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UNO 

lUNGULATA,  fl«j/>d  Mammtdji.  VnAve  thin  section 
Eniut-ui  inrludvil  itie  on]«ni  hrltua  Ka&  Ptv'ira. 
The  IMlttw  C'oni]>rii«d  the  f^npra  Kqitwi  [Horse],  Htr- 
tPOTAUvi  [UivKK  JlnBiK].  Sut  fSi.'i'iift],  ana  limfiocsunn. 
Tlw/Vrc-u  uon»ial(Hl  of  1  lie  putiem  Citinelm  [CAttcC], 
htehuir  {Moicnm.Bl.  Cm-u*  fnnmil,  Oipr>t  [OoatI, 
rr>{8ifiii[i-1.andfi<»[lii«<N;  OxI. 
Ei*f^ta».  the  only  lru»  probottirfian  kmiuk  noticcil  by 
^nnaui,  ii  placed  b}-  him  in  lh>  onlcr  jBrufn  anil  eei^icin 
rmniKcuiA,  lu  company  witli  flradyput  uid  JUgrmrcn' 
fiaga:  but  JS^hiu  and' ill  con^nen,  both  livmu  timl 
kliiid.  undoubtedly  mlli>r  IicIotik  in  tho  »rclion  of  Urmffd 
^an  Clawfd  MtuuinaU ;  and  as  fur  as  ihiUr  hwift  arc  con- 
irn«d,  to  «ay  notliini;  of  1li«ir  e^n^ral  {iachyil«rm&tuiie 
niclure,  kpc  man!  xuitrd  to  liie  conqinnv  nf  Ibi:  ilippono- 
Uiii),  RhinoceroA,  and  Tapir,  tliun  tu  lliat  oX  tilutlin  [At ; 
HAOj.  and  Ain-EATtCB.'«. 

Herv  must  be  nuQcnl  uncorihotc  inlcnxt  in g  disco veric* 

Ihich  mv  havp  tiow,  (hanks  to  Vt\it  dilii;cii(-e  of  uur  i\iiic- 

bnarii-i  in  forcifcn  loiidi,  to  onpn  orcioiion  to  reconl. 

(>n  the  Ut  N'uveiubvr,  imz,  i'rofi^uor  Uwcn  cocnmuni- 

itcd  to  thu  cdilon  of  the  Annalt  "/  PAHotophg  the  Tol- 

oning  intelligenoe  :— 

The  ProftwwT  had  w&ilveA  a.  l«tt«r,  dated  April  6.  18«. 

Bm  SirThomu  Livin?prtont  Milchcil.  otirvpyor^fEPneml  of 

kustralia,  in  whidi  that  active  and  zimloii*  offieer  an- 

uncnl  the  di8cov«ry  of  larBc  tot^il  Mammalian  rcniaiiis 

ttiul  continsnt.    The  sjiccimens  IVoiii  Ihe  WeiUnifton 

falify  bon«-cav(>s,  d^scrilicd  in  Ihc  second  volume  of  tjir 

iihonia*'*  work  on  Au»tntlia,  and  noticed  in  the  oi-tictc 

^AB<Vi<iAUA  [vol.  xi*..  p.  4C8].  were  remain*  of  oxtina 

fipcciet  of  maisupia]  genera  now  exiistin^  there,  and  of  a 

Kcnui  Very  nearly  olUcd  to  those  living  in  that  loc^lily  at 

presetll :  the  largest  linail,  whith  had  betn  supjioscd  to 

.udonjc  to  It  Hippopotamus  or  Ougong,  indicAfini;  rather 

but  mtinct  ci^ntic  Phascolome  ;   nor  vm  (here  any  con- 

niuaive  evioence  of  a  gema  of  placental  imunmal  in  that 

nnUeelion:   Mr.  PenlFand  however  had  inforined  Professor 

POWeii  that  a  bono  of  a  lar^e  (luarlniped,  apparently  n 

Cbyderm,  from  Ihe  Wellington  Valley,  is,  a^  Mr.  ft-nt- 
I  Dcliaves,  in  ihe  museuia  at  Paiis.  No  account  of  Ihis 
bone  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  communicated  to  the 
•dsnti&c  world. 
r  The  fossil*  wliieh  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  transmitted  in- 
MMteatabif  ettablish  the  former  e\i&tence  of  Vngulata  in 
ftuatralia,  m  the  shape  of,  at  leaijl,  one  huge  proboscidian 
RMhyderro,  referriblu.  in  Proferaor  Otven's  opinion,  eilhi^r 
to  the  genus  MAsrooos  or  DmoTHEBniM.  These  fossils 
Wnw«t  i  f  a  portion  of  a  molar  tooth,  and  of  the  shaft  of  a 
■Oinr.wiUipart  of  thcHpincof  ascapula.  and  some  smaller 
fagments  of  a  loni;  bone.  They  were  found  on  Ihe  I>arlin); 
Do>«rm»— those  cxtnnsivc  plains  marked  to  the  »oulh-we»t 
^  Moretoo  Bay  on  moil  maps  of  AuMralia.  nt  tlw  source 
it  the  river  Dorlini;.  nnd  upwards  of  4000  feet  above  the 
Isvcl  uf  Ihe  sea :  Sir  Thomas,  in  Itis  letter,  also  slatoa  tliat 
KcM  ln^«  tWDC*  are  found  in  »ome  abundance. 


UNO 


ProfcMor  Owen  found  that  Ihe  frogmenl*  Iraminitled  -^ 
Sir  "niomas  MitehcH  cmnpoted.  when  tlirir  broken  nirlHcM 
were  iw-ad/inted,  the  inry  coftal<1eral))e  part  of  the  nt;ht 
femur,  and  the  snbjoin«d  nil  (Pi^.  I ;  here  copied  by  pcr- 
miMiion,  together  with  iIlc  ntbenj  j;i«es  n  view  of  the  pnt- 
tcrior  and  "ratHt  entire  »urraoe,  one-fillh  of  the  natnral 
lite  ;  the  contour  of  the  circuinfVn>ncu  at  a  illiutnitn.  tht> 
Prole**or  ohwrvr*.  the  piineiiinl  char»oleri»tro  of  the 
bone,  namely,  ib  being  Uattenvd  l>om  before  hnclcwardb. 


lew         1 
Rht  1 


Profesaor  Onen  remarks  that,  with  reference  to  llw 
larger  quadrupeds,  the  feinur  preaents  a  umilar  antero- 
poMerior  comprcKion  in  the  elephiml,  mastodon,  nnd 
rhinoceros;  but  the  latter  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 
second  external  trochanter,  whieli  ia  not  present  in  the 
Australian  fodsil.  [Rhinoceros,  vol.  xix..  p.  465.]  In  the 
Mi-^attieriuvt  and  its  congeners  the  Ballcning  of  the 
femur  and  its  transverse  breadth  greatly  surnasa.  he  ob- 
serves, the  proportions  exhibited  by  the  fosal  under  con- 
Glderalion,  artboseof  the  femota  of  the  proboscidian  I'achy- 
derms.     [Elrpiisst.  vol.  ix..  pp.  »19,  3M.] 

But  the  fowil  from  the  Darling  Range  was  found  most 
to  resemble  the  femur  of  the  Mastodox  (vol.  xv.,  p.  5),  m 
being  flatter  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface. 
Comiwred  with  llie  femur  of  the  Mngtodon  ^i^iinlfiii,  Iho 
foKsii  presented  the  following  differences ;   it  was  broader 


in  proportion  to  it*  length ; — 


Vol.  XXVI.— B 


Prom  the  loner  unrt  of  Ihe  post- 

trochanterian  aepression  to  the 

prominence    above    the    outer 

condyle  ....         18    0 

Breadth  of  middle  of   shaft  of 

femur 5    0 

Circurafyrenco  ofdo.  do.    ■         .        13    6 

The  s 

the  prominenc*  above  the  back  part  of  tha  outer  condyle 
nu  mure  developed  ;  the  small  trochanter  was  narroner 
and  loiiRer,  and  defined  by  a  groove  along   its  anterior 

C:.  Tlie  femur  in  the  Mastodon  gigantetts,  olwerveB 
feasor  Owen.  thiuB  off  almost  to  an  edpe  at  the  outside 
of  the  distal  half  of  the  shafl :  in  the  Australian  fossilihe 
corresponding  part  ii  broad  and  convci.  The  anterior 
part  nacs  higher  above  tlic  level  of  that  part  of  the  femur 
in  Ihe  Australian  fossil  than  in  the  Mastodon.  The  orifice 
of  the  medullary  artery  was  conspicuous  in  the  Australian 
fossil,  at  Ihe  back  part,  a  little  alwve  Ihe  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  towards  the  inner  side ;  the  canal  sloping  up- 
wards. Profussor  Owen  could  not  delect  the  correspond- 
ing orifice  in  the  Mastodon's  femur,  with  which  lie  com- 
pared it.  The  Australian  foasil  exhibited  a  lar^e  medul- 
lary cavity  along  the  middle  of  Ihe  shafl,  with  dense 
puietca  an  inch  thick.  Total  length  of  the  foesil  twenty- 
two  inches ;  gcealest  breadth  across  the  upper  or  proximal 
end.  where  the  neck  begins  to  bend  inwards,  ten  inches. 
Traces  of  the  smooth  pitted  surface  at  the  broken  distal 
'  end  indicated  the  place  of  junction  of  the  articular  e|>i- 
physii,  and  prove  that  the  entire  ahafl  of  the  femur  is,  in 
this  case,  preserved  :  a  part  of  the  epiphysis  was  auchyloMd 
to  the  shaft. 


The  portion  of  the  molar  tooth  was  obtained  from  the 
ixcac  locaJil y  as  the  femur,  and  Professor  Owen  observes 
Ihat  if  it  belong,  aa  is  most  probable,  to  the  same  animal. 
it  proves  that  animal  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  Dinolke- 
riuin  anil  Matlodon  gi^aiiteiu,  in  which  the  grinding  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  is  raised  inio  broad,  transverse  ridges. 
Parts  of  two  of  the  anterior  ridges,  and  a  smaller  or  lower 
one  which  runs  across  the  base  of  the  first,  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  are  preserved  in  the  speci- 
men. The  apex  of  both  the  higher  ridges  has  been  worn 
by  mulicatiou,  but  not  to  the  extent  usually  seen  in  the 
amall  deciduous  molars  of  the  Mastodons :  there  is  lesa 
tiace  of  a  division  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  into  mam- 
milltp.  the  Professor  observes,  than  would  be  oresenled  by 
a  similar-siied  molar,  equally  worn  down,  of  Ine  Matlodon 

Siganleut.  in  which  Ihe  two  niammillie  would  be  indicated 
y   a   median   constriction.      The   transverse    ridges,    he 
remarks,  are  still  more  subdivided  in  the  other  known 
•necies,  as  if.  longirottrit,  M.  latiiietu,  M.  angutlidttu,  or 
pkantoidet :  the  Australiaii  tobtii  hi  towad  to  bcir  ft 


greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Dinothtriam  in  tlit 
simplicity  of  the  transverse  eminences;  but  he  notices  a 
deposit  of  cement,  or  crusta  pelrota,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
intervening  valleys,  which  he  nad  not  observed  in  anyDiao- 
therian  molar. 

Professor  Owen  refers  to  the  additional  proof  of  the  clow 
relationship  of  Ihe  Mastodon  to  the  Dinotherium,  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  the  two  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  in  tht 
young  individuals  of  the  Mastodon,  and  the  retention  of  me 
of  these  as  a  sexual  distinction  of  the  male  in  Mtuiodo* 
^iganteut ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  highly  iiitered- 
ing  member  of  tha  antient  tanna  of  Ansti&li>  revealed  br 
the  remains  above  described  must  ba  reCerred,  on  that 
evidence,  to  the  same  natural  family  of  gigantic  Pachy- 
derms as  that  which  includes  the  Mastodons  and  Ihe  Dino- 
theren,  and  to  a  species  distinct  from  any  vet  determined; 
but  he,  wisely  as  we  Ihink,  abstains  from  the  imposition  of 
any  generic  or  nwcific  name,  until  the  requisite  characten 
are  obtained :  Ihese  he  has  reason  to  expect  will  be  fortl.- 
coming  from  specimens  about  to  be  collected  by  the  ener- 
getic officer  to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  so  many 
additions  to  the  fos^l  fauna  of  New  South  Wales. 

'The  fossils  above  described,"  says  Professor  Owen,  in 
conclusion,  'will  be  presented,  in  Ihe  name  of  Sir  T.  L 
Mitchell,  to  Ihe  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Su^ 
geons,  London.  They  cannot  be  contemplated  withaul 
suggesting  many  interesting  reflections.  They  tell  m 
plainly  that  the  time  was  when  Australia's  arid  plainawert 
trodden  by  the  hoofs  of  heavy  Pachyderms ;  liut  could  tht 
land  then  have  been,  as  now,  parcned  by  long-continued 
droughts,  with  dry  river-courses,  containio^  here  and  there 
a  pond  of  water  ?  All  the  facts  and  analogies  which  thron 
light  on  the  habits  of  the  extinct  Mastodon*  and  Dino- 
theres  indicate  these  creatures  to  have  been  frequenterm  of 
marshes,  swamps,  or  lakes.  Other  relations  of  land  and 
sea  than  now  characterise  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  dif- 
ferent condition  of  the  surface  of  the  land  and  of  the 
meteoric  influences  governing  the  proportion  and  di^Hbo- 
tion  of  ft'esh-water  on  that  surface,  may  therefore  be  con- 
jectured to  have  prevailed  when  huge  Hastodontoid  Pt- 
chyderms  constituted  part  of  the  qu^ruped  populoiionqf 
Australia.  May  not  the  cliange  from  a  more  humid  qK' 
mate  to  the  present  particulariy  dry  one  have  been  the 
cause,  or  chief  cause,  of  Ihe  extinction  of  such  Paoby- 
derms?  Was  not  ihe  antient  Terra  AiulraliM,  when- so 
populated,  of  greater  extent  than  the  present  insulw  con- 
tinent? The  mutual  dependences  lietween  large  mam- 
malian quadrupeds  and  other  membeis  of  the  animal 
kingdom  suggest  other  reflections  in  connection  with  the 
present  fossil.  If  the  extinct  species  ever  so  abounded  a* 
to  require  its  redundancy  to  be  suppressed  by  a  carnivorous 
enemy,  then  some  destructive  species  of  this  kind  must 
have  coexisted,  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  extinct 
DasifUTui  laniariut,  the  antient  destroyer  of  the  now 
eouiuly  extinct  gigantic  Kangaroos,  Macropui  Tittvt,  &e. 
whose  remains  were  discovered  in  the  bone-caves  of  Wel- 
lington Valley.  Extremely  few  coprophasous  beetles 
have  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  found  in  Australia ;  and  Ihe 
scarcity  of  such  is  readily  explained  by  the  absence  of 
native  ^>ecies  (if  large  herbivorous  mammals;  but  the 
dung  of  the  Mastodontoid  quadrupeds  which  formerlv 
existed  in  AuatiaJia  must  then  have  afforded  the  requiitite 
conditions  for  a  greater  abundance  of  such  Cidfoptera. 
These  and  other  speculations  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  highly  interesting  fossils  here  described.  The  great 
importance  of  such  organic  remains  will  \»  obvious  from 
the  few  inferences  which  have  been  briefly  noted ;  our 
obligations  to  the  enlie-htcned  collector  and  Iranfmitter  of 
the  Msst odontoid  fossils  are  great,  and  the  arrival  of 
additional  facts  and  specimens  will  be  most  earnestly 
welcomed.' 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  Mytodon  [Unau] 
appears  to  be  the  singular  link  connecting  the  two  great 
groups  Vnguiata  and  Umquicvlata;  for  Mylodon  has 
both  hoofs  and  claws  on  the  same  foot. 

UNICORN.  '  Concerning  the  Unicom,  different  opi- 
nions prevail  among  authors,'  says  the  author  of  ■  Ttun- 
matographia   Naturalis'  (1633%   and  he   adds  that  some 


describes  the  Wild  Asset  of  India  {Ivot  Jlypun)  as  equal  to 
the  horse  in  size,  and  even  larger,  with  white  bodies,  red 
heads,  bluish  ayes,  and  a  horn  on  the  fimhMd  a  eulist  in 
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iHiiflortleinill- 
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triitii  till-  iiiKkllv  <i(  Mlui>«rort'ltriulttiii(ij;lc  Hum  uttuidi  oul 
liii^lur  [mil  man!  direct  llian  any  hoi-iu  knonn  to  him.  He 
tiiia.  tliiit  iVuiii  the  top  oflhis  Iiom  tiTsncliw  liki-  pnlm*  bw 
ihtl'u-t'iK  iliol  II10  nature  <if  Hxt  mAtt  tuid  fvnuilF  u  llie 
nmi^,  nrid  tli&t  the  rorm  undaiif  oftlielr  hornfl  r/p  «iniilu. 
HpihcumiticMlhe  Elh. 

t'hny.  nlio,  to  Iw  niiv,  ptitrfs  it  in  tlir  compiHiy  of  Oiu 
AtanlteA'ira,  llit>  Cafniilepas,  and  the  BtnUitli,  bottcet  it 
on  n  v«r)-  TiFTocioiia  bvast  (upartiitmin  ferun\  tirailw  in 
llu  ivbI  of  lit  bmly  lo  n  honi^,  vritblhv  hcnil  uf  <vdter,  the 
foel  of  an  eltpiiunt,  (tie  tail  of  &  boar,  %  deeji  bellowing 
voice  (miig:ilii  gnvW  and  n  sin^l*  hl«<-k  horn  two  eul'its 
in  loiiHilli  standing  iml  in  thu  middle  of  iti  lorehead.  He 
»A&t,  -Uaiui  feram  tivaia  ney:»nt  capi,'  *  that  it  cttrnict  be 
taken  alive '  {Nai.  Hint.,  viti.  'i\'\ ;  and  tome  inch  escuae 
may  have  liecn  nce*«orv  in  ttuMe  dan  fur  not  prodovirig 
the  livijif;  aniioal  upon  tive  arena  of  tne  ftnipliitliealrD. 


Out  of  tfai«  p««m^<  most  of  the  modern  Utii*om»  have 
juen  liMcribtd  nnd  figiin-d.  But  k't\w  pause  li>  wan  it. 
Tli{<  Itody  of  the  l^one  and  the  head  of  trie  d«er  appetir  to 


he  hut  yaf^«  ek»t(-h«« :  the  feet  of  the  elephant  and  the 
!iul  of  n  hour  point  at  iince  to  a  pachydettnatous  arjiinal ; 
:itid  the  uii|;le  black  hom,  allowing  far  a  little  exairf^i'ia* 
lionw  t»  rt«  length,  well  fits  the  two  last-mentioned  con - 
iLitioni,  md  will  Apply  to  one  of  the  species  of  KkinO' 

Oor  limit*  will  nol  permit  u*  to  follow  oiit  in  detail  the 
ilcKription*  of  the  nmnerons  wrilerv  who  hav«  treated  of 
(Ilis  subject,  nmong  whom  lire  vBliaii,  I'hilostralua,  and 
So)inti«,  ilineai  8ylviu»,  Mdrco  Po)o.  Oesner,  Cardan,  Oar- 
liiiE  ab  Horto,  Andrcns  Marinus,  Andreiu  Daeciut,  Bartho- 
liriu«,  Aldrovandua,  .Tonston,  Sie.  Some  however  of  tjie 
modem  descriptions  of  the  Unicorn  may  be  excepted. 
(i.-u'das  notud  doim  a  deaeription  of  this  mll^^ellolu  crea- 
ture from  one  who  alleged  llmt  he  had  seen  it.  ■  The  seer 
afirmed  that  it  was  endowed  with  a  wonderiVil  horn,  which 
it  would  Bouietimes  tiun  to  the  left  and  right,  m  others 
nam,  «nd  then  again  depreai.*  Lndovicun  Variomanus 
wrlteii  tluil  he  taw  two  sent  to  the  Sultan  from  Ethiopia, 
and  kepi  in  a  repository  at  Mafiomet's  tomb  in  Mecca,  and 
he  dfwribe*  them  t*  '  eaneclli*  obieptos,  minimi  fernces,' 
Oardmn  dmeribM  the  Unieom  as  a  rare  unimat.  of  the 
»te  of  a  hone,  with  hair  v«ry  tike  unto  that  of  a  wuaaol, 
with  the  head  of  a  dorr,  on  whiob  one  horn  grow*,  tliree 
enhit*  in  length  la  story  seldom  loses  anything  in  it» 
pro^iii;  from  the  forehead,  ample  at  its  lowed  part 

][  iV  Niliuxlios,  la  llic  oiUcti  Hiiim- 
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Rinham  mit  mannen.  ein  andr  art,' with  niwbled  luirn, 
■tnuiK.  nnd  shn^cy  pjrgtt,  mrly  lull,  and  camel-like  feet 

The  Unlctirn  neemi  to  haxv  hem  a  md  pnmlu  lo  Ibn 
liuutent,  Mhii  hardly  tniew  hnw  lo  eome  nl  ki  valuahle  a 
pie^^e  of  j^Btne.  Snme,  ft*  we  have  •oen,  dwcfibod  the  horn 
■■  moTBnhle  nl  the  will  at  (lie  animal,  a  liind  nf  sinsll 
■wont  in  uliort,  wlih  wblirli  no  hunler  who  was  not  rx- 
eemdinnly  cnnnitig  in  fenrc  ooold  havr»  a  chanr.e.  Other* 
loW  the  poor  forifnti-n  that  alt  it«  ttn-nglh  lay  in  its  hnm, 
and  that  when  pre«ed  by  them  it  would  throw  ilidf  fivoi 
the  pinnnclc  ot  the  bi^«-rt  rof  It*  hmn  forpmort,  w  ««  to 
pitch  upon  it,  and  then  iinietly  roarvli  oif  not  a  tifiil  the 

WOfM. 

Bii(,  il  seeam,  they  r«md  oot  how  lo  rfrctimvent  the 
poor  nnicom  at  \»*i.  They  iTuteovcred  that  il  wm  fOnd  of 
nrfliea,  and  parlicularlv  athtehnl  to  chaste  peiutri* ;  lO 
they  took  the  field  with  a  virrin,  who  wa»  placed  In  the 
umrnKpocting;  admirer'*  wny.  When  the  unicorn  spici!  her, 
lie  spproactied  with  all  reverence,  couclicd  beaide  ner,  and, 
laying  his  head  in  Iwr  lap,  fell  wleep.  Tlic  treitcheroiis 
virion  then  ^ve  a  rij^naJ.  and  the  btintent  made  in  and 
caninTed  the  »lmp1c  beaat. 

Modem  KM)lop»t>,  disputed  a»  tlicy  well  may  be  wllli 
fables  of  nhirh  we  have  only  given  a  specimen  or  two, 
disbelieve,  generally,  the  esMonie  of  the  Unieorn,  mmh,  ut 
lenirt,  as  weliftv*  afiovp  wftrrod  to ;  but  the  rMuIt  of  M. 
Guettard'*  diMcilation  i*  nn  opinion  that  Eome  terrrxlrinl 
animal  beannva  bora  on  I  he  Anterior  part  of  its  head  exist* 
besides  the  llfiinoceron.  The  nearest  appronch  to  r  hom 
in  the  middle  of  Ihe  forehead  of  any  teTrcctrial  mnmmi- 
feroua  animal  ttnown  tu  tta  is  the  bony  protuberance  on  the 
forehew!  of  the  Oir*pfb;  nnd,  thoiigh  it  would  be  pie- 
sttmplnoii*  to  deny  the  existence  of  n  (lire-homed  qiiaflrn- 
ped  other  thnn  the  Rhinoceros,  it  may  be  sfifely  stated  thot. 
the  iniertion  of  a  long  and  noUd  honi  in  tlie  living  forehead 
of  a  honelike  or  deer-like  cmninm  is  ns  near' an  impowi- 
bilitv  a«  any  thing  ean  tie. 

The  '  Monoceros  home*  in  Tradeeeanl'B  collection  vf a* 


Rhinoeeroa  has  been  snpposi-d  to  pOMpM  the  virtue  -. 
conn terac ling  poison  when  made  into  drinkhig-cups.  Old 
legends  assert  that  the  Unicom,  when  he  goes  To  drink, 
firal  dips  his  honj  in  the  water  to  purify  if,  and  that  other 
beasts  delay  to  quench  their  thirst  till  the  Unicom  hoH 
tJms  Bweetened  Ihe  water.  The  Narwhal's  tooth  maken  r 
c-Bpital  twisted  Unirorn's  hom,  m  represented  in  the  old 
figures.  That  in  the  repoeilory  of  8t.  Denis,  at  I'ariti  was 
presented  by  Thevet,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  given 
to  liim  by  the  king  of  Monomotnpa,  who  iook  him  out  to 
hunt  Unicorns,  which  are  frequent  in  that  coiinlzy.  Some 
have  thought  that  this  horn  is  a  carved  clephant'n  tooth. 
There  is  one  at  Straaburg  some  scTcn  or  eight  feet  In 
lenrth.  and  there  are  several  in  Venice. 

Great  mediuol  virtues  were  attributed  lo  the  so-caUtj 
hom.and  the  pries  it  once  bore  outdoes  everything  0 


UNI 

the  TuLiPOMANiA.  A  Florentine  physician  has  recorded 
that  a  pound  of  it  (sixteen  ounces)  was  sold  in  the  shops 
for  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  crowns,  when  the  same 
wei|cht  in  gold  would  only  have  brought  on^  hundred  and 
foi^-eight  crowns. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  reason  for  believing  that  man 
ever  coexisted  with  Mastodons ;  otherwise  Professor 
Owen's  discovery  of  the  retention  of  a  single  tusk  only  by 
the  male  Mantodon  giganteus,  as  a  sexual  distinction, 
might  have  afibrded  another  form  of  Unicorn.  [Rhino- 
ceros; Whales.] 

The  Unicom  is  a  national  symbol  with  us  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  supportersx>f  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  that 
posture  termed  by  heralds  *  saillant.' 

UNICUIRASSE'S,  the  French  name  for  the  Unipeltata 
or  Unicuirass$dStamapods.  j]Stomapods,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  82.] 

UNIFORM.  Though  this  word  means  nothing  more 
than  *  of  one  form,'  it  nas  a  sigpiification  in  mathematics 
which  might  be  better  rendered  by  *  of  one  value '  or  *  of 
one  degree,'  when  we  speak  to  the  mathematical  proficient. 
But  it  is  a  convenience,  though  only  an  accidental  one, 
that  the  word  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  value  absolutely ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  serve  us  to  elucidate  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  the  differential  calculus.  The  com- 
mencement is  made  in  the  present  article :  the  continuation 
will  follow  in  VBLOcrrv. 

In  order  to  understand  any  application  of  mathematics, 
whether  to  space  or  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  a  perfect 
mathematical  conception  should  be  formed  of  the  quality 
of  space  or  matter  which  is  to  come  under  consideration. 
By  a  perfect  mathematical  conception,  we  mean  that  it 
must  be  distinctly  seen,  first,  that  the  object  under  consi- 
deration is  of  the  nature  of  magnitude ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
of  a  measurable  kind,  that  is,  is  capable  of  bein^  measured, 
and  can  actually  have  a  mode  of  measuring  it  assigned. 
Why  do  so  many  persons  talk  and  write  vaguely  about 
force,  velocity,  density,  acceleration,  &c.  ?  Simply  be- 
cause they  are  only  conversant  with  the  first  consideration, 
and  have  no  precision  in  their  ideas  of  the  second :  they 
feel  that  they  are  speaking  of  magnitudes,  of  things  which 
they  know  may  be  more  or  less,  but  they  have  not  that 
familiarity  with  the  precise  way  of  ascertaining  the  how 
much  more  or  the  how  much  lesSt  without  which  deduction 
cannot  be  made  intelli^ble. 

Now  we  say  that  m  every  instance  in  which  mea- 
surement is  shown  to  be  attainable,  there  is  a  notion  of 
uniformity  which  precedes,  or  ou^ht  to  precede,  that  of 
mensurability ;  and  that  emphatic  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  full  development  of  its  truth  and  meaning, 
ought  to  be  the  preliminary  step  to  actual  measurement. 
Moreover,  we  say  that,  inasmuch  as  this  idea  of  uniformity 
is  to  be  gained  previously  to  that  of  measurement,  we  must 
forego  the  notion  of  *  uniform '  and  *  of  one  value '  being 
convertible  terms,  and  illustrate  the  word  by  considerations 
independent  of  value ;  for  this  last  term  implies  measure- 
ment, as  is  easily  seen. 

If  we  were  to  take  velocity  as  our  instance,  most  readers 
would  be  able  to  appeal  to  ideas  of  measurement  and 
value  established  in  their  minds,  whether  vaguely  or  pre- 
cisely :  we  therefore  prefer  to  choose  curvature^  a  term 
which  will  be  quite  new  as  meaning  a  measurable  magni- 
tude to  all  except  those  who  have  more  than  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  mathematics.  Curvature  is,  as  the  name 
imports,  the  bending,  the  ^pudual  bending,  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  curve  from  a  straight  line.  It  is  a  magnitude, 
that  is,  it  allows  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of  more  and 
less  :  one  curve  may  bend  more  than  another,  or  more  in 
one  place  than  in  another.  So  much  every  one  can  be 
sure  of  at  the  first  announcement :  the  next  step  would  be 
to  imagine  it  possible  that  one  curve  might,  say  at  and 
about  a  point  A,  bend  exactly  twice  as  much  as  another 
at  and  about  a  point  B.  But  here  the  ordinary'  reader  can 
only  imagine  a  possibility :  no  distinct  criterion  will  at 
once  present  itself  for  determining  what  proportion  the 
bendings  or  cur\'atures  of  two  curves  are  to  be  stated  as 
having  to  one  another  at  two  given  points.  If  two  tan- 
gents be  drawn  at  the  two  given  points,  it  is  obvious  that, 
according  as  the  curve  bends  more  or  less,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  deflection  from  the  tangent.  Thus  the  curve 
AP,  at  the  point  A,  has  as  much  curvature  as  AQ,  or  more  ; 
*  tainly  not  less.  Now  as  in  other  cases,  if  we  measure 
<  mature,  it  must  be  by  curvature,  as  length  by  length, 
ht  by  weight,  &c. ;  and  as  a  preliminary,  it  will  be 
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desirable  to  have  that  curve  which  has  everywhere  the 
same  curvature.    This  curve  is  obviously  a  circle,  which  ii 


throughout  its  circumference  bent  in  exactly  the 
manner.  Those  who  cannot  imagine  how  curvatures  are 
to  be  measured  can  always  see  this  much,  that  a  true  mode 
of  measurement  will  give  the  same  result  to  whatever 
point  of  a  given  circle  it  may  be  applied.  A  method  of 
determining  value  must  be  false  which  gives  at  one  point 
of  the  same  circle  a  greater  curvature  than  at  another. 
Here  we  say  that  any  one  may  see  that  a  notion  of  uni- 
formity has  a  useful  existence  previously  to  that  of  any 
mode  of  comparing  the  values  of  different  cases  of  thtt 
uniformity.  The  circle  A  may  have  a  radius  twice  ai 
large  as  that  of  B :  are  we  then  to  say  that  the  curvature 
of  B  is  double  that  of  A?  That  the  smaller  circle  bendi 
most  is  certain  ;  whence  it  is  equally  certain  that  curva- 
ture or  bending  is  a  magnitude  :  it  has  its  more  and  lets. 
Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circle  B  has  the  same  curva- 
ture in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  circle  A  haa  the  same; 
though  the  parts  of  A  have  a  curvature  which  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  parts  of  B.  Hence  it  is  certain  that 
uniformity  of  curvature  is  perfectly  conceivable.  Now 
what  we  have  to  enforce  is,  that  all  this  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  before  any  mode  can  ba  given  of  answering  the 
question  how  much  the  curvature  of  B  exceeds  that  of  A. 
The  greater  the  radius  the  less  the  curvature,  and  A  hai 
twice  as  great  a  radius  as  B.  If  it  be  proper  to  say  [  Vaua- 
tion]  that  the  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  raJdiua,  then 
B  is  twice  as  much  curved  as  A;  but  if  it  be  proper  to  say 
that  the  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
radius,  then  that  of  B  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  A. 
Here  the  object  of  this  article  ends,  and  we  have  referred 
to  Velocity  the  manner  of  making  the  next  step.  At  the 
risk  of  undue  repetition,  we  state  again,  that  a  perfect  idea 
of  a  magnitude,  as  a  magnitude,  and  of  its  uniformity,  or 
total  a^cnce  of  change  of  value,  may  exist  in  cases  in 
which  the  accurate  comparison  of  values,  or  measurement, 
is  not  attained,  and  may  even  exist  in  a  mind  which  has 
not  the  means  of  conceiving  the  ]X)s&ibility  of  such  com- 
parinon  or  measurement  being  accurately  made. 

UNIGENITUS,  BULL.     [Bulls,  Papal.] 

U'NIO.     [Naiades  ;  Unionid.e.] 

UNION,  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH.  [Ireland;  Scot- 
land.] 

UNIO'NIDiE.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Umonid€P  the 
first  family  of  his  third  tribe  (Atrachia)  of  his  order 
*  Dithyra,  Bivalve  Shells^  and  thus  defines  and  arranges 
it: — 

Unionidae.    River  Mussels,  or  Vnios, 

Animal  fluviatile;  shell  solid,  perlaceous;  generally 
with  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth. 

Subfam.  1.     Unioninte, 

One  valve,  with  two  cardinal  and  two  lateral  teeth; 
cardinal  teeth  short ;  the  umbones,  or  bosses,  smooth  or 
lon&^itudinally  undulated. 

Genera : — Unto,  Lam.  (with  the  subgenera  Unio^  Cuni- 
cula,  Sw.,  Ligumia,  Sw.,  Theliderma,  Sw.,  and  Mega^ 
domus,  Sw.). 

/Efflia,  Sw.  (with  the  subgenera  jEglia,  Naidea^  Sw., 
and  Cathyrioy  Sw.). 

Mysca,  Turton  (with  the  subgenera  Potamida,  Sw.,  and 
Lymtiadea,  Sw.). 

Subfam.  2.    Hvriame, 

Bosses  longitudinally  sulcated ;  cardinal  teeth  lon^^, 
compressed,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bosses ;  hinge  margin 
winged. 

Genera : — Iridea,  Sw. ;  Castalia,  Lam.  (with  the  sub- 
genera Naia,  Sw.,  and  Castalia,  Lam.) ;  Hyria,  Lam. ;  Hy* 
ridella,  Sw. 

Subfam.  3.    Iridirtinie. 

Narrow  and  greatly  elongated;  hinge  margin  without 
teeth,  but  sometimes  granulated. 

Genera : — Iridina,  Lam. ;  Calliscapha,  Sw. ;  Mycetapuit 
D'Orb. 

Subfam.  4.    Anodontime, 

Cardinal  teeth  none ;  lateral  tooth  extending  along  the 
hinge  or  entirely  wanting ;  hinge  margin  gener2ly  winged. 


jtfmdSM,  IAIL  !  tffmi'Hian.  Sir. ; 

aiiliAim.  S.    Altiuavinftmiv. 
Lulnftl  lecUi  efiliielr  wuilinj;;  cordiml  ImUi  oiu)  nr , 

Oei»a»:_ar/wy>/rt,"  8w.:  /f/nwniwfcrt,  S»y  fwitli  thi^ 
fubi^iwra  Uminptit,  Sir.,  JUargnrilnua,  Schum.,  ami  Cunt- ' 
^Uuaritx,  Sit.).    iJ/irfotMAify.) 

}fr.  J.  R.  Gmr  duIm*  Ibc  t/Kt'oatdit  thu  eij^lh  rmulj- 
tf  hU  mditr  Clti*n>r)iJa.  I 

0«ii«rB  T — 4noarin,  MargarilatM,  Atoaimton,  Daman\ 
Vth,  Iftlmtdon,  Vipttti,  ood  Moiwcrndt/ia.  I 

"Vtor  tfidinid^  tbrfn  Ihc  nintti  bmil)*  uf  the  Jtanie  ur<I«r 
tn  Mr.  <Inty'(  kmutKiuBcnl. 

Gropr»;— fr(,Vin-(,    irr/u,    Pleindoo.   Uyna.   Cailaiia.l 

Iffifmit  Brit,  \fuM.\     rSMhtiBt.] 

tiNTPKLTATA,  the  tatia  aurtt  fw  tli«  TJviCPmwsi's.  \ 

UTilSON.  in  Music,  ia  a  Mund  wliit-h  u  usncUy  the  \ 
nmu  U  nnuthvr,  in  rtyvd  to  [lilch, ).  t.  to  Hcatenesi  01  1 

Two  or  mon  ^nn^  Berewne  in  matcriul,  !«iia1h,  ttiick- 
IM8B.  nod  leaiion  are  uniMiiM,~iu  imlancpt)  in  llic  utriii^ 
K)und«d  l>y  Mi*h  hasunM  o(  d  ptimnf<r>rte.  And  two  or 
Ittore  jiipni,  or  tul>»  of  nny  kind,  bciog  uf  tlie  wmie  di- 
liMtulotw,  8m.,  btv  hIbo  in  iinnmi.  Rot  <>lrintn  ur  pipoii  iir'  ' 
IfCiT  iIHfrri-nl  mnlcriiiU,  n*  nhuvra  In  the  iiisliuici'  of  c«l^it  ■ 
%nA  win,  irf  wocid  oaA  mi^tal.  mny  bf,  nnd  comnuinly  nrc, 
tua*il  in  nnUon.  Thi-  organ  ot^the  human  vuic«  is  11  jnfv. 
Bnil  pvvlwhiy  ir»f*rmd  by  tii«  rAtnn  kwR.  bo  Tsr  as  miuiiii 
!■  ciint-mwd.  u  wiy  ulher  jinumnaiic  iralruincnl.  Mmi- 
broniyia  »irf[i«eH,  liKf'wiw.  lu  drunu  of  lOl  kinds,  ofid  tne- 
tallie  l)»ra.  ate  tijtially  ubediiirt  tu  thi-  law*  cantmlliiift 
•n  Hino>niw  bodte^. 

UNIT  or  UNITV,  the  nsmo  given  to  iJiiit  matriltud? 

lifli  IS  ti>  bo  cOiuiilM'iil  tir  rvckoocd  an  one.  whifo  ijtbf r 
mngnitnilBi  nf  Ibp  wtne  bind  Arc  to  t<e  nicuutL'tl.  It  in  nui 
Jl^f  nar,  bul  ia  the  nniinutiidn  wbiiji  nric  or  I  ihtUI 
Htuid  for  in  oHkuJatioti :  it  is  a  ]«Dpt|j,  or  &  wplelil.  ur  a. 
time,  tu  the  muv  may  tw,  wbilv  1  U  i<nly  n  nainrrri^  lynv 

1.    Thts  ftynibol  1  rtprwtenl*  Hip  nbsLract  conception  of 

le^enroi,  na  diitinffui^ihetl  Ihim  multitude,  and  i«  th«  unit 
ofaWrat-t  anlhmeliu;  Init  a,!!  conrrcti  (luantitiw  miut 

— ■  nnitu  of  thuii  owu  kiaii. 

(lily,  iaya  Euclid  (hook  vii„  Jef.  11.  (s  llis«l  accordJni;  to 
wbidi  eadi  of  exinting  tliinpi  !■  e«lM  one :  Mnra'c  J«ti, 
mff  liv  txaartiv  t&v  Ryruy  I'r  \i-frTai.  And,  ollowine;  aonie- 
«(hat  for  iiiiom,  it  would  not  be  taiy  to  mend  lhi»  drfim- 
tioii.  Anything  may  be  iitiily,  I'ur  ollivr  Itiln^  of  Hn  onn 
kiiul. 

le  common  diviniun  of  unitiw  iitio  abilmct  and  coo- 
crcic  in  tnt>rcly  ihe  dinlinction  bxtween  the  unit  of  nil- 
nwraliun  and  that  of  nwiwuiviacnl;  the  formtr  implring' 
Mud  rpclroiunij!  or  compiitaliou  is  to  be  perfomied,  williout 
"-— riSc  rd'Mcnoe  tn  any  particular  obji-rt  of  rcpboniiiH; ; 
latter,  that  «omc  certain  unit  of  len^h.  of  canodly,  or 
whatrvDT  it  may  be.  in  to  bs  wjfnifled  by  1.  On  tlus  point 
1lk«  l«arii«r  muot  1^«  poinii  lu  iie<>.  that  of  all  th«  fiinda- 
mvntal  ofwrationi  orarithtnctic,  lhr«e  arewliullv  iiidtpirn- 
dvnt  of  this  diilindion,  which  cannot  be  noid  of  f  he  Ibui  th. 


put  lugelb«r  into  one  iind,  a  linv  may  be  cut  off  imin 
snolhcr,  or  a  line  may  be  i;arried  alonit  auoUiu'  time  after 
time,  until  it  is  seen  how  many  time*  tho  grcntcr  conlajns 
the  lew.  But  mulliplicatloii  r^qmrvi  thai  number  or  mng- 
Tutiidc  Hhould  be  taken  a  ninnbrr  of  timre,  and  the  idea  ol 
mutljplying  a  magnitude  by  a  magnitude  invnlvci  an  nh- 
Hurdity.  [McLnpLicATios ;  Rbctanolb.]  NcvcillicleM 
•onie  enterprising  writers  on  orillimciie  p^of)^s>  to  multiply 
tnaenitude  Dy  magnitude  ;  and  to  make  thdr  doiii^  moru 
alrifon*,  they  generally  cboosc  for  Ihcir  inMance  to  multi- 
ply m.  19«.  Hid.  by  ml.  1B(.  UK  To  take  an  humbler 
nae,  let  us  exsjiiine  the  product  of  Q  nhilliDg^  and  3 
^itUinf:*;  begitiaers  educated  in  th«  common  K}-«trro  of 
■rithtnetic  are  generally  lolh  to  part  with  the  idea  Hint 
this  must  be  IS  shilling.  The  common  rule  of  three,  an 
generally  utated,  nnd  ^ven  without  prnof,  is  thi-  cause  of 
nucb  ot  the  habit  which  leads  to  ihu  unwillin;^«H :  and 
for  those  who  ornnot  «ec  nny  ditTvrcitce  between  l>  nhilUncii 
takea  3  time*,  and  5  shilling  mulliplicd  by  3  ihillim^tbc 
csamiualion  of  a  queatiouin  thia  rule  will  be  worth  while. 

•  N.H.  TIUimiRlUinliKMlbilUIla,  HiolpiolBHhgiiiiiiliiMi.  ewiln 

.■" '  ^^.  v.,  No.  1617. 
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ctnct  and  litomi  tnlcr- 

n  mie  Cfod  :  aaiL,  whiui 

pplkahir  to  all  Claa^ 

1  •  -^mw  of  ilicdinmi 

111  Molainniiiilam 

ly  ullud  fhista, 

1 1  ufaaon  alono, 

■    -.j,.-rTimeftl  of 


ttiinU- 


nifnlui  iiriiititik',  -viliitli  iira^liliiln  Ihv  liiit  ninl  cvmplatv 
defitiltioii  Af  llie  term :  under  which  ar«  pwiwqiicnllir  in- 
cluded all  thoKC  who.  rcecivinit  the  divino  aiichority  nr 

ttr[ll1IJl«lLin   l'I"Ji">N5  rilllMi.   l>--llfV'.    IlllU   111  !.■■    U  lll-iU'Odunl 


..,1-eaU 

ag^'iit    ill  IIr'  I'lv'itiuri    ..f'li,,.    i.nu.iv,   or  ;il    k-iiBluf  Ulit 

portion  of  it  in  which  wc  dwell.  Tlie*-  ar*  usually  called, 
and  call  TheiiMilvuji.  Ari;uiBj  though  dillVriiig  in  varioni 
iiarticukrftftoin  thodis1ir)iruiid)ingl«n«t«  of  that  <<el«bniled 
Iiere&iarch.  Of  thin  clana  wim  tlie  lale  croincnt  Dr.  Price, 
and  many  of  the  ptiacipal  English  DnitAri&ns  in  llie  eulier 
part  of  the  tut  c^rntiiry.  Olbcn  hclievc!  Jcim  to  have  had 
na  exiitcncc  pceviuuii  to  Iti*  birth,  nod  tu  have  beun  niaiply 
'  B  miin,  approved  uf  Clod  by  miracles  and  woniten  and 
signs  wiilch  (lod  did  by  him.'>  (Af  ii.  22.)  ThtM  are 
not  nnfrcqucntiv  itylcd  Suoli^nB:  hut  they  them»elves, 
almutl  uuivemallj',  rejacttlii»  appirllation ;  Wh  bccRiiM 
it  LH  iiKUftlly  giccn  dm  a  term  of  repmacli  (Itiough  in  fact 
there  la  ao  more  reason  why  it  Kliould  be  so  considvnd 
than  Ijitiienn,  C^vini*t.  or  Anninian),  and  olio  bccauM 
Sodnii*  held  certain  opinions  wliicli  they  dinapprave,  par- 
tjeolarly  the  duly  of  jrayin^  to  Chiirt,  conliftty,  as  many 
of  them  think,  tu  his  own  ^xprcM  ictjimclion  [JtAn  xvi- 
£))  1  at  all  cTciiti,  Dot  autbonncd  by  any  puKJIive  com- 
mand nr  precept,  and  they  aUegc  that  they  cati  find  no 
direction  iu  llie  New  TcalHKicat  to  pmv  to  Uiri^t ;  noranv 
ciampic  of  prayer,  properly  no  cnllcil,  niiich  i»  not  ad- 
drn««l  to  '  the  Cod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Je«uii  Clu'iBt," 
^BpA.  i.  3.  17 ;  iii.  H.)  Unilariann  bclie»e  that  in  Chtist 
diTclt  nil  Uiu  fiitnett  of  the  Godhead,  inaamuch  an  the 
Hpitit  was  not  ifiven  by  messure  unto  biro.  au>I  en  be  waa 
invested  with  rill  power  to  molie  koown  to  the  cluldren 
of  men  the  will  and  lUtvntioujt  of  Gud  coticmiiiig  lliem  : 
and  Ihey  reiiniit  nu  other  oviilcnce  liiaii  his  anlboritT  for 

recidvinfr    all   wlilrli    llr   ili-lUn.-il    n>  ..nminc   fruul  God. 

On  Iliis^.M!'-    -    ■■-■'■  '■        -'    ■  -'  ■'  '  ■  .-.  u'sur- 

tvhen    nil  .--L>rk>, 
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the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  a  participation  in  the  privi- 
Jeges  of  the  family  of  God.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  described  by  himself  as  the  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
and  hence  Unitarians  receive  him  not  as  God  himself,  l)ut 
as  the  image  of  God  (2  Cor,  iv.  4),  and  a  ray  of  his 
Father's  glory — as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man. 

Unitarians  beheve  in  the  Atonement;  understanding  that 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  only  place  where 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  reconciliation. 
Men  were  enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works ;  they  were 
reconciled  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  is,  by  the  new 
covenant  of  ^race  and  mercy  ratiiled  by  his  death,  in  as 
far  as  they  have  been  reclaimed  from  sin  to  a  life  of 
righteousness.  In  this  sense  they  think  that  Christ  died 
fvr  us ;  not  in  our  stead,  but  on  our  behalf;  to  procure  for 
us  the  benefit  of  a  new  and  better  dispensation.  Thus  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  salvation  are  *  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  And  they  deny 
that  these  views  are  liable  to  the  charge  which  is  some- 
times brought  against  th.em,  of  underrating  the  evil  of 
sin  ;  considering  that  by  repentance  is  meant  not  merely 
sorrow  for  past  sin,  but  a  change  of  mind  and  heart, 
leading  to  future  amendment,  and,  when  practicable,  to 
restitution. 

Unitarians  are  sometimes  charged  with  relying  upon 
their  own  merits,  but  erroneously.  They  profess  to  look 
for  everything  they  have  or  can  expect  solely  to  the  free 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  manifested  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  procuring  cause  of  sal- 
vation, of  which  conversion  where  necessary,  and  repent- 
ance and  better  obedience  in  all  cases,  are  only  the  pre- 
scribed, but  indispensable  condition ;  a  condition,  which 
thoy  believe  that  all  men  are  competent  to  fulfil,  by  a 
dili^:ent  and  conscientious  exercise  of  their  natural  powers. 
Those  powers,  and  the  entire  constitution  which  man  in- 
herits at  his  birth,  they  believe  to  be  such  as  his  Maker 
intended  them  to  be,  not  less  capable  in  their  own  nature 
of  religious  and  moral  improvement  than  those  of  his  first 
progenitor,  when  cultivated  with  due  care,  exercised  under 
an  influential  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  an  habitual 
application  for  the  Divine  protection  and  blessing  promised 
in  the  (rospel  of  Jesus  Chnst. 

Unitarians  for  the  most  i>art  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Restitution ;  considering  punishment,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  not  as  the  expression  of  what  is  called  rin- 
dictive  justice,  but  as  the  instalment  of  a  remedial  disci- 
pline, destined  ultimately  to  bring  back  the  sinner  irom  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Others  however  are  understood  to  be- 
lieve in  the  final  destruction  of  sinners.  But  it  should  be 
obser^'cd  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  precise  statement ;  because  in  fact  there  does 
not  exist  any  Unitarian  creed  or  standard,  which  the  gene- 
ral body  have  ever  formally  recognised  as  of  authority. 
No  Unitarian  will  allow  himself  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  opinions  maintained  by  any  other,  let  his  talents,  emi- 
nence, or  reputation  be  what  they  may.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  respect  in  which  they  universally  hold  the 
names  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  they  would  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  charc^e  them  either  collectively  or  individu- 
ally even  with  all  the  theological  opinions  maintained  by 
these  eminent  persons ;  still  less  would  they  choose  to  be 
considered  as  adopting  implicitly  all  their  peculiar  tenets 
in  metaphysics  or  philosophy. 

AVithout  touching  on  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
respecting  the  history  of  Unitarianism  in  the  primitive 
church,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe  that 
it  quickly  made  its  appearance  among  the  leading  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fate  of  SeiTctus, 
who  was  burnt  at  Geneva  for  the  profession  of  this  obnoxi- 
ous sentiment,  is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  character  of  Calvin. 
Si^veral  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian  reformers  of  that 
period  were  anti-Trinitarians  of  different  degrees,  some  of 
whom  became  distinguished  lights  and  founders  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  distant  lands.  In  this  country,  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizab(>th,  and  James  I.,  several  per- 
bons  expiated  the  offence  of  this  form  of  heresy  at  the  stake ; 
but    the    first   religious    society    established    in  England 


avowedly  on  this  piinciple  was  gathered  in  the  time  of  the 
Common  wealth  by  Biddle,  who  mav  therefore  be  styled 
the  lather  of  Enirlish  Unitarianism.    I'lie  Unitarians  of  the 


representatives  of  that  branch  of  the  early  Non-confomiiiU 
who  received  the  denomination  of  Presbyterians ;  and  thejf 
are  still  known  by  that  name,  though  no  Presbyterian  form 
of  church-government,  properly  so  called,  has  ever  exiitfed 
either  among  them  or  their  predecessors.    A  smaller  body 
are  Baptists ;   and  a  few  societies  now  Unitarian  origiiaJly 
belonged  wholly  or  partially  to  the  Independent  denomiaap 
tion.    In  the  j)foper  sense  of  tlie  word  they  are  all  Consn- 
gationalists ;  inasmuch  as  every  society  i&  a  distinct  rdigi* 
ous  community,  acknowledging  no  external  control  upoD 
earth  in  spiritual  concerns.    In  Ireland  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  a  considerable  body  who  seceded  from  the  l*re«bT- 
terian  church  early  in  the  last  century,  on  refusinig  to  sab- 
scribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  are  wholly  or  chiefly  Uni- 
tarian ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  still  larger  seceanon 
which  has  more  recently  taken  place  on  a  similar  ground, 
forming  what  is  now  called  the  Remonstrant  Synod.    The 
first  of  these  bodies  consists  of  nine,  the  second  of  thirty 
congregations,  most  of  them  very  numerous.     There  an 
also    five  Unitarian  congregations  connected    with   Um 
southern  Presbyterian  synod  of  Munster.    Flourishing  Uni- 
tarian congregations  have  lately  been  formed  in  Edinburgli 
and  Glasgow,  and  several  smaller  societies  exist  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 

The  absolute  number,  either  of  congregation*  or  of  indi- 
viduals forming  what  may  be  called  the  Unitarian  body 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  esti- 
mate with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  There  exists  no 
authorit]^  empowered  to  exact  returns  of  this  kind ;  and 
though  inhumes  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascer^ 
taining  this  point,  no  precise  result  has  been  obtained. 
But  it  is  thought  the  entire  number  would  not  be  over- 
rated at  three  hundred  congregations,  comprising  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are  at  least  four 
distinct  religious  bodies  who  profess  anti-Trinitarian  opi- 
nions : — 1.  A  large  portion  of  the  Congregationalist  churcnci 
in  Massachusetts,  with  a  few  in  the  adjoining  states  of 
New  England,  to  which  may  be  added  churches  of  the 
same  denomination  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  is 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  strength  of  this  denomina- 
tion is  understood  to  be  at  Boston  and  the  neighbourhood : 
it  numbers  about  150  congregations.  2.  The  Univcrsal- 
ists, whose  leading  tenet  is  the  doctrine  of  Universal  .Restitu- 
tion ;  but  who  have  in  general  adopted  some  modification 
of  Unitarianism.  The  churches  of  this  sect  are  very  nu- 
merous. 3.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  American 
Quakers,  from  whom  their  orthodox  brethren  have  seceded 
of  late  yeai-s,  and  formed  a  distinct  commumty.  In  the 
Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1831,  their  number  was  estimated  at  43,000.  4.  A 
numerous  denomination  who  call  themselves  Chritftians  by 
way  of  distinction,  refusing  to  be  enrolled  as  the  foilowen 
of  any  other  leader.  They  numbered  some  years  since  not 
fewer  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  congregations. 

At  Geneva,  once  the  fountain-head  and  stronghold  of 
Calvinism,  the  pulpits  are  mostly  occupied  by  Unitarian 
preachers,  and  simihu  views  are  generally  prevalent  among 
the  people.  The  same  fnmsition  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  adjacent  canton  of  the  Pa\s 
de  Vaud. 

In  Transylvania  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of 
Socinus,  Davides,  and  others,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still 
foim  a  numei-ous  community,  estimated  in  1839  at  47,000. 
They  have  a  college  at  Klausenberg,  containing  about 
100  students.  We  learn  from  a  late  traveller  that  they  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  for  their  prudence  and  modera- 
tion in  politics,  their  industry  and  morality  in  private  life, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  education  to  Uie  generality  of 
those  of  their  own  class.  (Paget's  Hungary  and  Trantyl" 
vania.) 

In  tliis  ai-ticle  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the 
Scriptural  proofs  on  which  Unitarians  are  accustomed  to 
rely ;  still  less  to  give  any  minute  critical  examination  of  the 
texts  usually  cited  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines ;  hut 
merely  to  state  as  concisely  and  distinctly  as  possible  what 
those  doctrines  are.  Tliose  who  wish  to  obtain  farther  in- 
formation outhis  subject  are  referred  (among  other  sources) 
to  Lindsey's  Apology  and  Sequel :  I^.ardner's  Letter  oh  fA# 
Logon ;  Belsham's  CW//i  Ivquiry :  Carpenter's  VmiUi-' 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Goitjiel :   Yate«*s  Nf^JieM'to 


nun  I  sin 

Jill rd taw ;  and  the  Doctrinal  Discoui-ses  of  the  late  Dr. 
present  day  in  this  country  are  chiefly  tlie  descendants  and  I  Channing. 
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rity.  An  organized  militia  was  required  for  defence  a^gainst 
the  aggressions»of  the  Indians  and  Frencli  settlers,  tinder 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  a  class  of  profes- 
sional public  men  had  grown  up  in  the  colonies :  men 
indisposed  by  their  tastes,  or  incapacitated  by  their  want 
of  powers  of  continuous  industry,  for  trade  or  agriculture, 
devoted  themselves  to  public  business,  not  merely  as  ama- 
teurs, but  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  living,  and  sometimes 
affluence  and  power.  The  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
acted  heaped  a  number  of  incongruous  employments  upon 
them:  they  were  in  general  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
lawyer,  politician,  and  soldier,  not  entirely  secluded  from 
mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  almost  incessant  wars  between  France  and  England 
had  developed  more  comprehensive  views  and  more  am- 
bitious aspirings  among  tnese  men  than  could  find  sus- 
tenance in  the  petty  domestic  business  of  one  colony.  The 
remoteness  of  the  central  government  not  unfrequently 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  local  authorities  to  take  mea- 
sures which,  in  strict  propriety,  could  only  ori^nate  with 
it,  and  employ  tlu*  nearest  and  readiest  agents  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Undertakings  too-  were  at  times 
found  necessary  which  surpassed  the  powers  of  a  single 
colony,  and  for  which  the  combined  efforts  of  several 
were  required.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  but 
belong  properly  to  the  history  of.individual  colonies :  the 
enterprise  however  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
in  1745,  as  the  first  in  a  train  of  operations  which  led  to 
a  gradually  extending  federation  of  the  colonies,  belongs 
to  their  common  history. 

From  1730,  when  the  resolution  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  unite  its  settlements  in  Louisiana  and  Caiuida  by 
a  chain  of  posts  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  became 
apparent,  every  movement  of  that  power  had  been  jealously 
watched  by  the  English.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Cherokees  south  and  west  of  Carolina,  in 
which  theyacknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  King 
George.  The  province  of  New  York,  apprehending  an 
invasion  from  tne  Indians  under  French  influence,  voted, 
in  1734,  6000/.  for  fortifying  the  city  of  New  York ;  4000/. 
for  erecting  a  stone  fort  and  other  conveniences  for  soldiers 
at  Albany ;  800/.  for  a  fort  and  blockhouse  at  Schenectady ; 
and  500/.  for  managing  the  Senecas,  and,  if  possible,  con- 
structing military  posts  in  their  territories.  In  1744  war  was 
declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France  ;  and  before  the 
intelligence  reached  New  England,  the  governor  of  Cape 
Breton  sent  000  soldiers  under  Duvivier  against  Canso, 
wbich  they  surprised  and  took.  As  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion, and  also  as  a  measure  of  security  against  French 
privateers,  it  was  deemed  by  the  English  a  measure  of  high 
importance  to  reduce  Louisbourg,  a  strong  fortified  town, 
erected  by  the  French  on  Cape  Breton.  Shirley,  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  enterprise  to  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  without  waiting  for  authority  from 
England.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote,  and  circulars  despatched  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  requesting  assistance :  all 
excused  themselves  from  taking  part  m  the  adventure, 
except  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Forces  were  raised,  and  a  small  navy  equipped.  Massa- 
chusetts sent  3250  men.  New  Hampshire  304,  Connecticut 
516,  Uhode  Island  300  (who  arrived  too  late) :  these  were 
commanded  by  native  officers.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  consented  that  their  colonv  sloops  should  be  em- 
ployed as  cruiiers ;  Massachusetts  hired  a  privateer  of  200 
tons,  and  a  snow  of  less  burden ;  Boston  htted  out  a  ship 
and  a  snow ;  the  governor  added  a  ship  of  20  guns,  a 
snow,  a  brig,  and  three  sloops :  this  squadron  was  placed 
under  Captain  Tyng  as  commodore.  The  armament  was 
joined  on*  Canso  by  Commodore  Warren  from  England, 
with  one  ship  of  60  guns  and  three  of  40  guns  each.  Louis- 
bourg and  a  number  of  rich  French  vessels  were  taken  by 
Warren  and  the  provincial  forces.  The  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  refused  to  pai'ticipate  in  the  expedition, 
on  hearing  that  Louisbourg  was  taken,  voted  4000^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  emboldened  Shirley  to 
project  the  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 
America.  The  British  ministry  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  a  circular  was  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
governors  of  Virginia  anci  all  the  colonies  to  the  north- 
ward, requiring  them  to  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could 
8|>are,  and  form  them  into  companies  of  100,  to  be  ready 


to  support  the  naval  and  land  forces' to  be  sent  fiat 
Elngland.  Hie  colonial  assemblies  voted,  in  1746,  vcij 
unequal  proportions  of  men : — ^New  Hampshire,  500; 
Massachusetts,  3500;  Rhode  Island,  300;  Connecticitf, 
1000 ;  New  York,  1600 ;  New  Jersey,  500 ;  Maiykad, 
300 ;  Vii^inia,  100  ;  Pennsylvania,  400 :  in  all,  SZOO.  M 
the  Eneush  troops  and  general,  or  even  orders  fioa 
England,  were  expected  in  vain  the  whole  summer.  Am 
autumn  approached,  Shirley  and  Warren  resolved,  raditr 
than  allow  the  whole  year  to  pass  in  inaction,  to  assemlili 
a  sufBcient  force  of  provincials  at  Albany,  and  with  it 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Foist 
Before  this  could  be  effected,  movements  among  tk 
French  and  Indians  along  the  north  frontier  of  New 
Englajid.  and  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  fleet,  with  40(0 
soldiers  and  military  stores,  from  France,  turned  all  the* 
attention  to  the  defensive  operations.  In  a  few  days  MO 
of  the  inland  militia  inarched  into  Boston ;  0000  hcM 
themselves  in  momentary  readiness  to  march  from  Coa- 
necticut ;  old  forts  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  erectc4 
A  succession  of  storms,  in  which  the  French  fleet  sustaiiMd 
much  loss,  and  a  pestilential  fever,  which  broke  out  amoQ| 
the  French  troops,  averted  the  danger.  The  colonists  wk 
that  the  mother  country  had  left  them  to  cany  on  its  wir 
with  their  own  unaided  resources.  No  other  operation 
of  moment  were  undertaken  in  America  till  a  treaty  mi 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1748. 

The  treaty  produced  no  peace,  but  only  a  hollow  truce, 
during  which  both  parties  were  digesting  and  maturing 
more  extensive  plans  of  war.  There  were  also  desuUoi; 
hostilities  carried  on  along  the  whole  frontier,  and  the 
North  American  colonies,  both  of  France  and  England, 
were  all  frontier.  The  military  organization  of  New 
England  and  New  York  was  kept  up.  Even  in  Pennsyl- 
vama  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  establiah- 
ment,  and  the  dexterous  mansjgement  of  Franklin,  had 
introduced  a  respectably  disciplined  militia,  erected  forli» 
and  procured  cannon.  In  1751  Virginia  was  divided  into 
military  districts,  and  an  officer,  called  adiutant-genenl, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  appointed  in  each,  whose  dotf 
it  was  to  assemble  and  exercise  the  militia,  inspect  then 
arms,  and  enforce  the  discipline  prescribed  b^  the  lam. 
When  Governor  Dinwiddie  arrived  in  Vimnia,  in  17% 
he  portioned  out  the  colony  into  four  mifitaiy  divisiom^ 
and  George  Washington,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the 
adjutants-general,  had  his  commission  as  maior  renewed, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  northern  oivision. 

In  1753  tne  French  crossed  the  Ohio  in  force,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  CMiio. 
This  fact  being  reported  by  Washington,  who  had  beca 
sent  on  an  exploratory  mission  by  Dinwiddie,  a  small  force 
was  called  out  to  watch  the  frontier,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Washington,  who  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria.  Orders  from  England  had  by  tbii 
time  reached  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  instructing 
them,  in  the  event  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  recommending  union 
for  defence.  In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  t 
general  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  was 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  New  York,  called 
the  Six  Nations.  The  convention  met  at  Albany,  on  the 
14th  June,  17^ :  it  was  composed  of  deleenites  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Manrland,  with  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  and  it  was  met  by  150  men  of 
the  Six  Nations.  This  assembly  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States :  a  plan  was  presented  to 
it  for  a  permanent  union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one 
government,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  defence  and 
other  important  general  purposes. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  came  prepared  with  plana 
for  a  union  of  the  colonies  to  be  submitted  to  the  congress. 
A  vote  was  taken  whether  a  union  should  be  establi^ed, 
which  passed  unanimously  in  the  affirmative ;  a  committee 
was  then  appointed,  of  one  from  each  colony,  to  repoit  on 
the  different  plans,  and  that  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Franklin  was  preferred,  and  with  a  few  amendments 
reported.  Franklin^s  proposal  was,  that  application  shodld 
be  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  include  all  the 
British  colonics  in  North  America  within  one  govern- 
ment, under  which  each  colony  might  retain  its  own  con- 
stitution ;  that  tills  general  government  should  be  adminia- 
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'  L"1i«hI, appoinladuii!   r]y  -■   '■ 
i.iiiijj  tiot&umlRl  h; 
.  t.n.-nt  cuIiuiIm :    lii>' 
..nil'  III*  poner  to   )iv,. 

-    .1.  Ui  ataiu!  Oow  setlJiu.il-;  .    -..  •..  ,„ 

[UiiU  lu'.rs  fof  IIm-  new  Mt(]«Di«nU  till  ilu:  cmm, 
«ltl  farai  UiL-m  iMp  jiulicalar  icviernnivitti.  tu  rsiac  imd 
J  foIiLi-n,  bufld  roK>  nod  cquiji  vewielii  for  liit>  ilvfuaut; 
'  \pjk*>  poacti  cr  dcclitrv  war  with  thr 

i'tl-  Jndina  Inula,  lo  Itvy  dutiia  tur 
10    Hi>potiil    a    livskii^TT.       Afti-r 

Jliui  vi<L*  o^rnRd  to,  uud  imiiiM 
lu  Ibu  biuu'd  of  Iradi.'  and  llie 
rvKml  |'riiiini:v*.  Thu  bimrd  of  tnulo 
a  1(111  lUnuicratic,  Uir  •wwmltUi?!!  u  (nn 


Uh  Uw  minds  iir  Ibu  Ainttric&n  tciuieni  bul  lakvn.  luid 

lU  diwuauan  in  the  jworincial  B»«nib[io<  livoted  tinin's 

'MiKli  upoa  a.  Utipble  mnl  (jntctiiml  rotnuunt  at  luiioi. 

'■'.   ftrrmod  piiblifl  upiiiion:  tur,  with  th»  Gvcviitiaii  nf  &u 

<  :.'.'ri>['  prc'.iili^tit.  it  i^mbodio  all  lh«i  cwcntiol  featurn*  t>( 

I  iivlj  ailupt«il  by  llie  Unilud  Siiilw. 

■     <liiviMd  K  sclirinc  of  tlwir  own 

iiC  llie  priivinoeii,  wilii  somi;  mrai 

^'  I'ouncilft.  w«Te  to  neet  »nA  maki 

.  .i..,^i:uii:.jL?  lui  iliL-  vnuimon  dofvitcc  i  Ihey  nete  to  dratr 

<<  I   i.iu  Ukimui>   t)l'  Grtwt.  Brituii  tat  the  expeuiw,  wliicb 

o.-iioflarvmrd*  labo  rffundwl  bj's  tax  tsvicd  in  Amrrica 

•  iHl  u(  pHillamcnt.    No  imnrdialc  urruijcesiealji  were 

ii-oi*  for  nwiixiDi;  tliii  project;  but  in  llie  ni«iintinte 

1 '  inrral  Brwldiick  wiu  tetit  to  America  with  Iwo  reitimcnti 

I  I  it^laf  irooiM.    His  pix)g;reNi  luwarda  the  I'roiiller  »«■ 

[i'ltfi!  in  Moiylimd  ftir  want  of  carriii|{«*,  no  commit- 

■:ii.'l     »(r.ui;;i'it]i'iils    having  been   mule   either   by   Ihc 

^'''[[llaeDU.     Out  ofttu*  dilemma  the 

!  Uy  ths  practical  treniiM  ufFmnUin. 

ii.-tly  regardlew  of  the  advi»  of  tbn 

>:>  Indian  vnatnre,  and  led  Ihc  ad- 

•-■.  i.i>  uimv  into  tin  ambucttule,  nbvrv  il 

.    UvUftti^.     iMobHT,  who  commanded  tlie 

-I'll.  Bed  precipitately  to  Ftulodelphia.    Wa*h- 

:  i';iiish«d  tiiruseir  ill  vovenng  tli«  raUeat  uftbe 

[     '\, and  Hibke(|iicnl1)'  in  prcitccKng  the  Virxintan 

i>!ii-r.    TheAMMublyuT  I>hil»ddphia.  n^d  eO.CKX}/.  In 

:  i-i'it  Uieir  frontier  in  a  »t)il«  of  J«fenc« ;  and  tho  erection 

:  i.istt,  uui  llie  I'lillidg  out  luid  orguniiing  thu  niilitia  ivu 

minuted  to  rmnkliii.    In  Iho  meantime  the  provincini 

loivea    of   t)ie  New   Eiiglwid    provincen  had  Htruiwlcd 

j     o^iuokt  tho  French  with  vaj)'inf;  fortone  bol wren  Albany 

I    ud  Fort  Geunce :  their  c&mpaien  ended  with  Lxitii  jiartins 

r^rintt  "itliin  their  tespccti«u  irontien  and  ttreRuthvning 

th«ir  nrt*.    The  remit  of  the  milttary  operation*  of  the 

I  fir  was  alanuio);  lo  the  Britbh  aetllers,  but  a  more  kut- 

-  impreMion  produced  in  their  nilnda  wai,  that  it  wonid 

.  .  1^  been  hIiU  mure  disulroti*  hod  their  defence  be«n  in- 

iifipd  to  Brititli  troop*  entirely,  lontead  of  being  lell 

..'iiily  to  Ihclr  invn  vxutiom. 

Though  hmtUitlei  bad  been  carrjinK  on  in  America  in 

".■ri  and  1755,  war  was  not  iWranby  declared  between 

iMiiaio  ondFrnnce  till  1756.    In  lluU  year  extensive  ormo- 

luvitta  vrcttHnt  to  America  by  both  Kovernments,  and  Die 

pfuviudll  reKimeuli  acted  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 

[    war  •«  auxiliariea.    Tliey  continued  to  form  a  iii^ority  of 

'    the  Britiib  fiiteea,  but  tlicb-  officers  were  kept  in  a  xub- 

ordinate  condition  extremely  gaJling  to  those  among  them 

x>  lui  luul  acquired  military  experience  in  the  li:onti«r  ware. 

I  I  dm  expodilioa  uf  Vernon  against  Carthagenn.  and  on 

liuT  ocea/>ion«.     Thp  rest  of  tlie  wOr  Ihereforr,  hm  alford- 

in^  tto  further  iudicilions  of  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  nn- 

lioiiality  among  the  An^lo-Ameiicans,  may  be  pFuavd  over 

ivith  the  intimation  that  it  nna  ended  in  1763  with  the  crs- 

aion  of  Canada  lo  Great  Britain  by  France. 

Tmmediatciy  aflot  tho  ratiilcatiun  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
tlie  intention  of  ttie  Brili«li  mimstera  to  quarter  troops  in 
America  and  support  them  by  taxeii  levied  on  the  colonies 
iTO*  announced.  On  tho  Idtn  of  March,  17fi4,  the  IIoum) 
of  QuQUiions  adopted  a  r««o1uticm, '  that  it  was  proper  lo 
charge  certain  Mamp-diitic*  in  Ibe  colonies  and  planta- 
Uon*.'  Afld  ou  tJio  filh  of  April  on  act  wu  passed  grant- 
iag  certain  duties  io  the  colonie*.  This  act  was  in  sub- 
ktanire  only  a  renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  George  U.,  but 
itutodof  IhareawuCcomiaerciu  regulations)  awitjned  in 
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liod   impresBL'd  the  ci'l' 


and  noiT  it  v... 

when  tliut  it,'..  11 

upon  their  li 

Ooluilisll.      Xin-    .\av.ui.liiJii    .JLl, 

onnclrd  in    iiitit),    luul    ■l»*ya    l<  ii 

America.    Tho  Ni<nr  Encloailrts  <  !  i' 

AfediU-rronean  and  brvuglil  baok  li  r  n 

Ruii^lK  in  t!Xv\%a,aa«  ;  R[iaia  naa   V,  .  v 

rtce  (if  CiifolinB;  ih<  Dutch  octtlpi.  .p 

without  hcrui>l<<  thutr  conunereiul  u: 

pMvnt  cuunt^,     '  It  hfu  W«Q  a  i'  ;j 

my  oJmiiiistialJuit,'  said  SItHoIk'iI    .  '<i 

incmiTHico  the  tiiulit  of  the  Aiii' .  i>' 

utmost  lalilode.     Nay.  it  hna  bvim   :  ■  : 

vcimp  irregulariliMln  thvir  tmdu  \>i'  ' 
couriKinK  thfni  to  an  exlennvi'  .  '  .  .it 

they  1,'ain  DOO.OOQ/..  I  am  convin^...  >,n,i  .,,  ,.-^.  ,=,«» 
an>:TwW«nill2QU,IXK)/.  of  their  gainiiwtlj  U  (u  hii,  loa- 
jerty'i  exchequer  t^  the  labour  and  prailuct  uf  (hi*  kinx' 
dom  ;  as  iannense  quanlitlea  of  cv«(y  kJLid  i;o  tliilher ;  and 
as  tlif.y  increiue  in  Ih^r  foraign  Aowrican  trade  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wonted.*  But  this  lenittncy  was  pu^ 
liii[M  more  unwise  tlian  a  iig:orci«u  Knibrceinent  of  the 
nuvigotJon  lawK;  beinjt  generally  left  in  abeyance,  any 
allenipl  lu  enforce  them  wu  in  ap)ie.vaiiue  {pvtiiapt  la 
reality)  a  resiiftcitstion  of  oWlet.e  laws  for  purely  vex- 
atious punKmus.  Uncof  tlw  ooeononal  nttempts  Id  cuii}rBe 
them  in  llotttoa  liaving  led  to  the  iwiimg  of  'writt  iif  oo- 
■istance '  to  aid  Giu(otn*iiouM  otficct*  in  Ibe  diuihonte  of 
their  duty,  occotrflnfj  to  lh«  unage  of  the  exchtquer  in 
Etislnnd.  g».ve  ocranon  to  chiill«nc«  the  locrnlity  nl  thi-«u 
wtilii  in  the  provincial  Superior  Court  uf  Jujfite.  Mr. 
Otii,  at  that  time  advocate-g«neral,  was  rtquL'>itt.'<I  by  the 
government  to  nrgu*  in  support  i>i  the  wiitu:  liv  reltiu^, 
revised  liin  ufGoc  and  appeared  as  counsel  fur  tlie  jieoule 
In  plend  nfraln^t  them.  Inn  dcdiion  nf  the  court  wiu.that 
it  '  could  see  no  fouiidation  for  such  a  writ ;'  bat  Iku  wna 
the  Iciut  effect  of  Utia'aarEiimcnt.  In  the  course  of  it  he. 
the  words  of  President  Adams's  summary  of  tiis  speech, 
rumined  the  acts  of  trade  one  by  one,  and  demonstrated 
tluit  if  liiey  were  eonndered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed 


province.'  This  wii»  Uie  ibeme  that  oiTeated  the  attention 
ofthe  public  and  dwelt  in  tlicir  recollection.    '  I  do  say,' 

rutc  Adams,  long  after, '  that  Mr.  Utis's  oriiliun  ngtunst 

ritt  of  usistancu  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life- 

Tlie  enacUncnta  of  1764  wen  met  in  llie  spirit  which 
Otis  had  imipired.  Tlie  Assembly  of  Maeeachusctts  pro* 
tested  against  the  Sugar  Act  and  tne  c|uartcring  uf  troops  n< 
unconstitutional :  and  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  during 
the  recess,  lo  write  to  ottier  ^overiimenls  to  intbrm  Ihcin 
of  the  resolution*,  and  to  invite  all  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  Join  wilh  them  lo  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Siicar  Act  and 
"irevcnt  tlic  ennclment  of  a  Stomp  Act.  In  Virginia,  the 
louse  of  Burgvsaea,  on  receiving  infonuation  of  the  de- 

lomtory  act,  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  a  memorial 
to  Uie  House  of  I.oi'dih  and  a  remoiistt«ncc  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tlic  confiscation*  of  the  naval  commandcn 
iiut  a  stop  to  llie  commerce  which  the  English  coluaies 
liod  carried  on  with  the  French  islands  and  the  Spanish 
iclUements.  'Hie  consequence  of  these  acta  and  di-ieus- 
iions  was  a  univcrMd  ferment  throughout  the  tolonir* ; 
lievertheleis  the   Sugar  Act,  being  regarded   as   a   com- 

erctal  regulallon,  was  not  openl;  disobeyed. 

lu  the  twginning  of  17^  the  British  parliament  followed 

>  tlic  declaratory  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  by 
passing  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  hlnmp- 
duty  through  all  the  American  culoiiies.  The  AFstiublie* 
of  Maaaachusetts  and  VirgiriiA  protckted  Bgaini-t  ttit  ni't  ns 
uncoiiiilitutiunal.  On  Ihc  7th  uf  Oetobsr  a  coiiB:ri'>^,  con- 
sisting of  tweuly-eight  delcgateiv  ^>u  Uic  .Aitieiublies  uf 
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MaasachusettB,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation^ 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  in 
the  city  of  "New  York.  The  results  of  its  deliberations 
were,  a  petition  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  colonies  to  ap- 
point special  agents  to  solicit  redress  of  grievances.  Be- 
sides the  new  measures,  almost  every  colony  was  at  that 
time  complaining  of  some  particular  grievance,  some  of 
them  of  long  standing :  the  Stamp  Act  had  the  effect  of 
making  each  colony  adopt  all  the  grievances  of  its  neigh- 
houn  as  its  own.  The  Stamp  Act  was  never  enforced :  in 
every  town  local  mobs  obliged  those  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated collectors  and  distributors  under  it  to  decline  the 
employment.  In  1766  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  by 
parliament ;  but  the  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
ratory act,  asserting  the  right  and  power  of  the  British 
legislature  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever.  In 
conformity  with  this  declaration  an  act  was  passed  in  1767, 
imposing  a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colours,  and  teas, 
tp  DC  paid  by  the  colonists  in  the  colonies.  This  act  was 
met  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  with  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit  of  resistance  as  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  addressed,  in  February,  1768,  a  circular 
letter  to  the  burgesses  and  representatives  of  the  people 
throughout  the  colonies,  requesting  them  to  unite  to 
obtain  redress.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  British 
minister  transmitted  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors,  in- 
structing them  to  use  their  influence  to  defeat  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  colonies,  by  prevailing  upon  the  Assemblies 
of  their  respective  provinces  to  take  no  notice  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts letter,  fhe  colonial  legislatures  refused  to  give 
any  promise  to  that  effect,  and  were  dissolved.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  being  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  re-assembled  imder  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention, and  continued  to  sit  and  act  as  a  legislature  in 
defiance  of  his  authority.  "When  the  new  colonial  legisla- 
tures met,  in  1769,  they  proved  as  intractable  as  their  pre- 
decessors. In  1770  Lord  North,  who  had  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Grafton  as  premier,  prepared  a  bill  to  repeal  as 
much  of  the  act  of  1767  as  imposed  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  and  painters'  colours,  and  to  continue  that  part 
which  imposed  a  duty  on  tea.  Such  a  trifling  alteration 
could  have  no  eifcct  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans: 
they  objected  to  the  British  parliament's  right  to  tax 
them,  not  to  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  and  were  not  to  be 
conciliated  by  a  remission  of  duties  repealed,  to  use  Lord 
North's  own  words,  '  because  they  had  been  found  unpro- 
ductive.' 

From  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  1765  till  1774, 
there  was  little  appcaraiice  of  concert  among  the  colonies 
in  their  opposition  to  the  parliamentary  measures  of  the 
mother-country.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  could 
enforce  none  of  its  mandates  throughout  the  thirteen 
colonies,  except  where  its  soldiers  were  present  to  enforce 
them.  But  the  resistance  was  ever^wnere  local,  spon- 
taneous, unprcconccrted.  Each  colony,  each  a.ssembly, 
tauh  township,  each  man.  resisted  in  (heir  individual  or 
corporate  capacities,  but  without  any  appearance  of  pre- 
vious arrangoracnt  or  ulterior  object.  This  desultory 
struggle  had  the  effect  of  making  the  opposition  a  personal 
concern  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.  An  emulative  spirit 
made  every  man  or  con)omtion  seek  to  outdo  his  or  its 
fellows  in  boldness,  in  1771  the  Regulators  of  North 
r'arolina  j>hut  up  the  courts  of  justice,  and  were  only  put 
down  after  a  pitched  battle.  In  1772  the  colonists  of 
Hho(U'  Island  captured  the  armed  government  schooner 
Gnspei*.  In  17711  the  citizens  of  Boston  threw  the  cargoes 
of  tea,  whirh  had  been  brouirht  into  their  harbour  notwith- 
standinir  their  non-importation  resolutions,  into  the  sea. 
Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  oflicers  to 
enforce  the  obnoxious  laws  called  forth  petitions,  protests, 
and  remonstrances  from  the  colonial  legislatures;  and 
when  these  bodies  were  dissolved,  their  members  met  as 
congresses  cr  conventions  without  the  authority  of  the 
governors,  and  transacted  business  as  before.  Every  col- 
lision between  the  British  soldierv  and  the  colonists  gave 
otrcasion  to  public  meetings,  in  which  the  popular  wrath  v^-as 
stimulated  by  flowing  declamation.  This  chaotic  period 
of  agitation  is  one  which  precedes  all  social  revolutions :  it 
is  giv'.n'jT  y>opular  leaders  too  much  credit  for  inventive 
genius  and  lorosiLrht  to  s:iy  they  occasion  it;  at  best 
they  car  only  use  it.    But  the  popular  leaders  in  .\mcrica 


were  not  slack  in  their  efforts  to  give  form  and  orgaoio- 
tion  to  this  spontaneous  movement.  Soldiers  had  beea 
quartered  upon  Boston  so  early  as  1768,  under  the  im- 
pression that  its  citizens  were  the  originators  of  the  disi^ 
fection,  of  which  they  were  only  the  boldest  utterers.  Tht 
destruction  of  the  tea  in  that  town  in  1773  was  puniibed 
in  1774  by  an  act  of  parliament  ordering  the  port  to  be 
shut  up.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  converted  the  con- 
munitv  of  Boston  into  martyrs  for  American  liberty.  Al 
Philadelphia  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  pooicr 
inhabitants:  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  proclaimed  • 
solemn  fast  to  be  observed  on  the  day  the  port  was  closed: 
the  neighbouring  ports  offered  the  use  of  their  stores  and 
wharfs  to  the  merchants  of  Boston.  Boston  became  i 
central  point  towards  which  the  sympathies  of  all  Ameriet 
converged — the  nucleus  of  a  combination  of  all  the  colo- 
nies. Uommittees  of  correspondence  already  existed  h 
most  of  them.  The  flrst  had  been  appointed  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Boston,  in  1772 ;  another  by  the  House  of  Bm- 
gesses  of  Virginia,  in  1779.  In  June,  1774,  the  Massacfm- 
setts  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a  committee  of  I 
five  persons  to  meet  committees  or  delegates  from  the  I 
other  provinces  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  September:  I 
and  by  the  agency  of  the  committees  of  correspondence  it 
was  brought  to  pass  that  delegates  from  eleven  colonic 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  the  month  named. 
The  colonies  represented  were — ^New  Hampshire,  Masn- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Nev 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginit. 
On  the  14th  the  deputies  from  North  (Carolina  arrived.  This 
first  Continental  Congress  continued  to  sitforeii^ht  weeks. 
During  that,  period  it  prepared  and  published — L  A  De- 
claration of  Rights,  enumerating  the  acts  by  which  they 
had  been  violated,  and  declaring  a  repeal  of  these  acts  in- 
dispensable to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  2,  A  loyal  address  to  the  kin?. 
3,  An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  4,  Lt>tters  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's,  Novt 
Scotia,  and  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  invitin|3^  them  to 
unite  in  the  common  cause  of  British  America.  5,  A  me- 
morial to  the  people  of  British  America,  stating  the  neces- 
sity of  a  firm  observance  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
Congress,  as  they  valued  the  rights  derived  from  their  coi 
stitution. 

Having  transacted  this  business,  Congress  dissolved,  hit 
not  without  expressing  an  opinion  *  that  another  concresi 
should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May  next  ensuing*,  at  Phila- 
delphia, unless  the  redress  of  their  grievances  should  he 
previously  obtained ;'  and  recommending  *  to  all  the  colo- 
nies to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  tc 
attend  at  that  time  and  place,  should  events  make  tneir 
meeting  necessary.'  The  resolutions  of  the  Continent&i 
Congress  received  the  sanction  of  the  thirteen  provincial 
congresses  and  colonial  assemblies,  \rith  the  exception  of 
that  of  New  York :  that  town,  as  the  head-c^uarters  of  the 
British  army,  and  animated  by  the  mere  spirit  of  trade,  wis 
more  lukewarm  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  was  t 
realization  of  the  plan  of  union  proposed  hy  PranWin 
twenty  years  before.  This  became  more  apparent  in  ITTIi. 
The  second  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  but  before  that  time  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  Massachusetts.  The  inti- 
mation of  this  collision  to  Congress  called  forth  a  declara- 
tion that  hostilities  had  already  commenced,  and  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  On  the 
27th  of  May  it  was  voted  that  20,000  men  should  be  im- 
mediately equipped,  and  George  Washington  appointed 
general  and  commander-in-chief;  articles  of  war  were 
framed,  and  the  organization  of  the  higher  departments  of 
the  army  commenced ;  and,  most  decisive  step  of  all,  hilb 
of  credft  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of 
milled  Spanish  dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tlie  war. 
and  *the  Twelve  United  Colonies'  pledged  for  their  ru 
demption.  On  the  25th  of  July  it  was  voted  that  additional 
bills,  to  the  value  of  another  million,  should  be  struck,  and 
that  a  force  not  exceeding  5000  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
New  York  department.  On  the  28th,  that  a  postmaster- 
general  be  appointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  a  line 
of  posts  estaDlished  under  his  direction  fVom  Falmouth  in 
New  England  to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  On  the  2?wh  of 
November  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  friends  of  America  in  other  countries :  it  was  called 
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electors,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  following  for 
the  electors  to  meet  and  choose  a  president. 

A  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  met  at 
New  York  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  elected  a  speaker ;  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  had  met  on  the  6th,  and  elected  a 
speaker  pro  tempore  to  count  the  votes  for  president. 
George  Washington,  it  was  found,  had  been  unanimously 
elected  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Washington  took  tne  oath  of  office  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by 
a  speech.  On  the  2l8t  of  Ma^  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  llepresentatives  to  the  effect  that  there 
ought  to  be  established :  1,  a  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
wim  a  secretary  at  its  head  removeable  by  the  president ; 
2,  a  treasury  department,  with  a  secretary  at  its  head, 
removeable  by  the  president ;  3,  a  department  of  war, 
with  a  secretary  at  its  head,  removeable  by  the  president. 
Bills  were  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution, 
which  passed  both  Houses,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Ijresident.  The  constitution  was  now  completely  in  opera- 
tion. Since  that  time  down  to  the  present  daj^  it  has  only 
experienced  a  few  immaterial  modincations — ^in  the  mode 
of  voting  for  president  and  vice-president ;  in  the  substi- 
tution of  an  annual  message  from  the  president  to  Con- 
gress instead  of  a  speech  delivered  in  person  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  ;  and  in  the  addition  of  a  secretary  of 
the  na\'y,  a  postmaster-general,  and  an  attorney-general  to 
the  president's  cabinet.  The  reflisal  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  the  first  and  third  presidents,  to  be  elected  a 
third  time,  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
it  as  a  rule  that  no  president  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office 
for  more  than  two  terms.  Even  during  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussions upon  the  constitution,  the  two  great  parties  which 
assumed  the  names  of  Democrats  and  Federahsts  had  ranged 
themselves  in  opposition  to  each  other :  in  transacting  the 
business  of  the  senate,  their  differences  soon  became  more 
marked,  and  their  organization  more  complete.  This  ra- 
mificatiou  of  two  rival  parties  throughout  all  the  States  is, 

Serhaps,  a  guarantee  lor  the  perpetuity  of  their  union, 
[aving  now  endeavoured  to  trace  tne  growth  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  from  its  first  development  in  Franklin's 
scheme  for  a  colonial  union,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  it  will  suffice  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates, and  to  indicate  briefly  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  transactions  of  the  government. 

Pr^^idents  op  the  United  States. 

George  Washington  ,     •     , 
John  Adams       .... 
Thomas  Jefferson       •     . 
James  Madison  .     •     •     • 
James  Monroe      ... 
John  Quincy  Adam?     .     .^ 
Andrew  Jaclcson  .     .     .     , 
IMartin  Van  Buren   .     .     • 
William  Henry  Harrison 

President  Harrison  died  a  month  after  his  inauguration, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President  John  Tyler. 

The  first  term  of  Washington's  presidency  passed  off 
tranquilly.  The  very  authors  of  *  The  Federalist' — the  au- 
thors of  the  constitution — took,  it  is  true,  the  lead  in  op- 
posite parties ;  but  both  felt  that  their  form  of  government 
was  an  untried  experiment,  and  this  checked  the  warmth 
of  all  disputants.  So  strongly  was  this  feeling  impressed 
even  upon  so  unquailing  a  democrat  as  Jefferson,  that  he 
requested  Washington  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  a  se- 
cond time  in  order  to  give  greater  assurance  of  perma- 
nence to  their  young  institutions.  The  season  of  tran- 
quillity was  usefully  employed  in  completing  the  frame- 
work of  government,  by  creating  the  departments  of  state, 
and  organizing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  To- 
wards tiie  close  of  the  second  term  this  caution  decreased, 
and  the  wrangling;  between  the  democrats  and  federalists 
waxed  fiercer.  When  John  Adams  succeeded  Washinjf- 
ton,  he  was  unshielded  by  the  reverence  universally  paid 
to  his  predecessor,  and  the  wrangling  of  party  became 
bitter  in  the  extreme.  Both  of  the  two  first  presidents 
belonged,  from  taste  and  from  principle,  to  the  Fede- 
ralist party,  and  the  Democrats  of  course  constituted  the 
opposition.  Their  themes  of  attack  were  the  alleged  af- 
fectation of  monarchical  etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sidents and  their  retainers,  and  the  tendency  unduly  to 
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favour  England,  and  cherish  a  feeling  of  hostility  tuguak 
France.  This  is  apt  to  appear  to  us  the  pedantry  of  ^ 
mocracy,  but  they  were  nght:  there  were  no  materials  flir 
making  a  icing  or  aristocracy  in  the  United  States ;  ftm 
was  no  possible  alternative  oetween  a  military  demote 
and  democratic  institutions:  it  was  therefore  nfffj 
that  as  warm  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  democracy  ahooM  bi 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  as  of  loyalty  to  langly  poiw 
in  England.  The  sense  of  the  nation  was  with  tne  aci» 
crats ;  Adams  was  not  elected  a  second  time,  and  Jefe 
son,  the  democratic  leader,  succeeded  him.   To  the  stoiBf 

Seriod  of  Adams's  presidency,  however,  America  is  ii* 
ebted  for  the  orgamzation  of  its  naval  department. 
*  We  will  show,'  said  Jefferson  writing  to  a  ftiend 
diately  after  his  election,  *  how  the  ship  will  sail  when 
upon  the  democratic  tack.'  The  prominent  operatiou  d» 
ing  the  eight  years  he  held  office  were : — ^the  extension  tf 
the  territory,  and  completion  of  the  arrangements  of  its  pis* 
gressive  settlement,  and  the  organization  of  the  diplomitie 
and  consular  service.  The  danger  likely  to  result  from  tke 
unequal  territorial  extent  of  the  colonies  had  been  foreaeci 
by  Franklin.  The  constitution  confirmed  to  each  state  tfai 
territory  it  already  possessed ;  but  indirectly  gave  to  Cos- 
gress  the  right  of  acquiring  all  new  territories  for  the  gene- 
ral government,  of  persuading  the  larger  states  to  allow  net 
ones  to  be  erected  on  part  of  their  territory,  and  of  sdmil* 
ting  new  states  into  the  Union.  The  questions  whieh  aooi 
arose  respecting  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  navigile 
the  Mississippi  soon  suggested  the  expediency  of  acquiic* 
ing  a  title  to  the  lands  beyond  it.  This  was  accompluM 
during  Jefferson's  administration  by  the  purchase  of  Looiih 
ana  from  France,  which  was  followed  by  the  cession  tf 
Florida  by  Spain.  Jefferson  took  prompt  measures  for  ex- 
ploring the  new  domain,  settling  boundaries,  and  orgaouh 
mg  territories  and  states.  The  continual  adoption  of  new- 
formed  states  into  the  Union,  although  recommended  by 
the  principles  of  justice,  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  undic 
strength  to  the  uncultivated  and  rash  tempers  of  the  btd[- 
woodsmen  in  Congress;  and  Jefferson,  m  his  loyalty  to 
democracy,  erred  on  the  side  of  mob-courtiership.  It  ms 
one  of  his  boasts  that,  in  consequence  of  his  financial  a^ 
rangements,  ♦  no  tax-gatherer  would  ever  enter  the  house  of 
an  American  citizen.'  The  brag  was  a  fallacy — and  worse: 
it  encouraged  in  the  popular  mind  the  habit  of  dwellinr 
exclusively  on  their  rights  and  neglecting  the  contemplatioii 
of  their  duties.  The  power  of  making  it  was  purchased  by 
a  breach  of  faith  to  the  national  creditor;  and  this  example 
of  bad  faith,  and  this  encouragement  of  popular  self-will, 
have  borne  bitter  fruits  in  the  refractory  conduct  of  Maine 
regarding  the  north-east  boundaiy,  in  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  sympathizers  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  the  irregu- 
lar conduct  of  some  senators  regarding  the  Oregon  boond- 
ary,  in  the  •  nullifiers '  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  the 
*  repudiation '  of  their  just  debts  by  three  states  and  one 
territory,  and  the  neglect  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
honest  payment  of  theirs  by  four  other  states. 

The  efficacy  of  the  diplomatic  service  as  organized  by 
Jefferson,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  naval  and  military  o^ 
ganization  for  defence,  was  tried  to  a  certain  extent  during 
the  eight  years'  presidency  of  his  successor.  But  the  littk 
war  in  which  the  United  States  were  then  engaged  was  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  point  of  international  lav 
then  raised  and  still  unsettled — ^the  right  of  search  in  the 
form  it  assumed  in  the  quarrel  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica. The  objection  to  concede  the  right  of  search  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  arose  principally  from  their  fear  of 
the  British  claim  of  ri^ht  to  impress  British  seamen  out  of 
any  merchant  vessels  m  the  time  of  war.  There  was  an- 
other unsettled  point  involved :  the  Americans  adopt  t 
man  as  a  naturalized  citizen  after  a  residence  of  a  certain 
number  of  years;  Great  Britain  refiised  to  acknowledge 
that  the  citizenship  impressed  upon  a  man  by  his  place  of 
birth  or  parentage  was  dissolved  by  such  an  adoption. 
The  dispute  is  one  of  s3rstem,  not  of  an  isolated  princiide; 
the  system  of  the  new  state  sprung  from  the  last  sodafre- 
volution  is  opposed  to  the  system  of  the  old-established 
state.  As  yet  America,  if  not  able  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  involved  in  her  pleas  upon 
this  complicated  question  of  the  right  of  search,  has  been 
able  to  prevent  the  opposing  principles  being  forced  upon 
her  acceptance.  Madison's  administration  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  progress  made  under  it  in  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  views  of  those  who  seek  to  ikvour  do- 
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.iilc  in  that  wav.    Thn  Drmociata  maintjuned  that  Con- 

'u  bad  Kxouvavd  it*  iioRalitatiuniU  powcn  in  chartehni; 

iiilional  bonli-    There  waa  a  motley  niixlure  of  incom* 

'  iiilili:  opiQion*  in  the  nuikxtothof  tbc  ajMnilanta  and  ful- 

<  iilM  vt  a  natiunal  bank  ;  and  the  oun«:iiiieno«  bw  bven 

<  >1  tliB  banking  syitem  of  liie  Unitetl  Statea  has  t'allt^n 

'^i  It  eonditton  of  perfect  lawlrMncMi  and  rnnfiunon.    An- 

'lii'rquMtiun  which  ban  bevndaili'i^rowtiu;  in  importance 

:<ir]ntc  the  Isul  fewye:an,iii  that  oi  dome»tii;  slavery,    The 

liiHludioti  of  the  new  stalo*  ha*  on  thr  wbolv  been  un- 

lairablB  10  the  progrwB  of  li;iman«  and  just  vivwiof  thi> 

I'  >iion,  and,  as  far  aa  the  ri^lits  of  the  negto  are  con- 

■-^atd,  the  public  mind  and  motala  in  thv  Uoiltd  State* 

h    bavu  laiD«ntabty  rElrogradcd.    Hen*  wc  clotw  our  brief 

I    hnrtorical  rvtroMpret,  convinced  that  there  nr«  i-Ienieata  of 

I    tfnduraooe  in  tfao  poUtical  Inatitulionn  of  the  United  Statcx, 

,     and  a  capacilf  of  gradual  improv«mvnt.    Th«>(.'1iarauter  of 

'ii  citiHna,  nho  nnvo  allrmatelv  fbrmed  and  baen  formed 

.  tbeir  iiiatilutlona,  i«  undeniably  cntitlr.d  to  raipc«t  for 

>nern',  ent«ri)ruw,  and  many  oUier  «x<»l]ent  qualilin; 

-    Uc-fecib  an  ptfiially  und«niab1a,  and  lh«  more  ttron^ly 

I'  hy  Buropeamt  a«  biAag  aJien  to  the  prcvailine  habit^ 

iiiiion*.  and  prvjiidicvft  of  Europu.    The  moat  ({hiring  of 

'   '.i-  deiucla.  liowt-ver,  ore  1cm  ollributalile  to  the  insiilu- 

irii  of  Uie  AnienuauB  than  to  thuir  potiition  aa  seltlcm  in 

.i  ivildtmr»». 

Tcrrilonj.^The  terrilory  of  the  Cnited  Stat«»  of  North 
AiiSLTica  in  buuoded  uu  the  ea«t  by  Ihu  Atlanlic,  on  the 
IV. >t  hy  Ihp  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  aoiithcTn  point  i* 
I  lie  xniUi  termination  of  Floridu.  nbont  25°  N.  lat.  and  Hl° 
W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  From  this  point  to  llie  luonth  of 
the  nverttabine.  about  2Sf}<'N.  kt.  and  nearly  !»4"  W.  long, 
of  GrHtnwi«b.  tho  United  Ktatea  are  bounded  by  the  Oidf 
of  Mexico.  The  remainder  of  the  Bouthem  boutidary  is  an 
arbitrary  line.  «eltted  by  the  treaty  contluded  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Stales  in  1619,  and  uncc  conltrmed 
by  conventionB  with  Ibe  ropoblics  of  Mexico  aud  Toxa«. 
which  now  occupy  the  tenilory  formerly  belont^insf  to 
Spain.  This  line  tegins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  at  Ihe 
mouth  of  the  river  Sabine ;  continue*  north  along  Ihe 
wenlum  bank  of  (bat  river  to  the  32nd  parallel  of  N.  lat.  ; 
thence  due  north,  till  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Nachi- 
todhes  ;  tlicnce  alonjr  the  course  of  that  river,  west  to  the 
lUOth  de^ee  of  loneitude  nenl  of  Greenwich ;  thence  by  a 
line  due  north  to  iiie  river  Arkansas ;  thence  along  the 
couiae  of  Ihe  Arkansas  to  the  point  on  the  42nd  degree  of 
N.  lat.  nearest  to  its  sotiroc ;  and  thenre  along  that  pnraJ- 
]«1  to  the  Pacilic.  The  northern  boundary  has  been  tixcd 
by  llcatira  with  G»:at,  Uritun,  f^om  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Cruix,  al  the  entry  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  u  liir  west  ai  Uif- 
IKrint  at  which  the  4Ulh  degree  of  N.  !at.  inteneeti  the 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Manntairu  whieh  forms  the  watershed 
between  tha  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  river  and  thoie 
of  the  HHiTh  branch  of  the  Saakalchawan.  Bei^liming  at 
the  month  of  tha  St.  CriHx,  the  line  aacends  that  river  to 
its  source ;  from  a  monument  meoled  at  U]u  Kouriie  it  mn« 
north  in  a  ttraieht  !in>  till  it  meet*  the  river  St.  John ; 
then  up  along  thv  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  the  month 
of  the  St,  Francis ;  up  (he  St.  Frantos  to  tlie  outlet  of  thn 
lake  TohonaKamcck  -,  it  then  curves  round  the  nortli-eaat 
iiwtea  of  the  MuuD  to  UaU'a  Stream,  one  of  the  head-waters 
^w  <      P.  C,  No.  iei8. 


j>rthe  Ctinitecllonl ;  down  IIih  mid-i-hannel  of  that  itruam 
to  a  lino  Hirveftd  ami  msfk^d  in  177-1  as  tlio  4,Mh  dotcTf-e 
uf  N.  lat. ;  alone  tbat  line  wcshnuil  to  llic  SI.  Lawruim ; 
tliem^u  alim^  the  raldiUe  of  tliat  river  and  of  the  lakes 
Ontario,  Enc.  Hnron,  and  Swporior,  to  Fort  Chnriottv 
in  -U*  N.  lal. ;  iJicnoe  by  Sajranajja.  Sturt;eon,  arid  KatDy 
Ukr<i  In  Ibe  nortli-we.*t  poiot  uf  the  Lake  of  Ihe  Wood* ; 
ihcnce  by  a  lino  due  south  to  (bo  4tilh  parallel  of  N.  lai., 
and  alone  ttiat  parallel  till  it  strikes  tbi:  iTest  of  Ihe 
Rocky  Mount^os.  From  tliia  pomt  to  the  I^lfle  Ihu 
Inundai^  between  British  America  and  tha  Uniliul  Staira 
i«  yet  unMltled.  Neillier  jrovcrnmeal  bas  jet  stated  ndi- 
cujBtelv  the  oxtont  of  ite  ulaims ;  but  American  writers  arn 
in  the  habit  of  aawrtiu^  that  IVom  the  mo«t  western  point 
already  detenninrd  the  boundary  oujfhttu  run  along  Ihe  sum- 
mit ridge  of  Ihe  Uocky  Moi.mtaiuB  to  54"  40'  N.  lal.,  and 
Ihencc  nionj;  thai,  parallel  wr*t  to  th«  moitt  amitliim  of  thn 
Husaian  setUemenli  on  Ihe  coast ;  British  nnlen,  On  lite 
otlicr  hand,  maintain  that  the  bouuda^  nugbl  to  run  (iwm 
the  most  western  point  already  determinird  to  the  mouth  o( 
the  Columbia  river,  m  16"  ItK.  Neillier  slate  von  rvst  its 
claims  upon  priority  of  maritime  discovery,  Ii'  oviiilsnd 
expedition]!  of  diicoverv  and  settlements  by  tnuluij:  eora- 
yajiies  t-au  yield  a  title,  the  boundary  tlaimi4  by  the 
llritif'll  a]>pear)i  to  be  the  most  cimitablr,  for  it  divides  Ihr 
territory  in  port  explored  by  MacXiinziK  in  171I3>  and 
occupied  by  agents  of  liie  Notth-wesl  and  HudMn's  Bay 
companies  previotu  to  1811,  from  tJit  Ivrritory  tiaicned 
by  I^wis  and  Clarke,  in  \fK&-t,  and  <Mcupiod  by  the  ai^nla 
of  Mr.  Aslor  of  New  Vork.  in  18U.  The  fealmw  and 
Ceneral  oonformation  of  the  terrilory  coolamod  williio 
tliese  limits  is  very  impcrfet^tly  known :  even  in  Ihi:  lettted 
districts  there  i*  a  great  want  of  accuracy  and  predtion  in 
the  maps  and  get^aiihical  descriptions.  From  this  cea- 
suru  even  tbc  rceent  maps  of  Mr.  ourr  (topocraiiher  to  the 
House  of  Repreiienlalives)  are  not  eiempteX    Some  able 
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biii,  Mtaassippt,  Miwouri,  &o. :  Uio  mouutaioa  AUeiduuir. 
Stc.,  t]\e  lakes  Erie.  Ontario,  &c.  iler«  it  will  suffice  fo 
remark  that  this  extemvve  region  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts,  widely  differing  in  their  chnratenBtii;  fralur**, 
by  the  Alleghany   and  Ho«ky  Mounliiin  mngrs; 

on    eiUier 

There  is  A  remnrkidjie  naral  . 
itruuttirt!  of  this  part  of  tbe  northern  continent  of  Amerivi. 
and  that  part  of  the  touthem  contained  between  Ibe  paral- 
lel of  the  head-waters  uf  the  souUiem  ofBurnti  of  the 
Amazons  and  the  parallel  of  the  embuuelmre  of  llie  river 
Plata:  the  Rocky  Mountains  Gorre»pond  to  the  Ando»;  the 
Alli^ghany  rang;c  to  the  mountains  uf  Br^xil ;  and  both  in 
the  northern  and  soulbem  uvntlnents  the  parallel  moun- 
tain-syslcmB  arc  connected  by  a  tract  of  undulating  couu* 
'  forming  a  watcrsbed  ticti 

orth  and  to 


>   great  elevation,  i 


ith. 


try 

thest 

Pi/pulatinn. — Tho  last  cenaus.  taken  in  ItHO,  enumerates 
only  the  inhabitants  of  tliu  settled  dbitrit:ts,  the  territories 
and  states,  and  in  tliem  only  the  white  aud  negro  popula- 
tions. The  most  recent  estimate  we  have  seen  of  the  num- 
bem  of  the  abori^nal  copper-coloured .  race  witliin  Ihe 
territory  of  the  United  Stales,  rates  thtm  at  no  more  than 
200,000,  mostly  to  the  west  of  the  Miraissippi.  hi  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  number  of  square  miles  each  Stale  luu 
been  estimated  to  comprise  within  its  boundaries  bM  been 
stated,  along  with  the  number  of  inlmbilnnts;  and  also  the 
year  in  whitli  each  joined  or  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Edaeation^^c. — InlK}3Lt  waaeslimatedlhat  Ihe  propor- 
tion of  pupiU  in  common  schools  was,  to  the  whole  pu|ni- 
lation,— in  New  York  as  1  to  3-3;  in  Massachiisetta, 
Maine,  and  Conneclicut,  1  to  4  j  in  all  New  England,  t  to 
5 ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  1  to  IJ ;  in  Illinois,  I 
to  }'3 ;  in  Kentucky,  1  to  21.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1840  there  are  in  the  United  Slates  173  imiveiBiticA  or 
collegea,  containing  16,233  students,  llie  editors  of  Ihe 
■American  Almanac'  (published  at  Boeton)  appear  to  think 
this  an  over-estimate :  Ihcv  enumerate  103  col'tges  with 
(K»36  students,  'By  student*,'  they  say,  "with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  in  the  cullegee  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern stikies,  ie  meant  under-gradual es,  or  mcmbeiv  of  the 
Vol.  XXVI.-D 
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NAMES  OF  STATES, 


MaiiM    .     •     •     •     « 

Hevr  Hampshire*     ••••••• 

JiawacbiuetU    ••••«••• 

Rhode  Island • 

Conuecticut •     •     • 

Vermuiit,     .••••.••• 

New  York    . i     . 

New  Jersey  ••••••••• 

Pefinsylraiiia     •      •     •     •      •     9      •      • 

DeUwure      .     • •     • 

Maryhmd     ••••••••• 

Virginia.     .      •     • 

N.  Carolina.      •••••••• 

8.  Carolina  .••••••«• 

Georgia  ••      •••••••• 

AJahama      •••• 

Mississippi  •••••••#• 

Louisiana •••• 

Tetiiiesiee     •     • 

Kentucky •     •     .     • 

Ohio 

Indiana •• 

Illinois •     . 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan      ••.•••••■ 

Florida  T 

^'iscon^iiu  T •      • 

lowaT 

D.  of  Columhia.     . 


Admitted 
hi(Q\he 
Union. 


1820 

1778 

1777 

1777 

1777 

1791 

1777 

1778 

1778 

1779 

1781 

1777 

1778 

1777 

J  776 

1819 

1816 

1812 

1796 

1792 

1802 

1819 

1818 

1821 

1836 

1836 


Extent  in 
Sq.  Miles. 


32,628 

9,491 

7,500 

1,340 

4,764 

10,212 

46,085 

8,320 

44,000 

2,120 

13,950 

64,000 

48,000 

28,000 

62,000 

46,000 

45,760 

48,220 

40,000 

42,000 

39,128 

37,000 

52,000 

63,000 

55,000 

60,000 

45,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100 
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POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1840. 


Whites. 


FvM  Coloured. 


Totals 


1,265,618 


500,438 

284,036 

729,030 

105,587 

301,856 

291,218 

2,378,890 

351,588 

1,676,115 

58,561 

318,204 

740,968 

484,870 

259,084 

407,695 

335,185 

179,074 

158,457 

640,627 

590,253 

1,502,122 

678,702 

472,254 

323,888 

77,174 

211,560 

27,943 

30,749 

42,924 

30,657 


14,189,705 


1,355 

537 

8,669 

3,238 

8,105 

730 

50,027 

21,044 

47,854 

16,919 

62,078 

49,842 

22,732 

8,276 

2,753 

2,039 

1,366 

25,502 

5,524 

7,817 

17,342 

7,165 

8,598 

1,574 

465 

707 

817 

185 

172 

6,381 


SUtss. 


I 


•  r 


f  • 


•  • 


5 
17 


TotaA. 


386,293 


4 

674 

64 

2,605 

89,737 

448,987 

245,817 

327,038 

980,944 

253,532 

195,211 

168,452 

183,059 

182,258 

3 

3 

331 

48,840 

19,&35 

25,717 

11 

16 

4,6d4 


2,487,355 


501,793 
284,574 
/37,690 
108,830 
309,978 
291, M 

8,2128,921 
373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

470,019 

1,239,797 
753,4i9 
594, 39S 
691,393 
590,756 
375,651 
352,411 
829, 219 
779,<tt8 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

383,702 

97,574 

212,267 

54,477 

30,943 

43,11-2 

43,715 


17,063,353 


four  collegiate  classes,  not  including  such  86  are  pursuing 
professional  education,  or  such  as  are  members  of  a  pre- 
paratory department.'  There  are  3242  academies  and 
fframmar-schoola,  containing  164,150  students.  As  in  Eng- 
and,  legal  and  medical  education  in  America  is  in  great 
measure  conducted  by  bodies  external  to  the  colleges  or 
universities ;  and  this  is  even  the  case  to  a  considerable 
extent  >vith  theological  education.  The  colleges  in  ge- 
neral contain  only  a  Faculty  of  Arts.  Several  of  the  103 
enumera'ed  in  the  *  American  Almanac'  are  not  in  full 
operation,  and  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  list.  The 
libraries  of  none  of  them  exceed  53,000  volumes,  and 
only  19  have  10^000  volumes  and  upwards.  There  are  28 
medical  schools,  39  theolo^cal  schools,  and  10  law  schools 
in  the  Union.  The  schools  for  law  are  much  less  fre- 
quented than  those  for  the  other  learned  professions.  Of 
the  103  colleges,  11  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptbts ; 

7,  of  the  Anglican  Episcopalians ;  12,  of  the  Methodists ; 

8,  of  the  Roman  Catnohes;  1,  of  the  Universalists :   the 

I)revailing  relisfious  influence  in  the  rest  is,  in  New  Eng- 
and,  Conf^regationalism ;  in  the  other  states,  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Elementary  education  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  more  generally  diffused  than  is  the  case  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  higher  branches  of  education 
are  well  taught  in  some  colleges.  The  principal  religious 
denominatioiis  are : — Baptists,  8973  congregations,  with 
628,000  communicants ;  Presbyterians,  3744  congi'cga- 
tions  with  3i>5,000  communicants;  CongregationaJists, 
1300  cont^reGrations,  with  150,000  communicants;  Epis- 
copalians. 950  congregations,  with  55,247  communi- 
cants; Roman  Catholics,  512  congregations;  Me- 
thodists, 906,303  cummumcants ;  Lutherans,  750  con- 
gre(;ations,  62^66  communicants  ;  German  Calvinists,  600 
coinrreurations,  30^000  communicants;  Dutch  Calvinists, 
197  congrecations,  22,515  communicants;  Friends,  500 
congregations ;  UKK)  congregations,  with  150,000  commu- 
nicants, who  designate  themselves  simply  *  Christians ;' 
15,000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  Menonites,  Moravians, 
^lormonites.  New  Jerusale mites,  Shakeib,  Tunkers,  Unita- 
rians, and  Universalists. 

To  form  a  ju^t  estimate  of  the  science  and  literature  of 
America,  the  social  position  of  the  nation  must  be  taken  I 
into  account.  Till  1775  the  States  Conned  part  of  the 
Britihh  empire;  and  in  their  intellectual  discipline  and 
imairinative  associations  they  are  Englislimen  still.  Their 
older  literature  is  that  of  England ;  their  modern  literature 
is  a  sister  school  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  same 


models  and  examples. '  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  weigh  the  young  literature  of  America  a^rainst  the 
whole  literature  of  Sigland :  it  is  the  current  literature  of 
the  day  in  each  country  that  ought  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  other.  The  exertions  made  in  America  to  pre* 
serve  the  materials  out  of  which  its  yet  brief  history  muA 
be  extracted  put  to  shame  states  of  longer  standing  aul 
greater  resources.  The  private  journals  of  Congress,  the 
secret  debates  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution, the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Revolution, 
the  journals,  correspondence,  and  other  papers  of  Franklin. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Jay,  Madison,  Grouvenieur 
Morris,  and  others,  have  either  been  published  or  are  in 
the  coui-se  of  publication.  It  is  perhaps  yet  ton  early  to 
expect  a  history  of  the  United  States,  although  Mr.  SphxVi 
is  understood  to  be  preparing  one;  but  there  are  many 
valuable  biographies  of  the  distinguished  revolutionary 
characters  by  Marshall,  Sparks,  Tucker,  and  othe». 
Washington  Irving's  '  History  of  Columbus  and  his  Cotem- 
poranes,'  and  Prescott*s  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  deserve 
honourable  mention.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Franklin 
occupy  a  high  rank  among  metaphv-sicians  and  moralists. 
In  poUtical  economy  Cooper  (not  the  novelist")  and  Tucker 
have  published  useful  works.  The  Journal  of  Profes- 
sor Silliman  and  the  Transactions  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  United  States  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  with 
which  natural  history  and  science  are  cultivated.  The  poetr> 
of  Bi-}'ant«  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  and  some  others,  is  characterized 
bv  considerable  play  of  fancy,  unexceptionable  taste,  and  an 
elevated  yet  kindly  tone  of  morals.  Miss  Sedgwick  and 
Fennimore  Cooper  stand  at  the  head  of  American  novel- 
ists :  the  former,  for  quiet  §^phic  pictures  of  domestic  life, 
is  equal  to  any  of  her  fair  rivals  on  this  side  of  the  Channel : 
and  the  latter  is  unequalled  for  tli(^  power  with  which  he 
depicts  the  elementary  strife  of  the  ocean  and  the  interest 
he  lends  to  its  adventures.  To  the  head  of  misc-ellaneous 
literature  belong  Washington  Irving's  inimitable  *  Knicker^ 
bocker'  and  the  poetical  ornithology  of  Audubon.  Theit 
is  an  extensive  r»uiing  public  in  Ataerica.  Independent  of 
books  (and  in  addition  to  the  works  of  their  own  author  all 
the  best  English  publications  are  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  imported^  there  were  published  within 
the  Union  in  1840>-138  daily,  1141  weekly,  and  125  i>eim 
or  tri-weekly  new6i)apers,  and  227  literary,  scientific,  liti- 
gious, and  }x>litical  periodicals  appearing  at  longer  inter- 
vals. But  the  just  boast  of  the  Umted  States  is  in  its  l>ene- 
volent  institutions;  more  especially  in  the  judicious  yet 
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finenes,  &c.  1,769,571  dollars,  1355  persons;  liquors, 
9,147,368  dollars,  12,223  men ;  drugs,  paints,  &c.  4,507,675 
dollars,1848  men ;  cordage,  2,466,577  dollars,  4464  men ;  5492 
men  produced  hardware  to  the  value  of  6,451,967  dollars ; 
1744  men  cast  274  cannons  and  made  88,073  small-arms. 
Tlie  capital  invested  in  powder-mills  was  875,875  dollars ; 
the  men  employed  496.  There  were  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  4745  dollars,  and 4726  men  employed; 
in  printing  and  binding,  5,873,815  dollars,  11,523  men ;  in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  734,370  dollars, 
908  men;  of  carriages,  &c.,  5,551,032  dollars,  21,994  men. 

The  *  American  Almanac'  for  1843,  in  its  curious  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  census  of  1840,  gives  a  table 
illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  capital  engaged  in  com- 
merce through  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
1408  commercial  houses  and  2881  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  joint  capital  of  which 
amounts  to  119,295,367  dollars-,  that  there  are  57,565 
retail  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  250,301,799  dollars; 
and  1793  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  9,848,307  dollars, 
and  giving  employment  to  35,963  lumberers ;  17,594  men 
engaged  m  internal  transportation,  and  4808  butchers, 
pStckers,  &c.  To  the  same  publication  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
state  and  territory  (as  far  as  ascertained)  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1841. 

The  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches  in  the  year  1841  amounted  to 
2,166,723  dollars;  the  coinage  to  2,240,321  dollars.  The 
aggregate  coinage  of  the  years  1831-40  was  26,344,454 
dollars,  while  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years  was  only 
16,781,047.  This  gives  however  but  an  madequate  idea 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States ;  and  un- 
fortunately the  state  of  the  banks  throughout  the  Union — 
partly  on  account  of  their  own  reckless  speculations,  and 
partly  on  account  of  continual  legislative  tampering  with 
vague  and  vacillating  views,  renders  it  impossible  even  to 
conjecture  its  real  amount  and  value.  The  immense  ex- 
tent of  navigable  river-way  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
inland  lakes  materially  facilitate  the  inland  traffic  of  the 
States.  The  roads  are  in  most  parts  necessarily,  with  a 
population  so  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  territory,  indif- 
ferent ;  but  surprising  efforts  have  been  made  to  complete 
the  lines  of  internal  water-communication  by  canals,  and  a 
great  extent  of  railways  is  in  actual  operation.  According 
to  Mr.  Klein,  the  total  mileage  of  railway  chartered  in  the 
United  States,  in  1840,  was  9378,  and  3430  miles  were  then 
open  and  traversed  by  475  locomotives.  The  most  recent 
complete  account  of  the  canals  only  comes  down  to  1838 : 
according  to  it  the  aggregate  length  of  the  canals  then  in 
operation  was  2700  mDes.  The  bankrupt  law  of  the  United 
States,  a  new  law  passed  in  February,  1842,  has  scarcely 
come  into  operation,  and  already  an  agitation  for  its  repeal 
is  in  progress,  which  seriously  threatens  its  permanence. 
The  frequent  bankruptcies,  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and 
spirit  of  worse  than  levity  with  which  several  states  have 
of  late  set  an  example  of  refusing  to  pay  their  debts 
augurs  ill  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  no  capit.al  of  their  own  adequate  to  support  their 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  their  present 
extent.  Their  canals  and  railroads  have  been  constructed 
upon  credit,  and  not  less  than  212  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lent  for  this  purpose  by  English  capitalists.  The 
claims  of  English  creditors  on  the  States  amount  to 
211,802,791  dollars,  and  these  have  been  in  great  part  ex- 
pended upon  internal  improvements.  In  addition  to  this 
the  credits  ^ven  by  English  manufacturers  to  the  Ame- 
rican importing  merchants  are  so  long,  that  a  new  debt  is 
always  contracted  before  the  old  is  paid.  The  average 
value  of  the  annual  imports  from  England  is  in  reality  a 
standing  loan  of  capital  for  the  Americans  to  trade  upon. 
Without  these  advances  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial activity  must  shrink  and  wither,  and  their  equi- 
vocal conduct  IS  endangering  their  continuance. 

Organization  of  the  General  Government. — ^The  president 
is  the  depository  of  the  executive  power  of  the  state :  the 
vice-president  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate,  and  suc- 
cessior  to  the  president  should  he  die  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  President  is  elected  for  four  yeai-s,  and  may  be  re- 
elected. The  electors  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  the  president  and  vice-president.  The 
li^t  of  the  ballot  in  eacn  state  is  transmitted  sealed  to  the 


president,  who  opens  them  and  declares  his  successor.  Hi 
president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  «f 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  state 
when  called  into  active  service  of  the  United  States ;  ki 
has  power  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  tke 
senate  concur ;  he  appoints  the  officers  of  state,  smbtt* 
sadors,  consuls,  and  juages  of  the  supreme  court ;  he  n- 
ceives  foreign  ambassadors ;  he  can  grant  reprieves  ui 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  m 
cases  of  impeachment. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  five  heads  of  depaitmeali 
and  an  attorney-general,  who  hold  office  during  the  ]■»• 
sident's  pleasure. 

The  department  of  state  embraces  the  depaitmeib 
of  home  and  foreign  affairs ;  at  its  head  is  the  secretnf 
of  state,  who  conducts  all  negotiations  with  foreip 
powers,  and  corresponds  officially  with  the  United  Ststa^ 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  and  foreign  ministers  in  tk 
United  States;  publishes  and  distributes  treaties  sol 
Acts  of  Congress ;  preserves  the  originals  of  laws,  treslio^ 
and  public  correspondence ;  grants  passports,  preserves  tk 
evidence  of  copyrights,  and  has  charge  of  the  patent-ofiee; 
and  has  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States.  He  bii 
under  him  a  diplomatic  biu^au  with  three  clerks ;  a  c<Nh 
sular  bureau  witn  two ;  a  home  bureau  with  five  ;  a  patat 
office  with  a  commissioner,  examiners,  draughtaanen,  tad 
mechanists. 

The  Treasury  department  is  under  a  secretary,  who 
superintends  all  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government, 
and  recommends  to  Congress  on  his  own  responsibility 
measures  for  improving  the  revenue.  He  has  undo*  1^ 
two  comptrollers  and  five  auditors,  with  their  respecHve 
clerks,  a  treasurer's  office,  a  register's  office,  a  soncitori 
office,  and  a  land  office. 

The  secretary  of  war  superintends  every  branch  of  mifi- 
tary  affairs,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  making  of  topo- 
graphical surveys,  leasing  the  national  lead-min^  uid  the 
mtercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  him  are  a  boren 
of  Indian  affairs,  a  pension  bureau,  a  quartermastei^s  buieso, 
a  clothing  and  equipage  bureau,  a  subsistence  bureau,  x 
pay  bureau,  a  medical  and  surgical  bureau,  an  engineer 
bureau,  a  topographical  bureau,  and  an  ordnance  buresn. 
There  are  twelve  military  geographical  departments  in 
the  United  States ;  57  general  officers,  and  83  medical 
officers.  The  officers  of  engineers  are  39,  the  topogn- 
phical  engineers  36,  the  ordnance  311.  There  are  two  ^^ 
giments  of  dragoons,  with  1444  men ;  four  regiments  d 
artillery,  with  2593  men  ;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
5843,  and  779  recruits  unattached.  The  aggregate  militia 
of  the  United  States  is  1,668,387  men  of  an  grades. 

The  navy  department  was  separated  from  the  general 
war  department  in  1798.  The  secretaiy  issues  all  orders 
to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  superintends  the 
concerns  of  the  navy  generally.  A  board  of  navy  com- 
missioners was  established  in  1815,  and  attached  to  the 
office  of  secretary^  of  the  navy :  it  is  intrusted  with  the 
ministerial  duties  *of  the  office.  The  department  of  .the 
navv  consists  of  a  secretary,  the  navy-board,  and  the  office 
of  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
active  navy  of  the  United  States  there  are  six  commodores: 
seven  commanders  of  navv-yards  and  two  of  stations; 
68  captains;  11  ships  of  the  line,  15  first-class  firigates, 
2  second-class  ditto,  18  sloops  of  war,  4  brigs,  10  schoonen, 
4  steamers,  and  3  store-ships. 

The  General  Post-Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  postmaster-general,  who  has  the  sole  appointment  oi 
postmasters  and  making  of  contracts  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  General 
Post-Office  has  been  principally  expended  in  improvini; 
the  establishment.  Under  the  postmaster-general  are  a 
contract-office,  an  appointment-office,  an  inspection-office, 
and  a  chief  auditor  ot  the  treasury  for  the  Post-Office. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  thirty-five  district  courts,  and  nine  cir- 
cuit courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  justices,  who  hold  a  court  in  Washing- 
ton annualhr;  ari  attorney-general,  reporter,  clerk,  and 
marshal.  Each  district  court  consists  of  one  judge,  an  at- 
torney, marshal,  and  clerk.  The  circuit  courts  are  com- 
posed of  one  associate  justice,  and  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  held.  The  supreme  court  has  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  all  cases  to  which  a  state  is  party,  except 
cases  between  a  state  and  its  citizens ;  in  suits  or  proceed- 
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JB  Igtlntt  smliaa^on.  it  hm  fljipellBtii  jurbulictioti  frutn 
'.  fireuit  ciurti,  and  authi^rity  to  iiMifl  wrilJ>  irf  prohibl- 
n  lo  ilia  iliitHtt  cmrU.  Tlv  cireuit  gouHk  hute  aripnal 
rwBrtion  in  all  suit*  of  n  etnl  uRlure  al  Uw  iir  eqalty, 
mcnmnt  vtttli  th«  rnurti  of  thi>  wvfrnl  natoi^  whui/i  rhe 
hi*  in  dkpitt«  exi:u«di  W)  doUnn.  wlicrv  the  I'nitoil 
■tuf  ur  an  alim  in  a  jmity,  tir  whi>re  line  Huit  is  briiuubt 
'  Ml  cililcn  al  one.  itbte  oeainit  n  citUrn  or  nnolhor.  l  lie 
rcuit  roui1»  hav«  appulliLtc  jumdiuliun  Irtiai  llii:  dutrict 
uit*.  Thef  ti*vfi  ?i?1unve  co^u&iice  of  offeocw 
^kiut  the  Ignited  Stfitcs.  The  diinricl  courtK  tuivr  juru- 
etion  in  admiralty  and  matilimi:  cu/ea,  in  all  mlU  agaioit 
nmiU  nail  vicc-cAn«il«,  in  Houie  minor  DfiVacM  agaiost 
e  Uuiled  Slatei,  and  iti  cauces  vrhcrv  an  nli^n  me*  for  a 
H  in  violfttion  of  the  law  of  naliuia. 
Die  lejcislalivo  aiilhorilyi*  vested  in  aConfCrcM.oonwiting 
kSenaleaiulHoUMeof  K«prcitentiLlivin:  it  muit  by  kw  lu- 
mM«  at  least  once  eveiy  jew. on  llie  Rni  Monduj of  Du- 
mlKT-  The  Si-natu  i>  composed  of  twp  membenfl'oni  each 
lie ;  lliey  are  chooen  by  thu  litt^ilnl  urc*  of  uncli  t.\Atc  for  nx 
c-lhiM  of  thein  being  elected  biennially.  The 
ddenl  i>  IVwodcnt  of  ibe  Sennlc  ex-offici<i,  and  liM 
Aaatinc  tote  in  euual  diviiions.  The  Uou«c  of  Kqinitcn- 
tivr«  K  compoaea  of  mumbera  &um  the  several  giaicn. 
tclcd  by  the  pnopic  fof  the  term  of  two  yfian.  The  re- 
eMntaliveiare  apportioned  nmoni;  tlie  (JiH'«rcnt  aUlvs  nc- 
rdinfE  to  population.  To  the  present  CtnTenty-serenth) 
agrwii  tliry  nave  be«m  elected  one  for  pvciy  W,700  pr.T- 
l»;  for  tlKjlwenly-eiglilh  they  wUl  beckoaeain  tlit  mlio 
one  rq)re»entalive  for  every  70,QB0  penons.  and  one  addi- 
fna)  for  ercty  fmction  of  thai  number  gruat«r  than  the 
ilf.  Tlic  taw  of  1&12  require*  that  the  represenlativc* 
'  each  ifWv  shaJI  be  elected  by  districts  compmeil  of  a 
inliiruDuii  territory,  no  onr  district  electing  raiuv  Uwn  one 
ipre«enUtivc.  The Cun};reju  has  power  to  raise, maintain, 
id  regulate  a  navy  and  nrtny ;  to  declare  woi'  and  jirant 
tten  of  roan^ue  and  repniult;  to  caniititiite  tribundli 
*  '   ■  to  llie  KUpremc  courts;   to   define  and    punish 

^^ I  and  feJunirai  on  the  hieh  miu  and  afcalm-t  the 

ft  of  nations;  to  iVame  general  laws  of  naluraliKntion - 
iMttbl'uihpOKt'OfivceRBndpOit-rondsi  to  coin  mnneyand 
LketawH  lor  punishing  forwent;  to  rebate  commerce 
th  foreign  nations  the  Indian  Iiibes,  and  among  the 
atu;  to  impoM!  and  collect  toxu  for  the  comaion  de- 
uce tnd  welnu-e  of  the  United  SUIe*.  All  money-bilis 
n«t  orii^nate  in  the  House  of  Repre«cntstiv«s. 
(llolinen's  Annalt  nf  Norlh  jimerku  :  Journals  tf  Can- 
ri*M;  itiphttKitir  Ci<rr«»po»dgnee  nflh«  Afficaii  Hevo- 
tion  ;  Ihitehimon'A  lliftwy  o/ Mafoehun-llt  i  ManhaH'it 
fec/SVaikingtvn:  S[>iu]u'«  L^e  </ lyiufiinatOH  ;  Fmiik- 
■  Memuirs  and CarrrtfKmiietit» ;  Tucbw'a  Lifi  lifJrffei- 
:  Jefferson'*  Memntrt,  Cornvipandenfe,  Sec;  John 
ms's  Cetrretpotidtncf ;  Lhvn  of  j^bcidee,  Oetry, 
■iah  Quincy.  11.  Ub,  &c.  ;  Wirt,  L!/s  if  Patrick 
mry  ;  SpnAs**  Life  nf  (louverneur  MorrU ;  American 
naual  Jfegiiler ;  American  Almanac,  1830-43 ;  The 
•dfraliit:  Clarke  and  Lvwi*,  TravfU  ta  the  Source  ii/lhe 
ivmuri,  &c, ;  Biography  iff  Ifte  Siener)  nf  the  American 
telaralioit  of  Xndtffndfnc* ;  Jays  Z"/f  of  John  Jay; 
rarlianietitary  Drbalm,  &c.  Scc.'l 

I  DNIVEKSAL  AND  PARTICULAR  (Lojric).    A  pro- 

'  witiotl  is  univtrml  when  it  mB.kcs  its  a&aeritnn  or  denial 

jout  cvftry  one  of  the  tiling  spoken  of;  and  parlieutarv/hun 

Ptniakeit  such  an  assertion  or  denial  of  some  as  implies  that 

there  are  lelY  unspoken  of.    Tbua  'all  men  arc  niortnl'  is 

nivcrsal,  and  also  'no  man  h  perfect'    But 'some  men 

e  born  in  Eiigland '  and  '  some  animals  cannot  liv«  in  tlii« 

ite '   are   partii^tdar.      These    are    the   direct   logical 

.    I,  1nit  it  happens  commonly  that  the  univenal  and 

rtloular  chuavters  are  expteescd  by  a  great  vnrioty  of 

iomatic  turns,  and  even  that  forms  of  expression  which, 

dly  speaking,  imply  univemUity,  are  used  in  a  paj ticu- 

,  jensc.  Tlius  '  men  do  not  willingly  abandon  life  'strictly 

Mds  that  all  men  ore  unwilUo^  lu  iiuit  life :  nevcrtlielcM 

■  irotild  be  generally  underetood  to  speak  of  most  men — 

ai  but  a  few.    Except  when  speaking  of  laws  of  nature  or 

taccMary  condition!  of  the  mind,  few  writers  have  much 

^ — winn  fiir  umvenuil  proposilioas,  and  con!»(|ueiilly  Uie 

m  of  speech  which  belong  to  till,  pam  into  u>e  when 

IbepropoMtion  is  intended  to  be  predicated  mily  of  oHuf . 

Tiic  partiouUc  proposition,  in  ita  pure  losical  form,  is  of 

L  VM>  rare  occurrence.    TKe  rvnder  mnrt  imacnstand  llial  all 

IWuch  is  n->t  menlioned  is,  in  the  ucience  of  logic,  coiisi* 
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particular  proponition  of 
liie  ivil  nlint  il  affinna  nf 
It  dimiw^  nf  Mime.    Tluis 

.      .  — -'!'      ■'■■■     ■'-'     -.nply 

tliul  liic  rest  aiv  nut ;  ami  a  '*  '-'' 

that  vom«  siit-'Cli-s  nf  n  cerlun 

tlAlu  jnrt  wliBl  hisBrmimpnt  r 

tary  to  my  'some  nl  i.-rii:!    nr 

speech  wtiich  would  -i 

Ino  contrary,  ell  thr 

But  the  TogiuU  ^njiu 

nil  potnble  admWon  i" 

is  ikH  directly  spoken  of;  nnii  '      

that  nothlngwhatever  is  either  Mud  or  implied  about  the  ninl. 

The  (no«  common  form  Of  speech  perhaps  i*  lli«  on« 
eompouniJcd  of  the  two  p.^irtiCTilnr  propositions,  llie  afflnn- 
stive  and  the  negutive,  of  nlneli  the  rniphalic  par*,  is 
i-xprcnnd,  and  the  rest  implied.  Thus,  (wo  men  gmoz 
into  a  L-ompany,  the  iint  evpccling  to  m«  all  dressed  iii 
mourning,  and  the  second  tliiuking  none  would  b*  so, 
noiilil  come  away  cxpreainE  the  laino  fact  in  senlenoca  of 
\i^y  dlfiVrenl  mcJining.  The  first  would  nay  *  lomo  vne 
not  in  mourning,'  tlic  snxtnd  nould  lay  'some  wen  in 
mourning:,'  both  meaning  (o  any  '  itomc  were  and  some 
were  not.'  but  each  ^-ivin^  only  tlial  part  of  the  nMertiou 
which  contniurd  the  (lo  him}  un«xpeoled  foci.  It  n-uald 
bv  dtmrttblu  that  writers  on  logii:  shoxild  make  &  closer 
aiialysia  of  the  common  bimiii  of  upeecli,  bnd  a  eomporison 
nf  thpm  with  the  strict  and  lru«  lt!n;tcal  forms. 

The  univerKil  proptuitiun  include*  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  nothing  lell  unnpoken  uC  and  tlicrcfore  eontnios 
all  propoution*  in  which  the  subject  is  an  individual,  or 
cnnnol  be  diiuknl  into  parts.  Tbiu.  ■  Milton  wax  an 
Englishman'  is  as  much  a  uoivera&l  proposition  a*  'all 
men  are  luoiiol.'  I|  was  al  one  tim«  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion whelhei  proposilluna  ajaerlin;;  matter  of  indiiiduali> 
could  he  properly  callvd  luiivcrsal ;  but  whether  this  term 
were  ai>prieal>le  or  not,  it  was  always  seen  that  tbi>  rules  of 
deduction,  applying  to  such  jiropoxitiuna,  were  preciialy 
those  which  oliuun  in  propoKilions  about  the  appellsUoa 
of  which  no  doubt  could  cxint.    But  the  procedinir  pro- 

Eoailion  is  not  univerval  because  it  indmle*  all  Milton, 
ut  bccatiie  it  tnclnil<9  all  Milton*:  that  is.  all  Miltons 
who  can  answer  to  n  description  which  is  implied  in  tiie 
word  n*  Dicrc  lui-d.  .Vnd  if,  by  Ilic  cinsnneu  of  Vlw 
implied  dctinition.  and  the  number  of  cundiUona  which 
are  to  be  fiiltlltcd,  there  ha  l«ft  but  one  of  men  alive  or 
dead  whom  it  ispouuLte  to  mean,  the  [iropoiition  it,  not 
tlie  less  true.  Tfius,  when  every  A  l*  shown  to  be  B,  and 
crt'iy  n  to  bo  C,  it  follows  that  cverr  A  is  C,  cvnn  thousti 
the  deacription  Riven  of  A  w  so  do«:,  Uiut  there  can  be 
found  but  one  nmect  nnswering  to  it  in  the  world. 

And  just  in  the  same  manner  us  all  may.  logically 
speakiuj(,  be  only  one,  so  *o«if,  or  those  which  are  spoken 
of  as  some,  may  Iw  one  only,  or  Beveral,  or  nearly  ail,  or 
FV«n  all.  Some  As  arc  Bi  la  lotpcally  tnu;  («uch  is  the 
convention  of  the  format  part  of  tliat  science)  when  tlierv 
is  only  one  A  which  is  B ;  and  nlso  when  every  A  v*  D. 

It  we  look  hI  the  specific  elements  of  propuiitions,  we 
find  that,  while  the  aubjeel  is  defined,  as  to  whelher  it  is 
universal  or  parlicnlaj,  by  file  express  addition  of  words, 
nr  by  an  implication  which  has  the  same  effect,  the 
chaiucler  of  the  predicate  follows  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  depends  solely  upon  whether  il  is  affij-uiative  or 
negutive-  In  all  affiimalive  propoai'.imia  the  predicate  is 
spoken  of  particularly  ;  iu  all  negative  propositions,  univar> 
Rally.  Thus.  <  As  are  Bs'  in  itself  does  not  describe  the 
manner  in  wliicli  A  is  used :  it  may  he  some  As  or  all  As  ; 
but  it  does  particulaiise  the  pcctucaile,  B.  Here  As  (as 
manv  as  ate  spoken  of,  be  it  some  or  all)  arc  Be  ;  each  one 
of  IncsB  As  is  a  B,  but  otlier  Ba  may  or  may  not  exist, 
about  which  coiiKequently  nothing  is  anirined.  '  All  huiMis 
are  anitnals;'  all  the  horses  make  up  as  many  of  the 
animals  as  there  are  horses  :  under  lliis  form  the  particular 
character  of  the  predicate  is  expressed.  But  if  we  eay 
'  As  are  not  Bs,'  even  though  only  one  A.  sliould  be  here 
spoken  of,  yet  cverv  B  i*  enrnporrd  wilh  it  and  rejected. 
Wiiot  is  meant  is,  tliul  'this  one  A  is  not  any  one  wlmtao* 
ever  of  all  possible  Bt.' 

Formal  logic,  tliough  an  excellent  excrcinc.  is  in  soma 
respects  a  dead  letter  uuleits  the  student  take  uaiiis  (o  trace 
""  ■"        of  language  in  which  the  oflli'niati^e 
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or  negahve  proposition  is  conveyed.  So  very  nice  are  the 
circumstances,  frequently  of  mere  position  or  of  context,  by 
wliich  the  univcriuil  form  is  distm^ished  from  the  par- 
ticular, that  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  an  isolated 
sentence,  of  which  no  one  should  be  able  to  say  which  of 
the  two  it  is.  For  example.  *  homicides  are  iustifiable 
which  are  committed  in  self-defence,'  and  *  homicides 
which  are  committed  in  self-defence  are  justifiable.' 
Though  probably  the  leaning  of  a  grammatical  critic 
would  be  to  the  supposition  that  the  first  should  stand  for 
'  All  Justifiable  homicides  are  those  which  are  committed 
in  self-defence,*  and  the  second  for  *  Among  the  Justifiable 
homicides  are,  &c.,'yet  no  person  would  be  sure  of  an 
author's  meaning,  whichever  of  the  preceding  forms  he 
might  use,  until  he  had  examined  the  context. 

UNIVERSALS.    [Nomivalicts.I 

UNIVERSE.  This  name  is  generally  used,  as  the  word 
world  once  was,  to  signify  the  collection  of  all  created 
things.  In  modem  language,  *the  \corld'  generally  refers 
to  the  earth  only,  and  the  universe  to  all  stars  and  planets. 
Before  the  reception  of  the  Copemican  theoiy, '  the  world,' 
which  signifies  what  we  now  call  the  universe,  was 
naturally  a  synonyme  for  *  the  earth,'  which  was  supposed 
to  be  tne  principal  part  of  the  universe,  all  the  other 
celestial  bodies  being  only  satellites.  But  since  the  time 
when  other  planets  have  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
being  separate  *  worlds,'  the  term  universe  has  been  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  common  language.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  last  word  might  one  day  become  more  par- 
ticular in  its  meaning,  since  modern  discoveries  seem  to 
point  out  that  every  nebula  [Milky  Way;  Herschel] 
may  be  *  a  universe,'  that  is,  an  organization  as  extensive 
as  the  idea  which  was  formed  of  the  universe  previously 
to  those  discoveries.  If  such  should  ever  be  the  case,  and 
if  people  should  speak  of  thousands  of  universes  as  they 
now  speak  of  thousands  of  worlds,  some  new  term  must  be 
introduced  under  which  to  comprehend  all  those  universes. 

By  the  technical  term  theory  of  the  Vnivrrsc  is  aiways 
understood  what  is  known  of  the  general  aiTangeme  it  of 
planets,  stars,  &c.,  and  of  their  connexion  with  one  another. 

UNIVERSITIES,  lay  corporations,  to  which,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  the  cliarge  of  educating  the  members 
of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  confided  throughout  Europe  and  the  colo- 
nies founded  by  European  states.     [University.] 

Tlie  three  oldest  learned  institutions  to  which  the  name 
University  can  with  propriety  be  applied  are  those  of  Paris, 
Bologna,  and  Salerno. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date  at  which  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Pans  can  be  said  to  have  assumed 
the  form  and  name  of  a  university.  As  for  the  name 
{universitas),  it  was  not  confined  in  the  middle  ages  to 
scientific  bodies ;  it  was  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  our 
word  corporation.  There  were  *  universities  of  tailors'  in 
those  days.  It  was  long  before  the  name  settled  down 
into  its  present  acceptation.  Tlie  school  of  Bologna 
was  a  *universitas  scholarium,'  that  of  Paris  a  *uni- 
versitas  magistrorum,'  because  the  former  was  4  coi-pora- 
tion  of  students,  the  latter  of  teachers.  The  oldest  printed 
statutes  of  the  university  of  Bologna  are  called  *Statuta 
et  privilegia  almac  Universitatis  Juristarum  Gyninasii 
Bononiensis :'  and  in  not  a  few  universities  we  find  an  *  uni- 
versitas  juristanim  '  and  an  '  universitas  artistarum'  side  by 
side:  from  this  it  appears  that  *  universitas '  at  onetime 
upni-oached  nearly  to  the  meaning  of  our  word  *  faculty.* 
Wriat  we  now  tenn  a  university  was  long  designated  in- 
differently •  schola,'  *  studium  generalc,*  or  *  gymnasium.' 
The  occasion  of  this  vacillating  nomenclature  is  explained 
by  the  history  of  universities. 

The  oldest  document  in  which  the  designation  •univer- 
sitas '  is  applied  to  the  university  of  Paris,  is  a  decretal  of 
Innocent  III.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tur}'.  But  as  early  as  1180  two  decretals  had  been  issued 
by  Alexander  III.,  the  first  of  which  ordained  that  in 
France  no  person  should  receive  money  for  permission  to 
teach.  The  glosisa  of  Viccntinus  says  expresslv,  that  this 
prohibition  was  directed  against  tfie  chancellor  of  the 
univiTsitv  of  Paris:  and  the  second  decretal  alluded  to 
exempts  the  then  rector,  Petnis  Comestor,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first ;  and  much  earlier  than  any  legislative 
proviMuns  of  popes  or  kings  we  find  the  foundations  of  the 
universitv  hiid. 

To  almost  every  catheilral  and  monastery  of  Europe  there 


had  been,  from  a  verj'  early  period,  attachtid  a  school,  l 
which  all  aspirants  to  priestly  ordination,  and  such  la}-na 
as  wished  and  could  afford  it,  were  instructed  in  the  7>i> 
vium  and  Quadrivium,  It  appears  from  the  ktia 
of  Abelard  (died  1142;,  and  IVom  other  contemponi| 
sources,  that  the  poorer  establishments  intrusted  fk, 
conduct  of  this  school  to  one  of  their  number  caU 
the  Scholasticus ;  and  that  the  wealthier  bodies  vm- 
tained  a  Scholasticus  to  instruct  the  junior  pu|Hlii 
grammar  and  philosophy,  and  a  Theologus  to  instnct 
tlie  more  advanced  in  theology.  About  the  time  of  Abs- 
lard  the  great  concoui^se  of  students  who  flocked  to  Uii 
episcopal  school  of  Paris  appears  to  have  rendered  't 
necessary  to  assemble  the  two  classes  of  pupils  in  diffefttt 
localities ;  the  juniors  were  sent  to  the  church  of  St.  Julin, 
while  the  theologians  remained  in  that  of  Notre  Dant 
All  who  had  studied  a  certain  time,  and  undereone  ceztn 
trials  were  entitled  to  be  raised  by  the  rector  of  theschdol 
to  the  grade  of  teachers.  This  was  done  by  three  suocci- 
sive  steps.  The  candidate  was  first  raised  to  the  ranktfl 
master,  in  which  he  acted  for  a  year  as  assistant  to  1 
doctor  (or  teacher) ;  then  to  the  rank  of  baccaJaureiu^  ii 
which  he  taught  for  a  year,  under  the  superintendence  d 
his  doctor,  pupils  of  his  own ;  lastly,  to  the  g^de  of  ind^ 
pendent  doctor.  The  number  of  students  rendered  Uti 
profession  of  a  teacher  at  Paris  lucrative,  and  many  froa 
all  nations  embraced  it.  According  to  the  custom  of  tbofe 
unsettled  times,  they  gradually  formed  themselves  intoi 
corporation  for  mutual  support.  The  corporation  consisted 
of  the  teachers  of  all  the  three  grades,  and  stood  under  \ 
rector  elected  by  themselves.  According  to  an  agreemeo! 
entered  into  in  1200,  the  rector  was  elected  by  thi 
residents  of  the  four  nations — ^French,  English  or  Ge'rnitt. 
Picards,  and  Normans.  Before  this  time,  in  1200,  pSlip 
Augustus  had  confirmed  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
rector  over  all  students  and  teachers.  Tlie  local  sepan-  - 
tion  of  the  artists  from  the  theologians  would  have  beta  I 
of  little  conscciuence,  but  for  the  rapid  progress  which  the  I 
Aiistotelian  pliilosophy  made  during  and  immediatdrl 
alter  the  li^'e  of  Abelkixl.  The  speculations  into  whici  " 
studious  men  were  led  by  the  writin^js  of  Aristotle  necer  ' 
sarily  led  them  to  deal  with  topics  w-liich  had  hitherto  beer 
conceived  to  lie  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  theoiojrj. 
Tlie  consequences  were  frequent  and  bold  attempts  I7 
individuals  to  niodiiy  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church. 
clamours  about  heresy,  pei-secutions,  and  counter-pt;r- 
secutions.  All  these  contributed  to  bring  about  a  twil 
compromise  betweeii  the  pvofessional  theologians  and  th< 
admirers  of  speculative  philosophy :  the  former  were  Itft 
in  possession  of  the  pulpit  and  chairs  of  theology ;  Iht 
latter  confined  themselves  ostensibly  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  sought  to  avoid  occasioning  scandal  bj 
rarely  overstepping  the  bounds  of  abstract  inquiry.  Tl» 
progress  of  this  tacit  affret-ment  may  be  traced  in  tht 
writings  of  the  leamed  from  the  tinie'of  Abelard  down  Xn 
that  of  Erasmus  ;  under  it  grew  uj>  a  class  of  litemti.  wW^ 
may  be  called,  although  many  of  thcni  took  orders,  secu!a: 
scholars.  It  wits  the  same  incompatibility  of  tlu*  fiw 
spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  with  the  stability  of  a  dog- 
matic theoloiry  which  led  to  this  compromise,  that  em- 
bittered the  dispute  about  the  claim  of  the  mendicam 
orders  to  establish  chaii-s  of  theology  in  the  Universitv  ui 
Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  'flik' 
controvei-sy  ended  in  the  secession  of  the  doctors  of 
theology  from  the  university,  as  it  had  for  sometime  beeo 
called,  and  their  incon)oniting  themselves  into  a  separat* 
college  or  faculty.  Their  example  was  followed  not  loiic 
after  by  the  doctors  of  canon  law  and  medicine,  Vi\» 
formed  themselves  into  separate  faculties.  These  facultie» 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  actually  teacliing  docton 
Cdoctores  regentes)  of  these  three  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  masters  and  bachelors  remained  membei-s  of  the 
university  proper,  which,  from  the  secession  of  the  theo- 
logians, canonists,  and  doctors  of  medicine,  came  in  time 
to  be  called  the  Faculty  of  the  Artists.  From  this  period 
the  university  consistecl  of  seven  bodies  or  sub-incorpoia- 
tions — ^the  four  nations  under  their  procurators,  and  the 
three  faculties  under  their  deans.  The  rector  was  (he 
head  of  the  university  ;  he  was  elected  by  the  i)rocu- 
ratoi-s  of  the  old  univei'sity ;  no  doctor  of  theology,  ca- 
non law,  or  medicine  could  be  elected  or  take  part  in  the 
election.  A\  iu>\  the  rector  was  chosen  by  the  pro- 
curators,   but  latteriy  by  four  electors,  specially  elected 
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'  cDnfrriEii  in  Ihu  ftuullim    or 
id   RinlTrmo,  b]' tlic  cl«aiu>i   witli 

' "  T  uf  Uite  CalUnlral  «l' 

■i>.  tiy  the  iwctor.  willi 
llijr  or  Nutria  Dame 

, i  I  minff  upoii  Ihu  Uni- 

^  drBtlngnk  I''  tlic  ;-i-ivil.;;^('  t;ntiited  by  tlii:  tnlptfnir 
urio  I^  at  RoncafliB,  in  Norpubar,  llOa,  lo  &LI  who 
I  in  immiit  orioarntntr-in^lncli  the  pcuicMim  at' law 
ni'till.vifil  111  kriii-  111'  !ii^'!i  ouroinliuu.  Itologu*  is 
n<ii''  .      '    ;  limtory  mantiaiw  ua 

1  ■:   i-ftrly  pvriiHl.    Tliw 

iuttifpi  kcfaolui  ore 

ut.L  ■..  -i      .  I ■■■i"-  iiBm«<Ii&tfl  javtoc- 

.liioir  tcai-.her*,  nr  ttu 

Lu  jud^  in  kU  c(>iD;il«iiib 

Uiiv«r»allf  siltnilUil  lliftl  tlie 

it  BoUtrmi  (Tus  ImBnuR :  he  li 

a  Uacliec  of  pliilasophj,  but  to 

m«d^eo(.ruatIiu!ui's«()mplUtju<u 

d  lijrtlio  l^untttw  MUildn  to  rxpoand  it« 

"e  jtT«re>uH«l  elt&ir.    MalilUa  diid  in 

_    3  aw*  1 1  lOlhe  name  ol'  Iruenua  a{rp«Kn 

_    "JoSnitKnt  n»  '  cftimidiciii"  tor  iht  coiintew. 

6  lt»  1118  Ire  npppani  to  hnvp  Iikcd  L-mnloyiHl  in 

-  -'— »  by  the  (^lUfiefor  Hunry  V.      UiMfer  tlie 

■■■'-■■        ■     ■      .  •  nf  Rnloir^n  wuie  M- 

■' ■*■  "   in  onJur  (ft 

■  'i.iril  lownii 
■   that  the 

I  ..  ii.-n  to  stale 
'  mill  thisitltriuftcil 
.  ■,:,■  caneaitnc  of  the 
■  I  EtiropB.     Tlierepu- 
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A  FKiiloi-  witB  Ukflu  ttvat  1 

council  «oiiuid<4  oC  at  lii;i>^i 

natiuii:  topiv  hn^  two.    Tli< 

□Hfttly  %  nyu^lic,  to  act  lor  Umm  m  c>.> 

noliiiir:  a  aasMriut,  or    tfM»UT«t  (dioaen  liom  aoocnvl 

1l»  town  iMnlicni ;  tiid  two  bidrlli.    The  racldc  ctfiinien  I 

{^ntlkwive  Jvimiliclim  in  h!1   i-'ivil  t-nr.M '•■--'•   — -  —  ' 

Uolli  i>f  'li-  T '■■■■•-  ' 

iu  nhi.-ii 
liy  Uir  -.■ 


■   ■■  tl«Ul«j   ' 
'  '  I ,  and  nl) 

'^lui  voiM 
insu-icoulrano 
it  ivRg  bvld  ta 

oi- 


br  tlitue  vui  ,  ,  , 

confer  llie  privilege  or  teucliiiii;  everjTi-h 
dikcii»liiu'  ov«i  tltu  dQutot'a  own  piiptU,  tliu  ti^Ut  lu  t«k« 
part  in  tlia  ooarcrnng'  "i  aJI  the  lieKim'  At  Ant  thw« 
wviv  viilv  dodiuta  of  (livil  law  :  tbu  tbctora  of  uujon  liiW 
appear  later,  «ud  wvN  loii|[  IcM  ratpeuleili  InUicttiir-  ] 
tecnth  century  lh«  uui^emty  1>«Kan  tu  cregls  doitor* 
Dtudltlne,  ol'  smnuuu.  cif  pluJuvouliy  and  orU,  and  even  _. 
the  uutahal  art.  Any  uttidtiiit  vaa  IukI  xtudlvU  live  ycnis 
BUi^it  be  Uc«ii*Gii  by  iht  rpctgr  to  expoiinU  a  sinKle  titlct 
or.  if  he  tiuii  ttuilivd  «ix  ycuv,  to  sTipouQti  a  wliolc  honk  of 
tho  Paiideata.  H«  wo*  tvriu«|]  tt  livtutiate ;  aiid  alH'r  lie 
bad  parToriDKl  hu  ta«k.  he  mm  ileclaieiJ  a  batvaUnci'iiA. 
tJitleuicilnrofufKir*  appcac  iti  Bulogn*  lor  iiiv-  lint  tiiitu 
about  137D.  Tbe  cJocit(}»  tau([hl  in  tlieir  own  hou«e»  or 
ID  ballft  hired  forthn  purpoi'e:  thvir  mrthod  ot  luitiuo  wa* 
by  leeturoii.  exanii nations,  and  divpuUlioaii. 

Thu  hislory  of  Hiu  uiiisortitv  ol'  tJalMvo  is  muflh  nior« 
obwiirB  than  the  hittftriw  of  ttut  untiiaaitie-  of  Paii*  atul 
Uulogna.  Ordisriuua  VilaU*.  whose  atinaU  clow  with  tltf 
the  year  IHl,  BpsBka  of  8al«tno  as  a  place  luiie  eminent 
for  ill  mGdicol  achonli.  lu  most  ctlthruliKl  i^ai'Uer.  Con- 
nlanlinu  or(;aiihai;e  'died  lOSli,  wtw  u  vnvy  Lutinuillor  of 
lAuiit  GuiacanL  11iia  achuol  wo*  ■4iil  aourit'iinic  in  IZU, 
whrn  tilt  iiidvcnity  of  Naiile*  vm  ntiLhliiiiod.  All  that 
vmn  be  inftimd  rruiii  Ihiw  aoottty  ntHiuv*  of  the  Khool  of 
SoJrma  i«,  (hat  the  KicnliDc  ftudy  of  mcdicinr  naa 
making  rapid  ictndi;*  about  the  atmc  tiinid  Uuit  law  beKon 
to  hi-  wciii-  K}-i>ti<mattcally  ifiulied.  and  pUilonophical  and 
liluniry  piinuili  to  be  rvjiardvd  oathv  profcoHion  of  n  clao* 
\Tho««  mcuilirr'  miflht  or  miifht  uot  hfl  prieKlK- 

A  wmav  uflhf  udvantiuK''  of  ceii«n^luionAr|vclce  Imd  ImI  to 
tha  ibucdaliou  of  cathedial  Bailckiisl«rachoolii;  a  wnavor 
(h«  uaa  of  ooconipliiiluui  piofeaunia]  mvn  led  to  ttia  anr 
oou»Bement  of  Uie  philoaophiceJ  aaA  A«a\iii{>ci  t»i.v.*i*  I 
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of  Pftris,  the  law  school  of  Bologiia,  and  the  medical  school 
of  Salerno.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  society  and  go- 
vernment at  the  period  led  to  the  peculiar  form  of  incor- 
poration adopted  by  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 
The  same  social  necessities  were  working  under  the  ii&u- 
ence  of  similar  social  organization  in  many  different  places, 
and  must  necessarily  have  led,  even  without  communica- 
tion, to  similar  results.  But  ({uarrels  which  broke  out  re- 
peatedly between  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna  and 
the  civil  authorities  of  these  cities,  induced  the  teachers  and 
students  at  different  times  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  settle 
in  other  towns.  After  the  breach  was  healed,  they  re- 
turned, but  in  some  instances  celebrated  teachers  preferred 
remaining  in  their  new  place  of  settlement,  and  in  others 
the  government  created  a  new  university  after  their  tem- 
porary visitors  had  left  them.  Other  univeraties  owed 
their  foundation  to  the  desire  of  princes,  ecclesiastics,  or 
municipal  auUiorities  to  disseminate  learning ;  and  others 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  these  authorities  to  procure  for 
their  territories  a  snare  in  the  wealth  diffused  by  the  re- 
sort of  numerous  foreigners  to  any  celebrated  school.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  motives  so  various,  the  growth  of  uni- 
versities throughout  Europe  was  rapid.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation they  were  established  in  Italy,  France,  the  Germanic 
Empire,  the  Peninsula,  Great  Britain,  and  even  among  the 
Sclavonic  nations  east  of  the  Germans.  The  univeisities 
established  in  Italy  previous  to  the  year  1500  were,  besides 
the  three  alreadynamed : — ^Vicenza,  a.d.1204  ;  Nap]es,1224; 
Padua,  1228;  Piacenza,  1248;  Arenza,  1255;  Perugia, 
1290;  Macerata,  1290;  Cesena,  year  uncertain;  Rome, 
1303;  Pisa,  1308;  Siena,  1350;  Pavia,  1361;  Ferrara, 
1391 ;  Palermo,  1394 ;  Cremona,  1413 ;  Florence,  1438 ; 
Catania,  1445.  In  France,  besides  Paris : — ^Toulouse,  1233 ; 
Montpellier,  1180;  Orleans,  before  1236;  Lyon,  before 
1290;  Vienne,  uncertain;  Perpignan,  1340;  Angers,' 
1364 ;  Aix,  1400 ;  Dole,  1426 ;  Caen  (founded  by  the  £n- 
gUsh  government  under  Henry  VI. \  1433;  Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valence,  1452;  Nantes,  1403;  Bourges,  1464.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  which  then  extended 
over  many  provinces-  now  incorporated  into  France,  and 
over  the  Netherlands : — Prague,  1348 ;  Vienna,  1365 ;  Hei- 
delberg, 1387 ;  Cologne,  1388 ;  Basle,  uncertain ;  Erfurt, 
1392;  Leipzig,  1409;  Rostock,  1419;  Louvain,  1426; 
Greifswalde,  1456;  Freiburg,  1457;  Trier,  1472;  Ingol 
stadt,  1472 ;  Tubingen,  1477 ;  Mayence,  1477.  In  Great 
Britain: — Oxford,  before  1149;  Cambridge, uncertain ;  St. 
Andrews,  1412 ;  Glasgow,  1454 ;  Aberdeen,  1494.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  -.--Salamanca,  1240 ;  Coimbra  (originally  esta- 
blished in  Lisbon\  1290;  Valladolid,  1346;  Huesca,  1354; 
Valenzia,  1410 ;  Siguenza,  1471 ;  Saragossa,  1474 ;  Avila, 
1482 ;  Alcala,  1499.  In  the  Baltic  States :— Upsala,  1476 ; 
Copenhagen,  1479. 

in  all  of  these  institutions  we  recognise  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Paris  or  Bologna.  All  of  them,  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  academic  character,  are  privileged  cor- 
porations, with  an  independent  jurisdiction  more  or  less 
limited,  and  the  power  of  making  bye-laws.  In  most  of  them 
'  the  division  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  into  nations 
prevails.  In  all  of  them  the  faculties  of  philosophy  (or  arts), 
theoloey,  law  (civil  and  canon),  and  medicine,  are  more  or 
less  fully  developed.  Some  contain  within  them  all  the 
faculties ;  some  only  two  or  more.  Almost  all  have  a  faculty 
of  arts,  which,  even  where  it  is  politically  the  most  powerful 
(as  in  the  university  of  Paris),  is  regarded  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preparatory  to,  and  therefore  m  its  scientific  character 
inferior  to  the  others.  In  the  universities  of  spontaneous 
growth  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  appears  to  have 
been  claimed  only  m  those  faculties  which  were  completely 
organized ;  in  the  factitious  universities  created  by  govern- 
ments, the  right  of  bestowing  degrees  in  all  faculbes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  claimed,  even  where  some  of  them  only 
were  completely  organized.  In  some  of  these  bodies  the 
students  constituted  the  corporation ;  in.  others,  the  masters 
or  teachers :  the  former  appear  to  have  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  model-university  of  Bologna ;  the  latter,  to 
that  of  Paris.  The  Italian  universities,  and  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  French  universities,  except  Paris, 
were  corporations  of  students.  The  Parisian  institutions 
were  adopted  in  England,  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  the 
states  on  the  Baltic.  Spanish  universities  nave  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  compromise  between  the  two  princi- 
ples :  in  Salamanca  the  rector  was  elected  by  the  scholas- 
ticus  of  the  cathedral  from  among  the  students,  and  the 
reotor  appointed  the  professors  and  fixed  their  salaries. 


This  division  of  the  old  universities  into  two  claaset  ^ 
pears,  like  everything  about  those  institutions,  to  ba>vek 
its  origin  in  the  social  necessities  of  the  time  and  en 
tries.  TTie  lewd  faculty  predominated  in  the  Italian  m 
versities,  and  uie  French  universities  were  called  *  unhi 
sit6s  des  loix.'  The  universities  of  this  type  will  be  (am 
to  predominate  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Bam 
law  prevailed,  as  contradistinguished  from  Teutonic  Gc 
many  and  England,  and  the  '  pays  coutumiers'  of  Fnaet 
in  the  countries  in  which  the  old  Roman  civilization  k 
never  been  entirely  extirpated,  as  contradistin^uiahed  ft« 
those  in  which  the  Teutonic  invaders  formed  the  nujonl 
of  the  population.  In  the  former  there  was  a  civiliatii 
apart  from  the  church ;  in  the  latter  there  was  no  civifiii 
tion  but  what  came  through  the  church.  In  the  former 
secular  and  independent  spirit  prevailed :  the  univeraii 
were  incorporations  of  grown  men  seeking  secular  leania 
In  the  latter  a  spirit  of  clerical  domination  prevailed :  tl 
universities  were  corporations  of  teachers  seeking  to  en 
cise  the  functions  of  missionaries. 

The  universities  founded  after  the  beginning  of  ti 
Reformation  adopted  the  great  outlines  of  the  or^amatii 
of  their  predecessors:  the  political  incorporation*  tl 
privileged  jurisdiction  and  power  of  making  bve-laws,  d 
faculties  and  modes  of  conferring  degrees  which  casta 
had  established.  But  the  altered  circumstances  of  socid 
modified  considerably  their  external  relations.  The  ten 
torial  divisions  of  Europe  had  come  to  be  more  ahai^ 
defined,  and  the  authority  of  the  soverei^  to  be  more  ene 
getically  enforced  by  more  perfect  civil  and  military  o 
ganization.  The  day  of  feudal  lords,  of  municipami 
and  other  privileged  corporations,  each  standing  upon  h 
or  its  defence,  and  acknowledging  a  limited  and  precarioi 
subjection  to  the  nominal  fiege  was  past ;  the  day  ( 
great  states,  of  territorial  governments,  had  come.  Tl 
same  political  power  could  not  and  would  not  be  concede 
to  universities  that  had  formerly  been  given  to  them.  H 
old  were  restricted  in  their  privileges ;  the  new  ncn 
received  them.  The  protracted  strife  between  tk 
Romish  and  Protestant  churches  also  had  its  effect :  va 
versities,  though  no  longer  allowed  to  lay  down  the  £ii 
were  cherished  as  advocates  of  a  party.  Roman  CathoE 
and  Protestant  universities  were  erected  to  do  battle  fi 
their  respective  creeds.  Lastly,  other  sciences  had  hi 
their  practical  utility  reco^sed,  in  the  same  way  as  tli 
sciences  of  law  and  medicine  had  had  theirs  at  an  earfii 
period.  The  applications  of  mathematical  science  to  tli 
purposes  of  war  and  navigation  had  given  an  impetus  t 
their  cultivation :  these  new  practical  pursuits  never  pn 
duced  a  new  faculty,  but  they  lent  greater  importance  1 
the  miscellaneous  faculty  known  as  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  number  of  universities  founded  in  £uro]>e,  from  th 
time  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  French  Revolutio 
was  considerable.  In  Italy : — Messina,  1548 ;  Fenn 
1589 ;  Mondovi,  1600 ;  Parma,  leoi ;  Cagliari,  1606  (n 
established  in  1764);  Mantua,  1625;  Urbino,  1671 
Turin,  1725  ;  Camerino,  1727 ;  Sassari,  1765 ;  Milan,  1766 
Genoa,  1783.  In  France  : — Rheims,  1558 ;  Douay,  1561 
Besan9on,  1564;  Pont-i-Mousson,  1572;  Strasbourg,  1623 
Corte  (in  Corsica)  after  1700.  In  Grermany : — ^Wittenbeq 
1502 ;  Frankfort  (on  the  Oder),  1506 ;  Marburg,  1527  (an 
again  in  1653) ;  Konigsberg,  1544 ;  Dillingen,  1549 ;  Jen 
1558;  Helmstadt,  1576;  Altdorf,  1578;  Olmutz,  1561 
Wurzburg,  1582 ;  Gratz,  1586 ;  Giessen,  1607  ;  Paderixw 
1615 ;  Rinteln,  1621 ;  Salzburff,  1623 ;  Osnabriick,  1630 
Miinster,  1631  ;  Pesth  (originally  at  Tymau,  thence  tram 
ferred  first  to  Ofen,  and  afterwards  to  Pesth),  1635 ;  Lin 
1636;  Bamberg,  1648;  Herbom,  1654;  Duisburg,  IGaa 
Inspruck,  1672;  Halle,  1694;  Breslau,  1702;  Gdttin«^ 
1734 ;  Fulda,  1734  ;  Eriangen,  1743 ;  Clausenberg,  1773 
Bonn,  1778.  In  the  United  Provinces : — Leyden,  1573 
Franecker,  1585 ;  Harderwyck,  1600 ;  Groningen  (imcertain 
Utrecht,  1634.  In  Great  Britain: —Edinburgh;  1382 
Aberdeen  (Marischal  College),  1593 ;  Dublin,  1591 .  In  Spfi 
and  Portugal :— Seville,  1504 ;  Toledo,  1518 ;  Ck>mpo6teDi 
1532 ;  Baeza,  1533 ;  Gandia,  1549 ;  Ossuna,  1549 ;  Abn 
gro,  1552 ;  Orihuela,  1552 ;  Oviedo,  1580 ;  Ebora,  16(X 
Onate,  1600.  In  the  Baltic  States  .-—Kiel,  1665;  Lqd 
1668  ;  Abo,  1640;  Dorpat,  1632  (transformed  to  Pemaui 
1699).  In  Poland  :—Vilna,  1597;  Krakau,  1632.  1 
Russia : — Kiew  (in  the  17th  century)  ;  Moakau,  1755. 

Many  events  concurred  during  this  period  to  low 
universities  in  the  public  estimation.  The  extenaioB  < 
elementaiy  and  secondary  schools  had  raised  the  atandai 
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(Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Komuchen  Rechis  im  MittekiF^ 
ter ;  Ackermann,  Institutiones  Hutoria  MedicifM ;  Ba- 
IsBus,  Historia  Universitatis  Parmensis;  Pasquier.  JU- 
cherches  de  la  France;  Edinburgh  Review^  June,  1831, 
art.  *  English  Universities— Oxford  ;*  Meiners,  GeMchidUi 
der  Entatehung  und  Entwickelung  der  hohen  Schtum 
unsers  Erdtheiles ;  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Educaiiom: 
Balbi,  AbrSgS  de   Geographic;  American  Almanac  for 

1843.) 

UNIVERSITY.  This  word  is  the  English  fonn  of  the 
Latin  universitas,  which  is  often  used  by  the  best  Latin 
writers.  The  adjective  *universus'  signifies  the  whole  of 
anything,  as  contrasted  with  its  parts ;  the  plural  *  univeni* 
also  is  often  used  to  express  an  entire  number  of  penou 
or  things,  as  opposed  to  individual  persons  or  thinea.  Tin 
uses  of  the  word  universitas  may  be  derived  from  'the 
meaning  of  universus.  Universitas  is  used  by  the  Lttin 
writers  to  express  the  whole  of  anything,  as  contrasted  with 
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United  States  of  North  America. 

As  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  are  in  the  United  States  educated  principally 
indistinct  schools;  and  this  is  in  the  latter  country  the 
case  also  in  a  great  measure  with  the  students  of  theology. 
The  colleges  or  universities  contain  therefore  in  general 
only  a  faculty  of  ails. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  .173  universities  or  colleges,  with  10,233  students. 
The  •'American  Almanac,*  for  1843,  enumerates  103.  with 
9U3G  students ;  remarking  that  they  are  only  distinguished 
from  academies  by  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  so  imperfectly  organized  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  By  this  remark  is 
to  be  understood  rather  a  high  character  of  the  academies 
than  a  low  character  of  the  colleges  in  the  old  States  :  the 
imperfectly  organized  colleges  are  in  the  States  mostly 
admitted  into  the  Union.  From  the  list  of  colleges  in 
the  United  States  given  in  *  The  American  Almanac  for 
1843,*  it  appears  that  there  are  in — Maine,  2 ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1 ;  Vermont,  3 ;  Massachusetts,  3 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ; 
Connecticut,  3 ;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  2 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8;  Delaware,!;  Maryland,  3;  District  of  Columbia, 
3;  Virginia,  7;  North  Carolina,  3;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  5 ;  Alabama,  3  ;  Mississippi,  2  ;  Louisiana,  5  ; 
Tennessee,  5 ;  Kentucky, 8 ;  Ohio,  10  :  Indiana,  3 ;  Illinois, 
4;  Missouri,  7;  Michigan,  3.  Total,  103:  total  of  stu- 
dents 9930.  As  to  the  religious  direction  or  influence 
under  which  these  colleges  are  conducted,  see  United 
States,  p.  14. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  28  medical 
Bchools,  with  172  professors  and  2105  students ;  39  theolo- 
ffioal  schools,  with  102  professors  and  about  1300  btu- 
denis ;  and  10  law  schools,  with  19  professors  and  384 
ftudenis. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  universities  in  the  other  republics 
of  North  and  South  America,  since  the  establishment  of^ 
their  independence,  there  is  no  authentic  information. 


not  necessary  to  the  notion  of  universitas  that  all  the  ele- 
ments should  be  alike  ;  *  universitas  rerum  *  ia  Cicero*a  ex- 
pression for  the  whole  of  things— for  all  thinM  viewed  at 
making  one  whole.  The  word  university  applies  either  to 
a  number  of  things,  or  of  persons,  or  of  rights,  viewed  a«  t 
whole.  The  Roman  jurists  expressed  by  the  term  *  uni- 
versitas bonorum '  the  whole  of  a  property  as  contrasted 
with  the  parts  (singulae  res)  which  composed  it.  Such  t 
universitas  might  be  the  object  of  a  universal  succesMon, 
a  term  which  signified  the  immediate  passing  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  that  could  be  comprehended  under 
such  a  universitas  of  property.  The  Roman  hereditas  u 
an  instance  of  such  universal  succession. 

Rights  and  duties  are  properly  attached  to  individuals  u 
their  subjects  ;  but  a  number  of  individuals  maybe  viewed 
for  certain  legal  purposes  as  one  person  or  as  a  unity. 
Thus  the  notion  of  a  number  of  persons  forming  a  juristic^ 
person,  or  a  universitas,  obtained  amon^  the  Ronians,  and 
universitas  was  a  general  name  for  vanous  associations  of 
individuals,  who  were  also  indicated  by  the  names  of  col- 
legia and  corpora.  The  essential  character  of  these  uni- 
versitates  of  persons,  viewed  as  juristical  persons,  was  the 
capacity  of  having  and  acquiring  property.  The  property, 
when  had  or  acquired,  might  be  applied  to  any  purposes 
which  the  nature  of  the  association  required :  but  it  was 
the  capacity  of  the  association  to  have  and  acquire,  like 
an  individual,  that  was  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
body  as  a  universitas ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  pro- 
perty might  be  had  or  acquirecl  were  no  more  a  jMirt  of  the 
notion  of  a  universitas,  than  the  purposes  for  which  an  in- 
dividual has  or  acquires  property  are  part  of  his  capacity  to 
have  or  acquire. 

The  universities  or  corportite  bodies  at  Rome  were  very 
numerous.  There  were  corporations  of  bakers,  publicani 
or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  of  scribae,  and  others.  The 
name  was  also  applied  in  the  sense  above  explained  to  ci- 
vitates,  municipia,  and  respublicae  ;  and  also  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  them,  as  curiae,  vici,  fora,  conciliabula, 
and  castella. 

From  the  Roman  words  universitas,  collegium,  corpus, 
are  derived  the  terms  university,  college,  and  corporation 
of  modern  languages ;  and  though  these  words  have  ob- 
tained modified  significations  in  modem  times,  so  as  not 
to  be  indifferently  apphcable  to  the  same  things,  they  all 
agree  in  retaining  the  fundamental  signification  of  the 
terms,  whatever  may  have  been  superadded  to  them. 
Tliere  is  now  no  university,  college,  or  corporation  which 
is  not  a  juristical  person  in  the  sense  above  explained : 
wherever  these  words  are  applied  to  any  association  of  per- 
sons not  stamped  with  this  mark,  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms 
which  requires  no  further  comment. 

The  word  university,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  has  often 
been  misunderstood.  Its  proper  meaning  is  explained  in 
this  article  ;  and  the  application  of  the  term  to  associations 
of  teachers  or  pupils  is  explained  in  the  article  Uni- 
versities. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  year  872,  by  King  Alfred  the  Great : 
but  this  story,  it  is  believed,  is  not  older  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  Smith,  the  historian  of  the  college,  has  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  created  by  the  liberali^  of  William  oi 
I  Durham,  rector  of  Bish«*p-\Vearmouth,  ¥rho  died  in  iaft9« 
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'illti  »>  hufar»Iiijis,  «x  are  own  lo  nalivoi  only  of  ihc. 

intTof  Yotli.  vU.;  one  founaeil  in  IBOO,  bj  the  a«v. 

"linllunl  1  Ibrev  hi  19E)ft,  by  John  Fcniiloni.-.  Em|.  ;  nnd  iwo 

iTt'i,  ;ij  Pr.  .L.lin  Uniwue,  (oioo  time  Mwter  u/  ii>< 

ii'-il  in  leslbjrSir  Himon  Bennet,  ftK 

;ii  in  the  prorincc  of  Canterbury. 

■iiy  rMtriction  (w   lo  plnco  of  birtli : 

,.h-d  in  1580.  by  Mr.  Hcanie  or  Heron ; 

"III  L.oij.  m  III--  lir*.  Thommi  Binwne,  «incc  aa^enled 

'.  '.iiii  Siwii^ty  i  ikiiii  IhtKV  wvre  citablivlied  by  Uic  colivgc 

l«]7aiiil  IMl. 

'  >i  the  0(hiMtionii,  Tour,  rounded  in  1018>,  "fen  for  u&liTiu 
I  K«nt.  to  be  fletT«J  frirm  tlii?  (^mmnr-ichooU  oC  Maid- 
-'o'le  Mid  RachMUr;  Iwo,  rouiidijd  ta  l^ftT,  by  Robrrl 
I  fuilley.  earl  nf  I-tit^rtur,  we  v»«l»d  in  hi*  hcire ;  uid  Iwu, 
ii'Mndt^d  by  Lady  Ilutrord,  Kit  in  nugmentntion  of  rxhi- 
Diiioiulhini  the  Cblbl«r-Hou»e.  Th«re  are  xome  uttiem 
nl  uttiikll  vblnc.  An  (^iliibition,  CKlnblinhi-d  in  IH4II,  is 
mnuEklly  jfiven  1o  ibe  beM  pnificknl  in  mulheniuticii. 

The  pAl.ron9£«  or  thin  collei^e  comprinTO  Iht  rectories  of 
Tnnant  Gunville  in  Donwiihire,  North  Uemey  in  GlnnrM- 
"  ™hir8,  He*dlwurnt^  Wortliy  in  Htunpshli*.  Elton  in  Ilun- 
'<"K<Jonthtr«.  Ohcclc<'ndon  in  OxGirdihirr.  Kindlon  in 
-  iriii!nwl»hi»*,  Beckley  in  Suhwk,  mid  Mel»i)aby  m  Yoth- 
ni™ ;  with  the  vicarace  of  ArnclifTe  in  YorSshirc.  and 
I:-:  uuracy  of  FlKm«t«atl  in  Hrrtfordihire. 

AmonKtbe  more  eminent  pernotu  i.<ducBltfd  iuthtm^ollt^irc 

vTi^re.  WiOtcr  Stcirlnw,  biahop  of  Durhsm,  nlrtady  raenlionedi 

ItichanlFlutnEmnii;.  biiilu>i>  of  Uncoln.Tobir  Matthew. aroh- 

liiiliopof  York,  ArEhbishop  Abbot,  George  Hornc.  bi»liop 

<  '  Norvrldi,  Leonard  wiJ  Thomw  Diifgcii  the  mathc- 

'ticians,  Sir  Dudley  Din(es,  Sir  OcorgeUrolte.Ltinl  H«- 

'    r'  of  Chcrbun-,  Dr.  RadclifTrt,  Willium  EUlob,  Carte  the 

-ti.ri»n.  Sir  Robert  Chamben,  Sir  Wilham  Jones.  Mr. 

'Aw'tllum,  the  Marquis  of  Tlastinj^n,  and  Ihc  late  LonU 

'  ■  Imand  Slowell. 

Hio  earliest  loialily  in  which  Witliam  of   Hurham'i 

lulan  flml  iMM'.mbl«id  «*»  r.alled  Uni«en.lty  Hall,  which 

■■>  rusli-i   tmit  dI'  Uic  lite  uf  Braifnoiu  (^ollene.      From 

■   ■  ■.  II  'i>  ill.,    i.'.'-ii'    ■[(<.■  in  the  High- 

.lotiire.  in  1343. 
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SKfpnayi  wtthm.     Spiim  ■        ■        ;  <be 

[|"h-*tm.'l  haip  beunn-mcl'v  i-r*vt(d,   in   "in   ii  railed 
t!ie  Gfilbir  -tylt. 
"Hie  tinK  i>  i\u)  \iti1m  irf  ibi*  Co)1ei;«.    The  mimlMr  iif 
I  111.  rnU   -  ij—Ti  tli«  iKiuk^  at  Um  bretnning  n*  the  ivttaot 

■*  W9. 

iiU  t^  miir^niMf  ffotUr* ;  Chalmerva  i:W- 
>  y  Oj^/hi^.  8vft..  1810:  Inifnuni  Mniw- 
-/,  4to,   1837.  »t>l.  i.!    n^/bni   VtiitnUs 

r  i.FGK.  1.0N*I>0N,  haJ  lt«  wriiriM  in 
"  I  I  w-onmlsaled  in  Ihvynr  IH39,  tat 

f'Ti  II  Lomlon  bymeaiuof  publicnib- 

S'-tij  I  '   JTioribii*cricinn  luullqviaK  thiM 

jirinin|i:,l  ■jbjit-'-  In  the  ftrrt  place  therdeatrad  to  bring 
home  to  iha  doom  or  (he  inhabitant*  iif  tha  mrlnipani  Iha 
iiiraiut  of  a  (-■oniplele  education — to  place  thn  b«n«&l«  ol 
i^nlaritnd  raental  ciiltivatinn  for  thrii  ■■■in-,  u!  iln-  -iinpk 
costotthe  indnielion.  nitlim  Ihi-  .       '      '  -.ihn 

micht  bo  delcrpfd  from  aeekirtg  tli  ■  ■  i.-ir 

L'bililrRn  by  the  additional  expenn  uv 

at  ibe  old  uulverfdiiea  i  orwhomii-ii'  ■im 

youth*  between  boyhood  sml  nnii  m 

ai-ademical  iroiine  ofstiiiii  :  ul 

control.    Secondly.  th>v  ,  ity 

of  nM-ciringaiiiuTijpiin  ■  ■■  ■•( 

society  in  England  who.  II  '  ■      .  r.:!i 

ofCnKland,  were  i-xHiidrd  in  a  ci-niii  '<r  Ir-*  ilriri..'  imm 
Oxforfl  and  L'ambndge.  A  Ililni  purpiwe  uas  the  e>ta> 
blitJimrnt  in  the  mriiopoli*  nf  oxtrndfid  and  fyntematic 
('ounenorodui^aUoD/urprofBaaionaJpuisififa— furlhvFaeul- 
tiefl,  namely,  of  Iaw»  aiM  Medicinei,  and  forCinl  Bngineef- 

Tlin  prapowil  WM  faTAUTafaly  received-  In  a  few  monUw 
after  ita  aDnouncement,  wliich  wm  in  March,  the  fund» 
HifBcinit  to  set  the  Univtraity  on  Ibut  wereraisHl  by  «ib- 
scriptioni  Ibr  WU'.  shares,  and  by  a  few  donaiiona  of  GIV. 
each.  In  the  aatumn  the  aite  on  whirh  the  (}nllcita  now 
■tanda  «ca*  proeurcd ;  and  before  Itie  ulow  of  llie  ^ear  & 
Council  conaiiitlng  of  24  memberii  wu  elected  tor  llw 
manasement  of  the  inatitutioti  under  tlie  |irovialooa  of  a 
deed  of  Mtttiemcnt  noon  allerwanln  executed  by  th»  pro- 
prieton,  and  bearinc  date  in  February.  1S28,  A  deii;^  fo* 
tJic  building  by  the  laic  Mr.  Wllkina  was  approved  tn  Ihc 
cuurw  of  (tiat  year,  and  the  flnit  »lone  wii*  laid  on  the  DUtli 
April,  mz7.  by  Hi*  Ilnyal  Highneoa  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

After  the  lapw  of  eighteen  montha.  occupied  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  in  collecbng  book»,  apparaliia.  and 
other  necessary  objwjts,  in  aettliuK  the  academical  ayatcm, 
and  In  aiipoSnting  profeBio™,  oourWa  of  instruction  in  (tie 
throe  facuUiea  of  Arts.  I.awf,  and  Medicine  were  com- 
menced in  the  monibi  of  October  and  November,  1B2R, 
and  the  institution  befott  llie  cl«e  of  that  year  was  in  ftill 
operation  in  all  the  lUtuaJ  bmncbrs  of  academic  leantint;, 
except  tlieology. 

The  tystera  of  inatntction  differed  from  that  in  ordmaiy 
iiac  chiefly  in  the  frequency  of  eiamination.  both  in  ibe 
clusH-rooms  and  at  flxed  timoa  during  the  academical  w»- 
Mon.  It  was  also  di»tinguinhed  by  courses  of  Lecturer  ex- 
tending through  tlieaewion,  on  the  Language  and  Literature 
of  England,  and  other  modem  language*,  and  on  Hi»- 
tijrj'.  For  the  cUues  in  Arte  and  Laws  the  leiaion  waa 
fixed  to  comraeuce  in  the  middle  of  October  and  terminate 
at  tile  end  of  June.  For  the  Medical  da*»M  tlie  seaaiou 
nas  divided  into  two  portion*,  a  winter  and  a  tninaiet 
ttrio.  Th«  former  begins  oa  the  Ut  of  October  and 
conclude*  in   Apnl :  the  latter  commence*  on  tii«  l«t  of 
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May  ami  termi.oates  at  the  end  of  July.  The  subjectsof 
instruction  were  to  be  treated  more  extensively  than  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  treat  them ;  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  PathoUgical  Anatomy  were  for  the  first  time 
made  subjects  of  courses  of  lectures  in  a  London  school  of 
medicine.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
were  to  be  admitted  without  restriction  or  examination  to 
any  of  the  classes. 

The  remuneration  of  the  professors  was  made  to  depend 
on  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  who  entered  their  classes. 
A  certain  amount  however,  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances, was  guaranteed  to  them  for  the  first  three  yeare. 
If  the  amount  of  fees  exceed  a  certain  sum,  a  portion  is 
retained  by  the  college  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  establiiihment. 

The  omission  of  the  subject  of  theology  from  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  proposed  new  University  had  from  the  first 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  it  was  eagerly  seized  as 


to  support,  that  no  system  of  education  in  which  theology 
was  not  comprised  would  be  complete.  But  it  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  answer  to  these  charges,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  students  as  lay- 
men only  ;  to  give  an  education  for  the  ministers  of 
religion  as  such  was  no  part  of  the  founders'  scheme : 
for  younj:  men  designed  for  the  (.'hurcli  of  England,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  existed  already,  and  were  sufficient ;  and 
to  agree  on  a  system  of  theological  instruction  for  ministers 
of  various  denominations  was  obviously  impossible.  Tliat 
the  omission  of  reli;?ious  instruction  was  not  owing  to  in- 
difierence,  appeared  from  the  fact  that  an  earnest  but  not 
ven*  judicious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  in- 
btruction  in  theology  with  the  principle  of  the  institution — 
the  admission  of  all  classes  without  the  distinction  of 
creed — was  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation  ;  and  a  pro- 
posal was  at  one  time  entertained  and  nearly  adopted,  to 
give  theological  instruction  in  three  classes,  viz.  theology 
by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  ecclesiastical 
history  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
Biblical  criticism  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  dissenting 
congregations.  But  the  impracticability  of  such  an  arransje- 
ment  was  foreseen,  and  it  was  wisely  abandoned.  The 
determination  not  to  be  biassed  by  the  imputations  of  their 
adversaries  was  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  by  the 
many  zealous  supporters  of  the  London  University,  who, 
differing  in  their  modes  of  worship,  agreed  in  the  smcerily 
of  their  religious  opinions,  from  the  consideration  that 
since  it  was  not  proposed  to  found  a  College  in  which 
youn^  men  should  reside,  but  rather  a  Hall  in  which  they 
^houid  meet  during  a  certain  portion  only  of  every  day  to 
receive  instruction,  it  might  be  safely  and  properly  lett  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  students  to  provide  for  their 
relisrious  education  and  devotional  exercises. 

It  happened  indeed  that  although  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  University  were  found,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, among  the  leading  members  of  the  liberal  party  in 
]X)litics,  headed,  as  in  other  recent  cases  of  popular  mea- 
sures which  had  the  extension  of  education  for  their  object, 
by  I^rd  Brougham  (tiien  Mr.  Brougham\  and  well  sup- 
ported by  the  most  enlightened  classes  of  dissenters,  yet  the 
list  of  contributors  to  the  funds  for  founding  the  institution 
comprised  pereons,  members  of  the  peerage  as  well  as 
othens  of  so  many  various  parties,  ana  so  considerable  a 
proportion  of  those  who  subscribed  most  largely  were  men 
of  rank  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  their 
names  and  well-known  opinions  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  aims  of  the  founders  were  of  a  catholic,  and  not 
of  a  sectarian  or  party  character.  Tlie  number  of  persons 
who  became  shareholders  was  about  eleven  hundred,  and 
the  sum  for  which  they  subscribed  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds.  The  amount 
of  donations  was  two  thousand  three  hundied  and  fiHy 
pounds.  The  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
cliisses  durinc:  the  first  year  were  five  hundied  and  fifty- 
seven.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixt}-ninc  were  for 
branches  of  general  education,  one  hundied  and  twenty- 
three  attended  the  law  classes  only,  and  one  hundred  ami 
sixty-nine  were  medical  students.'  The  number  in  the 
ijciond  year  amounted  to  ti\e  hundred  and  ninety-six,  but 
t!)e  proportions  had  varied :  the  entries  to  the  law  clahocs 
Ivid  diminished,  while  those  of  the  medical  school  had 


riten  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  there  was  an  b- 
crease  in  the  classes  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

It  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  as  nqi 
as  the  efforts  of  its  friends  had  succeeded  in  raising  capital 
enough  for  the  establishment  of  (his  institution,  anmr 
CollejE^e,  precisely  similar  in  its  nature,  excepting  that  I 
contained  classes' for  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  uie  Eili- 
blished  Church,  was  founded  in  the  Strand,  under  tk 
name  of  King's  College,  London,  and  under  the  auqiicfi 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  year  1S30  an  application  was  made  to  the  cron 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  University  of  Lb* 
don.  In  the  year  1825  indeed  a  bill  had  been  introduoid 
into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  incorponii 
the  proprietors  by  act  of  parHament,  but  an  objectia 
having  ueen  raised  that  it  could  only  pass  as  a  privile 
bill,  it  had  been  allowed  to  drop.  The  charter  as  prayd 
for  had  gone  throus:h  nearly  all  its  usual  forms,  when  ib 
progress  was  stayed  by  the' opposition  of  the  Universitia 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  no  further  proceeding 
towards  its  completion  were  taken  until  the  year  18X1 
when  the  application  was  renewed,  and  the  petition  of  tht 
Council  of  the  University  was  on  this  occasion  seconded  by 
an  address  to  the  throne  from  the  city  of  London.  It  vu 
again  opposed  by  the  two  old  Universities,  but  new  advff- 
saries  had  also  taken  the  field :  these  were  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  the  teachers  of  medicine 
and  surger)'  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  ^vith  otho 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Tlie  matter  was  referred  to  tbi 
Privy  Council,  before  whom  the  case  was  arccued  durinr 
three  days  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Ig^.  All  tlx 
opposing  parties  agreed  in  one  objection  to  the  granting 
of  this  charter.  It  was  considered  that  the  conferring  or 
the  new  institution  the  title  of  University  would  invest  t 
with  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  as  incidental  tothi: 
title,  and  against  its  possessing  this  privilet^e  they  all  pro- 
tested, but  tile  grounds  on  which  their  opposition  was  based 
differed.  Tlie  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  expressed  the  alarm  of  that  body  •  thii 
serious  injury  would  accrue  to  numerous  antient  institutiov. 
and  much  consequent  evil  to  the  public,  if  a  right  to 
confer  any  academical  distinctions  designated  by  the  same 
titles  or  accompanied  with  the  same  privileges  as  the 
degn>es  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambrids^ 
should  be  given  by  royal  charier,  either  expressly  or  In 
implication,  to  a  society  which  had  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  established  church,  and  tau&:lit  no  system  of 
religion.'  In  the  arirument  before  the  Privy  Council  it 
was  maintained  by  their  advocjite  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  the  charier  prayed  for :  first,  because  the  Univenity 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  such  visitation  was  not  compatible 
with  the  exi!>tence  of  an  institution  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  taught.  To  strengthea 
this  view  of  the  case,  not  only  was  the  charjje  against  the 
proposed  University  of  indifference  to  religion  stroni^h 
urged,  but  its  supporters  were  reproached  with  inculcatioc 
infidelity  :  they  do  not  teach  religion,  it  was  argued  ;  there- 
fore they  teach  no  religion ;  therefore  they  teach  infi- 
delity. Secondly,  to  grant  the  charter  would  be  contrair 
to  law — a  violatfon  of  some  of  the  statutes  of  the  lancL 
and  especially  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  requiiYd 
that  the  Book  of  (Joninion  Prayer  should  be  used  by  all  who 
officiate  in  chapels  and  halls  in  both  the  universities;  and 
thirdly,  the  charter  could  not  be  gi-anted  consistently  with 
the  coronation  oath,  by  which  the  king  is  bound  to  uphold 
the  church  establishment.  The  petition  of  the  Univerwti 
of  Cambridge  was  siU>nt  as  to  the  grounds  on  ^vhich  it) 
objections  to  the  London  Univei-sity  conferring  degr«^ 
were  founded,  but  these  were  stated  in  the  arK:umeiits  ci' 
their  counsel  to  be,  the  want  of  security  that  the  degree 


would  be  properiy  confened  by  a  body  wliich,  without  due 
authority,  r.ad  assumed  a  name  to  which  the  privilege  is 
attached.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  the  prayer  again>t 
the  irranting  of  the  charter,  that  it  would  be  derogator}*  to 
thedignity  of  the  crown  to  sanction  by  royal  authority  that 
which  in  its  commencement  was  a  delusion.  The  joint- 
stock  character  of  the  association  of  subscribers  to  the  in- 
'  St  i  tut  ion  was  alsti  objected  against  it ;  and  it  was  con- 
'  tended  that  the  motive  for  desiring  to  confer  degrees  wa* 
to  enhance  the  market  value  of  the  property.  The  medical 
and  surgical  opponents  of  the  charter,  both  in  their  peti- 
tions and  through  their  counsel,  alleged  the  danger  uf 
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I  no-Cglled  viaited   inlerent*  of  the   pctitionera, 

OltBOt  )b  b«  Kl  tadv  to  reaJity.    It  could  not  be  ilenied 

\  Hi  instilutiun  ul  the  mrdicn]  tvhonl  oftlic  Univcnuly 

i  upi'ntril  BUiiiewhHt,  tqjuriowily  to  the  pecuniary  in- 

"^pfthv  trnchm  in  th«  hiMpitniU  Rnd  other  Khm)!*  of 

?oli» ;  it  su^Ut  be  Irur  Itmt  it>  exampli:  hiul  put 

«  tnennvenivncc  of  introilui'lng  tome  new  re^u- 
""he  imtiraTcmunt  of  mcJicnl  nilucntion  R%nr- 
^llmjw  hatl  impuiivd  un  Ihcm  Ihc  uvceivily  of 
■gtu  ot  pL-niiiiuJ  exortioa  ihim  Toniierly :  it 
k  (Unlcd  Uui  Ihc  Dinnbvr  at  sludcntu  attomlinK 
(ItJahiul  be«u  reduced,  id  conitt.'(|(ietivv,  in  thi^ 
E  of  lti«  rociii  cntmnuc  into  tht^  field  of  comiie- 
Ciu-nichool;  and  in  the  second,  of  tli«  prulrreace 
mm  by  B  laive  {iroputti[>n  of  the  youoir  ni«n  who  wor« 
«|HmDE  fat  the  pnkctico  of  medicine  or  sotgniy  lu  &  pro- 
MMHi,  (ur  the  lyitein  of  imtruction  adoptrd  at  the  Uni- 
rtity :  it  wraii  i-ertaiii  tint  Ibu  proportion  uf  Univcrdty 
wwai  dudcnts  in  the  whol«  numbet  of  pupita  murtiug 
Mil*  |nfl\c  whooli  nSLimdon  wiu  about  onc-tlflh;  thai, 
I  enmpMvd  nilli  pBTli{:u.I)ir8('hoblii.that  al  the  univeraiy 
•Ha  the  lariat  in  tioiiit  of  nuiiihen  iii  London,  and  ex- 
'«1  by  one-httlt  ihut  wlucli  *tooil  next  to  it.  Tlict 
.tc*I  profoMnri  of  the  Univuraily  indeed.  Inipresewd  wiUi 
»  bcb,  ami  aurora  that  thn  poiiMiiBion  by  the  University 
t  tile  ptnvei  of  eiujllng  d«)^i't«  tn  rocditimt  might  b« 
DMtdticd  M  ptitnng  llie  other  twhoola  uf  the  uielrupolis 
-ider  dtiatdvuilBfrv,  '"ftt  iloBruu*  tluit  the  claim  to  grant 
edicri  d«^ea  shotild  bo  waived  ;  but  on  the  psrt  of  the 
Ii^Tcnity  fcncnUty  a  difTvrcnt  Tien  of  thv  qiicilionwas 
fci™  One  of  the  objecln  of  Uie  fouiidew  was  to  make 
_  .  a  R  school  of  medrciiM  notlhy  of  the  advantm^en  for 
iiolta  piirpotn-,  which,  a*  a  !ar;;c  capital,  it  pr«itcntrd ;  and 
^*^a  ol^iect  woitid  not  be  accoiapluJied  uuleu,  with  the 
that  of  givioK  a  complete  cducalion  to  the  mnlicaJ  hIo- 
Dl.Uiere  evlstvd  the  power  of  bentovrini;  on  liim  ilic  tisuul 
^^adcinical  diklinclion*.  To  the  objeelions  of  the  Colleice 
ff  Uurtteuus  U  wu  aniwi-rud.  that  their  privile^s  ivovld  not 
t  inteiftred  witli:  that  tlieicdiplamaa  would  be  tought 
'bBTon:  iw  cBrltficate*  to  Ilic  qiiaTigcalion  of  a  due  pro- 
tti«nitl  cducalion  merely ;  wbjic  the  degrve  of  the  Uni- 
ni^  would  only  b<t  conftrred  on  those  nho.beudM  their 
edmd  eduoaliua.  lutd  attained  a  liberal  nmottnt  of  know- 
in  thp  olh«i.  nilx  and  sciutiL-eti;  and  that  fur  thin 
the  Univenity  poM(>fiiEd  ttiroc  irrcnt  enwntial*  not 
found  II nil uti  irianyotlierM'Iiool  in  Knglandi  nnmely, 
prlent  meanB  of  inslruction  in  Aria,  coniplcte  artan^e- 
luforttMubing  Ibb  Medical  R^cacei,  and  oppottinuticn 
■ntwA^t  T»h„^i»».  the  great  hotpilalit  wanting  llie 
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t^ollpges  in  I.ondcnl  tliercin  nnnml,  iiml  oHi.i-  -xiptiD; 
throughont  the  eounliy  to  be  aflerwaida  nicDindaod,  as 
Rt'll  u  tlie  ndioolii  of  profe^i^oriaj  ediieatioo.  TItIk  uiti- 
vnnity  wa«  to  bo  •upportcd  by  an  onniiat  votn  of  monrj' 
by  IVtrllunent,  and  the  decrees  were  to  lie  confemd  on 
piTiionii  of  all  religious  permissions  without  ilUiinctibn,  and 
without  Ihc  impokilion  of  any  tc»t  or  duijitmiilicniiiia 
whatever.  Al  the  name  time  a  chartM  was  to  be  panted 
to  the  then  «iii*tinf;  Univcntty  as  a  C-oIlcgc.  and  it  nai  Ic 
berecognwedinthcchartcr  to  theUnivereiijasouKirf  thn 
schools  entitled  to  send  op  eludcnis  lor  pxaniinalino. 

Hii*  proposal  was  accepted  wiUiout  heHlTatlon  bolb  by 
th*  Couocil  and  the  proprirtora  at  targo  nf  Ihc  UnivFrnty, 
to  wboa  it  appeitnril  eafeulated  to  afoomplbli.  uvrn  num: 
comcreheDsively  than  the  found«n'  of  the  Instil  utioii  itwlt 
hud  liopod  for.  the  end>  they  had  in  view.  Tlu-y  there- 
fore readily  alnodoncd  all  daimatoexclublvi'  eoiuldentlioo 
which  they  might  bo  held  to  derive  fiom  the  vote  of  Ih» 
Ilouse  of  Comniona  in  Iheir  favour.  In  canyiiur  ibi> 
scheme  of  a  Universily  consisting  of  a  Btiaid  of  KXa- 
oiiner*  distinct  ttma  the  Inatitutiona  fur  ^ucntiou,  the 
Kovemraenl  received  efFettive  iMlrtaiK'ie  from  Mr.  War- 
burton,  who  liadbeena  membarof  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
vvnaty  IVom  its  foundation,  lite  i*Tofea>ora  alio  lent  Uwir 
cordial  aid  to  the  plan. 

The  uiojiowl  wfut  canied  into  effect  in  the  following 
year.  In  November  (hu  Rreat  Jieal  \tts  put  la  a  charier 
cresting  a  Uoiver^ly  of  London,  of  which  a  further  ac- 
count is  eiven  under  UMvaurrr  ok  I.dni>on.  I'revi<nMlj, 
but  on  the  same  day.  namely.  November  28.  ll«6  (7  Wifi. 
IV. \  this  institution,  alter  an  nxislence  of  eleven  yean 
under  the  name  of  'The  Iniveisily  of  Londou,' had  re- 
ceived a  royal  cliarter  of  incorporation  as  a  college,  with 
the  title  of  '  Univcrtiity  College,  London,'  for  the  purpOM!, 
as  exprcHvd  in  the  charter. '  oi  the  ^ner^  advancement  of 
titersture  and  science,  by  utTording  to  ynun^  men  adc- 
ijuate  opportunities  or'obtaimng  literary  and  Miieutilie  edit- 
cation  at  a  moderate  BHpense.'  In  Uio  mean  time  the 
course  of  instnietion  bad  been  si  cadi)  v  continued  by  the 
College,  and  the  ulaiMes  in  the  ■everal  faculties  }iad  ar- 
Kved  at,  the  point*  at  which,  with  slight  fluctuationa,  Ihcy 
hare  since  remained.  At  the  end  of  ttie  tliroe  yean  from 
the  openin^oflhe  College,  the  guaiantccs  to  the  prorcmors 
eeaacd.  and  the  income  accruing-  from  the  purtiim  of  foes 
reserved  to  it  beins  found  inade<|iiate  to  del^ay  ilie  an- 
nual «xpenaea,the  place  of  Warden,  to  whieli  an  ini-omR  nf 
laxi/.  a  year  was  atlnohud,  waa  reiagned  by  Mr  Leonard 
Homer,  who  held  that  olBce,  and  wu  aboliiJied.    Tht 
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mm  paid  as  guarantees  to  the  professors  had  amounted  in 
1834  to  about  6300/.  In  the  year  1832  a  plan  had  been 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
University.  A  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Council, 
consisting  of  six  members,  was  appointed  for  conducting 
^.he  ordinary  business  of  the  college,  and  the  professors 
were  divided  into  three  faculties,  with  the  intention  that 
there  should  be  a  dean  at  the  head  of  each.  That  plan 
having  been  embodied  in  the  bve-laws  under  which  the 
College  is  at  present  governed,  tnere  is  no  need  of  saying 
more  of  them  here,  gin  January,  1832,  an  elementary 
school  for  the  education  of  boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  students  for  the  College,  and  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  of  education  for  the  children  of  re- 
HidentB  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  been  established  within 
the  building,  and  placed  under  the  professors  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  head-masters.    *  • 

In  1834  an  hospital  erected  on  part  of  the  ground  be- 
longing to  the  College,  bv  public  subscription,  chiefly 
among  the  proprietors,  at  tne  cost  of  about  10,0(X)/.,  had 
been  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  medical  stu- 
dents clinical  instruction  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
professors. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  charter,  no  material  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  academical  arrangements,  or  in  the 
numbers  attending  the  classes.  During  the  eeven  years 
which  terminated  with  the  end  of  the  session  1842,  the 
average  number  of  students  had  been  as  follows  :  in  Arts 
and  taws,  including  IG  for  the  latter,  145 ;  in  Medicine,  430. 
The  receipt  for  lees  of  students  during  the  seven  years  had 
been  Gl,393/.,  of  which  40,113/.  were  for  the  Medical 
classes,  and  15/270/.  for  the  classes  in  Arts.  In  Arts  the 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  has  been  150  (1839) ;  the 
lowest  119(1837).  In  1842  the  number  was  154.  The  at- 
tendances on  the  most  essential  classes  have  varied  during 
the  seven  years  as  follows :  Mathematics,  between  54  and 
91 ;  the  last  year  (,1842)  the  number  was  73  :  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, 29  to  58 ;  the  last  year  49 :  Latin,  from  44  to  77  ; 
the  last  year  00 :  Greek,  from  40  to  70 ;  the  last  year  08. 
In  the  Medical  Faculty  the  greatest  number  of  students 
in  any  one  year  has  been  497  (1838) ;  the  lowest  238  (in 
the  last  year).  The  proportion  to  the  other  Medical  schools 
in  the  metropolis,  speaking  generally,  has  been  uniformly 
maintained,  and  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  medical  students 
throughout  the  country  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
the  boys  in  the  junior  school  are  nearly  400  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  va- 
rj'ing  from  300  to  :I40.  In  August,  1842,  they  were  335. 
The  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  this  Institution  upwards 
of  184,000/.  has  been  *eceived  by  it  in  the  shape  of  fees 
for  education,  aflbrds  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  public  de- 
mand for  such  an  establishment. 

The  ordinar}'  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment,  not 
including  the  payment  to  professors  and  teachers,  amount 
to  about  3500/. ;  the  portion  of  the  fees  of  college-students 
and  school-pupils  taken  by  the  council  generally  amounts 
nearly  to  that  sum. 

Emiowmentfi. — An  endowment  made  to  the  college  in 
18:i0  by  Mrs.  Mary  Flaherty  has  enabled  the  Council  to  es- 
tablish four  annual  scholarships  of  50/.  a  year  for  lour  years, 
of  which  one  is  awarded  every  year  to  the  best  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  classical  learning  alternately.  The  sum 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  by  this  benefactress 
was  5000/.  three  and  a  half  per  cents.,  and  was  expressed 
to  be  ficiven  •  out  of  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowletfj^e  and 
the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  this  cause  will  in  the  end  be  triumphant.' 
With  the  accumulations  of  dividends,  which  accrued  while 
the  (juestion  as  to  the  best  application  of  this  fund  was 
under  consideration,  and  the  addition  of  somewhat  more 
than  200/.  by  the  Council,  a  lund  yielding  200/.  per  annum 
was  created. 

A  second  endowment  enjoyed  by  the  college  is  of  the 
value  of  3000/.  Consols,  received  at  various  times,  from  a 
benefactor  under  the  title  of*  Patriot.'  It  is  placed  at  the 
diKpo?>al  of  Loixl  Brougham,  who  has  applied  tlie  dividends 
to  the  maintenance  of  classes  by  the  professors  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Natuml  Pliilosiipliy,  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoohna&tcrs  of  unendowed  scliools  and  of 
Uhheis,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  additional  fee.  Attend- 
ance on  these  cias^cs  for  two  years  is  a  (j^uaiification  to 
be  a  candidate  lor  degrees  at  the  University  of  I^ndon. 


The  number  of  attendants  on  this  cla»  is  usually  betwect 
thirty  and  forty.  ITiis  employment  of  the  funds  wh 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Iiie  College  is  entitled  to  other  endowment-Ainda,  onlf 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  yet  in  actual  possession,  to  tht 
amount  of  about  36,(XX)/. 

The  Constitution  of  the  College,  as  now  regulatedbr 
the  charter,  and  bye-laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it  on  the  7tB 
of  May,  1842,  is  as  follows :— The  government  of  the  collep 
is  vested  in  five  bodies :  1,  General  Meeting  of  the  Meii- 
bers  of  the  College  (in  other  words,  of  the  ioundere  of  the 
institution,  and  the  representatives  of  founders) ;  2,  the 
Council;  3,  the  Senate  ;  4,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Lam; 
5,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

General  Meetings. — ^The  members  of  the  college  who 
constitute  the  general  meetings  are  proprietors  and  donon. 
Proprietors  are  the  holders,  for  the  time  bein^,  as  originl 
subscribers,  or  representatives  of  original  subscriben,  ol 
existing  shares  in  the  College — shares  on  which  the  full 
sum  of  100/.  has  been  paid.  Proprietors  with  the  title  ol 
Fellows  may  be  created  by  the  Council  by  conferring  cer- 
tain shares  at  their  disposal  on  students  of  the  College  who 
shall  have  taken  a  degree  with  honours  at  the  University  of 
London,  in  the  proi)ortions  of  two-thirds  of  the  shares  lo 
conferred  in  one  year  among  the  graduates  in  arts  or  laws, 
and  one-third  among  the  graduates  in  medicine.  Donon 
are  persons  who  have  given  to  the  College  50/.  in  one  sum. 
The  number  of  existing  shares  (January,  1843)  is  1610; 
that  of  individual  subscribers  for  those  shares,  1072 ;  thit 
of  donors,  38 ;  of  members  of  the  College  (total  of  donon 
and  proprietors),  1110.  The  General  Meetings  have  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws  and  regulations  respecting  all 
the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  college  ;  and  they  elect  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  other  members  of 
Council,  and  the  Auditors.  Their  decision  of  questions  ii 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  members  present.  The  mode 
of  voting,  except  at  elections,  is  by  show  of  hands,  and,  if 
that  be  doubtful,  by  division.  No  business,  except  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  reading  the  annual  report  of 
the  council,  and  the  annual  account  of  the  auditors,  ctn 
be  transacted  unless  thirty  members  be  present.  There 
must  be  one  General  Meeting  every  year,  for  choosing  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Members  of 
Council ;  and  at  this  meeting,  on  the  last  Wedne^ay  in 
February,  the  Report  of  the  (Jouncil  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  College  during  the  previous  year  and  the  account  of 
the  auditors  are  read.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be 
convened  by  the  Council.  It  is  imperative  on  them  to 
convene  such  special  meetings  on  receiving  requisition  so 
to  do  in  writing,  signed  by  twenty  members  of  the  College, 
also  in  cases  of  vacancy  m  certain  essential  offices.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  six  members  of 
Council  and  one  Auditor  at  least,  are  elected  every  year  by 
ballot  from  among  the  members  of  the  College.  The  Pre- 
sident, Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Councillors  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  and  other  former  years  are  re-eligible. 
The  members  of  Council  who  are  to  vacate,  in  case  of  the 
election  of  new  members,  are,  previously  to  the  election* 
determined  by  the  Council  by  ballot.  Any  member  of  the 
College  giving  due  notice,  and  also  the  Council,  may  no- 
minate candidates  for  all  the  offices  to  be  filled  up.  The 
Council  are  required  to  nominate  in  cases  in  which  the 
members  of  the  College  fail  to  do  so  ;  but  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  be  named  by  the  Council,  not  more 
than  three  can  be  selected  from  those  appointed  to  vacate. 
One  Auditor  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  full  number  of  lour,  must  be  elected 
every  year.  If  the  number  be  complete,  the  Auditors 
themselves,  and  in  their  default  the  Council,  appoint  one 
of  the  number  to  vacate,  and  the  person  so  appointed  fo 
vacate  is  not  re-eligible  for  the  ensuing  year.  Members 
of  the  Council  and  Auditors  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the 
College,  or  deriving  emolument  from  the  College,  vacate 
their  offices.  A  member  of  Council  cannot  be  an  Auditor. 
A  professor  or  holder  of  any  place  of  emolument  in  the  Col- 
lege, if  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  or  to  be  Auditor, 
must  vacate  his  former  office  if  he  do  not  resign  his  new 
one.  No  person  wliile  a  member  of  Council  or  Auditor,  nor 
for  two  yeai-s  al^erwards,  can  be  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship, or  other  place  of  emolument  m  the  College. 

The  Council  consists  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  twenty-one  other  members.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  limited  to  twenty-four,  but  must  not  be  less 
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comcnittcd  to  IhrSbnute, 
■ubj<?i:t  tn  the  control  of  the  Council ;  but  Ihe  •liidenli  an" 
amvnabli:  aleu  in  VKnniu  dei^twio  (bu  (inifewir*  ladtvt- 
dciajly.thv  P»uu]tie».lh«t8rnal«,  and  b  Court  of  Dkuipluu. 
Every  prcfeaeor,  l«ulurer.  w  limcher  baa  tlia  powrvr  ai 
■uipcntbnK  a  ntudent  tVom  attundauci!  nu  bii  iilnu  il>r  du- 
orderly  eouduut  In  the  clact-njom  ;  and  if  he  ivnnrli  lh« 
CMS  to  the  Faculty,  before  the  ditxI  im.-i-tin;'  uf  iW  clow, 
the  sludviit  remsuni  luapcndcd  iinlit  thu  Faciilli .  Svn>)>'.  iir 
Court  nf  Biwipline  bii»  dealt  willi  tile  cate.  A'  cnmniitlee. 
cuuHbling  uf  the  profcMoni  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics 
and  Natural  PhlloMphy,  ttuy.  un  the  report  f>f  Ihc  piw- 
fetsur  of  Ally  of  Ihow  clamtit,  call  a  HliuTent  of  either  at 
them  before  11.  admonish  him,  nr  siupend  him  foreevnn 
day*  froD)  iUtend»ace  on  all  ot  either  of  the  clautii.  Tlie 
Senate  und  Faeulticulmve  tivepoiti-rorpnniihingaittudmt 
for  Jipwrderly  conduct,  either  in  a  clau-roum  nr  ill  dther 
partk  of  the.  CoUc^n  «r  its  ^recin^tI^  by  mitpeni^OD  liraiu 
attendance  on  claoew* ;  Ibti  iVultlei,  for  the  whole  or  pftlt 
of  the  then  cnrtiiint  (juarter  of  a  year ;  thu  Senate,  for  llic 
reuittinder  of  lb«  oeadenucat  lewion.  The  Senate  majf 
moreover  eiclude  etudents  from  cooii^tittoti  fbr  prittn, 
cntiHc^alM  of  honor,  or  )wh(ilar«hipi>. 

The  Court  of  U'tciplint  coneiitnof  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
na^meiilaQdtheDeaiMof  UwFactilliM.  U  \im  llie  powrt 
of  infliclins  the  uune  punithmcntt  m  the  Senate,  and  nmrv- 
oviT  that  of  expuluou  Ilvm  Ihe  College.  Three  rarmbun 
of  tlic  Committee  of  IktanajErment  and  the  two  D<.'an»  on 
a  quonini.  except  for  the  purpone  of  cxpiiliion :  when  tae\\ 
a  coiid  ia  to  t>e  eont>idere(1,  Ihe  eunrt  mnut  b«  specially 
convened,  and  six  memben  inu«t  be  preicitt,  th«  preadini; 
member  hnvins  a  i^ajilinji  vots;  the  non-«Uenduncc  of 
any  member  and  the  reawn*  t<ic  btit  abKcnce  niuht  be 
lecurJed. 

Thf  Junior  &A«j/  of  the  college  is  unilcr  the  control  of 
Council,  ond  conducted  by  a  head  nianter  appointed  by 
Iheiu.  Tlie  appt>iulmenl  of  all  the  aaGitlunt  miwleiii  rub 
with  him  ;  ho  ha*  the  [»nk  and  privileges  of  »  profeiwr  in 
(he  College,  and  hold*  lii>  office  by  tji«  *anic  lenurc  u  a 
profewor. 

Th/!  Oiivernment  « 
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Medical  Commilteeconaioting  of  the  Madlcnl  Faoilty  of  the 
Colleepe  and  the  I'byiuiiian»  andSunfconi  of  the  Ilatpito^, 
The  fee*  reeeived  from  hrwpital  pitpiU.  wliich  amount  to 
iuras  varjing  from  2500/.  lo  upwimli  of  300U'.,  bje  uppbed 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital,  and  to  payments  in  | 
certain  cases,  not  amounting  to  more  than  250/.  a-year,  to 
■ome  of  its  medical  officers. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
towards  the  north  end  of  Gower-street.  According  to  the 
original  design  it  was  to  consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Of  these  the  centre 
and  portions  only  of  the  win^s  have  been  erected.  These 
e xtend  a  1  en^th  of  about  400  feet .  The  front  is  of  two  floors, 
constructed  m  freestone,  with  a  Corinthian  order  of  pilasters 
on  the  upper  story.  The  grand  entrance  is  by  a  pseudo- 
triprostyle  portico,  of  rich  architectural  character,  of  the',Co- 
rinthian  order,  having  ten  columns  in  front.  It  is  elevated 
on  a  lofty  stvlobate  ascended  by  flights  of  steps,  and  leads  to 
an  octangular  vestibule  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  ex- 
ternally nses  behind  the  pediment  of  the  portico.  Tlie  vesti- 
bule was  the  ante-room  to  a  grand  hall  90  feet  by  45,  but 
the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  and  has  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  lecture-rooms  are,  four  semicircular  theatres, 
each  65  feet  by  50 ;  four  oblone  rooms,  each  46  feet  by  24 ; 
with  other  class-rooms  of  smaller  dimensions.  Originally 
there  were  two  other  gradinated  lecture-rooms,  of  an 
intermediate  size,  situated  under  the  great  hall,  but  they 
shared  the  fate  of  that  part  of  the  building.  There  are 
two  spacious  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
On  each  hand  of  the  vestibule  on  the  upper  story  is  a 
room  120  feet  by  50 ;  the  one  intended  for  a  museum,  the 
other  for  a  library.  The  former  is  at  present  in  an  un- 
finished state,  the  latter  lias  been  divided  into  class- 
rooms for  the  junior  school.  The  books  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  are  deposited  in  a  room  intended  to  be  called  the 
fsmall  library,  which  forms  the  reading-room  for  the  stu- 
dents of  that  faculty.  The  Hbrary  contains  about  12,500 
volumes.  The  medical  library  is  distinct,  and  contains  3000 
volumes.  The  law  library  contains  about  1200.  _  The 
Chinese  library  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  is  pos- 
sessed by  this  college  ;  it  contains  about  10,000  volumes, 
and  is  presen  ed  in  a  room  exclusively  appropriated  to  it. 
The  museums  of  philosophical  apparatus,  of  cnemistr}%  and 
of  natural  history,  are  amply  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  The  principal  museum  of  anatomy  adjoins  the 
large  unfinished  museum,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  a  corresponding  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
mentioned  as  the  small  librar}*.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  portico  is  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  I^aws ; 
that  on  the  north  side,  to  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  In  the  east  court  of  the  north  end  is  a  spacious 
well-lighted  hall,  95  feet  long,  28  wide,  and  24  high,  for 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  and  adjoining  is  a  labora- 
tory fitted  up  for  the  instniction  in  practical  chemistry 
and  in  chemical  manipulatioas,  distinct  from  other  labora- 
tory pursuits.  The  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
in  building  and  furniture,  and  supplying  tlie  museums  and 
libraries,  up  to  1834,  was  about  141,770/. 

lA)rd  Brougham  is  the  President  of  the  College.  The 
Earl  of  Auckland,  who  has  recentU'  been  elected  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  is  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  is  Treasurer.  The  Secretar}'  to  the 
Council  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  College. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity n/Ijondon. — ^The  original  charter  creating  a  Univer- 
sity of  London,  above  mentioned,  was  made  during  *  Royal 
Will  and  Pleasure  ;*  and,  in  consequence,  if  at  all  legal 
(which  is  ver}'  doubtful),  it  would  by  law  have  expired  six 
months  afler  the  demise  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  who 
granted  it.  Queen  Victoria  was  advised  to  cure  this  defect, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  revoked  the  first  charter, 
and  granted  a  new  one,  not  so  determinable.  By  this  second 
charter,  which  bears  date  the  5th -December,  18:^7,  and 
was  resealed  on  the  20th  December,  the  University  as  it 
now  exists  was  constituted,  with  a  view,  as  therein  ex- 
pressed, to  the  *  Jidvancement  of  religion  and  morality  and 
the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  holding  forth  to 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  any  distinc- 
tion whatsoever,  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular 
and  liberal  course  of  education,  by  offering  to  persons  who 
prosecute  or  complete  their  studies  in  the  metropolis  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  such  facilities,  and 
conferrinir  on  them  such  distinctions  and  rewards,  as  may 
incline  them  to  persevere  in  their  laudable  pursuits  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  means  of  examination 
tli«  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in  literature, 


science,  and  art,  by  the  pursuit  of  such  course  of  eduor 
tion,  and  of  rewarding  them  by  academical  degrees  u 
evidence  of  their  respective  attainments,  and  marks  of 
honour  proportioned  tnereunto.'  By  this  charter  the  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  Body  of  Fellows,  including  a  Chan- 
cellor and  Vice-Chancellor,  who  compose  a  Senate.  Tlie 
king  is  the  visitor,  and  to  the  crown  is  reserved  the  pow« 
of  from  time  to  time  appointing  any  number  of  FeJlowi; 
but  in  case  the  number  snail  be  at  any  time  reduced  belon 
twenty-five,  exclusive  of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  elect  twelve  of 
more  persons  to  be  Fellows  in  order  to  complete  tlk 
number  of  thirty-six  Fellows,  besides  the  Chancellor  uA 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  th« 
crown.  The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  is  an  annual  one.  I 
and  is  filled  by  election  by  the  Fellows  from  their  oin;  I 
body.  I 

In  the  Senate,  six  Fellows  being  a  quorum,  all  questiom  f 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  membei's  present ;  th« 
chairman  has  a  second  or  casting  vote.  The  Senate  h» 
the  power  of  making  regulations  respecting  the  examina- 
tion for  degrees  and  the  granting  them,  but  such  reguW 
tions  require  the  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Aa 
examination  for  degrees  must  be  hel4  once  a-ycar  at  leajL 
The  candidates  are  to  be  examined  in  as  many  brancha 
of  general  knowledge  as  the  Senate  shall  consider  mod 
fitting.  The  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
either  from  their  own  body  or  othenvise.  The  Senate  con- 
fers, after  examination,  tne  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Art* 
Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  JLaws,  Baclu^ 
lor  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  the  conch- 
sion  of  every  examination,  the  examiners  are  to  declare  the 
name  of  every  candidate  whom  they  shall  have  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  degrees,  and  the  department) 
of  knowledge  in  which  his  proficiency  shall  have  be« 
evinced,  and  also  his  proficiency  in  relation  to  that  i 
other  candidates.  The  candidate  is  to  receive  a  certi- 
ficate under  the  seal  of  the  University,  and  siraed  by  the 
Chancellor,  in  which  the  particulars  declared  by  the  exi- 
miners  are  to  be  stated. 

A  candidate  for  degrees  is  entitled  to  examination  oc 
producing  a  certificate  that  he  has  completed  the  course  d 
instruction  required  by  the  University.  For  degrees  iu 
Arts  and  Laws,  the  charter  empowers  University  College. 
London,  and  King's  College,  London,  to  issue  such  certi- 
ficates ;  and  it  provides  that  they  be  issued  by  such  other 
institutions  at  any  time  established  for  the  purposes  of 
education  as  the  crown  shall  authorize  to  issue  them.  As 
to  degrees  in  iMedicine,  the  Senate  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  what  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  the  medical  institutions  and  schools  is 
the  United  "Kingdom  from  which  either  singly  or  jointlr 
with  other  medical  institutions  and  schools  in  this  country 
or  in  foreign  parts  it  may  be  expedient  to  admit  candidates 
for  medical  degrees.  On  the  approval  of  such  report  h 
the  Secretary  of  State,  candidates  for  degrees  are  to  be  s^ 
mitted  to  examination  on  presenting  a  certificate  from 
any  such  institution  or  school.  Any  institution  or  school 
may  from  time  to  time  be  stnick  out  of  the  report  under 
which  they  obtain  authority  to  issue  certificates. 

The  Senate  of  the  University,  subject  to  the  approbatios 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  are  from  time  to  time 
to  give  directions  as  to  the  fees  which  shall  be  charg^  for 
the  degrees  to  be  conferred. 

Tlie  first  examination  for  degrees  under  this  charter  vris 
held  in  the  year  1839.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1842  the 
graduates  of  the  University  were  as  follows : — Doctors  in 
Medicine,  15  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  7;  Bachelors  of  Laws,  16; 
Bachelors  of  Medicine,  50 ;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  S)5.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  250  under-graduates,  of  whom  W 
had  passed  the  first  examination  for  the  denee  of  bachelor 
of  medicine,  and  186  had  passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion. 

The  Regulations  for  Degrees  at  present  in  forct 
are  as  follows : — 

Arts. — A  candidate  must  pass  a  Matriculation  Era- 
mination.  This  examination  is  held  once  a  year,  and  com- 
mences on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The  candidate  mu*! 
have  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  The  subjects  of  exa- 
mination are.  Mathematics — limited  to  arithmetic,  al^ebn. 
as  far  as  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  and  sim- 
ple equations;  and  in  geometr}*,  the  first  Dook  of  Euclid: 
Natural  Pliilosophy,  limited  to  such  elementary  knowledfii 
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s  tnsy  be  oUutiMl  by  Ktli<Mi>*V  «  roiiiv  of  ox|>«nnmliU  t  N'nw,  wu\  lu  Snipluni  triilOTT.  h  kjipinnlnl  to  takit  {ibi-e 
— tiiru;  Ui«rIemtnhorvlM!«ii»tr}r  nnil  ol  tmlmnirnnd  loo-    mKU  kjTsr.    CAnlii^Birit  inu<t  lute  nliiuianl  thr  tl^imtf 


™lD|iii;'.  tuul  one  (irthi-  tlirnr  rolycd*,  clurmuttry,  liatAojr,  or 
Tcoloffy,  AufumiiuainiD  uf  n  idudU  hiehvr^liamcter  l'>t 
lunuiin  j*  hvlil  ml)i)pi)u«iit[j — 1,  in  mnUicnintirJi  niij  nti- 
InnJ  ptuldwplij' ;  %  in  cluno ;  3.  in  ctu>icuilry  and  nuliiro] 
Wrttwy.  No  pMwn  wlm  Ii«b  omu^i^ted  liit  twsntklli  _\*'ur 
tkiinuUcJ  tothMBJiiinitiMliiin. 

J  lifgrfr  1^  O.J. — The  ouuninntinii  forllieUrltifpi'f  II.A. 

n  lif  14  oncQ  & yt^w,  mtiil  t^tnuoicniu)  vn  lliu  Unt  MoudHj 

g  Qclobrr.    A  uaodiiUli:  uiuil  hat»  puwuU  the  ntalriuiilo- 

'~'l  euRunaHon  nt   leiut  two  jeors  prerioiwly ;  lie  inuit 

diio#  cwlittcBtM  bom  iJie  tiilhonlnw  ofont-  of  th«  in- 

loliaw  in  connpclion  nilli    llie  tliiivwn>ity  of  tiavliii; 

'^n  »  iludeiit  dutinic  twn  y^^nt  at  aitcaf  tudiiaililu- 

h;  kndalworguuUcuntlut:!,  HsliirOB  lhuirop{>oiluiiilioi 

Df  Iniun-Icdap  Iia^ n-itciutrd.  The  hubjiTctsof  miutnnliun 

6V--I..  MillI).'iiin!iii>.LUi>l  Natii.-;iIVhi!m<-i>riV-;uilliinL-!Lc: 


L ..    „., 

;  ilulkivy,  ojilieiil  and  lUuUuini  Gi:i,i;,'rauhy ; 
wh  or  thvGwinan  Ituicuage  by  Iraiulalioo  aitj  rdn 

Uion  ( Iccio  unil  moml  (tliitowi^v.  Cnndidftte*  imint  >>iiow 
oomiwttitit  Icnimliiilgii  iu  thu  Intir  bruicUca — 1,  mnlhc- 
^alici  tad  ralut-al  rliilosopb^  ;  2.  natunl  lUstoiy 
ctuBio;  4.  li'^c  nnd  nioiHl  pmlntopliy.     .Vi  cxsmioa- 

-n  for  lionniini  m  «iuih  subject  ji  tield  MihiequcDlly 
moa  i*  ailmiuDiIc  to  tliu  eiinniiaalluii  "'lui  has 

Ictud  bis  Iwentj-third  y«iir,  nor,  willioul  (•xplnnntion  to 
^^e  B&tisbction  of  tb«  examinen,  who  bR«  delayed  Ri«ro 
ui  thr«a  acsdemlciil  yran  in  proceedini;  lu  th«  cninina- 
m  Tur  the  Avgnv  at  ti.A.  nlli'r  iiuwiiig  tlie  laatriculaliou 

iBtuinatJuii.  T^ie  itxamination  ia  imicb  iiuh»  #ixt<niiv«  Ihsn 
■I  tht  llu  JMM  eUDiiiiatlvu.  In  rosUieniattn  and  nalund 
ilkiK>phy.  tt  coniprofacnd*  tlie  theory  of  rrniations.  the 
R'crential  aiid  integral  culculi»,  the  calculii*  of  fiiiUr 
TercQccii;  heal,  optics,  nnd  astroiiouiy.  In  vlumico  the 
I  of  aothon  luki-ji  a  liir  witJor  lan^re ;  the  ttxwninrtlion  m 
I  confined  to  »ubjei'tjt  of  ul'Jch  notii-u  hu  previoualy 
ED  ^iven ;  aud  tha  f  lunJnation  cunipKh«ndH  pruse 
mpuiition  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Kni[ii*h ;  nnd  in  the  IsM 
thue,  ori^nal  coraponltinu  upon  questiciTui  ariainir  oul  of 
\!  domie  Btithors  wccted  foe  examination ;  wiljt  quci- 
ita  in  srammar,  liiitory,  nnd  f^K^pUy. 
Jjcgrtr  fif  M.A. — Au  examination  for  the  dt-itree  of 

la*tM  of  Afis  aJ»o  tnkwi  ylwe  ooc«  a  y«ar.  auU  coni- 
vOKn*  un  Uic  flnt  Monday  in  May.  While  in  the  otdcr 

iUTtniitic!'  oi  tbii>  L-ountry  tbii  dei^c  ii  eonferred  almost 

'  n  niattiT  of  couiM  nfter  a  cejlain  period  has  elajmcd 
HD  llic  Uttiiis  lliv  B.A.  dsgrpn,  in  the  ['niv«mty  of 
initon  th*  exiuninn'iou  i»  of  a  slrictcr  cbaneter  ttian  any 
Ibc  precedinf^  cxfuninalione.  Gveiy  candidate  mnsl 
,«  lalien  hia  degree  iif  B.A.  in  the  University  of  London 
the  Univctiflty  of  Durham  at  least  one  year  previoimly. 


nialhemalics   tind   [mturaJ  i)liiluM>phy ;  3.  lorii 
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'  <  Im!  obje«leiI  to  un  Ibe  i.'n'nad  ■)<  it- 

Ltnty  iif  doclHiiNJ  *a'w.     Themb- 

,       «.  r.,lhm..   -1.Ti,.-Tl..|,n,«l«l 

■      '.,«i.I 

l-«T.'     I, 

■  !» 

lilosoiihy,  philwiophy  of  thu  iiiinil.  poUtic«l  philotonhy, 
iii  poulical  economy.  A  ciindidntc  will  iihh  if  he  tnow 
('{iDiputent  kuovrlcdKu  in  one  of  the  Ibree.  The  exa- 
ination  in  Branch  1  includva,  b««ldvi  the  Greek  and  L^itiii 
ttWv  aulbm.  prone  compoiition  in  Greek.  I^tin.  and 
neli»li :  autient  and  ravdera  history.  That  in  Drnneh  2 
iMudc*  the  diffrrontiKl  and  int«irrd  ciOciiIiu,  ciecinuity 

Kud  uiaenetiim.  uptie*.  pinnv  and  phyticnl  aitrononiy. 
iMt  in  Bnnch  'A  bi  lelt  lu  tbv  divcrflion  of  Hie  ex^incn. 
CerlijIcaU  itf  Pii-fi>-ifiteji.—h  U  propoed  liflm  lime  to 
ne  U>  holil  cxamiaiitiona  for  pmficieney  in  arcbitecluru ; 
Sivil  vnginccring;  chcniittry  ;  butaoy  :  i^ooIukv  ;  and  laine- 
~'  - -■- -  '■-      ■  and  phyajcal ;  and 


Sr ;  ntolovy ;  Rsa^phy,  poUlK->l  m 
ation  ana  bydroKrapny. 


';riil-5lv.       Il  l>ii«  |U-'ip.™>i!    |.J   Kfnw 

t  hat  the  fint  rnuninattnn  ilMnli)  hi- 
lUn  fnt  \\n  tlii,'ti-e  iif  B.A.,  liui  the 

.  I>v  T,i>,  r:,t  ni,  mLrn  erf  the  wnale  ; 

■  i'M  .,^11,  at  Ihp  in- 

ind  Oi«  ctim- 

I  In  ptov^^l  fU 

I  tiim.that-nl> 

.i.t  II    ■     "       " 


ju  rjiuJii^lcil  oa  iiui  Ui  utieru]  any  clnt  of 
f  other  hand  it  itught  be  to  pnr>neil  aa  to 
■  --•'■  irapnlnpyfor  Ills  rv^toiu 


L'htidiana.  ■>    .  ,. 

forve  llie  acliolar  lo  a  defcni-'u 
faith," 

1.4  w«  :  UeitTfrt  «f  «.£.— This  examiuaUnn  take>  plae* 
onw  a  jmr.  and  cotntncnct*  tm  (lie  iFrund  Almulsv 
in  Novunlnv.  C'BodUlslM  mtut  have  lalen,  at  least 
unn  year  provioiisly,  ihc  decree  of  B.A.  ill  llie  L'nieer- 
iity.  or  in  cmc  of  the  uuivcmtiea  ttma  which  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  l.oiidon  in  luillianMd  tu  re«iih-e  cntiScalta ;  uul 
|)*nioiw  ivho  have  taken  th«  decree  of  Bachvlor  of  MHi- 
cine,  at  Icuit  rU<-cn  montha  pMVtomly.  may  in  cirtain 
eaten  be  admitted  an  eandidalei.  'I'he  rxuninalion  ia  in 
Tile  iiitlloning  Mihjecl»  : — A.  BlackslonK'n  '  Ccnamenlaneii,' 
or  Ihc  llirec  XaM.  volumes  of  KeM'a  '  Uommcntsrini  f  B. 
Rulherfnrllrn  ■  Instil  iileii  of  Natural  Law*:'  or  the  two  pot* 
tioni  of  DumoDt't  edition  of  Brolhain'a  '  Moiala  and  Lepie- 
Ution.'  which  eimtain  Uie  prinoiplea  ufaci'vil  code  nnd  l>w 
pr)nel)d«s  of  a  criminal  code. 

An  exuiuDBtion  (or  honmira  aubwmiontly  talet.plaee. 
No  candidate  ivho  h»  compkled  liis  23th  yvmt  la  admiaai- 
l>l«.  The  HukJeclH  are — Jiirii'pnideiK.'e.  (.'oiivuyanciufr.  Law 
of  tJic  Gotirta  of  Ennily,  I*w  iif  the  Courts  of  t'ommon  Law. 
Ituntan  Law,  the  Imv  of  the  Adnuially,  and  Ecclesaatieal 
Courts,  and  Colonial  La». 

/.£./)— (.'wididatM  for  tliia  de^jeo  muat  faarti  taken  that 
ofB.li- tw0yeanU1helefi»tprc¥iaualy.  Hrwill  hrrrodiicd 
to  shon  a  pmutieal  profcaaiusal  buowledce  of  the  iw  at 
thv  common  latr  court*  of  England  and  Iraland,  and  of  oiiu 
I'f  the  four  folluwini;  tn-anches  of  poaitivc  law :— I.  C'fln- 
vuyancinif  an  in  Kiujlatid  and  Ireland.  2.  T.aw  of  tb« 
L'titirta  of  Eriuity  of  England  nnd  Ireland.  3.  Law  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Kvi^kilaHlical  Courts  of  EnelanJ  and  Ire- 
land, 4.  Law  of  one  of  the  English  CuIonieK  or  deprtid- 
L-ntics. 

Also  a  kiiowledgo  of  cne  of  the  aevsn  following  Mib- 
jccU :— Koiaan  Law ;  and  "Jw  Setcnce  of  Legislation  m  ap- 
plied— to  Inlemalional  Law;  la  C'ivih  Law  ;  to  Crimiijo} 
Laxv  ;  to  the  I^an  of  Evidence  \  to  Judicial  Or^niiattun ; 
and  lo  Procedure. 

Matiici!<x. — HaeAtlor  <^ Medicine. — Candidates  furtliin 
ileifree  we  re(|ulieit— I .  To  have  been  en^agid  doring  Tout 
year*  in  their  prarcaaiouid  atndica  at  one  or  more  of  tint 
inatitutiona  or  KhotiU  reoo);niaed  by  tlie  Univereily.  2.  Tn 
bave  apent  one  year  at  lea«t  vf  the  four  in  one  or  loore  nf 
the  rc^ognited  inatiltitiona  or  *chool»  in  Uie  United  KinR- 
duni.    3.  Tu  pMM  tviu  exaiuinatiotiti. 

'Ht9  Firn  luxamiimtivn  takes  place  once  a  year,  and 
Mnunenco  on  Ilia  fint  Monday  in  August.  Uuididatai 
muat  have — I.  ColiipWttd  Ihnir  Itlth  year.  1  Taken  a 
decree  in  art*  in  the  Univenuiy.  or  in  n  univcntity  the  de- 
grcra  of  nliiuli  are  reuogniied  by  the  L'nivcnity  (thoae 
of  all    the  univanitica    of   the    United    Kingdoia}:    ar 
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have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination.  3.  Have 
been  students  during  two  years  at  one  or  more  of  the 
medical  institutions  or  schools  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, subsequently  to  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or 
passed  the  matriculation  examination.  4.  Have  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  on  each  of  four  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  list:— (Z)  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy; 
General  Anatomy  and  Phvsiology;  Comparative  Anatomv ; 
Pathological  Anatomy ;  Chemistry  ;  Botany  ;  Materia  Afe- 
dica  and  Pharmacy  ;  General  Pathology ;  General  Thera- 
peutics ;  Forensic  Medicine ;  Hygiene ;  Midwifery  and  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women  and  infants ;  Surgery ;  Medicine. 
5.  Have  dissected  during  nine  months.  6.  Have  attended 
a  course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  comprehending  certain 
specified  practical  exercises.  7.  Have  attended  to  Prac- 
tieid  Bhaitnacy  sufficient  time  to  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

The  examination  is  m  Anatomy ;  Physiology ;  Chemiatry ; 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany ;  Matena  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  with  an  examination  in  Anatomy,  if  practicable 
by  dissection  and  demonstration.  A  subsequent  examina- 
tion for  honours  takes  place :  to  this  no  student  is  admissi- 
ble if  he  have  completed  his  22nd  year.  The  examination 
is  on  the  following  subjects : — Anatomy  and  Physiolo^, 
in  which  answeiss  may  be  illustrated  by  sketches;  Chemis- 
try ;  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistrv. 

Tke  Second  Examination  for  the  degree  of  B.lVf.  takes 

Slace  once  a  year,  and  commences  on  tne  first  Monday  in 
fovember.  The  candidate  must  have  passed  the  nrst 
examination  two  years  at  least  previously.  He  must  pro- 
duce certificates — 1.  Of  having  subsequently  to  the  first 
examination  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  each  of  two  of 
the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  list  (Z)  above  given,  for 
which  he  did  not  present  certificates  at  the  first  examination. 
2.  Of  having  subsequently  to  the  first  examination  dis- 
sected during  six  months.  3.  Of  having  conducted  at  least 
six  labours.  4.  Of  having  attended  the  surgical  practice  of 
a  recognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  twelve  months, 
and  lectures  on  cnemical  surgery.  5.  Of  having  attended 
the  medical  practice  of  a  recognised  hospital  or  hospitals 
during  other  twelve  months,  and  lectures  on  clinical  medi- 
cine. 6.  Of  having  subsequently  to  the  completion'  of  his 
attendance  on  surgical  and  medical  hospital-practice,  at- 
tended to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognised  hospital,  infir- 
mary, or  dispensary  during  six  months. 

Certificates  will  be  received  on  the  subject  of  midwifery 
from  any  legally  qualified  practitioner,  and  on  the  subject  of 
practical  medicine  from  the  same,  if  he  have  the  care  of  the 
poor  of  a  parish.  The  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  from  a  teacher  in  the  last  school  or 
institution  at  which  he  has  studied,  as  far  as  the  teacher*s 
opportunity  of  knowledge  has  extended.  The  examination 
is  on  the  following  subjects : — Physiology,  including  ques- 
tions in  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  General  Pathology ;  General 
Therapeutics  ;  Hygiene  ;  Surgery  ;  Medicine  ;  Midwifery  ; 
Forensic  Medicine.  In  the  first  week,  by  printed  papers ; 
in  the  second,  by  vivd  voce  interrogation.  Subseouently 
an  examination  lor  honours  takes  place  on  the  following 
subjects  .'-^Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (in  which 
the  answers  may  be  illustrated  by  sketches) ;  Surgery ; 
Medicine ;  Midwifery ;  Structural  and  Physiological  Bo- 
tany. 

M.D, — This  examination  takes  place  once  a  year,  and 
commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November.  The 
candidate  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine in  the  University,  or  a  degree  in  medicine  or  surgery 
at  a  University,  the  det^rees  granted  by  which  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Senate  ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  produce 
also  a  certificate  of  having  completed  his  23rd  year.  He 
must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  subsequently 
to  having  taken  one  of  the  above  degrees  in  medicine  (a) 
to  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine,  during  two  years  in  an 
hospital  or  medical  institution  recognised  by  the  University, 
(6)  or  to  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine  during  one  year  m 
an  hospital  or  medical  institution  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
vemty ;  and  of  having  been  encraged  three  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  (r)  or  if  ne  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.M.  in  the  University,  of  having  been  engaged  during 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  (one  year  of  at- 
tendance on  clinical  or  practical  medicine,  or  two  years  of 
practice  are  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  candidates  placed 
in  the  first  division  at  the  second  examination  for  B.M.).  He 
also  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  signed 


by  two  persons  of  respectability.  The  examination  iseoi- 
ducted  by  vivd  voce  interrogation  as  well  as  by  papers,  tk 
subjects  of  examination  are — Elements  of  Intellectual  Hi- 
losophy,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Medicine.  Tb 
examination  for  honours  is  on  the  subjects  of  Surgery;  lb- 
dicine ;  Midwifery. 

For  degrees  of  medicine,  both  B.M.  and  M.D.,  candidttnl 
who  commenced  their  medical  studies  in  or  before  hm 
nuaiy,  1839,  and  practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgeir,  an  i 
admitted  to  examination  on  modified  terms. 

MoDB  OF  Examination. — The  examinations  are  by  prints 
papers,  but  the  examiners  may  put  vivd  voce  queitioiE 
upon  the  written  answers  when  they  appear  to  require  «• 
planation.    On  the  pass  examination  for  Matriculation, ni 
for  the  degrees  of  6. A.,  B.L.,  B.M.,  and  M.D.,  the  c«d£ 
dates  who  have  passed  are  to  be  arranged  in  two  diviaoa 
each  in  an  alphabetical  order ;   but  in  the  medical  exa» 
nations  such  candidates  only  as  are  admissible  to  the  exaai- 
nation  for  honours  are  placed  in  the  first  division.    Cib- 
didates  for  honours  must  have  passed  the  previous  eli- 
minations ;  and  as  to  the  medical  examinations,  they  mo: 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  division.     After  the  en 
mination  for  honours  in  the  respective  subjects,  and  alsoii 
the  pass  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  the  candidate 
who  have||acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ei- 
aminers  we  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  several  wb- 
jects  in  the  order  of  proficiency :  equals  are  to  be  bracketed 
and  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates 
except  in  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  the  examiners » 
to  have  regard  to  the  proficiency  evinced  by  the  candiditH 
in  the  pass  examination.  After  the  examination  m  the  Os 
and  New  Testament  and  scripture  history,  the  candidate 
are  to  be  divided  into. three  classes  according  to  proficiencr. 
and  alphabetically  arranged  in  each  class.     Every  examiK 
is  to  be  present  during  the  time  that  the  candidates  are  «• 
gaged  in  writing  answers  to  the  questions  set  by  him.  Evesj 
member  of  the  Senate  and  examiner  may  be  present  durii 
the  vivd  voce  examinations,  but  only  the  examiners  speci- 
ally appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  can  put  quo- 
tions.     All  the  examiners  to  whom  vivd  voce  examinatio: 
is  intrusted  must  be  present  during  the  whole  time  of  sue: 
examination. 

Fees. — ^The  fees  for  examination,  and  which  are  retuiB- 
able  if  the  candidate  does  not  pass,  are  as  follows : — Mativ 
culation,  21. ;  B.A.,  10/. ;  M.A.,  10/. ;  B.L.,  10/. ;  LU- 
25/. ;  B.M., — ^first  examination  5/.,  second  examinations/.. 
M.D.,  10/. ;  Ccilificates  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture,  &c- 1 
10/.  if  the  candidate  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  tht  I 
university  ;  otherwise  20/.  I 

Scholarships  and  Rewards. — Candidates  for  degree  ' 
who,  in  the  examination  for  honours  in  the  respective  clases 
of  subjects,  or  in  the  pass  examination  for  the  degree  oi 
M.D.,  shall  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners  they  shall  possess  sufficient  ment. 
may  receive  the  following  rewards : — 

Matriculation  :  Mathematics ;  Classics. — In  each  ar 
exhibition  of  30/.  a  year  for  two  years,  or  during  so  miicb 
of  that  time  as  the  exhibitioner  shall  continue  a  student  ia 
one  of  the  institutions  connected  with  the  University. 

In  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  respectively,  a  book 
prize  of  5/.  value. 

B.A.  Degree:  Mathematics ;  Classics. — ^Each  50/.  a  year 
for  the  next  three  years,  with  the  style  of  UnivereitT 
Scholar. 

Chemistry;  Animal  Physiology;  Vegetable  Physioloif:^: 
and  Structural  Botany — ^respectively ;  a  prize  in  books  of 
5/.  value. 

M.A. :  each  of  the  three  branches. — A  gold  medal  oi' 
the  value  of  20/. 

Scripture  Examination. — To  each  candidate  placed  in 
the  first  class,  a  book  of  5/.  value. 

B.L. :  Jun'sprud^nce.—SOl.  per  annum  for  the  next  three 
years,  with  the  style  of  University  Law  Scholar. 

LL.D.— A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  20/. 

B.M. :  First  Examination. — Anatomy  and  Physiology: 
Chemistry;  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mistry. — Each,  an  exhibition  of  30/.  a  year  for  two  years. 
A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  5/.  to  tne  first  and  second 
candidate  in  each  subject. 

B.M. :  Second  Examination. — Physiology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy ;  Surgery ;  Medicine.— Each,  50/.  per  an- 
num for  two  years,  with  the  style  of  University  Medical 
Scholar. 
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1  raik,  Htm  iJiiUi;   Sjitins  Hill  ColU-);*, 

iraiiDKham  ;  8(epiiey  Collecc ;  CoUr^a  or  SI.  Geceonr 
Ibe  Gruiit.  Dowmidv.  iwar  UUn  i  Ocmnttua  of  llualiiiplun  i 
CdIIuku.  at  C'heabunt;  Bttpti»t  College,  at  Bri»tol  i  Aire- 
^lo  L'ellc^e.  UndcrcUffc,  new  Bradford ;  PmHitant  Di*. 
WDlura'  College  at  Rothnrhiun ;  Prmbylcciau  CoUtgc  at 
CatTinAillirn. 

Tito  intdiyal  inalilutioni  uid  teaclicm  rvcoi^QiM'd  by  the 
_  ni«  tntily  arc — Vixa^'*  t^ollcee.  London  ;  Univrnity  Col> 
\m^.  I^ndon ;  tlit  nrincipnl  liui^itaJn.  auveial  private 
leho'ila.  in  all  MAcniuen,  in  Londun.  Two  in  Birmiii^- 
^tn ;  three  in  Brimol ;  Uie  Hull  and  R««t  Hiding  of  York 
icbool ;  thp  Leeds  School,  Liverpool :  the  acbool  attached 
'    tlie  Royal  InitituIiOD  )  tlu;  H(^^  Mauchctitei  School  of 

Bdieine  and  Surgery  ;  the  N«vicutlG-upim-Tyne  Soliuol 
OfMedieincandSurEiiry;  theShcflidilM«dkal  lotililutioa ; 
llie  York  School  of  Medleine.  In  Scotland :— tlw  Univei^ 
0ty  of  Edinburgh,  and  ks  other  schools;  in  Glitajtoiv, 
^Uw  Pnrtland'^rcvt  School  of  Mudkiue,  tbo  Andonoman 
Itadtlution,  and  the  College-Street  Tbeahc  of  Anatomy. 
la  Ireland : — fourteen  tchoolit  of  medicine  in  Dublin  ;  four 
in  Cork;  and  the  tklfoiit  Acudemical  Inatitution.  Alao 
Uw  Umvcraity  of  Maila;  and  the  Military  lloapitnl  in  the 
bUnd  of  Ceylon. 

The  r«K»fatit)ni)  aC  the  Univcnity  in  full  detail  are 
Brint«d  ia  iie|wrute  publiealioim  Cor  eai^li  Faculty,  and  from 
(hate  Itie  parTinuIani  above  L'iven  have  henn  derived. 

UNi^WKUL  AS8KMBLV.    [Riot.] 

UNLIUITKl).  Tliia  term  hi  frequently  uaed  by  math»- 
matical  wrilera,  in  the  tame  manner  as  trvanfiMTa,  to 
«,T0>(1  the  entmnce  of  the  vrord  Inhmtii.  It  ia  kUu  uaed 
to  dt--a£nLe  a  problem  nhieh  may  have  an  infinite  number 
Of  luiiiwvri,  and  nhicli  i*  oidW  an  nnlimitcd  problem. 

CfNNA.  a  town  in  Pniatia.  in  the  government  of  Amn- 
btrg*  la  Ibe  province  uf  WestpbaUa,  i»  utuated  on  the 
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(Hininnt  lactr,  X^py  muai  («(.  be  omil'wnd^d  with  lh« 
Amooiiim  Gianum  l>iimiliKi<  ubtaincd  vlea  tV(>m  the  weal 
cAa>tl.  iif  Al'rint.  U.  iintmiitKit,  anulher  Bpemea,  wbicli 
!■  R  native  of  or  introdiic<'d  by  thf  m-graea  into  Cf^iiaiia. 
u  hovrevvr  i.-o[nudert>d  by  (ome  lo  Ue  tlw  •pi.-iaci 
)irlili[ii(  Itie  Nf^ii  [>np{ier.  11  liaa  uVloriK.  ai>uiiu- 
nntit,  and  tmnnUi  leave*;  prdunde*  avllsry,  I  to  '£ 
t)o«ei'i-d ;  cnqiirls  oblun^.  tereta.  luruloac,  Dearly  wa>Up. 
Every  part  of  tlie  plant  i»  aromatic,  tuiil  Ihii  fruit  la  uand 
0*  Q  tondirapnt  by  the  offfrot^*  of  Guiana.  V.  unAihla,  a 
native  til  Wareo  in  Ginuva.  luu  aromatic  fruit  limilarlj' 
inoy\uytd.  U.  NaruM  a  one  of  llie  clijubin)*  «|)rcln^  a 
naiivf  of  Malahar,  which  Ith^edc  dw^ciibi*  as  poawaaed  at 
medical  prupciiira,  tlie  roots  being  no  iiwd,  a«  well  aa  a 
liwee  acented  Rreeiuali-euloured  oil  ublainL-d  from  lti«in  bv 
diHlJliatioD.  (/.  miaaria  halt  been  ao  called  from  its  baik 
being  uaed  for  makinfc  muMcal  instrumenti,  aa  ii  indeed 
kIko  thai  of  Ilia  foregoing  species.  This  u>  a  i-amblinif 
thiub,  R  ciHlive  of  Amtioynn,  See. ;  llie  rnota  and  bark  are 


sweet  aeent  of  thei 


U.  ttruknia,  a  native  of  Ih* 


Indian  peninsula,  hua  fruit  nhloh  ia  edible.  Some  s^taa*. 
aa  (/.  (pmilira.are  valued  for  their  timber.  U.  lang^/olia  ia 
an  elegant  tree,  with  imoolh,  puintcd.  and  undulate  leaves, 
which  is  miich  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  to  form 
avenues  and  lo  afford  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  Dei}> 
darn,  which  is  properly  the  name  of  tlie  celebrated  Hima- 
layan  Fine,  Pinua  or  Cedrua  Deodafa. 

UNST.     rS(iim.A»n.  latw  or.! 

UNTEUWALDKN.  a  canton  of  Bnitxerland,  and  one 
of  the  three  WaldstiiUen  which  beEan  Uie  Helvctie  Coo- 
federation,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Uie  Waldsliitter  See, 
or  Lake  of  tlic  Four  (^atilons,  which  separolcs  it  (i«m 
Selittys  and  partly  from  Lusem,  on  the  vfeat  by  Ltixem.  on 
the  south  by  (he  Bernese  Uherlanil,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  eatilon  of  Uri.  "Hie  area  of  Unterwalden  ii  about  OBa 
wiusre  tnileH.  It  consists  mainU  of  two  ){i'eat  paiallel  nal> 
leys,  each  niHint  lt>  miles  in  length,  runinng  from  south  lo 
north,  and  terminating  on  the  southern  coaJ^t  of  the  VVald- 
stiitler  See.  'rhc  eaaiem  valley  is  dnuned  by  the  F.ngel- 
bcra  An,  a  torrent  which  rise*  m  the  Surenen  Alps  on  tho 
borders  of  Uri,  flovva  by  the  abbey  of  Eni^elberK,  and 
enters  the  lake  below  Stanx.  Tliewealcm  valley  is  drained 
by  the  iiainer  Aa,  tlie  millet  of  the  Utile  Alpine  tnke  of 
liungem.  at  the  foot  of  the  Br^nie,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Bernese  Uberland,  nnd  uhlch,  oitcr  paissing  through  the 
lake  of  Samen,  eiitent  a  bay  of  the  Waldsliitter  lake  below 
Alpnach.  The  lower  ntut  of  the  eastern  valley  consti- 
tutes the  district  called  Nidwald,  or  'below  the  forest,'  and 
the  western  valley,  witb  the  upper  part  of  the  easlem  val- 
ley, forma  the  diatriet  called  (JbwiUd.  These  denomina- 
tion* relate  to  the  Kernwald,  or  forest  of  Kerns,  which  Ilea 
on  the  bordew  of  the  two  liitfiicta.  The  Obwald  and  Nid- 
wald  have  Ibrmed  Ivro  (epurale  comma 
1  IflO.    They  both  joined  Schwy*  and  llri 
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Hon  of  1308,  and  when  the  first  federal  union  was  entered 
into  at  Brunnen,  in  December,  1315,  Obwald  and  Nidwald 
were  rccoenised  as  forming  together  one  canton,  by  the 
name  of  ifnterwalden.  They  retained  however  their  sepa- 
rate existence  as  independent  communities,  but  figured  as 
only  one  canton,  having  one  vote  in  all  federal  affurs,  and  ■ 
this  arrangement  has  continued  in  force  to  this  day. 

Unterwalden  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  north  side,  by 
offeets  of  the  Alps,  which  detach  themselves  from  the 
great  central  group  of  the  St.  Gothard,  and  divide  the 
basin  of  the  Aar  fiom  that  of  the  Reuss.    One  branch  runs 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  separating  it  from 
the  Bernese  Oberland.    The  pass  of  the  Jochberg  leads 
fVom  Meyringen  in  the  Oberland  to  Engelberg  and  Stanz, 
and  the  pass  of  the  Briinig  leads  from  Brienz  to  Samen. 
Another  ridge  runs  along  the  eastern  parts  of  Unterwalden 
and  divides  it  from  Uri,  forming  the  summits  of  the  Titlis 
r]0,500  feet  above  the  sea),  and  of  the  Wallenstock  and 
Rothstock,  each  above  8000  feet.    Ijistly,  another  offset 
of  minor  elevation  runs  along  the  western  border  of  Unter- 
walden, dividing  it  from  the  canton  of  Luzem.    Mount 
Pilatus  rabout  7000  feet)  is  the  highest  summit  of  this  last 
offtet.    In  the  interior  of  Unterwalden  there  are  no  very 
high  mountains,  but  the  surface  of  the  country  consists 
chiefly  of  hills  and  terraces,  several  valleys,  and  some 
tracts  of  plain  bordering  on  the  Waldstatter  lake.    The 
Unterwalden  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country ;  the  pastures  are 
mostly  natural.    There  are  about  12,000  cows,  3000  sheep, 
6000  goats,  3500  pigs,  but  very  few  horses.    About  20,000 
cwts.  of  cheese  are  annually  made.    The  cheese  of  Unter- 
walden, of  the  first  or  best  sort,  is  much  esteemed  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.    The  canton  abounds  with  fruit-trees ; 
little  wine  is  made,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
The  honey  is  excellent.    The  canton  imports  com,  wine, 
salt,  manufactures,  and  colonial  articles ;  it  exports  cattle, 
cheese,  butter  (which  is  sent  chiefly  to  Luzem),  timber, 
and  hides.     The  canton  is  not  favourably  situated  for 
trade,  being  confined  between  the  Alps  and  the  lake,  with 
no  high  road  passing  through  it,  and  none  but  mountain- 
passes  leadinig  out  of  it.    By  the  census  of  1835  the  nopu- 
lation  was  23,600,  of  whom  13,120  were  in  the  Obwald,  and 
10,480  in  the  Nidwafd.     All  the  native  inhabitants,  who 
are  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heimathlosen,  who 
have  no  political  rights,  are  members  of  the  landsgemeinde 
of  their  respective  district,  Nidwald  or  Obwald.    Each  of 
these  two  small  republics  sends  a  deputy  to  the  federal 
diet,  but  their  votes,  when  in  accordance,  count  only  for 
one  vote,  and  if  discordant,  they  of  course  neutralize  each 
other.     Each  has  its  own  landamman,  its  landrath, — in 
short,  its  whole  administration  similar  to  that  of  the  oiher 
small  democracies  of  Switzerland,  for  which  see  Schwyz. 
There  is  no  printed  code,  but  a  MS.  collection  of  laws, 
which,  together  with  custom,  serve  to  regulate  the  judicial 
proceedings.   In  1835  there  were  as  yet  no  prisons :  serious 
offences  are  punished  by  fines,  corporal  punishment,  and 
in  certain  cases  by  death.    Each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  canton  has  an  hospital  and  a  poorhouse.    A  dialect 
of  the  Swiss-German  is  the  language  of  the  countr}'.    The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  whole  canton.    The 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Engelberg,  whose  abbot  was  once 
lord  of  the  valley  of  that  name,  is  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea :    it  is  a  foundation  of  the  eleventh  century.    It 
has  a  libnuy  of  20,000  volumes,  and  several  valuable  MSS., 
a  collection  of  medals,  engravings,  armorial  ensigns,  and  a 
gramm  ar-school . 

The  principal  towns  or  villages  are — 1,  Samen,  the  head 
town  of  Uie  Obwald,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  fine  town-house,  with  historical  por- 
traits of  Nicholas  vonder  Fliie,  Anderhalden  of  Melchthal, 
wlio  was  deprived  of  sight  by  order  of  the  governor  appointed 
by  A  Ibert  of  Austria  previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1308, 
and  of  the  series  of  the  landammans  of  Obwald.  Samen  has 
also  a  college,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  poorhouse,  a  public 
school,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  above  1000  in- 
habitants, llie  arsenal  of  Obwald  is  on  the  hill  called 
lAndenberg,  where  was  once  the  castle  and  residence  of 
the  Austrian  governors.  2,  Kems,  on  the  Mclcha,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aa,  and  on  the  road  from  Samen  to  Stanz, 
is  a  pretty  viHasce,  with  a  handsome  church  and  tower, 
several  iron-works,  mills,  and  a  cotton-spinner>'.  3,  Stanz, 
the  head  town  of  the  Nidwald,  situated  in  a  fine  plain  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  has  a  splendid  parish  church  witli  a 
jojMt  dome,  and  a  fine  square  before  it,  with  two  foun- 


tains, and  a  statue  of  Winkelried,  the  hero  of  Seta] 
The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  has  a  considerable  He 
The  town-house  contains  several  paintings,  among  o 
one  of  Nicholas  von  der  Fliie.  The  arsenal  was  plum 
by  the  French  in  1798,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  po 
tion  was  massacred.  The  population  of  Stanz  itself  la  i 
1200 ;  that  of  the  parish  exceeds  4500.  Stanzstad,  v 
is  the  port  of  Stanz,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  the  \ 
statter,  is  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  carries  on  con 
able  trade  by  water. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  one  of  the  most  inti 
ing  districts  of  central  Switzerland,  on  account  of  iti 
torical  recollections,  and  also  because  the  inhabi 
owing  to  their  remote  locality,  have  retained  more  pe: 
than  those  of  any  other  canton  their  old  simplicity  of 
ncrs  and  pastoral  habits.  It  has  also  produced  somi 
tinguishea  men,  such  as  the  engineer  Miiller  of  Engel 
who  died  in  1833,  and  has  left  several  maps  in  relief  ( 
mountain  cantons,  the  painter  P.  M.  Deschwanden 
sculptor  J.  Christen,  the  organist  J.  Durrer  of  Beckei 
and  others,  besides  a  number  of  military  officers,  eitl 
the  service  of  their  own  country  or  in  that  of  foreign  s 
At  present  Unterwalden  furnishes  several  compani 
the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Naples  and  the  poj 

(Leresche,  Dictionnaire  Giographique  de  la  Suisa 

UPAS.     [Antiaris.] 

UPIJ^ND.     [Sweden.] 

UPPERMAL.     [Hindustan,  xii.,  214.] 

UPPINGHAM.     [Rutlandshire.] 

UPSA'LA  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  the  pro 
of  Upland,  and  in  the  LUn  which  bears  its  name,  in  5 
N.  lat.  and  17^  SO'  E.  long.  It  lies  in  an  extensive  i 
lating  plain,  probably  less  than  300  feet  above  the 
level.  The  town  is  rather  small :  the  population,  ac 
ing  to  Forsell,  in  1839  did  not  exceed  4800  indivic 
but  it  extends  over  a  great  area,  as  there  are  large  ga 
to  most  of  the  houses.  The  houses  are  partly  of  ston 
partly  of  wood,  and  mostly  two  stories  high.  The  s 
are  wide  and  straight,  especially  those  which  terrain 
the  spacious  square  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
riie  cathedral  was  erected  between  1258  and  1435,  i 
considered  the  finest  Gothic  building  in  the  north  ( 
rope.  In  this  church  monuments  have  been  erect 
memory  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  whic 
those  of  Gustavus  I.  and  of  Linnaeus.  Formerly  the 
of  Sweden  were  crowned  in  this  cathedral.  The  squ 
which  the  church  stands  is  surrounded  by  building 
longing  to  the  university:  there  is  a  library,  conts 
nearlv  100,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  coins,  an  s 
mical  theatre,  an  observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  natural  objects.  TH* 
also  a  botanical  garden.  A  great  number  of  distingu 
naturalists  have  been  professors  at  this  university.  A 
the  most  eminent  are  Waller,  Bergman,  Linn^us,  Sc*l 
and  Berzelius.  The  university  was  established  in 
but  received  its  present  constitution  and  a  regular  in 
from  Gustavus  and  from  Charles  Gustavus  Adolphus 
are  considered  as  its  real  founders.  The  number  of 
lar  professors  amounts  to  twenty-four,  and  that  of  aid 
professors  to  fourteen.  They  all  have  a  fixed  salary,  < 
m  com  or  calculated  according  to  the  price  of  that 
modity.  The  salary  of  the  adjunct  professors  is  only  ; 
one-third  of  that  of  the  regular  professors.  The  mi 
of  students  who  attend  the  lectures  varies  betweer 
and  1000,  but  there  arc  usually  400  or  500  more  oi 
books,  as  many  students  interrupt  their  studies  by  ent 
some  rich  family  as  private  tutors,  and  in  this  \va\ 

f)rocure  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  with' 
eisure  and  better  success.  The  university  and  its  st 
are  modelled  on  the  German  universities,  but,  by 
prudent  arrangement,  the  pernicious  efiects  of  the  sbc 
among  the  students  which  are  felt  in  nearly  ever) 
versity  of  Germany  have  been  avoided.  The  Socn 
Sciences,  which  was  instituted  in  1719,  has  published 
ral  volumes  of  *  Transactions,'  which  contain  valuabl 
searches.  There  are  in  Upsala  a  grammar-school, 
elementary  schools,  and  several  other  charitable  in 
tions.  There  is  also  a  society  for  promoting  agricul 
Many  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  gentry  m  P 
Sweden  pass  the  printers  in  Upsala,  on  account  ol 
pleasant  society  which  is  created  by  so  many  well-instn 
persons.  About  six  miles  south-east  of  Upsala  arc 
mora^ione$^  at  which  the  electors  met  for  the  purpo 
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rliooaniC  llitir  \ung  Vihva  Swtdm  art*  tn  «>»c1it«  hiii^ 

I  !lc)ii]I>rTl'R  Rritr  ttiirrA  SrAuuvfrn,  AWw|ririi,  Lapland, 
.Si: ;  PoracH'n  Aalf^hnifigar  i^itr  Savnef:  nid  jWnuJ 

r  f  /•..',,■■  ■./n:!l.  vol.  vul.l 

'  i  i'lMS-I'HON-SEVERX.    [Worckwkwhow.] 
I  ^"  .'A.    [Upupio.*.] 
i.  ['  Ll'lD-ii,   fc    ftluily    ot    I.vtlcraouKi,   or    Prrehtng 


placctil    Hie    I 


\   Vyufin  tivlnarn  Afmpi 


Vjitilz-i 


'  jiitpti  ivcnnleiX  by  him  sw  epofu:.  priiiui'iiipt,  ami  puni- 

I.ac'pl<lf  arraii^eJ  the  geau*  muJor  tiU  ft; ..  _.  .  ,  _ 
|"een  Gt-iufopit  aaA  C'l-rl/ti't,  in  that  divirinn  which 
iiii'Iudes  Uie  FiuBonnc  ffirdiwilh  nbont  bill  (Bcp  aniuf). 

DiiitMrir*  TiwBi'ro*/™*,  or  Leptoramphtt,  furtn  'ho  Iwt 
1  imlly  oi'  hilt  onlfr  Pannftvaur,  Hiul  I'pujii  i»  pliiccd  at 
tilt-  end  of  that  liunily. 

Mt-y.-i  iinuiiL''--  r;,((po  bclnecn  OWu/iw  ontl  CVk'b/*'*,  in 

>  I'cimi  tha  thin)  family  af  tii»  Aralm- 

Tirhvilrcmia,   oiul    t-^' 

.  It  tfiMfiwiitiy. 

I'j  ihe\taincnu»ot  in^tTeiiuirottff*. 

i'l,i..iii,-  ,i  ji;^,„,  ji:,!rU-  afl*r  the  Colihm  iTn./JUlui, 
I.JUM.'.    ''ir.ii'i'i,   r/jiipft  coiapmn    the  following    mh- 

Rciirn:  .  —  I '.;:.■, hi'.,  Ciiv.;  tlie  lIauil4W>,  propiJfiy  »o  CflUed 

'.'pujji  nml  pinmrrap*  ut  tXKnf^A  by  M.  Vieiltot  in 
hiH  loconil  orJ«r,  St/li-icoUe.  and  in  hi*  neutiuU  Iritie  u4n(' 
rii'taelifli'i  of  that  onlpr,  among  hU  Upt>tifi<irji,  thr  twpnty- 
tliiitl  family  of  hi*  Si/lviCfAr,  which  mihuIh  between  the 
tnlhomyst  itnd  the  I'elmitlodet. 

M.  Temminck  also  eivps  f^ti/irj  «  plaw  nmong  his 
!'i'fO(liKtolei,  Ami  in  lii<  ■  Manaal  of  Etiropuuii  Ginl«' 
..nnngevi  it  next  to  Tithodrointt. 

In  tlic  rocthod  prapmnl  hj-  M,  de  Blainville,  and  can 
•\':A  out  by  M.  Uienninicr.  tlir  Ejtopsidn,  with  iite  ^miu 
'  /ii/;w  for  tlie  type,  fonn  tlie  ■ovcnteenth  family  of  tbs 
first  (abclfiw,  or  '  Normal  Binb,'  and  ttanil  betwem  th« 
Woodpcukwii  (PiBut'>  and  Uie.  I'lifutft. 

M».  YJKOM,  wlto  ptacee  ttie  Pmaerwitiif,  with  a  note 
iif  iulcrrogiiljoin.  n*  one  of  the  three  olieimnt  tkuruliM  of 
lilt  TE.tt inoirnKi,  rtraurVs  tliat  l!w  ^cnun  Pmmrrupt, 
Hiiis.,  np[n:!iin  tu  hv  that  form  of  tliv  tribe  whith  ap- 

Stouchi-n  ti<.-aTi'j|  to  \he  KuiiiuoiTnvs.  Ketjiininf  the  slen- 
er  bill  ofllie  Tnii'irotln^n.  it  exhlbttB,  he  ob««n'e*,  Eome- 
nhal  ol'Thi'  briind  l>iuu>  of  thv  bill  of  tlie  Fiiriroirlrr*,  and. 
at  tlie  ijuiu<  lime,  tlieir  greuorial  feet-  By  ineaoa  of 
Mrrript,  ihe  curvud  bill  of  whivh  approuhet  tbe  structure 
of  il«  aim,  it  apprart,  he  s«ys.  to  he  immediately  con- 
ui'cled  with  that  Kronri :  tnit  ot  the  UmlU  of  this  hiiiily  tie 
was  unable  to  ray  anyuiinf  when  ha  wrote.  (Linn.  Tram.. 
vol,  xi*.) 

Mr.  SwaiRHDQ  arranges  tlie  '  nubfantily '  (familvl  Prti- 
turmpidir  between  the  Troehilidw  and  ihe  Paraiixiadtf. 
The  following  n  hi*  charactd:  of  the  ■  Promoropida?, 
H'xipoft  .•'— 

Fr«t  avndaclyle ;  the  outer  toe  united  for  half  its  length 
lo  the  middle ;  bill  wjy  long,  grvatly  coniprouwd. 

The  following  genera  arc  vampriaed  uuder  Ibis  family^ 
Promtrop»,  Bnus.  -.  I'pupa,  Linn, :  and  EpimaebM:,  Uuv. 
{ClauiJifalKm  i^f  Birat.) 

The  PrliK-e  of  Canino  {Bird*  tf  Ew-ope  and  A'artA 
America)  place*  the  Vpupidiv  between  t^  Alcfdmidip 
and  ttio  'nvtekilidaf. 

la  IS'K)  iM.  Lc  Baron  de  la  Fnuuiayc  read  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  hi»  obvervations  on 
~"  '  lit  II  at  ion  which  the  ^emis   Vpujpa.  in  his  opinion, 


llir  following  ii  a 

'  It  i«  aurprising.  now  it  a  generally  known  that  the 
vlnHifltation  of  spvcirs  and  genera  based  lolcly  upon  the 
I'oriu  of  the  beak  i»  oIlBU  unnalural  and  vicioun,  that 
modeni  authors  sliould  have  continued  to  nnitp,  as  did  the 
(lid  uulhun.  (he  grnui  Upapa  witli  that  of  Epinutcliwi  at 
PriiHitrupi.  and  tliat  ihey  Khould  constitute  with  lhe«e 
genera  a  littlo  (hmily  under  tlic  iiamq  of  Prmnxropidrc. 

■  II  ifi  evident  that  aolbon  have  been  guided  solely  by 
the  ttnielurt;  of  tlie  beak  in  Hueh  an  aasoci&tiou  -,  and  if 


linn,  niul  e 
dpeciii. 

■  11u'  Hocipoe.  ill  fii4,  in  the  ahortnM*  of  iti  lore-Ion,  in 
the  almncl  atraicht  tono  of  th*  i-lawn,  and  panii-iilarly  In 
tlie  clan  of  the  hlnd-lin:,  we  perveive  hflk  eviiitat  alBnilir* 
with  the  I^rba  '  SInuitii  \  v\A  other  coniroatml  umuoit- 
birdi.  Like  than  aUo.  the  Hoopoe  Kek*  iU  fnoiran  Um 
pMund.  and  opedally  un  hnintil  and  uewly  diaturbjid 
land.  It  in  oDeu  Been  tn  living- land*,  where  it  »e«k»  tia 
food  in  the  excrenunt  of  cattle,  in  wliich  enpmphaiKiiu 
insecti  aUiund.  Itn  long  and  veiY  klender  beak  is  WU 
nilaiited  flir  pulling  out  the  larvn-  ot  thtse  inaecta  ftvin  the 
«mnll  holes  in  which  llwy  lite  and  undencu  their  lni»- 
rarnmtiuiii:  tl  svrvei  nvlflil>rwJKC  In  divide  and  dtajicno 
the  vn-tvincnl  when  dried  by  tlie  mn. 

•  It  ia  Biten  that  thv  Hoopoe,  willi  ib  Ivul  fonOMl  like 
tho>e  of  the  Lnrlci,  uUo  earnlially  rcietutilek  ttioie  Iriids  iu 
tti  i-im.;riiil  bubilK.  but  Hint  it  seeks  its  unnri'hmeol  only 
on  the  gnnind.  and  in  hiiniul  land*,  nuuh  vs  pn>.kirr-land. 

'  If.  on  tlie  other  hand.  «e  connder  the  fomi  of  the  Pert 
of  the  *peeiws  iif  PrmHrrvp*.  with  wliieb  the  Ilnopue  it 
uiiially  anoeinLad,  it  will  he  aefit  that  ihei'e  ifxisia  a  f«rj 
csaenlial  difference  in  (lietc  orgnns.  The  feet  of  Uie  Pn^ 
vKr'fm  ar«  a*  rvmarkabla  for  their  thu'linevi  a*  thoM  of 
the  Hoopoe  '.though  filtad  Air  walkini;  i  aie  fur  their  ilcii- 
derueaa.  la  the  Dnt  of  Ifaeie  genem  llw  Iom  an-  ittmuK ; 
the  external  loe  ia  elonj^led  as  well  na  tlii?  back  lor,  a*  in 
all  tlioic  birds  which  are  rMrntially  perchiTs  aud  whidi 
procure  their  food  utmn  liees,  wltelhar  it  br  in  Iho  n 
or  the  Kpec)o»  of  Meliiphagii,  Parudiitu,  a     ' 

tapirs. 

'  A*  in  Uiene  genera  likewiav,  llie  elaw*  in  Promrrtp* 
arc  vory  i^troiig  anil  muoli  arched.  Hie  birds  of  tliM  gemia, 
in  foci,  appear  to  ui  to  be  Cinuj/ritla^,  but  on  a  Urge 

■  The  genua  I'tiupa,  a*  at  pretenl  cunstiluted.  i»)wiilj 
only  of  two  or  three  ^paeiaa.— one  bom  Biircpe>  an  Afn- 
caa  «p«cie>,  and  one  from  India  ;  in  theie  there  it  so  fi«at 
k  «imilaiily  in  form,  eolouiinj^.  aiul  habiti,  that  upon  a 
curEoiy  view  they  mij^l  b«  miMokcn  for  oue  i^ecie«.     . 

*  Tma  gentut  tuerel'on:  does  nut.  as  in  mod  other  ganen, 
]Tre«ent  certain  Biiecie*  which  recede  IVoni  the  type  and 
ttitm  ntranailiun  Letween  it  and  otiier  gciirrn,  nith  wiitch 

i*  Iheii  natural  to  group  theni. 

'  Fraui  tlicMi  coRHderationa  the  genii«  I'piipit  appear* 
un  lo  be  one  of  tboae  iMlated  genera,  like  many  others 

the  cJb^  which  cannot  be  naturally  placed  in  any  other 
gronp,  but,  which  ought  to  be  regnided  m  constituting  by 
iliieJf  a  family  or  subfamily,  under  llic  niinw  of  I'piiptJtr 
or  t'puj'itiee,  ilaulualion  being  in  the  Bcclion  Teiiuiroi' 
tret:  and  if  it  t)c  only  regarded  m  atubftimily.  it  fr  with 
another  aubfauiily  of  the  curnoriat  TVrtniriH^rei  it  should 
be  grouped,  which  diviaion  aliould  contain  tite  genera 
"luefrlhia  of  M.  laidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilnire.  and  itome 

ler  genera  peculiar  to  Chili,  described  by  Killit*  and  by 
Ut.  Gould  in  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  the  epeoie^ 
of  wliich.  in  the  form  of  their  beak  and  feet,  as  well  a*  in 
iheir  cunurial  habits,  afford  a  positive  aiuilugy  with  our 
genu*  t'pupa,  from  which  the  genus  Prommipx  \*  to  mo- 
lated.'    {Saml.  PriK.) 

Mr.  G,  R.  Gray  makes  the  Upupida-  (_L'pujni,  I.inn.\ 
Uie  ilret  tbimily  of  the  TmuiroDlrst,  cohohI  oi  the  Iblloning 
subfamilies  and  genera: — 

Subfam.  1-     (.'piipinar. 

Genera:   Upupa,   Linn.;    Fregilumu,  ijna.;    Ftlnitia, 
Geofty. ;  Nriamrphii,  Gould ;  Selmeidet.  Lew, ;  Cras- 
pedopAora,  O.  R,  Oiay-;  Ptiiorit,  Sw. 

Subfiun.  S.     PranwTiipitite. 

Genera:  Pramerops,  Brias. ;  Hhinopn/naslii*.  Smilli; 
Epinuiehiu,  Cut. 

The  Ir'pupidiF.  in  Mr.  Gray'i  arrangement,  are  immcdi- 
itely  succeeded  by  the  ^tclarinidie. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  u«  to  notice  partieulariy  in 
this  article  more  tlian  llie  gcnem  Upupa.  Promer'tfn,  and 

^  Upum.    (Linn.l 

GearricCKaracli-r. — Bill  very  long,  ilightly  ftivhed.  slen- 
der, triangnlur,  cumprewed ;  noetrila  basal,  lateral,  ovoid. 
open,  aurmounted  by  llie  feathen  of  Iho  forehead:  feet 
vyth  three  antetiov  toes ;  the  external  joined  tn  tlir  middle 
toe  up  to  lis  Bnt  Joint ;  one  posterior  toe ;  claKu  abort  tad 
sliglilly  cur*ed,  that  of  th«  hinJ-loe  nearly  sitMi^xt.-,  ^lak 
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■quared,  composed  of  Un  feathers ;  vings  moderate,  fourth 
and  fifth  quilla  the  longest ;  tongue  very  ahort,  triquetral. 

Example,  Upupa  epoju. 

Dencrtption.—Old  Male —Two  parallel  rows  of  long 
feathera  form  an  arched  creiit  upon  the  head  ;  these  fea- 


thers are  of  a  niddy  bulf  colour,  terminated  with  black  ; 
head,  neck,  and  breatit.  vinous  butT;  upper  part  of  the 
hack  vinous  ere?  ;  on  the  l>ftck  a  large  "transversal  band  ; 
wint^  and  tail  black;  on  Ihe  wings  are  tivc  transversal 
bands  of  yellowish  white,  and  on  Ihe  tail  is  a  very  lar^e 
white  hand,  about  the  middle  of  Ihe  feathere;  at  about 
three-fourths  of  Ihe  length  of  the  quills  is  a  large  whit 
band  ;  abdomen  white,  with  some  longitudinal  spots  o 
the  thighs ;  bill  flesh-colour  at  its  base  and  black  towards 
the  point ;  feet  and  iris  brown.     Length,  12|  inches. 

Ffmnlf.  less  than  the  male,  her  crest  shorter,  and  Ihe 
tints  other  plumage  less  vivid. 

The  Yoang  when  they  leave  the  nest  have  the  bill  short. 
nearly  straighl,  and  slislitly  cylin<lrical  towards  the  point :. 
the  feathers  of  the  crest  short  and  often  terminated  with 
lelow 
._.   .      3  Ihe 

rump;  Ihe  plumage  washed,  as  it  were,  wilh  ash-colour; 
the  bands  on  the  win^s  jess  distinct  and  more  yellowish, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  longitudinal  spota  upon  the 
bellv  and  thighs. 

This  is  the  r»o+  (Epops)  of  the  Greeks  (Ariatot..  Hiit. 
Auim..\.  1;  ix.  11;  ix.  15.49;  Arisloph..  '  Birds,' 228,  ei 
*rq. ;  Pausanias,  x.  41 ;  Vpupa  and  Epapt  of  Ihe  antient 
Italians  (Pliny,  AW. ///«(.,  X.  29;  ixx.  6;  Ovid,  3fc/nm.. 
vi.'i.  In  Ovid's  lines  descriptive  of  the  transformation  of 
Tereus  the  bird  is  drawn  to  the  life 
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It  is  the  Buini.  Upega,  Galio  del  Paradiso.  Galleto  de 
marin,  Pubula.  Bubiola,  Pupila,  and  Upupa  of  the  modem 
Italians ;  Hupe,  Huope,  Pulput.  Huput,  and  Lupoge  of  the 
tVench;  El  abubilla  of  the  Spanish;  tViedehopf  of  the 
Germans;  ZJp  Womw  of  the  Netherlandera;  IJai/ogel  of 
the  Swedes;  Hrr-fuel  of  Ihe  Danes;  Smerda  Koura  of 
Scopoli ;  Dung-bird  &ad  H'lOpoe  of  the  modem  British ; 
>'  <S;pp<iB  of  the  anlient  British. 

ilnigraphical  DUtnbulion.—h^  far  north  in  the  sum- 
mer aa  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  southward  in 
continental  Europe,  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain. 
and  Italy.  It  has  been  seen  both  at  Gibraltar.  Ceuta,  and 
in  Epvpt  (where  it  breeds):  it  is  probably  an  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  of  North  Africa,  it  has  been  also  obsened  at 
Madeira.  Ilushak.  and  Trebiiond,  from  which  last  locality 
it  has  t>ecn  sent  to  this  country. 

H  is  generally  found  in  the  British  Islands  in  autumn  , 
but  Hoopoes  have_  been  known  to  build  and  hatch  their 
younic  with  us. 

Il.il,itx.  Md/^ralhn.  ^-r.—ln  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural 
Hii-torv-  ■  It  is  slaUd  that  on  the  Bourdcaux  side  of  the 
Garonne  and  near  Ihe  city  are  large  spaces  of  marshy 
(Crouiid,  intersected  by  broad  ditches  and  creeks  terminat- 
ing in  the  river,  where  poplars  and  willows  are  planted  for 
Ihe  sake  of  their  twigi  used  for  tying  the  vines.  These 
trees  being  topped  become  very  tiout,  and  as  they  decfty 
•t  Ihe  centre  m  a  few  yean,  Ihey  are  attacked  t>y 


insects,  particularly  the  Formica  /uliginota.  Here  ibt 
Hoopoes  are  freouently  seen  examining  the  rotten  w<h< 
and  feeding  on  tne  inaeuU  which  abound  therein-  B  k 
liirther  remarked,  that  the  Hoopoe  flies  low  and  aeldni, 
unless  disturbed,  its  food  being  so  abundant  aa  to  lecmn 
but  little  search,  and  that  it  breeds  in  a  hollow  w2lw 
about  the  end  of  May,  the  young  coming  out  in  June. 

Indeed  tliey  breed,  generally,  in  hollow  treea,  and.  set- 
withstanding  Ihe  accounts  of  the  disgustine  matenk 
which  they  were  said  lo  use,  noticed  by  Aristotle  in  ODe^ 
the  passages  above  quoted  and  in  the  old  quatrain  hottl- 
after  given,  form  a  nest  of  a  few  dried  groM  alnlka  ik 
feathers,  laying  eggs  ranging  from  four  to  seven  in  m»- 
ber,  of  a  pale  lavender  grey,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  leaf 
and  about  eight  lines  broad. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  Hoopoe  is  much  upon  Ut 
ground  during  the  day,  generally  in  moist  utuationa,  whm 
it  may  meet  with  its  insect  food.  Bechstein  givea  the  fill- 
lowing  interesting  account,  written  by  M.  von  SchauroU, 
in  his  Cage  BiriU :  '  With  great  care  and  attention  I  ai 
able  last  summer  to  rear  two  young  hoopoes,  taken  ftwa  i 
nest  which  was  placed  at  the  top  of  an  oak-tree.  ITw* 
little  binia  followed  me  everywhere,  and  when  ihey  besid 
me  at  a  distance  showed  their  joy  by  a  particular  chirping, 
jumped  into  the  air,  or,  as  soon  as  t  was  seated,  climW 
upon  my  clothes,  particularly  when  giving  them  their  food 
from  a  pan  of  railk,  the  cream  of  which  they  swallonri 
greedily ;  they  climbed  higher  and  higher  till  at  last  tbn 
perched  on  my  shoulders,  and  sometimes  on  my  heii 
caressing  me  very  atfeclionately :  notwithstanding  thi»,  I 
had  only  to  speak  a  word  to  rid  myself  of  their  con 
they  would  then  immediately  retire  to  the  stove, 
rally,  they  would  observe  my  eyes  to  discover  what  in 
temper  might  be,  that  they  might  act  accordingly.  I  U 
Ihem  like  the  nightingales,  or  with  the  universaTpaEte.M 
which  1  Bometiraea  added  insects :  they  would  never  touci 
earth-worms,  but  were  very  fond  of  beetles  and  May-bup 
theffe  they  first  killed,  and  Ihen  beat  them  with  their  bul 
into  a  kind  of  oblong  ball;  when  this  was  done,  theythit* 
it  into  the  air,  that  they  might  catch  it  and  swallow  r. 
lengthwise ;  if  it  fell  across  the  throat,  they  were  oblipd 
lo  begin  again.  Instead  of  bathing,  they  roll  in  the  uaiL 
I  took  them  one  day  into  a  neighbouring  field,  thai  ih.; 
might  catch  insectsfor  themselves,  and  had  then  an  o[^- 
tunily  of  remarking  their  innate  fear  of  birds  of  prey,  ui 
their  instinct  under  it.  As  soon  as  they  perceivecf  a  rairt. 
or  even  a  pigeon,  Ihey  were  on  their  bellies  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  their  wings  stretched  out  by  the  side  a 
their  head,  so  that  the  large  quilt -feat  hers  touched ;  ibef 
were  thus  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  erown,  formed  bvtlii 
feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  Ihe  head  leaning  on  the  IncL 
with  the  bill  pointing  upwards;  in  this  curioua  po»tuK 
the^  might  be  taken  h>r  an  old  rag.  As  soon  aa  the  bin: 
which  frightened  Ihem  was  gone  they  jumped  up  imiur 
diately,  uttering  cries  of  joy.  They  were  very  fond  of  Ijinf 
in  the  sun;  they  showed  their  content  by  repeating  mi 
quivering  tone  "  vee,  vec,  vec ,"  when  angry  their  notes  srr 
harsh,  and  Ihe  male,  vrhich  is  known  by  its  colour  btinf 
redder,  cries  "  hoop,  hoop."  The  female  had  the  trick  <K 
dragging  its  food  about  the  room  ;  by  this  means  it  wis 
covered  with  small  feathers  and  other  rubbish,  which,  b; 
degrees,  formed  into  an  indigestible  tiall  in  its  stoinaclL 
about  the  size  of  a  nut,  of  which  it  died.  The  male  livni 
through  the  winter;  but  not  quilting  the  heated  stove,  ib 
beak  became  so  dry  Ihat  the  two  parts  separated,  inl 
remained  more  than  an  inch  apart :  thus  it  died  miserably.' 
This  was  a  n^plancholy  end  for  the  poor  pet,  and  might, 
we  think,  have  been  avoided  wilh  a  little  cars,  tame  as  tb( 
bird  was,  and  therefore  accessible. 

Mr.  Yarrell  has  recorded  the  manner*  of  a  Hoopoe  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Barllett,  the  preserver  of  buds  in 
Museum  Street.  '  This  bird,'  says  Mi.  Yarrell,  *  is  quite 
tame,  and,  when  unexciled,  the  high  crest  falls  flat  ovh 
the  top  of  the  head  and  covers  the  occiput;  it  takes  a 
meal-worm  from  the  hand  very  readily,  nibbles  Mti 
pinches  it  between  the  ends  of  Ihe  mandibles,  then  puttinc 
it  on  the  ground,  strikes  it  several  blows  with  the  pouit  of 
the  beak ;  when  the  insect  is  apparently  dead  or  disabled 
it  is  again  taken  up,  and  by  a  particular  motion  of  tb« 
head,  which  is  thrown  backward,  and  the  beak  opened,  tiic 


ntteia  at  times  a  sound  closely  resembling  the  word  Aoep. 
Aoop,  hoop,  bnt  breathed  out  so  softly,  but  rapidly,  sa  ta 


<<  rninOlho  bran.!- or Ihf  note  iif  thi^  Doir.    TtiU  liitd  eaa-    btu.  ItiUikcr  tltmn  Uio  upiiiM-:  tliv  uuixin  nciiti^     NiHtrik 
■  uiily  ruli*  him»iilf  in  ll.i>  ■null  with  whtnh  Uie  luillom  uf  I  curni-out;  itit  ■j>Miu»  laii-nu  •!»()  oTtT  nitiilcla<rcuntil. 

■  liTiv  c-it-i'  H  -MppliH.  il'i.HttT:  him-vlf  }il;r  ilm  'irt'.,  I  Tsil  Tntiir.  i-um-iit(>a.  (.Sw.) 
.,,-   (-i'..   ,r,...,i   ,..,,.  1,,  _i,.L..  .,•!  .,., .1  ... 1  .1.,.  fv.TTir.i.    />rfuRiimfia  erytkrorhgneitit  {L'piffi'i  i!iY<ArQ* 

nn1ng  villi  lauUirif 


ivicfi  Imu  rvuurJin!  thni  "  CDi"  njiprnuchcd  B 
niiilille  nt  lite  Alliutic,  nnd  krill  rumtnuiv 


■Ij.nn.l    ii:nr-1li<-   gi^iuliil   ciivpred 

■  that  th»  Hoopoe  Imcdt  hi  Wlon 

■■  I'.  "Iii..li  it  jiicki  nut  of  oiiJiilC  of 

'  l*[iev«I  Ihalit 

I  <  Mrtain.  Itittl 


r  FuLiQlry  e«tceni«il  it  a  foie- 
nii^Tiir^-ciill  it  TirC/iaeat. 

■      ■     ■  ■:  '.'.I.,,  i>    itft    CMMt    hu 


T  IhuB  &l lades 

U)lulj«VI>ll   lo 


A/jii.~Ul-  nLiu  wuuki  inmiiiv  intii  lliu  uiedl- 
!  thp  ntimxip  otwmiltrif,'  iu  niicient  credulitv 
'  1  i'liny.  Aldruvoniluii,  .lonston.  !«:..  oiir  ILmlts 


Kptmai'huA.  (Cuv.) 

Genrrir  <Jmfitctrr. — Bill  re»finblincthat  of  Promi-rnpi , 

l)ul    Ilio   nitlftlis    are    obttiii!    and  somewhut   iiiflect«it. 

Win^s,  toflUle,  &iid  fvetiiiikiiown.*    Tail  very  long.    Side 

ItHthcrs  atwf  body  grefttly  dtvi-loped.  (.Sw.,  1^1370 

-  """larlrt  iMnl  iht?  Bpimaehi  have,  with  the  bill  of 

Pinirwrop*,  »MUy  or  v*lv«ty  fonthcw  which 

of  their  ntwtrils,  as  in  the  Bmos  ov  PAHADtxx : 

he  obtterveH,  Cron:  the  s»me  coiinliy,  aiid   like 

shine   with  the  hrilliitncy  of  their   plumNgc. 

n  of  the  sides  are  also,  he  odtU.  more  ur  lew 

,n  the  males;  and  the  birds  which  eomu  fVnm 

itnea.  and  are  rare  in  tabinels,  are  oflen  deprived  of 

let,  which  is  an  obstacle  ro  their  certain  claaaifin- 

Iple,  Epimachwi  mngritia  iUpujm  magna.  Gm., 
,,  tupmrha,  Ijith.). 
DtKTtption.—'SoAy,  generally,  black  or  brownirfi-hlack ; 
(bil  ^ailuated,  thrice  a*  lung  aa  tht;  body  (Leison  iny* 
Ihrce  feel  iti  lensth,  French);  fwatberi  of  the  wdea  elon- 
mtcd,  railed,  uurled,  glittering  aa  their  vil«,n  with  AeeU 
bliic,  a2tirc.  and  cmerald'grcen,  like  prvcioiu  utonvBi  the 

*  Pllltocf^lirfti^  ai«TlF4tan,  po«l.  tlitIqC\^«i«^><#^ 
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head  and  the  bell^  lustroiu  also  ntth  iteel-blue,  ficc. 
In  truth  lantniaee  f^ils  to  convey  any  just  i<lua  of  the  raag- 
nificcnco  of  this  species:  n'c  Khali,  however,  let  Sonnerat, 
who  figures  the  binl,  and  who  wrote  in  1770,' speak  for 
himeell. 

'There  does  not  perhaps  exist,"  says  Sonnerat, '  a  more 
extroonlinary  liird,  or  one  more  aberrant  from  the  idea 
after  which  Nature  has  wrought  in  this  genug,  than  the 
Grand  Promerops  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  four  feet  in  length 
flora  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  Its  hody 
is  delicate,  slender,  and,  although  it  is  of  hd  elongated 
form,  appears  short  and  eices^velj'  small  in  comparison 
nith  the  tail.  To  add  to  the  angularity  of  this  bird. 
Nature  has  placed  above  and  below  its  wmgs  feathers  of 
an  extraordinary  form,  and  such  as  one  does  not  see  in  other 
birds:    she  aeems,   moreover,  to  have  pleased  herself  in 

EaintinR  this  being:,  already  so  singular,  with  her  most 
rilliant  colours.  The  head,  the  neck,  and  the  belly  are 
glittering  green ;  the  feathers  which  cover  these  parts 
have  the  lustre  and  tottnees  of  velvet  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
lout'h  ;  the  back  U  changeable  violet;  the   wings 


;r  imitating  velvet.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twel' 
feathers,  the  two  middle  are  the  longest,  and  the  lateral 
ones  gradually  diminish :  it  is  violet  or  changeable  blue 
above,  and  black  beneath.  Die  feathers  which  compose  it 
are  as  wide  in  proportion  as  they  are  long,  and  shine  both 
above  and  below  with  the  brilliancy  of  polished  metal. 
Above  the  winipi,  the  scapulars  are  very  long  and  singu- 
larly formed ;  their  barbs  are  veiy  short  on  one  side  and 
verj-  long  on  the  other.  These  feallieis  are  of  the  colour 
if  iioli.'lied  steel  changing  into  blue,  terminated  by  a  large 
kpol  of  biilliant  green,  andforminir  a  species  oftuH  or  ap- 
pendage at  the  origin  of  the  wings.     Below  the  wings 


■pnng  long  curved  fvatiicrs  directed  upwards,    lltesc 


black  on  the  inside,  and  brilliant  green  on  the  nrii 
Hie  bill  and  the  feet  are  black.'  Voyage  a  la  A'ow 
Giihife.) 

Loculity.—M.  Lesson  states  that  he  procured  seven!  ■ 
dividuals  of  this  beautiful  species  un  the  dKuta  of  Km 
Guinea,  where  it  appears  to  be  common. 

URAGUAY.     [Bam>a  Oejentai..] 

URAL  h  the  name  of  a  river  which  runs  along  tt 
eastern  boundarj'-line  of  Europe,  and  divides  it  from  Am 
It  originates  in  the  Southern  Ural,  at  the  foot  of  Hnl 
Kalvan,  near  5ii*  N.  lat,  at  an  elevation  of  2132  feet  abta 
the'sea-level.  It  first  runs  south  about  200  miletBi 
straight  line  to  the  fortress  of  Orskaya,  where  it  tnnib 
the  west,  in  which  direction  it  passes  south  of  the  tonri 
Urenburg,  and  continues  to  flow  about  300  milN  iat 
strwght  line  to  the  fortresa  of  Uralsk,  Near  thia  'platt  I 
again  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches  in  that  directioBtti 
Caspian  Sea  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  meuued  in  i 
straight  line.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  vhen  ik 
numerous  windings  are  included,  probably  doea  not  U 
short  of  900  miles,  and  may  exceed  that  amount.  It  nf 
be  compared  aa  to  its  length  with  the  Rhine.  The  fintfl 
miles  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  princ^ 
chain  of  the  Ural  I^founUins,  the  Ural  Tau  on  the  weri.ul 
the  llmenes  Mountains  on  the  east.  The  lart-meotiiiad 
ch^n  sinks  down  lothe  level  of  the  plain  south-east 
Verlih-Urask,  where  the  level  of  the  river  id  slUt  abntf 
124t?  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  it  begina  to  be  nan- 
gable  for  small  boats.  South  of  \'erkh-Uraak  the  I'ld 
flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  table-land  of  SaknuA 
and  on  the  east  of  it  extend  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiaa 
At  Orakaja,  where  the  river  turns  westward,  its  level  ■ 
about  Q50  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  place  it  may  Ic 
navigated  by  large  barges,as  it  has  no  rapidaand  ac«- 
siderable  depth  ;  but  the  want  of  timber  in  the  adjana 
countries,  and  other  circumstances,  prevent  the  river  bciq 
much  used  for  navigation.  Below  Orekaja  the  Ural  floii 
in  a  bottom  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  which  is  a- 
closed  by  histlier  grounds  rising  from  60  to  lOO  feet  abtm 
it..  These  higher  grounds  are  the  edges  of  the  slepfB 
which  extend  south  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is  chitli 
covered  with  woods,  composed  of  alder,  ash.  wiHow,  ui 
lime-tree^,  but  in  many  parts  there  are  extensive  meadow 
The  greater  |iart  of  it  is  annually  inundated,  and  oalji 
few  tracts,  which  are  not  subject  to  be  overflowed,  are  od- 
tivaled  or  converted  into  gaixlens.  In  its  middle  couk 
the  Ural  is  joined  by  the  Sakmara  from  the  north  and  tbt 
Ilek  from  the  south.  On  the  banks  of  the  last-mentionri 
tributary.  a1>out  li>  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a  f^eat 
tain  of  rock-salt,  vvhicli  was  formerly  worked.  In  the  loan 
part  of  its  course,  or  south  of  Uralskaja,  the  rivei 
closed  by  sleppes,  and  flows  in  a  bottom  varying  in  width 
from  half  a  niile  to  two  miles  and  a  half.  This  bottom  it 
jiartly  covcieii  with  wood  and  partly  with  swamps 
annually  inundated  in  its  whole  extent.  At>out  foiti 
miles  from  its  mouth  tlie  Ural  divides  into  two  clunnelhol 
which  the  eastern  presen'cs  the  name  of  UrsJ,  and  tbc 
western  is  called  Mokroi  Backsai.  I^wer  down  the  I'ld 
again  divides  into  two  chamiels.  of  which  the  western  ii 
called  I'ra),  and  the  eastern  Uukharka.  The  last-mea- 
tioned  channel  is  the  moat  convenient  for  vessels,  and 
its  banks  are  the  fortreaa  and  town  of  Guriew.  The  island* 
forming  the  delta  of  the  Ural  river  are  covered  with  . 
swamps,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  or  pasture,   tht 

Sopulation  of  this  district  derive  their  subaislence  from  the 
sheries.  The  quantity  offish  which  is  annually  taken 
the  river  is  nearly  equnTto  that  which  is  caught  in  the 
\'olga.  The  fish  aacend  the  river  to  the  fortress  of  U«»k. 
when  their  course  is  stopped  bv  a  weir.  The  same  kinib 
of  fish  frequent  the  Ural  which  are  taken  in  the  Voln. 
but  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  are  of  lai^r  aize.  Br- 
lugas  laccipenser  husoi  have  been  taken  weighing  lOOO 
lbs.,  and  yielding  200  lbs.  of  caviar ;  and  sturgeons  wei^ 
ing  2U0  lbs.,  and  yielding  40  lbs.  of  caviar.  Beaidea  Iht 
caviar  and  isingla:<s.  a  great  quantity  of  fisk  are  sent  la 
various  parts  of  Russia,  In  summer  the  fish  u.  salted,  bat 
in  wintiT  it  is  expoited  in  a  frozen  state. 

(Pallas.  BnUeu  diirch  rersckieilcne  Provinsrn  det  Rm- 
tifc/irii  B^ivhi's;  Geo^i,  Beirhreibting  de«  tluttischfn 
Rrir/i'-x :  Knliiiann,  Bi;iirnge  zur  Kirnnlnit*  den  Jratnt 
ivr  BiiHl,ii-d.1 

UKAL  MOUNTAINS.  Tlie  Ural  Mountains  extenJ 
along  the  eastern  'border  of  Europe,  which  is  divided 
by  that  range  from  Aua.     Tlie  wliole  of  the  range  li«i 


«« 


ithin  the  dominiofuor  Ru»la.  Kb  nc«t  soiLltwn)  cx- 
unti  tlvbankaof  itH  riTur  t'ral.whcra  tluit  nv«r 
trnm  eut  \a  •kiM,  our  51*  N.  lat..  and  on  buUi  nidrs 
S&'  B.  [nnK-  'Htn  mont  ^(l]'t^e^ll  txtccmity  rawche*  tlie 
Ocenn  un  tbn  StraiU  ufWaigatz.  nnJ  tcnoin«lvi  uji- 
lh«  Ulund  pr  Nova  Zvmlila,  whJcb  in  voiiiiid*M(^  by 
«  coQtinustioQ  of  th«  nnicn.  TtiU  inont 
Ihfni  yoinl  i»  in  W  N.  kl.  and  new  00*  E.  lone. 
I  luciicil  [lartuiu  of  tliu  range  in  near  the  meridit 
'  S.  liiog.,  ur  at  leoBt  nl  uu  Kreat  diatanoe  trom  it,  and 
it  tlMTQlVirv  Rxtendx  trom  tijuth  tu  nortti,  it  m  dtuocd 
oai!  llic  in«ridiutiitl  mnKca  uf  cnaunloinB. 
rbo  length  of  thv  range  i&  about  1230  rnilcn  and.  aum 
a  Uiot  of  tile  Appolachino  Mountains  in  North  America, 
Uhm  in  the  widtuit  extent:  but  in  width  it  i>  inferior  to 
dioia.    It  ia  finlv  tonanU  (be  loulhem  extremily, 


lal..  Die  mouDlaiu-ran^  it  hardly  2Q  roili 
Mi.  Farther  north  it  stows  wider,  but  lhi»  portion  of 
UMUiilalm  Ift  wry  impevl'uctly  known.  AcconUnit  to  a 
(h  utjcnate.  bnjwd  on  the  maat  recent  maps,  tiie  whok- 
1  of  (he  Ural  Mountain!  does  not  much  cxcrrd  I'JD.IXK) 
am  ittilM.  or  not  more  than  the  extent  of  the  (nufm-u  of 
Bcilioh  Ivlanda.  The  general  olerataon  of  the  mnge  i» 
great,  none  of  the  tummita  riua;;  to  mam  tlian  (MiO 
.  above  the  oea,  and  th»  highisit  parts  of  lbs  range  olTen 
I  short  of  2000  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  chain  i* 
,hor  rapid,  as  it  cle«cend>  nith  ileep  declivibiui  to  tlie 
'^t  plaini  of  Alia,  which  are  contieoous  to  its  tissc.  On 
west  the  mountaiiu  do  not  immcdiati-ly  border  un  Ihit 
lat  pluin«  of  Eoslvm  Europe,  but  ar«  separated  from 
im  by  a  liilly  trat't  from  3]  to  -10  miles  wide,  whose  ge- 
~ '  level  d«erctu«s  gi-adually  en  it  approai'hes  the  piaiiu. 
whole  ran^e  of  the  Ural  Mountains  may  be  i^vidcd 
tlirve  portions,  th«  Southeni.  Central,  and  Nortlieru 
;  and  ttiti  division  is  founded  va  the  physical  clia- 
^~f-.'  of  the  monnlains. 

The  Southrm  Ural  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  UraJ 

er  to  5&°  ay  N.  )at.  There  arc  indeed  hills  of  moderate 

n  south  of  the  river,  but  thuy  are  isolated  and  uan- 

loniiidered  aa  a  continuation  ofth«  range.    On  the 

inhcm  aide  of  tlie  river,  where  it  rumi  &om  east  to  west, 

high  fcround  apnrOMhcs  its  banks  so  as  to  leave  onlya 

Ipamlively  nmall  Irnot  of  low  and  level  ground  along 

x>m>e.    The  ascent  of  these  high  grounds  is  very  much 

iken  and  rapid,  but  not  long,  as  in  general  (he  summit 

the  high  ground  b  only  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the 

tfkce  of  tlie  river.    When  this  elevation  is  attained,  it  is 

that  the  country  extends  in  akind  of  table-land,  which 

■dually  rises  higher,  and  near  53°  N.  lat.  may  be  from 

DO  to  1800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  aea.    This  tract 

oaDcd  the  table-land  of  the  Sakmara,  from  an  affluent  of 

Ural  river  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  ofiL     On  the 

It   the   table-land   declines  with  a  steep  descent  to  the 

'er  Ural,  where  it  flows  from  north  to  south,  but  on  the 

lat  its  slope  ia  very  senile,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 

»  rid^e  called  Obstsnei  Sirt,  which  traveisea  the  steppe 

lich  w  fttfther  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  llie 

blga,  opposite  Kamyshin  (between  50°  and  51°  N-  lat.)- 

Te  surface  of  tlie  table-land  is  very  much  broken,  and  in 

any  parts  there  are  rocky  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 

It  Uiey  do  not  constitute  ndges  except  on  the  banks  of 

e  smdl  river  Ick,  an  afBuent  of  the  Sakmara,  where  on 

e  most  recent  maps  a  continuous  ridge  of  hills  is  marked. 

considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  is  wooded  and 

ill  stacked  with  animali,  which   supply  the   Bashkires 

dtb  a  part  of  their  subsistence.    There  ore  some  lar^e 

iramps. 

On  Uie  north  aide  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara  are  two 

ngf^  of  mountains,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the 

widilt  Mountains,  but  tUrther  north  it  takes  the  name  of 

t&t-Tau  (or  Girdle  Mountains).    It  runs  north  by  east  to 

I*  :tu'  N.  lat.  In  a  few  places  it  contains  elevated  summits, 

t  initanoe,  near  its  southern  extremity,  east  of  Lake  Tol- 

^■h.  where  it  is  more  than  2900  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  in 

lanemt  Uie  summit  is  a  level  plain  about  2000  feet  high  and 

»¥*n  or  eight  miles  wide ;  it  ii  mostly  coverea  with 

IwamjM.    ih^  western  chain  hs£  no  general  name.    Ii 

>lses  m  the  most  southern  bend  of  (he  river  Bialaya.  which 

lows  llrat  to  the  east  and  aflerwarda  to  tlie  west  of  it,  and 

suu  nearly  north-east,  gradually  approacbing  the  Ural 

P.  d.  No.  1621. 
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Tan.  Knar  its  soutliem  estirmity.  whlfh  it  low  Ibno  00 
mllea  distant  from  that  iif  (ho  UnJ  Tan,  it  does  not  tisa 
much  above  ihi-  gwicral  level  of  ihu  tablii-lanti  o(  8«i- 
laara ;  tiut  ai  ws  pniueed  brtlier  north  it  iniveasoi  in  tla- 
vation,  and  exliimli  kv*^  hixb  summits,  amiing  «hlub 
are  the  Yaman-Taii,  at  the  source  of  the  Bialaya,  ami  Iba 
[iem«l-Tau.  north  of  it.  Thit  last-menliimfd  mount  i<  llw 
highest  in  the  SouUurn  Ural,  and  risu»  more  than  4|U0 
feet  above  the  seo-lorsl ;  and  anow  i*  lound  in  soma  r*> 
vine*  near  lis  summits  all  the  year  round.  Tho  wbatn 
u'e«tem  chain  is  thit^kly  wooded,  but  many  tif  Iho  alopea 
are  nearly  >nacQeMsible,owing  to  the  deep  swamps  on  tbali 
■idi-s.  Wild  aoimaJs  are  very  numerous,  eapaoutlly  bran, 
deer,  and  elks.  The  valleys  between  the  ran^s  an  vitlier 
doilitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  thick  graas,  or  swampa. 
In  lonu)  Tfincv*  howrver  th«re  are  eztenaivc  woods,  con- 
sisting of  fii,  birch,  larclu  elnu,  ami  Ume-trem  :  (hen  ia 
also  oak,  but  on  account  of  the  wetness  uf  Uia  wtQ  tba 
wooQ  is  unfit  for  euonomical  use*. 

The  twn  chains  just  mentioned  approaeh  one  another  at 
the  pluuc  where  the  hrent  Ural.  Bialaya,  and  Ai.  an 
affluent  of  the  Ufa,  oriKinale.  but  ihpy  da  not  join.  Tltey 
run  parallel  to  one  another  tVora  !M*  30'  to  SS'  SO*  N.  lat„ 
being  hmdly  1(1  mi1e«  distant  from  one  another.  TXve 
eiutem.  which  prcsen'es  the  name  of  Ural  Ton,  ia  a  oon^ 
tinuous  range,  but  not  to  high  as  the  woslcm,  whkh  is 
composed  of  three  ridges,  called  frum.  south  (o  ncvth 
Ooreiigai  Tau.  Tagannai  Tau.  and  Yeorma  Tan.  Betwuen 
those  ndges  arc  depressions,  through  which  the  riven  fioir 
westward  to  the  Ufa  and  Bialaya.  Tlie  Ooreuni  Tau  b 
stated  to  rise  300U  feet  above  tlie  aca-lcvel.  tlic  Tagannai 
to  3900  fei'.t,  and  the  Yeorma  to  a  still  greater  «l<n-a(toa. 
The  Ut&l  Tau  does  not  rise  iu  these  parts  above  3)00  feel. 
and  is  frniuently  much  lower.  Its  summits  are  also  leas 
precipitous  than  ttiose  of  the  western  chain.  Ttie  valley 
octwf^en  the  two  chains  is  about  1000  feet  above  Ibe  st*> 
level,  and  occupied  by  a  conaider^le  number  of  in- 
sulated hills,  la  tlus  Tallcy  arc  the  principal  mine*  of 
Slaloust. 

A  tliird  range  ties  (krther  caxt,  and  nms  wftDel  to  tiro 
UraJ  Tau,  but  is  not  connected  with  il.  Between  55'  30* 
and  W  30'  N.  lal.  it  is  not  inferior  lo  th«  Oral  Tan  in  ele- 
vation, bnt  in  advancing  farther  smitli  it  decrease*  van- 
siderably  in  height,  and  terminalea  between  54'  and  (W 
in  isolated  hills.  It  bean  the  name  of  Iltnenei  Tau.  and 
appears  to  be  alerile  and  dflstltule  of  trees,  but  its  rn- 
sourcex  have  iiol  yet  been  I'xunliied. 

The  Central  Ural  extends  IVom  OS'Sy  lo  m*  N.  Isl. 
Near  tlie  sonrceof  the  river  Ulb  the  ranges  which  we  have 
noticed  hitherto  disappear  entirely,  and  no  elevated  ridge 
or  summit  is  to  be  seen.  This  part  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
may  be  considered  as  a  wide  swell,  which  begins  on  the 
west  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kama,  an  afftuent  uf  the 
Volga,  and  rises  continually  but  graduallv  for  DO  or  100 
miles  more,  until  il  attains  its  highest  level,  whence  it  en- 
lends  in  an  uneven  plain,  and  then  descends  on  the  eutern 
side,  likewise  with  a  rather  gentle  but  much  shorter  clopa. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  western  slope  at  the  town  of  Perm, 
the  Kuna,  ia  only  378  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
highest  point  on  the  road  leading  fmm  Perm  to  Ekatarin- 
burg  between  Bilimbayewsk  and  Resuhotui,  is  Iii38  feet,  and 
Ekatarinburg,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  eaatem  declivity,  is 
856 feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  wide  western  slope  pr«- 
senls  hanily  any  other  inequalities  except  those  produced 
by  the  rivers  which,  descending'  from  the  crest  of  the 
mounlsin  8)'stem,  run  to  the  Kama,  and  have  worn  out 
deep  channels.  The  higher  ground  between  the  water- 
courses consists  of  undulating  jilains,  whicll  in  most  parts 
are  covered  with  swamps  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  other 
places  are  oveigrown  with  woods,  which  howev'.r  do  not 
present  the  vigorous  growth  which  is  observed  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  Ural.  This  part  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  is  better  known  than  any  other,  as  it  is  trayers<ed 
by  (he  great  commercial  road  between  Russia  and  Siberia, 
and  most  of  the  mines  which  are  worked  are  in  Ihia  por- 
tion of  the  range. 

Between  58"  and  61'  N.  lat.  are  the  mountwna  ealled 
the  Ural  of  Verkhotoori,  which   some  writers   consider  a 

Cof  the  Central  Ural,  and  others  as  attached  to  tlie 
them  Ural.     In  these  parts  the  higher  nortion   of  the 
range  ia  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  which  usually  form 
elevated  summita.    The  most  iiouthern  of  these  summits 
the  Pawdintkoi  Kamen,  which,    according    to  some 
,Vot.XXVIv-0 
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authorities,  rises  to  the  height  of  6829  feet  above  the  sea; 
but,  accoi-dini;  to  others,  only  to  about  two-thirds  of  that 
elevation.  This  summit  is  near  the  village  of  PawdlnskoT, 
wert  by  north  of  Verkhotoori,  and  on  the  north  of  it  are 
other  summits,  which  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  low  depreasions  by  which  these  sum- 
mits are  separated  from  one  another  are  very  swampy,  but 
generally  covered  with  woods,  which  also  extend  over  the 
lower  declivity  of  the  summits,  whilst  the  higher  part  is 
above  the  line  of  trees,  and  presents  either  bare  rocKs,  or, 
where  it  is  covered  with  soil,  swamps  of  great  depth. 
Though  none  of  these  summits  appear  to  be  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round,  masses  of  ice  are  found  even  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  in  the  ravines  which  furrow  the 
northern  declivities. 

The  Northern  Ural  occupies  that  portion  of  the  ranee 
which  extends  from  61°  to  70**  N.  fat.  It  is  very  litfle 
known,  beinc^  rarely  visited  by  the  Russians  themselves, 
who  call  it  the  barren  Ural,  in  opposition  to  the  Central 
and  Southern  Ural,  which  are  rich  in  mines  and  covered 
with  wood,  whilst  the  Northern  Ural  consists  of  rock  des- 
titute of  trees.  The«w  rocky  masises  are  nearly  always 
covered  with  clouds,  and  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
broken  rocks,  which  are  apparently  uncoimected.  The 
lower  tracts  between  them  are  occupied  by  moors  or 
covered  with  mosses.  There  are  forests  of  large  pines  as 
far  north  as  63""  N.  lat.,  but  farther  north  the  growth  of 
these  trees  is  stunted,  and  near  65"  N.  lat.  they  disappear. 
This  tract  of  the  mountain-system  is  only  visited  in  sum- 
mer by  the  Vogules  and  Samoyedes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  where  it  terminates  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  it  is  composed  of  broken  rocks  covered  with 
swamps. 

The  Ural  Mountains  abound  in  ores  more  than  any  other 
mountain-ranffe  in  the  eastern  continent,  so  far  as.  it  is 
yet  known.  It  is  probable  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
this  wealth  has  been  discovered,  as  most  of  the  mines  of 
this  mountain-system  have  been  opened  within  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years ;  and  hardly  a  year  passes  wnthout 
new  deposits  being  discovered. 

(Pallas,  Rtfisfin  durch  verschiedene  Provinsen  des  Rus^ 
sischen  Retches ;  Geor8:i,  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise  im 
Russischen  Reiche ;  Hofmann  and  Helmerbon,  Geog- 
nostische  Untersuchungen  des Sitd- Ural Gebirges ;  Kupffer, 
Voyage  dans  tOuraL) 

U  has  been  observed  that  the  Ural  slopes  much  more 
gradually  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
northern  portion  is  bare  and  naked :  the  basis  is  granite, 
and  the  superior  stratiii cations  are  limestone  and  quartz,  and 
many  erratic  blocks  are  scattered  over  the  surlace.  The 
central  and  southern  portions  abound  in  wood,  chiefly 
pines,  cedars,  larches,  and  other  natives  of  a  northern 
climate ;  but  the  oak  and  ash  arc  found  in  the  south- 
western parts.  There  are  many  rich  valleys  and  fine  pas- 
tures, where  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred.  Number- 
less rivers  abounding  in  fish  issue  from  both  sides  of  the 
chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  the  Isset,  the 
Tobol,  the  Emba,  the  Ural,  the  Bclaia,  the  Kama,  and  the 
Petchora.  There  are  seven  passes  over  these  mountains : 
the  five  that  are  the  most  easy  to  cross  are — the  road  from 
Perm  to  Ekatarinburg ;  that  to  Petropauloskaja,  and  the 
three  roads  to  Orenburg.  Besides  the  principal  fair,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Irbit,  for  the  productions  of  the  mines 
and  manufactures  of  Siberia,  the  chief  staple  place  in  the 
interior  is  the  fair  at  Nischnei-Novogorod ;  and  for  the 
communication  with  foreign  countries  the  harbours  of 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  Taganrog. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  several  preceding  articles 
[Ekatarimjurc  ;  Orenburg;  Perm;  Russia,  Mineral 
Productions  01]  of  the  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  platinum  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  but  the 
continually  increasing  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  the 
Russian  empire  seems  to  require  more  especial  notice, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  from  authentic  and  official 
sources. 

The  iron  and  copper  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains  had 
long  bocn  considered  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
national  wealth,  when,  in  the  middle  ofthe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  \vaA  di:>covi.'rod  that  gold-mines  also  existed  there; 
and  in  1754  an  e^aay  was  fi^rt  made  to  work  tbem.  The 
quantity  ohtaiiM-d  was  Kmall.  The  first  mines  discovered 
and  worked  were  tlios*?  of  <Juktoussa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
l8*t't,  and  those  of  Beiesof,  15  miles  north-east  of  Ekata- 


rinburg. For  several  years  the  result  of  ttie  wori 
the  mmes  was  (kr  fVom  beinr  so  advantageous  as 
since  become :  up  to  1820,  inclusive,  the  quantities  • 
procured  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  district  of  El 
burg  never  exceeded  10  poods  in  one  jrear;  ba 
18^  when  works  were  opened  in  the  districts  of 
slowsk,  Goroblagodatsk,  and  Zlatousk,  the  annual  ] 
of  the  mines  of  the  Ural  has  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantihr  obtained  in  one  year  was  in  1831,  since  vrhic 
was  a  decrease  to  270  poods  in  1836 ;  subsequent]^ 
fluctuated,  but  on  the  whole  increased.  !FVom  1 
1822  inclusive,  the  total  quantity  of  gold  obtained  i 
to  have  been  about  300  poods ;  but  fVoni  1822  ti 
both  years  inclusive,  the  total  amount  was  4996  pm 
11  pounds :  viz.  2043  poods  33  lbs.  from  the  worits 
crown,  and  2952  poods  18  lbs.  from  those   beloni 

Erivate  persons,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  £ 
temidoff,  Jakowleff,  StrogonofF,  and  the  mercantile 
of  Gubin. 

But  besides  the  gfold  of  the  Ural  mountains,  a  rei 
and  constantly  increasing  quantity  has  been  obtains 
1829  from  Eastern  Siberia.  In  the  16  vears  frc 
beginning  of  1823  to  the  end  of  lb38  there  wer 
duced — 

I.  Gold  with  a  mixture  of  silver  (about  88  per  c 
pure  gold)  from  the  mines  and  washings. 


A.  From  the  Crown  works  :— 

a.  In  the  Ural  Mountains 

b.  In  the  district  of  the  Altai 

c.  In  the  district  of  Nertschinsk 


Foods   llM.  n 

1592  14 

111   19 

3     5 


Total  from  the  Crown  works 
B.  From  the  private  works : — 

a.  In  the  Ural  Mountains      .        2543  21 

b.  From  the  interior  of  Siberia         466    6 


i: 


General  total        ...  4; 

II.  Raw  platinum  from  the  Ural  chain : — 

a.  From  different  Crown  works 

b.  From  the  private  works       •         .  \\ 

Total  .....  \\ 

The  gold-mines  (or  rather  auriferous  sands,  from 

the  gold  is  procured  by  washing),  discovered  since 

extend  along  the  whole  northern  declivity  of  the 

tains  that  bound  Siberia  on  the  south,  from  the  < 

beyond  Nertschinsk,  especially  on  the  eastern  side 

Kusnetsk  range,  which  extends  on  the  east  side 

Altai  from  Sandypshoi  northward,  past  Kusnetsk 

Kija,  in  the  tract  between  the  Upper  Tom  and  the 

Tschulym,  on  the  Yenissei  near  Minusinsk  and  Aba 

thence  eastwards  to  the  Kan  and  the  Birussa,  and 

the  whole  upper  course  of  these  tributaries  of  the  Yei 

farther  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lake  Baikal  and 

Angara,  which  issues  from  it,  as  also  on  the  east  side 

Jablonoi  Chrebet,  in  the  valley  of  the  Schilka,  abov 

below  Nertschinsk.    Now  as  gold  is  found  as  well  ' 

west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  towards  Perm  as  about  U 

near  the  sea  of  Ochotzk,  we  see  that  an  auriferous 

though  interrupted  here  and  there,  included  betwec 

50th  and  60th  degrees  north  latitude,  traverses  the 

of  the  antient  continent  in  a  line  which  is  one-half  I 

than  the  greatest  breadth  of  Africa.    The  quantity  01 

obtained  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  is  progressively  in 

ing,  for  in  1840  it  amounted  to  252  poods,  which 

poods  more  than  in  1839.    in  1841  there  was  a  ftirth 

crease,  as  follows : — 

I.  In  the  Ural  Mountains : 


a.  From  the  Crown  works 

b.  From  private  works 

Total 
II.  In  the  rest  of  Siberia : 
fl.  From  the  crown  works 
b.  From  private  works 

In  the  whole  empire 


Pood*    Ih^  Poo 

134  33 
168  33 


3( 


37     0 

318     0 


3a 
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JB  lh«  Cnmn  wuriw 
I  7n  tbe  pnvttio  wdvb 
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il  .         .         .         ICS  W 

■  whilB  tbo  quaotitjrof  goltl  pro- 

'  Lius  remaiiu  nvttiy  the  Mine,  uat 

'i  SilxTia  I*  rapidly  ioi^reaUDg, 

i-ni  puyil* ;  ia  IMO.  'X'i  puod*  ;  nnd 

,  ?<•:•  j.i.jd-^     ll  LI  UiiTcfiifi!  not  impmUilite  tliat 

Kfuw  leaiv  the  gol'l  oiitniiieit  in  Hut  wlmla  etcpirG 

iimnt  (o  lOOli  poodj  in  u  j'ttar. 

p  copper,  iron,  und  salt  yi-odiiccfl  lo  fill!  L'ral  Moun- 
,Ue  oT  great  importincc  ftod  vnJue.  TPkhM']  A 
grorolber  mini-roll  ptoduotluiw  nie  ultc  'mmJ  tbere, 
"■7  whieli  there  »ru  top»»,  iriiiiiini.  miJucUle,  tlie 
,  tot)U-«io«Kl<J,  hvryl,  and  iu:alt:.  IMudoolU  time 
Jtmndnithin  Uumh:  ftw  yea™(Bn.im  l(i20),liutftwuj 
)er  will  uf  »miJI  mm  :  they  w«w  "f  Twy  pure  water. 
.MCuUonty  in  tba  Hiuiuiui  miu^ral  pnnluL'tions  i% 
H  of  notice.  v«.  Die  exlreoidinnij  "»"  "'  «""«  "P"' 
!».  Tliu*,  iQ  Wa,  th«c  nerc  found  "Jft  lurop«  of 
Md.  ixighiDK  tiiRvther  3  poods  SC  Ibi. ;  one  of  tl>«in 
M  IIb.  weiBlit.  Altenrardi  a.  lump  weighing  34 
na  found ;  &nd  nn  Ihe  Till  uf  Novcmlirr.  1»(3,  a 
W«i«hing  87  ituiriui  poittnii  wn*  diwovertd,  Pwcwi 
-' —  iuiY«  b«eD  foutid  wluch  neighed  10, 19,  &nd 


lbt>  collection  of  tlic  Institiilicin  of  the  Miiiev  at  S(. 
lAuiK  ia  the   celebrated   tjiedinen   e(   malBcliite 

tbe  Utai.  Rhicli  i>  3  feet  6  indict  iiigh,  and  nearly  u 
':  it  i*  of  a  beautiful  emerald-ipeeii  colour,  and  Is 

1  It  l>.S,000  ruble*.    A  very  pure  beryl,  of  n  bri&lit 

colour,  wcigliinf  tix  pouuiU,  wiw  found  atShatarlii- 

w*Ki4  Q/Uial  Jnumatt ;  Stelii,  Bandbach  dfr  Geo- 
iie  vmd  Siatutik.  edited  by  Hii»choln>anu  j  Cauna- 
.LrJiiimch  der  Oeograpkic;  Hiuoel.  Handbuch  d.-r 
tMvM^tiiwf;  das  Suuttche  HatnA  ia  Etiropi ;  Scim- 
.JiaiHibuch  tUr  AUgetiifincn  Staat*kund«,  Vol.  i.  i 
wui«eAtf  Bach ,-  Broddiaui,  Confww(jfjB»  Le.riron  : 

Kl  Brnun.  jR^iw  (iur^A  Nortl-Aiira  ;  llosi;,  fie!*f  no^A 
fut,  dfmAltia,  unddam  Kajpitcjtfn  Afetrtr.  von  Akx- 
ifoo  Humboldt,  G.  Ehmnbrrg,  und  OusUv.  Rt»B, 
1»37  ;  vol.  ii.,  1842.    ThCM  tolumct  contain  the 


te  of  uuniouia  ie  boated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
~  k  the  mixtiirE  ix  uuavefted  into  k  umifiuid  nuiw. 

1  Ibin  obtuiiied  is  in  the  (omi  of  pluinoae  acicular 

Jk  ntttch  arc  (wmiaoenl  in  the  air.  and  become  of  11 

Jt  colour  when  heated  ;  they  uu  insoluble  in  cold  aud 
BUJ|;hlIy  soluble  in  huiliui- watiT.  The  alliHlis  am- 
,  potwh.  nnd  loda  dissolve  nramil.  end  acids  pre- 
_te  ll  from  them  tmcliangcd.  The  solulions  in  am- 
ft  aiul  potash  bueouu  of  a  purple  colour  b^  exposure 
~  itir,  and  dupoiut  green  aetcuUr  orvilaU  ol  a  hrillianl 
cluslre.  IfpotAthiolution  be  botlctl,  aiumonia  is 
d  and  unvmiho  aeid  is  formed,  and  dilute  acid*  pro- 
m  siinilar  decompotition.  II  U  soluble  in  coauentrated 
^iiric  acid,  and  m  precipitated  from  it  by  water ;  by 
nlnUcd  nitric  aciu  it  is  rewlvcd  into  alloxan,  with  the 
n  of  hyponilrono  acid,  and  the  formation  of  nitrat* 

__il  is  composed  ol^— 

Fi?e  equivalent*  of  hydrogen  .  .  5 

Eight  uiiuivaJentu  of  carbon  .  .  48 

Six  •<]uivalentk  of  oiyKun  .  ■  4d 

Three  c(|uivalenl>  of  aiotc  t  ■  -1- 

Kqiiivalent  .        .       143 

UHAUIUO  ACID.  Tliiii  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
nuoll ;  when  a  saturated  nolution  of  Ihionuratc  of  am- 
lonitt  in  cold  water  is  added  ta  a  arajll  quAnlity  of  mil- 
huric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  evaponlwl  by  a  gtmle 
tut.  uramilic  acid  it  slowly  dcpositeif. 
Tbu  propertiea  of  thin  acid  ure.  that  it  ha«  the  form  of 
liU-^tbd  p^HW)  which  uo  trauepaintt  and.  uf  a  Ktaeey 


liMlre,  oc  in  the  slate  of  floe  wlliy  nendlits  ;  it  ia  mIuUIc  ii 
ahonl  six  to  uijht  iwl»  of  ^>ld  ami  to  thre^nnrl  '  " 
ing  <T>li-r;  111  aciu  pniperttei  are  feeble.  Tiim  .  __ 
nil  w<>Ji:1it  wbeo  hrateu  to  SIC,  l>ul  tieoimea  of  n  aU|| 
pink  colour. 

It  fonnswhthte  vnstaUinc  salla  with  aounonia,  pnli 
and  soda-    It  coutiMi  of-— 

Tun  oquivalente  of  hydiogiin 

Sixtevn  cquiTiileali  uf  larbixi 

Fiftvaii  ttjuivnleotsuf  Dxyiteu  .        ] 

Five  cquitalculi  of  uoto 


UBA'NIA.  a 
order  Miiaaceut 

MUIEI.  KM  eU 


L  ht-ni 


&|"ivB?#t'l 


r 


,  itiiluuird  perianth,  1    , 
,tcd  Fi'icTat}',  and  ODO  t 


l.a>Wl.me.,c.K..II..(r..,. 
of  Mndaeuscai',  It  bai  a  Mi^vrjt 
niilinit  of  tlirue  pi'iBis;  a  twij.h' 
Ibc    lfuv«.  biiij;   a.-.}  crlt'.'.l  mur 

oniuiKcd  upon  u 
the   banamu,   v  : 
Ipaveii  are  arn.i  ._ 
^taut  are  said  to  > . 

tivalion   hi  Ihia   tunrjlrj  il    n-ijti 

abundant  cnppiy  ol  moislunt.     It  muel  ho  piupantvd  [ 
seeds,  ivbicli  wul  gnuv  fteoly  in  a  loamy  soil,  li  plend 
when  theyai«  recently  hnported.    It  maybe  nunibanft' 
amonictt  the  most  splendid  of  our  hothoum;  plants. 

URilNIO  ACID.    [Ua*Niu«.l 

URANIENBUBG.  built  in  1070  as  an  observatory  for 
the  oatronoracr  Tyclio  Btahf ,  is  now  ia  ruins.  It  ti  situated 
ion3''05'N.  lal.  and  13'4rK.  toitg ,  in  IIm  amall  anil 
fruitful  island  of  Hvecn  of  Ween,  in  th'  Sound,  nppnsilo 
iUmdacrooa.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Ueumark.  but  naa 
ceded  in  IWtJ  ^07  years  at^er  Tycho's  di^albi  to  tho  Swvdc*, 
who deatroyad  UroniFaburit.     IBaAUs',  Tviuui.l 

URANrt'E.    [UwHiUM.] 

URA'NIUM.  a  mclal  discororad  by  Klaproth,  in  17B9. 
who  named  it  uller  the  planet  Uranuu,  tlw  discovery  of 
which  had  previously  occiuted  in  the  same  year:  the 
aiini.-nU  Ihim  which  it  was  first  oblsinvd  is  called  mcA' 
blend':  and  tliia  we  shall  pri?>en>ly  dcxTibtr.  We  shall  not 
tlatn  tJio  properties  whicti  are  atirtbuied  to  this  metal  ln> 
it3  discoveivr.  because  soma  verv  lata  roi-orohc*  by  U, 
pjligot  have  rendered  it  more  tium  probable  that  «)u' 
Klaprotli  considered  aa  metaUic  tp— ■•■■■"  — ■>  ■"  ft.-* - 
oxide  ofthat  metal. 

M.  Ftlijiot  obtained  this  metal  by  doGumpOBiiiff  U 
chloride  by  means  of  potaatium.  a  proceM  which  had  Dtg 
5iiccc)6AiIlv  adopted  for  praounne  aluminum  and  tar' 
nt^siiitn  -.  the  metal  Mi  separated  is  partly  in  the  state  « 
l)Iitck  powder,  and  portly  agffloracratcd ;  by  earcl^ 
dc'tai'hiui;  the  portion*  which  adhered  to  tbe  sides  of  U 
crucible.  p1atc<4  of  a  metallic  lustre,  comparable  to  that  d 
silver,  were  obtained ;  these  were  susceptible  of  btiaif  tiled, 
but  uoaiesacd  a  certain  degree  of  malleabihtv.  and  had  evi- 
dently under)[onc  incipient  fusion  , 
buatibic;  at  a  wodemte  decree  uf  heat,  in  cualacl  with  the 
air,  it  bums  with  a  remarkablv  white  and  iJiining  light ; 
tbe  combustion  ocvurs  at  so  low  a  temperature,  that  it 
,  may  take  place  on  paper  without  causini:  it  to  bum.  If 
small  paitjclca  be  shaken  from  the  fiityr  on  which  the 
metal  tn  powder  lias  been  collected,  portions  so  mteute  aa 
to  be  scarcely  visible  bum  with  brilliaut  sparks  oa  coming 
near  (he  flame  of  a  candle.  When  healed  in  a  capsule, 
uranium  bums  brilliantly,  and  ia  converted  into  a  deep 
grei^n -coloured  oxide,  the  bulk  of  which  Is  considerably 
gri-ater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 

Uianiiim  does  not  appear  to  niHer  any  alturation  by  cx- 

pusurL.  to  the  air,  nor  doea  it  decompose  water  at  iromnuin 

tcmperaturee.  but  when  put  into  diluted  arids  it  dissolves 

io  Iheni  with  the  vvolution  of  hydrogen  iras. 

We  shall  now  descnbe  such  minorals  as  contain  uro- 

Ptchbteniie,  Pitcktb-nde,  (Xnilf  n/  f/ronium.— Tliis,  aa 
already  noticed,  is  tbe  mineral  fTum  wbicFi  tbe  metal  was 
Bnt  omaincd  by  Kloprotli.  It  occuia  in  ainiirphoiis  and 
n-niform  niaBses,  and  also  pulverulent.  Structure  granular, 
Gomput.  Ii)raetuie  uneven,  eonchetdal,  liardnees ;  scratcbc* 
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pliotphate  of  time,  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Colour  peyish, 
orownish,  and  iron-black.  Opaque.  Lustre  imperfect  me- 
tallic. Specific  gravity  6*468.  Before  the  browpipe  in- 
fiisible  per  m,  but  colours  the  exterior  flame  green ;  with 
borax  it  f^ses  into  a  dull-yellow  glass,  which  becomes  green 
in  the  reducing  flame.  In  powder,  it  dissolves  slowly  in 
nitric  acid. 

Rtchblende  occnrs  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  in 
Cornwall. 

Analyses  by  Klaproth  (A)  and  Pfaff  (2)— 


(1) 

(2) 

Oxide  of  uranium 

86-5 

84*52 

Oxide  of  iron    • 

2-5 

8-24 

Silica    .            • 

50 

2*02 

Sulphuret  of  lead 

60 

4-20 

Oxide  of  cobalt 

00 

1-42 

100-  100-4 

This  mineral  is  evidently  a  mere  mixture  of  oxide  of  ura- 
nium with  other  substances,  and,  besides  those  above  enu- 
merated, Arfwedson  found  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
copper  in  the  pitchblende  of  Joachimsthal. 

uranitey  Uran  Mica,  Calcareopkosphate  qf  Uranium, — 
Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleav- 
age parallel  to  the  terminal  planes,  very  distinct.  Fracture 
fniated.  Hardness:  scratcnes  sulphate  of  lime,  and  id 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Colour  lemon  or  golden  yeUow, 
and  yeliowish-brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Transparent, 
translucent.    Specific  gravity  3*  12  to  3-33. 

It  is  found  in  veins  m  granite  at  St.  S^phorien  near 
Autun,  and  at  St.  Yrieux  near  Limoges  in  France,  and 
also  in  several  places  in  Saxony. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Autun  by  Berzelius — 
Phosphoric  acid  .  .        14*63 

Oxide  of  uranium        .  .        59*37 

lime  •  .  .  5*66 

Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  •  2*85 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese    0*19 
Baiytes  .  •  .  1*51 

Water  .  .  .         14*90 

Fluoric  acid  and  ammonia— traces 
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'  This  mineral  appears  essentially  to  consist  of  the  phos- 
phates of  uranium  and  lime. 

ChaleolUe^  Green  Uranite^  Cuprechphosphate  of  Ura- 
mum, — ^This  mineral  agrees  with  ttie  preceding  in  crystal- 
line form,  but  differs  in  colour,  it  being  grass  or  emerald 
green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  phosphalie  of  copper  instead 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  was  first  shown  to  contain  uranium 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  and  analysed  afterwards  by  R. 
I^illips  (1)  and  subsequently  by  Berzelius  (2):  the  results 
of  the  experiments  gave  as  its  composition : — 


(1) 

(2) 

Phosphoric  acid 

160 

15*56 

Oxide  of  uranium 

60*0 

60*25 

Oxide  of  copper 

90 

8-44 

Water 

14*5 

1505 

Stony  matter    • 

0*5 

0*70 

100-  100* 

Carbonate  of  Uranium^  Uran  Bloomy  Uraconise. — 
Occurs  in  small  indistinctly  crystalline  flakes.  Lustre  but 
slight. '  Colour  bright  yellow. 

Occurs  in  silver-veins  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  form- 
ing a  coating  on  pitchblende. 

Sulphate  of  Uranium. — ^This  occurs  as  a  thin  botryoidal 
yellow-ooloured  coatins  over  the  surface  of  the  minenJs 
on  which  it  is  found.  It  is  friable  and  soils  the  fingers. 
Partially  soluble  in  water,  and  the  remainder  in  nitric  acid : 
both  scMutions  contain  sulphate  of  uranium,  and  are  of 
a  yellow  colour. 

Occurs  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Sulphate  qf  Uranium  and  Copper,  Johannite, — Occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Crystals  very  minute.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Hardness  2  to  2*5.  Taste  slightly  bitter.  Partially  soluble 
in  water.  Colour  deep  grass-^en.  Streak  paler.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Thuislucent.  Specific  gravity  3*19.  It  occura 
at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  has  not  been  quantitively 
analysed. 

Having  now  described  the  properties  of  uranium  and  the 


minerals  which  yield  it,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  c 
pounds  which  it  forms  with  other  bodies.  ! 

Oxygen  and  Uranium, — According  to  M.  P^ligot,  t 
exist,  or  may  be  formed,  three  oxides  of  uramum :  tht  ] 
oxide,  formerly  considered  as  metallic  uranium ;  thai 
pared  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  known  by  the  name  of  d 
oxide  of  uranium,  or  uranous  acid ;  la^ly.  the  Ptt« 
uranic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
low  salts.  Besides  these  oxides,  it  is  stated,  by  the  chf 
above  named,  that  there  are  two  suboxides  of  uiw 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  subchloridc  hf 
monia,  and  an  oxide  intermediate  as  to  protoxide  and 
oxide  of  uranium,  which  is  formed  when  the  oxide  obta 
by  calcining  the  nitrate  is  submitted  to  the  actkn 
oxygen. 

Suboxide  qf  Uranium. — ^When  ammonia  is  added 
solution  of  subchloride  of  uranium,  a  brown  precipita 
formed,  which  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour 
composition  by  absorbing  oxygen.    In  the  first  instan 
is  probably  composed  of— 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen         24 
Four  equivalents  of  uranium       240 

Equivalent      .  .        264 

Its  extreme  instability  however  renders  its  analysis 
difficult.    It  decomposes  water,  to  combine  with  its  ox] 
to  form  the  apple-green  suboxide,  the  analysis  of  whic 
equally  difficult. 

Protoxide  of  Uranium^  formerly  regarded  as  met 
uranium.  This  may  be  prepared  by  several  processes ; 
of  the  best  consists  in  decomposing  the  yellow  oxalai 
uranium  by  hydrogen :  the  process  requires  several  pre 
tions.  Prepared  in  this  manner  the  protoxide  is  extrei 
pyrophoric,  the  access  of  air  causing  it  to  bum  with  fe 
incandescence  and  converting  it  into  black  peroxide : 
of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour.  When  the  protoxide  of 
nium  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  chlorid 
potassium  and  uranium,  not  by  means  of  hydrogen, 
obtained  in  crystalline  scales  possessing  a  mgh  degn 
lustre,  and  being  then  in  a  higher  state  of  aggregation, 
not  pyrophoric  ;  and  when  procured  by  decoinposiog 
nitrate,  tne  protoxide  is  of  a  maroon  colour.  When 
prepared  in  the^dry  wa^,  it  is  not  acted  upon  eithe 
hydrochloric  or  sulphunc  acid  when  diluted  ;  but  diam 
in  the  latter,  when  concentrated :  nitric  acid  also  dissc 
it,  but  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  uranium  is  obtained. 

This  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  the  moist 
and  then  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids :  it  is  precijnt 
in  tiie  state  of  hydrate,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  g 
solution  of  chloride  of  uranium ;  the  precipitate  is 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  by  ebullition  becomes  b 
and  dense,  probably  because  it  is  dehydrated.  It 
also  be  procured  by  putting  fragments  of  marble  intc 
green  solution  of  chloride  of  uranium. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen     .  8 

One  equivalent  of  uranium  .        60 

Equivalent    .  •        68 

Deutoande  or  Black  Oxide  qf  Uranium  is  obtained 
calcining  the  nitrate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  not 
composable  by  heat ;  when  added  to  acids  they  do 
directly  combine  with  it,  but  a  mixture  of  salts  of  the 
toxide  and  peroxide  is  formed.  This  oxide  has  been  nai 
called  the  protoxide :  it  is  composed  of— 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  .        40 
Four  equivalents  of  uranium        240 

Equivalent  .  •         280 

Tritoxide  'of '  Uranium,  or  Olive  Oxide, — ^When  ai 
the  preceding  oxides  are  submitted  at  a  low  red  heat  t< 
action  of  oxygen,  the  olive-coloured  oxide  is  formed 
has  a  velvety  appearance,  and  when  strongly  heated  it 
oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  ^ 
acted  upon  by  acids  .there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  ye 
and  green  salts,  in  which  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  exi 
the  larger  proportion,  and  this  is  an  advantageous  pit 
for  preparing  them. 
It  consists  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  •        32 
Three  equivalents  of  uranium     180 


Equivalent 


212 


jr  Ihm  smlicUiEin  III'  a  Ltiunt^t'-r  Ueai  becumiu 
il  Uiin  tilacK  oMiie ;  when  «ii  alkitll  is  pinirEJ  ulii  n 
ine  wlutijm  iif  Uii»  oxidp,  thn  jcllow  picciiiiiftto  lormfd 
"'d*  alkali  In  Dcmlimiilion ;  invn  uran>tc  ofunmmiia 
If  tl»r  ]iralone«(l  ndion  ur  boilini;  water  and  abui  of  a 
uum ;  t^  hunt  the  ftmmonia  and  watrr  are  not  o;ipel)e(t 
'  "wroiid*  itself  undprgw-ii  ileuunixKiKitioii. 
il  wide  egtiNst*  of— 

l«iiti  oToxvffcn        24 
120 

Bquiv&lent    .  .      141 

«  and  Uranium.— The  protocliloride  »  obtuneil 
a  ourreiit  of  dfy  chlurinc  ipu  fiv«r  an  intiniatv 

_: jlr»<]tjiil  part*  of  any  oxiilv  of  unuilimt  and  dinr- 

|tlMbBiIt«d  in  a  g^na  tube  to  a  high  tomperatiu'tr.  Tim 

to  of  umnium  fiuuitd  appeun  in  th«  »tal«  of  a  r«d 

r,  Aod  condonMs  iit  tlit  cool  part  cf  the  lulw  in  vary 

I^OCtoliedrcrna  uf  a  mclallin  UdIn,  and  of  A  lilack  or 

BoQloar  according  lo  tti<-lr  «lie, 

nldtide  af  nnuiium  i>  volatile,  and  attract  water  no 

riy  that  it  very  t-oon  becomra  Road  by  eupwnrc  lo  the 

.  the  moiiliiK  of  fvhich  also  decompoaua  it.    It  con- 

<>ti«  equiralent  of  clilocitie       .    36 

Oq«  equivalent  i>r  uraniuin      .     GO 

RqmvtiXtnt        .  .     m 

WBuSckloride  qf  Uranium. — Thin  compoitnd  ia  obtained 

V  paadni;  a  cnn-mt  of  dry  bydrogeo  gas  over  Ibe  chloride 

■uraniuni  inudcmtBly  facat^  in  a  glafa  lube.    The  rni- 

iK  of  Ihi*  opeiation  is  of  a  deep  brawn  colour,  in  ltn« 

ItinGDti  which  arc  hut  KUeliUy  volatile  at  the  toiDpera- 

^  at  which  it  i»  funned :  tt  in  very  inluble  in  •Knixt:  Vtm 

(ulion  il  purple  at  first,  Init  in  a  few  neeonds  it  become* 

'^  n ;  it  pvw  out  hydxuip;n  gnu,  and  at  the  »ftm«  time 

nnta  a  r«d  powder,  wluch  u  verv  probably  oxide  of 

niiiiD.  y^eldetl  in  con»c(iu«nee  of  tno  transformation  of 

I  subitance  into  uhloridu  of 


Sulph:Ut  ijf  Protoxide  of  Uranium  .—-Tiih  salt  i*  oh- 
ined  by  adding  aulphunc  acid  to  the  protochloridc  of 
l&nium.  and  heating  the  mixturv,  by  vthich  hydrochloric 
»d  ia  expelled,  and  sulphate  of  untniura  remains ;  by 
uolviug  the  residue  in  water,  and  evaporating  tlie  solu- 
BO.  Jpe«n  prismatic  crystals  of  the  sulphate  u«  formed. 

1(  bcquently  liappens  thai  the  crystals  possess  a  ailky 
Ittrc, are  greenish,  and  but  slishtly  soluble  in  water-,  in 
kia  oiiM  they  contain  excess  of  i>ase.    This  ealt  yielded  by 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .    29-0 

Protoxide  of 
Water  . 


100-0 

Oxalate  t^  Pntoxide  q/"  tfran  rum  .—This  salt  is  of  a 
venish-white  colour,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
hercold  or  hot.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing;  solu- 
na  of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  uranium ;  the  precipi- 
«  furmed  i»  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water, 
J  order  to  diuolve  tlie  yellow  oxalate  of  the  peroxide. 
irhich  is  piorc  soluble,  and  which  is  first  precipitated. 
nte  piotoxalate  of  uranium,  after  being  dned.  may  be 
FXpoaed  to  the  air  without  undergoing  any  perceptible 


Three  equivalents  of  chlorine      IDS 
Four  ei^uivalents  of  uranium       2<tU 


.   Ski/pAuivf  xJ  Uranium  of  a  black  colonr  may  be  ob- 
kiaed  by  adding  the  alkaline  sulphurets  to  sofiilions  of 
■-""""    ir  by  paraine  the  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon 
xide  at  a  high  temperature. 
We  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  oxyaalls  of 


II  w  cocopooed  of— 

OxallQ  aL-id 
rnilirtidc  tif  tmniain 
Wain  . 


303 
ItW- 


ffifntf  0/ Peran'tir  f/ tFraniHm.—T^  vOt  is«Mil}'ob- 

taincd  in  fino  regular  en**!*!!.    Il  fa  compotiM  of— 

Nitric  acid       .  .2111 

Peroxiile  nf  tn^muni     .    W"  1 

Water  •  .  .     21 -J 

in?- 

Tliia  ndt  1*  of  a  yellowlah  colour,  cfllonrM:*!  in  VAcno.  atid 
low!!  lutlf  ita  watM  of  crystal  liial  ion. 

Uranium  form*  a  cuoudemble  utimher  of  double  aalta, 
which  wc  havo  not  tlwught  it  rcquisitf  to  docribo. 

Protiixiile  of  uranium  is  employed  i  .  colouring  glaw.  lo 
which  il  imparls  a  flue  lemon  yellow. 

Aci:oTdinK  to  thn  expcrimmta  of  I>r.  Elancr.  Dllismarino 
mu*t  contain  sulpburet  uf  iron  u  well  a*  aulpnurut  oS  mk 
dium,  and  hn  hon  |{ivfn  tha  m>Rn  uf  wrvral  analrius  af 
nrtitiuaJ  ultnunanue,  of  natural  Ib|uh  laiull,  and  of  an 
artifldftl  product  by  Varenti»pp  :— 


Potash  . 
Soda--.  . 
Alumina 

»iUea  .' 
Sulphur . 


:n-( 


>-so 


1-75 
21-47 

4Q-ni 
I'fiH 
002 
1-OQ 


y  S6 
3-52 

Iron         .         .  0*80 

Chlorine  .  0-42 

Snlphuric  acid  O-sa  3'ia  3-4 

Water     .        .  0  12 

UTtANUS,  the  ivamo  which  i«  now  univeraally  givan  to 
the  planet  discovered  byWiUtani  Jlenchcl.  wliile  EUgajted 
in  tlie  teleocopic  comparison  ol  a  larce  number  of  stars,  a* 
stated  in  his  ufe.  On  the  evening  ofTuesday.  March  13. 
1781,  hotnecntcn  and  e.kven  o'clock  in  the  evenioe,  while 
engaged  in  «i<tiuiniug  tome  small  stan  in  Gemini,  ne  «vr 
one  which  appeared  to  liarc  a  more  sensible  amount  uf 
diameter  than  tlu  others.  A  higher  magnifying  power 
rendered  this  circumstaneo  still  more  perceptible  ;  and 
micromdrieal  comparisotui  willi  neighbouring  stare  soon 
i-howed  that  the  object  of  attention  was  in  motion.  It  waa 
accordtngtv  announced  to  Uic  Koyal  Society  as  a  comet, 
and  speedily  became  an  object  of  atteution  to  the  conti* 
itid  observers.  As  loon  lu  a  suOicient  number  of  ob< 
servation»  were  obtained,  attempts  were  made  to  calculate 
an  approximate  orbit  upon  the  suppoaitiou  that  the  tiody 
comet,  and  revolved  in  a  nearly  parabolic  curva. 
No  success  attended  thin  first  effort,  and  it  vraii  gnulu- 
alty  seen,  first,  that  if  a  eomet  at  all,  it  was  one  wliich  never 
approached  so  near  the  Sun  as  Saturn ;  next,  that  a  nearly 
circiilnr  orbit  would  better  represent  the  observations  than 
a  planetary  one  ;  and  finally,  that  the  supposed  comet  wn» 
a  planet,  resembling  the  antient  planets  in  ever)-  point  in 
which  il  was  possible  to  compare  them. 

Tlie  name  given  by  Herschel  to  bia  new  planet  wrw 
Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of  the  reiening  king.  George 
ill.  But  this  name  gave  no  satisfaction  to  uslronomen : 
Lsplace  and  others  contended  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer should  be  borne  by  (he  planet;  and  many  were 
found  to  adopt  this  suggeslion.  But  the  eeQcral  feeUng 
was  that  neither  the  (dug  of  England  nor  his  asttonomer 
vras  altogether  in  his  right  place,  as  coming  after  Mars, 
Jupiter,   and  Saturn;    and   after  Neptune,    Asliva,   and 

abele  had  been  severally  suggested  without  success, 
anus  (at  the  proposal  of  Sode)  was  adopted.  The  last 
name  was  appropriate,  in  as  much  as  Uranus  is  the  father 
of  Saturn  in  mythology,  aa  Saturn  is  of  Jupiter,  and 
Jupiter  of  Mars :  but  what  viill  be  done  if  a  new  .planet 
should  be  discovered  still  more  distant  than  Uranus . 

The  planet  Uranus  looks  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, and  reouirea  a  considerable  msicnifying  power  and 
iavourable  circumstances  to  be  oliserved.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  be  a  planet,  a  reference  lo  old  catalogues 
showed  that  il  had  been  seen  and  noled  as  a  star  five  times 
by  Flamstecd.  once  by  Bradley,  once  by  Mayer,  and 
twelve  times  by  l.emonnier,  the  last  of  whom  (say*  M. 
At«£0)  must  have  been  the  diactnrerer  of  the  planet,  if  IM 


d 
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b>d  only  arranged  his  observBtioiu  so  u  to  look  at  all 
ttiow  of  the  same  itar  at  once. 

The  CBrly  observations  of  Herschel  gave  the  planet  a 
perceptible  ellipUcity  of  fonn ;  and  he  thought  at  first  that 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  ring,  but  subsequently  found  out 
that  this  appearance  was  due  to  the  telescope.  But  on  the 
llth  of  January,  1787,  he  san  several  little  stars  about  the 

Slanet ;  and  the  next  day  found  two  of  them  gone.  By 
le  9th  of  the  next  month  be  had  fully  eslabllshed  the 
existence  of  the  second  and  fourth  satellites,  had  obtained 
their  approximate  times  of  revolution,  and  had  ascertained 
that  their  orbits  made  a  eon^derable  angle  vfith  the 
ecliptic.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1797  tliat  be  announced 
the  existence  of  four  more  satellites,  one  of  them  nearer  to 
the  planet  than  either  of  the  firat  two,  and  one  between 
those  two.  or  these  four  new  satellites,  there  is  nothins  to 
be  sud  except  that  Herschel  only  saw  them  with  great  oifii- 
Gulty,  and  on  the  occasions  when  circumstances  were  very 
favourable ;  and  that  no  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  see 
one  of  theni,  except  Mr.  Lament,  of  the  observatory  ol 
Munich,  who  taw  the  sixth  satellite  in  October,  1837.  But 
both  Sir  John  Herachet  and  Mr.  Lamont  have  carelUlly 
obsorved  the  second  and  third  satellites  ;  and  the  times  of 
revolution  which  they  assign  to  these  satellites  agree  very 
well  with  those  given  by  W.  Herschel  himself.  Many 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  four  other  satellites,  but 
those  who  know  the  writings  of  Herschel.  and  remember 
that  if  the>e  be  anything  more  remarkable  in  the  historj- 
of  observation  than  the  power  of  the  instruments  which  be 
put  together,  it  a  the  skill  with  which  be  used  them,  will 
pause  before  they  doubt  of  results  which  he  announced 
with  great  deliberation,'  and  which,  after  all,  only  add  one 
more  to  the  cases  in  which  a  planet  very  distant  from  the 
sun  has  a  considerable  number  of  satellites. 

The  following  are  the  periodic  times  of  the  best  known 
satellites,  the  second  and  fourth,  according  to  W.  Hetschel, 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Lamont : — 

W.  Ikntlul.  J.  Ilinchal.  Luwol. 

Second      8  16  56    5      8  IG  56  31,3      8  16  36  28,5 

Fourth     13  11    8  59    13  11    7  12,6     13  11    7    6,3 

and  the  mean  distances  from  the  planet,  in  aemidiometere 

of  his  equator,  are  stoted  by  W.  Herschel  to  be  17-022  and 

2Z-7S2. 

The  remaining  satellites,  the  existence  of  which  dependj. 
on  the  sole  authority  of  their  discoverer,  have  theirperiodt^ 
and  distances,  the  latter  also  in  equatorial  semidiometera 
of  the  planet,  given  by  him  as  follows : — 


Rn.t    .        . 
Third  . 

Finh  . 

Sixth  . 

5  21  2i        13120 
10  23    4    '     19  fM5 
38   '  48         45-507 
107  16  40         91  008 

The  orbits  of  all  these 

ix  satellites  differ  in  two  material 

particular*  tnm  those  of  every  other  body  in  the  solar 
srstem.  llioy  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  (78"  58'),  and  their  motions  are  retrograde,  or 
from  ea«t  to  west.  As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  their 
orbitsare  nearly  circular,  and  the  motions  of  their  nodes 
and  variations  of  their  inclinatioria,  if  any,  very  small. 

TTie  only  circumstance  which  is  known  of  the  phy^cal 
constitution  of  Uranus  is  one  noticed  by  \V.  Herachel, 
namely,  tliat  the  satellites  and  small  stars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  disappear  when  they  come  very  close  to 
the  planet,  but  in  a  manner  which  cannot  depend  on  the 
atmoNphere  of  the  planet,  since  the  phenomenon  happens 
whether  the  satellite  is  before  or  behind  it.  No  probable 
cause  hu  been  asHigned  for  these  disappearances. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  4",  and 
changes  very  little;  the  real  diameter,  that  of  the  earth 
being  1,  is  ooout  4-3,  which  gives  a  bulk  of  80  times  that 
of  the  earth.  The  mean  density  is  about  ll-lOlbs  of  that 
of  the  sun,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  earth ;  and  the  nuias 
of  the  planet  is  about  l-17918th  of  that  of  the  sun.  It  is 
not  known  to  revolve  about  its  axis.  Itslightand  heat  are 
to  those  of  the  earth  as  3  to  1000. 

■  Blr  John  IlFTHbrl  <:•  AiUdodd}','  CM.  C}cJ,)(p»kJiiilh  liulsamUriHi 

••WlliM,  l-o  .1  lM.1,  |Hk*|«  S»  ot  mil-  (/]«)}.'  "  "  ""~'~'  - 
nlu,>«lfauBank>nibMaiiiapi,Md'  (p.S»J. 
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BltoxnU  of  Ike  Oriit  qf  Urvma. 

Epoch  1801 ;  January  1,  &^  mean  astronomical  t 
Greenwich. 

Semiaxis  major,  19-18239,  that  of  the  earth  be 
sumed  as  the  unit. 

Excentricity,  -04667938 ;  its  secular  variatian 
knovm.  Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  40* 
its  secular  increase'Cor  increase  in  100  years),  3". 

Longitudes  ftom  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epod 
the  ascending  node,  72°  S9' 35"-3;  its  aecular  i 
(combined  with  the  precession),  1416" ;  (2)  of  t 
'1;    its  f       ■       ■ 


rihelion,  1^31'16"'l;  its  secular  increase  (co 
with  the  precession),  5250" ;  (3)  of  the  planet  ( 
ITT  48-  23"0. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365}  days,  154a5"-64;  i 
revolution,  30686  8208296  mean  aolor  days. 

URAO,  a  variety  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  [Si 
which  occurs  in  Colombia. 

URATtlA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  b 
Leguminosai,  so  named  by  Desvaux,  probably  froi 
'  a.  tail,'  from  the  long,  tufted,  cyliodncal  raceniM 
when  the  flower  has  dropped  are  not  unlike  tl 
of  some  animals.  The  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  wit 
ceous  segments.  Legume,  with  a  few  ovate  single 
joints,  bent  back  into  plaits,  and  nestling  within  th* 
The  species  ore  chiefly  natives  of  India :  U.  picta  i 
both  in  that  country  and  on  the  coast  of  Guine 
U.  lagopoides  both  in  India  and  China.  They  form 
rarely  shrubs,  with  simple,  trifoliate,  or  impair  i 
leaves,  with  the  leaves  and  leaflets  supported  by  i 
and  stipels.  Several  are  highly  ornamental,  but 
heat  for  their  culUvation. 

URBAN  I.  succeeded,  a.d.  222,  Calixtus  I.  as  bi 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  under  the  r 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  It  waa  about  tb 
that  Minuciua  Felix  wrote  at  Rome  his  dialogue  ■ 
'  Octavius,'  in  defence  of  Christianity.  [Min-ucius  1 
We  have  no  biographical  particulars  concerning 
except  that  he  died,  some  say  a  martyr's  death,  int 
230,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Pontianus. 

URBAN  II.,  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostio,  and  a  ni 
France,  succeeded  Victor  111.  in  the  Papal  cha 
10^  being  elected  in  a  council  held  at  Terracina.  C 
antjpope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  who  ha 
set  up  by  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  ( 
VII.,  was  still  acknowledfjed  as  pope  by  a.  part 
Christian  world,  and  he  had  possession  of  soroe  stroi 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
of  Rome,  encouraged  by  Pope  Urban,  rose  against  tl 
pope  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the  citv.  Mear 
marriage  was  ne,eotiated,  through  Pope  Urban,  betw 
Countess  Matilda,  who  wss  the  great  supporter  of  lb 
against  Henry,  and  Welf,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavai 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  Alberto  Azio  II.  of  Erie. 
of  Germany,  alarmed  at  this  alliance,  which  strens 
the  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italv  with  on 
Hiid  scoured  the  territoiy  of  Mantua,  wfiich  belon 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  herh 
in  the  Apennines  of  the  Modenese.  Mantua  sun-end 
Henry.  The  people  of  Rome,  excited  by  Henry's  ■ 
turned  against  Pope  Urban,  and  recalled  the  ai 
Guibert,  a.d.  1091.  In  the  fullowingyear  Henry  cot 
to  devastate  the  territories  of  Matilda,  and  the  Papa 
was  evidently  on  the  decline,  when  the  countess  coi 
to  induce  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  w 
army  in  I.ombardy,  to  revolt  against  hia  father  by  \ 
before  him  the  prospect  of  becoming  king  of  Ita 
appears  that  Conrad  waa  dissatisfied  with  his  father's 
conduct  towards  himself  as  well  as  towards  his  >tep-i 
Adelaide.  However  this  mav  be.  Pope  Urban  re 
Conrad  with  great  kindness,  ai^d  caused  bim  to  be  er 
king  at  Milan,  a.d  1093.  The  pope,  who  had  b 
Anagni  and  other  places,  also  regained  possession  of 
except  the  caatle  of  S.  Ajigeloand  the  Lateran  pali 
ivbich  the  antipope  kept  garrisons ;  the  anlipope  h 
ivas  stajing  with  Henry  at  Verona.  In  the  followin 
the  keeper  of  the  Lateran  palace  gave  it  up  to  Urt* 
ii  sum  ol'  money,  and  some  time  after  the  pope  renai 
Tuscany,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Countess  lAt 
.'Ibauttbistime  Henri's  wife  Adelaide,  who  was  b 
(.-onfinemenl  by  her  husband  at  Verona,  contrived  toei 
and  sought  the  protection  oflhe  Countess  Matilda  and 


■  raiilUtuilei  tii'ik   ■ 
Jon  or  -nidi  If  V.    ■ 
Fjf*f.  IIEMJ,  IW   { 

rBtSa  ut  Nbttnm  atill  hI  'l'i<iir-<  l~<ir 
viiri«»  bodif*  of  tli«  rViirodeTi, 
idpiJ  of  Whloli  Vru  vummnndi-il  in  GmleTroi  it 
||ML  oul  xm  t!>m  mntrh  Min"Ch 'nn" 
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uJeTroi  it 


Tliuy    tlieo' ptoreedeil    Id  At>*iliit.  frina 
Iwi  crosKod  civor  tn  Bre (■re.  I'opn  Urhan  rrtumcii 
U  wh«ii  lie  velvbrated  Ihc  Cluutniaa  iMtiTOl*  willi 
JindcAtr. 

■  bllomnir  year,  lofij,  lUnty  IV.  I(i(t  Itnly,  when 
T  wa«  )-Mluc«<i  ?*rj  low,  »nd  rttumcil  IdOihiikiiv. 
^UrtMWiRfifllhpOmititetxM'ntiVhal  l^--'  i'W;iinril 


leJ  tbelf  indtpcBili^iicc' 
P*pe  Urban  repaired  to  Campanim 

muc.--.   UogiT.    OilK.'   r.t  Apulia,   hi* 


KSidly.  wtjit  tu  Salctuuiu,  wlnllitr  Topt  Urban 
y  >b  liftvo  an  interview  with  Connl.  Rorm,  who  wm 
inilaE  to  Sicily.  It  win  on  this  oftauion  Uial  the 
Dinted  by  ft  bLill  the  count  Rud  h)s  mcceMon 
t  ajioatoliu  U'gBles  in  Sicily.  Thii  wai  the  ori^ 
msHinitiea  ol'  the  cbiirch  of  Sicilv.  nhinh  wer« 


,  cdllcd  llie  Ttibunftl  "de  Monftrchin,'  was  osta- 
I 

II  SaltrrnUDi  Pope  Urban  rejpaired  to  Bsii,  tjhare  he 
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ifUru  '  lu  h  lie  Greeks  however  would  not 
Eaq  poknt  From  B^ri  Pope  Urban  returned  to 
Bpl#ca  ho  celebiattd  Ibc  Chnttoina  fbstivtttes.  He 
Bueded  kt  la»t  in  obtaining  pUHeKiion  of  tlie  Castte 
fim.  About  Easier  in  the  followinc  year.  )tt99,  he 
iwthcr  Conncil  nt  Rome,  in  which  tlie  antipope 
I  and  Ilia  adherents  were  again  excommunicated, 
L?  ccnsnro  of  the  church  was  pronounerf  urainst 
itiesta  »ho  lived  in  a  state  of  canoubiiiai^e.  ui  the 
ng  July  Pope  Urban  died,  just  about  the  time  that 
isidcct  lonV  pOESeSBion  of  Jcnisaletn.  and  was  suc- 
.  b}'  Pasolisl  11.  Urban  11.  wa»  a  man  of  consider- 
lilitiM  and  aetivity ;  bis  persona)  character  appears 
"ibeiin  K'Biierally  esteemed.  By  hii  persevemnee 
^j  policy,  ana  Ihrough  his  connection  with  the 
pallida  in  l]ie  north,  and  the  Norman  princen  in 
,  of  Italy,  he  enntirineil  and  slren^hened  the 
~resuQy  which  Gregory  Vtl.  had  laboured  to 
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■  iliLa.    Ciiarte*  was  making  his  prepamtion*  for 
.i..i;  Manlivd,  when  Pope  Urlinn  fell  ill  and  died,  at 
l'in;ti.i.  ill  liM,  and  was  «ueceedn]  by  dement  IV. 

UU1I.\N  v.,  Guillaiime  de  Grimoarrl,  a  rVsnchmaB,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Vielor  of  Marieille,  succeeded  Innocent  VI., 
A.n.  1362.  Like  Ida  pred^c-emor,  he  tooh  up  his  re«idenM 
at  Avignon,  leaving  In  the  legale  Albomox  to  defend  the 
temporal  inlereatsof  the  RomflA  see  In  Italy.  [Ainoiwoa, 
Gil  pk.]  Bcmabb  Tiwonti,  lord  of  Milan,  a  brutal  hut 
determined  man,  who  oppretatrd  his  own  wil^ectn  and 
enrroached  upon  all  tiU  neierlibour>.  paying;  no  more  nt^aiO 
to  cluirchmen  tlian  laymen,  was  excom  muni  eat  ed  by  Ihc 
pope  fur  havine  umirped  sevpral  ternlories  of  Ihe  Roman 
see.  In  KlfM  now*vcr  a  reewneiliatlon  took  plaw,  and 
Bemubft  was  relieved  from  the  eeniurwi  of  the  Hmreh ;  biit 
tlic  reconciliation  did  not  last  tont.  as  Btmabb  wai  too 
rwtlf*!  to  irmnin  ai  peace.  In  1367  Pope^  Uiban  look  the 
resolution  of  testorhig  the  ponlifical  court  to  Rome,  to 
which  he  vims  urged  by  the  Roman*  themselves.  Petrarch 
also  wrote  him  wrenu  hortatory  li-ttem  to  the  wune  por- 

Sose.  Urban  landed  on  th«  coa^A  near  Cometa.  and  iVom 
lence  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  CMtHnal  Albomoj!  had 
prepared  everythinE  for  his  reception.  AftM  bom«  time 
the  pope  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  tho  month  of  October, 
escorted  by  Niccolo  of  Estn.  marquis  of  Perrara,  Amadeua, 
count  of  Savoy,  Malatesta,  lonl  ol  Rimini,  and  other  p^'al 
feudatories,  and  by  the  ambassadori  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
king  of  Hungary,  and  of  Queen  Juarnia  of  hapten,  and  a 
numerous  relinne  of  men-at-arms.  He  was  met  oulside  of 
the  gates  by  the  Roman  elerey  and  people,  who  accom- 
panied Mm  in  the  uildst  of  acclamations  to  the  Basilica  Of 
Ihe  Vatican.  Tlic  pope  found  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  many  churches,  palaces,  and  houiea 
in  ruins,  a  populatitm  scanty  and  poor,  and  other  ma^ks  of 
Ihe  lone  absenee  of  a  central  government  and  conrt. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  wa>  at  that  ppodi  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Tlie  various  princes  and  rcpubUce  were  con- 
tinually at  vrar  with  each  other,  and  kept  for  the  purpose, 
at  a  great  expense,  mercenary  bands  of  Germans,  Hao- 
garians.  English,  Bretons,  and  other  forciRners,  led  by  their 
mpcctive  condottieri,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  atioei- 
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ticft  in  the  territories  which  they  scoored.  Ambrosio 
Vifconti,  one  of  the  numerous  bastard  sons  of  Bemab^ 
who  was  desolating  the  Abruzzi  at  the  head  of  several  of 
these  bands,  amounting  to  nearly  10,000  men,  was  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  Queen  Joanna,  united  with  those  of  the 
pope.  Most  of  Ambrodo's  men  were  kiUed,  either  in  or 
after  the  fight,  and  600  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  to 
Kome :  the  pope  caused  300  to  be  hung,  and  the  rest  were 
sent  to  Monte&Lscone,  whence  having  attempted  to  escape, 
they  were  hung  hkewise.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany,  where  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena 
were  continually  making  incursions  into  each  other^s  terri- 
tories by  means  of  the  mercenary  bands.  And  yet  this  is 
the  age  represented  by  some  historians  as  one  of  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  for  the  republics  of  Tuscany. 

In  1368  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  king  of 
Cyprus,  went  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Urban,  who 
received  them  most  kindly.  In  the  montn  of  April  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a  large  force, 
which  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  pope  and  of  Queen 
Joanna,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Bemab6  Visconti, 
who  paid  no  more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope. 
But  all  these  preparations  ended  in  nothing ;  Charles 
siened  a  truce  with  Bemab6,  some  say  after  receiving  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed  most  of  his  troops,  and 
then  proceeded  through  Tuscany  to  Viterbo,  where  ne  met 
the  pope,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Rome,  where 
Isabella,  Charleses  wi&,  was  crowned  empress  by  the  pope 
with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  following  year,  1369,  John  Palaeologus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured  those 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Eastern  church  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  Rome,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  the  whole  Christian  church.  The  great 
object  of  the  journey  of  Palaeologus  was  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Western  states  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  however  he  did  not  succeed.  The  pope  was  not 
always  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  obliged  to 
send  an  army  against  the  people  of  Perugia,  who  had 
revolted,  and  the  people  of  Home  proved  at  times  restive, 
which  probably  induced  the  pope  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Viterbo  and  Montefiascone.  In  1370  Urban  determined  tc 
return  to  Avignon.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  was  to 
mediate  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who 
were  at  war.  But  Petrarch,  who  greatly  lamented  this 
step,  attributed  it  to  the  importunities  of  the  French  cardi- 
nals, who  preferred  the  easy  life  which  they  used  to  lead 
in  their  own  country,  to  the  formality  and  discipline  which 
were  enforced  at  Rome.  In  the  month  of  September  the 
pope  embarked  at  Cometo,  and  returned  to  Provence,  but 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  fell  ill,  and  died  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  generally  regretted 
for  his  personal  character,  his  disinterestedness,  cnarity, 
and  pious  zeal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XI.  A 
life  of  Urban  V.,  in  Latin,  is  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  Muratori's  '  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores.' 

URBAN  VI.,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari, 
was  elected,  after  a  stormy  conclave,  in  April,  1378,  to 
succeed  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  a^n  restored  the  Papal 
see  to  Rome.  Of  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Rome, 
twelve  were  French  and  four  Italian.  The  former  wished 
for  a  French  pope,  but  the  people  of  Rome  assembled 
tumultuously,  crying  out  that  they  would  have  a  Roman 
pope,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  sent  envoys  to  the 
cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  entreating  them  to  elect, 
if  not  a  Roman,  at  least  an  Italian  pope.  As  none  of  the 
four  Italian  ciudinals  was  thought  ht  for  the  office,  it  was 
at  last  agreed  to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  at 
the  time.  But  betore  his  election  was  made  known,  the 
impatient  populace  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  conclave 
and  the  frightened  cardinals  ran  away.  The  following 
day,  9th  of  April,  peace  being  restored  by  the  magistrates, 
the  cardinals  assembled  again,  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  who  then  accepted  the  Papacy, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  He  was  solemnly 
crowned  on  the  18th  of  April,  attended  by  the  sixteen 
cardinals  who  were  at  Rome,  and  who  communicated  the 
news  of  the  canonical  election  of  the  new  pope  to  the 
other  cardinals,  who  were  still  at  Avignon,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  kings,  princes,  and  republics  of  Christendom. 
There  appears  therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent 
allegation  of  the  French  cardinals,  who  began  the  schism, 


that  the  election  had  not  been  firee,  and  was  a  fielia 
ranged  vrith  the  consent  of  Frignano  faimaelf,  in  oidi 
escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Romans.  It  was  not 
the  following  July  that  the  French  cardinals*  haviai 
after  the  other  left  Rome  on  the  pretence  of  the  sm 
heats^  assembled  at  Ana^ni  for  the  purpose  of  rerokiqi 
election  of  Urban,  and  they  invited  the  Italian  caidin 
join  their  convention.  One  of  the  latter,  Frands  T 
deschi,  cardinal  of  S.  Pietro,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  theli 
ing  August,  after  makine  a  solemn  declaration  that  \ 
h^  been  legally  elected  and  that  he  acknowledge 
as  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Tlie  true  reason  c 
secession  of  the  French  cardinals,  besides  their  oii 
desire  of  having  a  French  pope  residing  at  AvigiioB 
that  Urban,  who  had  the  cnaracter  of  an  austere, » 
churchman,  but  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  charity  or 
ciliation,  began  his  pontificate  by  assuming  a  1 
haughty  tone  towards  the  cardinals,  upbraiding  then 
their  dissolute  hves,  their  simoniacal  practices, 
threatening  them  with  severe  measures  or  reform,  i 
were  certainly  wanted,  but  which,  after  the  invd 
habits  of  relaxed  discipline  contracted  during  the 
absence  of  the  Papal  court  from  Rome,  could  onlr 
been  effected  gradually  and  with  caution.  As  it 
Urban  by  his  intemperate  conduct,  instead  of  a  re 
effected  a  schism  in  the  church.  He  also  contrifi 
offend,  by  his  imprudent  words  and  uncourteous  beht^ 
Joanna  of  Naples,  his  natural  sovereign,  who  had  sen 
husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  with  a  splendid  retin 
congratulate  him  on  his  exaltation.  Tlie  consequene 
that  Queen  Joanna,  as  well  as  King  Charles  V.  of  A 
gave  Uieir  countenance  to  the  French  cardinals  at  Ai 
who  on  the  9th  of  August  declared  Urban  to  be  a  usi 
and  excommunicated  him.  On  the  20th  of  Septe 
they  elected  as  pope,  Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  a 
notorious  for  his  unclerical  habits,  and  for  the  atro 
which  he  had  committed  at  the  head  of  the  btn 
foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Romagna,  and  especial 
Cesena,  a  few  years  before.  He  assumed  the  nai 
Clement  VII.,  but  he  is  placed  in  the  list  of  antipt 
for  although  Urban's  suDsequent  conduct  was  far 
laudable,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  legalh 
canonically  elected. 

Pope  Urban,  seeing  himself  forsaken  by  all  his  card 
for  even  the  few  Italian  cardinals  had  left  him,  pron 
twenty-six  ecclesiastics,  mostly  persons  of  merit,  U 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  excommunicated  the  others  as  r 
against  the  head  of  the  church.  Thus  began  the 
Western  schism,  as  it  is  called,  which  lasted  nearly  fc 
century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Coud< 
Constance.  France,  Savoy,  and  Naples  sided  with 
antipope  Clement;  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world 
Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and  decretals ;  both  conf 
livings  and  sees,  causing  thereby  great  contentioi 
confusion  in  church  and  state.  Clement  took  up  hii 
dence  at  Avignon.  Urban  remained  at  Rome,  whc 
1379,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  antipopi 
Queen  Joanna,  and  took  into  his  pay  the  mercenary 
called  the  Company  of  St.  George,  commanded  by . 
rico  da  Barbiano,  an  Italian  condottiere*  who  defi 
near  Marino,  in  the  Campagna,  the  Breton  compai 
troop  in  the  service  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  the  foUc 
year  Pope  Urban  deposed  the  queen,  by  a  bull,  as 
schismatic,  heretic,  and  guilty  of  nigh  treason,  and  id 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  He  also  excomi 
cated  and  deposed  the  archbishop  of  Naples  for  fa 
acknowledged  the  antipope,  and  he  appointed  anotl 
his  place.  Lastly,  he  vn-ote  to  Louis,  king^  of  Hui 
and  offered  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louis, 
old,  gave  up  his  claims  to  his  cousin  Charles  of  Du 
who,  having  raised  an  army  in  Hungary,  went  to  It 
1381,  and  after  being  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  \ 
marched  to  Naples,  which  he  occupied  without 
fighting,  and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  some 
after  put  her  to  death.  Urban  had  stipulated  with  O 
that  he  should  give  to  Francis  da  JPrignano,  son 
Butillo,  the  pope*s  nephew,  the  duchy  of  Capua, 
Nocera,  and  other  teraitories ;  and  as  Cnarles,  now  s 
in  the  throne  of  Naples,  delayed  performing  his  pec 
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twuS.    iTw  fAhen  weic  privalBiv  put  to  dcslh  by 

I  >  order  in  Gi>ni>a ;  Dome  tny  that  tnty  were  drowned 

iksi  othvni  lliat  they  were  Ktraiigled  in  hU  own  palave- 

rttijtens  of  (tenoii  were  hisHly  offendisj  at  thU  abiwe 

Lbority.  and  Urbtin  Irit  Genoa  for  Lucca,  where  he 

Uhe  Ubriatmaji  of  I3ffi.    Ueaaliuie  Clmriei  of  Du- 

Ml  t^u^iercd  in  Iliin^r^,  wbither  he  bad  gone  to 

lUl&t  urown,  and  )im  inlant  ran  Ijidislati*  wiu  pro- 

IP  al  Naple*.    He  had  t.  oompelifor  In  Louis  II.  of 

I.    Pope  Uiban.  bcini;  applied  (o  by  Uie  queen- 

;er.  count enaaccd  Ihe  cltuRii  or  Ladislau*,  wbilal. 

ol'  Aqjou  wan  fupporti'd  by  the  nnlip^  Clement, 

:n\'C.  him  th(!  invcaiiture  nt  Avignon,    'nie  kinadom 

iviJi-d  between  the  Iitq  eaiiies.  Pope  Urljun,  tutving 

!  troopi,  ramovcd  from  Pecuein,  nhvro  be  then  wu, 

r«Dttiu),  near  ihe  )h>ntier»  of  NaplM,  but  on  the  way 

1  iVoiH  his  mule  and  was  much  bruised.    He  wm  car- 

XJ  Koine,  and  died  in  October.  1381).    Hi»  violence. 

I  boidered  upon  frenxy,  liii  excruive  pridr:,  \m  ob- 

y.  hi»  cnwfty,  his  nortdlineiH,  dlmjraceU  his  pontifi- 

and  were  the  eausr  of  many  enme«  and  many  cala- 

I.    HIh  chanuler  and  doiun  bear  coniiidcmblc  resem- 

lo  thoM  of  Boniface  vIIJ.    Theo<lor«  von  Niem, 

Urbon^  familiar  and  an  cye-wiliicaii  of  his  deeds 

t  ifiven  many  part ie Ulan  in  bis  '  Hiitoria  de 

tcm|Kiri«.'  Tboniiw,  bishop  of  Acenio,  wrote 

iculiini  dc  crealione  Urbani  VL'  Muratori,  in  his 
ata  of  llsJy,'  gives  severnt  other  authorities  for  his 
nt  of  Urban's  pontitScate.    He  was  succeeded  by 
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BAN  VH,.  Gio,  Batista  Castafinn.  bom  at  Romr,  of 
oese  family,  wft»  elected  aflerlhe  death  ofSixlusV.. 
It  ember,  1590,  and  died  a  few  dayi  after.  Gregory 
<K»t  then  elected  in  his  place. 
BAN  Vni..  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini,  nieceeded 
ly  XV.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  156S,  of  a 
mmily.  and  after  studyinK  "ilh  great  auecess  nt 
Lirbcrc  his  uncle  Francesco  Darbcrini  tilled  an  office 
^kpal  silminiiitTatJon,  he  was  promoted  Eucce*!iively 
na)  important  olSces,  was  made  referendary  of  jiu- 
wotonotori'  of  the  Papal  court.  Iterate  in  France  to 

rV..  cardiTial  bishop  of  Rpoleto.  legate  of  Bologna, 
itttr  pope,  and  was  crowned  in  Scplember,  1623.  He 
ml  from  the  beginning  of  his  jwiiitificate  a  liberal 
mjig  generoius  affable,  fond  of  litrr.iturc,  nnd  of 
m  itudits,  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  and  well 
iHed  witli  vtate  afFnira.  He  Ibvnd  the  court  of 
npTolved  in  the  tediowi  and  pernlexine  atfair  of  the 
T.  C,  No.  1022. 


VdlditJia,  which,  (nmi  l-m-.-  i.i.i-irmlU-  H  BHT of  reticii'S 
between  the  inh.iliLi  inv  nnd  llie  Oriiijn*, 

Itail  become  an  i.^'  -'^un.  ir  wttii-li  lint 

court H  of  Franc (;,  ^^;  !^ul  Home  took  a 

lively  pail,  and  m!  ..  [-ciice  of  Europe. 

[VAi.»«Li.u.fA.]  Uitiiiii.  ntKrtL-  piihi'v  waa  lather  eoni. 
prehenMva  than  namin.  wa^  not  bicJineJ  U\  aiUI  ht  the 
already  ovrrpown  Rnaitith  posrer  in  Italy,  mid  ht  leaued 
rather  to  Iheside  of  ^>an^'e,  but  lie  nan  nbliffed  to  ma- 
ntenvre  and  conceal  tiu  I'ual  aenlimeut*,  nntii  tbv  1rc:aly 
of  Monfon,  in  March,  ICStf,  betw«ivn  Froncf  ai'd  Spain, 
set  llie  (question  at  int.  at  teait  for  a  time.  TTio  next 
affair  of  importance  waslhat  of  the  duclty  uf  Urb 
of  Uie  Koman  tee.  whne  diikr',  I'nuicetco  Maria  II.  delta 
Rovere,  wiu  nearly  cl^htr  yviu>  cjd.  and  had  lately  lotl  Ini 
only  Kon,  who  left  no  mOe  iiwie.  Pope  Urban  induced  the 
duke  to  make  a  donatitin,  •  inter  vivo*,'  of  hi*  duchy  (o  '" 
see  of  Itome,  ader  M'cuiins  fur  liiiii-.ir;i  i.-.iiiipclent 
com*.    ThiB  that  fine  raonti,  im-u 

I'apal  prnvlnoesof  the  Majiv  -  incop- 

porated  with  the  Fapnl  6tat< 
about  th«  •uccowdon  to  Ihe  il'i>  ■  .■■•■tii  tUa 

emperor  Ferdinand  aoil  the  Bouiim  .-•^f.ij 
tile  French  on  the  olh«r,  wtuob  Imitedw-vsial  jaar»,  and 
which  (prcnd  dewlalion  all  over  North  Italy  and  bron^'ht 
in  the  blague  into  Loaibanly.  Pope  Urban  aadeavoured 
mprMedly  to  rettore  pence  to  Italy,  but  did  not  sucweU 
till  Itni,  by  tbe  IrealyofCltenueo,  concluded  between  t ha 
kill?  of  France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  tba  uowi 
IVIcjinwhilo  the  Kreat  war,  called  Mho  ITiitly  Yeara' * 


head  ol 

Italy  beean  to  feel  nrarniVd,  and  wveraj  prince*  meed 
Pope  Urban  to  t/axA  tbe  emperor  by  alt  the  mean*  at  lii* 
dixpotal  aa  tbe  head  of  (he  Calhotic  norld.  Urban  how- 
ever ihowed  biiLsi^lf  rather  cool  on  Ihe  tubjecl ;  he  did  not 
feel  very  friendly  towardi  tfie  liuuee  of  Auatiia  lince  the 
war  of  Manlua,  and  once  in  full  consistory  he  imposed 
ailencE  on  and  ordered  away  Cardinut  BorKia,  the  Spanith 
ambatiaador,  who  wiut  remouidmting  loodly  with  huu  on 
hi*  duties  av  pontilT. 

In  lR33ftuicintoCentitu,Dppbew  of  Cardinal  Ccntini  of 
Au-'oli.  wiabing  to  aee  his  uncle  Pope,  betook  liimaelf  lo 
■orcery  in  company  wilh  other  inlaliialed  men.  iu  order  to 
elfiict  the  desiruelion  of  Urlian.  llic  abiuinl  eonipirafy 
beins  revealed,  (be  Judcies,  who  tliemselves  believed  in 
mngic,  tniule  it  a  caoital  cose  i  Conliiii  waa  beheaded, 
olben  were  burnt,  anu  other*  xenl  lo  the  gnlley*.  In  Ihtt 
aame  year.  Oallleo,  being  summoned  (o  Home  by  the  court 
of  the  Int|ui)ii1ion.  was  obhi^ed  lo  aignrfl  goleninly  hi* 
solar  sj'stem,  al'tifr  wludi  he  was  allowed  to  relum  to  hi& 
country-house  aear  Florence.  In  lUaOwarbroke  out  again 
in  Italy  between  Ihe  French  and  the  dukca  of  Savo^  and  of 
I'nrma  on  one  aide,  and  the  Spaniards,  viba  ruled  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  lUe  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  the 
storm,  sent  to  Parii  the  nuncio  Ginlio  Mazxarino.  n  young 
man  of  abilities  who  was  then  puihiuK  forward*  lu  the 
world.  Tills  embftsy  wa«  the  be^nnin?  of  the  entra- 
ordinarv  fortune  of  Monarino,  for  Cardinal  Richelieu 
found  liim  to  be  a  miui  alter  his  own  mind,  and  took  him 
into  his  oonftdence ;  btit  the  ostensible  object  of  Majza- 
rino's  mission,  that  of  peacB-mnking,  was  forgotten  u 
aiudc,  and  tiie  war  continued  in  North  Italy. 

In  1642  the  Papal  state  itself  was  Ihe  scene  of  a  petty 
war.  Udoardo  Farnese.  duke  of  Parma,  was  pos!>es»ed  also 
of  the  duciiy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  afief  of  the  llooian 
see.  The  Barberini,  nephews  of  Pope  Urban,  i 
riance  wilh  the  duke  upon  matters  of  precedence,  and  they 
also  wished  to  have  tne  duchy  of  Ca»tro  for  their  oh 
ftunily.  The  duke  made  prcpamtioni  for  dcffrnce.  Tt 
Biubmni  persuaded  their  uncle,  who  waa  old  and  iiiilrn 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Castro.  The 
duke  of  Parma  made  a  defensive  nlilanee  wilh  tbe  duke  of 


Cina;  at  their  pleasure  of  the  Papal  trcanury  and  in- 
•m-c.  bad  moved  an  army  to  the  northword  to  attai'k 
the  state  of  Parma,  Severitl  combuts  look  place  on  the 
hank"  of  the  ?o  between  the  Papal  troops,  couimandeil  by 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  and  the  troom  of  Modenaand 
Vcnioo.  Tlic  troop*  of  Tuscany  alM  Iook  part  in  this  de- 
anllory  but  detractive  warfare,  which  lasted  till  1(343. 
when  by  the  mediation  or  IVanct  peace  was  made  and 
Vol..  XXVL— H. 
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Pope  Urban  promised  to  restore  the  duchy  of  Castro  to  the 
duke  Famese  on  the  latter  making  an  humble  apoIoe;y. 
Vittorio  Siri  wrote  a  diffuse  history  of  this  war,  called 
•  Guerra  di  Castro.' 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1644,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died,  after 
a  pontificate  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  a.  Urban  encouraged  learning  and 
the  arts ;  he  founded  the  college  of  Propaganda ;  he  com- 
pleted the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice ;  built  the 
country  residence  of  Castel  Grandolfo,  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished the  Quirinal  palace,  and  increased  the  Vatican 
library.  He  was  himself  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  no 
mean  Latin  poet.  The  principal  charge  against  him  is 
his  weak  partiality  towaids  his  nephews,  who  abused 
his  old  age  and  credulity.  (Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia  ; 
Botta,  Ston'a  d'ltalia.) 

URBANIA.     [Pksaro  k  Urbinc] 

URBI'NO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  state,  in  the  administra- 
tive province  of  Pesaro  k  Urbino,  is  situated  partly  on  a 
hill  which  is  an  offset  of  tlie  Tuscan  Apennines,  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Metauro  from  that  of  the  Foglia.  It  is 
about  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Urbino  is 
a  walled  town,  and  has  several  fine  buildings,  among  others 
the  ducal  palace,  now  the  government-house,  of  very 
good  architecture,  which  contains  a  collection  of  an- 
uent  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  the  palace  Albani,  the 
cathedral,  and  several  other  churches  and  convents.  Ur- 
bino is  an  archbishop's  see :  it  has  a  college,  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  literature,  and  about  4^30  inhabitants. 
They  show  at  Urbino  the  house  in  which  Raffaelle  was 
bom.  (Calindri,  Saggio  Statistico  dello  Stato  Pontificio ; 
Rampoldi.  Corografia  delV  Italia,) 

Urbino  was  for  three  centuries  the  capital  of  a  princi- 

ewith  the  title  of  duchy,  and  some  of  its  dukes 
i  in  a  conspicuous  manner  in  the  history  of  Italy, 
especially  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  court  of  Urbino 
was  at  one  time  the  most  refineain  Italy.  The  family  of 
the  counts  of  Montefeltro  founded  the  dukedom  of  Ur- 
bino in  the  fourteenth  century.  Guidobaldo,  the  last  of 
the  Montefeltro  line,  having  no  sons,  adopted  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  pope  Julius  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  duke  of  Urbino  in  1«508.  In  1626  his  de- 
scendant, Francesco  Maria  II.,  being  old,  and  his  only  son 
having  died  without  male  issue,  gave  up  his  dominions, 
which  were  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  Papal  state,  agreeably  to  a  written  cession  which 
he  made  to  rope  Urban  VIII.    The  duchy  of  Urbino  com- 

Srised  the  towns  of  Pesaro,  Fano,  Fossombrone,  Sinigaglia, 
rubbio,  Cagli,  San  Leo,  Castel  Durante,  since  csdled  Ur- 
bania,  and  about  300  villages  or  hamlets  scattered  over  a 
very  pleasant  territory. 

Urbino  is  the  birthplace  of  Raffaelle,  Bramantc,  Barocci, 
and  other  distinguished  artists ;  of  the  military  engineer 
Paciotti ;  of  Bernardino  Baldi,  Fabretti,  and  other  men  of 
learning ;  and  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  several  cardinals 
of  the  Albano  family. 
URBLXO  E  PESARO.  FPesaro  e  Urbino.] 
U'RCEOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
ApocynaceJT,  so  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  urceolua^ 
"  a  pifchcr,*  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  its  corol.  Tlie 
genus  Urceola  is  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Penang ;  but  as  it  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  not  to  differ  from  the  Vahea  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  genus  ma^'  have  a  wider  distribution.  It  has 
tne  calyx  small,  5-partite.  Corol  urceolate ;  tube  elongated, 
ventricose,  5-clell.  Stamens  5,  anthers  sagittate.  Fol- 
licles 2 ;  seeds  numerous,  glabrous.  The  species  U,  elastica^ 
or  Caoutchouc-vine,  is  shrubby  and  twining,  climbing  over 
trees  to  a  great  extent,  sometimes  as  much  as  200  paces ; 
with  ova!  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles.  Fiom 
wounds  maue  in  the  bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes  out  a 
milky  fluid,  which  on  exposure  to  the  open  air  separates 
into  an  elastic  coagulum,  and  watery  liquid  apparently  of 
no  use.  Alter  the  separation  takes  place,  this  coagulum 
is  not  only  like  American  caoutchouc,  or  Indian -rubber, 
but  possesses  all  the  same  properties  as  first  ascertained  bv 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  (Asiat.  Res.,  v.  171.)  He  states  that  a  ball 
of  it  externally  has  the  appearance  of  American  caout- 
chouc ;  when  cut  into,  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  till  the 
action  of  the  air  darkens  it.  This  ball,  measuring  9^  inches 
in  circumference,  and  weighing  7i  ounces,  in  simply  fall- 
ing from  a  height  of  15  feet,  rebounded  about  ID  or  12 
times,  which  is  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  goodness  of 


the  caoutchouc.  Dr.  Roxburgh  also  found  that  di 
of  it  were  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  dcCTee  of  extensi 
and  contraction  than  the  American.  When  they  bni 
the  elasticity  was  so  great,  that  each  end  returned  to 
respective  mass.  The  least  pressure  with  the  finger  i 
thumb  united  different  portions  as  perfectly  as  if  thej  1 
never  been  separated :  this  propc:rty  of  caoutchouc  1 
been  considered  a  much  more  modem  discover}'. 

This  plant  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Howison,  a  sum 
who  states,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Research 
that,  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  underwood  of  ! 
nang,  thejr  were  much  surprised  on  finding  their  cutJa 
covered  with  a  substance  which  had  all  the  properties 
American  caoutchouc.  Mr.  Howison  says  that  the  n 
which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem  jii 
about  two-thirds  of  its  own  weight  of  caoutchouc.  It 
curious  to  observe  how  many  of  the  modem  applicati 
of  this  remarkable  substance  were  anticipated  by  this  g 
tleman,  such  as  the  making  of  waterproof  boots,  the  oc 
in^  of  gloves  and  stockings  with  the  juice,  &c. ;  as  he  it 
'  Besides  an  effectual  clothing  for  manufacturers  emplq; 
with  the  mineriJ  acids,  which  had  long  been  a  desideratz 
this  substance  under  different  modifications  might  be 
plied  to  a  number  of  other  useful  nurposes  in  life,  such 
making  hats,  greatcoats,  boots,  «c.  for  sailors,  soldi' 
fishermen,  and  every  other  description  of  persons  i 
from  their  pursuits  are  exposed  to  wet  stockings ;  for 
valids  who  suffer  from  damps  ;  bathing-caps,  tents,  co\ 
ings  for  carriages  of  all  kinds,  for  roofs  of  houses,  titn 
buoys,'  &c.   (Asiatic  Res.,  v.,  p.  164,  1798.) 

IJRCEOL  A'RIA,  a  eenus  of  crustaceous  Lichens,  bel« 
ing  to  Fed's  family  Lecanoreae.  The  characters  oft 
genus  are  as  follows :  thallus  crustaceous,  spreading,  adiu 
uniform ;  the  apothecia,  reproductive  organs,  are  orbica 
with  the  disk  concave,  coloured,  and  immersed  in 
crust ;  the  border  of  the  apothecium  is  formed  of  the  en 
and  has  the  same  colour.  Hooker,  in  his  *  British  Flo 
enumerates  six  British  species  of  Urceolaria.  Ther 
generally  found  on  rocks,  and  stones  and  walls.  Two 
the  species,  U.  scruposa,  the  common,  and  U,  cinerea, ' 
grey  Urceolaria,  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  U.  Arhanx 
frequently  of  a  pale  brick  colour,  sometimes  dark,  j 
differs  little  from  U,  cinerea  but  in  this  respect ;  Hoo 
attributes  its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  take* 
in  the  places  where  it  grows.  This  agent  is  found  akc 
tinge  other  species  that  grow  in  the  same  districts, 
species  called  U.  esculenta,  a  native  of  Tartary,  is  used 
an  article  of  diet. 

URCHIN,  SEA.     [EcHiNm.B.] 

UHEA  is  a  principle  proper  to  the  urine  of  man  J 
quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  of  all  animals.  It  was  first 
tected  by  Rouelle,  and  afterwards  more  fully  examined 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Prout.  In  its  solid  and  p 
state,  urea  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  long  prismatic  r 
dies,  which  are  white,  transparent,  having  somewhat 
lustre  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  a  taste  approaching  tha 
nitre,  and  none  at  all  of  the  fluid  which  furnishes  it.  I 
neither  sensibly  acid  nor  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity 
the  crystals  is  r35.  It  fuses  at  250**  into  a  colourless  fli 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  converted  into  ammoi 
cyanite  of  ammonia,  and  dry  solid  cyanuric  acid.  It  i^ 
luble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  still  more  solu 
in  hot  water.  Alconol  of  specific  gravity  0-816  dissol 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  urea  at  CO*'  Fahr.  It  is  v 
sparingly  soluble  in  ajther  and  tui-pentine.  The  cau 
alkalis  aecompose  urea,  and  with  tne  a&sistance  of  Ii 
convert  it  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  nitric  ; 
oxalic  acids  combine  with  urea,  forming  salts  more  or 
insoluble. 

Tlie  following  process  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  procur 
this  principle  in  a  separate  form  : — Evaporate  unne  to 
consistence  of  a  strong  synip,  and  then  add  pure  cone 
t rated  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  mon 
less  solid.    Tlie  crj'stalline  matter  which  is  now  observe 
consists  of  nitrate  of  urea.    This  must  be  washed  from 
herent  impurities  in  ice-cold  water,  and  then   pressed 
tween  bibulous  paper  to  dry.    These  crystals  are  nov 
be  dissolved  in  lukewarm  distilled  water,  and  neutrali 
with  carbonate  of  barytes.    This  mixture  is  to  ])o  eva 
rated  to  dryness,  and  alcohol  boiled  on  the  dry  mass. 
this  way  the  urea  may  be  extracted  from  the  tarytic  sa 
It  may  be  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  by  digesting 
alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  then  filtering,  i 
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ll  iiitcri«(in^,  li»lt)  ill  a  butaiiJL'ftl  sua  economical  poiiil 

.j.._     -fiif^  productioiui  ftr«  interuliDK  to  Die  oott- 

' —  -       -  'u  Kluod  ua  thu  ver^'  or  Ihe   vugelnblc 

,  aiiit  wber«  Ibe  tadivjduiUity  uf  a  lower 

I'lnri  in  iN  dcpenilfni^E  on  n.   higher. 

~  dly  Ibry  Axv  at  lti«  uttuoal  imporUiice. 

'-"-f  iQilicalivif  of  the  faUl  dincawt  ol 

BCi  of  tniu^-  linuid.  bniil,  ni»I,  ii|il> 

,  iliutt-braiut,  murcli-bliul.   bjiuul- 

L  i-aoki!r-bi«U(l.  burrH-cwr.  &c. 

, ,_.  (Tfoto  wi,  '  u  nil  or,' and  Wfi/m,  ■•kin'} 

Jy  Iwviiiir  tticir  upori^iu,  i>r  (piiri-ciuo.  frv<;  or 
r BltualKil  biUiMtb  lb«  futicle  ofUviiie  (itiuilit. 
(nyone  of  tht  prudunliAni  thu*  ceii«1jtul«ii, 
^   laii  Ihnt  UiB  part  or  Ih.-  iilii.il  '.m  "lii,lj  IIil'v  luc 
.-jalMtitii  natural  colour  :ii  '     ' 
'.  urolut  Kjiieh  ihey  (tm" 
,  ajid  btintf  in  |bc  p'-''  < 
itidia,  rfliich  I'unilitui' 

*'^,  hnvinff  »n  oviud  u>  rin^.v...  .-..i^.  "...^  .u^ 
jMLtirif   un  a  kind   iti  (iiu(|ula>jli^.     'i'l'u    Utuiu 
If)  buditt  U  U'ciiucnllr  moilifl<Ml  in  chsnctei'  «nd 
iDlimeit  BppTo»c-bing  that  of  ibe  bpdic* 
:?  ipuridin,   or  vclli,  lut  g«ne(uUy  Glled 
wlitcli  nrt;  wiiipiwi'd  to  tivtbp  hporultioftne 
;  tlirM  nppcnrsiicF*.  mntiy  bultiniit*  fauve 
rii)  ccIIm  fumiabtEd  witb  iolvrior  tn^iults*  luv 
»1  {)]iiiiN.  Iiiil  iliut  Ihcy  aro  IranKfoim^tt  eeiU 
1  ,:;-.■■-,-  :■,  r;.;    tlkvup  in  wbicli  tbey  occur, 
nliu  ll.     .  .  "   'I'.iuu  tiivryuto^anuu  pituiti 

an)"  iiiii  ■— .  ilie  hitpodnrmn  m  plaiiln 

z  •">  i>M,|.. .  .  :. I.I.I,  lin.  .poviiiia  uriuttg  fruoi  tb« 

■/I'ltliuuo  v.'!  ilii.- >.;).  iJi  iitms  vKgetabltst.     Uuget.  a 
pan  botoiii*!,  Iikb  iiJHi  ui'iUt;n  a  very  (J^omlu  work 
n'lturc  of  thesp  mibciilanrouj  fungi,  in  wbicb  bu 
l)ieir  origin  to  u  dcvdopnwnt  of  ti«sue  in  plants 
r  llii:  ioHoeoce  of  diwanw.    Uc  calls  thrnn  the  u'o'i- 
'1.'^  of  plauU,  and  attributes  tlicir  funuation  to  s  Uiik 
.(1  cniiditu'Q  of  the  Uomaluii.  v«hii:b  Iip  calUtii^  omiiH 
lupimtiiin  pfpliuilA.    Hv  uys  thevotv  nlwayi  pruduuuJ 
-        '  rtiiliui«r4  tlial  wuuld  dennge  Ibe  fuuctiun 

I  liv  ii  Ivugibeneil  »efie»  ol'  obMrvaliuns 
.'i  ui'  ^pecict  of  tbpsc  planti,  he  found  Ibat 
<i  liic  (bMBsrd  tiitsue  alwayv  cojiiineiioed 
In  Uiu  slomales-  Thf  «xtcrn»l  circum- 
Ijiiiid  niont  faT0iirabIe  to  the  develop- 
; :— 1.  B  very  humid  ataU 
lUvU  ;  2,  ail  cpideiuic  *l8te 
.  [i(pti<;r«.  in  nhich  tbcfc  bodies  up  [iradui^id 
^  Itu^t' Uialrictsi  3.  a  want  ofvufficient  light ;  4,  nltvr- 
•-!»  Irom  hot  to  dry  aiid  moist  wsathcr  ;  5.  long-oon- 
d  hot  and  dry  wealher ;  tii  a  want  of  a  dae  supply  of 
.  7,  tbe  KUtiule  butoaiiug  covered  wilb  dnai,  «o. ; 
piKcidenlal  mutilaliona ;  U,  cUani^i;  of  climate;  10,  nndiie 
Ajpply  of  moisture.  Th>'rc  i*  no  dniibt  tbat  under  all  these 
:irvum!itiiu('es  the  bodiei  in  ijueiitiaii  are  mo«t  abundantly 
irodiit^fd,  biit  the  <)uestion  as  to  whetb«r  the  cells  with 
[•■anulvi  nrti  individual  plonli  or  ditessed  tiune  eannol 
liu»  be  aeWled.  In  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
(rnnnlet  oontained  in  the  i.'eli«  are  capable  of  producing 
)thcf  cells?  Aalhikis  an  important  pcaclicitl  point,  wk 
Jutll  [[uotii  the  evidence  Ibat  is  brought  fociard  in  uiipport 
if  thu  view.  If  the  Kr&nitka  are  capable  of  rcpi-uducing 
he  cclU,  tlicn  the  cciU  must  be  regarded  aa  the  eporidia, 
iiid  the  dnuiules  as  vpendea  of  a  plant  w)i)ch  has  an  iode- 
ivndent  ejnistence.  Bauer  iostituted  a  arrics  of  eKperi- 
iiirnls,  in  nhicb  he  difTnBcd  Ihe  granules  of  aUredo  in 
vBler,  and  poured  it  over  the  aoil  in  which  wheat  was 
{rowi^iR.  nod  it  wja  found  tbat  the  wheat  bei-ame  attacked 
Aitb  Uredu-  Pj« 'collected  aonie  leaves  of  a  Ro«a  ccnli- 
<>>!»,  ^ihich  wers  eDtircly  covered  with  Urodo  mbigo :  he 
H^  three  rtqe-tTVU  Of  the  wmr  sperico.'  tho  leaves  of 


SortiJn  iif  whith  conlinnHd  atluehed  to  tins  le»v«.    Tli« 
landed  r'lse-lL-avu  were  then  ilocped  in  watvr,  and  iIm 
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itivi. ;  and  indeed 
r  tiome  dl*ordrrr4 
not  alwayti  oouur 
uf  Ibo   »pgci)u  of 


Kpccira  of  tbtt  g!"'cTa  of  rnceinia,  ^idinni.and 


Uredu  are  eaeeedingly 
vary  wiih  every  plant 
ruB  to  specific  names 
Ihey  areiound.  iu  Put-. 
UFcdo  Vidlni-ufu,  Uc. 
piMiliun  Uiat  many  iif  i 
varieliea  prudut>ed  by  1 
indiffcrcntplanf.'.  Fv^i 
" bjecl.  allliounh 


u  ilnu  given 

it«  on  wliici) 
II  licrUeridit. 


J  the  : 


I  I  •  ntu  merely 
c  nj,unii.  !  ..i-iiiij  developed 
iiiui.'i4U  hrivu  b«en  mode  on 
kit'  iuquiricK  uf  I'n>t'e«aor 
IIcniLloiv  have  proved  the  identity  of  Iwn  speelea,  before 
Huvpotied  to  be  remote,  vii.  I'ucuinii.  Kraminw  and  Uredo 
ruliiL'o.  He  alio  stale*  liIs  btljef  llial  Iwo  other  speci«s, 
Urrdg  Itoue  and  Aifgma  mucronola.  iire  identieal.  'Die 
Uredo  rulup]  in  tbc  «pi<ciei  wliivb  pruducei  the  diMaae 
called  rust,  whilst  Uie  Puccinia  granunis  [Puct-iw)*]  is 
found  (in  nlaiili  ntfecled  witb  mildew.  The  diftilKftiou 
beliveen  l/redo  and  )'uei'iiu»  ia  that  tbc  latler  powr«« 
pedicels  ai>d  its  ;«pondia  are  elliptieal,  wliilit  IImwb  of 
Uredn  are  round,  willioyt  pediealf.  In  speciniuu*  of 
blighted  wheat  Ucnslow  Uiuml  both  these  funtM  of  hporidia. 
and  not  ouly  wbal  werv  supponed  thu  peculiar  forma  of 
each  gcnus.Tjut  all  intermcdiato  ones.  Provioua  to  tlii» 
observation  thi-  two  forms  of  iporidia  were  IVequ^ntly 
found  together,  but  were  thought  by  Berkeley  ami  otliem 
to  be  aUlT  separate  plants. 

Aa  the  diseases  of  com  indicated  by  these  fun^  ore  of 
must  importance,  we  shall  describe  tbeie  particularly. 
Under  the  head  Of  liuaM'-EAR,  a  diseased  stale  of  wheat 
in  which  Ibe  Uredo  gcgetum  ((•'.  cjirAo.  De  Cand.)  ajjpuacs. 
tliis  disease,  which  is  also  kuown  by  the  names  of  vinut 
and  duat-brond,  ba»  been  deacribed. 

I'retttt  Curm,  De  f'and.  iV.fmtiiia.  Bauer},  is  found  on 
wheat :  Ibe  apgridin  nrr-  tnclndoil  wi|hin  the  ovary  of  the 
fruit,  the  siioridia  \\t<-  iviiclK  spherical,  rather  large,  glo- 
bose, oud  hiatk.  \\\\:u  y\\\-  pl.iiit  appeanou  wheat  it  \» 
said  to  hove  th.'  Hi  mi.  ^;iiiii!-1jil|Ij..  or  Pepper-brand.  The 
sporidia  may  bi-  rl^Ui-li'il  m  ihc  young  seed  in  the  veiy 
earliest  slates  of  lh>!  flower-bud,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  it 
qcmipiM  Ihc  vholo  interior  of  lb«  grain,  but  doe#  qot  bunt 
llio  skin,  so  Uiat  the  ^cain  retauu  the  elumieter  of  being 

SerH^clly  sound.  The  sporidia  arc  fi-equenlly  xea,\»i,  with 
elicfttc  flbrcK,  which  seem  to  eonslilute  the  laycelia  of 
the  plant,  ^enelowcalculaleatliat  asingl«naiuof  wheat 
may  contain  more  than  4.00ai)UO  of  spondia.  Each  of 
th^sD  tporidia  probably  couUJns  millions  uf  ipnrulea. 
hence  sunie  idea  may  he  formed  of  their  miniUvueu. » 
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fts  their  capacity  for  spreading  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion. Another  peculiarity  of  this  fungus  is  that  it  has  a 
very  disgusting  smell,  and  the  consequence  is  that  flour 
made  from  grains  containing  it  cannot  be  eaten.  Flour 
thus  spoiled  is  however  sold  to  gingerbread-makers,  who 
have  found  out  that  mixing  it  with  treacle  conceals  its 
disagreeable  odour.  It  does  not  appear  to  act  injuriously 
when  taken.  In  raising  wheat  for  seed  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  affected  with  the  smut-fungus 
is  used,  as  it  seems  proved  that  where  the  sporules  of  the 
fungus  are  present  in  the  seed  sown  they  will  grow  up 
with  the  plant,  and  be  developed  at  the  period  of  its 
ripening:  its  fruit.  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  getting  rid  of  the  sporules  from  wheat  about  to  be 
sown.  Washing  with  clean  water  has  been  found  efFec- 
tual,  and  with  lime-water  much  more  so,  but  of  all  appli- 
cations a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitnol) 
seems  to  answer  best.  The  following  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  eft'ect  of  dressing  wheat : — *  Mr.  John  Wool nough, 
of  Boyton,  sowed  a  large  field  in  alternate  breadths  with 
wheat  taken  from  a  good  sample  without  dressing,  and 
wheat  that  had  been  dressed.  Long  before  the  corn  was 
ripe  the  difference  was  most  distinguishable.  Upon  those 
stretches  sown  with  dressed  wheat  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  branded  ears,  whilst  the  others  were  so  branded  as  to 
make  him  determine  to  carry  the  com  at  sepaiate  times  to 
different  places.'    {Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

Uredo  rubigo  and  linearis  form  yellow  and  bro^vn  oval 
spots,  and  blotches  of  an  orange  and  yellow  colour  upon 
the  stem,  leaf,  and  chaff  of  com,  and  various  grasses.  The 
sporidia  of  U.  linearis  are  more  oblong  than  those  of  U, 
rubigo,  but  they  are  frequently  found  together.  When 
these  plants  are  present  the  disease  of  the  com  is  called 
Rust,  Ked-rag,  Ked-robin,  and  Red-ffum.  This  is  the 
plant  which  Henslow  believes  to  be  identical  with  the 
Puccinia  graminis,  which  occure  in  corn  affected  with 
mildew.  The  mildew  and  the  rust  are  often  confounded 
together  by  farmers,  and,  as  shown  by  Henslow,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  essential  character  of  the  plant  which  is 
the  offspring  of  the  disease.  Some  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  Puccinia  by  Bauer,  with  an  account  of  the  mildew, 
were  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1805.  There  are 
also  some  admirable  delineations  of  the  plants  of  both 
smut  and  bunt  by  Bauer,  in  the  *Penn^  Magazine'  for 
1833.  Rust  and  mildew  are  not  so  certainly  prevented  as 
smut,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sporules 
of  the  U.  rubigo  are  taken  lebs  up  by  the  roots,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  producing  smut.  As  a  dressing,  the  ifee 
of  the  lime-water  or  sulphate  of  copper  should  never  be 
neglected ;  although  it  may  not  always  prevent  mst,  yet 
there  are  instances  recorded  in  whicn  undressed  wheat 
has  liad  rust,  when  dressed  wheat  from  the  same  sample 
has  not  had  it. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  blight  in  com  is  one 
that  has  produced  much  discussion,  and  that  is,  how  far 
the  Barberry  {Berberis  vulgaris)  is  the  cause  of  it.  There 
is  a  very  general  impression  amongst  farmers  that  the 
barberry-bush  produces  mst  in  corn,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous >yen-authenticated  instances  of  blight  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  barberry  bushes  and  hedges.  Botanists,  not 
seeing  how  this  could  occur,  have  generally  treated  the 
fact  as  a  coincidence,  and  acquitted  the  barberry  alto- 
gether of  the  crime  of  producing  blight ;  but  the  evidence 
of  blight  occurring  as  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  barberry  is  constantly  increasing.  One  of  the  best 
explanations  of  this  curious  circumstance  is,  that  the 
barberry  itself  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  the  i^ci- 
dium  berberidis,  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  disease 
in  wheat.  The  specific  characters  of  the  two  however 
are  very  different,  and  it  is  only  by  having  recourse  to  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  recorded  species  of  iEcidium 
are  merely  varieties  changed  in  character  by  change  of 
position,  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  fact  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Besides  the  species  of  Uredo  mentioned,  com  and  all 
other  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  large  number 
of  these  fungi.  On  whatever  plant  they  are  found  thev 
are  indicative  of  disease,  and  the  produce  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  so  gr^at  as  when  in  a  state  of  health.  Sir  H. 
Davy  found  that  a  thousand  parts  of  good  wheat  yield,  on 
an  average,  955  parts  of  nutritious  matter,  whilst  specimens 
from  mildewed  wheat  yielded  only  from  650  to  210  parts 
in  the  same  quantity. 


The  recorded  species  of  the  genera,  of  Hypodemi 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  planU  on  virhich  tn^  are  fa 
The  following  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  geoeti 
assist  in  their  distinction  : — 

Hypodermh. 
Sporidia  not  having  a  sac. 
Sporidia  stalked. 

Stalks  united.    Podisonuu' 
Stalks  free.         Puceima. 
Sporidia  free.  Uredo. 

Sporidia  in  a  sac.  iGcidium. 

For  fiirther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  artidt 
reader  should  consult  Henslow^s  papers  *  On  the  Dn 
of  Wheat,'  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  ^ 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England;  The  1^ 
Magazine,  1833 ;  Unger,  Die  Exantkeme  der  Pim 
Wien,  1S23;  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Account  of  the  Om 
Diseases  in  Corn,  with  drawings  by  Bauer,  1805 ; 
don's  Cyclopisdia  of  Agriculture ;  Metzger*8  Grtr 
arten  ;  Berkeley,  in  Smith's  English  Floroj  vol.  v^jil 
Burnett's  Outltnes  of  Botany  ;  dso^articles  Brand,  & 
EAR,  Puccinia. 

URE'NA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
vacese,  so  named  from  uren,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sp 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  genus  is  characterise 
having  a  5-cleft  calyx,  which  is  girded  by  a  5-clcl 
volucel.  Anthers  numerous  on  the  top  of  the  tube, 
mas  10 ;  carpels  5,  forming  single-seeded  capsules,  i 
rally  echinated  from  prickles,  which  are  ^rayed  at  the  i 
The  species  form  small  shmbs,  which  are  indigeno 
India  and  the  Indian  islands,  China,  Mauritius,  S 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  U.  scabriuscula  is  n 
be  found  both  in  India  and  Brazil.  The  flowera  of  al 
red,  but  few  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  ornament 
be  worth  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  U.spet 
figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  PL  As,  Bar,,  t.  26.  The  leaves  o 
several  species  are  either  undivided,  or  slightly  or 
foundly  3C-5-lobed,  and  furnished  with  glands  on  thci 
on  the  under  surface.  Like  other  Malvaceous  plants 
species  of  Urena  abound  in  strong  and  serviceable 
like  fibres,  which  are  well  fitted  for  conversion  into  < 
age.  U.  lobata  and  sinuata  are  specially  mentione 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  India. 

URE'THRA.     [Bladder.] 

URFE',  HONORE'  D',  author  of  the  pastoral  rom 

*  L'Astr^e  :'  an  anti-Gallican  satirist  mignt  call  him 
French  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  was  bom  in  1567, 
younger  son  of  a  noble  family  originally  from  Suabia, 
allied  with  the  houses  of  Lascaris  and  Savoy.  Then 
perfect  harmony  between  his  life  and  the  tinsel  sentii 
of  his  romance.  In  158^,  when  studying  in  the  collei 
Toumon,  he  composed  a  drama,  which  was  acted  by 
self  and  his  schoolfellows,  he  playing  the  part  of  Ap 

*  in  a  wide  tafi*ety  robe  of  crimson  and  orange,  his 
surrounded  by  sunbeams.'  On  leaving  colle^  he  obta 
a  company  of  fifty  men,  and  served  bravely  in  the  wa 
Henri  IV.,  whose  party  was  embraced  by  the  ft 
DUrfe.  In  1598  or  1599  he  married  Diane  de  Chi 
Morand ;  this  lady  had  been  married  in  1575  or  157 
Anne  d'Urffe,  elder  brother  of  Honore,  then  in  histwen 
or  twenty-second  year;  it  was  a  juvenile  passion,  soar 
on  both  sides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in 
venting  their  marrying  before  the  lady  was  of  marriage 
age.  After  more  than  twenty  years  of  married  life  i 
d'Urf6  and  Diane  were  divorced  by  mutual  consent, 
Honor6  married  the  lady  in  order  that  her  estates  n 
not  go  out  of  the  family.  Diane's  passion  for  the  c 
kept  her  continually  surrounded  by  numbers  of  large  ( 
which  she  allowed  to  share  her  own  and  husband's  si 
ing  apartment.  Stunk  out  of  his  bed  by  his  wife's  ci 
attendants,  Honor^  retired  to  a  small  property  whici 
owned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  amused  hit 
with  the  composition  of  *  L'Astr6e,'  the  first  part  of  w 
was  publishea  in  1610,  and  received  so  favourably,  tli 
second  part  appeared  in  1612,  and  two  more  in  1 
Honor6  d'Urf^  died  in  1625,  of  a  breast  complaint ; 
secretary  Baro  compiled  a  conclusion  to  the  work  fVon 
master's  manuscripts.      For  upwards  of  half  a  cer 

*  L'Astr^e'  enjoyed  an  unmeasured  popularity  ;  it  w 
storehouse  of  subjects  for  the  playwright,  the  painter, 
the  engraver.  Ja  Fontaine  placed  it  next  to  the  wor 
Maret  and  Rabelais.  The  best  editions  of  •  L'Astrfc 
that  of  Paris,  1637,  and  that  of  Rouen,  1647 ;   Ho 
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,  EiUMd  '  Iji  Syivinp ;  »v«o  li'anirM  RArr*,' 
BIS;  'Epltrv*  Montlck.*  IRM.  IKta,  ind  ICSD; 
sriviuurv,  F»We  )>ocflg:Af(-.'  Hb  broths  Anne,  aOer 
T  <it  hi*  wift.'.  ilcerm«i]  Iho  order  of  SL  E«prit 
in  by  Henri  IV.  m  ISBfl,  fur  hia  vforlike  «Brvii!P«. 
|lrprimVordCT«m15IW.  HedkdinlWI.witJitho 
Ion  uf  a  gentlman  nnd  ncholnr.  Wlwn  yoiinK  he 
led  onu  liumlwd  bad  fil\y  MuianU  in  bimimr  nf 
9e  (."Mteaii  Morand,  whlcli  t4iuain«<)  \n  MS. :  In 
PpMin  hi!  wrote  hrmim.  which  hv  piililUhet)  in  IBOS, 
KubliBkeU,  in  1092,  *  Denx  IMttkigOM :  J'Hanueiu' 

^a*  ot  tho  ctintonH  of  tlie  Sitirn  Confadvrftlion,  in 
a  on  ttiv  nnrOi  by  (fchwyi,  we»t  by  l.'i*trrw«Id»Ti, 
nii  Ihe  Valiik  wulK  by  ihe  group  of  Ihe  St,  Gclh- 
lich  MpnTAtoH  it  from  iho  cnntAn  Tictiio,  mid  (*«t 
rniituoi  of  Ui«  GrUimii  tiud  nf  Glitrtm.  Uri  rtinusU 
of  a  p*»l  valley,  abont  Ihiriy  milea  lon|;,  Itiroiigh 
flaw*  the  river  Rtruiw,  whicii  Iwa  iU  wurfes 
8t.  Gollisird  about  flOU]  fuel  nlinvc  Die  wn.  i 
ortbwanla  iintil  it  valvn  llie  Eoiitlium  extre:mtj  of 
jdttlkttiT  litk^.-  The  wuthrni  branch  oftlic  take  in 
&  Lake  of  Uri,  bcinjc  mclrwuil  for  a  Icn^li  of 
MBlka  within  the  I«tv)l6i3>  itf  tbnt  (.luton.  SeTcmt 
iRm  branch  mit  risht  ftiid  Icit  (Vonii  \hv  vnilcy  of 
11^  liu^  principnl  orrUicGoachenenthal.lhc  Meycn- 
i»  'Si^t^chentna],  and  Ihe  Maderanerthd.  Tlic 
al,  properly  m  cnlU'^d,  lir^n*  at  the  iwritiw  delile 
lUtien,  nlmvia  which  in  Itte  UrMimlhol.  a  high  vaI- 
A  raau  from  north-caul  to  innilli-wesl  ntarfy  at  right 
nth  the  KeuMthnl,  bfint;  pHrnDel  to  tlie  main  ridj;e 
LGoUmrd.  It  in  in  th.-UrM-mthal  thai  the  ««vcrsij 
Mrbk'h  conUilmlt  lo  farai  the  Keu»»  luiilc  into  onv 

Mrltca  of  the  cnnton  of  I'ri  i>  moitly  covered  with 
rf  the  Pemiifie  Alps,  seyera]  of  "wtiiuh  exceed 
l>«l  in  height.  There  i«  a  tract  of  open  eouiitiy, 
lodengemeinden.  in  the  lowtr  purt  of  tlie  valley  of 
M,  near  the  sliore*  of  the  WaTdBtiitter  IwJte,  where 
conunimes  of  Altorf,  FlShlen,  Soedorf,  Attin^hau- 
I  Behaddorf.  Uri  it  MnentiBlly  n  pa»tonU  c-mintry : 
re  about  11.000  lieiwl  uf  )iomed  cattle,  about  tiie 
inibt^r  of  «liecp,  tuid  I.'VCXXI  eoals. 
population  or  the  canton,  hy  the  connis  nf  1836, 
td  to  13.519.  Uri  is  a  pure  democracy,  nice  Scliwyx 
erwaldcn,  with  annual  landoffpnicinde,  and  a  Innd- 
Cxeciitive  eoiincil,  prpnidea  by  thu  landatnnmn, 
li^on  ia  the  Roman  Cattinlic,  Ci(  lale  v-'uri  more 
i  ha*  been  paid  to  Hk'  pdnisiiiiiii  ot  \i>uili.  School* 
sneitlablialiediiinKwtonL^-iiUiiiiiimi-..  'V\ie  head 
Itorf,  has  wmeeood  >ili'i'.'U,  ..  ,.-l>\  •]\i<\'<-hv»nnd 
I,  a  Rne  town-Kouw.'.  n  L'lrnrm'  mm  wilh  t'cmr  pro- 
lu  hoiipilal,  the  cabhiet  ofmiutTuloEv  and  omitho- 
onfi^^  to  Dr.  I^i^er,  a  casino  or  dub-hoa»e,  and 
TOO  Inhabitantx.  The  hielt  road  to  Italy  1^  the 
lard  benoB  properly  at  AJtoif.  Plii^ilen,  a  little 
ui  a  miTe  from  AHorl^  on  the  iihor«-  nf  thp  Wald- 
tkc,  i»  Ihe  port  or  lunding-plaue  where  the  Imals 
;i«m  stop,  and  from  whence  thu  patwen^cni  nnd 
■c  ramoyrd  to  Altorf  tin  their  way  to  Italy.  Tliere 
'  ^ood  inns  butli  at  Pltilden  »nd  Altorf.  Biirglen,  a 
latfe  at  a  iihort  diiilaDCc  trota  Altorf,  at  tlie  en- 
if  the  HchSchenthoI,  u  said  to  be  tiic  birth-place 
•IraTelJ. 

iche,  Dictiontiairf  Oiographique  de  la  Suitie.) 
L  j[GniLLit«OT».l 

'■  ACID,  Thiit  &uii!il)inee.  sometimes  called  liihic 
u  discovered  by  Sdieelc ;  Vauijuelin  aRerwanls 
in  Ihe  excrements  of  serpent*.  Brugnatelli  in  that 
iTvas,  and  Kobiquet  in  canthariden. 
icid  iit  secreted  by  carnivorous  animal^  birds,  and 
tX  inaecti.  It  is  deposited  from  human  urinp,  m 
as  a  yellow,  brownish-yellow  powder,  which  is  usu- 
impound  of  uric  acid  and  amaionia.  It  occum.  in 
,Iiun Willi  iiida  or  ammonia,  in  Ihoae  goutyconcre- 
iimonly  called  chalk-ilonet,  and  it  conElitutes  Ihe 
I  portion  nf  the  calculi  depoiiled  in  the  human 
The  semi-fluid  urine  of  serpents  and  birda  i£ 
lompuaed  of  urate  of  amraoniaj  and  g^/ano,  whicli 

?becn  imported  from  some  islands  in  the  South 
extenuvefy  used  as  a  manure,  contains  a  large 
of  urate  of  ammoniac  this  substance  ia  thedecom- 
■sreraent  of  otjualic  birui. 


Thin  «nd  i*  ohtained,  we  iMltete,  in  the  Kr«atr«t  ptenlf 
aad  puritj^,  by  diaolriof;  the  cxcremmt  of  Hirpentii,  the 
boa  conatriotur  fur  example,  in  a  solution  nf  sode.  and  de- 
composing the  cloai'  solution  by  the  tddilion  of  liydio- 
dituric  acid  ;  hut,  in  order  to  have  tt  quite  pure.  Ih«  uiniH 
of  polaeli  should  be  nrystalliied.  It  may  atitn  be  obtained 
ftma  the  excrement  of  pi);eons  and  other  binU  liy  the  ^anic 
prou4M ;  hot  aecnrdine  to  I.iebia;  it  in  Mint  lu  employ 
borax  M  ft  suKenl  Uiaa  a  onuiiUu  oJkaU.  it  diMolvlny  Ikm 
of  Iho  anidial  matter. 

The  ^ropcrUea  of  thin  add  ai*.  IhU  it  lias  Ihe  form  of 
Quo,  wlute,  silky,  ciyitalline  wale* ;  it  is  inodortiua  uul 
iniipiit. heavier  than  Kalur.  ami  nearly  iosiiluble  in  It  when 
t^old,  and  only  slightly  dissolved  by  it  when  liol ;  the  wln- 
tion  reddenn  hliniw-paper,  but  feebly.  It  is  iuioluble  in 
alcohol  or  X'l.hiT. 

It  in  compiupd  of 

Four  eiiuyalenis  of  hydniifen  ...  4 
Ten  «i]iiiyaleuU  of  carbon  .  .  .  ,  .  W 
Six  eijuivalcnls  of  oxyKieii  .  .  .  .  -IH 
Four  equiValenlioraiolu       .     .     ,     .    m 

Bipiivalest  IW 

Nitric  Void,  even  tlilnlvd.  diwolies  uric  ai^d  nttli  Imilc 
effervescence  ;  Ihe  ^asM  evolved  eooidst  of  tt^oal  voIuidm 
of  aEute  ainl  cariionic  acid.  Ilie  solnlion  contains  aDox- 
unc,  allauntine,  uren,  paraboric  acid,  and  ammuuia. 
When  Ihr  solution  ia  evaporated  to  drynem,  the  residue  is 
of  a  Rae  purple  ootoui :  the  lormation  of  this  residue  bi  a 
teat  of  Uie  presence  of  uric  acid. 

Sulphiirio  acid  when  concentrated  diiMolves  uri«  acid, 
and  Id  Htated  lo  foroi  a  crystaltlne  compound  wiih  it ;  it  ia 
ijorcipilalod IVom  it  by  tlie  tulditiunof  wntrr;  oanetntralcd 
liyJrocliloticacidiiiwolvesit  in  greater  quantity  Hum  water, 

t'ric  acid,  when  submitted  in  dei;truelivc  dixliUallon, 
yields  the  oame  products  as  urea,  namely,  c^amelide.  uy- 
anlc  acid,  hydrocyaaic  acid,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
nnd  a  brown  earhonaeeotia  residue  oonlaiiiiDg  mudi  amto. 
In  tlii*  decomposition  (he  h}'dmled  cyanic  acid  and  am- 
tnunla  cundiine  in  the  neck  of  Ihe  retort  and  form  urea. 
The  cyauaelide  dissulves  in  poUsli,  and  yields  eyanunle  of 
potnsli. 

When  uric  acid  is  heated  with  a  liltle  water  to  392? 
Falir.  ill  a  oloaed  lobe,  it  is  cimverled,  wiOioiit  any  diicn- 
KOgcment  of  pas,  into  a  yellow  IraDSparent  liquor,  wtiicli 
becomes  a  yellow  eel  at  i  nous  mans  when  it  cooU;  this  is 
Kolublo  both  in  c^Id  and  hot  water  -.  the  alkalis  evolve 
anuuonia  frnin  it,  and  with  the  acids  it  produces  gelatinous 
precipitates;  with  hot  nitric  acid  it  eiferreaces,  and  the 
solution  hyvvaporationyieldsaroddish  yellow  mass,  which 
ammonia  renders  purple. 

Hydrate  Of  polash  when  flisrd  wilh  uric  acid  jiroduces 


is  converted  into  allanloiii  and  oxaiiu  acid,  urea  being  set 
live. 

Saline  erimbitiatioHt  qf  Uric  Aeid. — Tliesc  are  called 
Urates.    According  to  iJebig;  (from  wliose  work  Ihis  ortiele 

it  almost  entirely  takonV uric  acid, unlike  mo«t other  acidx, 
combines  with  metallic  oxides  without  losing  its  water. 
The  ui'ates  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  of  llie  alkaline 
earths  are  but  slightly  solubln  in  cold  water,  hut  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  an  excess  of  alkali  increases  the 
solubility ;  the  urates  are  generally  colourless,  and  are  all 
decomposed  by  adds,  even  by  the  acetic  acid  ;  the  uric 
acid,  which  i>  set  free,  is  at  flntt  gelalinous,  but  soon  as-* 

mes  the  form  of  fiue  brilliant  laminae. 

Urate  fif  Ammonia. — Urinary  calenli  occaaonally  con- 
siat  of  this  compound.    [Calcuu.] 

Urate  of  Polaih. — Tjiis  salt  is  prepared  by  dis*oIvin(r 
the  excrements  of  serpents  in  a  weak  ooihng  aolulion  of 
potRxh ;  the  insoluble  portion  heine  Beparaled  by  filtration, 
urate  uf  potash  is  obtained  as  a  while  ciyslalline  mwiE  by 
evaporating  and  cooling  the  solution;  this,  alter  wajshinie; 
with  cold  water,  is  converted  by  drying  into  a  silk  brilliant 
powder,  composed  of  very  fine  needle*.  Thi*  s.ilt  is  vety 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  solution  has  an  alhaliou 
reaction. 

ia  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  t'rlo  Acid     ,     .     .     l'J8 
One  equivalent  of  Totash     .     .     .     .      4H 
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Urate  qf  Soda.^AccQvding  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  gouty  con- 
cretioM  consist  principally  of  this  salt.  It  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  urate  of  potash ;  the  reaction  is  similar. 
It  is  ^Iso  formed  when  uric  aci^  is  boiled  with  borax. 

URINARY  CALCULI.    [Calculi.] 

URINARY  ORGANS.    [Kidnkys.] 

URINE  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. Eveiy  excretory  organ  performs  some  special  oftce : 
the  lungs  clear  the  system  of  its  excess  of  carbon  ;  and  thp 
kidneys  purify  it  of  azote  and  saline  matter.  Besidjcs  secret- 
ing a  peculiar  azotic  substance,  the  kidneys  have  an  oxyge- 
nating power,  for  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  &c.  of 
the  blood  are  changed  to  acids  and  oxides,  or  earths,  by 
the  glandular  energy  of  these  organs.  This  secretiqn  is  of 
a  very  varied  character,  and,  from  the  variety  of  the  sub- 
stances extracted  from  the  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  kidneys,  the  urinary  system  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  emunetory  of  the  entire  animal  economy,  in  which 
\vc  meet  with  every  principle  and  constituent  that  analysis 
has  discovered  forming  the  solids  ajid  fluids  of  the 
body.  A  knowledge  of  the  urine  in  hei>.lth,  and  of  the 
variations  to  which  it  is  subject  in  disease,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  medical  practitioner;  the  different 
appearances  of  this  fluid  frequently  indicating  not  merel  v 
the  state  of  the  urinary  system,  but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy. 
It  is  not  however  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
this  secretion  has  received  from  the  profession  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  In  former  times,  the  Uromantes,  or 
Urine-casters,  pretended  to  be  able  to  describe,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  urine  only,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
under  which  a  patient  laboured,  and  by  thus  practising  on 
the  credulity  qf  mankind  made  the  subject  of  the  urine  a 
source  of  imposition  and  gain.  The  examination,  or  rather 
inspection  of  the  urine,  was  abandoned  in  great  measure 
by  regular  practitioners,  and  confined  to  illiterate  charla- 
tans. Since  the  year  1777,  when  Scheele  discovered  the 
existence  of  uric  acid,  the  attention  of  the  most  en- 
lightened chemists  has  been  bestowed  on  this  fluid,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  constituents  of  healthy  urine  are  well 
known,  as  well  as  most  of  the  changes  to  wliich  it  is  liable 
in  disease. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  person  when  recently  voided  is 
acid,  transparent,  usually  of  a  pale  amber  or  straw-colour, 
a  brackish  taste,  peculiar  odour,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1010  to  1030.  The  character  of  the  urine 
however  is  apt  to  be  altered  by  a  variety  of  circumstances : 
it  differs,  for  instance,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  it  is  passed,  whether  before  or  after  a  meal,  and 
according  to  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  and 
drink  consumed.  Urine  iias  therefore  been  divided  into 
two  kinds,  that  of  assimilation,  and  that  of  the  blood. 
The  urine  of  the  blood  is  that  voided  at  a  considerable 
time  after  food  has  been  taken,  when  the  process  of  diges- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  chyle  lias  entered  the  blood  :  it 
has  the  properties  of  urine  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
from  it  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  state  of  the  kidneys 
and  system  in  general.  The  urine  of  assimilation  varies, 
being  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  when  a  great 
quantity  of  fluids  has  been  taken  ;  at  other  times,  at\cr  a 
ITlll  and  solid  meal,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  becoming  turbid 
on  cooling.  By  the  urine  of  assimilation  we  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  character  of  the  urine  is  affected  by  the  seasons ;  in 
winter  the  kidneys  are  excited  to  greater  activity  than  in 
summer,  nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
All  the  emunctories  of  the  body  act,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, as  mutual  suppeditories :  now  in  cold  weather  the 
|)erspiration  is  more  or  less  suppressed ;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  action  of  the  kidneys  was  increased,  we  should  be 
liable  to  plethoras,  or  repfetiqns  of  the  most  dangerous 
nature.  Hence  it  happens  that  when  the  perspiration  is 
abundant,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  con- 
tains a  strong  impregnation  of  saline  in&rredients ;  when  the 
perspiration  is  checked  by  any  cause,  the  urine  is  copious, 
limpid,  and  its  proper  salts  more  djjuted.  The  state  of 
the  mind  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the  urine :  any 
sudden  shock  usually  increases  the  quantity  of  this  fluidf, 
and  it  is  then  almost  without  odour  or  flavour,  like  water. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  of  persons  in  health  is  usually  of 
a  pale  amber  colour,  becoming  slightly  turbid  towards  the 
centre,  seven  or  eight  hours  alter  having  been  passed, 
and  shortly  depositing  a  sediment,  that  rises  up  in  the  form 


of  a  cone  from  the  centre  of  the  fluid.  This  depa 
which  at  first  is  in  small  quantity,  mcreases  untU j 
faction  renders  the  whole  of  the  urine  turbid.  W 
still  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  properties  of  the 
ciple  on  which  the  colour  of  the  urine  de{)endi: 
doubtful  whether  chemists  have  succ^eded  ia  iaolatix 
colouring  principle  of  the  urine,  and  \yh^ther  it  ht 
been  examined  free  from  forei^  admixture.  The  i 
of  urine  varies,  and  it  is  essential  to  distin^ish  iH 
the  variation  be  owing  to  the  food  that  may  hare 
taken,  or  to  any  medicine  that  has  been  admioii 
Urine,  for  example,  becomes  almost  cQlourless  if 
drink  has  been  swallowed ;  red  alter  a  heating  diet 
fasting,  the  use  of  water-cresses,  beet,  sorrel,  and  du 
it  is  tinged  blackish  by  chalybeates ;  yellow  by  s 
turmeric,  and  rhubarb :  the  astringent  pnnciple  ofni 
other  substances  containing  tannin  is  detected  in  tnc 
by  this  fluid  assuming  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint  on 
the  salts  of  iron  being  added  to  it.  In  short,  no  set 
is  more  variable  in  its  phy^cal  attributes  than  urine. 

The  state  of  the  body  greatly  modifies  the  colour 
urine.    We  know,  for  instance,  how  limpid,  colourle 
watery  it  becomes  after  any  spasmodic  paroxysm, 
the  cold  stages  of  agues ;  turbid,  yellowish,  and  n 
at  the  termination  of  pituitous  or  catarrhal   affe 
golden  yellow  and  turbia,  in  jaundice  ;  turbid,  and  \ 
panied  with  deposition  of  mucus,  in  catarrhal  affect 
the  bladder.    Colourless,  limpid  urine,  resembling 
water,  is  called  nervous  urine.    The  urine  is  clear  i 
sipid  in  spasmodic  affections,  in  hysteria,  hypochoc 
and  epilepsy.    It  is  eoually  transparent,  but  usual 
abundant,  in  diabetes.   The  urine  is  of  the  colour  o: 
dust,  and  turbid,  in  almost  all  intermittent  fevers, 
tain   dropsies,  in  rheumatism,  gouty   affections, 
atrophy,  and  some  kinds  of  stone.     The    urine  i 
orange-yellow  colour,  or  saffron-yellow,    in   bilio 
eases ;  but  the  yellowness  is  of  a  much  deeper  hue  in 
tomatic  jaundice  than  in  critical  febrile  or  simple 
jaundice.    Urine  has  been  voided  of  a  jet-black 
instances  of  which  are  related  by  Dr.  Marcet  and  t 
Dr.  Babington.     In  pregnancy  there  is  a  peculiar  sc 
resembling  flakes  of  wool  or  cotton,  which  has  recei 
name  of  kipstine.    It  is  whitish,  opaline,  slicjlitly  ci 
and  resembles  very  much  the  layer  of  fat  which  sw 
the  surface  of  fat  broth  when  cooled. 

The  odour  of  healthy  urine  is  somewhat  aromali; 
out  acidity,  aniinoniacal  smell,  or  fetid  taint,  and 
bles  in  a  great  degree  the  odour  of  the  perspiratic 
healthy  man.  The  urine  of  persons  affected  with  *i 
the  bladder  often  acquires  a  highly  offensive  odoi 
the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  has  usually  a  sweet  \ 
smell ;  indeed  ihcir  whole  persons  exhale  a  similar 
Certain  substances  when  eaten,  or  even  when  u 
impart  a  peculiai'  odour  to  the  urine.  Garlic  am 
strong-smelling  substances  impart  their  peculiar  o 
the  urine,  and  the  odorous  priniiples  of  asparagus, 
flowers,  fennel,  juniper  benies,  valerian,  castor,  ba 
Peru,  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  many  other  sub:»tanL'e:»,  1 

f)ass  through  the  blood  into  the  urine.  In  pei-i^osii 
icate  constitution,  and  those  of  a  weak  digestion,  ' 
often  recognise  by  the  odour  of  the  urine  the  nati 
character  of  the  food  they  have  eaten. 

Healthy  urine  is  always  acid ;  it  becomes  amm 
only  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  fc 
mains  perfectly  unchanged  if  kept  in  a  ve&sel  well  &1 
Its  ammoniacal  transformation  is  owing  to  the  spout 
decomposition  of  the  urea.  It  appears  that  this  eon 
may  even  take  place  in  the  kidneys  under  the  influ 
disease,  especially  in  putrid  and  other  adynamic 
then  the  unne  is  alkaline  as  it  passes  from  the  bladJ 
proportionally  so  as  it  contains  less  urea.  Litnius-{ 
the  best  immediate  test  for  detecting  acidity  in 
When  the  urine  is  acid,  the  blue  colour  of  the  p 
changed  to  a  red.  Turmeric-paper,  or  reddened 
paper,  is  the  best  test  for  ascertaining  whether  ui 
alkaline  or  not.  Alkaline  urine  turns  the  yellow  cc 
the  turmeric-paper  brown,  and  changes  the  colour 
red  litmus-paper  to  a  blue :  this  latter  is  a  much  mi 
licate  test  than  the  former. 

In  health  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twen 
hours  is  subject  to  variation  from  the  tempeiaturt 
and  exercise  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  otiier  c 
stances,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  a  slauda 
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form,  iihsrrvpjt  Pr.   I'laul.  '  tlic  quaulity  iif  u 

Btltiucu  iimuii  exceeds  lilt-  heallli/  »t4wlarj, _ 

i-iiw  the  .iimiitilji-  (if  Lir.'n  U  boHi  aliRoIutdj  and  raUtinVlf 

■'-■■■li'-j  I'l/:.  i.' J  ■  ■■''!■.      I-  i';'.' ■  I  i"i.I  wrm.  th«  ipuwility 

■  '  j'l  llilit  lartttiiec  the 

'<r  nrino,m»y  be  le» 

tl' Jii-         1  .1    'I'l.'      ■;,   >■!  iiii-a  rckiivi'lv  lo 

111.:  .iiiiiE  iii^Lt'tliihi.i  III..}  ui  ;;iL-,kici  Uiciii  natural,  euilTIIio 
)ijijs-cj  ill  a  givi^n  lime  nisy  tliua, 
■vd  the  ntLlurol  itandai-d.'  Urine 
(.■ootainim;  an  ulaoliile  exoew  of  urea  !»  of  high  Bjiecifiu 
aravily,  vsjying  from  I  "015  to  t  -030.  «cii!,  prom  ' 
aeuampcwitinti,  and  unwlly  hccoiOH  Alkalitir.  The  a. .  .. 
whifh  IJr.  Prtiul  comiDonly  eiaploya  fo  deleft  an  exccw  of 
iii'ca  Is  lo  put  a  little  wnae  into  r  watch'glfiM,  ard  can'- 
fulljr  add  to  it  nvnrly  an  ct\ua\  qiiunllty  of  pure  nitric  ncid, 
ill  nuch  H  manner  tJint  tht  acid  may  eaMly  tubside.lram  ita 
greater  specific  cavity,  to  the  lower  tiart  of  the  glase,  and 
nllow  tliG  iirini)  to  float  above  it.  If  spontaneous  fiyt- 
tallilalion  lakes  place,  an  exceas  of  urea  ib  indicated  :  and 
thn  ileeree  of  exccw  can  tie  inferrrd.  nearly  < 
prnttical  purposes,  hy  the  ffrealer  or  less  time  "which 
elaiweii  before  llie  ej'}'>itnJ ligation  lake*  place,  and  which 
may  vary  from  a  few  miiititm  to  two  or  llu-ee  hount-  Suidt 
ii  cumiuimly,  but  not  always,  of  a  pale  colour.  Wii 
noil  in  inany  of  the  ino*i  imporiant  diieasea  ooanedod 
with  (lie  iinnan-  «yitem  great  diminutipil,  both  aUOlur* 
ami  relative,  of  the  uuHulity  of  urea  ordinarily  exiitiitt;  iit 
urine  ;  Die  iiriiie  in  tl)eM>  caae^  it  iiaual  limpid  and  (^elour- 
leao,  aii'i  i«  pawed  in  liirgc  iiiiantiliea  hyner>oii>.  Iijnletical 
pertrnna  or  Ihouc  atlvaneuil  in  yr'ant. 

''    -  .icid  iovafialily  eiiiatitia  healthy  nrina.  and  caa  be 
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The  amorphous  sediment  varies  extremely  in  its  colour,  from 
snow-white  to  fawn-colour  or  reddish-brown,  occasionally 
assuming  a  series  of  beautiful  tints,  varying  from  the  most 
delicate  pink  to  the  brightest  carmine,  or  very  nearly,  to 
the  deepest  crimson.  These  varieties  of  colour  depena  on 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  colouring-matter  of 
urine,  and  a  peculiar  principle  (phosphate  of  ammonia) 
developed  in  the  kidneys.  In  this  form  the  uric  acid  is 
usually  in  combination  with  ammonia.  Healthy  urine 
contains  urate  of  ammonia  to  the  amount  of  about  1  *  800th 
part,  and  the  salt  reqiiires  about  480  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  it :  we  see  therefore  that  if,  by  any 
derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  the  quantity  of  urate 
of  ammonia  should  be  increased  in  the  unne,  a  portion  of 
it  would  of  necessity  be  thrown  down,  as  the  unne  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  of  it  in  solution. 
Urine  containing  this  amorphous  deposit  varies  in  colour 
according  to  its  sediment :  it  is  always  acid,  and  usually  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  is  rendered  transparent  by  the 
application  of  heat,  unless  the  urine  be  albuminous  or 
contain  mucus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird  for  the  following 
account  of  the  microscopical  appearances  of  urinary  de- 
posits : — ^When  a  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  is  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  amorphous  granules,  presenting  no  approach 
to  a  crystalline  arrangement,  unless,  as  very  frequently 
occurs,  free  uric  acid  be  present.  On  gently  warm- 
ing the  drop  of  urine  submitted  to  examination,  the  deposit 
vanishes,  and  then  any  crystals  of  uric  acid.  Dr.  G.  Bird 
has  informed  the  writer  of  this  article  that,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  previous  investigations,  he  (Dr.  B.)  has  de- 
tected deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia  occurring  in  albuminous 
urine,  in  the  shape  of  nearly  spherical  globules. 

Uric  acid  is  often  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  is 
found  most  generally  of  a  yellow,  orange-red,  or  brick-dust 
colour,  never  however  presenting  the  beautiful  carmine 
tints  occasionally  possessed  by  urate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  isolated  and  unmixed  with  any 
amorphous  deposits,  but  more  generally  is  found  in 
company  with  tne  urate  of  ammonia :  on  being  allowed  to 
subside,  two  distinct  layers  are  formed,  the  lowest  consist- 
ing of  uric  acid,  often  in  crystals  sufficiently  large  to  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unassisted  eye ;  and  above  this  a  dense 
stratum  of  amorphous  urate.  Dr.  G.  Bird  has  described 
several  varieties  of  these  crystals,  as  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, but  the  rhomboid  of  a  tolerably  distinct  lozenge- 
shape  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Several  secondary  forms, 
probably  depending  on  a  variable  portion  of  colouring- 
matter  being  present,  frequently  occur ;  among  these  are 
the  table,  the  nattened  cyfinder,  sharply  serrated  lozenges, 
and  Stella  formed  by  the  cohering  of  elongated  rhombs. 


Uric  Ada  Crystal*. 

Free  Lactic  Acid,  Lactate  of  Ammonia^  and  Animal  Matters 
not  separable  from  them. — Berzelius  regards  the  lactic  acid 
as  the  free  acid  of  the  urine,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  hold 
the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution,  and  probably  to  obviate 
the  dire  effects  of  their  deposition  in  a  solid  mass.  Dr. 
Prout  says,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  uric 
acid  gravel,  the  lactic  acid  is  secreted  in  great  abundance, 
either  alone,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  or  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  urea,  which  ordinarily  occurs.  As 
urea  hua  little  or  no  neutralizing  power,  the  lactic  acid  in 
the  lactate  of  urea  exerts  its  acid  powers,  and,  by  detracting 
the  nnc  acid  from  its  natural  state  of  combination  with 
ammonia,  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  crystallized  gravel. 

Mucus  always  exists  in  healthy  urine  in  minute  quan- 
tities, and  the  following  are  the  appearances  which  it  as- 
sumes :— After  the  urine  has  stood  for  some  time  in  a  tall 


glass  vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  the  fluid  will  be 
have  lost  their  transparency,  and  an  exceedin 
nebulous-looking  substance  will  be  found  floatii 
vessel.  If  collected  in  a  filter,  mucus,  when 
always  more  or  less  transparent ;  and  when  drie^ 
shining  appearance.  Mucus  is  not  coagulated  b; 
which  distinguishes  it  from  albumen  ;  it  is  in  j 
soluble  in  the  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  but  not  L 
phuric  acid  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  caustic  potass.  ] 
states  of  disease  the  character  and  quantity  of  mu 
sometimes  the  quantity  is  small,  at  other  times 
siderable,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  seven 
were  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sm 
tities  of  the  mucus  thus  coming  away,  render 
muddy,  pale,  and  fiaky,  and  afterwards  settle  to  tl 
of  the  vessel.  The  mucus  however  is  someti 
panada,  and,  bein^  shaken,  colours  the  urine  witho 
at  other  times  it  is  stringy,  flaky,  and  of  a  lump 
ence.  It  has  been  seen  so  glutinous,  as,  on  pour 
of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  be  drawn  out  above 
len^h,  without  rending.  Sometimes  it  is  tra 
white,  yellow,  green,  with  streaks  of  blue,  ofte 
smell ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dreadfull 

Sulphur ;  Sulphuric  Acid;  Sulphates. — No  fad 
established  than  the  existence  ot  sulphur  in  the  \ 
is  its  existence  less  certain  in  urine.  There  is 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two :  in 
very  little  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  whi 
fluid  derived  from  that  same  blood  and  passed  b; 
neys,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  found  to  Ix 
to  its  maximum — that  is,  converted  into  sulphui 
and  neutralized.  The  question  then  arises,  whei 
requisite  oxygen  supplied  ? 

During  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  t 
one  of  the  changes  there  effected  is  the  convereii 
of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  expellee 
breath.  In  that  case,  the  necessary  oxygen  beir 
from  the  atmosphere  in  respiration,  and  not  by  tt 
might  be  asked  whether,  at  the  same  time,  ther 
be  a  surplus  of  oxygen  ^os  taken  up  and  retain 
blood  for  appropriaBon  in  the  glanc&,  and  parti 
the  kidneys?  The  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pej 
Trans.,  1807 -8-9")  ascertained  a  fact  which  de< 
question.  They  proved  that  the  oxygen  receivi 
lungs  is  all  again  expired,  including  that  per 
which  is  formed  into  gaseous  carbonic  acid.  T^ 
therefore,  for  the  acidification  of  sulphur  within  X\ 
must  be  derived  from  the  blood  itself;  and  if 
hazard  a  conjecture,  probably  from  sutxstances  coi 
it,  but  of  no  further  use  in  the  animal  economy, 
decomposition  of  these  substances,  by  the  atstr 
part  of  their  elementary  oxvgen,  must  convert  t 
into  new  compounds.  In  this  way,  possibly,  th 
azotized  body,  urea,  may  be  formed ;  for  it  seen 
bable,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  glands,  that  a 
of  excrementitious  character  should  be  created  iini 
from  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood,  unlea 
where  albumen  is  formed  in  excess. 

It  has  been  a  controverted  question,  whether  i 
tains  sulphur  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  sulph 
Berzelius  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  does,  t>ea 
acidulation  with  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitat 
chloride  of  barium  in  very  slight  excess,  and  the 
ing  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  there  still  remai 
feet  solution  some  combination  of  sulphur  ;  whic 
detected  by  evaporting  to  dryness  alon^  with  i 
barytes,  and  incinerating  the  residuum.  In  that 
sulphate  of  barytes  was  discovered  by  Berzelius. 

Phosphorus;  Phosphoric  Acid;  Phosphates.— 
ment  of  the  urine — unlike  sulphur— exists  only  in 
of  acid,  that  is,  oxidated  to  its  maximum  :  at  lei 
not  been  found  in  any  other  state  in  healthy  uri 
acid  is  but  partly  neutralized  by  the  bases  present 

The  connection  of  phosphorus  with  the  animal 
is  interesting,  because  it  forms  an  essential  const 
the  earthy  part  of  bone,  fully  four-fifths  of  whic 
of  basic  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the  phosphate 
too,  which,  becoming  deposited  within  the  bladd 
one  species  of  urinary  calculi.  There  is  anothc 
calculus  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combi 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  usually  called  the  triple  pli 
and  sometimes  both  these  phosphates  are  prese 
same  stone,  constituting  a  third  species,  denomii 
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Calmliis.    Thr  fornuitio)!  or  IIimr  tiuliculu  ilu- 

maltntnitvil  to  A  duficlcni-'}'  (if  Dntt  ii«ia  in  Ibe  m'uw. 

n  conduniii^   an  exctau  nf  {il](M[iti.^t««  Ik  almMt 

1,  Dlleu  nrMMtitui^  acaTcviy  ttifm  colour  Ihitn 

;  wlttTi  Ae  cuntnuy  nteiux  ind  the  urine  fm- 

pilar  npnroadi  tu  ltii<  iimid  urolivr  tint.  It.  I'l'numri)' 

.  fc  that  lliR  nrcwiicp  of  nn  oxcfu  of  cnrthy  mK  i> 

IKpoiar)'.    ^fheiicvcr  n  dcpoait  of  phoKiiltnle  ol'  Uiav 

.  the  urine   ih   f^oerally  nlkaline,  nr«\y  neutral. 

i:;h  iiRivn  altcHtly  tcid  nt  Ihn  nomcnt  oC  cinuKmn. 

I  unlAiiiing  plKinpliali:  at  Um«  in  &  ttiile  preciptlable 

at  ia  ainnys  more  or  Iiim  ncid. 

feRffUQ-JlfiifnfiiViH  PMntpAale. — The  unoe  ix  MKne- 

galrti,  i)it<>n  ujeiU.  sml  never  nlkftliiic,  nnleta  llie 

d  phnaphatc  tsrcAlly  aaecondiuy  rMuH.    On  ux- 

Slmt  uruiR  of  Ihii  kind. the  Iriplt^  lah  i* (Itpciiilod, 

tipiUtion  t'llen  beini;  MttTiiled  with  an  evident 

D  of  cnrlmnic!  (itid.    Dr.  Bird  hw  fl|rwrod  two  (li»- 

*ni  of  triple  phcvtphatt,  eaieU  ccintnintn^  a  different 

D  of  amiDonia,  and  readily  disth^uistiable  by  the 

their  crritldl*.    Thr  flrnt  appears  nndnr  the  mi- 

lof  aivfHK  roa^iiyinK- power  ma  nerici  of  lirniilj- 

Invil  Lrajidparent  ciyttals,  bciii^  i^ltlivr  iiriains  at 

Ddificatiuns  of  them.    Tlin  wcontl  formi  cksrant 

li^Blak,  or    ttiin  oryitaUine  laininwt  niiwmbting 


me  thia  gait  exiiti  in  combinuliou  with  pliaupbate  o' ' 
pnning  the  wdl-knoim  Aisiblc  componnil.  tnc  cha- 
t  of  the  urine  scarcely  differ  from  thoM  mot  with  in 
f  j^osphaiiv  secretion. 

oriar.--i2h\antie,  as  imeh,  is  never  developed  in 
>!  bodies.  Where  it  exists  in  thea  it  ii  usually  in 
ination  with  sodium,  forming  common  salt;  but 
imca  also  in  rainutv  qnantily  with  potassium,  fonnintf 
doride  of  that  metul.  It  al«o  exists  in  union  wilR 
gen  and  ammonia,  forming  common  sal-ammoniiu.-. 
lew  neulraJ  combinationgE  are  held  diaeolved  in  tilt! 

and  never  vomlilute  morbid  deposita ;  because 
ir  with  lime,  with  m»gnesia,  nor  witli  any  other  clc- 
irr  BubMance  priincnt  there,  does  chlorine  form  an 
bl8  pToctpttate.  If  however  free  hydrochlorin  aciii, 
lioh  eldunnu  is  an  elementary  part,  be  habttunlly 
Bd  vrithin  tlie  Momach,  as  in  dvspepria.  one  of  the 
quences  maybe  the  formation  ot'^ calculi  or  gravel,  liy 
recipitatinn  of  the  uric  acid  which  the  urine  should 

in  solution. 

'■a ;  Potaih  ;  dmnitirm.—Thif  two  fixed  alkaliis  exist 
I  urine  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
lie.  and  lactic  acicb;  whilst  ammonia  is  found  in 
ination  only  with  the  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and 

ic-T-U  to  urine,  deprive<l  by  fiKration  of  its  vesical 
s,  an  picew  of  rauatic  ammonia  be  added,  a  very 

precipitate  in  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  <  be- 
1  nuniit«  (juonlity  of  ammonio-phosphate  of  mairneaia) 
Ena  the  lime  in  union  with  jmrnpnoric  acid.  The 
natant  fluid,  if  t^vapomted  to  dfyne*  and  incinerated, 
»  ttamd  ill  yield  no  more  lime :  whence  it  i*  obvioui 
f,  Kccordinic  to  Beruiliiiv'a  expt-riment.  caluiuui  exlata 
u)d  in  Minie  other  stMu  than  lime,  this  metallic  bue 
b«conie  oxidated  during  its  excretion  by  tlio  kidnev- 
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1  very  rninll  pnrt.     It  ii  nivj 


I'-x'  or  ommimio-phoKiha 
citlfuluB,  cuiuuiting  uf  Ibat  i 

i'.iibyBcTMliu»Bmonj5itttho  1 

irid  it  has  Iiecn  rwDtMinnally  J 

It  i»  mo^t  llkuly  Ui<d  Iba  1 

e  (tnds  it*  way  iolo  the  «}«•  J 

'-  '   uonuimed,  and  RMmpvs  i 


of  mav  1 
fait  anil  >. 
Situ--.... 
con«liIrirt)t->  nf  lii'sHlij'  "niii-, 
deteried  in  tU'inarj-  unluuIL 
silica  vthtch  etuts.in  lh«  urii 

tcm  in  the  watiT  nrfowl,  wlii  .    .    .^., 

thruui[h  (he  medium  uf  llus  lii>lnuy.    It  is  waiuirly  nesM-  t 
toty  to  observe  that  wliconiis  dcjKWfs  ar«  of  very  rare  oc-  I 

Albitnvm  U  nut  ilutracteriwil  by  any  pariicntar  pHjvica]  j 
appearanoe:  il  often  is  of  nnatiiml  colour,  sometimes  a  \ 
little  paler, ut  oilier  limea  it  ijubriinjJy tinged  ivill.  blood. 
For  the  moat  part  albumliious  urine  w  trauspamit  at  tho 
initant  il  is  vuided,  but  on  eooUnc  il  beeomei  turbid :  ila 
odour  it  onJiniirily !«»  urinous  Hum  the  urine  of  hsaJlh. 
The  texts  fur  detciruug  iJliumi-n  an  vutj<ius.  Nitric  acitl 
is  one  of  tJie  Ui*I ;  for  if  a  few  dropa  bo  milled  to  tlie 
urine  conttuoing  ittbumen,  a  prcdpitate  is  fonD*^,  nliich 
we  cannot  re-dissi^vc  bv  an  excess  of  the  aniil,  but  which 
is  readily  difi»olvpd  by  Inc  nddilion  of  n  sufficient  quanl^ly 
of  alkafi.  Itcat.  Ihim  ib  properly  of  quickly  coo^Iatinf; 
eltnimrn,  is  an  excellent  test  for  rtipopiiinng  thtf  principle, 
as  it  tia»  the  advontas^e  of  not  coagulating  (he  other  de- 
ments of  nriiic.  Albuminous  urine,  on  being  mpioHd  to 
a  temperature  of  about  130°.  becomes  opiu|ue.  and  deprurls 
the  principle  in  a  coaefulsted  state.  Tlic  jirrcipitaTe  varita 
conHLdernblv  in  appearance  iu  different  iosluncci,  hring 
sometimes  firm,  and  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  from  which  it  may  then  be  aupjuMcd  to  bu 
derived ;  while  at  other  times  it  is  delicate.  IVnipIe,  and 
somewhat  res«mbling  curd,  when  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
of  chyloiiaoriifin. 

XtiHl/lie  (tfric)  Oride  was  first  iloicribcd  bv  Dr.  Marael. 
and  •ulmMjuently  by  PrutFasor  Slrotneyer.  It  b  »tiA  by 
LiebijrtodifferfromoricaddbyconlniHin^  one  projiortion 
less  of  oxygen.  Tlie  dmracters  of  nrine  eontmning  thia 
SutiMance  are  not  known,  as  the  Urine  of  tlie  periotu  iVom 
whom  the  lanlhie  oxide  ealeuli  hilhcrlo  met  wiih  were 
taken  was  not  aniUised. 

C'yj/if  CJj-ute  doc*  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  hul  ix  oo- 
caaiocaUy  found  in  certain  states  of  di&eaH.  It  eonlaina 
a  conndondile  propovtioa  of  sulphur,  no  less  than  two 
atoms  being  present  in  each  equivalent  of  the  oxide.  Thia 
BuljBlance,  when  present  in  the  urine,  li  always  in  a  while 
cryslaHinu  state,  never  bein^  found  amorphous.  When 
unnc  ntiich  contains  a  depoijit  of  this  Idnd  is  mixed  with 
hydrocliloric  acid,  it  is  not  rendered  clear  r  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  however  the  cystine  slowly  dissolves. 

Dr.  Bird  says  that  when  a  depoMt  suspected  to  contain 
cystine  is  examined,  it  should  be  waabed  with  boiling-water 
to  remove  the  urates  and  any  ctystals  of  common  salts 
which  might  be  present,  and  then  placed  in  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  blip  of  glas^  under  tile  mteroicope.  Ciystalt,  of 
cystic  oxide  will  then  be  readily  digtingoished,  by  iheir 

t resenting  one  or  other  of  two  forms  under  whicli  it  ncciirs. 
II  the  6™t  of  these  it  appears  under  the  fonn  of  tolerably 
regular  six-sided  tables,  sometimes  transparent  throughout, 
but  more  genemlly  opaque  in  the  centre  :  in  the  accontl 
it  occurs  Bs  rounilish  tables,  opaque  in  tlic  centre,  and 
otTen  quite  so,  somewhat  crenate  at  the  edges. 


I 


Oyftte  Oaidc  CtyMli. 


Cystic  oxide  may  bn  didinKulshcd  by  its  solubilitr  In 
atkalines  and  mo«t  aeids,  and  by  tlic  cha!«cterisi.i«.«>iiBW, 
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it  yields  when  burnt.    It  is  however  very  httle  soluble  in 
Acetic  acid:   hence  when  cystic  oxide  exists  in  the  urine,. 
it  may  be  readily  precipitated  from  that  fluid  by  vinegar. 

Sugar  does  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  in  certain 
stateit  of  disease  it  is  found  in  large  quantities.  Sugar  of 
dii^tic  urine  differs  in  appearance  from  common  sugar, 
and  approaches  in  its  properties  to  the  sugar  of  grapes, 
with  which  it  is  identical  in  composition.  Urine  contain- 
ing sugar  is  generally  pale-coloured,  of  specific  gravity 
above  1-030,  and  its  natural  ingredients  are  often  relatively 
much  diminished  in  quantity. 

A  ready  mode  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  saccharine 
matter  in  diabetic  urine  is  to  sSd  to  it  some  yeast,  which 
gives  rise  to  vinous  fermentation,  a  most  delicate  test,  as  it 
can  detect  one  part  of  sugar  in  a  thousand  parts  of  urine. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  gas  given  off  nearly  corresponds  in 
rouna  numbers  with  one  grain  of  sugar :  47  of  gas  to  45  of 
sugar. 

Oxalic  Acid;  Oxalate  of  Lime. — Oxalic  acid  is  never  found 
in  healthy  urine,  although,  according  to  the  important  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Goldmg  Bird,  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime 
are  of  common  occurrence.  Where  the  acid  does  not  result 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ingesta  containing  it,  as 
rhubarb  or  sorrel,  the  occasion  of  this  morbid  deposit  is  the 
formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  living  body,  possibly  from 
some  undue  oxidation  of  carbon  within  the  kidney.  So 
strong  is  the  aflinity  between  lime  and  oxaUc  acid,  and  so 
great  the  insolubility  of  the  resulting  compound,  that  the 
addition  of  a  very  minute  quantihr  of  oxalic  acid  occasions 
in  the  urine  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  because  the 
oxalate,  unlike  the  phosphate  of  this  earth,  is  not  at  all 
soluble  in  the  natural  acid  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Dr.  G. 
Bird  says  that  when  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime  exist,  the 
urine  is  acid,  in  tint  varying  from  a  pale  straw-colour  to 
deep  amber,  sometimes  nearly  limpid,  much  more  ge- 
nerally containing  a  copious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia 
of  a  very  pale  colour,  rarely  being  tinged  with  pink  ;  and 
frequently  mixed  with  urie  acid  and  numerous  fragments 
of  epithelium:  the  specific  iijravity  generally  exceeds  the 
average  density  of  healthy  ^ume,  but  sometimes  is  below  it, 
varying  from  1-016  to  1*029.  in  excess  of  urea  is  fre- 
quently present,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  above  the  density 
of  r020  it  cr}'stallizes  very  miickly  after  the  addition  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  acicl.  When  the  urine  contains  no 
urate  of  ammonia,  the  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime,  on  account 
of  its  transparency,  is  generally  nearly  imperceptible  ;  but 
on  decanting  the  supernatant  fluid,  after  a  lew  hours*  repose, 
and  placing  a  few  drops  of  the  lowermost  layers  in  a  capsule, 
a  white  crystalline  sediment  is  very  readily  distinguishable  ; 
and  this  when  examined  under  the  microscope  presents  a 


very  beautiful  appearance.  The  crystals  are  mvai 
sharply  deflned  and  always  entire,  in  ilgure  perfectly 
hediul,  differing  however  materially  in  the  acatOH 
the  terminable  angles :  if  these  are  very^  acute,  the  er 
are  seen  Ivin^  on  their  sides  with  their  angles  and  • 
exceedingly  distinct. 


Oxalate  of  Lime  Crystals. 

Carbonic  Acid;  Carbonate  qf  Lime. — Carbonic aci 
long  ago  supposed  to  exist  in  urine,  althoug^h  its  exi 
in  this  fluid  is  doubted  by  Berzelius.  Dr.  Prout  sa} 
he  has  frequently  met  with  this  acid  in  urine,  and  u 
frequently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea, 
with  water  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ami 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  occasionally  found  in  the  urin 
is  probably  formed  by  the  reaction  of  carbonate  of  i 
nia  on  the  phosphatic  salts :  the  urine  in  these  cases 
kaline.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  with  effervesce 
dilute  acid. 

Pus  is  often  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine, 
standing,  the  pus  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesb€ 
state  more  or  less  pulverulent,  and  the  fluid  resun 
transparent  character.  If  pus  be  present  as  well  asi 
the  former  is  found  lying  on  the  latter,  and  prea 
much  yellower  tint ;  it  is  also  quite  opaque,  whereas  i 
is  more  or  less  transparent.  A  ready  test  for  deten 
whether  the  deposit  from  the  urine  be  of  a  purulent  n 
is  to  add  liquor  potassae  to  the  sedimeht  collected  in  a 
or  test  tube.  If  it  be  punilent,  it  will,  ou  agitation, 
with  the  alkali  a  transparent  viscid  compound. 


CAUSES. 


1.  Krronin  Diet. 

2.  Fatijfue. 

3.  Dyspcpnia. 

4.  Arthritis. 
a.  Dentitioa. 


►I.  The  LUht 


D 


I.  Diathesis. 

II.  Amorphous  Deposits. 

III.  Crystals  «r  Gravel. 

IV.  Concretions  or  Ciilculi.* 


Ad*  iutemiediato  station 
is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Oxalate  of  Lime— 


1.  Irritability  i  oftheS^»■ 
S.  DetuUtv       I      t4*m. 
3.  Sickly  Childhood. 
4  *  Kreakiog-up*    of 

System. 
5.  Injuries  of  the  Spine. 


the 


I 


I 

B 


r     I.  Diathesis. 
I    II.  Amorphous  Deposit. 
I  III.  Crystals  or  Grarel. 
I IV.  Calculus. 


I.  Diathesis. 


J  Urine   Acid,    from    the    Super- 
l     lithate  of  Ammonia. 
I  I.  Lithate    of    Ammonia,   fre- 
\         quently  mixed  with  the 
I II .  IJthates  of  Soda  and  Lime. 

Lilhic  Acid,  nearly  pure, 
f   L  The  Lithic  Acid. 
( II.  The  Lithate  of  Ammonia. 

Urine  nearly  natural.' 

The  Mulberry,  or  Hempseed. 


TREATMENT. 

'1.  Wholesome  Di«t. 

Mild   Aperients,    espcvisll 
chelle  Salt. 

3.  Mild  Mercurials. 

4.  The  Alkalis. 

5.  Maj^nesia. 

6.  The  Gum  lancet. 


1 


Antiphlogistics. 
Mild  Aperients, 


1.  Antii 

2..  Mild  Aperients,  mC  the  lb 

8s  It. 
3.  Mild,  wholesome  Diet. 
A.  Tlie  muriatic  Acid. 


II.  Amorphous  Deposits. 
11.  The  niosphatie^    {  III.  Crystals  or  Gravel. 


/Urine  Alkaline  and  abounding fl.  Strict  Regimeo. 

t     in  the  Phosphates.  I  2.  Mild  AperienU-as  Rhots 

il.  Triple  Phosphate  (of  Ma«;ne- 1 S.  Opium ;  Hyoscj-emos  ke. 
sia  and  Ammonia),  mixed  with/ 4.  The  U\a  Ursi ;    the   Akb 
II.  Phosphate  of  Lime.  )         arvensis,  &c. 


<  IV.  Concretions  or  Calculi.* 


Triple  Phosphate. 


I.  The  Triple  Phosphate. 


II.  Tlic  Mixed 


1 1 


Rhenish  or      French     1 
Cider,  Perry,  Lemonade. 

p.  Alkalis^ 

or  the    I  S.  Balu  %rith  a  t^ 

Fusible  <  Acid,    as     " 

Calculus.  I  Salt. 

^3.  Mercury. 


Vm 


•  To  these  must  he  added— 

generally  contiist 


inf!,  of 


tUre-i  in  cxc^ 
Suiar 
Albumen. 


I.  The  AHerwiUng;  II.  The  Mixed; 

K  Lithu-  Acid,  or  Mulberry  NucUvt ;  generally  consist-  C  The  Lithate  of  Ammonia  ; 

(  An  External  Crust  at  the  Mixed  Phosphates.  injf  of  \  The  Phosphates. 

I^tly— Tl»e  Cystic  Oxide :  the  Xanthic  Oxide ;  the  Carbouate  of  Lime ;  the  Fibrine  Calculi,  are  all  extremely  rate. 


the  Urine. 


Dial>i'te»  in«ipidus; 
Diabetes 


Urine  of  high  Specific  Grsvity ;  as  1*025. 
(  Urine  profuse ;  sp.  gr.  rery  high ;  as  1*050. 
(     Sacconrine. 
Frequently  Disease  of  the  Kidney.      Urior  coagulates  by  heat. 

ucus.     k.  •'**^*°*y  *hen  from  the  kiduey. 
(.  Profuse  when  from  the  Bladder. 

BIomL     }  ^^^  Calculus,  or  Dift^ase,  of  the  Kidney  or  BUddsr. 


Principles  mixtd  with  the  Urine 


le  oi  in 

{Ml 
Bl 


Bloodletting. 
Mild  Animal  Diet. 
Opium.    Durer's  Powd«r. 
WarmBiUks.   Carbonate  if 
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b  anrn  jiourcd  (nil  to  Bbundnno;  fmintli«mu«oiM 
Itntti^  Uiv  uriimry  piuuKifp!i,  lunl  1>  Kt!i>t--niJly 
iii)ii|>t('tlii  iit1&(>,  or  i«  pBMvd  rutin-.  In  othr^ 
'  i]uimljtiu«  at  blood  ori:  jukMrc),  tnitcd  with  tnia 
or  nJone.  aftur  tin-  utinis  tiiu  Iwen  eniJvil. 
qunntitiM  nf  liluod  an-  [taMed,  Mpn^inlly  wjlli- 
[■  prflbobly  II  limpid  rmidatiiin  rrum  wimi?  pari 
Lu  suxhre  Hf  the  urinniT  org«ni ;  on  ihu  ottiw 
rn  ih?  hlood  u  iDtx«il  wltli  pii* 
t!i  puin,  it  dnnolc*  ulceration  of  Uie  lUUnej  or 
and  miiy  U«  vumbincd  witii  th«  vEitlPTiuv  of  h 
■tI}'  in  Ihf  blsdiier.  Dr.  Willi*,  widathirr  writ*™, 
•riil  mitboritic*  to  iiboH  that  liwnuliir'm  u  ende- 
<-ountr)«s.  M.  (.'hauotalo,  for  iiMlnnce,  int'orau 
the  lilc  of  Fnmcc  cliildrfn  fr<WBliii!irin1iuiCT(i« 
beeniatnrift  without  Mflftriiur  wy  P****  ^"m  (i.  or 
'^e  to  pnjudlv«  ttitiir  fceuenl  ti<>a]th.  M-  Sdu«e. 
f  (Tie  Iiilo  or  Pnuici;,  and  now  a  nraL'tttirin'^r  or 
lliere.  xUlei  ihat  Ihrev-J'aurtlw  of  the  idiUdrvii 
>d  wllh  hKmaturlaat  one  lime  or  anoth<>r.  Tn 
ta  Ihe  blood;  urift«  i«  ^nrmll;  nbtmtd  In  altrr- 
i  thm  which  it  ohyloitt  or  olwwillninHniiua.  l>ur- 
Bvuion  of  Upptr  Ecn*'  *"?  *^"  F'*"*^^'.  n»nnj'  of 
wMnd  fi^m  an  vpioiMnlc  MFRiHtiirtit. 

'diiii^  table,  ciwutraeted  by  Dr.  Mftnlmll  Hall. 
I  sjmopticftl  view  of  th«  diwaw*  of  Hi*  nrin«. 
,  and  tlw  mo«  appropriaic  retntdie*. 
r  lift  Mi^ditii  iU»  Rrint,  par  P.  R«yer,  tome  jim- 
j»,  183S,-  On  the  Natttrt  and  Trratmrjit  0/  ikn- 
md  Urinary  Dimatri,  by  WilEbin  Protit,  M.D.. 
BtliUon,  London,  1B<I0;  'Ubaervations  011  Urinary 
ilioiM  and  l>epout»,' by  Gotdlng  BSmI.  A.M.,  M.IX, 
7th  vol.  i>f  Ouy't  fl'mpital  Ruportt :  On  Di»fa*^x  nf 
\adiUr  and  Prorlate  (IkiniU  by  William  Cool»on, 
edition,  LnndoD.  \9A-Z.  Ob»iirvationt  by  John  T. 
On  Sulphur.  Photphanu,  fe..  In  llie  *wne  work ; 
ChimiKot  Diacnvtinatianof  VKtieal  Calnuti.hy  E. 
Brljn^.  A.A..LL,H.,tranBiatedbr8,ElliotlHt«iiii«. 
from  which  work  tlic  Rynopni*  of  the  dl9e«»e»  of  the 

BiyMBTEK,  an  instfwnent  for  Mcnr- 
biawHzhl  of  urine.  It  iscnnxlmolFd 
mrtncipU*  of  n  (Toramna  hydrometer, 
«isU  of  a  glau-tube,  which  tA  it* 
PXtremilv  hw  two  bulb«.  thi  lower 
ry  iimall,  contiininK;  a  heavy  »ub- 
Bucli  as  niercury,  and  tlic  other  im- 
ely  above  it  much  Inrsrr.  and  filled 
r.l'hc  tubular  jiurliuQconlniutatcale 
ig  with  certain  figiirM  Uie  iqiectfla 
,  the  uie  tif  wMeh  will  be  illuatraled 
,  follawing  ex«mple :— Suppose  the 
iMgo  cut  the  Hrale  nt  te^irc  'jn.  then 
R  number  to  lOCO.  nnd  the  tpeclfic 
M3\  be  1-023. 
TAN   LANGUAGE.     [Hin 

'iftAN. 

[Azn 


II  AH. 


ITutti 

iAke. 


fi.] 


I.  [Vasics.] 
)MAJ9T1X.  [Strluo.] 
A  MAJOR  and  URSA  MINOft(tl).^ 
r  and  Lesser  Bear],  two  of  Ihc  mi)"t 
able  toiwte nations  of  the  nnrtlicni 
here;  the  latter  as  containing  tlie  pole  star,  or 
ible  Ktar  which  i*  nearest  to  the  northern  pole  of 
avens ;  the  fornier  from  it*  well  ktiuwn  seven 
y  two  of  which  the  pole  vtar  h  nivinyt  rendily  found, 
seven  stare,  which  arc  a,  fl.  7.  i.  >.  S.  and  q  of  the 
Ifttion  Ursii  Major,  are  diiipoaed  in  the  fortn  of  a 
ngla  joined  by  one  of  its  comers  to  a  tnanffle,  and 
lU  description  It  would  he  iliffloult  to  avoid  Hiidint; 
ut.  A  line  dravm  from  $  to  a,  th«  two  pointent,  aa 
«  eaJled.  paiaes  throuph  the  Pole  »tnr  when  con- 
:  these  two  polntere  being  thu  (rtam  of  the  ouadmn- 
ch  are  farthest  from  the  triangle.  Thi»  Pole  alar 
B  Minofinj  h  the  principal  atar  in  Urwi  Minoi'.  whh-h 
en  alam  placed  toffeth«r  in  a  manner  very  much 
linK  Unnt  Major,  the  Pole  atar  beine  the  corner  of 
iigle  which  in  fartht^nt  from  the  quadnmgli?. 

Koininn  pynple  pf  miHt  countries  call  thv  wven 
E  Grea*  Bear  by  the  name  of 'thewntr^n,'  Mime- 
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lime*  by  Ihftt  of 'the  plough.'    AmiuKimut  dittincUv  myi 
that  hoth  the  brar*  were  i^led  waggouiby  ttiKCint^la  : 

'jtpirui  Sita  r^if JaM»,  ri  l^  mAiffra,  Utiatai ; 
ami  *  ChArle^kWaia'  is  IJuitiliar  to  all  our  nailenb  The  Uait 
idoriEi  of  Grecian  myihiilnjcy  are  hanlly  worth  rccordtns! 
the  nymph  Calinilo  was  Iranvlbrracd  b'y  IJiana  iolu  lh« 
Gnat  Sear  tnr  nn  amour  with  Jupiter ;  while  the  Lew 
Ueu  fa  Cyniuiuni  [Cy.Nowaa],  one  of  the  nyuipbi  who 
tinreed  Jupiter. 

Thk  ftilliiwing  are  thr  pdndpal  atftn  in  these  cmuUHa- 
latJaiM: 
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UnSERENTHAL.     [Uai.] 

U'RSID^.  The  genue  Orsut  is  plaued,  in  the  la»t  edi- 
tion of  the  St/*tema  Nalurte  tlmt  underwent  the  revision  of 
Linnntus,  beiwven  Muslelu  and  Didelphic,  and  includei 
the  following; gpeties — Arctos,  melet.  lolor,  and  lutrut:  in 
other  wuidn.  it  conxidts  of  the  true  Bo»n,  the  Badger,  the 
"accoon.  ami  Uie  Wolverene  or  Chilian. 

The  (-eoeia  which  form  Cuvier's  Plantiorada  will  be 
fatiad  under  that  article. 

Mr.  SwairiKoii  maked  the  Bfan  a  subfamily.  C/rtin/rr.  of 
]m  family  AfuxluMa;  placing  them  immediately  alltr  the 
Miuitelintt.    Mr.  Swainsun's  L'rifncr  are  tint*  define  J;— 

Walk  plantigrade  ;  grindcm  more  or  lew  lutwrculatcd  ; 
utaturc  geaerally  large ;  camivoroui  and  fbjgivorous ; 
claws  formed  for  diesing ;  tul  generally  idiort. 

Geuera :  Mrlet.  BrisB. ;  Vraat,  Linn,  (with  the  wibge- 

nera    Proehilin,  III.  and  tfclarrtoji,  Homf.);   Prochyon 

(Prucyon),  Storr ;  and  Na^mi,  Storr. 

OaoAirizATiON. 

Unios.  (Linn.) 

The  cylindrical  bonw  of  beiui  come  nciuer  to  thiwe  iif 
man  thaji  the  nmo  hones  in  any  other  iiuoilrupcd  ;  tin* 
femur  eau^ciajly.  althotijih  there  ■■  Init  n  sliirlil  tlepicwton 
ftir  the  ligamentum  teres,  «  clwely  appto^iniultd  !■■  the 
Mme  bono  111  the  human  nlmlpton  [  and  hen^^o  the  buully 
poweased  by  the  bear  of  rcariox  il«aJf  on  ita  tiind^len  and 
Tlic  L-aiidal  verl«bra>  i" 


(iancintc- 
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Aelelon— those  in  the  Mu«euni  or  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
for  iutance— extend  beyond  the  pelvU. 

Dental  FonnuU  i^ncisors,  -^;  cuunes,-|^  ;  molan. 
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Digestive  OrgaiM.—'Che  digestive  ontansof  the  Urtidte 
cuirespond,  as  might  be  expected,  with  their  dentition, 
whieh  is  indicative  uf  their  omnivoroui  nature,  modified 
however,  accordiiijj;  as  the  vegelalilc  or  animal  diet  prc- 
vaili  in  each  species.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  L'ol- 
legu  of  Surgeons,  Nos.  GfW  and  G9d  (Phi/aiologicai  Seriet) 
arc  longitudinal  sections  of  the  small  Intestine,  injected,  of 
L'nut  arclo*.  in  whiuh  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the 
lion,  is  not  produced  into  tah'itl<p  coHniveutet,hui  the  villi 
are  longer  and  coarser,  and  of  a  flattened  instead  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form.  No.  7U0  is  a  smaller  section  from  a  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  same  bear,  showing  that 
the  villi  have  here  disappeared,  and  that  the  mucous  coat 
is  raised  into  slight  transverse  rugsc  :  some  small  patches 
of  glands  niBv  be  also  nolieed  in  this  part  of  the  intestine. 
Nu.  781  exhibits  the  duodenum  and  pancreatic  duct  of  the 
Mune  speiies.  No.  543  D.  is  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
of  the  lahiated  bear,  Ursut  labiatui,  viWti  the  muscular 
fibres  proportionablv  augmented  at  that  end.  The  pylorus 
is  shut  up  towardi  the  stomach  by  a  valvular  protuberance, 
as  in  the  manis  and  armadillo,  like  which  animals  Urrut 
latiiutm  is,  in  its  natural  slute,  insectivorous.  No.  760 B. 
it  a  portion  of  the  ileum  injected  of  this  last-named  species, 
dicwini; « long  nurow  patch  of  aggregated  glknduls. 


Brain,  Nenxiut  Syttem,  and  tSeiuet. — rhe  biain 
developed,  and  the  senses,  generally,  are  acute :  \. 
is  nothing  that  would  justify  our  occupation  of  qi 
particular  description.  We  would  refer  honeve 
two  preparations  1515  A.  and  1515  B.,  in  the  Cott 
seum,  the  former  being  the  oc  hyoidea  of  a  Polar  b 
the  latter  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  1 
species.  The  upper  surfkce  of  (be  toneue  is  chan 
by  a  mesial  longitudinal  groove,  and  by  the  c 
■mall,  equal-sized  papilla  :  the  papillK  on  the  aid 
under  surface  are  coarser. 

Circulating  and  Sapiratoiy  Sj/ttems. — Noth 
quiring  particular  notice. 

Urinary  and  Gerteratice  Sjf*tem*. — The  kidney 
bear  is  divided  into  distinct  lobes  or  renuJes.  No. 
the  series  at>ove  quoted  is  one  injected  which  belo 
l/rfut  arelM.  The  lobes  or  renules  ace  aepaiati 
each  other  bv  the  removal  of  the  delicate  cnpaule 
tervening  cellular  tissue,  and  they  are  then  seen  to 
pended  Irom  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  and  excreb 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  No.  1260  is  one  of  the  '. 
renules  of  the  same  kidney,  divided  to  show  ttu 
and  medullary  substances,  the  mammilla,  aiMl  i 
bular  process  of  the  ureter,  the  whole  representing  • 
of  simple  structure.  No.  1260  A.  is  the  injected  ki 
Vrtiu  labiatut.  The  renules  are  sepiarated  to  d 
principal  branches  of  the  ureter,  and  some  of  them 
open  to  show  the  two  mammillEe  and  correspoodin 
of  tubuh  which  they  contain.  No.  1261  is  the  I* 
Urfu»  Americanus,  with  the  capsule  and  connect! 
lular  substance  removed  on  one  side,  but  left  on  tk 
No.  1262  is  the  kidney  of  the  polar  bear  with  the 
removed  and  the  renules  partially  separated.  Nol 
one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney,  and  the  supra^voi 
of  Urtu*  arctos. 

The  bears  have  no  vcBlculec  seminales  ;  they  have 
in  the  penis.  No.  2515  of  the  series  above  quote 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  commencement  of  the 
and  vasa  deferentia  of  Urtui  orcloi.  The  vasa  de 
are  injected  with  mercury  to  show  the  cellular  or  & 
structure  of  Uieir  terminal  dilatations,  which,  the 
contact,  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  both  as 
cavities  and  proper  substance:  the  continuation 
vas  deferens  beyond  the  dilated  part  is  at  firet  w 
contracts  as  it  converges  towards  its  fellow  to  lermi 
the  verumontanum. 

No.  2805  extuhitd  the  female  organs  of  a  Poia 
The  ovaria  are  completely  enclosed  in  a  reflected 
of  the  peritonea]  membrane,  hke  the  testes  in  theii 
vaginahs :  a  small  opening  however  leads  into  the 
capsule  at  the  part  next  the  horn  of  the  uterus.  Tl 
bnated  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  situated  i 
this  aperture  :  the  tubes  pass  round  the  capsule  ii 
tuDus  course  to  the  uterus.  The  two  cornua  utei 
municate  with  a  short  and  wide  corpus  uteri,  b 
which  and  the  vagina  there  appears,  in  the  prepaia 
be  no  very  distinct  boundar}-;  abroad,  transverse. 
projection  of  the  lining  membrane  holds  the  place 
OS  tines.  The  vagina  is  separated  from  the  u 
sexual  canal  by  two  transverse  semilunar  folds  con 
one  from  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  eminenct 
which  the  urethra  opens.  The  lining  membrane 
urethra-sexual  canal  is  chielly  remarkable  for  it 
colour  and  sharply-defined  rugs,  which  are  mostly 
ludinal,  but  in  some  places  have  an  oblique  or  pen 
arrangement.  The  clitoris  lies  concealed  in  a  dee 
putial  cavity,  attached  throughout  its  whole  length 
anterior  or  under  part  of  the  urethro-sexual  can^. 
ties  ore  inserted  into  the  right  horn  of  the  uterus  ai 
the  urethra.  No.  2805  presents  the  female  orgi 
Uriiu  tabiatut.  The  ovarian  capsules  are  artificial 
tended,  and  that  on  the  left  side  is  laid  open  to  sh 
large  size  as  compared  with  the  ovarium.  This  oi 
bisected,  showing  the  different  colours  of  its  centn 
superficial  stroma,  and  the  small  ovisacs  imbedded 
latter.  The  left  horn  of  the  uterus  has  the  whole 
cavity  exposed,  showing  the  obtuse,  depressed,  im 
processes  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  body  of  the  i 
offers  a  \eiy  contracted  area ;  it  terminates  by  a  i 
circular,  papillose  ridge,  in  a  stiort  but  wider  canal,  \ 
traverses  a  similar  but  much  larger  prominence 
tinea; :  these  valvular  projections  are  longitudinall 
HCted  in  the  prepantiou :  theii  (urflwe  ia  ninutel 
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i;iiW,  trsiisvumi  rnipB  M  itu  ruDiaitucfKiui'ul, 
p  ^nuluallv  pan  tala  tlin  IniiKitiuUna}  dircdion  at 
-aiiiwi  ill  Uie  urdliro-wxual  ciMml.  whith  j>  ty  a. 
--rniffKtfd,  v»l»uliir  fold.  LHUieiliikttiW  tii<yuiul 
Id  U  ttiH  openiDi;  of  (lie  uretlira,  HlunlnJ  belwntru 
liub.  Iniiptuilituil  rua;ou*  ridtcvM.  Tlie  KieuU-i  iinrt 
ur«thr[)>Mxiia1  tmiaJbajt  it  »inoolh  Uilvnial  •ijrtitri'. 
naXarai  tu*tui;  of  Uit!  vkhijiu  >mcln  cf  BkaM  nil! 
>1  BKiler  Umt  UUc 

M«1m.     (Briu.) 

«  •     1-1 

-    '   molftn. 


lie  nntiiral  liistory  of  llus  ^euus  s^o  the  aKictc 
I. 

Ould.    (lUli.i 
li«  dental  formula  lud  n&lunl  lintory  a(  the  ^niu, 

I  Pivcyun.    vSlon--) 

jife  CAaracd'c— Tlltee  last  niolftrxnilh  blunt  tuticr- 
I'tlUkr  rrowiu.  Muztlc  pointed.  Ean  «uiull. 
ay  loiij;  aitd  tiair).  Ni>  itnat  Ibtlicules.  Six 
inunmep.  F«et  )i«iit.'ulautyle :  daws  slmrp;  the 
dIc  ot'  Ihc  ruot  ajiplit^  to  the  givuiid.  wlien  the 

II  ktationer)'  o»ly  >  iu  prot^KOBion  the  heel  in  r<usecl. 


J  Gvmula:- 


m.  -TT ;  caulnes 


n2e,  Procyan  Inlor  {VnuM  lutiir,  Liiin.). 
oS  ot  the  E<erie8  above  ijuoled  hIiowb  tht;  Itmii.  vtitli 
gland*  of  a  Kacconn.  The  pxcrrtory  oriflces  of 
i(M  open  on  eai-h  iddt!,  within  the  verKonf  the  anus. 
v  kiirrourtdod  by  si  Mrotig  capsule  of  tuusuiilar 
ecesmn  lot  the  expuluon  of  the  ivnctiioiw  i>i-cre> 
lexe  fibres  have  been  removed  IVoiu  one  of  the 
Nn.  lia  ia  the  kidney  o(  a  Racooon  minnlely 
by  Ibe  arteries,  showing  its  Mmple  coiiglolmte 
coDtadiiilinguithed  from  the  same  organ  in  the 
Fho  vuculiuity  nf  the  cortical  substance,  and  Ihf 
tbo  mucuinilla.  in  which  the  mudulkry  part  termi- 
re  alio  well  tUiplayed  in  this  prepai-ation.  No. 
the  great  omentum  of  Ihe  uune  ouimal,  showine: 
ulatc  licrpoaitioa  uf  the  adipose  substance  in  that 


No.  in04  'Jions  the  two  kind*  of  hair  with  wtiiirli 
this  animal  u  Aiminhed.  No.  S!M&  C.  alwvrs  tlie  eXum  and 
01  penis  of  a  Hocvoun.  llic  diirtal  «nd  of  tlie  ossicle  t*  an 
expiuuled  nubcircular,  uonvcx.  inipcrtorati'.  (list-,  wjiicli  *t 
simply  covered  with  the  skip  ot  the  };lan*,  of  which  it 
fonn»  the  muit  promineDl  pari  :  the  eredi1«  ttsaue  nf  1li« 
glaii*  and  the  uretliral  orilioe  an  Iwlow  the  terniiiial  disc. 

There  is  aluo  a  <a»a]l  bone  in  the  ditoiia  of  tlie  female. 

Dfwripliuti. — Head  round,  with  n  narrow  taperini;  nose 
prujeeting  Wyond  the  mouth,  blatic  at  Ihu  eml,  aud 
flexible ;  the  lips  bUuk.  Kvrs  moderately  large  and 
round,  with  a  circular  pupil.  EUijitical  eats,  low,  but  erect 
wi|b  ruumled  tjtw,  dirty  white.  WhitJtent  strong.  Sliort- 
haired  muRle.  dirty  white,  the  eoltiiir  extendini;  round  tlie 
cheek  and  over  the  eye*.  A  dark  brown  nuulc  acrnwi  Ihe 
eyea  and  cheek,  and  another  between  (he  eyes,  exlendinir 
from  the  forebead.  Back  ^lizxlcd.  Ilclly  paler  tlian  liiu 
back.  Tail  bushy,  not  unlike  a  foK's  bnwh.  dirty  whit «, 
annulalM  with  dork  ring*.  Lenj^h  of  head  aikd  body,  i 
feet ;  o(  tail  (vertebra)).  tU  inches. 

ITii*  ii  the  Ralon  of  the  Frtmch ;  Raeewn  {'Cnmi  in 
clipped  IsDgiii^e)  of  Ihc  Anglo-Americans;  Mopach, 
yiiamaloH,  Maxlle,  and  CinatlamacaaipM''  of  the  M»xi- 
cans ;  and  Haceoon  Ihar  of  Pennant. 

O«ographieal  Ditlribulion. — 'This  animal,'  say*  Dr. 
Wchaniaon.  'inhabit*  Ihe  southern  uart*  of  the  tiir  riis- 
Iriets.  Ireing  found  as  ike  north  as  Bed  RJver.  in  lat.  S(f>. 
fl'otii  wlkich  quarter  about  one  hundred  skins  ore  pracitred 
""  "  ""  '  "  "udson's  Bay  Company.  If  tliere  is  nc 
identity  of  Ihe  species,  tho  Itaceoon 
extends  Ikrther  north  on  Ihe  shores  of  Ihe  Pacific  than  il 
dues  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  Dixon 
and  Portlock  obtained  cloaks  of  Httocoon  skins  from  the 
nativex  of  Cook's  River,  in  lat.  00°,  and  skins  supposed  to 
he  of  ttie  Raccoon  were  also  Men  at  Nootka  Sound  by 
Cn|>tain  Cook.  Lewis  and  Clarke  expressly  state  that  the 
Raceuon  at  the  nioulli  of  the  Columbia  is  die  same  with 
the  aiuinal  so  common  in  Ihe  United  Slates.  Deamarest 
says  that  '.be  Raecoon  extends  as  far  south  ns  Paraguay.' 

ItabiU.  Jf-r.— The  negroea  of  Georgia,  near  Savannah, 
declare,  at  the  present  day,  that  at  low  tide  the  Kar-cooits 
^o  down  to  the  shore,  open  and  est  oy*tei«,  and  that  occa- 
sionally when  they  put  their  paw  in  to  lake  out  B  largu- 
siied  oyster  (those  mollusks  are  oHen  of  greal  siio  in  that 
locality),  tlie  oyster  dotes  liissliell,  and  IioIiIb  thi^  Kaevunn 
in  this  Using  trap  (ill  the  llowing  tide  drtiwnx  llie  four- 
footed  burglar,  uuless  tint  'coon  inauages  to  Lite  <lK  IW 
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paw  and  escnpe  in  time.  The  pUntera  laugh  scornfullv  at 
this  Neero  nmrative,  treating  it  as  an  idle  and  grounilleis 
iile.  But  zoologists  well  know  that  the  information 
obttunud  Ironi  unlettered  natives  in  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries, and  from  those  whose  condition  or  lire  requires  them 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air  (tnd  abroad  in  more  ciTiliied 
placei,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and,  in  the  I aal -mentioned 
case.  IB  generally  far  more  valuable  than  their  indolent  and 
luxurious  masters  can  impart.  We  think  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  forward  evidence  which  will  lead  our  readers 
to  the  conclusion  thkt,  with  regard  to  this  Raccoon  storj'. 
the  planter  deserves  to  be  laughed  «t  more  than  the  Negro. 
We  will  begin  with  I^wson,  who  was  surveyor-general 
of  North  Carolina,  and  who.  in  his  '  Hislocy,'  containing 
the  txant  d'Scriptioti  and  Natural  History  of  that  country, 
t'lgi^heru'Hh  Iheprrtent  state  thereof.  And  a  Journal  of 
II  Ttiiviiaiiid  milrs.  Travelled  through  teveral  Nutions  of 
I,nli.,iii>.  &c.,  (1714),  thus  writes  :— 


if  lie  can  get  any  liquor  that  is  sweet  and  strong.  They 
iire  rather  more  unluAy  than  a  monkey.  When  wild  they 
urn  very  subtle  in  catching  their  prey.  Tliose  that  live  in 
llio  salt-water  feed  much  on  oysters,  which  they  love. 
Tliey  watch  the  oyster  when  it  opens,  and  nimbly  put  in 
Ihi'ir  paw  and  pluck  ont  the  fish.  Somelimfs  Ine  oytter 
t^huU,  .,„d  hoMy  fast  their  paw  till  the  tid-  comes  in.  that 
Ihij/  lire  droiriied.  though  Ihey  twim  very  well.  The  way 
lli.i't  this  animal  catches  cratM,  which  he  greatly  ad n' -res, 
and  which  are  plenty  in  Carolina,  is  worthy  of  reoiark. 
Wlii'n  he  intends  lo  make  a  prey  of  this  iiah.  he  poes  lo 
a  uiarsh,  where,  standing  on  the  land,  he  Jets  his  tail  hang 
in  the  water.  This  the  crab  takes  for  a  bait,  and  fastens 
his  claws  therein,  which,  as  soon  as  the  Haccoon  perceives, 
lie  of  a  Midden  springs  forward  a  considerable  way  on  the 
land,  and  brings  the  crab  along  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
fish  finds  himself  oul  of  his  element,  he  presently  lets  go 
his  hold ;  and  then  the  Haccoon  encounters  him,  by  getting 
him  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  and  devours  him.  There  is 
a  sort  of  small  I,and-L'rali,  which  we  call  a  Fiddler,  that 
tuns  mto  a  hole  when  anything  pursues  him.  This  crab 
the  Raccoon  takes  bv  putting  his  lore-foot  in  the  hole,  and 
pulling  him  out.  \Viih  a  tame  Raccoon  this  sport  is  very 
diverting.  The  chief  of  his  Other  food  is  all  sorts  of  wjjd 
it\iiU,  green  com,  and  such  as  the  bear  deliehts  in.  This 
and  the  Possum  are  much  of  a  bigness.  The  fur  makes 
g04Ml  hals  and  linings.     The  i>kin   dreesed  makes    fine 

Now  lAWBon's  authority  is  very  good.  He  was  a  sharp 
ottserver,  and  there  is  an  ur  of  truth  about  his  book  that 
places  it  above  suiipicion.  Mr.  Lycll,  when  lately  in  Ame- 
rica, saw  the  prints  of  the  Raccoon  on  the  sands  at 
Qcorgia,  near  Sava:iiiah,  and  traced  thero  fresh  to  the  beds 
of  oysters  exposed  at  low-tide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai 
the  crabs  called  Fidilbra  still  abound  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  tuikeys  are  known  to  devour  multitudes  of  them  : 
nor  is  it  too  niucii  to  suppose  that  the  Raccoons  which 
liaunt  thereabout  come  in  for  their  share.  Tlu:  Prori/on 
raiierironm  of  Geolfroy,  Raton  Crabier  ai  Bntfon.  Chieii 
Crabier  of  La  Borde  and  the  inh^ilanls  of  Cayenne, 
seeks  on  the  shores  the  crabs  from  which  it  derives  its 

Pennant  notices  the  Raccoon  as  '  an  animal  easily  made 
tame :  very  good-natured  and  sportive,  but  as  unlucky  as 
a  monkey:  almost  always  in  motion;  very  inquisitive,' ex- 
amining eveiyihint  with  its  paws;  makes  ui*  of  them  as 
Itanda ;  uts  up  lo  eat ;  is  extremely  fond  of  sweet  Ihiiics 
aud  strong  liquorfc,  and  will  get  exccMively  drunk ;  has  all 
the  cunning  of  a  fox  ;  verj-  destructive  to  poultry,  hut  witl 
fat  alt  sort*  of  Iruits,  green  com,  Sw. ;  at  iow-water  feeds 
mack  on  oytlert;  will  icalch  their  opeuiiif;,  and  with  its 
pau?  snatch  out  the  fi*h ;  tometimes  it  caught  in  the  thell, 
and  kept  there  till  drowned  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide ; 
fond  also  of  crabs;  climbs  very  nimbly  up  trees;  hunted 
for  its  skin ;  the  fur  next  to  that  of  the  Beaver,  being  ax- 
cellent  for  making  hats.' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Catesby,  who  says  of  the  Raccoons, 
>  they  are  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  in  all 
t4e  northern  parts  of  Amenca,  and  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
com  fields  and  hen-roohls ;  their  food  is  also  berries  and 
all  other  wild  fruit.  Near  the  sea  and  large  riveri,  oyt- 
ten  and  crab*  are  what  they  very  much  *uositt  on  ;  they 
ditabft  oyttert  uhen  open,  by  thnuiing  in  ona  qf  their 


patet,  but  are  often  cateh'd  by  the  mdden  elosinf 
and  held  mfatt  {the  oyster  being  immoveably  Jlie 
rock  of  others),  that  when  the  tt'de  comet  in  th 
drowned.  They  lie  all  the  day  in  hollovr  trees  an 
shady  swamps ;  at  night  they  rove  about  the  wa 
prey.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  good  meat,  exce|it 
they  eat  fish.' 

Dr.  Richardson,  speaking  of  the  K&ccoon,  says. ' 
wild  state  it  sleeps  Dj' day,  comes  from  its  retivat 
evening,  and  prowls  in  the  night  in  search  of  root*. 
green  com,  birds,  and  insects.  It  is  said  to  eat  men 
brain  or  suck  the  blood  of  such  birds  as  it  kills.  A 
water  it  frequents  the  lea-tkare  to  feed  on  cm) 
oysters.  It  is  fond  of  dipping  its  food  into  water  bi 
eats,  which  occasioned  Linneus  to  give  it  the  a, 
name  of  Intor.    It  climbs  trees  with  facility.' 

So  much  for  the  statement:^  relative  to  the  Racc« 
state  of  nature.  We  have  now  to  present  the  an 
the  reader  in  a  state  of  captivity,  and  here  anian 
find  confirmation  of  the  habits  ascribed  to  it  when  n 

In  Mr.  Bennett's  *  Tower  Menagerie '  we  find  a 
vi^ette  of  two  Raccoons,  one  of  them  intent  uposi 
spider,  and  the  other  in  the  act  tj  opening  an  oy^m 
captivity,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  '  they  are  easily  tinw 
even  appear  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  aitachmw 
they  never  entirely  lose  their  sentiment  of  indepw 
and  are  consequently  incapable  of  complete  domMtii 
When  placed  under  a  certain  degree  of  resCniM 
appear  contented  and  happy,  are  fond  of  play,  tu 
pleasure  in  the  caresses  uf  their  friends  aiid  n 
slrangera;  but  however  long  this  kind  of  domoti 
may  have  continued,  and  how  much  soever  they  dw 
reconciled  to  their  confinement,  Uie  moment  the  n 
is  withdrawn  and  they  feel  themselves  U  Iiber1),th 
of  freedom  prevails  over  every  other  consideratioi 
Ihey  become  as  wild  as  if  they  nad  never  been  m-li 
In  eating  they  commonly  support  themselves  on 
hind-legs,  and  carry  their  food  lo  (he  mouth  bette 
fore-paws,  having  first  plunged  it  in  water,  if  the 
element,  of  which  they  are  remarkably  fond,  is 
reach.  This  singular  peculiarity,  the  object  of  wl 
not  very  obvious,  but  from  whicn  the  animal  deri^ 
specific  name,  does  not  however  appear  to  be  u 
and  uniform,  being  frequently  entirely  neglected. 
same  may  he  said  of  their  fondness  for  shell-fish  an 
hisca,  lor  which  they  are  generally  stated  to  have  t 
partiality,  some  o/W^e./rte  the  handsome  pair  n-iv 
in  Uie  Menagerie  displauine  the  greatest  addr-. 
dexterity  in  opening  the  shell  of  an  oyster  and  eitt 


;-^)l„. 


For  the  readines.s  with  which  the  Raccoon  la 
strangers  we  can  answer  Iriim  personal  obBer\aiion. 
which  had  probably  escaped  from  a  menagerie,  was  i 
m  a  preserve  in  Dorsetshire  by  one  of  the  nnder-k< 
The  animal  Ijeoame  at  once  familiar  with  him,  ran 
his  shoulders,  put  his  paws  in  his  pockets,  uul  an 


U  boBu;  u  if  hv  liwl  beea  lus  uniniMnion  Tar 

I  ft>  Afaw— The  IW  hi  iwul  In  tlie  liat-maniir»r. 
ID*  IImIi,  wtun  tt  hui  bi-ieii  hul  nu  vri-et»blc>,  u 
I  niill>llAVuiw«l.  In  tlio  •  Prtfout  Dowrlptiun  iif 
'l&tB;,  uaonc  ihu  bvaal*  Mv  aiuiinv(»liiil 
I.  «•  ^mnA  autuo  n*  IaiuIm!.' 
M«lh*oiji.  (Stoir.i 
Imnurttin  DORi>«[HniilitiK  wlili  IhMa  or  OULO. 

_  r<irniafk:'^lneuOt«^;    lauitiicH,  j^;   molar*. 


i)C  tite  40ll  cu*hioii»  ott  ifae  uuder  lurlkcR  ot  (he  low. 

0  ia  ti  portion  af  tho  iatoguiasDt  of  the  Mune  ftnimul, 
afc  thtt  exteruul  orifice  of  thi;  msfttu^  audiUiniu, 
ia  hert'  snddnnlf  expaotlis],  &ud  Uiv  invity  }irovid«<l 
ghlJy  elevated  ni*r)£itui  wid  •ome  iiiternAl  foldn  or 
;  but  there  is  no  pn^vcUng  external  concha  in  tbis 
,  nliich,  M  it  btiirowH  fur  ievapotaxy  purpOAVA,  has 
>Ar4tus  iot  collrctiiui  the  raya  of  viniiul  uoiy  mi  IHr 
>ed  w  waa  compaliole  with  Rubtemmeous  prugres- 
No.  WM  thavii,  the  femalu  orsimt  in  thii  «peci«s. 
ari»  are  compltttdy  iccIoso4  in  peritoneal  tajittilBs; 
in  of  the  right  utpadu  Iins  been  rcmovni  to  expose 
iry,  which  pre««nl6  a  iioootii  und  uven  cxltrior ;  « 
i"  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  opposite  cvpwlt^. 
\itf  otlhe  ItJl  liom  of  tlie  ulvriut  is  purtlv  (^xpo»«d, 
w  trip  thick,  lon$:itudinftl.  and  oblique  fDld*  of  the 
ing  mcinbrftie.  Thu  o>  tincn  i*  tijrmrd  bf  a  double 
r  pnuiiiDunce ;  llie  interniJ  surface  at  the  com* 
ni«nt  of  the  vagina  U  beoet  with  nunietoa*  and 

1  ubliquo  ruga*,  which  hccome  larger  and  more 
iiliiinl  Kjj  lliey  upproaeli  tlie  urolhro-sexuti  canal ; 
[itm  opvitt  into  ttiia  cuml  by  n  bilubed  lold  ur  pro- 
■  ifMimbline  ivicciiiid  o*  tincie(  the  uiethnv opens 
bf  Ulterior  lobe  ur  prominence  of  tlii*  fold.  The 
nmM  of  tlie  uiettiro-wxual  canal  i»  very  Hinnolh. 
Q  anal  sland  in  laid  open  to  xhon  the  stnootli  and 
iag  epiQielbm  wluch  linw  11*  uavity. 

'H»ni  Cdjxmint. 

jfg^liou. — Hair  rnthRT  smooth,  hut   iLitf  ftiut  wiry. 
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Body  aho<ra  fruiB  Unf  lop  of  Uiu  beml  tu  tliw  ruol  of  Urp 
tail  dn!l  ii»h-pvy,  whitcrt  li>wBnl»  thr  ii'iiti.  Munlc 
lipurc  iiiund  tlie  eye*  and  e^n,  limbs,  all  llic  und*r  •paftK 
md  re»t  of  llii>  tail  hlui.  Claw*  on  t lit  fort'-Heet  Iodr,  thn 
middlo  thrve  lonifUt,  the  intamal  eUn  plai'ud  much  Diiirr 
tiai^wiird  Uhui  the  rent.  Hulk  oliiitit  that  of  a  BadKeVr 
Total  leaetli  I't'ee  (t*t.  the  tail  about  i  sixth  of  ll)*  lenfih. 
Heii(l)l  aiiuiit  tun  or  twelve innhi-,, 

llila  uiijieun  In  be  the  Viivi       "  "  ''  lnubi-r, 

fialfi  Cinmim*  of  Deitm&re^l.  ''t  F. 

Cuticr,  Vifrrra  mtUii'on  Kw\  ■  ■    illuni' 

vuliacli,  Tixu4i  mtltivonu  ol'  'i..  •ivam 

ofThunberif,  $rijiMinft««nof  h.u.: ,.i::mMin. 

Pixilrr  IFf^nri  and  RaitI  ol  Pcunwil,  ii.-'!,-u  ll\t*ti  aS 
Shaw,  Viiitig  fri'l'T  ot  Iha  Dutch  (June  cdoniil*,  and 
fitaifmu  Pm»t  of  La  Cwlle. 

Mr.  Bennett  nbucrvn*  that  Ihia  animal  wan  flrtt,  clearly 
duicribed  by  La  Caillu  in  bi<  '  VoyB^e  b>  Uie  Cape.'  under 
ihn  miiapplied  deus;nat)On  eiven  above  Ss  thu  laal 
tynanrm.  Tliin  nnmerilcd  epiithct,  he  rcmarh*.  hiu,  In  all 
prnbaliility,  );lven  nie  to  tlie  genend  opinion  that  it  a  also 
■he  nnimal  referred  to  by  Kotbe  aa  Ibe  StiLikhiukix<n  of  the 
Dulcli  Oolunint*  t  but  there  i*  ociucely  one  part  ul'  hia 
account  of  that  dinKuatiiig  crealiUT!  whiob  falriy  warmoLi 
tho  inference.  It  ia  fnr  more  likelr,  Mr.  fknoolt  ihinlu, 
thai  hi*  b«M(  wu  Ihc  Zorillc.  to  wluch  alone,  of  all  the 
animaU  of  Sontliein  Africa  it*  mannoo  bear  a  oIom 
reiiKmblancc.  SpuTmann  doieribfd  it  with  tolrmbia  ae- 
euracv.  under  ila  Holtentnt  and  Cutouud  dcei^iaiion,  which 
it  still  retaint.    Onielln  and  6Iiaw  have  subdivided  Ihaae 

innyuH  and  formed  Iwo  upcciei,  I'if^iTTa  Copmnt  and 

rrrra  mfUiitrra.     Pennant,  wlio  ^iviai  the  deiii^uationii 

La  Cailie,  Spamnann,  and  Kolbe,  under  hn  title  Bittet, 
mW  John  Hnntcr's  living  Indian  specimen,  treated  it  aa 
dintincl  from  tbv  African  Hnimal,  and  called  it  the  Jwhaa 
H'ldaT,  out  of  which  8haw  rnade  hi»  f/riu*  fmlicat. 

'  Tbe  only  viailile  difierenco,'  nyi  Mr.  Bennclt„  '  whieli 
we  ban  been  able  to  iletecl  iietwecn  the  A*iiitic  juad 
African  aniraalit  coiui>iti>  in  this,  that  the  lottur  in  de*cribeil 
u  ]M>wcMin^  a  alripc  of  lishtcr  icray.  about  nn  inch  in 
breadtlu  paaunc  from  behind  the  ean  alouKuaeh  aide,  and 
(ornitng  uie  boundary  of  Ihe  Iwo  colonn,  wliich  i»  entirely 
wanting  in  our  Kpeeimen,  and  in  the  fi|;iire  of  tiie  Indian 
variety  given  by  General  Hardwicke.' 

Gnogtaphkai  nUtrihutinu. — South  Alricn  and  India. 
"  Uabrls.  df*. — The  hide  of  Ihia  ([uailruped  i»  no  lough  and 
inon?,  that,  accordjnc  to  SpHrnnaD,  if  anybody  catchei  hold 
(if  it  by  the  baek  part  of  the  neck,  it  i*  nlile  to  ttun  round, 
HO  to  speak,  in  ita  ^iu  and'tille  ihe  offendin?  ami.  Thti 
claws  of  the  forv-faet  are  longest  and  well  formed  for 
grubbine.  The  beet,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
uultior  faat  quoted,  who  drew  his  infumiatiuti  [rom  the 
notlniitots,  l\imi»h  the  principal  menna  of  mbtiltenee  to 
the  llatH.  These  iruecta,  in  Ihni  pan  of  Itouin  Africa 
where  lbs  Katel  is  finindL  usually  inhabit  the  deserted 
Inira  and  bumnn  cJ  th«  Bthiotnan  Doar,  Xb*  I'orcupinei 
&e.,  and,  ocoClffiRft  '"  t'"^  necounli  pnn.  the  Ratcl. 
which  t<r«ys  ill  the  eveniu|r.  asuend*  to  tint  hi^'hcst  parts 
of  the  deserte  to  lookout,  and  will  thm  WW  its  pxw  before 
iU  eyea  to  prevent  their  being  daailed  by  the  sun.  Here 
he  walohea  and  hslens  for  tho  Htmry-Otuth  Cuckoo  [Inui- 
CATosiNAi],  which  servei  both  the  Ilottcnlot nnd (iMaoiiiped 
as  a  eonduetor  tu  the  l>*es'  utoci-,  or  I'nr  tlin  flichl  of  the 
bees  themselves.  If  Ibe  beatt  It^vi'  liti-k  to  irm-e  ih<'  ifuide 
or  the  insect  it  ftllows,  and  il'  ihe  m-sl  be  <m  Uie  BTOund  or 
near  it.  undenntnei  it  with  its  natural  dlg^n^  iastniroenu. 
and  seooRs  the  Contents.  If  the  mat  oe  in  the  tree,  the 
Ratel,  wluch  cannot  climb,  gtam  the  trunk  in  its  unavail- 
ing rage,  leaving  marks  Which  the  Hottentot  well  knowsas 
indicative  of  the  treasure  above. 

Mr.  Bennett  well  ohaervea  that  the  dentition  of  Ilie 
Kalcl  is  much  at  variance  with  the  dlul  above  attributed  to 
hiiu.  and  that  the  accuracy  of  the»e  accounts  may  be 
donbl«d.  "It  rcqnirw,*  saya  he.  "the  most  positive  evi- 
denuo  to  convince  us  that  an  auimal,  the  numl'cr  and  dis- 
pmdtiou  (if  whose  teeth  eorreepoiid  more  closely  with  niotc 
of  thu  cats  than  any  oth«r  qnadnipi'd  with  wWch  we  are 
acquainted,  and  exnibil  a  CBniinHi"i>  limimtiM  warcely. 
if  at  dl.  Ulterior  lo  that  whii-li  >     ■  '  -  '■imn: 

organs  in  tlie  llyseii:i»,  shoul/  (rnm 

these occouiila  we  ore  lelT  to  liri  <iipine 

of  a  hive  ul' bees  and  the  konui  lomb. 

Still   there   exi*t   such   decisive  iiiailn    nf    a   duinni»hed 
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capacity  for  preying  on  animal  food  in  tlie  thickset  and 

cluraBv  form  of  its  body,  the  shortness  of  its  limlw,  ita 
partially  plantigrade  n-alk,  the  structure  of  its  clans,  the 
elongation  of  ilsmuizlc,  and  even  in  the  fonn  of  the  teeth 
themselves,  as  to  induce  us  to  pause  before  we  determine 
to  reject  the  popular  testimony  as  unworthy  of  credit, 
although  ive  must  regard  it  as  doubtful  on  some  particular 
points,  and  insufficient  and  imperfect  on  the  nhole.' 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Indian  animal  General  Hardwicke 
gives  a  very  different  account.  He  notices  it  as  found  in 
several  patts  of  India,  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  whence  it  rarely  comes  forth  by  day,  but 
prowls  at  night  round  the  dnelltnga  of  the  Mohammedan 
natives,  and  scratches  up  the  newly-buried  dead  bodies, 
unle»  the  graves  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  thorny 
bushes.  So  quickly  does  it  burrow,  that  it  will  work  itself 
under  cover  in  the  hardest  ground  in  ten  minutes.  The 
natives  sometimes  dig  them  out  and  take  them  alive ;  but 
the  old  ones  are  secured  with  difficulty  and  seldom  live 
long  in  captivity.  The  young  however  are  docile  and 
"'  ""  '  Tlieir  food  is  flesh  in  any  state,  but  birds  and 
[>ear  to  be  very  acceptable.  They  are  fond 
oi  cjimoing,  out  climb  clumsily,  although  they  will  ramble 
securely  along  every  arm  of  a  branching  tree,  if  it  be  suffi- 


playfiil. 
living  ra' 


claim  their  uneasiness  by  a  hoarse  call  or  bark  from  the 
throat. 

The  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  came  from 
Madras :  it  was  for  a  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  description  : — 

'  As  far  as  its  manners  have  yet  been  developed,  it 
appears  to  t>e,  with  regard  to  man  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  playful  and  good  tempered  of  beasts,  soliciting  the 
attention  of  almost  every  visitor  by  throwing  itsclumsy  txxly 
into  a  variety  of  antic  postures,  and  when  noticed,  tumbling 
head  over  heels  with  every  symptom  of  delight.  But 
towards  animals  it  exhibits  no  such  mildness  of  temper; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  cat-like  eagerness  with 
which  it  watches  the  motions  of  any  of  the  smaller  among 
them  that  happen  to  pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive 
dread  manifested  by  the  latter  on  perceiving  it.  Its  food 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting,  like  that  of  the  bears  and 
other  less  carnivorous  be&sts,  of  bread  and  milk  in  the 
morning,  and  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.'  (Zoolo- 
logkal  Gariknt.) 


Fossil  Ursid.i:. 


period  {Eocene   of  Lyell 

lr_vp^um  of  the  Basin  of  l-nns. 

"The  resort  of  the  Raccoon*  to  the  seashore  in  search  of 

oysters,  8m;.,  apd  of  the  Turkeys  lo  the  same  locaiitv  for 

tfic  pur])osti  of  feeding  upon  Ihe  Fiddler  Crabs  above 
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noticed,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  sli^ 

su^ect  of  fossil  footsteps,  ripple-marlu,  &c 

The  great  geographical  range  of  the  ttii^^ltd) 
Urrtu,  in  the  coldest  and  hottest  regiona,  n^gHh 
notion  that  extinct  Elephants  and  Majstodona  "^it 
been  equally  adapted  to  eitremes  of  climate,  fla  ' 
fur  of  the  froien  Elephant  of  Sibetm  will  at  once  i 
to  those  who  think  on  this  subiect. 

URSINS.  ANNE  MARIE  DE  LA  TREUOVI 
PRINCESSE  DES,  was  remarkable  in  her  day  k 
daring  and  restless  spirit  of  political  intrigue.  & 
daughter  of  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke  of  Numn 
was  bom  before  1642,  and  married,  in  1659,  Adreis  I 
de  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Chalais.  Her  huAaod 
banished,  in  1663,  for  being  engafed  in  a  dud; 
she,  following  him  to  Italy,  was  left  by  hia  death  a« 
in  a  foreign  land.  In  1675  she  married  the  tU 
rich  duke  of  Bracciano,  head  of  the  Oraini  {*naijf,i 
whose  death  she  sold  the  duchy,  and,  letaininE  f^ 
family  name,  was  called  '  la  Princesse  dea  Uiai^ 
which  name  she  is  known  in  histoiy,  Rome  mi  ■ 
time  looked  upon  as  the  best  school  of  state  intrigncj 
the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle,  and  dexterou)  p> 
was 'soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  rf' 
court.  In  1701,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  nurai 
the  princess  of  Savoy,  the  choice  of  a  cametan* 
occasioned  considerable  embarrasanent.  Looi*  ] 
'.ther  dared  to  confide  the  post  to  a  Spanish  lady.fl 


give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  appointmtMi 
French  lady.  Madame  des  Urains,  an  Italian  pdi 
though  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  was  ultimate^ 


1701  she  joined  her  myaJ  mistreas  rf  } 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  (in  ITO), 
princess  retained  the  post  of  camerara-major  lil 
queen's  death  in  1714.  Previous  to  her  ephemenl 
grace  the  princess  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Sp 
party  at  court ;  after  her  return  she  appeara  to  hsTt  i 
entirely  by  the  direction  of  Madame  Maintenon.  . 
the  death  of  the  queen  the  chief  solicitude  of  Madin 
Drains  was  to  select  a  new  wife  for  Philip,  over  wboi 
might  exercise  as  unbounded  a  control  as  over  ba 
decessor.  Alberoni,  by  his  false  representatiom  d 
character  of  Elizabeth  ramese,  persuaded  her  to  [n 
the  king's  union  with  that  princess.  The  firet  step  a 
new  queen  was  to  drive  the  caraerara-major  hiea 
with  indignity ;  astep  to  which  the  king  submittedn 
remonstntnce,  and  against  which  the  court  of  Ji 
ofl'ered  no  objection.  Hopeless  of  returning  to  Sou 
Pnneess  des  Ursins  retired  to  Rome,  but,  unab»ti 
withoat  the  eicitement  of  political  intrigue,  she  thru 
services  upon  the  Pretender  James  Stuart,  who  ill 
her  to  do  the  honoura  of  his  house,  till  her  (M 
December,  1722.  Madame  des  Ursins  was  z  mere  too 
her  political  struggles  were  exclusively  personaL 
could  make  and  unmake  friendships — supplant  favo 
— recover  power  when  undermined  neraelf~~.but  of  gs 
ing  a  state  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  em 
shadow  of  an  idea.  She  was  merely  one  of  tboM 
though  gaudy  weeds  which  grow  up  m  courts,  audi 
no  use  even  when  they  supplant  triflers  as  wortfak 
themselves.  The  memoira  and  letters  of  the  Prince 
Ursins  mierest  us  in  the  same  way  that '  Gil  Bias'  doe 
their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure.  In  this  pa 
view  her  correspondence  with  the  Mar^chal  de  V^ 
and  still  more  her  correspondence  with  Madame  MiJB 
fboth  have  been  published),  are  very  edifying.  It  i» 
from  those  letters  that  all  her  unquestiunable  enerE 
versatility  only  enabled  her  to  make  her  power  the  ■ 
of  more  embroiling  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Spain  d 
the  War  of  Succession.  _ 

t  HSl'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  II 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  on  the  2 
December,  1529,  at  Rome.  He  was  the  natural  so( 
commander  of  the  order  of  Maha,  who  belonged  I 
noble  family  of  the  Ocsini.  During  l^s  early  yes 
education  was  conducicd  with  great  care,  but  aller 
a  dinputc  arose  between  his  mother  and  his  father,  in 
sequence  of  which  she  and  her  child  were  cast  upo 
world  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  sm 
obliged  to  seek  support  by  begging.  However,  some 
indications  of  talent  which  the  boy  evinced  prx>cu[vd 
a  place  as  >  clericus '  in  the  church  of  St.  John  it 
Lateran.    Here  he  attracted  the  attention  arid  gaiiw 
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•n  uf  tli«  ntmv  of  Gtntilio  Dvlftiu.  u  ha 
_  onh  loDk  IiJni  inio  hia  bounc.  but  &!jra  iiuitmotcd  him 

iW  all  iii«  influciiiri!  iu  his  tehalfj  anil  tStet  Vr- 
hul  bcRQ  iirdainpd  piie«i,  tie  obuin^  succvbutely 
''  pr«r«r(Qi.'nta  in  llic  chuiuh.  and  b^ciims  at.  Inst  the 
:BHir  to  hi*  hroersL'I'ir.  He  now  riirmed  tlie  ne(|uiunt- 
i>  ouil  (ti>mil()ilp  nftbc  most  di«lin»ii»h«d  tad  Icam^il 
t  in  Ivotne  aiid  Italy.  Ciinlinul  Rainutius  mitdc  him 
libruian  :  nnd.  niter  bi«  death,  C&rdinal  AIctHmlvr 
BMe  uQ^^d  hill  urvic^ii  for  lh<!  mnirr  nurp>w«.  In 
4  pOMt]on»  he  «a*<  veiy  liUendly  rewanlcd.  iind  had 
opporluniiici  at  breaming  itcqHiUntcd  wilb  all  (he 
lure*  of  mitienl  litoruiun!  und  art  which  were  then 
wn.  Cardinal  CaraJTs  Terommvmlbd  him  to  Paw 
,  XIII., iLnd  firocurvd  him  nn  annual  ^ensioii  of  200 
The  BRipie  idoume  whieh  tie  now  cnjorod  cnitbled 
[lajqicndGonMdgrableniitMonlKitfk*,  MSS.  ofunlient 
K  Knd  u  vidunblc  archiLcoloiciciil  muMiim.  And  to 
t  hiB  mother,  for  whom  he  uwityi  tliowed  a  tfiidcr 
m.  When  Ilo  «-u  odviuired  in  yvtn  hv  mule  !ii» 
[,  inwiitch  hv  bequeathed  hii  muMtiim  loCiu^hiaL)  Oio- 
0  Paraew.  liU  M8S.  to  the  Tatic&n  libnry.  hU  printed 
'n  to  Uoratici  Lanuclotti.  and  the  «nin  of  'MX  crtiwn» 
entllio  DelBiii,  biahou  of  Cftmnrina,  who  ww  protiohly 
u  rolAtjon  to  liifi  rorly  benefactor.  He  died  U  Rome 
>e  IflihofMiiy,  looei 
Vilvius  Uffiinu»  pouessed  very  exIeEuivu  leaniiog,  and 
nu  x  mnn  of  koo^  *'""i'  o"^  t»lcnl-  His  knonledee  of 
ieot  MtiS.waiivM'yKreal.iiJid  he  wasparliciilitrly«killi;d 
dtcipherine  thvm.  Ot  Win  art  he  tippeun  lo  have  mudu 
>rt  of  Mcret.  upon  wliich  he  avoided  giving  any  infocma- 
t  wbea  he  waa  a»ked.  Hit  "urk».  wliich  are  very  nu- 
),ccinni«t  of  comnieiititrick,('4ilical  and  exetcellcal,  uo 
lent  wriUn,  cditionn  uf  them,  and  original  trcntiMn  nn 
iqiuuian  aubjcets.  Anumjr  hiH  commentariei.  wtiich 
osuallv  vcjy  short,  hut  imeftil  for  tbn  crilienl  study  of 
BJilient*.  the  moA  impurlanl  arc  Ihoac  on  the '  Scriptorva 
RiuUcae ;'  on  the  Roman  liittoriaus,  such  bb  Salliut. 
wr,  Uvv,  VrJleiu*.  Tacilui,  Suetonius.  Sportianiu,  aad 
rn.  Tnci>«  nolvn  oa  llie  Roman  hiiiloriam  arc  reprinted 
iC  end  of  hik  ■  FnigmentEi  Hintoricoiiim  Roiaanonim,' 
rcrp,  ISKl,  Avo.  Ha  notra  on  Scxtna  Pnmponiim 
m  arv  pilnted  in  several  sutMcqucnt  edillons  uf  tliia 
Dimiman  :  those  on  all  the  work!>  of  Cicero  apneaied 
HLntu'crp,  1581,  Svo.,  and  are  oIm  contained  in  Lanibi- 
*»  edilion  of  Cicero.  Bcaidcs  the  fragment*  of  the  Ro- 
.1  liiiloiiani,  he  edited  a  collection  of  the  lyric  and  elc- 
a  poets  of  Orcere ;  )uid  in  1562  he  publiwied  the  flmt 
ion  of  the  '  Eclogac  de  LejcBtionibus,  which  contained 
parU  of  the  worka  of  Folybius,  Dlonysius.  and 
which  had  imtil  thea  been  unknown.  Among 
original  ditM.-rtalions  of  Ursinus  we  may  mention : — 
Famlliae  Romanae,  quae  reperiuntur  in  antitjuis  nu- 
matibiia,'  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
publiihcd  by  C.  Palin,  1663.  II  ia  also  printed  in  vol. 
ftf  Ora«viiiH'a  ■  Theaaurua  Ant  i  quit  alum  Romananim-' 
Iraftj;inps  et  Elogin  Vironim  ilKtstrium,  e  marmoribus, 
ria,  ct  geromis  exprvuae.'  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
F&ber  (ItKHl).  with  a  commentary.  3,  An  appendix  lo 
""*  '  treatise  '  De  Tridinio  Romano.'  A  Life  of 
which  his  wdl  hIeo  is  prints,  was  published 
Joaeph  Caslalio,  Rome.  1657,  8«o.  It  ia  reprinted  in 
'  Vitae  Selectae  erudilonim  quorundam  Viroi-um.'  pub- 
d  at  Brcalaii,  17II. 
[Compare  Tomaaini,  E/ogia ;  Niceron,  Mtmnirea  des 
immea  Illutlrei,  vol.  KXiv. ;  Jother,  Ailgem.  GeUhrUJi' 
Xfr.) 

JHSITITTS.  ZACHARl'AS,  a  celebrated  German  divine 
the  (ixlcenlh  century,  waa  born  al  Breslau  on  the  18lh 
July,  I&34.  He  stuaicd  at  Wittenbert;,  and  sa  he  was 
ry  poor,  he  wsa  obliged  to  live  on  eretuitie^  and  on  wliat 
oouid  cam  by  private  lessons.     Hij  uncommon   perse- 

and  industry  gained  hirr.  the  friendship  of  Mr 

n.  vrhn.    in    \!k¥7    tno'"  *"'~"  ---'*■-   ^-—  '-  ■*--  — 


ptRo«t  immediately  after  his  return  to  Wiitenbt  „ 
' — Minted  rector  of  llie  Gymnaiiuro  Etisabcllmnum  at 
I  1008.    Beini;  a  toltoner  of  Meianchthon,  he 
I  became  involv*^  in  Iheologieai  conUovenies  with 
P.C,  No.  1624. 


the  flrik-tly  l.iithvrsn  divines  of  Bivslau  reaiiecling  tbn 
aatiire  of  Urn  Lord*  iiipaBr  nod  haptinn, and  he  waa  dUHjI^ 
nated  bythu  name  of'the  Sa^nuuenlutiun.'  He  mnUineil 

la*D«nvii.-n.  iiu  ihf-f  .ul.J.'i't.iri  .i  Llj-«.,k.ii l,,ii  aa  he 

not  inclin.  a  ■  ■■.  t  lo 

rtaip  m  !'■'  ■  ..  .IJL* 

kind  and   tn..-,.  ■■-n(r. 

tiimlcr.  and  u\......     i o-i  .i.'i  ..<  i-n  lUKt  i.  m^.-- ;;ian  a 

lw«1v«moatti  ul  JUncti,  ulicii  liu  KM  114^(111  \o  a  pibJaiAof' 
thip  in  the  Culluj^uni  Sapietitiae  at  Hddr-lberg.  In  tlic 
year  1362  tie  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and,  al  iht 
command  of  tlic  elector  palatine,  Prvdcric  III.,  Vrainu 
drew  up  the  Aunouo  llcidelner);  Catecliiim.  wbieli  hw  aub^ 
aequeolly  adopted  by  all  th«  Gcnmin  Cijvinii>l«  aa  Tb«  M' 
ixuition  of  Uieir  creed.  It  waa  fiercely  attuckrd  liy  the 
Lullierani.  audi  oa  Flaciua,  Ro^nua,  and  othen.  The 
elector  ordered  Utaiutu  to  write  a  iehoca  at  it,  wlildi  ap- 
pealed in  1903,  in  Gorman.  The  atlauka  upon  (tie  vtvctor 
and  lib>  proKgfi  liowever  did  not  nrocvfd  IVoni  Ijillierau 
divines  alone ;  and  the  elector  wtw  diar^  byaomc  piincc* 
of  Uie, empire  with  protecting  and  propacatiog  douUlnva 
contraiy  lu  Ibe  Au^bnrj;  Coofewiun.  Uriinia  ww  again 
called  upon  to  write  a  defence  of  hia  doetilnea.  TIdd  he 
did  In  inKi.  in  a  work  called  •  Sxrgv,m  Vemt  Socttina«  de 
Sacramciitia  contra  BAcmeiateruui.'  In  ISM  Oninua  at- 
tended the  colloquy  at  Maulbmnn,  at  which  bo  apolce 
Willi  ^eat  energy  a^ainat  ilrentiua  and  Schmidlinua.  and 
the  doctrine  of  Utiitjuily  msiotained  bythem.  About  tiie 
aame  time  tlie  elector  founded  aomc  new  educational  cata- 
bliabmenl*  at  Amberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Ncuhaua;  and 
I'riinui,  at  lui  request,  drew  up  the  nil#«  for  their  adminis- 
tration. The  maimer  in  which  he  discharged  tbi*  and 
other  dulica  laiiwd  irrainua  so  high  in  the  eateem  of  hl> 
jwince.  Uiat  in  1371.  when  the  profiMHin-hip  of  IheoloEv 
in  ih«  uiiivenilv  of  Lauaonnc  waa  Otfef<:d  fu  him.  and  t^i 
aeeniud  inclined  to  accept  it,  the  elector  took  the  paiua  lo 
pernuade  Unduua  lo  remain  at  HMdelh«rg.  Thq  elector 
palatine  Frwderic  HI.  died  in  1377.  and  wua  Micccrdcd  1^- 
rita  Jtnn  Ludwig,  on  which  a  grcAt  change  took  place  lu 
the  jnlatinatij :  for  as  tliii  prince  tolcmted  onlv  iilrict  Lu- 
thoranit  tunon)^  his  clergy  aod  in  the  uuivcniily.  Urdnut  and 
hia  disciples  ivire  obligeil  to  quit  Fleidelherg  in  1578.  and 
went  lo  Ntusladt,  where  he  was  itumcdiutely  appointed 
profeaaor  of  IhpoloBy  at  ihc  Bymnasium  which  waa  Juat 
establlsbed  llicrt-.  Here  Uminus  tavighl  theology  and 
logic,  and  continued  his  at udies  without  any  further  dii^ 
turbanee  until  his.deatli,  on  tbu  lilb  of  March.  15S3. 

Ursinua  was  a  modest,  though  very  paaaonate  man ;  but 
he  exercised  great  control  over  hb  pasaiona.  and  he  la  aaid 
never  lo  have  answered  an  objection  immediately.  He 
had  no  talent  for  preaching,  and  he  duicnntinued  it  a«  won 
aa  he  discovered  Ilia  imfltncwt.  Hi^  diligence  and  appli- 
cation were  extraordinary  L  and  in  order  that  he  mif;ht  not 
be  diiturlHid  by  intrudera,lie  put  the  following  loftcriplicn 
on  the  door  of  hia  study : — 

Atii  mo  Uutwurni  s4Juvs  1* 

Some  of  Itia  works  were  at  the  lime  Iraoslaled  into  Enslixh : 
for  insfanue.  his  exposition  cf  Iha  Eloidelburg  Cateciiisiu, 
under  the  title  of 'Sumrae  of  the  Chtiidian  Religion.' traua- 
lated  by  Henry  Parrie,  I5S7.  4to.  All  hU  vtorka  were  col- 
lected and  publishcdafter  hb death,  at  Neuitadt,  1587;  but 
the  best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that  tvhich  waa 
edited  by  his  former  pupils,  David  Pareua  and  Quinnua 
Keuterus,  at  Heidelberg,  1612,  3  vols.  fol. 

(M.  Adamue,  I'ilae  Germanorum  T/imiogoruni ;  Baylc. 
Dictiiiiinaire  ilial.  et  Crilimie,  under  '  Ursinus.'J 

URSI'NUS,  BENJAMIN,  a  desL-endant  of  the  cele 
brated  Zachariaa  Urainus,  diKlinguiahed  himself  as  a  Lu- 
ttieran  preacher  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Keventeenlh 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli  century.  He  waa  at 
firet  court  preachac  lo  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1701,  when  Frederic  I,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Pi-uaala, 
lie  made  Ursinus  bishop,  and  raised  him  to  tlie  rank  of  no- 
bility. Vrsinus  usv.6  Xo  begin  hii  sermuna  witb  the  words 
■  Once  upon  a  time,'  When  Frederic  I.  died,  in  1713.  hia 
successor,  Frederic  William  I.,  whu  employed  liimself  in 
regulating  the  finances  of  his  kingdom  and  reducing  the 
imOlic  expenditure,  aL>o  reduced  the  aalaty  of  his  bubop, 
Ursinuti.  The  bishop  petitioned  that  Ina  former  inoomft 
might  be  restored :  the  king  replied  by  a  Irttwr,  whlen 
Vot.  SXVI. — JL 
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contained  only  these  words,  *  All  that  was  once  upon  a  | 
time.*    The  sermons  preached  by  Ursinus  on  various  great 
court  occsusions  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other 
preachers  of  the  time,  both  in  style  and  matter. 

(Jbcher,  Allgem.  Gelehr ten-Lexicon y  iv.,  p.  1735.) 

URSULINES,  an  order  of  nuns  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  founded  about  the  year  1537,  by  Angela  Merici, 
commonly  called  Angela  of  Brescia,  who  was  bom  in  1511, 
at  Desenzano,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  died  at  Brescia, 
2l8t  March,  1540.  Tlie  institution  was  formally  approved 
of  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Pa^ul  III.,  in  1544,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  tne  name  of  Ursulines  was  given 
to  the  order,  after  the  famous  British  Saint  Ursula,  respect- 
ing whom  and  her  11,000  (or,  as  others  say,  71  ,CKK)  virgins), 
the  reader  may  consult,  besides  the  Martyrologies,  Selden's 
note  on  the  eighth  song  of  Drayton*s  '  Polyolbion.'  It 
appears  however  that  Angela,  who,  young  as  she  was,  had 
been  elected  the  first  superior  of  her  order,  and  had  ruled 
it  with  great  wisdom  for  the  two  or  three  years  she  lived, 
had  selected  or  sugsrested  this  designation  for  it  before  she 
died.  The  approbation  of  his  predecessor  was  renewed  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1571,  with  additional  privileges, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Sixtus V.  and  PauIV. 
The  order  of  the  Ursulines  was  designed  mainly  for  the 
succour  of  poverty  and  sickness,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
young ;  ana  wherever  it  was  established  the  nuns  principally 
devoted  themselves  to  these  services,  in  rendering  which 
they  mixed  freely  with  the  world,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  members  of  the  vaiious  orders  of  Charity  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  do.  At  first  indeed  they  neither 
oound  themselves  by  the  usual  irrevocable  vows,  nor  even 
lived  together  in  communities ;  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  always  some  members  of  the  order  who  continued  to 
reside  with  their  families  or  by  themselves  at  their  own 
houses.  In  course  of  time  however  the  Ursulines,  like 
the  other  religious  orders,  came  for  the  most  part  to  be 
distributed  in  monasteries,  especially  in  France,  where  they 
chiefly  flourished.  The  first  house  of  Ursuline  nuns  was 
founded  at  Paris,  in  1604,  by  Madame  de  Sainte  Beuve, 
and  the  members  first  took  the  three  solemn  vows  in  1614, 
in  conformity  with  a  bull  of  Paul  V.,  granted  13th  June, 
1612.  A  note  on  the  article  *  Angela  Merici '  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  *  Biographic  Universelle '  states  that  there 
were  before  the  Revolution  115  dependencies  on  the  chief 
house  of  the  order  at  Paris,  including  one  established  at 
Quebec  in  Canada.  But  Helyot,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  Ordres 
Monastiques,*  says  that  when  he  wrote  (1715)  there  were 
more  than  350  Ursuline  convents  in  France.  For  further 
information  respecting  the  Ursulines,  both  of  France  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  reader  may  consult 
;his  last-mentioned  work,  vol.  iv.,  chapters  20  to  32  in- 
clusive, pp.  150-223.  Helyot  gives  twenty  plates  of  the 
costume  of  the  order,  which  appears  to  have  been  black  in 
some  countries  and  white  in  others,  and  to  have  varied 
in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  colour. 

URSUS.     [Bears;  Ursid^.] 

URTl'CA  (from  uro\  a  genus  of  plants  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Nettle.  Nettle  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  netel,  or  ntpdl,  a  needle,  which  is  applied  to 
these  plants  on  account  of  their  possessing  small  bristles  or 
prickles  which  have  a  stinginc:  property.  This  genus  is 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  UrticaccK.  The  flowers  are 
either  monoecious  or  dioecious.  The  staminiferous  flowers 
have  a  single  perianth  of  4  leaves,  containinj^  the  rudiment 
of  a  piitil.  The  pistilliferous  flowers  have  a  single  perianth 
of  2  leaves ;  a  sessile  stigma,  and  a  dry  fruit  containing  a 
single  seed.  Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous  plants 
or  under-shrubs,  and  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Three  of  the  species,  of  which  there  are  about 
forty,  are  British. 

Lrticit  pihii/eni,  the  Roman  Nettle,  has  opposite,  ovate, 
serrated  leaves,  with  transverse  nerves,  and  the  pistilliferous 
flowei's  pedunculated,  and  arranged  in  globose  spikes. 
This  plant  is  found  in  England,  under  walls  and  amongst 
nibbish,  principally  near  the  sea,  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  SufTolk.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Tliis  is  the  most  \irulent  of  our  native  nettles. 
lU  stinging:  propel  ties  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a 
form  ot^  hair,  which  lias  at  its  ba-^c  a  baa:  of  poisonous 
secretion,  which  is  forced  into  the  hair  when  pressed,  and 
jiroduccft  the  j»tinu:ing  effects  which  are  common  to  several 
species  of  the  gcnu^.    TStings.] 

I/,  digica,  the  Great  Nettle,  has  ovate-acuminate  leaves. 


cordate  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious  in  < 
much  branched,  and  the  clusters  in  jpairs.  This  i 
common  plant  throughout  Europe,  in  waste  place 
walls  and  hedge-banks.  The  tops  of  this  plant,  whei 
in  spring,  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  potherb,  et 
amongst  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland.  Walter  \ 
his  '  Kob  Roy,'  alludes  to  this  practice  when  Fai 
sBjSy  *■  Nae  doubt  I  should  understand  my  ain  t 
horticulture,  seeing  I  was  bred  in  the  parish  of  Dre 
near  Glasco',  where  they  raise  l&ng-kail  under  gl( 
force  the  early  nettles  for  their  spring-kail.'  They 
often  now  cultivated.  The  staJk  of  this  plant  ; 
strong  woody  fibre,  like  that  of  hemp,  and  is  caj 
being  manufactured  into  cloth,  ropes,  paper,  &e 
root,  when  boiled  with  alum,  yields  a  oolouriai 
which  will  dye  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour.  A  decot 
this  plant  salted  will  coa^late  milk  very  readily 
giving  it  any  disagreeable  flavour.  The  caterp 
many  butterflies  and  moths  f&ed  upon  its  leaves 
medicinal  agent,  it  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and  vi 
properties,  and  *•  nettle-tea '  is  a  popular  remedy  fi 
diseases.  In  the  green  state  few  animals  will  eat  ti 
mon  nettle,  but  when  dried  it  is  readily  eaten  by  ^ 
oxen. 

U,  urens.  Small  Nettle,  has  opposite  elliptical  ler 
about  5  nearly  parallel  ribs,  with  nearly  simple  ck 
flowers.  This  plant  possesses  the  stinging  projH 
the  two  last.  It  is  common  in  cultivated  ground,  es 
gardens  throughout  Europe. 

Though  nettles  are  so  common  in  Europe,  tb 
species  are  found  in  tropical  countries  :  some  exte 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  all  along  the  Himalayan  Mo 
and  some  of  them,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  mij 
be  ranked  among  ornamental  plants.  Indeed  Dr.  VU 
has  named  one  of  his  species  U.  pufcherrtma,  as  it  is 
able  for  its  long  and  tapering,  narrow  lanceolate, 
fully  serrate,  efegantly-veined  leaves,  which  are  h 
the  under  surface.  Some  of  the  Indian  species 
sting,  but  others  possess  this  property  in  a  very 
cuous  dcj^ree  :  as  for  instance  U.  heterophyUa^  ci 
and  stimulanSf  the  first  of  which  is  a  ^most  U 
looking  plant,'  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Calcutta 
Garden  always  surrounded  with  a  fence,  as  the  lei 
of  any  part  produces  most  acute  pain.  One  sp« 
been  called  17.  tuberosa,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
rootstocks,  which  are  eaten  by  some  of  the  m 
India,  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  The  plant  v 
duced  into  this  country,  and  bore  its  tuber-like  n 
which  was  bland  in  taste,  and  might  no  doubt  Y 
nished  food  for  cattle,  as  it  might  have  grown  wifl 
ture  under  hedge-rows;  but  the  winter  was  toe 
and  destroyed  the  plants.  The  most  important  ^ 
this  genus  however  is  U,  tenacissijna,  which,  like 
the  other  nettles,  as  well  as  the  hop  and  the  hemp, 
ing  to  the  same  natural  family,  abounds  in  lignec 
which  may  be  converted  into  very  strong  corda^ 
is  '  the  Caloee  of  Marsden,  Rami  of  the  Malays,  a 
Sumatra,  also  of  Rungpore,  where  it  is  called'  ki 
and  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  one  of  the  strongs 
the  vegetable  fibres  which  he  subjected  to  exp 
The  average  weights  with  which  lines  made  of  the 
substances  broke  were,  Asclepias  tenacissima^  jete 
Rajmahl  mountaineers,  248 ;  Urticu  tenacis^ima 
240 ;  the  strongest  sunn,  Crotolaria  juiieea,  IGO 
Cannabis  safiva,  grown  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  Ej 
Company's  hemp-farm,  near  Calcutta,  138,  bu 
stronger  when  tanned.  European  hemp  was  how 
ways  found  stronger  than  sunn,  though  not  more 
the  others.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  the  beauty, 
and  softness  of  the  fibre  of  the  Caloee.  It  is  cuJti 
Suniatra  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark.  The  Malays  us 
sewing-thread  and  twine,  and  for  makinig  fishing-i 
is  as  readily  cultivated  as  the  willow  from  cutting 
luxuriantly  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  part- 
dia,  throws  up  numerous?  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
down,  which^may  be  done  about  five  times  a  ye 
Roxburgh  however  found  some  difficulty  in  clear 
fibres  of  this  plant,  notwithstanding  his  anxious  d 
succeed  with  this  substitute  for  Doth  henii)  an 
(Rovle,  Himai.  Bot,,  p.  334.) 

URTICA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  pla 
Lindley  in  his  Rectembryose  group  of  incomplete  D 
dons.    The  plants  belonging  to  tlii^  order  ac«  frort. 
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Ti«ldini;deaUlypoiuiM.bv1ona  tolhvKtiiiiBriuiNi-  [Fjiiii^ 
rhe  bitter  hop  [UuuvluiiI.  (lie  aciiV  miilberri  [MoBtrkJ, 
and  the  naTcoliu  benip  (CANfaau],  oie  nUo  linaid  bmt. 
The  famous  cow-tiev.  or  Palo  de  Vauua  of  Suuth  Arueviva, 
whi(!li  yield*  a  enpiou*  nijiply  «f  ririi  and  wbi^eionie  niUt, 
M  suppMwd  lu  belong  to  ttii*  order,  [Cojv-TRaK.]  The 
lap  of  many  of  the  tpeeie*.  specially  Ihow  beluncinic  ta 
(he  division  Artocarpcw  ic  millty.  [AttTocAaFV^-i  Tbi* 
depeiulu  on  tli«  pre^euce  of  cacutdiom'.  ivhiuh  in  muny  in- 
itancuk  in  prucnrad  b'Om  the  plants  uf  ttiii  order.  Ilie 
CiKnipia  prltata,  a  tree  fbtind  in  Jamaicio,  ia  xaid  to  yifld 
the  caoutchouc  inllvU  Ameriean.  CWiopui  eome*  from  a 
tumioaei]  Greek  nord.  't^  cry  out,' a  aort  of  traaslalioo  ol' 
iisfiiiKlultnaiuft.  i'ruiiipet'WDOi).  It  hiulhi*  ntann  b«Fau*n 
i1»  hollow  aleciu  aiid  Lraneli**  are  useil  for  liip  purptwc  ol' 
forminif  wiad-tii>4rLnn»ntk,  The  wondia)i^hl,nndit  laollen 
used  fur  makiaefifthing'-floab.andtlR  baik  i« manufaetimd 
into  L-Drdai^.  The  Iii;iieau8  part  i*  v«n'  dry  uud  will  valch  Ure 
livntltilion;  and  of  thia  tlw  native  Indians  take  advantage 
I".  t'cwlDfiniC  fira  by  rubbinj;  the  C^eropia  ii|[»in»t  Mjmt 
hartUff  vtood.  Ttie  npuntaneoaa  combu&lion  of  lurtuta  is  in 
aome  inatanceaallributed  tolhc  attnlionof  braiichetof  this 
tree  durinc  n  hi^h  wind.  Ttie  IVuiht  are  e-rowded  logethat 
1)1(0  the  aeini  of  the  cuimuan  nuplierry.  and  arv  not  unlike 
that  fruit  in  flavour-  They  are  a  lavourite  fotid  of  piEeone 
and  other  birdi.  The  teeda  of  a  plnnl  nearly  allied  to 
CvcropiH,  ealled  Mu&ant^  by  the  Afrivina  of  the  Oold 
Coast,  are  eatable  as  nuts.  Tlie  tlnaee  nranec.  ^ta^ll^ra 
(iMmff(Mi('(ii  beloiEH  to  this  order.    TliLi  pluii 


acuminate,  of  a  liright  »hininE  steen,  ttrosil,  with  a  uuspi- 
dalc  point,  and  about  3  inchea  long  and  2  liiehes  brawl. 
Hie  iipine«  are  uimple,  rather  Ktrans.  and  about  an  inth  in 
lenirth.  The  (towers  arc  loiall  and  |cre«ni^i.  with  a  aliicbl 
linge  i>f  yellow.  The  Ituit  baa  the  siw  and  ap[«iaranco  of 
a  latpi  Seville  oranxe-  It  eonKKta  of  iiidialiiis.  «lon^t«d 
iwlU.  teitninatiiiK  tn  n  tubcTL-utnttd  surface,  nnd  contaniuif 
numerouB  »««ds.  When  prested  a  (Mnsidwablo  quantilf  w 
a  eweelish  milkv  flnid  exndi^o.  which  rnai^tlales  on  cxpu- 
sure  lo  the  air.  T1iL-i  finj  ii  tiiM'^r  iifNuilh  Aiiitfriea,nnd 
la  found  0(1  tli    '      ■.■■■'     ■>    ■  '•  Mlie  arijoininf 

vn(l«v«.    It  Mil  Iridiuns,  fnitn 

wliidiit  h.-u.  .:  -■■.:<!,    Si'cds  ol 

thispUnl  wvM.  -  iiiid  time  arc 

f»M  af  iiito  |<tar.l.  vh-  n      .^„,\ 
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although  it  possesses  no  injurious  properties,  it  is  not  any- 
where used  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  some  cases  the  fruit 
has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  Europe.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  bnscht  yellow  colour,  and  is  veiy  iine-grained 
and  elastic,  and  on  this  account  it  is  used  by  the  American 
Indians  for  bows.  Hence  it  is  called  in  America  yellow-wood 
and  bow-wood.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  Continent 
to  feed  silk-worms  on  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  instead  of 
those  of  the  mulberry,  but  the  attempt  has  not  been  found 
to  be  successful.  It  seems  to  bear  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  well,  and  promises  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  timber  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots  or  by  layers,  and  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  name  Madura  was  given  to  this  plant  by 
Nuttall,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wm.  Maclure  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  well  known  for  his  labours  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  North  America.  The  genus  Borya,  named  after  Bory 
St.  Vincent,  a  French  naturalist  who  investigated  the 
botany  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  yields 
several  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are 
deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  12 
feet,  and  having  a  dark  brown  or  purple  bark,  and  smaTl 
dark  preen  opposite  leaves.  About  six  species  have  been 
descnbed :  they  are  all  of  them  natives  of  North  America. 

(Lindley's  Natural  System ;  Loudon,  Arb,  et  Frut, 
Brit, ;  Cyclopeedia  of  Plants ;  Burnett's  Outlines.) 

URUBU.     [Turkey  Buzzard.] 

URUMIYEH,  LAKE.     [Azkrbijan  ;  Persia.] 

URUS.  [Bison,  vol.  iv.,  p.  463;  Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  pp. 
77-78.1 

URVILLE,  J.  DUMONT  D',  a  French  navigator  and 
naturalist.  He  is  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  having 
made  several  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
botany.  One  of  his  earliest  contributions  to  botany  was  a 
memoir  on  the  plants  which  he  had  himself  collected  in 
the  Grecian  islands,  and  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1822,  with  the  title  *  Enumeratio  Plantarum  quas  in  insulis 
Archipelagi  aut  Littoribus  Ponti  Euxini,  annis  1819  et 
IS20,  collegit  atque  detexit.'  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lin- 
na'an  Society  of  Paris  in  1826,  he  published  a  Flora  of 
Falkland's  Island,  with  the  title  *  Flore  des  Malouines.'  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles ' 
he  published  an  essay  on  the  distribution  of  the  ferns  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  are  his  principal  labours 
as  a  botanist,  but  D*UrvilIe  will  be  better  known  to  poste- 
rity as  an  able,  persevering,  and  successful  navigator.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  *  Astrolabe,'  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  voyage  in  search  of  information  with  regard  to  the  un- 
fortunate La  Perouse  and  his  companions.  The  vessel 
left  Toulon  in  March,  1826,  and  continued  out  till  1829. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  voyage  D'Urville  failed  of 
attainmg  the  object  of  his  voyage,  but  having  put  in  at 
Hobart  Town  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  he  heard  tnat  Cap- 
tain Dillon  had  obtained  information  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  his  search  at  the  island  of  Vanikoro,  or  Mahcolo. 
He  accordingly  sailed  for  that  island,  and  reached  it  in 
January,  1828.  Here  he  found  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
wreck  of  the  two  frigates,  on  the  breakers  of  this  island, 
which  were  under  flie  command  of  La  Perouse.  This 
island  is  one  of  the  group  called  Solomon's  Islands,  in 
ir  41'  S.  lat.  and  ICT  5*  E.  long.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  sailors  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck,  but  that  they  had  built  another  vessel  and 
sailed  from  the  island,  D'Urville  erected  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished,  and  returned  home. 
Some  of  the  portions  of  the  wrecks  of  the  two  vessels  were 
recovered.  During  this  voyage  very  important  surveys  of 
coasts  and  islands  were  made  ;  among  them  a  survey  of 
the  no-th  part  of  New  Zealand,  Tongatabou,  Fidjee  Archi- 
peUgo,  Loyalty,  Deliverance,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
Ne  if  Guinea,  Fataka,  Vanikoro,  Hogollu,  Guam,  and  the 
Moluccas.  A  full  account  of  this  memorable  voyage  was 
piiblished  in  1830  and  successive  years,  by  fi'Urville. 
This  work  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  science.  The  five 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  voyage  were  written  by  D'Ur- 
ville ;  one  volume,  on  the  botany  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  was  written  by  Lesson  and  Richard ;  one 
volume,  on  the  entomolog}',  by  Boisduval ;  and  four  vo- 
lunies  on  the  zoolog}'  of  the  same  districts,  by  Quoi  and 
Gaimard.  Tlie  work  was  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of 
45  maps,  243  plates  of  views,  ^mrtraits  of  natives,  &c., 
and  above  100  plates  of  objects  m  natural  history.    The 


title  of  this  work  is  *  Voyage  de  la  Corvette  FAstv 
execut6  par  ordre  du  Roi  pendant  lea  ann^ea  182E^ 
1828,  1829,'  Paris,  8vo.,  plates  folio. 

In  1837  D'Urville  had  placed  under  hia  conmiaiidti 
gates  *  Astrolabe '  and  '  Z616,'  for  the  purpose  of  n 
a  voyage  to  the  South  Pole.  In  a  first  attempt  he  ra 
the  latitude  64°,  and  explored  to  some  extent  «)i 
thought  to  be  a  new  coast ;  he  was  oblijged  howv 
retire  on  account  of  the  icebergs.  Having  remam 
some  time  at  Conception,  he  made  a  second  attemp 
discovered  a  coast  at  66"  33'  S.  lat  and  138*  21'  K 
He  found  himself  here  close  to  the  south  magpietie 
the  magnetic  needle  becoming  nearly  vertical.  The 
thus  discovered  appeared  one  mass  of  ice,  but  poitii 
rock  here  and  there  projected,  £K>m  which  specimens 
obtained  by  means  of  a  boat's  crew.  It  appears  tfai 
same  land  was  discovered  the  same  day  by  an  Aw 
vessel  in  lat.  64«  20',  and  154*  18'  E.  long.  It  is  also  i 
that  the  expedition  now  in  the  South  Sea,  under  the 
mand  of  Captain  Ross,  has  reached  the  south  latituli 
The  land  thus  discovered  by  D'Urville  he  named  afti 
wife  Adelie.  He  was  of  opinion  that  '  this  land  sum 
the  greater  portion  of  the  polar  circle,  and  will  pn 
itself  at  all  points  to  the  manner  who  is  bold  eooogl 
fortunate  enough  to  clear  the  mass  of  ice  which  m 
girdles  it.'  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  an  tec 
of  this  expedition  with  the  official  reports  of  the  nm 
of  marine,  under  the  title  *  Expedition  au  Pole  Amta 
dans  rOc^ane  des  Corvettes  de  sa  Majesty,'  Paris,  183S 

This1)rave  sailor  and  excellent  man  niet  with  htsd 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1842,  by  the  unfortunate  railw^i 
dent  that  occurred  between  Versailles  and  Meodoi 
which  himself,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  nearij 
fellow  passengers,  were  killed.  Kunth's  genus  of  sap 
ceous  plants,  Urvillea,  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

{Nautical  Magazine,  1832  to  1840  ;  Bischoff,  LAi\ 
der  Botanik.) 

USANCE.     [Bill  of  Exchange.] 

USBEG,  or  USBECK.     [Tartars,  p.  To  ;  Turkbb 

USE.  A  use,  at  common  law,  was  a  beneficial  iri 
in  land,  distinct  from  the  legal  property  therein.  Th 
gin  of  uses  is  derived  by  Gilbert  {Law  of  Uses^  3)  fa 
title  under  the  civil  law,  which  allows  of  an  usufnitf 
interest,  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  thin^  itsell 
which  was  called  in  that  law  Wi^  fidei  commisno.  He 
it  was  introduced  by  the  clergy,  who  were  masten  fl 
civil  law,  and  who,  *  when  they  were  prohibited  from  ti 
anything  in  mortmain,  after  several  evasions  by  par 
ing  lands  of  their  ow  n  tenants,  suffering  recovenes. 
chasing  lands  round  the  church  and  making  them  eh 
yards  by  bull  from  the  pope,  at  last  invented  this  wi 
conveying  lands  to  others  to  their  own  use  ;  and  thi 
ing  properly  matter  of  equitjr,  it  met  with  a  veiy  ft 
able  construction  from  the  judge  of  the  Chancenr  ( 
who  was  in  those  days  commonly  a  clergyman.  Usa 
way  of  settlement  began  ;  but  it  more  generally  pre^ 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  by  reason  o 
civil  commotions  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
caster,  to  secrete  the  possessions,  and  to  preserve  the 
their  issue,  notwithstanding  attainders  ;  and  hence  I 
the  limitation  of  uses  with  power  of  revocation.* 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  uses,  it  is  « 
that  the  desire  of  effecting  frequent  and  secret  transfi 
property  without  resorting  to  tne  simple  and  publicn 
of  conveyance  of  the  common  law,  as  well  as  the  w 
desire  to  dispose  of  property  by  devise,  which  the  eon 
law  did  not  allow,  led  to  an  early  adoption  of  the  s^'st 

The  requisites  and  qualities  of  a  use,  as  existing  piv 
to  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10,  will  be  best  under 
by  a  reference  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  Lord  ( 
namely,  *  a  confidence  reposed  in  some  other,  not  is 
out  of  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  annexed  in  priti 
the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the  person  touchinir  the 
for  which  cestui  que  use  has  no  remedy  but  by  subp« 
Chancery.'  (Co.  Lit.,  272  b.)  (1)  It  was  a  coftfidenef 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  feoffee  to  uses,  it 
held  indispensable  tnat  there  should  be  confidence  n 
person.  For  want  of  this  requisite  it  was  held  that  a 
poration  could  not  be  seised  to  a  use.  (2)  A  use  wsi 
issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing  colkUeral  to  it 
legal  charge,  as  a  rent,  issues  directly  out  of  the  hmd 
a  use  was  not  a  part  of,  but  an, incident  to«  the  '. 
depending  on  certain  adjuncts ;    for  it  must  have 


tr  R  K 

0  IWiiAiMf  f'n  priritf  la  thr  nUtiF,  Hint  U  tii  uf .  it  miul 
Ud  or  fltll  niln  llic  ketl  i-itolr  ui'  lum  who  «Uml«  MrtM^d 
"■-  WMf.  and !»  not  blmlinc  iipcni  penou*  (timinir  in  by 
wv\A  indenrniiem  titlr.    Tlni«  il'  n  fi:iiffini-nl  Imd 
Mile  tn  A  fat  flrit  tn  Iiis  own  uu-.  nith  remaitiJcr  to 
■jn  fr»  fur  Uie  WB  of  C,  und  ftficcwartU  A  h»ii  cnrepffpi,! 
fJii  fKo-in  Ihii  ciioe  D.  m  hi-  did  not  lake  the  idiiittal 
Ito  b  Itie  Ittnd  tn  wliich  the  dm^  in  (avour  of  C     _    -- 
U  would  nol.  imlcw  he  took  the  «(tMp  with  notico  of 
e  tue,lisv«bMn  bnuad  hyt:^  cquitnlilncliiim.    And  tot 
a  •""-  ri-HMYn  neither  tht  lord  eoming  in  by  fw-heat  nor 
IT  touli]  ht  liablv  to  the  eKO'iitimi  nf  n  uic :  lh« 
I;  becaiiM  he  clniim  by  title  puvmuunl ;  %  diiKuor,  bt!- 
M  biCponmniion  t>  advemu.    f-1)  A  use  in  sIm  wiid 
^^Wvnttrrdin  prMhj  tn  tAf!  ptrson.    In  order  to  en- 
e  the  eftlui  qias  iim  lo  relief  in  equity,  he  win  obli^-ed 
'Vaw  UmI  tho  perurt  scointt  whom  be  proeeedcd  b»d 
WOflbe  use,  or.  m  it  uirow  called,  of tli«  tnut,  al  the 
)f  h»  taWnif  tile  «(t»te.    With  mpect  to  tliw  cirij^iiiil 
.  Inw  privity  mint  of  GOnr«e  esirt ;  and  with 
.,    i  to  MHf^,  if  they  took  the  ratnte  with  actual  no- 
Itiyrihe  usr,  (hey  wer*  of  eounie  privy  to  it,  and  bound 
t  it  eflVct,  wfaether  they  had  paid  a  vidnabt?  con«- 
iraornot;  while  Ifthey  were  voTunteera.  i.e.  If  they 
.   I  Ibe  estftl*  without  coiMideiAtiont  they  ware  nlwa)^ 
Imaidered  as  Hfl'erled  with  notice  by  preuimplion  of  Inw, 
■Tt  therefore  bound,    (fl)  Ttio  cttlttf  que  wt  hu4  mi  re- 
ify hill  by  aibpana  in  C^anciiTy.    Originally  the  only 
cejn  for  the  due  exeuulioii  of  a  uw  wax  Uie  faith  and 
' — "y  of  the  feoffee  to  uses,  m  th«  ffttui  qut  uxe  eould 
no  relief  in  the  cotirtK  of  eommon  law ;  but  .lohn 
Valtham.  biihou  of  Saiiibury,  who  wa«  c)iancel1ur  in  the 
Mgn  orRichanfn.,  inventedthe  writ  of  subpcenii,  whereby 
nn  RrolToeor  trustee  wa>  Itublcto  benimflioned  inluCtian- 
y  to  nnxwrr  upon  oath  as  lo  the  execulioit  of  hU  trust. 
L  Ube  wa:i  dcMcndible.  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Inmon  law  respi-cllnK  estates  of  inherilance ;  lbs  courts 
F  ei]Ui(y  hnvinr  m  tm»  cane  IbUowed  the  maxim  that 
tti/iu  teqyihir  lrg«m.    I(  van  olwi  alienable  by  deed,  and 
hiwible  before  the  statute  of  wills,  the  courts  of  equity 
^vins  fuviiurFd  thin  method  of  CMWlina:  the  rtrietness  of 
e  conuiion  law,  which  allowed  no  Iran^r  of  land  with- 
t  the  ceromony  of  livery  of  seinin.    Bui  tlie  cetlai  mm 
\i  Willi  mpect  to  the  le^  ownership,  had  utill  neither 
■  in  rt  nor  ad  rem.    The  feoffee  was  still  eomplete. 
v  of  the  land  at  law.    He  peifonned  the  feudal  dutiet, 
wife  had  dower,  and  his  estate  was  siibjet;t  to  wardship, 
"f,  8tc.    He  might  sell  the  lands,  and  forfeit  them  for 
M  or  felony. 

{vflw  19  Hieh.  II..  e.  5,  It  was  enacted  that  lands  con- 

S  \o  the  use  of  rell^ous  houses  or  bodies  corporate 

Mbexnbjcet  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  and  tbts>tn- 

wn»  slier  wards  extended  by  the  23  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  10. 

1  to  render  void  deelaraiions  of  uses  Ibr  parish  e.hnix-hes, 

liai>eK  rhurc 1 1  wardens,  eompaiiies,  Sec.,  erected  by  com- 

lOn  consent,  and  not  beioi;  bodies  corpomte.    By  Ibe  21 

K'll,,  e.  3.  fortViturwfortreaion  were  extended 'to  lands 

"Kfftff  the  person  waa  seised  as  eettui  qu«  usr.    Bnt  thu 

it  important  statute  with  respect  to  uses  was  the  I  Hith. 

'   '  which  ^ve  the  cestui  qut  imc  the  power  to  a'i- 

B  the  possession  Mwtll  as  the  use,  and  was  evidently 

idcd  for  the  benefit  of  purvhawta ;  but  «o  far  l^om 

i;  vtreclual  for  that  purpose,  it  rather  increased  the  fa- 

llhiea  1'or  fVauds  upon  lliem  :  for  aa  it  did  not  deprive  Uie 

Ifees  nf  the  power  of  alienation,  Ihey  bad  it.  still  in 

«ir  power,  by  olienatinir  the  land  for  a  valuable  con- 

kration  and  without  notice,  to  defeat  the  conveyances  of 

%t  it^tai  tjvf.  unr ;  be«des  which  the  feoffees  and  -    '  ' 


>  the  purpose  of  deceiving  purchasers.  The  1  Hen.  VII. 

--*-   -1  auiiou  of  /omierfun  .maintainable  against  the 

1. 1",  the  persons  in  recMpt  of  the  profits  of  lands 

kTeulFed  lt>  uses.    It  having  been  found  that  bv  the  inlro- 

BCtion  of  uses  lords  lost  Ibe  benefit  of  wardsfiip,  it  was 

mvided  by  the  4  Hm.  VII.,  c.  17,  that  the  heir  of  erMui 

jf»  UM  of  lands  held  by  kuiglil -service,  beinj;  within  age, 

iiould  he  in  ward,  and,  being  of  Hill  age,  hhould  pay  re- 

■-f ;  and,  for  the  bcnetit  of  the  hfir  of  ri-ttui  ijue  uf.  il 

«  also  provided  that  he  should  haie  an  atlioii  against 

■  tuanlmn  for  waste.     By  Iht  l!t  Hen,  Vll.,  c.  10.  the 

»  of  rt»tui  que  tue  were  made  subjeet  la  cxeeation 

ilel>tK  by  judgowtt,  rveogaizanec.  Htalotc 


and  nf  ttir  atapla.     Tlie  land*  of  •vffui  mtf  tu*  lield  ]n 
«DcaK«  wen-  also  made  lialile  la  aatta^  lo  the  Innl  lite  M* 

lief,  heriot,  awl  other  diitiM.    n-itm 
lowed  to  iiavc  Ute  rttf-  -<">■•<•■'■■"■ 


(miaut  of  the  land, 
being  a  bondman,  wr 
The  (rnlem  of  usei 


been  jmititA  from  time 


Bboal- 
-  it  lie  had  bent 

■i  retlnt  1MB  tMf, 

'li'^lonl. 

■■■  [ifodlice  many 
lull*  nhiuh  had 
.  iidify  therm,  it  was 

thought  a  remedy  would  be  ftiuntl  by  joining  the  posscsiiiun 
to  the  u«e,  or.  ax  it  i*  usually  termod.  tran^feriinK  use*  into 
poMenion.  With  tliia  view  the  utatule  nf  27  Hen.  VllI., 
e.  10,  commonly  called  the  Staluir  of  I'ws,  was  uaMcd, 
which  enacted,  that  where  any  pennn  or  pomms  itpoti  or 
were  srixod,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  slintiJd  happen  to  bo 
»ei«ed  of  any  honours  or  other  hpreditnmenls  to  lh«  use, 
ennfldcnce.  or  tniat  of  any  other  pi-nun  or  persons,  or  tif 
any  body  politic,  by  any  manner  nf  meaiu  whaUvever  It 
should  tie,  that  In  every  «uch  cai«  all  stieh  pereon  and 

Eervona,  ami  Imdica  polilio.  that  had  or  Ihprcafler  shimld 
ave  any  sucb  use,  confidence,  or  tnut  in  fee  •linipln,  &a 
InJI  Ibr  term  of  life,  or  for  ywu*  or  othenvrj-c,  or  arw  uw, 
uinfidenoe,  or  Iruil  in  remainder  or  reverter,  diuula  from 
thencefoflh  stand  and  be  seiwd.  deemed,  and  adjtidged  iu 
lawflil  »oiiiin,  cilate.  and  poaMsuon  nf,  and  in  the  atme 
honour*  and  licreditamenU  with  their  appurtenances,  lo 
all  inttfitft,  const  met  ions,  and  nurposrn  in  ttie  law,  and  in 
all  such  liki:  estatm  as  they  had  or  should  have  in  mw, 
trust,  or  confidence  of  or  in  the  aime  ;  and  that  the  eiilale, 
title,  right,  and  possession  that  was  in  sneh  penion  or 
nenions  (hat  wejre  or  Ihejeafler  should  be  seised  of  any 
lands,  tenemeoU,  or  hereditaments.  To  the  use.  confidence, 
or  trust  of  any  suth  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body 
politic,  shonid  be  from  thenceforth  ctearl)  deemed  and 
adjudged  to  be  in  him  or  them  that  had  or  sheuld  have 
such  iisc.  confidence,  or  trust.  aiVi  sufh  qualify,  manner, 
form,  and  condition  as  they  had  before  in  or  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  that  was  in  them. 

The  statute  then  provides  for  tlic  case  of  several  pcr- 
soDs  beinp  jointly  seised  to  Iho  una  of  any  of  them; 
and  contains  two  savinc".  1st.  To  nl!  nenons  'other  than 
persons  who  were  seised  or  thereafter  sliuuld  be  seised  of 
any  lands,  lenementti,  ur  hereditaments,  to  any  une,  caD' 
tlfflence,  or  tntsi)  all  such  right,  title,  entry,  interest,  pos- 
session, writ*,  and  action,  lu  they  had  or  niicht  have  nad 
before  tlie  making  of  the  Act;  and  2nd,  To  all  penona 
seised  to  any  use,  all  such  former  right*  as  they  had  to  Iheir 
own  proper  use  in,  or  to  any  manors  or  htreditameilts 
whereof  tney  should  be  seised  to  any  other  use. 

H  huH  been  questioned  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
intended  by  this  act  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  uses ; 
nevertheless  it  was  soon  settled  that  il  bud  'not  that  effect, 
but  that  USPS  might  still  as  formerly  be  raised,  upon  which 
the  alatutv  would  iiwtaiitly  ojierate.  However,  some  modi- 
fications ofthe  tystemwcre  introduced.    Before  the  staCntu 

mere  agreement  for  sale,  without  words  of  inheritance. 

as  Nuffiuient  lo  pass  the  equitable  fee  to  the  vendee ;  hut 
bj'  the  27  Hen.  Vlll..  c.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  no  con- 
tmet  should  transfer  the  legal  estate  in  the  fee,  unlew  it 
were  made  by  deed  enrolled.  [BAaGAtv  and  Silk.]  And 
it  was  resolved  by  the  judges  that  words  of  inheritance 
were  necesmary  to  pass  the  fee  at  law.  Indeed  no  contract 
importing  a  ftitnre  conveyance,  even  though  made  by  deed 
enrolled,  and  containing  words  of  inherilance,  would  now 
be  held  to  fraimrer  tlie  legnl  estate  under  the  Statute  of 
Dses,  though  il  would  entitle  the  vendee  in  equity  to  call 
rcg^ilar  conveyance.  A  farther  modification  of  the 
system  of  uses  was  introduced  by  the  seventh  section  nf  the 
Slalut*  of  Frauds  (20  Car.  11.,  c-  3),  which  required  that 
all  declarations  of  tnuta  or  confidences  of  lands,  tenenii-nti', 
.  hereditaments  (which  might  formerly  have  been  cieated 
by  parol),  should  be  manifested  and  proved  by  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  by  whom  it  is  declared.    rTBusT.] 

In  order  to.raisc  a  use  which  the  statute  will  Uim  into  a 
pmsesnon,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  lit,  one 
person  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  in  rate;  2nd,  a  iiao 
III  aim.  limited  in  pcnsession.  reversion,  or  remainder. 
The  lue  may  be  eilher  rj-jirfs'.  n«  where  lands  are  con- 
veyed lo  A  and  hia  heir*  in  (niBl  for  B  and  his  heim,  or  in 
confidence  that,  be  and  ihey  slmli  lafce  the  profilK,  or  where 
a  veudi^.  Ibra  valuahle  (■ousiJeraUmi,  conveys  by  bargain 
and  ml«  anrnlli-d.  '<n  liolh  ntiieh  cases  the  legal  vslats 
in  tht  I  'uv  by  Ibe  statntc;  or  it 
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may  be  implied^  as  where  a  feoffment  is  made  without  con- 
sid  prat  ion  or  declaration  of  the  use,  in  which  case  the  use 
results,  and  ^he  estate  returns  to  the  grantor. 

It  was  settled  by  the  courts  of  law  that  the  statute  could 
not  operate  except  upon  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  that 
therefore  copyhold  and  leasehold  estates  are  not  affected 
by  it.  A  term  of  years  may  of  course  be  created  out  of  a 
freehold  estate  by  way  of  use,  but  when  once  subsisting 
cannot  be  conv.eyed  to  uses.  If,  therefore,  a  term  were 
assigned  to  A  to  the  use  of  B,  the  legal  estate  would  re- 
main in  A,  who  however  would  be  considered  in  equity  as 
a  trustee  for  B. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  a  man  may, 
through  the  medium  of  a  feoffee  or  releasee,  make  a  con- 
veyance to  his  wife,  which  he  could  not  do  at  common 
law  (Litt.,  s.  168;  Co.  Jitt.,  112  a.).  In  like  manner  a 
married  wuman,  having  a  power,  i,  e.  a  right  to  limit  a 
use,  may  appoint  to  her  husband. 

At  common  law  a  man  could  not  limit  a  remainder  to 
himself,  nor  could  he  limit  it  to  his  heirs  so  as  to  make 
i.iem  take  a^i  purchasers,  without  departing  with  the  whole 
fee  simple  out  of  his  person  (Dyer,  156  a,  fol.  24 ;  Co.  Litt., 
22  b.\  but  he  may  do  so  by  means  of  a  conveyance 
operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

It  is  a  nile  of  the  common  law  that  joint  tenants  cannot 
take  at  different  periods.  (1  Co.,  100,  b.  2.)  Again,  by  its 
rules,  a  fee  could  not  be  limited  upon  a  fee ;  a  freehold 
could  not  be  made  to  commence  in  futuroy  and  an  estate 
could  not  be  made  to  cease  by  matter  ex  post  facio^  so  as 
to  let  in  another  hmitation  before  the  expiration  of  the 
former.  [Remainder.]  But  limitations  of  the  above 
kinds  may  be  made  to  take  effect  under  the  statute  of 
(isod.  Such  limitations  are  called  shifting  or  secondary 
(in  /  fiprinf^ing  uses;  ahd  future  or  contingent  uses. 

y^/uftt/ig  or  Secondary  Uses  are  properly  such  as  take 

•  Kill  iu  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and  are  either 
iiiiiitod  expressly  by  the  deed,  or  are  authorised  to  be 

•  : lilt 0(1  by  some  pei*son  named  in  the  deed:  as  if  an  es- 
.:!.'  were  limited  to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  with  a 

^il;viiio  that  il'  B  pay  10/.  the  estate  shall  go  to  B  and  his 
.I'.irs.  Shittini;  uses  seem  to  liave  existea  before  the  sta- 
t'i*e,  when,  as  the  legal  estate  remained  in  the  feoffees,  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  which  did  not  allow  the  fee  to 
.  liani^e  from  one  to  another  except  upon  breach  of  a  con- 
■li'io.i  annexed  to  the  estate  at  its  creation,  was  not  vio- 
i.iliil.  They  are  now  of  constant  occurrence  in  settle- 
:;iLii<h  of  ])roperty.  [Settlkmknt.]  The  rules  against 
;  cii>otuitie.s  in  settlements  of  property  are  applicable  to 
^hiliinj::  uses  which  must  be  limited  to  take  effect  within 
tile  same  period,  namely,  tliat  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being, 
and  twenty-one  years  aherwards,  unless  where  they  are  to 
lake  effect  alter  an  estate  tail,  in  which  case,  as  the  tenant 
in  tail  may  defeat  the  use  by  barring  the  estate  tail,  such  a 
limitation  has  no  tendency  to  a  perpetuity. 

Springing  l.'ses,  though  olten  confounded  with  shifting 
uses,  are  more  properly  such  as  arc  limited  to  arise  in  a 
future  event  \Nhere  no  previous  use  is  limited;  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  barsjraiu  and  sale  to  take  effect  ten  years  hence, 
where  the  use  in  the  mean  time  remains  in  the  grantor. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  limits  as  shifting:  uses. 

Future  or  Contingent  Uses  are  j)roperly  such  as  are  li- 
mited to  take  effect  as  i-emainders ;  such  as  a  use  to  tlie 
first  unboni  son  of  A,  aAer  a  limitation  to  him  for  life  or 
lor  years  determinable  with  his  life.  The  rule  of  law,  that 
a  vesttKl  freehold  must  precede  a  contingent  remainder, 
ilid  not  apply  before  the  statute  to  contingent  uses,  because 
the  freehold  remained  in  the  feoffees ;  but,  since  the  sta- 
tute, they  are  subject  in  this  respect  to  the  rules  of  con- 
tingent remainders.     [Remainder.] 

A  right  to  create  a  shifting  or  future  use  given  to  some 
ai^ent  or  person  nominated  in  the  deed  is  called  a  power. 
Every  power  of  tliis  kind  is  a  power  of  revocation  and  new 
:ipi)omtment ;  for  the  new  uses  and  estates  created  by  the 
execution  of  the  power  must  necessarily  in  s»o  far  revoke 
and  defeat  the  previously  existing  uses.  Sometimes  an 
rxpress  power  of  revocation  is  given  to  the  donee  of  the 
power,  but  this  is  unnece!»sar}'. 

Powei>»  derivinir  their  effect  from  the  statute  of  uses  are 
«»f  tliree  kinds.  Ut,  jtotctfrs  affj}endant  and  appurtenant^ 
which  are  so  lenned  because  they strictlv  depend  upon  the 
estate  limited  to  Ihw  perbou  to  wliom  they  are  given,  and 
take  effect,  when  executed,  either  wholly  or  in  part  out 
of  that  estate :  as  when  a  man  is  tenant  for  life  with  a 


power  of  granting  leases  in  possession  for  terms  of  yea 
2nd,  powers  collateral  or  in  gross^  which  are  powen  gm 
to  a  person  who  had  an  interest  in  the  estate  at  the  tii 
of  the  execution  of  the  deed  creating  the  power, « 
whom  an  estate  is  given  by  that  deed,  upon  Which  the< 
tates  to  be  created  by  the  power  will  not  attach.  Apoi 
reserved  by  a  person  who  oeing  seised  in  fee  simple  fctd 
his  estate  upon  others,  and  a  power  to  a  tenant  for  Itfe 
appoint  the  estate  after  his  death  among  his  children,  or 
jointure  his  wife  out  of  it,  are  powers  of  this  kind, 
seems  also  that  a  power  given  to  a  stranger,  who  hsi : 
estate  to  charge  the  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  is  a  poi 
in  gross ;  3rd,  powers  simply  collateral^  which  are  pon 
given  to  a  person  who  has  no  interest  in  the  land,  and 
whom  no  estate  is  given,  to  dispose  of  or  charge  the  ( 
tate  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  persons.  The  nuMt  1 
miliar  instance  of  such  powers  is  that  of  a  power  given 
a  stranger  to  revoke  a  settlement,  and  appoint  new  usa 
other  persons  named  in  or  pointed  out  by  the  deed. 

The  law  relating  to  the  creation,  execution,  and  exii 
^ishment  of  powers  forms  in  itself  a  most  extensive! 
important  branch  of  law  learning,  of  which  it  is  impost 
to  give  even  an  outline  within  the  limits  of  this  aitic 
but  which  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  Sugden's  Tn 
tise  of  Potters. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  in  which  t 
statute  is  to  be  considered  to  operate  in  the  case  of  futi 
and  contingent  uses.  Thus,  if  a  feoffment  were  made 
A  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  until 
should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  to  the  use  ol  Ci 
his  heirs,  the  use  is  executed  in  B  and  his  heirs  br  t 
statute  ;  and  this  use,  being  co-extensive  with  the  seisin 
A,  there  can  be  no  actual  seisin  afterwards  remaining 
him :  but  when  C  pays  the  money,  the  use  is  execute] 
him,  and  the  question  then  is,  out  of  whose  seisin  t 
shifting  use  is  served.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  wasi 
that  though  no  actual  seisin  remained  in  A,  yet,  upon  t 
cesser  of  uie  use  to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  original  seisin 
verted  to  A  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  secondary  v 
and  this  supposed  possibility  of  reverter,  upon  payment 
the  nioiiey,  was  called  the  possibility  of  seisin^  OTsciati 
Juris.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  limitations, s 
as  that  to  the  use  of  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  use  oi 
unborn  son  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  use  of  B  in  fee.  1 
consecjuence  of  this  doctrine  was  considered  to  be  thti 
a  contingent  use  were  divested,  an  actual  entry  mutt 
made  to  revest  it,  although  a  right  of  entry  is  sufficieid 
support  a  contingent  remainder  at  common  law :  h 
which  it  would  result  that  as,  by  force  of  this  scintilla, ' 
feoffees  might  enty  to  revest  the  contingent  uses,  ti 
might  also  divest  themselves  of  this  right  of  entry  by  fe< 
ment,  release  or  otherwise,  and  so  prevent  the  uses  ir 
ever  arising.  But  the  better  construction  of  the  stati 
seems  to  be  that,  upon  a  conveyance  to  uses  operating 
transmutation  of  possession,  as  a  feoffment  or  lease  i 
release,  immediately  after  the  first  estate  is  executed,  I 
releasees  to  uses  are  divested  of  the  whole  estate;  l 
estates  limited  previously  to  the  contingent  uses  take  eff 
as  legal  estates ;  the  contingent  uses  take  effect  as  tl 
arise,  by  force  of  and  in  relation  to  the  seisin  of  the 
leasees  under  the  deed ;  and  any  vested  remainders  U 
effect  according  to  the  deed,  subject  to  open  and  let  in  1 
contingent  uses.  (See  Sugden,  Treatise  of  Pou^rs  i 
12^7.) 

As  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  made  previously  to  the  S 
tute  of  Wills  (32  &  at  Hen.  VIII.),  it  has  been  questioc 
whether  the  former  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the  lattt 
but  as,  before  the  statute,  devises  of  the  use  were  permitt' 
so,  since  the  statute,  the  courts  have  uniformly  held  th 
where  a  de\ise  is  made  to  a  use,  the  intention  of  tlie  tes 
tor  must  be  taken  to  be  that  the  devisee  of  the  use  shoi 
have  the  legal  estate. 

By  a  construction  of  the"  Statute  of  Uses,  adopted  so 
after  it  was  passed,  the  grounds  of  wliich  it  is  not  easy 
understand,  it  was  scttl^  that  a  use  could  not  be  linui 
on  a  use,  that  is,  that  tlie  statute  would  operate  on  the  fi 
declaiation  of  use  only :  so  that  if,  by  baigain  and  sale 
use  in  lands  were  limited  to  A  and  lus  heirs  in  trust,  or 
the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  the  statute  would  vest  the  le| 
estate  in  A  without  adverting  to  the  use  declared  in  favc 
of  B.  Tl\e  Court  of  Chancery  availed  itself  of  this  cc 
struction  to  revive  Uses  under  the  name  of  Trusts ;  m 
it  was  determined  that  A  was,  in  the  case  i^ve  mentiom 
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ljuMe«  ftir  U  nr  th«  bcneflml  inUrrtt  in  tli«  land-     K  i* 
I  tnte  himetet,  u  W  brpn  nid  bv  I.iird  lUntnlctii-. 
It  ll>e  Sr»liite  uf  U4i->  '  W  luul  DO  iittter  I'tfcirt  llwi  l>i 
9dl  tnofl  lliTBe  won)-   d  n  <;unv,.i  i,,),',  ;■  „v  tlir-''i"iii 
dtUiTi), nvnilin-    ' 
"'  I,  iiul  awKrc  i<< 
e  tlic  ttttlute.  h,. 
kpt«<l  l6an«w«-  ill' 

irriwni.v  witllOUl  nniijuiim!;  iiTiv  m  iiiuw  <-mi-  "•"'  i'  m- 
AltlK  nt  Iloray  VtU,  *«*  ii.l.ikW  lu  r 
idTih)<tbb,] 

•TIm  iiibjcol  Hi'  liils  Kftidc  is  »lAbnnklcI,v  irealtH  In  S«-n- 
~*,  •  On  Ujp-.  Bnd  Tmit*;"  ami  in  Gilbert,  ■  On  Utc».'  Iiy 
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<'.iL>l»  ai  kaniiujt. 


^,  liii}wl«nt,  Nnil  ! 
I  mumcd  «oldk-[ 

r^ohooln,  and    (■■f..  _ , 

',ce»,  porli.  Iuivfn»,  tiuj.i.'"iiv».  i-hiu'Etwn,  ico-lMink). 
nighwa^:  for  education  anil  prtfenuent  of  orphaot; 
'  flr  lowardi  fhp  rrliff,  etoclt.  or  maintvnancr  AfnoiUitM 
jDonvctlun:  i'urmarriiLgi-of  poormuidii ;  fonupportutluo. 
.  nnd  help  of  young  tr»u«suien,  luudicreflHuivn.  and 
Dwm  ileoyud :  sod  Ibr  rr'ief  or  redemption  of  nrisuncnt 
'  captives,  atid  I'Or  itiA  or  ewe  of  any  poor  iofi«bitants 
nccrnintc  puymont  of  fineona,  wtfinz  out  of  Holdirn.  and 
■*■«  laws/  Many  ijinii  not  within  Inc  letter  havt  been 
d  to  bq  within  the  eijultable  coDSlroctioo  of  thUstAtnlH 


eitbor  by  the  Crown  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon 
:Ipl««  which  the  dele rrainat ion*  of  tJint  court  havr 
sblisbcil.  Tile  term  •  Charilable  U»'\'  In  law,  i*  apptlwl 
iliisivriy  to  gift*  for  what  are  cafled  jmblic  chiniien, 
:  objectji  of  which  are  nut  ,piii(luulitr  individualsi.  IhiI  u 
It  orth«  public  In  general. 

k  (upentitioiif  uw.  in  it*  orlginfti  8en«e,  vmi  wheic 
d»i  teaeroents,  rcnU,  ^odi  or  chultle*,  were  given, 
iirod,  or  appointed  tor  or  towardH  any  or  the  rnllowinj; 
■ptitta,  \ix. :  the  maintcnnnee  of  a  prie»t  or  chaplain 
nf  mau;  for  the  maifllenanuc  of  a  priest  or  other 
n  to  pray  lor  the  so»i  of  any  dead  man  in  »neli  a 
areli  or  eWwherti;  (o  have  or  niainlain  ^rpetiuU 
it*.  lamp*,  torches,  Jtc,  to  be  used  at  certain  timea, 
help  to  «ivc  tha  ttoula  of  men  ont  of  purKBtory. 
the  15  Rich.  11..  c.  5;  23  Hen.  Vlll..  t.  10;  and 
Xd.  VI.,  c.  14.    The  itstiite  of  Richard  11.  ^vs»  {lasved 


a  longer  (erni  than  20  ytu*.  it  dei-kres  to  ije  abxo- 
Wy  void.  By  the  I*t  of  EdwaiU  VI,  tertiun  aupeiiili- 
[bUs  ii»c»  than  exisling  were  fnrfeited  to  the  king,  hut  the 
tlule  haa  no  prospective  operation.  Tliere  h  no  xtatiilc 
jftinfc  RUpcntilioiis  nwt  void  genei-ally,  but  tbt-  l^in^  m 
™^d  of  tne  eommoii wealth,  and  as  intrusted  by  the  cori' 
^^B  law  to  we  that  nothing  i»  done  in  mainfenanee  or 
llpagation  of  a  faliH:  religion,  waa  L-on^dered  entitled 
pray  a  dincovery  ofatniit  to  a  Euperetitioni  u)c,  and  to 
Oer  iho  pioperiy  to  be  applied  to  a  proper  use.  The 
roe  principle  ban  bven  upplii-d  to  many  caie«  o(  gifU  of 


epiW 

.tnuctli 

burorv  it  u  by  InfiimialiiM  by  the  nttimiey-Renenl  on  W- 


'operly  for  parposea  wbtcli  cannot  properly  be  classed 
|icni1itloitiiii>iu,bul  nre  either  expreuW  prohibited  by  the 
w  of  the  coiint^  or  contrary  to  lis  policy,  A  diangi:  in 
IC  doctrine  of  fUpentitiouu  me*  has  been  made  by  tlje 
■nd  3  Wm.  IV..  c.  115,  which  putH  peraons  profesnns 
e  Roman  Cathoiic  religion  uponllie  same  fooung,  with 
aptet  to  their  aehoo!*,  places  for  rclicion*  worshiii,  edu- 


Ill  oilnuniitftr  a  Atnd  tu  maintain  a  *t)ciely  of  Ptcitestanl 

intern  promotinj^  no  doctrine  contra^  u>  taw.  tliuutib 

_^  .  iriince  with  that  of  the  Eitabtiibed  Church,  The  2  and 

B  Wm,  IV.,  c.  ll^  ii  retroq>e()livii.    r2  M.  and  K..  'ja>.) 

'  The  Court  of  Chancery  haa  a  Kcnend  Jurisdiction  over 


t"'-'i'    ■ ■■'ne 

(■iwinly,i(H  njiiit;u-  In  liHvc  bi'i'.i  .tiop 

that  thoTvhol«Mhoiildbedispom'<l  'U-^t- 

wliie  111*  iucreaie  wi!!  W  to  the  !.■  ■  ■  i  ifm 

donor.  In  canes  where  tin- i.:i. --■■  .(it. 

Iributable  among  Hevrnii  .  n,  hi 

wlial  manner  the  tntr.  ■  I  of 

among  them.      Tile   ].■■■  ..kv« 

seems  to  he.  tliul  a  i^ii.'.  :.  >utu 

li  the  otittr  ttiiu'iUu4  lu  a  LiijyOr- 
tiunale  part  of  t)ie  orinnal  income  will  have  a  ni;nt  to  a 
Mmilar  proportion  of  the  Increaae. 

\Vben  pruprrly  ii  aiveii  to  a  «Hpet>titiouB  uso,  or  Ur  a 
charitable  purpoM  which  ttie  law  will  not  ulioir  to  bo  eaf- 
Tied  into  effect,  the  court,  upon  the  not  very  (aliaTactoiv 
grouiul  that  the  prnpertj-  v/a*  racftnt  for  a  chaiity,  will 
apply  it  to  some  Otlier  cbaiily  of  whttli  it  approve*.  In 
the  word*  of  Sir  Wilfiam  Omuit,  ■  Wlienever  a  testator  ti 
disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way  and  upon  his  Qwti 
princinlt*.  we  are  not  eonteot  ^tbdiaappointlnglllaliilen- 
tion,  if  dlaapprovrf  by  u» ;  but  tfe  malic  iiim  charitable  iii 
our  wav  and  on  owr  prtncijilu.  tf  once  we  dlwovctin 
him  any  charitable  intention,  that  is  mippowd  to  be  >v 
liberal  as  to  tatie  in  objeuht  not  only  not  within  hi*  intan- 
tiom  but  wholly  adven*  to  it.*  (7  Vm,,  4lXi. !  Ifthe  suncf- 
nfilious  uac  be  one  which  the  court  eon*idM»  rhoritable. 
the  fund  ^us  to  Ibc  king  to  be  disponed  of  to  incli  cbort- 
table  use:!  as  he  shall  direct  by  sSgn*maiiual :  If  Die  tue  ibv 
not  charitable,  the  gin.  is  merely  void,  and  the  propflrty  will 
go  to  lli«  donor'*  reureventatire.  ('.2  M.  and  K.,  6&].} 

The  regular  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  abute  qf 
charitable  iimda  ia  by  way  of  information  in  (he  name  df 
Ihe  attorney-ftencrat  6n  behalf  uf  the  crown.  In  infornlB- 
lions  wiUi  respect  to  charities  the  Court  of  Chancery  alway^ 
requires  a  pemon  to  lie  joined  with  tlicnitorney-eeneinl, 
wlio  is  styled  the  reialur,  and  la  anawtrahle  for  tin-  con- 
duct ana  eosD  of  the  suit.  This  ik  '!on>.  N'cniisi-  the 
crown  never  pays  coats,  in  onier  111  pidleci  the  di'lViidunli 
by  making  the  relator  nay  the  ewrts,  shoiil'l  the  suit  appcAr 
lo  have  been  improperly  losliluted. 

The  aliove-menlioneu  Act  of  the43nJ  ofEIh.  ein powered 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  issue  commiasione  to  inquire 
into  tile  abuse  or  miwpplicatiou  uf  property  given  for 
charitablepuri>oses,but  the  proceeding!!  under  this  act  wen- 
found  so  unsid.ieluclonf  that  thev  gmmially  fell  into  diauR^, 
and  reeourpp  was  ai^am  had  to  tlie  original  nielliod  of  f  H)- 
eedure  by  infr>fmftlion, 

By  the  52  Geo.  Ill-,  c.  lOI.  commonly  called  Sir  Sanfaiil 
Kofflilly*  Act,  the  leslslatum  provided  a  siimmaiy  remedy 
in  eases  of  abuses  of  charitable  tru«la,  or  where  tlieaidof 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  required  for  the  ad ralnlsl ration 
of  them.  That  act  empowered  any  two  or  more  perrons 
to  present  a  petition  to  a  eonrt  of  equity  jiraylng  thi-  requi- 
site relief,  which  ilie  court  uii^ht  thereupon  grant  in  a  sum- 
mary maiiper, 

BylheSBGeo.  III.,  c.  01.COIltlnued.b¥lhe2  Wm.  IV.,  e. 
ollomey-geoeral  wt*  cmpowerea  to  insiHute  a  suit 
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by  information  without  a  relator,  upon  fire  or  more  of  the 
commiiisioners  of  ehaiities  thereby  appointed  certifying 
that  the  case  was  one  requiring  the  interference  of  the 
court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  property 
ffiven  to  charity  must  be  distinguished  from  the  authority 
frequently  exercised  by  the  loi3  chancellor  or  lord  keeper 
as  visitor  of  charities.  Charities  are  either  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  individual  trustees,  or  are  established  by  charter 
as  eleemosynary  corporations.  On  the  institution  of  a  cor- 
porate charity,  a  visitorial  jurisdiction  arises  of  common  right 
to  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  whether  he  be  the  king  or  a 

J>rivate  person,  or  to  those  whom  the  founder  has  appointed 
or  that  purpose ;  and  the  office  of  visitor  is  to  determine 
the  differences  of  the  members  of  the  societv,  and  to  superin- 
tend generally  the  government  of  the  bodv»  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  originaUy  propounded  by  the  founder. 
With  this  visitorial  power  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  no- 
thing to  do,  its  right  of  interference  being  confined  entirely 
to  the  administration  of  |the  property.  When  the  charity 
B  of  royal  foundation,  the  visitorial  power  of  the  king  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  lord  chancellor  as  nis  representative ;  and 
even  where  the  founder  of  the  charity  was  a  private  person, 
•f  he  has  made  no  appointment  of  a  visitor,  and  if  his  heir 
cannot  be  discovered,  or  has  become  lunatic,  the  visito- 
rial power,  rather  than  that  the  charity  should  not  be  visited 
at  all,  results  to  the  crown,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  roj^al 
foundations,  is  exercised  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
mode  of  application  in  these  cases  is  not  by  way  of  in- 
formation, but  by  petition  addressed  to  the  Great  Seal. 

Certain  restrictions  have  been  put  upon  the  power  of 
making  gifts  of  property  to  charitable  uses  by  the  9th  of 
Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  commonly,  though  improperiy,  called  the 
Mortmain  Act.  By  it  devises  of  land  and  bequests  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  land  or  in  any  interest  .in  land  are 
declared  void.  Fur  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  see  Mortmain. 

(See  Duke' J*  Law  of  Charitable  Uses;  Boyle,  Law  of 
Charities.) 

USHER  (in  Latin  Usscrius)y  JAMES,  a  most  learned 
and  distinguished  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  4th 
January,  1580.  His  father,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
family,  founded  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Nevil, 
who  in  exchange  for  that  had  assumed  the  name  of  his 
office  on  coming  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II.'s  son  John 
in  the  quality  of  uslier,  about  1185,  was  Arnold  Usher,  one 
of  the  SIX  clerks  of  the  Irisli  court  of  chancery  ;  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  James  Stanyhurst,  who  was  thrice 
elected  speaker  of  the  Irish 'house  of  commons,  and  held 
the  offices  of  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  and  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  brother  of  his  father's,  Henry 
Usher  (about  whom  there  is  an  article  in  Bayle),  was 
archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1595  to  1613 :  a  brother  of  his 
mother's  was  Richard  Stanyhurst,  who  (as  well  as  his  sister 
and  his  father)  latterly  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
*i£neid'  into  English  hexameters,  besides  several  learned 
theolo^cal  and  historical  works,  of  one  of  which,  his 
*Descnptio  Hibemiae,*  an  English  translation  is  printed  in 
Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

Usher,  who  was  his  fathers  eldest  son,  is  said  to  have 
been  taught  to  read  by  tw^o  aunts  who  had  been  blind 
from  their  cradle.  He  was  then  sent,  at  eight  years  of  a^e, 
to  a  school  kept  in  Dublin  by  two  secret  political  emissaries 
of  King  James  of  Scotland,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  James 
Fullerton  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton  (afterwards  created 
Viscount  Clandeboye  in  the  Irish  peerage).  The  con- 
cealed political  agents  were  excellent  scholars  and  teachers, 
and  Usher  in  after  life  used  to  attribute  whatever  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made  in  learning  mainly  to  the  five  years 
during  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  instmctions. 
From  their  seminary  he  proceeded  in  1593  to  the  newly- 
opened  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  three  students  that  were  admitted. 

He  had  already  acquired  a  high  academic  reputation, 
when  in  1598  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  intended  to 
educate  him  for  the  law,  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  theology. 
Upon  coming  to  this  determination  he  made  over  his 
paternal  inheritance  to  his  younger  brothers  and  his  sisters, 
only  reserving  a  small  annuity  from  the  rental  of  the 
property  (which  it  seems  was  much  involved  by  lawsuits, 
M  well  as  otherwise  encumbered).    Having  tliea  taken 


his  degree  of  M.A.  in  IGOO,  he  was  the  next  year  oc^ 
both  deacon  and  priest  by  his  uncle,  the  archbid 
Armagh. 

His  first  appointment,  which  he  received  very  800i 
was  of  Sunday  afternoon  preacher  before  the  stati 
was  called,  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Two  visits 
he  made  to  Englaiid  in  1603  and  1606,  to  jpurcbase 
the  first  time  for  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  the  i 
time  for  himself,  brought  him  into  acquaintance  «i 
Thomas  Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Camden,  and 
distinguished  persons  of  the  day,  whose  admiration  a 
to  have  been  strongly  excited'  by  the  extensive  ac 
ments  he  had  made  at  so  early  an  age.  From  thi 
he  usually  made  a  journey  to  England  every  three  < 
years,  when  his  practice  was  to  spend  one  moi 
Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  i 
London,  principally  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  In 
having  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  was  chotc 
fessor  of  that  faculty  in  his  collej^e,  and  this  post  h 
for  the  next  thirteen  years.  This  same  year  also  1 
made  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  IPatrick.  Ii 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  Co)le( 
declined  the  office,  through  an  apprehension,  it  is  s 
its  duties  interfering  with  his  studies.  In  1612  he  k 
degree  of  D.D. ;  and  the  next  year,  bein^  at  Lond 
there  published  in  4to.  his  first  work,  entitled  *  De 
siarum  Christianarum  Successione  et  Statu  f  it  is  i 
tinuation  of  Bishop  Jewel's  *  Apology  for  tlie  Chu 
England '  (also  written  in  Latin) ;  but  it  remains  itsi 
finished  both  in  this  first  edition  and  in  the  repii 
Hanover  in  1658,  8vo.,  and  at  London  in  1687,  4to. 
with  his  *  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitata 
though  in  the  last  impression  falsely  described  on  tl 
page  as  *  Opus  integrum  ab  auctore  auctum  et  recogi 
Usner  had  from  the  first  been  a  zealous  oppon 
popery,  which  he  maintained  the  law  ought  to  di 
tenancc  not  only  as  politically  objectionable,  but  as 
trous ;  he  was  also  in  doctrine  a  decided  Calvinist  ao 
destinarian;  and,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  An 
principles,  which  were  now  coming  into  vogue,  he  c 
profess  in  the  matter  of  church  government  to  ho 
same  high  notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopac 
many  of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  ol'  aU  this  1 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  inclined  to  Puritj 
and  some  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  his  friends  to' 
the  king^s  mind  on  this  point ;  but  the  representatioi 
were  made  by  influential  persons  in  Ireland,  and  by 
himself,  were  so  successful,  that  in  1620  James  nom 
him  to  the  see  of  Meath.  In  1623  he  was  made  a  m 
of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  January,  16^,  wl 
was  in  England  (where  he  was  detained  by  iilne 
August,  1626)  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishop 
Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  church.  Foi 
years  after  this  his  life  was  passed  tranquilly  in  tl 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  his  see  and  the  prosecul 
his  studies.  In  1631  he  published,  all  at  Dublin,  ii 
certain  writings  of  the  old  theologian  Godeschs 
defence  or  predestination,  with  illustrations,  under  th 
of  *Godescnalci  et  Predestinarianae  Controversite 
motaB  Historia '  (said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin 
printed  in  Ireland) ;  in  1632  a  collection  of  letters  of 
bishops  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  unde 
of  *  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum  Sylloge  ;'  in 
his  *  Emanuel,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  th 
of  God,*  reckoned  one  of  his  greatest  performance 
reprinted  in  1643  at  Oxford,  in  1645  and  1648  at  Lo 
in  4to.,  and  again  at  London  in  1670,  in  folio  ;  and  in 
his  celebrated  •  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiqui 
also  several  times  reprinted. 

In  the  beginning  of  1640  he  came  over  to  England 
the  intention  of  staying  a  year  or  two  at  most ;  b 
never  again  saw  his  native  countrj-.  He  took  up  hii 
dence  in  the  first  instance  at  Oxford,  and  there  publj 
in  1641,  a  4to.  volume  of  theological  dissertations,  i 
the  title  of  *  Certain  Brief  Treatises.'  The  same  ye 
was  plundered  of  nearly  everytliing  he  possessed  in'lr 
by  an  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  Ids  house  at  Arms^: 
in  the  state  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
needless  for  him  to  return  to  his  archbishopric.  Upoi 
the  king,  Charles  I.,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopr 
Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commendam ;  but  of  this  he  ii 
to  have  made  very  littl-* ;  and  when  soon  after  the  revc 
of  the  bishops  were  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  h 
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Aeipaphieal  memoir  of  Ihe  archbiabun;  and  there 
if  Usher,  in  Latin,  by  Ur.  Bttteo  (in  iho  '  Collectio 
),  and  by  Df,  T.  Smith  (in  hi«  'Vitai  Kruditit- 

Rud  alio  profiled  to  thu  Geneva  edition  of  the 
).  Bnyle,  who  ha*  a  »hurt  article  on  Usher,  re- 
wbat  he  GtUla  a  ^oud  abridnnenl  nf  his  life  in  a 
dT  Pur'eeollection  in  Ihe  '  Btblothioue  Universelle,' 
C^pu.  2I0-S44.  There  ia  a  very  IVjII  account  in  Ihe 
[ntplua  Britannica.'  vol.  vi.,  part  l,  pp.  4082-1061. 
.IcSA-  [Skmvm.J 
•K.     [MoxNoiTuviiia*,] 

SNKA.  a  jtetiua  of  plan!*  beloneing  1o  the  natural 
vdf  Liehcifik.  ThU  nnme  ia  aaid  tu  have  urlK'naled 
bAnbar  nunc  Hchmh,  orSeliHttt,  a  name  civen  to  all 
E^  The  whole  plant  is  nnicb  brancbeil.  filtfurm, 
bcndulona.  and  lumiatud  villiia  wilU  a  bundle  oi 
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rilaMM),  IJandbueA.  vol-  ^i. ;  Stein, /.ArieiiN.  by.HnndicU  I 
manu;  Oannabteh.i>Ar/>wA.i 

USUGATIO.    GaJm  (ii- 4l>-»2>  itaUs  that  It  k  ].__ 
Mancjpi  VIM  ttnutenod  bjr  bai«  tiadilion.  wittHHit  UlA'l 
forma  of  Mancipalio  or  in  Jiir«  Cewo,  the  ariftinel  uwafrl 
retained  the  (jairitAriMt  ovneralup,  and  the   |>cntn>  ta  * 
whom  Ihc  thin;;  ivaa  Irniurerred  Ind  only  the  rii>)ii  lu  1Ii« 
eiyjoynieiit  of  the  thine  unlij  by  poweaaion  he  hml  ncqutred    j 
tile  owneraliip  (poaid^cinilo  luucainfit).    Tor  tbo  efitel 
Huuli  ctijuyment  waa  to  i;tve  him  th«  aaaie  nghU  vritti^ 
respect  to  the  tlung  aa  if  it  had  been  (ixnfened  in  dhM 
legal  form.    In  the  coae  of  mnveablca  the  Twelve  Tabltf 
fixed  one  year  aa  the  teim  of  Uauoapio ;  b  the  ciaa  i 
land  and  hoiiaei.  two  yeara.     The  nc[{iiiaition  of  theQalri 
tariaa  uivnenilup  of  a  thing  by  eiuoymeol  of  it  under  tT 
circurnstanoes  uiove  alalea  for  tbeto  wvenl  perioAi  t* 
oallecrUmcajMO. 

tiaiuH  Htaleii  that  there  might  alan  be  Usui-ji 
cnno  both  of  things  Mancipi  and  thinp  N'ec  Mnii'Hjn  whicll  1 
had  been  tnuutferrcd  by  bare  Imdilion  fium  a.  iivrma  whM  I 
vmn  not  the  owner,  provided  tbe  tmiuferrri'  received  them^ 
in  good  t^ith  (bond  t)de\  nr.  in  other  nonla,  bflierod  IliAkL 
he  received  tbr^m  from  the  ovrner.  It  aeem*  prtibablc  tliafcfl 
thii  rule  of  law  was  established  bv  analogy  lo  the  nile  uCl 
tlie  Twelve  Tablet  as  to  He*  Muncipi  which  had  beeit  J 
traiiaferred  by  defective  mudea  uf  vuiiveyance.  But  Ihe  j 
Twelve  Tobleemayhave  fixed  only  the  tinieof  UMicnpiii:  1 
the  origin  of  Uauenpio  may  be  anterior  to  tlic  Twelv* 
Tablea.  ' 

When  GaiiM  wrote  (in  the  second  ceatnry  of  onr  ajrol 
Uaiieapio,  as  it  appcan,  had  become  a  regnlnr  mode  tiJ 
ae(]uini^  ow-aenhip  :  for  nruperty  of  all  kinda  might  b^m 
so   acquired  wliich   hod   ticcn   reerived  by  trtujiliun  antS 
boQtl  tide  from  a  person  who  waa  not  Ihe  nirtier.  Tbe  bbm^ 
of  thinei  ](tt>1eri,  or  the  posiuaion  uf  which  had  bt«n  so-  1 
quired  by  violence  (vis],  waa  an  exception,  foremen  if  n—  1 
ceived  honii  flde  they  could  never  become  the  peopejly  iw    ' 
the  rec^eivcr  by  Uaueii]Ho.    Tbe  Hta  Maneipi  ol'  women.   J 
(dfto,  who  were  in  the  tutela  of  Ihelr  acnati.  euuid  not  b»  ? 
ohjecta  of  Uiucftnici  niilem  llicy  had  been  reeelved  from  . 
hurby  Imditiu  with  the  proper  conaent  (aiictnritnii)  ef  h^  J 
tolor;  and  ihe  hercdila8  of  a  vtopiiUi  who  tva«  inlnlcf'-  ' 
legitinin  could  nut  he  an  object  of  Uaucnjiio.    Am  Ian 
inindiLB)  could  not,  auconliug  lu  the  bent  optiiiim,  be  i 
object  of  fnrtuia,  a  bonfi  fide  mirchsner  of  land  from  a  man   ' 
who  WB«  not  tlie  owner,  and  Knew  lie  w&a  nol  the  iiwnor, 
might  aouuire  the  ^npcrty  of  if  by  Ukucbjho,  providiid  Uia    | 
aeiler  had  not  Required  tbo  pwueaaion  by  violence,  but  had 
either  taken  poaacmiun  uf  land  wbtch  waa  vaennt  tltrou^    ' 
the  earelvwuMa  of  the  owner,  or  from  the  owner  dying  J 
without  a  gianmoi:,  ot  havioe  lieen  Ionic  abactil. 
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Besides  individual  objectn  of  property,  Usucapio  could 
exist  in  the  case  of  servitutes,  and  inarfiacje,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  Hereditas.  Oiiirinally  such  Senitutos  as  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  law  as  to  Res  ■Maniipi  could  only  he 
transfeni'd  like  He-i  ]\Iancipi ;  and  therefore  Usucapio 
coidd  only  apply  to  such  sorvitutos.  But.  by  analogy  to 
Res  Maucij)!,  they  could  he  acquired  hy  bare  contract, 
to  which  Usucapio  wa-i  suporaddfd :  and  when  Man- 
cipatio  at  a  later  piM-iod  was  replaced  hy  bare  tradition, 
they  could  be  acquired  by  conlract  sinii)ly.  In  the  case  of 
marriage,  wht-n  there  w.'ii  no  co-euiptio,  the  woman  mi^ht 
come  into  the  powi-r  of  her  hiiNbaiid  by  virtue  of  uninter- 
rupted cohabital  ion  lor  one  war:  and  she  was  then  said 
to  become  a  part  of  lii-i  Fauiifia  by  usucapio  founded  on  a 
year's  possi'SMon.  (laius,  i.  111.  lu  the  ca^^e  of  the 
hereditas,  whcu  Ihc  tt'Mator  had  not  disposcil  of  his  pro- 
perty by  the  ucce:*>ary  forms  of  tlu*  Maueipatio  and  Nun- 
cujmtio",  the  p»*r<i)n  who  was  nanu»d  heres  in  the  will 
could  only  acquire  his  U'i,'al  title  as  such  by  Usucapio. 

These  various  instauces  will  sIkivv  the  ontrinal  notion  of 
UsucajMO.     Itwasalei^il   I'lfVct   irivcu   to  bona  tide  ])os- 
Kcssion  and  eujoyuieut  for  a  iixeil  time,  by  which  defects 
in  the  tran^iVr  of  a  Ihiuir  were  made  irood :  it  was  not  ori- 
pinally  a  modi*  of  ac(|ui>ition.     It  was  foiuulcvl  on  a  title 
i;ood  in  substance,  but  defective  in  form;  and  this  defect 
was  supplied   b/  the  pn)jHM'  j)«'ri()d   of  enjoyment  (u^us  . 
When  this  usus  had  continued  for  the  leiraltime.it  irave 
its  auetoritas  as  the  Romans  ex])ressed  it  ,  it >  efficiency  and 
completene>s  to  wliat  was  in  its  orii:in  iiUMiuiplete  ^and 
the    phra>e    Usus   Auetorita?*   was    older    than    the    ex- 
previion   U.Mieapiti.  which   was    allerwards  the   ordinary 
term.     But  Usus  by  it.-,elf  ne\er  >iirnilievl  Usucapio  :  for 
UsusaUme  could  not  ijiNca  title  to  theowner-'hi])of  athiuir. 
In  the  cast'  of  ])ul)lie  land  the  jio^sessor  had  the  usus,  but 
this  wivs  all  that  he  eoidd  be  entitletl  io  as  posse>sor.  Sueli 
usus  could  not  troui  the  natiue  of  the  ca>e  have  an  aue- 
toritas, for  the  possessor  did  not  oeeujiy  the  ])ublic  laud  as 
a  bon^  fide  ])ureha>er.  A  man  miirht  also  have  the  usus  ol 
private  land  \^itlu)ut  havinir  a  title  to  anUluuir  further:  in 
which  case  also  the  u^us  eould  never  have  an  auetoritas. 
In  the  Roman  law.  as  kutiwn  to  us  in  the  Pandect.  Usueapio 
appears  as  a  mode  of  ae»juisiti»»n,  whieh  nuist  have  been 
owin^  to  the  circuniManee  of  Manci])atio  ceasinir  to  be  re-  . 
|(arded  as  important  :  for  bare  Iratlilion  in  all  cases,  fol-  ! 
lowed    by   the   ]iri»per    u-u.^    i^ave    complete   ownei-ship.  I 
Finally,  when  the  dilTi-ivnce  between   Res  Mancipi  and  I 
Nee  ^lancipi  was  aboU^lu•d,  Usucapio  in  its  oriirinal  sense  ; 
ceaM'd.     Bi'.t   a<  iii  the  tiim-  nf  (Ijuiis  ui-  lind   \i».ncapio  | 
appliejible  to   the   ea>e   of  thiiiL:>   Nee    Ma!u-ipi.  whieli  a  ; 
]}erson  had  ])ossi'>h»'iI  bcMja  tide,  this  \\i\o  of  law  still  con- 
tinued, and  various  limi1atiun<j  wi-n*  in  riiiir>e  of  time  e>ta-  I 
bli^hed  a«<  to  the  mode  of  aci|uirini;  the   ownership  vi  a  i 
ihi'-.'j-  by  the  enjoynu-nt  nf  it.     Thus  .hi.Miniatj,  in  his  •  In-  1 
stituies'    li..  tit.d.   ni1er   leei'iMi;-  the  old  law,   lefeis  to' 
rule    of    hi-,   Con-.tilutm..'..     b\    whirli   the    ownei'sliij)    ol  ; 
moveables  niiirht  he  ae(juire»i  b\  use    usu<*apiantur  .  j>ro-  ; 
Mtled  theii'  wa**  a  I'.oi'a  iidr  ])«>„Ni-^^lnn    justa  e;uisi  po>so.-- 
rionis  jnaeeedeiitf    I'm'  tliiit-  wai-,  fuid  thai  of  unnu)\abU'  ■ 
tiiinirs   by   the   'louiri   teinj)ori>    })i)>M'«,>ii),' whirh  he   e\-  . 
plains  t(i  br  ten  veai-s  »  inter  ])rai>cnt»'*,'  luul  twenty  \e:M>  ' 
•inter    al^e'il!"- ;"    and    tin-    ('un*litntii)n  apj)'iied   "to*   tin- 
whole    enipiir.     I'siicMpi.i    is    difin-.-.l     in    the    'Diire^i' 
•.\li.,   tit.  .'>,  ^.  .'i     to  lu-   ilic    *aiidinou   in   ownersiiip    bv 
the    uninternip'rd    pij-^M-N-iun    im-  n   tnui'    lived  In"  la'.'..' 
An  it   \\aN  the  addition  nf  ov.  sn  i>liip.  sonirthinj.'  i«,  h(:e 
im])lied  to  wliieh  tliis  ad<iitiori  was  to  be   made:  and  thi- 
.-oiiuMunir  wa^  a  iMiiiiiidf  po>Ni'ssi,,:i. 

riu-  subjiet  ol"  I'MM-api.!  adinis  a':d  ii«piirr.s  .i  much 
liiMic  cc»niji!i'?e  i-vp.o^itiun.  'Hie  n-aiii-r  iii;iv  u-u-r  ii*  the 
folio '.Mil:;  work^  :— Ijr..»-il.:uii,  ('*■/,',•  if,.-  f\o-'i/ i../f  ztw 
Zi'it  tirr  ztin,J  T.i/./n.  .Mail)Vir:r.  Njs :  :uul  Muiileuhiueh. 
Jfiirfrtti't  /'(<//'.'•  i-/c/. /.///.  : 

USUS.        fl\.lKlc    lls.l  1 

USUFRUiTlX  or  ISl  siKU  TIS.  and  USUS. 
iH'lo'iiTed  to  till-  eliiNs  ..f  Sit\  iiuti-^  l*«-:-oMaruui  aiin).iir 
the  Romans.     rMi-iVut!:,- i- .'.rii'it  d    Dli,!.   lii.  1.  s.  T 

to    be  *  till-    \\'^\\\    tn  Um'    and    t:»fxr  r,;i-    ti'lits      iiUriuli       (if 
'.'•••at  bi  lu'   •■- til  aii.-'h.  .  v.ii'i,.'.  1    i!U]Miii':'.r  i' •  ^ui^^tane^  ." 
Us.Ls  is  detiued     />/...  7.  tii .  S,  -.  1.2    tn  be    the    riiiiit 
•  to  use.  but  luit  to  t:i\i'  till-  r.uii.s    iVui  ." 

The  oljjcels  of  usii>inii-fji-.  iniirlil  be  l:i!:l  I'urdvv  . 
houses  u'di's  .  sla\r>.  b«-:ists  «>i'  biuilen.  and  otlu-r  thiii-/-. 
lie  ^\ho  was  entitled  to  a  I'Mi.NtVnctus  v.a.i  culletl  Usufruc-  . 


tuaruts,  or  Fructuarius.  A  right  to  a  Ususfractu. 
be  c:iven  to  a  person  by  testament,  or  it  mi^ht  1 
blished  by  contract. 

Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  *  tructus.' 
duce  of  a  thimjthat  accnied  during:  the  timeof  eRJ« 
belonjjed  to  the  Fructuarius:  but  hi.s  titlt*  to  fnu 
not  complete  till  he  had  taken  tliem,  and  it  wtu*  a 
rule  that  any  Mructus'  which  had  not  been  irot  in  c 
at  the  time  w4ien  the  Ususfructus  ceased  did  not  b» 
him.  The  law  as  to  thinsrs  that  yield  an  increase, 
fruit-trees  and  animahs,  did  not  present  many  ■ 
(luestions.  As  to  houses  and  lands,  the  que>tio: 
.sometimes  more  difficult.  The  Fructuarius  was 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  houses  duriuir  hi*  tim* 
joyment,  and  he  was  bound  at  lesb*t  to  keep  them  ; 
cient  repair,  but  probably  not  to  rebuild  them,  if  th 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  He  was  bound  to  cultiva 
in  a  proper  husbandlike  manner.  He  could  work  » 
mines  and  quarries  for  his  benefit^  and  he  could  al* 
new  mines  and  work  them.  ITie  fructuaiius  could 
tain  his  riirhts  to  the  ususi'nictus  by  actions  and  iar 
llie  periotl  of  ususfructus  nii<;ht  either  be  for  a  fixi 
or  for  the  life  of  the  fnictuarius.  At  the  terming 
the  period  of  enjoyment,  the  thim:  was  to  be  inve: 
the  owner,  who  could  K<*iierally  require  security 
beiniT  pro])erly  used  and  iriven  uj)  in  proper  conditi 

The  usus  of  a  tliinir,  as  already  ex])!ained,  was  a  ; 
the  enjoyment  of  a  thincT,  but  not  to  the  produce  rir 
of  it.  Vet  in  some  caMS  the  usus  of  n  thin£:  iiu 
riirht  t«>  a  certain  amount  of  produce.  Tims  the 
cattle  implied  that  the  usuarius  wa.s  entitled  to  a  m 
allowaiue  of  milk  :  and  a  man  who  had  the  u* . 
estate  cuuld  take  wood  tor  his  daily  use.  und  ctHiI. 
the  orchaitl  and  other  thinirs  in  moderation.  If  a  ni 
the  usus  of  oxen,  he  eould  employ  them  to:"  ad  pi 
for  which  oxen  are  pro]H'rly  used.  The  duties  oi  \ 
alius  resembled  tlio>e  of  the  fructuarius. 

The  niles  of  law  whieh  related  to  the  Ususfrnet 
Usus  were  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  collected 
DiiXrst^  lib.  7  :  see  also  *  Fra^jmenta  Vatieana.'  L 
fnirtti ;  and  Miihienbrueh,  D(H'tri/m  Pa/Kirritirwit 

rSl'MASINTA.     I  Mkxic.vn  Statks.] 

USURPA'TK)  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Ut>mai' 
in  \\\i\  sense  of  interru])tion  oi"  Usucapio.      But  v 

*  usurjM) '  Jind  its  derivatives  are  commonly  used  i:i  11 
of  *  usinir,*  or  •  em])lo\  inir,"  in  any  way  that  is  >uitah.« 
ehaiacter  of  thi'  object  used  or  employed.      Tiie  ]v. 

•  usurj)atus '  sometinuvN  .>iirnifies  the  acquisition  "i 
by  use:    thus   *  usurjiatam   muliereni  *     accoidiii : 
oixlinaiy   readinir  iu  (ielliu^.  iii.  'J    means  a  Wn!:;. 
had  couii'  into  the  ])o\\»'r  «)f  her  husband  by  u:ii-.t.' 
matrimonial    cohabitation    for  one  year.    '    See   S; 
Si/.vff'//i  (h's  II'  t/.'futn  Ii'n/tn.\r/irn  Ut*rht\\  iv..  ]».  :>ti-"i. 
j)assai,a'  of  (ielhu^.  which  is  a  quotation  Iruni  K). 
Scaevola,   the  j>oniifex.      The  word  is   al.so   u>t-.l 
>ense  «)f  takinir  p»)s>e>si()n  of  a  thinir :    and   in  tv 
time  the  noti»)n  of  wroiur  was  attached  to  the  wi»;%l. 
iniamis    Marcellinus     xxNi.  7.   ed.   (ironov.  •    u>t.* 
patnr'   m  a   sensf   st)nu*what   like  the   modern   M:- 
when  he  »i.i\>  *  usurpator  indebitse  l)Ole>lati'»." 

UsrRV;     llNTKWKvr.l 

UT.  ill  Mu^ic.  thenauh'  iriven  by  the  Freneh  t.»  ♦ 
the  diatonic  ^cale,  called  Dn  by  the  Ita'inus  a:id  K' 

U'TK'A.  a  eii\  of  Zcuiritana.  in  Alriea.  ne;\r  \\\< 
of  the  river   Buiriada^.     It  was  one  ol'  the   oldeM 
colonies  (»n  the  coast  of  Africa.    In  the  .St'ei»Tul  Pin 
it  sU)od  a  sieire  by  Sci])io.     At  the  bcijiiininu-  of  lis. 
Punic  \Var  it   surrendered   to  the  Kimuuis  :  ar.jl  wi 
Roman  j)iovince  iA'  .\tiica  was  tornied   (uit    of  t!i 
(pu-red  toiritory  ol   ( 'jiitliairf.  the  seal  j^f  pri>ev»nMi] 
veinnunt  \\a«i  lived  at  I'tica.     It  was  the  .scene  vH 
irrj'at  e\ents  (hirinir  the  ci\il  wars  of  Rome.  a!id  if  1 
CNpeei.illy  fauiov.^  as  the  th-ath-jdace  of  the   xnnnu'-^ 
[(.'.\To.]     It  uas  inaile  a  colony  by  AuiruMu^.  --.i 
as  the  secon<l  i-ity  oi'  AiVica   al'ter  Carthace.     It! 
built  <»n  the  sea-ct)ast.  but  by  the  alteratiiui  of  the  c< 
siU'  has  heen  left  «»i)nu'  distance  inland.      1|>  riii:;^  .i; 
at  IJo\-Sh;i{er.      Shaw's  7V'//*/'/a-.  p.  70,  4to.  iilitij'". 

I'TKHi  'HT.  one  of  the  tin  provinces  of  liu'  Mnc- 
tlic  Net hei lands,  situated  between  51*  55'  and  * 
N.  lat..  a!il  r  40' and  5"  ;i()'  K.  louir.  It  is  bon:u 
the  north  by  Ih)lland  and  the  Zuiderzee;  imi  the  e 
Clelde  laud  ;  on  the  south  by  Gelderland    and    Hi) 
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.nil.-l,;        ?:  t-lrlV-Jr.-.,Or.-IlUT    nliJd.-I'TlTt     ■'!■    C'll.lill.!!    "Rl» 

djiptff 

I'tiuie, 

I  lip:  thi>K«iM 

I  (ill'  I  '■.  vii'i'.'.'.  I.iuf:  ifjiiL'.IiTi' ,ir1,  ?int  p>  -pvr  vitiuudf 
,  and  fhuTl.  utiUur,  mud  kMlcil.  H'llh  an  upjter  hp  n>  lunE  ■■  lb# 
i»  «i«  j  PbIbIc.  nnd  111*  Imyc*  wib^ripMrtite.  h  b  a  vualWt  plwit 
i-iTtii,  I  llian  (he  \mL     Tliir  Iluneri  arc   a  vniy  julr  jcllow.  uid 

'rhn«B   plniil>  nrp  not  nidcontikln  of  cultimlicai     Thpj 
I'v  more  ciuntcnma  in  hat  lliaii  in  U-niprmp  tlliutlu^ 

I'jrmin-f  Hn  i-letr»rit   nrrwrni-rit   in  Ift-    imiil<i  iinrt   rtrraiiu 


iltiUa 


,   cl.... 


liJuUi:lui<:d  I 


BT,  thi-  luipitii]  of  Iho  nrnvinw.  U  lilimtod  in 
'"'*» y  tf  K.  Iitnc.,  m  a  pliuumiit  country,  tit  lh«  ' 
ft  hnincii  at  iIm)  Rtuii*  itnJInl  the  Old 
"^rtit  Thn  Hhiiu  dividci  Umi  cily  into  I 
■  we  lilie-*!**  two  ominlft  with  tblily-mix  ' 
^Twlicin  III'  tl<.'  -.-itv  ;■.  lunltliy.  11.111]   Iht 

a  dry  ami  I  ! 

■  Hie  ri»M.    Tli. 
|.  ptperially   tin. 

Pthe  city  itn-If  IS  ^ui'  ■ 

^Gntliioatyl*.  lt».<  . 
UUU  littvc  liKini  I'jiii 
WulUllI  wulk  (.'Ull'.i  '  .  .:  . 
iTn  tni)»  in  Ibid^Ii.  plnnlfti  m 


■  II  !hf  ii_!\i(iiiim  11.  h.iMiu-  ."ij^iiiNllj 

III  dues  tiot  propeed  Citita  an  mnuTUU 

;<iiiiPDl1.     tbo  utriclr  ■■  knn  In  Ihn 

iitma  null  Clicnoftoillijai.  Tliw  farm  iif 

:i  u  i*v>u:)iiiiii  liy  Link. 

.i't:iC    l&r*rroanMuiui.] 

V.  a  ^eiiuB  ol  pliuila  of  thi  DnlunJ  fninlly  uf 

-II  iwnuiil  ffom   «'vi.  •  irmpr,*  jt,.  rr^ni  eniwinK 

i,i„.  i.,-^,,,.,.    Till,  L-,.ui„  i»  „.->,;,■  .ii(™i  ,tf 


pvrtythiiiK  tl».    Thn  c^flttietlial. 
which  iH  in  niian,  a  worthy  at  nciticw 
I  the  toner.  Wh  fcvt  liiii;li,  from  (ho  simnnil  of 
S  is  «  OitMl  i-rtenaivu  prMpcct.  embrAcinc  W  Ur^c 
pJI  towns.    Tlicri:  are  btwiduv  7  Dutih  L'slvini  ' 
1  iiuthann.  I  Anel)c«ii.  I  Prtmch  Ciilvinii.t. 

rnd  3  Ilomtn  Calboiic  churDhu.    The  town- 
hhiulwinc  moJerii  building.    The  uuivvnity, 
1 1831,  enjuya  cutiudiinLbJo  rrputatioitvUtouKh  it 

BBhmtail  Mthatol'Leyd^n:  llbu  ftvu  hunltiei, 
y  pruvidcd  with  nil  Ilie  ncc^Mni;  RppiindnifM,  a 
BSen,  obaervnlory,  &«.     Thi*  ui  Uic  heiul-quar- 
)  Jftnimu»t«,  who  haTe  hciv  an  arctibinliop  ami 
Vbt  (liljr  fjiu  mnny  chMilable  inilitutionx.  a 
Bt*  Ma  acicncM,  a  Mociety  or  painton,  and  it 
lly.    Th«  populnlion  in  about  4.%W0 :  tJi«  inha- 
lulufutnre    w/i>oU(rn>u1i>tb*.  <llk.  tucv,   needlits, 
ttne  fflfinr-Iionms  and  birai;hinK-;r'<>iinds. 
mi  Bamlbue/i,  vai.  ix.;  Sicin,  l^j^ktm-   Murray, 
pA  /or  Travelkn  fa  Holland;    and    iWkfinus, 
iliom  I^.Tieon.) 

;i:HT.  a.  van.     [Van  Utmcht.  a.i 

^CHT,  •niEATlE.S  OF.     [Taiwiv.  p.  i74.] 

ULA'KIA,  A  KouiM  nf  plant*  bflonging  to  the 

HM  LenlibulnriK.    Thia  name  u  derived  IVnni 

k  litlk  biflddsr,'  in  nferenre  l«  the  Aructure  of 

Iffeofihciool.  Th«  genus  i» known  bytlieciijyx 

frcquaJ  leaver  a  penoimlu  tpurrrd  curoDa.  a  tw&> 

^s,aKlob(iHeamulcoronecrl],nnd«rvera]geedii 

nlral  reciFptatle.    "ITiere  asn  only  three  spcuiea 

~a  dtscnbed,  and  thoy  lae  all  inhabituitv  of 

,.    The  nietAcnoipboHd  knvim  nttndied  to  tb« 

li  tbe  ai>ecie«  are  fumiahed  witli  litlle  bladd4.-n>, 

^  the  Dbuit  iM xrnwinfC  at  the  bottom  of  adiloli 

^  Ailed  with  vittei.    Bt-t  lu  it  i*  neceoiuy  that 

[BoiiJii  flower  aii.l  (untn  itiUBftcdn  ullhe  surfacf  of 

'1  ■.  at  certain  mmioim  of  the 

^ti'ad  of  witlcr.and  tlic  plant 

|b)  '"the  mirface  of  the  wuler. 

|»i  1 1-'  n«Tf*cttid,  nnd  it  iDn«c<ii- 

he  |...^,.k,„..  ^1  ,,,.  ^itd  ilut  it  ihitittd  be  carried 

■tatuu  ai  tlw  tiiUut'.  Ilie  ujr  in  ihe  l>laild>.'ni  i» 

HwWvr.aoil  tbe  nImIc  |)lnnl  nnki  tu  the  twttom 

Bhigun-_ 


!  Mm 

■.pt-ciL-.     an-     (in.rinn'nliil,    nriii      ■■  ,,|'    a 

«weeti»h  txule,  which  may  hi    1  innn 

trff.i  or  ihrubs.     Natirt:*  i^irHi  <  1  iKiiaji 

inland*,  wilh  u.  fi-w  in  Afnut.     '^'  in^Tirrly 

flHoed  ill  tliis  i;eiiuii   are  iiomi   r.MXKii'Mii    in   nrjuai;   In 
Inonn. 
UVIGEliraA.    [FoBAMi-Mfwu.  vol.  x..  p.  31H.] 
U'VULA  in  the  unall  cylindricnl  body  ulii<:h  liangn  at 
the  middle  nf  the  potti-rior  mui'^-iu  of  the  loft  pnJale.    It  I» 
■covered  liy  a  t'linliiiuation  ot'th"  miicoiw  m^iiiUmtta  uf  tlw 

Ealale,  and  ciintiunx  in  its  interior  Kime  minute  gtond^ 
ke  IlKwe  of  tbe  ptdale  and  the  root  of  the  lunxu^,  aad  » 
■nuncle  naiDcd  aMj/go*  ttvuhri,  which  pAMM  from  the  pa»- 
terior  Kpine  of  the  tiard  palate  to  the  end  of  llie  uniln.  And 
ha«the  power  of  elevating  and  RhorteniD«;  it.  lliete,  wttli 
a  lonie  And  flue  cnnni-dinfc  fibro-ueliiJar  tiwuic-,  moke  t)|i 
the  wliulc-  lulntanee  of  the  uvula. 

The  onlp  |nifpo»c  which  the  uvula  ii  known  to  serve  ii 
that  of  fillini;  tiu  the  gap  wliich  retnaiiu  bc*we«i  the 
nrcltea  of  the  palate  even  when  they  are  Dio»t  approxl- 
matvd.  It  ix  Mil>ject  to  no  peimliAr  diMinKu.  1'iit  aJRiMt 
altraya  iMulteiiiatet  in  the  inflummation  of  a  »ore  throat- 
Thnt  which  ie  called  a  relaxed  sore  throat  con»'utH  chie^ 
in  an  enlAfgcnicnt,  witli  (cdemA  of  tlie  uvula,  lu  lbii>  (Mb 
it  is  luni;  enouj^h  to  uoiuc  into  t>c(|nent  rontaet  with  the 
mot  of  the  tongue,  *o  u  to  produce  a  iieiuialion  nx  if  tliere 
were  ■orauthing  to  be  ewafiowed,  or  a  fteoue  of  chokinjf 
when  il  reaches  to  the  epig;lottis.  The  best  Ircntini-nl  for 
this  unnoyunee  is  the  applicAtjou  of  ittioiulaiita  and  lutrin- 
KentB  ill  gATKlw,  xuch  aa  are  ii«od  iu  chrotuc  i^nanf-he. 
[CvNA-\rni!.]  Ifthcfie  tlul.  the  uvula  »IiouM  be  oat  off; 
in  operation  neiOier  painful  nor  dangeMus.  The  uvuta 
ihould  be  aaited  with  a  double  Iiook.  und  cat  off  dl^so  to 
the  pakte  with  a  pair  of  cuived  bluiit-poiateil  M-iutors. 
The  exciuon  or  the  nviila  hns  been  emiiloyed  for  Uie 
rn  nf  ■tAmmerinff,  and  has  oflen  proilucrd  a  Imtiniiuy 
iproveraeot  of  tlie  speech ;  but  no  lasting  benefit  (bU 
luwt  Uie  opeiittion.  nndits only  advantnge  tevfii*  In  be  tlmt 
"  I  tew  painful  Aiul  daneeroua  than  the  other  u'|ually  iim>> 
>,  proc-eedingo  which  tiavc  hevn  R'.loptrd  tot  tbd  Mine 
puruoke. 

UVUI-ATIIA.  A  Kmall  genuB  of  fhr  natural  family  of 
Mclanthaceffi,  <m  named  trom  the  diminutive  of  uj:a.  a 
tnirch  of  ernpua.  The  [wrianth  l«  C0fol>ltke,  compilseil 
leaflet*,  each  with  a  nfctarifcroiia  d:epi¥'utiui  at  llie 
Stanienifi, anther*  epeniiig  outmuxl«.  Ovvyibrst' 
"  in  11 °—     - — ■      ""- 


uaUed,  vnth  many  teini*  jn^lvf^rpwa.    ^yle 


^I^AMlSPi'V  il'^fc 


'Qiiid  prohibirt  pakicavi'liili  incollcninliqnem,  eUinaxinit^. 
qui  IcRibus  iidiii  non  utuiitiir,  runiiilare,  ut  infra  septa  jiiii- 
liliiR  quRi^i  ex  locu  pmitit-nii  conspii-ieiula,  iliscant  sine 
itmeiiu  labore  nctciiere  ad  opiala.'  i,Wcnck'«  Miigiiler 
J-.m(r/w*.p.K7.i 

Hcvonil  cnpicH  or  VacariiiK'^  work  are  still  extant  in 
iiwnuMript.  'Hie  cutlu'dral  library  at  Praise  t[>ntains  a. 
copy  wlticli  Savifrny  Miiys  lie  Iihh  seen,  8n<l  of  whipli  Vto- 
IcsHir  Weiitk  given  an  nci'onnt.  Another  copy  is  in 
Ihe  Inwii  liiira^  at  Itnureii;  a  third  i»  in  the  library 
at  Kunitr^beri; ;  nnd  a  fuiirtli  is  tlie  property  of  Prol'e^or 
Weniik  at  Lvipzii:,  and  is  tm.rtie»]arly  described  in  lii« 
nork  respecting  Vacariiis.  The  booli  probably  cxiuls 
in  other  collec-iions,  nnU  one*  would  expect  to  find  it  at 
Oxford ;  but  as  yet  no  other  roiues  have  l)een  diKcovered. 
Tlie  oritiiinal  title  app«ars  to  Imve  bten  iis  I'oIIowh  : — '  Lilier 
ex  univerw  cinicleatu  jwrc  escuptiis,  et  pniipenbuii  prs'ner- 
lim  destinatiui.'  'I1i«  whole  work  vonsiHts  of  nine  Iwoks,  u» 
Mlatcd  in  the  (.'hroniclcs.  These  books  ronvpnnd  as  to 
Iheir  itenernl  subjcclM  with  the  first  nine  l>Qok»  of  the  ( 'ode, 
but  Die  iiubdiviBiaiis  are  dili'i'rent.  noihc  of  the  titles  heini; 
taken  from  the  Diiii-'il  or  front  other  books  of  the  Code. 
The  wnnU  of  llie  ('ode  ami  the  Dii;est  are  rciiiined  em 
the  giilwlnnee  or  text  of  tlicw  titles,  and  it  copi(ni»  t;loas 
nrcomiHii)iei  it.  composed  pnrllyof  |in^Fii!;i's  taken  from 
oilier  soiirevs  of  Human  law  aiul  partly  of  the  cxplnnalions 
and  illustralioiiH  of  the  niitbor.  Tlic  work  has  little  value 
at  the  prt-sent  dnv.  execpt  rh  the  utily  rcnminins;  trace  of 
an  Kii.i;iish  schixd  uf  Hoinan  Inw  at  the  early  period  at 
wliieh  it  was  written.  It  is  dvseritK-il  by  SavJ!;iir  in 
his  histor]' ;  and  PrufoMir  Wpiii-k  hax  )n)b]iNhcil  a  very 
cQuioiis  nhiitract  of  it  in  his  '  Matcister  Vacarius.' 

vAt^'INA'CE-*,  a  natnnil  oriler  of  plants  iM^onirini;  to 
Undley's  polyearjiotiM  ^roiip  of  Mono]>etalaus  Exo^tns. 
The  spct^ies  o'f  Him  onlcr  are  Hhmbliy  plnnls,  with  round 
iiTci;ulRr1y  anc;lcd  stems  and  branches ;  )iim])le,  entire,  altec- 
iMte,  ciHiaet^niN  leaves,  with  a  solitnry  or  r,icenio..^c  iii- 
""  '  ■        ■  with 


inonopctaloiis,  and  itx  lolic-'  corresponil  to  those  of  the 
calvx  and  are  alternate  with  them.  The  stamens  are  free 
and  are  generally  double  the  luindier  of  tliu  IuIh's  of  the 
enlyx,  and  are  iiiserted  into  nn  epicynons  disk ;  the  anthei-s 
are  terminal,  3-celK'd,  bursting  l>y  pores,  and  ilirnii-hed 
ivitli  two  bonis.  Tlie  ovarv  is  inferior,  biirmoiintcd  by  the 
epiirynons  disk,  4  or  B  celled,  with  one  or  many  seeds  in 
each  eell ;  the  stvlu  and  Mit;ma  are  both  umplc.  Tlie 
■  seeds  are  very  small,  with  a  ntiiiiirbt  cmhryo  in  the  mid>l  of 
n  fleshy  albumen ;  the  eolyledons  are  veri-  sliiirt,  and  the 
railicle  is  loni;.  This  [>rder  is  made  by  niany  botanists  a 
Mietieii  of  Ericaceie.    It  was  seiiiiriliil  by  lie  Candollc. 
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and  he  is  followed  by  Limlley  and  oiners.  It  differs  from 
Kricaceie  in  posscwnnf;  an  inferior  ovary  and  a  hiicculent 
fniil.  It  was  placed  by  Riehnrd  in  EaciilloniaeeBe,  but  it 
dilters  from  this  oidur  in  being  monopetalous,  and  i 
anthers  biir&Iini;  by  pores. 

The  plants  of  this  order  arc  not  common  in  Europe,  H 
they  aro  abundant  in  North  America,  extending  to  v 
hiEti  norlliern  latitudes,  and  are  not  uncommon  o 
land  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

The  properties  of  this  order  closely  resemble  those  of 
Eficai^MC.  llie  hark  and  leaves  of  many  of  the  speeiit 
possess  astrins;enl  properties,  and  are  sliKhlly  I      '  ' 

slimulalinfT,  The  fniit  of  many  of  the  species  , 
acid  and  >>accharine  properties,  and  are  used  as  ai-tielea  g( 
diet  under  the  names  of  Uraribcrry  [CttANRKitRY],  Billierrf, 
and  Whortleberry.  [Vacci:«ii'm.J  Many  of  the  specici 
are  cleeant  garden  sbndKt.  as  those  beloiiRing  to  the  Kenn 
U'lyluinvnl.  The  species  of  Ibis  genus  are  evergreen  oi 
deciduous  fhivbs,  with  scattered  curiHceoits  leaves,  each 
terniinaled  by  a  mnemne  or  i;land.  Tlie  flowen 
]iosed  of  a  5-clell  calyx  and  tubular  corolla,  venlricoM 
at  the  base  and  of  asca'rlet  colour,  and  arcarrani;ed  in  axil- 
lary racemes.  There  are  above  tHenty  fipceics  hploHKins 
tothe|n.>nns;  they  are  all  of  them  nativesof  South  Ametira, 
cliieflv  in  Drazil  and  Pern.  This  genus  was  named  afler 
Gav-tiussoc,  a  celebrated  French  chemist  and  physician, 
and  a  nienilier  of  the  Academy  of  ijeiences.  In  ciiltitat- 
ini;  the  species  they  require  a  soil  of  {lent  and  sand.  Tliey 
may  be  proiMgate'd  by  cuttings,  wliich  will  root  freely 
under  a  liand-uluss  with  a  m<Kterate  beat.  ThibiiuHia, 
named  after  M.  Tlnebaut  de  Hemeaud,  secrelwy  of  the 
Linntean  Society  of  Paiis,  is  a  Peruvian  i;enus,  yielding  a 
number  of  elei^nt  Khriibs.  They  have  evergreen,  coria- 
ceous, quite  entire,  and  nerved  leaves,  with  droopini;  brae- 
teate  flowers  arranged  in  lateral  eor)'mbosc  racemes.  TTie 
flowers  of  one  of  the  species,  Thib'tuiliit  iiuprmir,  have  a 
very  sweet  scent,  wlilcli  is  easily  communicable  to  water 
or  spirit,  and  may  Im*  made  u>e  of  jks  a  perfume  or  stimu- 
lant. In  cultivation  they  ivipiiru  the  same  treatment  as 
the  species  of  Ctny-Lu!uai'ia.  The  Pyrolaceic  are  allied  to 
this  order,     [WiNTi!k-(iHKE.v.] 

VACCIXATKIN.     [.Ihnmkk;  Sm*ll1'ox.] 

VACCI'NlUM.aL'cnusofplants,  the  typeof  the  natn- 
ral  order  Vaccinaceu!.  This  geiius  consists  of  shnibhy 
plants  with  alternate  tneinhraneous  leaves,  often  beMt 
with  resinous  dots  and  are  either  permanent  or  deciduous. 
The  flowers  are  seated  on  pedicels,  and  are  either  Kolitaiy 
or  arranged  in  simple  racemes,  genervllv  drooping,  without 
any  odour,  and  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  [unk- 
The  ealyx  is4-.Vtoothed;  the  corolla  urceokte  or  can^ 
panulate,  mure  or  less  deeply  4.5-clcR,  with  the  limb  tc- 
flexcil :  the  stamens  are  H  or  ID,  not  attached  to  tlie  cik 
rulla,  with  2-homed  anthers  dehiscing  at  the  summits,  and 
^iiinelimcs  funiislicd  at  the  tmck  with  two  spreading  spun 
or  bristles;  the  style  is  lonfaT  than  (he  stamens  and  the 
sligmaobluse;  the  fruit  is  a  berry,  globivw,  depi-essed  at  the 
top,  4  or  i>-cellcil,  many  seeded,  of  a  black  purple,  bluish, 
or  red  colour,  generally  eatable,  though  not  always  plea- 
sant or  wholesinne  hi  an  uncookwl  stale.  'Vhv  f^euuM  con- 
sists of  about  3U  species,  which  are  known  by  the  commoo 
name*  of  Billwrries,  Whorl Ivlienies,  BleaUetries,  Sw, 

/ '.  Mj/rtiHiis,  the  OcHHinim  Dilberiy  or  Bleaberry,  lin*  so- 
lilary  t>edice1s,  l-flowered,  the  leaves  are  serrated,  o^ate, 
smooth,  the  stem  is  acutely  angular,  and  the  calyx  hardly 
divided.  It  is  a  small  sliriih  about  a  loot  higli,  and  is  a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  inotii-s,  and  luountain-wiKxLi  thnnigh- 
out  Europe.  It  is  ahundatit  in  (in'at  Britain,  especially  in 
the  north,  and  in  hilly  districts  of  the  south.  The  blosMiai 
of  this  plant  are  elegant  as  well  as  its  fruit.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  its  henies  are  ripe  in  the  autumn.  In  the  north 
of  England  anil  Scotland  the  berries  arc  gathered  and 
used  for  making  tarts;  in  I>cvunstiire  and  in  Poland 
they  are  eaten  with  clotted  eream.  Children  are  Tvr)' 
fond  of  tlieiu.  and  they  make  a  wlioK-aoine  diet.  They 
may  be  enlcn  with  milk  or  preserves,  and  mode  into 
tarts.  Goats  are  fund  of  the  leave*,  but  ^ecp,  liorceii,  mid 
cows  reluse  Ihem.  Mi>or-tr>iin«  feed  ujam  the  berrii>s.  The 
fruit  is  U>th  aeid  and  astringent,  and  in  the  north  it  is  a. 
i)0])ntar  ivmedy  in  dinrrliiEm  dysentery.  Sec.  In  the  Iligh- 
liuids  they  are  made  mto  ajelly,  which  is  commonly  mixed 
with  ivhinkey  to  form  toddy,  'it  is  supposed  to  be  u^'d  to 
cover  the  smoky  flavour  of  whiskey.  Tlio  juice  of  the 
berries  is  used  lor  aloiniug  paper  and  linen  purple. 
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.i>,.lL'  (.Vivtituv,  UMUr- 
■  iniiBnuUfe  Bn»/ri»,  with 
'.  ti'uiieaUi.  nndttitirnmr- 

■  i!ilit«.    It  w  ft  low  slnig- 
1^- Ibowior  liie  Box,  mid 

t  tiKiiik[)uiut  Eumnc.    It 

Mill,  WicHtmorekinl,  Jiei- 
'■  the  b(ul£r  of  tht-  cinn 
.1  L'ulour.  aail  posseu  acui 
^ire  hmilly  eatsble  raw. 
.i.  iijy».hirc,'«fiil  mten  by 

,.      !..  J  ^  ill  excellent  Jtllj.  wlijcti 

ii  VLiusgii  li  loitl  to  tw  much  p»r£rable  lo 

ll  u  nImi  lueJ  OB  a  ilutDi^cent  lUMliciiie  in 

r.iatii,  nn4  initatloo  of  the  mouth  or  &u(-U9. 

tliiii    \iiri-i-  i[iiaii!iti(!«  are  tent  fivtn  Wvat 

I.  V  are  toll]  for  the  purpiMie 

■  iiiiK  In  Pi]r*h.  i*  an  In- 
'  Lixiiulu  ll)  Ntiw  Unglaml ; 

"  u>k1  KliiHif-er  plaut  llian 
■  i«  L-ultivntcd  ill  fardwds 
null,  aud  hiu  lieru  finind 
■!i  i.dlBiQSwjtland. 
.1        ..ikil  ^Imnticftn  Wbortle- 

-;.^i-i  in  racemia  mid  covu^d 

IjracLs  aa  luiij;  ns  lh(  flowers  ;  the  ftiltheni  bl- 
I''  OK  IiiDK  lU  Uic  coioltu;  cUipticnt.  acule, 
1 1-  IwiveB,  ralhw  downy  beii«tUli.    Thl*  planl 

I'he  floweiB  are 

i-y  grernUh  or 

!t  in  It  native 

II    tlorida.     A 

mil   lu  .VI.  MUJ.     II   i3ii   \innj   giirdcn  shrub, 

'  (h™,  the  Nuked  Flowering  Whorlleher»y, 
una  bniuihct  nlmost  leftflew:  tiit  tocl'Iiu:* 
"<'.  Jroopiiijf.  tmii  I'uml'hed  witli  menibiituouii 

<  lira  ahortvr  Ihanlheflower-flfulU:  tlie  leaTm 
.'  n(-uti\ minutely  Mrmted,  araootb,  wtlh  dou-ny 

!,tii[  ig  one  of  the  largeot  of  the  apeciea,  sttain- 

<-if  M^\L'ii  Dt   night  fcitt.      It  itt  B  rudive  i»f 

!     Lii  NotUi  Americn  r«im  Caiimla  tu 

li»  n-nit  it>  in«ii)iil.    IV'o  m'  thr«o 

'  :.'Tii9L-il  by  Ailon  and  other  bi>limi<U. 

;iiiiil-lifavt-a  Wliortlebefiy,  or  Blue 

-  iirTAH^ci]  m  loose  mci'mM :    Ihr 

'  mil  liklf  u  loll);  an  the  pcdietK 

ill   bmtln;  the  ieaven  urc  oljovalo- 

i.inoll'i,    A  unlive  iif  Americn  Trotn 

..  ill  oiK[l  wuoda.      It  U  11  ehrub 

I.  ntid   Deain  Hnall  whit«  kIoIiuIot 

'-'lobtdnr  berricii.wluGh  BT«eatabl«. 

hiyntiil  Boiirberry,  ot  Bear'8-(ri«pe 

iliiwera  in  Iftt^rol  ritcvin««,  with  all 

■  I  the  pedierix;  the  leavciiureiwute. 

.ai^d.aiuj  luiry  bi'ueall)',  the  «ta- 

■  !'uioll«.  with  It&iry  filameut*;  the 

I  LiL    1'hia  idirub  ultiuni  ft  beidil  of 

I,  iMiii  II  Ik  native  i>r  the  coast  of  the  ulacii 

<  ■/•Ml  luiiiinttlly  Ki^tbered  try  Tijumcrott.  nhn 
1. 11  that  iL  wa*  the  upn-Mrd^[nAa(i  or  UuarV 


ill  r<.'iliijtll)|;  iuuIbI  I 
nrv  aUmiitcrf  into 

thtviin-  ;'i-.".Mi    kir 
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tlie  i-omnipii  plimse,  spaee  w  cailcil  ■  ., 

lur  cun  fill  ipni-e.  it  in  hill  of  sii  : 

KCieiitiflc  form  of  »lM'ec:h,  thfTi-  is-ni  :  i 

thepitisonly  BudiaiisppMiw'  h  p..  ■<    -..  |.. 

of  phil'-jnhy  ritn  prncm' 

8ir-pomp,  Iiowt-ver  Irms  1 1  ■ 

unnliniird,  there  in  (llwii\ 

■mated  *talt! ;  uidcven'mti  ...  -  ,„ 

>IMe«   which  in  left  over  llo.'    nu'n:iirv   111'   jlv    hiiioiiiTlrr, 

tiler*  i»  not  tinfruqii*n1Jy  n  slight  portion  Of  air.  und  dntm 
an  atnlusphere  of  the  vapour  iil'  luercnry.  PJijiiuau^ 
«litftliin(f,  it  in  ncrhapii  imposiible  to  procure  ti  rncimni :  it 
in  moit  nkety  trint,  uvrii  it  n  real  VHmiiim  cuuld  be  pni- 
cured  lur  an  liutunl,  uir  or  other  vnpimr  noiilil  at  uaiiu  be- 
^n  to  bo  diweminatcd  fkim  the  MiIeK  of  the  vtmul  in 
which  Ihu  vtictium  waa  auule  anJ  that  the  vacuum  WwuM 
thii8  iQiituilty  cease  lo  eiilut 

lint  the  igueition  of  tJio  eKiakiirw  of  vacuum,  la  tu 
xti-ict  find  abwtluto  wiiKe.  and  a*  to  wliether  mcti  a  iMok 
were  imuiblci  tic  not,  wo*  &  «\ibj«d  of  oonlroveny  houi  tn^ 
fore  Adiitolle  to  aller  Ntrwton.  It  wu  niMiiil.  like  Miter 
(meiiltonii  of  phyiac«,l«  receive  Its  solution  IVuni  iho  etnr- 
dae  of  the  inltllect  omp'oyinj  il«lf  ujiw  tlie  aimaieitl 

CscrtieK  of  material  bodiw.     Amtullc  und  ulliem  ilunini 
Kctiinl  exiHlenoc  of  n  vacuum,  fiom  a  v>anl  tif  exnct 
kuowled^'e  of  the  lawn  of  motion.     In  a,  vociiiiui,  tfya 
ArintotW  iWyjii.,  I.  iv.,  c.  8j,  there  wouJd  he  no  n-MCU 
why  motion  ijiould  be  to  one  pait  wfhi'r  tl»ii  unotlier. 
He  appHrenlly  atfributeti  all  motion  Ui  the  [irrjuure  oi'mI- 
jaceiit  miillvr,  not  otilj-  in  lU  coauiienivjueiit.  hot  in  iu 
i-onliiiuance.    Amodera  pltilo»opher  would  *ny  tlnil,  uveii 
if  the  creation  of  a  vtmuum  deAroyed  the  uuiae  nf  ir"i*i- 
tution,  »till  nbody  fidliiig  downnaida  into  a  THe^iuin  tivttUi 
uiove  tlirouyih  it  with  the  vvlocily  tvliich  tt  hnii  «t  in  vn- 
trancr.  Dcnio«ritua,  Epiciu'iu,  and  oiliun,  aoiei't  llm  rxint* 
eiiue  of  u  vacuum;  atid  moil  of  the  diftorvnt  tecti-  unol^ 
tiie  Greel^n  ieum  to  udiuit  Uie  powiibility  of  eueh  a  lUinff, 
tlioiigh  some  of  thi'm  deny  iti  actual  exMlnnec. 

Dewartev  denied  the  vei^  posubility  of  a,  vacutini,  aikJ 
upon  Mieh  grounds  lu  will  toalie  uioit  pcraoiu  fed  that  if 
IS  cnlon  had  not  coitie,  it  would  have  licen  buttei  to  have 
kept  to  Aiistotle.    There  is  la  liiswrillnKi  an  idjiuliitc  and 
piUliublucon(uu<mt>ctweRn«i>ac<r<U]d  iwiUfpr.tothe  enfent 
of  an  aatertion  tliat  tlie  denttuctiun  uf  all  lh«  n^niler  in  » 
certain  apace  would  be  the  detUiictiou  of  Uie  apace  ilwlf. 
Ho  pWos  the  eawnuu  of  matter  in  the  occ^ipntinn  of  Kpae*, 
and  tlience  inlVm  by  a  wrong  eon vi-isi cm  Hmt  ili^.i-t-  tumiot 
he  hjiBcc  without  substance  iby  w'hii  I'  ''     .  .      .  i< 

Ah  lollowii — 'Vacuum  outturn  pliiK 
turn,  hoc  tut.  in  (juo  nullH  plane  'K   ' 
powc  manifentum  est  ex  eo  quod  i  ,i.  .  .<  ■ 

extern!,  n on  diffemt  ah  exleii-uone  t,.,y..., ...     ...a..  ^um 

ex  eu  nolo  miod  cur|ms  ril  cxtensum,  uvtu  luiiuiuJiijuuii 
illiid  cHU^mibiitiuiliniu;  [{uia  uniniiui  rnpui^ist  ut  niliiliail 
aliiiua  exteniio ;  idem  ctiam  de  spatio  t^uod  vacuum  lup- 
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g)nitur,  eat  concludendum :  quod  uerapt^  cum  in  eo  sit  ex- 
nflio,  nece88ari6  etiam  in  eo  sit  substantia.'  {Principia 
Philo9ophi€&^  part  ii.,  $  16.)  '  So  that/  he  proceeds  ((  18), 
*  if  God  were  to  destroy  all  the  matter  (coipus)  in  a  certain 
Tessel,  and  to  permit  no  other  to  come  info  the  place  of  it 
(locum  ablati),  the  sides  of  the  vessel  would  be  conti- 

Suous ;  for  when  nothing  (nihil)  comes  between  two  bo- 
tes, the^'  must  touch  each  other.'  Matter  and  space  are 
both  things;  but  Descartes  falls  into  the  extraordinary 
confusion  of  ideas  which  is  implied  in  first  adopting  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  nothing,  as  when  we  say  a  va- 
cuum is  full  of  nothing,  and  then  arguing  from  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  *•  nothing,'  and  denying  that '  nothing* 
can  have  extension.  It  is  not  true,  properly  speaking, 
that  there  is  '  nothiuj^  *  in  a  vacuum,  for  the  very  notion  of 
a  vacuum  is  space  void  of  matter. 

The  idea  of  Descartes  on  the  essence  of  matter  was  carried 
by  his  followers  to  the  full  extent  of  using  matter  as  a  sy- 
nonyme  for  extension.  Le  Gi-and  says  that  a  vessel  filled 
with  gold  has  not  more  matter  tlian  one  filled  with  water. 
There  is  more  weight,  he  says,  more  hardness,  &c.,  but  not 
therefore  more  matter ;  for  the  essence  of  matter  is  not  in 
weight,  nor  in  hardness,  &c.,  but  in  extension.  And  he 
objects  to  the  adage  that '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'  be- 
cause he  considers  such  an  assertion  merely  to  amount  to 
saying  that  Nature  abhors  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Newton 
{Principia,  book  iii.,  prop.  C.  cor.  4)  expresses  his  opinion 
of  the  vacuum  question  in  tliis  way : — *  If  all  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  bodies  are  of  the  same  density,  so  that  rarefaction 
cannot  take  place  without  the  creation  of  pores,  there  must 
be  a  >acuum.'  Since  matter  is  of  different  density  in  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  since  the  same  substance  may  be 
compressed  into  smaller  space  or  expanded  into  larcrer,  it 
mr.st  either  be  that  the  solid  particles  are  contnicted  or 
expanded,  or  that  vacuous  pores  exist.  This  alternative 
does  not  do  much.  A  person  trained  in  the  sciences  as 
they  now  exist,  thinks  the  idea  of  so/itl  matter  (that  is,  en- 
tirely solid,  without  any  vacuum)  being  compressed  into 
more  solid  matter,  to  be  most  incongruous  and  improba- 
ble ;  but  impressiuns  derived  from  habits  are  not  :u'<;ii- 
ments.  Tlie  strong  part  of  the  Newtonian  argument  aiises 
however  from  the  results  of  the  planetary  tlieor}'.  Those 
celestial  bodies  have  moved,  during  two  thousand  years  of 
recorded  observations,  with  exactly  the  same  mean  mo- 
tions as  at  present,  which  they  couJd  not  have  done  if  thev 
had  moved  in  a  medium  of'  any  si>nsible  resixtance.  If 
then  the  celestial  spaces  be  full  of  matter,  it  is  matter  of 
■uch  a  degree  of  tenuity  that  two  thou^imd  ycai-s  is  not 
enough  to  make  it  show  any  vi!»ible  effect  in  altering  the 
planetaiy  motions.  But  again,  thougli  tliis  argument  hib«. 
•imost  up  to  the  present  time,  induced  astronomers  to 
fuspect  an  absolute  vacuum,  yet  verj'  recently  the  leather 
has  shown  a  resistance  which  was  not  manifest  as:ainst  the 
guinea.  A  Comet  has  been  strongly  suspected — all  bnt 
proved — ^to  be  undertjoing  precisely  tlie  same  sort  of 
changes  in  its  mean  motion  wiiich  it  is  known  would  result 
flpom  a  resisting  medium.  The  undulatorj*  theoiy  of  light, 
moreover,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  received,  sup- 
poses the  whole  of  the  celestial  spaces  to  be  filled  with  the 
juminiferous  sether.  The  astronomical  argument,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  a6«f>/f//^  vacuum  has  fallen  ;  but  the  views 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  which  have  grown  with  the 
rise  of  the  molecular  sciences  of  cheniistn*,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  &c.,  have  supplied  its  place  with  much  more 
effect.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  various  probabilities  in 
(kvour  of  the  molecular  theorj',  which  supposes  matter  to 
be  atomic,  the  atoms  being  perhaps  separated  by  distances 
which  arc  many  times  their  own  diameters,  if  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  the  densest  substance  has  in  it  many 
millions  of  times  more  of  vacuity  than  o(  solid  matter,  the 
assertion  could  not  he  disnnived,  nor  even  shown  to  be  im- 
probable. •  There  are  difheulties,'  siiid  Dr.  Johnson,  *  about 
tLpienuniy  and  there  aa*  difficulties  about  a  raruum,  but 
one  of  them  must  be  true :'  that  is,  either  all  space  is  full 
of  matter,  or  there  arc  parts  of  space  which  have  no  mat- 
ter. The  alternative  is  undeniable,  and  the  inference  to 
which  the  modem  philosophy  would  give  the  i::reatest  pro- 
bability is,  tliat  all  space  is  J\i/l  of  matter  in  the  common 
lense  of  the  word,  but  really  occupied  by  ])articles  of  mat- 
ter with  vacuous  interstices;  showing  all  deirrees  of  density, 
from  that  of  the  SL'ther  of  light,  which  is  wholly  luiappreci- 
id)le,  to  that  of  hammered  platinum,  which  is  twenty -two 
times  as  heavy  as  water. 


Probably  the  manner  in  which  the  reader  is  most  fiimiliv 
with  the  use  of  our  leading  word  is  in  connexion  with  whit 
he  may  have  seen  written  on  the  maxim  which  we  have 
already  quoted — *  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;*  a  doctrisf 
which,  though  common  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
must  not,  any  more  than  many  others,  be  therefore  takef 
as  emanating  from  that  philosopher  himself.     This  is  ua» 
ally  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  puerility  of  the  antient  and 
middle  philosophy — we  thinlc,  somewhat  unjustly.    The 
personification  of  Nature  is  common  to  all  times,  and  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Nature  exhibits  phenomena. 
conceals  her  operations,  uses  the  simplest   means.  &c. 
Now  Nature  may  as  well  abhor,  as  exhibit,  conceal,  or 
employ ;  and  where  intelligence  is  understood,  all  who  lue 
the  word  Nature  mean  the  God  of  Nature :  while  wbn 
the  mere  operations  are  referred  to.  Nature  is  only  the  pe^ 
sonification  of  the  collective  body  of  second  causes.    As 
the  statement  of  a  fact,  it  is  true  .-'Nature  do^s,  to  the  bat 
of  our  knowledge,  abhor  a  vacuum ;  she  (if  we  may  pe^ 
sonify  her)  never  suffers  it  to  exist  to   the   extent  of 
allowing  any  space  which  is  perceptible  to  our  senses 
to  be  vacuous.    But  if  the  adage  were  meant  to  supplr 
a  reason  for  the  fact,  those  who  used  it  were  decei\iD^ 
themselves,    but   not   so    that   the    most  of  those  who 
would  laugh  at  them  would  have  any  reason  in  their  mirth. 
It  is  the  error  of  ever)'  period  to  use  words  expressive 
of  a  fact  observed  in  the  sense  of  assignment  of  a  rea- 
son for  that  fact;  and  the  centuries  which  have  alwan 
lx*en  ready  with  \ln:ir  Jlutds  to  stand  for  the  causes  of  belt, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  should  not  be  too  hard  upon 
the  precedinir  ages,  which  put  the  feelings  of  nature  in  tht 
place  which  they  rather  prefer  to  occupy  by  hypothetical 
gases.    The  very  word  Attraction,  in  the  sense  generallr 
assigned  to  it,  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  the  na- 
tural abhorrence  of  the  Aristotelians  :  namely,  a  word  lo- 
ventcd  to  supply  the  place  of  a  cause.   Those  who  can  luc 
the  former  wonl  in  a  really  philosophical  sense  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  can  see  that  some  of  the  antimts  may 
have  done  the  same  with  the  latter. 

VADDEU,  LOUIS  DE,  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  bom  at  Brussels  in  15G0.  He  excelled  in  repre- 
senting the  misty  atmosphere  of  his  coia^',  especially 
sunrise  scenes :  his  foliage  also  was  managed  witn  great 
skill  and  truth,  and  he  was  very  successful  in  representing 
reflections  in  water,  which  he  painted  with  remarlcsd)lc 
titinsparency.  He  etched  some  sjnrited  plates  aOer  hii 
own  designs.  He  died  in  Brussels  in  1G23.  Vadder  «v 
the  master  of  Lucas  Achtschelling,  who  was  also  a  clever 
landscape  painter.     (^Houbraken ;  Descamps.") 

VAGA,  PEUI'NO  DEL,  or  Pieriun  Buo/iaccor*i\  a  cele- 
brated Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1:100.  He 
lost  his  parents  when  verj'  young,  and  was  brought  up  in 
extreme  poverty,  but  he  found  a  useful  protector  in  the 
painter  Andrea  de'  Ceri,  who  took  him  into  his  houif 
and  fi:ave  him  employment.  He  worked  afterwards  for 
Kidollb  Ghirlandaio,  and  finally  with  a  Florentine  jminter 
of  the  name  of  Vaga,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  recoin- 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni, 
whence  he  acquired  his  name  of  l^erino  del  Vaga.  Giulio 
Romano  spoke  favourably  of  Pierino*s  ability  to  Raphael 
who  appointed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  the 
arabesques  and  stucco-work  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. 
He  assisted  also  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  in  his  chiaro'scuii, 
and  exhibited  so  much  ability  that  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  Raphael,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  his  designs  in  iVesco,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  painted  in  the  loggie.  Pierino  painted 
the  Taking  of  Jericho,  the  Passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  oifer- 
ing  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  the  Angel,  Joseph  and  fail 
Brethren,  and  many  others.  Del  Vaga,  with  the  exception 
of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni,  surpassed  all  the  assistanti 
of  Raphael.  He  was  a  great  draughtsman  and  executed 
with  rapidity.  Vasari  considered  him  the  best  designer 
among  the  Florentines  after  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  most 
able  of  the  scholars  of  Raphael.  His  design  resembles 
more  that  of  Michel  Angelo  than  that  of  Raphael,  but  he 
coloured  much  in  the  style  of  Raphael.  He  painted  many 
works  in  Rome :  the  best  is  generally  considered  the 
Creation  of  Eve  in  the  church  of  San  Mnrccllo.  There  are 
numerous  works  by  him  also  in  various  cities  of  Italv,  in 
Tivoli,  in  Florence,  in  Lucca,  in  Pisa,  and  in  Genoa,  when 
he  painted  his  greatest  works,  and  held  the  same  position 
that  Giulio  Romano  held  at  Mantua ;  they  were  respect- 
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out  of  Iht  town :  and  that  whotoevtr  iltuuld  iiive  uiuh 
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of  Henry  Vril.,  Edward  VI,.  Mfln-aiia  Eluabna.  ■..x.plon. 
Po<,r  law,  disp.  nv.j  By  Slat.  22  Hen.  VUU  c.  Vi,  tin 
jtuliccn  of  the  penre  in  rr^ry  county  were  empowered  to 
gnmt  lieencei  under  aettl  lo  '  poor,  aged,  and  impdtcnt 

Eefkono,'  to  b^i;  ivithin  a  certain  [mvini't  ;  and  penvn* 
egyin^  without  licence  or  out  of  their  prvi-iovla  were  lir 
bo  whipped  or  set  in  the  *lovk«  lor  thrM  d«j-»  nnil  ibfcis 
nii^htM  with  Ijreud  and  water  only.  Tlut  nroviBion  apgitlod 
to  unpotent  vagrauti>.  On  the  other  lianj  it  wa>  pmvtdcU 
tint  if  any  pcnun,  ■  being  whole  and  mighty  in  badj,'  and 
able  to  fcbour,  ehould  be  found  betraiinjt  or  vn^rnnl,  he 
ihould  be  taken  before  n  tnagtilmlu,  who  might  direct  llim 
to  be  whipped  out  of  tbe  place  at  the  end  of  a  coit  *  till 
his  body  wa«  bloody,'  and  thould  then  lie  KVrora  to  retum 
to  the  place  where  he  wa«  bom,  or  laat  dwelt  by  Uie  apaoa 
of  three  yean,  and  thei«  to  put  himMilf  to  Uboui  lu  a  true 
num  ouzbt  lo  do.  He  waa  to  be  provided  with  a  certlB- 
cate  of  nia  puniahment,  Ktatiog  th<>  place  to  whieh  Ito  waa 
going  and  the  time  allotted  lor  hu  journey ;  and  duruig 
thai  time  he  might  beg  by  the  way.  Another  law  pawM 
ngainat  bevgant  and  vagabondi  was  the  Z7  Ueo.  Vllt., 
e.  25.  which.  ihouKb  »cvert!  in  its  terms  against  lucb  prr- 
BOiih,  approai'hed  more  nearly  to  just  principles  iliaa  pie- 
*iaua  enactments  on  the  tame  subject,  inasmuch  a*  it 
provided  a  legal  mode  of  Hupporting  llie  pour,  and  tbtui 
took  away  the  common  apology  for  vagrancy-  ThiaUw 
directed  the  Kovemora  of  Miirea.  citiw.  town*,  utusteta,  and 
parishes,  to  find  and  keep  every  aged,  poor,  and  impotent 
person,  by  way  ofvolunlaiy  and  charitable  alma,  wilu  suoli 
convenient  alms,  that  none  of  them  should  be  compelled 
to  go  openly  in  begging :  children  under  foartven  ycow  wf 
aije  and  above  five,  taken  begging,  were  to  be  put  lo 
work:  'a  valiant  lieggar  or  stamy  vagabond '  wa»  to  bt» 
I'ur  t)ie  tint  oti'ence,  whij}ped  and  nent  lo  his  place  oCwtr 
tietnent;  uid  if  ho  continued  hia  rogulub  lU'c,  to  tiavv  Ilia 
upper  part  of  the  gririle  of  his  right  car  cut  off;  and  if 
after  that  he  wan  taJ^en  wandering  in  idlunew,  or  did  not 
apply  to  hii  l^mur,  or  waa  not  in  lervice  With  any  uiaalvr, 
he  was  to  be  tndiuted  and  Uied  an  a  lietoD,  ami  if  fouiid 
guilty,  to  "ttitTcT  death, 

Nolwithsfaiiding  the  above  lawi,  vagnncy  apovara  to 
have  greatly  incT«a*ed  al  Ihe  commencement  of  tnc  rei^ 
ol  £iluiwl  yJU,  ofwiljcil  BfifcOt  the  abolition  of  moiiartwwa  _ 
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ytu  one  main  caiuc.  Previutisly  to  llie  Roformoliiin 
ehurc.lics  w<ti'  boimd  by  Imvln  uttntribulc  n  portion  of 
their  incorai-  tolh*  living  and  suirtpnaocc  of  th«  jKKiriStat, 
IDRiu.  ll.,c.  6'!,  niiii  thn  jfntM  of  the  rnligio™  hoiweiwcn- 
thronged  by  hrcgaw,  who  dailyreteivpii  a  iloimlion  of  t'vod, 
and  wm^linivs  ot  money.  Thl^  prndico  rontrihiilt'il  no 
doiibt  to  inrrvfide  the  number  of  idle  lic^gim.  »)ii).  upon 
the  withdrnwiil  of  Uitir  ac-i-u«tomed  meuns  of  wtpiiort  by 
(he  diwolution  of  the  moniuterlex.  became  vAip-ants.  '1  n 
mnove  (lie  pnesmre  of  Ihe  evil  thiia  ott-iwioned,  na  etiiwt- 
'Bwot  vf  unexampltd  iievi'rity  iviu  devised.  The  Stat. 
i  ft-i  Edw.  VI,.  c.  a,  oiler  recilinK  that  'the  miilliliide  of 
|MmIe  ztvcn  to  vuKabondrie  nnd  idleness  bad  always  bee o 
Mitlun  uiiB  realm  very  great,  and  more  iu  number  than  in 
other  rrgion*,'  nnd  that  the  Ibivb  of  tirctcedtng  reigna  hod 
be*n  found  Incffictual,  repealed  all  Blatiites  previously 
in>d«  tor  the  punuhmect  of  vn^rnbondi  and  alunly  beggars. 
II  th«n  euacted  that  all  abk-boditd  persons,  nithout 
nrop«rty  wifflcient  for  Iheir  support,  who  »>iou]d, '  either 
uk*  mninK  ni'^n  nanling  mostius,  or  tike  beggars, 
Mar  aiiy  <tUier  nich  tort,  be  lurklui;  tii  an^  hoiue,  or  1 
llpili^  or  idtG-wandcrin;r  by  the  hightrav's  aide,'  or  who 
towna^ould  not  apply  Iheiuselvti  to  imv  service  or  a 
BDd  ■hould  »a  conliniit^  for  lliree  dnys  n-ilhoul  otTering  to 
Ubour  for  moat  and  dtlnk  ^if  no  man  otherwisf  will  Inke 
Hum) ;  or  who.  having  been  taken  to  ser\ire,  should  leave 
thfeir  work  or  run  twuy,  should  be  taken  to  be  vagabond! : 
Mid  Ihftt  it  Rhonld  be  fatvfnl  for  any  perwn  haviui{  oQ'erud 
Br  given  work  to  any  sueh  idle  person,  and  for  any  other 
penoB  crying  the  aame,  to  bring  tuch  idle  penon  before 
iwo  jiurtien,  who  xhould  immediately  cau«e  him  to  be 
narked  with  a  hut  iron  on  tlio  brriut  with  tJie  letter  V, 


lAtigru,  /»r  thi  ifnicv  q/  tita  years  then  next  /olhwitig, 
toAio  order  Ihe  mid  olave  as  followet))  (Ibat  is  to  Hay),  to 
tab*  nidi  slave  with  htm,  nnd  only  giving  him  brrnd  and 
Wottif,  u(  imoll  drink  and  ^uch  lefuM  of  meat  as  he  ^mll 
Iblnk  meet,  eauau  Uim  to  work  by  beuling,  cbaininff,  or 
otIwmiRc  in  rucl^ork  and  labour  (how  vile  soever  itbe) 
to  he  jihall  put  hiro  unlo.'  The  fla^tc  aliio  provides  that 
nn  aetion  of  Irespam  may  be  nmintuined  for  a  runaway 
dale,  and  Ibat  the  mnawny  himself  thai  1,  upon  hia  appra- 
tttiuooni  be  luljndred  by  (wo  jutliecR  lo  bt  hia  master'* 
mIbtc  for  ever.  Ii  he  tan  away  a  K*ond  time,  the  slave 
btcanie  a  felon,  and  might  be  tried  and  executed  ait  such. 
IU*  ungnlar  enact  mo  nt  further  declared  that  a  tnoHter 
n^Kht  '  let,  Hi  forth,  *t'll,  bcc)nvuth  or  give '  the  iccvice 
■H  labour  of  •nth  alaves,  u|)ou  widi  condition  and  for 
■ueh  term  of  yeam  as  lie  might  do  willi  any  other  of  hit 
Burnable  goods  or  chattels.  ■  Some  thought,'  mya  Burnet. 
>  this  lavr  again*!  vagabooda  waa  too  severe,  mid  eontiivry 
to  thai  common  liberty  of  which  Ihe  Engliah  nation  luw 
UWayn  been  vMy  seuahle,  Yft  it  eoidd  not  be  denied 
blft  eMrame  disuaaea  reunircd  extreme  remedies ;  and  per- 
sapa  tbvrc  is  no  piinislmicnt  too  Kvere  for  jwnons  that 
to  la  hcalll),  and  yet  pioffr  a  loitering  course  ol'  life  to 
fn  honest  employment."  iUUtnnj  «/  the  li^/ormation, 
Va.  li..  p.  -15.) 

Thy  coiiseijaeaue  of  llie  nbiurd  severity  of  thin  law  was 
lliat  its  praviuoiu  were  not  earned  into  eavuulion ;  and 
Iwtar  found  ivtiully  ineffci-tual,  it  was  repealed  liy  the 

Stele  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.,  e.  If^  whJch  al»o  repealed  all 
■er  laws  upon  the  >anie  suliji^ct  excepting  the  22 
9.  Vltl..  c.  12.  .Another  statute  of  the  same  r*icn 
»  and  «  Edw.  VI.,  c.  2)  sliglitiy  modified  Ihe  preceding 
lawa:  lAit  Ihu  regulation  of  vamntl  and  mendituuiU  stood 
toeffectupon  the  fooling  of  the  tluee  last-mentioned  sta- 
Mp  until  the  latter  port  ot  tlie  leign  of  ElixobcUi. 

Alwut  Ihe  bcginuini-  of  the  reign  of  KUiabelJi,  a  de- 
ioniiBtin  ol  peooo.  called  ,f.guri  first  sppear  in  tlic  ge- 
neral «Ibi*  01  VftgiAutn.    The  duiivatioti  of  thi> 


pno 


ualy  given  by  itvmoiogistn.    Home  Tooke  derive. 
■  Naxoii  woid  aigiufyiiig  'cJoaked.'  or  covered. 


..     ,     .,     -. ,i»i- 

in/fur/ry,  vol.il..  p,  227.)  WeUter  takes  it  ftom 
wwlb««  Sanon  nurd,  oad  Dr.  .lohoson  udmiu  tt#  derivation 
lo  U*  nnu'fliua.    l.auiltaj'd  mn  Mlu  >vurd  is  but  a  late 

pert  ill  11,11-  Il,«  ,  KM   llu'  Miutnt  statutes  call  sueh  B  one 
*  ""'^"■'  'U   beggar,  or  vagabond,  and  it 

**""'  I  the  Lntin  "rogalof.'nn  anker 

■"'■  "okiv.,  chftji.4.i    Daltouulso 

II   called  quia  ostiatim   rogat.' 
'  ^-^■,    It  U  believed  that  thv  uord 


X. 


of  the  sixteenth  century  j  and  if  so.  !t  is  probably 
those  numerous cftnl  words  b)f  whwh,  at  Diat  period,' 
gnints,  in  coUnleffelling  Eim)tians  or  ^foii--)',  twipn  t«  1 
Rgnnle  ilifFerent  clasMts  of  their  own  *  ungrw-'loua  rtbfi 
and  of  which  Hamsun  enutnerete«  twenty-throe  d^Eittt 
{Harrison's  D'^Kriptim  0/  England,  preBxtd  to  Hoft^ 
shed's  Ctironirlf).') 

In  the  coume  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  rrila  of 
grancy  increaacd  to  on  alarming  extent ;  and  ntlhutqtti' 
aceounts  mven  by  historians  of  the  muhitude  of  n 
bonds  in  Engiand  are  founded  upon  rude  estimate*. 
are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  «ai*~' 
evidence  that  the  numbers  and  altitude  ot"  theae 
at  that  period  constituted  an  evil  of  dangerous  1 
Strj'pe  relates  that  in  1309  circular  letlera  were 
the  privy  council  to  the  sheriff  of  Ihe  different  coi 
directing  Uiem    to  scareh  for  and  apprehend  '  nil  vifk' 
bonds  and   sturdy  beggars  commoiiu/  called   rv^un  er 
Egyptians;'  and  he  Bays  that  on  the  search  Ihrongli  1^ 
nidion  13,000  '  maslerlesa  men '  were  taken  up.     i,Siiyprt 
AnnitU,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  pp.  295,  290, 1^.)     B&rriituii,  r*" 
irote  towardd  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  etatm  tlMt 


number  of  vagrants  in  England  in  his  time  anunuilcdtaMH ' 
10,000  {Dfseriptt(,n  qf  England] ;  and  Strj^  publUME** 
paper,  written,  in  1506,  by  ajuatice  of  the  peace  of  SooMi- 
iwtshire,  which  afibms  thai  there  were  300  or  400  nanderi^ 
idle  people  in  every  county,  who  met  at  fairs  aiwl  niaiiiU 
for  purposes  of  theft  and  rupinc,  and  who  sometiaM«  aMca- 
bled  in  troops  to  the  number  of  60,  and  completely  (ivcrav4 
the  magistrates  and  constables  by  their  audacious  ihresiL 
(Strypesjfnna/*,  vol.  iv..  p.  4a">.l  The  reconiur  of  Lc>ad<m 
in  a.  letUr  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written  In  l&Hl  ^EIUa'sZafAfa 
vol.  ii.,  p.  ^j,  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  cntk' 
lence  of  vagrants  in  the  metropolis  at  tlint  pcriodT  St 
says,  that  being  infoi-med  that  the  queen, '  in  Inking  «f  tta 
air  in  her  coat;b  at  lahnglon,  Imu  beim  imvirotieii  wM 
rogues,"  he  went  abroad  himnelf  and  look  MivrDly-fii  ~ 
rogues,  '  whereof  some  were  blind,  and  yet  great 
and  very  rtch.'  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  says 
consnquence  of  warrants  issued  by  him,  he  rtx* . 
shoal  of  forty  roeues,  men  and  women,  from  Smithindt 
l.ambulh,  and  Newinslon,'  and  after  bestowing;  tbon  h 
Bridewell,  he  ■  pei-uaeu '  St.  Paul's,  and  took  about  t*«A 
'  cloked  rogues  that  there  used  to  keep  Btaading.*  K|P 
withstanding  this  zeal  and  aiiUvlty,  vafrr&nt^  still  iiKmiB 
in  Ihe  metropolis,  both  in  numbcni  ana  in  audact^:  igL 
the  etfOrts  (u  the  ordinary  niugistrule^  having  tule/ll 
prevent  the  Ircquent  and  dangeruun  dUoi-derB  and  tuoA 
oeCHiiioned  by  offenders  of  this  dei,criplion,  Ihey  VthA 
15!)3,  placed  under  martini  Ian.  'fbe  uistnimcni  app«| 
llw  a  provost- marslial  for  this  purpiise  authoriuM  U 
omcur  '  to  repair  witli  a  conveniejit  company  t«»  alT  "" 
mon  higliwayii  near  to  the  city  of  London,  where  he  . 
understand  that  any  vagiuat  pecfon«  did  huat 
calling  to  his  awistanee  abtne  convenient  mtiuberi 


liuen  and  constables,  to  aupreliend  all  such 
1  deliver  them  to  the  Mi 

wnnderiug.'    It  then  directs  him'^at 


11  committed  and  e 


injid  of  Uic 


should  be  found  notoriously  tnilpt^le  in  Ihe  uu 
ner  of  life,  as  hicorriKiblu,  and  »huuld  be  ao 
him  by  the  juslices,  be  should  by  law-maitlq) 
of  them  to  be  executed  w^mt  the  ^lowa 
tliyraur's  /Wem,  vol.  xvi,,  p.  278.) 

The  meana  of  suppressing  or  dimiiiiii) 
mondie-ancy  were  constant  sutiiccts  oi' 
parliaments  of  Elizabeth.      Willi  tlu>  ^ : 
mean*  of  relief  were  devised.     Vi^unlii: 
wima  of  money,  varying  in  amount  nc'  ■ 
and  supposed  obiliU  of  the  contributiu>.  ' 
Houses  to  relieve  ■  the  great  nuniber  tU'  i"  1 
io  the  streets  to  beg."   tl>"Ewees  Jouruai • . 
9U3.)   Uiiierswere  also  made  thnt  Uiow.'  > 
vaU  bills  in  the  House  ofCommon*  siti. 
accurding  to  the  subjeete  of  tlieir  bilJ.,  1  ■ 
poor,  to  be  dislribuled  im  the   Ho\>- 
^D'Ewcs's  Journah,   p.  f*o,j     Srv.^ial 
paiw4l,  at  one  ttnu-  it><  .    . 
and  tlicn  repealing  :' 
gifllatiou.    Io  SOUK  ' 
ofnparocliial  fund  .■ 
"ipJe  of  laiin^  tlit  |mii-,;iK.ii,T-,  lur  timt 


TilT*  pcictivcd  ft 
blu  dial,  la  un] 


■  '<  nia 


Th,:  sariii.' .; ■ 

counkcuig  Oi-'  > 

~~uiaj[Mabd«  werr  iili.  .  i  ■■ 
"  liitil  Of  (vbiuwd.  Aiul  til  llu'  sunir 
I  auav  nttioanl  cmctmcni  tor  Uu- 
ubuf  fraiidul«ut  yagtmoy  than  had 
I.  39  BIk-,  c.  4.)  -Manv  si.ihn.-^.' 
3/«f(.,  728). -lui'.-  '..  ■  -    '■■  '■  - 

vorK  and  tn  ■■: 

ol' L-orrectiou,  wilh  -'■  i      ■ 

pltiymuDl  of  Die  inmiitd,  htiiI  hy  I'lit'urcmg 
•  -  at  lliUB  placed  in  IIib  haiiUa  of  the  pour 

^ _»  i^niit  the  itUe.    TTib  provixioiw  of 

■t  wiUi  •ome  oiU-ralioiiB  mtile  by  Ibe  *tAt.  I  Jsc, 

~  'tRU«il  ui  foRW  duflng  Ibe  whole  ot  tiie  17Ul 

~  *  en  renealed  bv  llii^  xlut,  12  Amu.  itai.  2, 

HI  luc  mwlcf  irnil  fmindafioo  Tur  future 

1  tbat  IIk'  lt)llawiii^  iieitom  abould  Ix- 

..  TBg»bnmU,  and  Hturay  iivegiirs:— 1.  jivr> 

mcnuelvuk  KchoJiin  K^i«K  lUiuut  bcgguiK ; 

ISO,  ^relniilin^  1(ks«»oC  tbou-  ihij<»  or  kooJk, 

bofcgingi   3.  iillc  jicnons  going  nbunt  the 

-<r  begeiag  or  uuui;  any  nulJUe  i-mlt  or  un- 

or  {KS.JH.  or  fcipiing  Uienmclve*  to   have 

jiijvlagiuuny,  pulnuetry,  or  lelUiu;  fortunes ; 

M  tiui  wera  or  utt^ rvd  thnni«iJvcH  tn  bv  pmciirore 

an  tor  {tola  (If  bnqutal* ;  !^,  Atiuiers.  bettr-wSTds, 

I  player*  (r(  iuUrltidi;a  and  mimtnls  wandering 

.  olh«r  than  pls>yeni  of  intcrludu*  btlonginR  tn  any 

jj  the  re»lin.  or  any  other  houunnibk  ueiMJungK  ul' 

r  *)ecroe  tTuBATSs] ;  li,  iuj^^kii,  tiiiben,  pcdlnn 

'Iv  cnnpnwa.  nundciinK  aliroiul ;  7,  irvundtriug  p«r- 

i  Viiiiauxou  UbAurcn.  hoIu  in  body,  luiuK  loitering, 

i  nfiMtig  to  work  for  rsiuuiiable  w>4;r«.  and  havtn);  no 

ta  nUMM  oS  miuntcnftnoe  ;  8,  pcoKiiis  deUv«r«d  out  o( 

|1  wIki  ktgged  Ibr  tbeir  Teen,  or  otherwiw  trtv«Ued  bcr ■■ 

If:  fl,  porMnm  who  wandered  ubrnud  bci(iriu£,  prvtenu- 

i  Umi!»  by  tire  or  olb<;rwi«-  ;    10,    fiei'vonn.  not  betn^ 

w  (m.,  by  a  l&t<-  alalute,  H  Eliiz.,  c.  a)),  wnndnring  and 

rtsndinjc  taaaiiFlvas  to  be  Egyptians.    A  uonuu  who 

'""  ^  ftny  of  Iho  atiove  offvnce*  might.  l)v  Mw.  an- 

it  of  any  iusljce.  constAbU,  beodborousii,  or  tylii- 

a  ^^ha  hrudbomujch  or  lytbing-mau  beiu;;  aMinti'd 

'  y  the  nUvii'tf  of  tho  uinisler  and   another  of  tltc 

m  openly  nhipni'd  till  he  «u  bloody,  and  then 

I  panith  lo  pnruii  till  lie  came  lo  the  jiiu-it.h  where 

oni :  if  lliaf  uao  uidtnown,  to  thi;  ]iansl)  wlierc  he 

1  for  a  yfai  ;   and  if  that  sKnin  waa  unknown,  to 

h  wh«ra  lie  laal  pawed  without  pnniNhmcnt.    He 

'  with  a  ttstimifnial  of  bi»  punishment,  and  of 

'    he  was  to  ga.  italing  the  time  limited 

d  If  he  van  found  loitering  by  the  way. 

a  it  whipped.    If  anyroBrnu  appeared  ta  be 

'     infwior  wrt  of  people,  or  not  likely  in 

w  1011  (.'xproHlon  wibich  teenu  to  Itnvc  Iva  to 

( '  itii.'orngible  rogui*'),  two  juaticM  miyht  com- 

.0  1^1  till  the  next  quarter- lentiuna,  and  then  he 

it  by  the  jitatieea  tlieru  be  Hthcr  biwi»brd  otit  ot  tlie 

1.  or  Atydjnd  p«TfiatuaUy  to  tlie  icaUeyit  of  the  n>a]tn  ; 

d  any  banuhinl  roKun  retaroing  Without  Wave  btcamv  a- 


!.  far 

each  of  their  mei'linga  for  nodfnit  out  nnd  uppiultenjdinjf 
vagnuit*.  whn  were  then  tO  bv  l»Qit|;hl  iii-llne  tlirni  for 
puoiahiDUDl :  atid  all  cnaitablun  and  tytliine'men  irav  r«- 
quirtid  tomaboaretum  on  oath  tothejuaticenoftlie  num- 
ber of  rngranlii  apnrche ruled  by  thwn.  By  this  tUtote  tt 
waa  also  enacted  lliat  pL'nonH  runnini;  tiwuj  atid  Ipavioe 
th*ir  famlllea  upon  llie  parish  bliould  'be  Je^^nied  and 
taken  lo  b«  incorri^bje  roguu*,  and  cndiu'n  Ihp  pain  of 
imi(irri);iblG  roKutto.'  TltU  ptinuie  wan  Uwrel'im'  at  tliat 
time  become  lamlJiar,  tbou$li  it  does  not  occur  in  any  cat- 
liei  alatutii.  In  nil  probabilitv  howuvcr  il  dctieicd  tlie 
clasH  of  penuns  nieittjoned  in  trie  nlal.  31)  Fliz.,  c.  4.  vtba 
arc  there,  called  'danKcmiiM  rognci.  or  i-uguus  lui)  likillj' 
to  be  i^rmed,'  and  who  were  liabk'  to  bu  «ommUtcd  ta 
gaol  uutil  the  wMiinn*,  and  tWn  hnniihed. 

The  lawi  rblaliBg  to  vagrants  tuutinued  wjbitanlial]/ 
upon  the  footing  of  tlie  rtalwto*  of  m  UMi.  and  7  Jae.  I. 
for  more  than  a  centaiy,  until,  in  17'K.  Ilivy  wen  leeoi^ 
lidered  and  remodelled  ny  the  MM.  T7  Geo.  11.,  c-  H,  TiSt 
wan  the  li»it  leKiRlativc  mcaturewtucb  dutiribuliud wgraiili 
intu  llie  Uiree  dasaea  of  Idle  and  diwiderly  perwud,  n^lM^ 
and  vacsboiid*.  and  incorrigiblu  rngui;*.  Atthou^  flM 
■tutute  11  now  wholly  repnaJed,  it  coutinued  in  forupnenriy 
a  century ;  and  aa  it»  p^viwon*.  a*  well  as  iJiom  of  two 
•upplenMQtkl  itabitet  un  lite  xame  t>ubject.  are  malern) 
with  reapeet  tu  the  general  Iiiati>ry  of  the  lawa  reaptotllie 
va«;iaut8,  it  may  be  deuiablo  briefly  to  atatii  them.  It 
may  Iw  remarked  thai  tliu  several  offenL-ea  compriwd  in 
thubi'  L-laiHies  Ktill  bore  Uie  cliatucter  of  wandering,  in  con- 
formity niUi  the  olgect  of  all  previous  cnaetitiftota  upop 
Ilii*  nibleL't, 

By  tjie  Btat.  17  Oro.  tl.,  c.  S,  and  the  KUppIemenlftl 
«tatCit08  psaH'd  previously  to  Uie  new  Vugnuit  Act,  5  Gm. 
TV.,  o.  «i,  idle  und  disorderly  persons  were  duflncd  \9  M 
— 1,  thow  who  tlueatened  lu  run  awav  nnd  leave  tbiiir 
fomiliva  upon  ttie  pariali ;  2,  tliose  wlu>  cetnnied  to  a 
paiiuli  from  which  Oiey  had  been  removed  as  paupen ; 
3,  thoH)  who  rel^iaed  lu  work  for  uwial  wiM(ei ;  5.  lliosv  wlio 
neglected  work  or  spent  their  eamingii  improperly,  no  tbat 
thdr  tamilie*  became  cliavEaabte  to  the  pnj-ith  '{.Dint.  32 
Geo.  111.,  c.  4fi,  ■.  6)-  Audall  such  pcnotia  mijcht  b«  uiiii- 
morily  touviettxl  by  a  nia^trate,  and  commiitod  tolwid 
l^wur  in  the  liou«a  of  correction  for  a  mouth. 

Rogue*  nnd  vagahonda  were  difinnd  to  be— J,  thoiw 
who  went  about  aa  gatlierers  of  nlmw  nudcr  pretence  i^f 
loea  by  fire  or  other  cnaw^ty.  or  ai>  collacteta  for  priaonA  oe 
hospifaUj  2,f«ncer»and  hear-word*,  3,  nonmion  plavcra 
of  inlerludea,  and  all  of  tors  liir  lun:  nut  autboridid  tiy  UW 
[Tiii^rRK]  ;  4,  miiuitreU  and  Jngglem;  Q.  those  wfan  fat- 
tended  to  be  gip*ie>,  or  to  mvc  (kill  in  ph^iopmn^ 
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pa1mistr}%  or  like  crafly  science,  or  to  tell  fortunes,  or  who 
used  any  subtle  cral\  to  deceive  people,  or  played  at  un- 
lawful games ;  6,  those  who  ran  away  and  left  their  fami- 
lies chargeable  to  the  parish ;  7,  petty  chapmen  and  ped- 
lars wandering  abroad  without  licence  ;  8,  those  who  wan- 
dered abroad  and  lod^d  in  alehouses,  bams,  outhouses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  ; 
0,  those  who  wandered  abroad  and  begged,  pretending  to 
be  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work  in  har- 
vest; 10,  all  wandering  beggars;  11, those  who  should  l)e 
apprehended  having:  upon  them  any  picklock  key,  crow, 
iacK,  bit,  or  other  implement  with  intent  to  break  into 
nouses,  &c. ;  or  any  pistol,  hancrcr,  cutlass,  bludgeon,  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  with  intent  feloniously  to  assault 
any  person ;  12,  those  who  should  be  found  in  any  dwell- 
ing-house, warehouse,  coach-hoiu<e,  stable,  or  outhouse,  or 
any  incl(^ed  yanl  or  ganien,  or  area  belonging  to  any 
house,  with  intent  to  steal.  Tlie  two  classes  last  enume- 
rated were  added  by  the  stat.  23  Gt»o.  III.,  c.  ftS. 

Incorrigible  rogues  were  defined  by  the  stat.  17  Geo. 
II.,  c.  5,  to  be— 1,  end-gat hcrei-s  offending  against  the  stat, 
13  Geo.  I.,  c.  23,  for  the  regulation  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  2,  those  who  being  an  prebend  ed  as  roijues  and 
vagabonds  escape  from  those  wno  ani)rehen(l  them,  or  re- 
fuse to  go  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  l)e  examined  on  oath, 
or  to  be  conveyed  by  a  ^lass,  and  those  who  knuwinLrly 
give  a  false  account  of  thenjselves:  3,  tho>e  ^\ll^^  eseape 
ln)m  the  house  of  correction  before  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment  as  rogues  and  \a«rabonds:  -K  tlio>e 
who  atler  punishment  as  roi::nes  and  vairalmnds attain  eoni- 
mit  offences  in  the  same  class. 

Rogues  and  va£:abonds  and  incorricrible  rocruos  were,  by 
the  staf.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  to  be  eoniniitted  hy  majristiates 
to  the  house  of  correction  until  the  next  ({uarter->es.«ions. 
when  the  justices  were  empowered  to  order  rogues  and 
vagabonds  to  be  further  confined  in  the  house  of  eorreetion 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months  ;  antl  incorrij^ible 
rogues  for  anytime  not  le>s  than  six  months,  nor  more  than 
two  years,  and  to  be  whipped. 

The  statute  17  Geo.  11.,  c.  5,  was  by  no  means  a  well- 
considered  or  a  wellH'xpressed  law.     It  has  been  justly  said 
that*  in  the  long  catalogue  of  actions  which  it  holds  up, 
many  are  of  a  dubious  nature,  and  nice   legal   acumen 
would  often  be  required  to  distinguish  whether  a  person 
had  incumKl  anv  and  what  penalty  under   the  statute.' 
(Eden\Stalc  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.,  p.  :«)().)     The  courts  too 
complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  its   expression  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  understanding  its  meaning.     <  Rex 
r.  Rhodes,  4    Term  Reports,   222.")     Repeated   attemi)ts 
were  made  in  parliament  to  modify  and  improve  its  i)io- 
visions.     A  committee  of  the   House   of  (.'ommons.   ap- 
pointed in  1775  to  review  and  consider  the  Poor  Laws  and 
the  laws  relating  to  vagrants,  resolved  *  that  the  stat.  17 
Geo.  II.,  c.  17,  should  be  explained  and  amended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  the  execution  thereof,  and  prevent 
the  practice  of  beirging  in  the  streets  and  liii:h\vavs,  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences  and  highly  di«^gracefurto  this 
country/      Nevertheless   this  statute   continued    in   force 
until  tlie  year  1822,  when  a  temporary  act,  stat.  liGeo.  IV., 
c.  40,  passed,  repealing  all  former  laws  and  re-enacting 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  stat.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  with 
many  additions  and  modifications.    The  provisions  of  the 
stat.  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  40,  were  however  entirely  supei-seded 
by  the  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  which  now  (1843^  constitutes 
the  law  respecting  vagrants.     By  the  thiixl  section  of  this 
utatute  the  following  persons  arc  declared  to  be  idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  and  mav  be  committed  by  a  single  ma- 
l^titrate  to  hard  labour  iu  (hv  house  of  correction  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month:— 1,  every  person  able  to 
maintain  himself  aiid  his  family,  refusing'or  ncglectinir  to 
do  so,  whereby  he  or  his  family  become  eh arijeable  ttrthc 
parish  ;     2,  every  person  returning  and  becoming  charire- 
able  to  a  parish  Irom  which  he  has  been  legally  remo\ed 
by  order  of  two  justices  without  havinir  a  ceilificate  of  his 
settlement  in  some  other  paii-^h  from  the  officers  of  such 
parish;    3,  petty  chapmen  or  pedlars  wuulerinc:  abroad 
and  trading  without  licence  ;    -1,  jjro-^titutes  wanderinir  in 
the  streets  or  highways,  or  in  anyplace  of  public  resort, 
and  behaving  riotously  or  indecently;     5,  every    person 
wandering  abroad  or  placing  himself  in  any  public  place  to 
bcjrand  gather  alms,  or  procuring  any  child  to  do  so. 

The  4th  section  of  the  5  iWo.  IV.,  c.  KJ,  declares  the 
fallowing  persons  to  be  roi:ucs  and  vagabonds,  and  cm- 


powers  a  single  roas^strate  to  commit  them  to  hard  laticv 
in  the  house  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  tlute 
months : — 1,  Every  person  committing  any  offence  whick 
would  constitute  him  an  idle  and  diaorderly  pefMa 
2,  Every  ])erson  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using  ait 
device,  by  palmistry'  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impoa 
upon  the  people.  3,  Every  person  wandering  abroad  ud 
lodging  in  any  barn  or  outliouse,  or  in  any  deserted  biuM- 
ing,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cail  or 
waggon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  vA 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself.  4,  Even'  perm 
wi  I  full  J  exposiuc:  to  view  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or 
public  place,  any  obscene  print,  picture,  or  other  indemt 
exhibition.  ;  Hy  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  38,  this  provision  ii 
declared  to  extend  to  exposing  such  articles  in  a  shopvifr 
dow.^  5,  Ever}'  person  wilfully  and  obscenely  expoav 
his  person  in  any  street  or  highway,  or  in  the  view  there^ 
with  intent  to  insult  any  female.  G,  Ever}'  person  wando- 
ing  abroad  and  endeavouring  by  the  exposure  of  wounh 
or  deformities  to  gather  alms.  7,  Every  person  goiof 
about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavouriif 
to  procure  clmritable  contritmtions  under  a  false  pretencr. 
8,  Every  person  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife  actB- 
ally  or  probably  charjjeable  to  the  parish.  9,  Evei^'  p«^ 
sonplaung  or  bettini;  in  any  street,  highway,  or  pubiie 
j)lace  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  cramins:.  at  anyiriiw 
of  chance,  li).  Every  i)erson  having  in  his  possession  uf 
picklock-key,  crow,  jack,  bit,  or  other  implement,  with  in- 
tent feloniously  to  break  into  any  house,  &c..  or  bein^ 
arme<l  with-  any  irun,  ])istol,  hanirer,  cutlass,  bludgeon,  oi 
other  offensi\e  weapon,  or  haviiuj  upon  him  any  instru- 
ment with  intent  to  commit  anv  felonious  act.  11,  K\rty 
person,  beini^  found  in  ai^y  ilwelling-housc,  warehoiKr, 
coach-house,  sta!)le  or  out  I  muse,  or  iii  any  inclosed  \inL 
garden,  or  area  for  any  unlawful  purpose.  12,  tveiy 
suspected  pei-son  or  re])uted  thief  frequenting  any  rivo; 
canal,  or  navigal)le  stream,  dock,  basin,  or  any  quay',  wlart 
or  warehouse  near  or  adjoining  thereto,  or  any  street,  hidi- 
way,  or  avenue  leading  thereto,  or  any  place  of  public 
resoi-t,  or  any  avenue  leadinc:  thereto,  or  any  street,  high- 
way, or  place  adjacent,  with  intent  to  commit  felonr. 
13,  Every  ])ei"soii  aopreliended  as  an  idle  and  disordeijy 
person,  an<l  violently  resisting  any  peace-officer  so  appn^ 
bending  him,  and  beini^  subse(|ue!itly  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  ^\hich  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  5th  section  of  the  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  authorizci 
a  single  magistrate  to  commit  incorrigible  rogues  to  the 
h()u>e  of  correction  until  the  next  sessions,  during  whidi 
inleival  they  are  to  be  kej)t  to  hard  labour.  The  ItJtt 
section  of  the  act  then  authorizes  the  justices  at  sessions  to 
continue  the  imprisonment  of  this  class  of  offenders  with 
hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  !• 
order  whij>pin«r.  if  they  deem  it  to  be  expedient.  InccH^ 
rigible  rojjues  are  deli'ned  by  the  statute  as  follows:— 
1,  Every  person  breakini^  or  escaping  out  of  any  place  of 
leeal  coniinement  before  the  exi)iration  of  the'  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  committed.  2,  Every  person 
commit  tins:  any  offence  against  the  act  which  would  sub- 
ject him  I*)  be  dealt  with  as  a  roirue  and  vagabond,  harinc 
been  at  some  former  time  adjudged  so  to  be  and  convictMi 
thereof.  3,  Every  person  apprehended  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  and  violently  resisting  any  peace-ofEeer  so  ap- 
prehending him,  and  being  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  statute,  besides  the  definition  of  the  facts  and  rir^ 
cumstances  which  arc  to  constitute  offences  in  the  sevenl 
classics  above  enumerated,  contains  >arious  provisions  Cor 
the  orosecution  of  vagrants  and  thci-egulation  and  dispo«l 
of  tliem.  Thus  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  may  appre- 
hend a  ^a«r^lnt  and  bring  him  before  a  magistrate.  Ke 
persons  as  well  as  the  carriages  or  luggage  of  the  seveial 
descriptions  of  vairrants  maybe  searched,  and  money  or 
jroods  found  upon  them  nia'y  on  their  conviction  be 'ap- 
plied towards  the  costs  of  apprehending  them  and  main- 
tainini:  them  in  prison.  If  procecdin£:s  at  the  sessions  are 
coutemplatcil,  either  by  reason  of  an  appeal  against  a  sum- 
mary conviction  or  tfic  commitment  of  an  incorrigible 
rogue,  the  committing  magistrate  may  bind  over  ivitneiMS 
to  prosecute,  and  the  justices  at  sessions  may  order  the 
payment  of  costs  to  pciiions  so  bound.  And  an  appeal  if 
given  to  the  next  ses>ions  to  any  pci-son  ag^crieved  b}-  in 
act  or  dcteraiination  of  any  inagistiate  out  of  seasioiis 
cerning  the  execution  of  the  act* 
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»  lU  L'JMi  Lit'  IbgUi:^  MIti  V^^ 

K  the  paw«r  <i(  at  oiico  conut 
>  to  prtotm  with  luud  Ihbour  ... 

^_^, »  offnicMlfl  bo  puoyieil  hul  be«i 

shotj  itcfittcJ  b;  thv  itntulc,  thu  larsi^  rxtent  of  «iita~ 
yjuriadiitiiiii  luiitht  hiiv«  liccn  tesit  oi^ ecti unable ;  but 
«  af  ttu  Ibw  U  pMniliarly  1cM«e  wid  m&ocuraU. 
V,  ifita  aiK  to  Irt  ctmindttrL-U '  vuxpcctcil  ptrMiw,' 
_._,..._  I  tliinvM,'  iir  whal  i»  to  tie  ta^en  lor  ait  ■  un- 
bt  puipoM!.'  or  *  fmi^tu-Jiting  u  tti'cet,'  in  the  true 
d  ooa>tructioa  of  llii*  ttAlulo,  »o  fts  1u  reiuivr  tlui  per- 
■  lawliaw!  Acts  ttiuK  ijlinut*  nrcAppKud  roiEiie«  aiiU 
*  nib?  att  uneii  i]ui!>iiuiu  of  dotibt  uiil  difficulty  to 

j  Inwywm  and  u»j  reownably  occasion  hturittiliun 

^HRmmci!  of  upbion  iit«ii  luaunH  tfaoM  to  whom  thf 
Btotiuiu-elatioti  mi  penul  kwx  belong.  Tliia  Utlludf 
Kucflfw  ol  pxiircMOR  nre  poc'utiarJy  dant(aTOU«  in  it 
leli  fiivm  liLruif  juilWi&l  puw«r  to  UDjjrufeHiiunni  jicr- 
|nho  aw  for  tbv  nia't  oart  witlidrRwn  ftam  Ihu  eoli- 
th jiulllii:  iipitiioa  in  tLc  esumW  of  it;  wti«rc  the 
mU  muX  flfioct*  oftlw  Inw  UK  nearly  coiin^clvU  wtUi 
,  imit»n)(>nt(  and  preptnutwium,  and  wlicm  tbc 
ft  who  •iiU'w  from  iiiimJccuioii  are  commonly  Uic 
[Klld  lielplttsi.  to  mbdoi  im  nppctil  i«  nhoUy  inoccev 

ft.11£A,  n  gcniw  of  plants  of  the  nalitnl  itaaily  of 
W  natned  "on»  fah(,ihe  muan  of  onn  o( 

'.  iruinmifcni.  in  llw  uJaiiiJ  uT  Miula^^cnr, 

£  It  t>  Mill  1(1  yleltl  ail  eKcuIUnt  kind  of  (.'aiiulthoik', 
~  pOCtM  i»  IhitUKliI  by  Home  to  bt  Lbu  tamv  pituit  lu 
A  claidica  [Uklkola],  but  tliia  U  Ucublful.  One  or 
Uicr  ipecJM  aiv  found  in  Africft,  wliicb  lac  mui  to 
ft  edible  fmit. 

\BL.  M AHTIX,  a  botuii»t,  was  bom  lOlb  of  Oclolter, 
^  »X  B«rg«n  in  N'nrway.    Having  recuivvd  his  pre- 

St  isluciiljon  at  Bei^en,  he  vnw  entered  a  vtudent  ot 
venaty  of  Cop«idui^nn  in  17CG,  and  tcudcd  in  ths 
^  of  ttic  Ilev.  Haoa  Stn)«m,  a  dii>liacuub«U  nalilralut. 
k  htire  that  be  imbibed  his  tutv  fin-  bolnny,  and 
f  livad  at  CopcahaK""  ^"o  yean,  lie  loll  fbr  UpuU, 
r  tlwl  he  mii^ht  stnijy  nnder  I^nna»UH.  Here  lie 
I  DM  of  \bf-  taatl  diilineuishcd  pupils  of  the  e^reat 
L  wid  KmaiDcd  at  UpiM  for  five  yean.  Hia  inter- 
;OW«v«r  witli  Ilia  preceptor  wax  suddenly  inter- 
jr  A  domostit!  occurrence,  for  ■  it  was  Karuvly  to  be 
,'  nayi  Smith,  'that  the  dirnitied  profeuor,  then 
'■'  '  *■  '  ■  jimipcrity  and  nonourn,  could  lUvour- 
!  ilion  uf  one  of  hln  diiu^bten  for  a 
.n  II  fortune  to  neck ;  nor  is  anything 
.filter  whiob  miglit  Imvo  juttiliecl  u 
i.>i  itJvcntaro\u  piinuit  on  the  part  of 
Kcimc  uiHn.' 

(^770  Vahl  WAS  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Botanic 
Coponliagen,  whero.  havini;  renifuned  three 
I*  appointed  by  the  kin^  a!  Denmark  to  under- 
...oliflu  tiiur,  during  which  hv  vinled  Holland, 
tt  Itaiyi  Spain,  ISiu-bory,  Switxerlnml,  and  England. 
— rarioi»  eonnlncB  he  made  large  collections  of 
1  vii^t«d  their  principal  mnwums.    WhiUt  in 

10  was  in  conntaut  intertoune  willi  Sir  J.  Banks 

ir  J.  K.  Smith,  to  whose  herbaria  and  libraries  he  had 
int  aocen,  and  he  availed  himwlf  extensively  of  llua 
bee. 

'■ '"»  return  to  Copenhaijen  In  178(1,  he  wm  appoint<yd 
vflf  ualund  history  in  the  univenily.  and  was  in- 
J  wilh  the  eontiiiiiallon  ol'  tile  '  Flora  Dnniea," 
ny  «^nBlttll^cU  by  (E<lor.  Thin  work  wot  completed 
MBil;-4bur  fiucieuli,  «even  of  i»)iieh  were  done  pr»- 
|i  lu  ita  having  bcuu  onderluhcn  by  Vnhl,  He  made 
Sal  Joiinnys  To  the  coonts  and  mountains  of  Nor- 
Wtae  Iho  piicpoae  of  getting  materialu  for  this  vfork. 


win.:  ■  ,, 

from  •  .  ,         ,    li, 

Ullikei^lh.      iK.  Kved  (;;.omi,lfl.:  ui>lj  -sir    %',limi:-   ..(  W, 

great  wotIc  entitled  '  Enumtndin  Ptantnroin;  This  WM 
ikibliihcd  in  ISM :  he  died  on  the  WtU  uf  Dcoerabrr  ot 
the  same  year.  Since  Iiii  Ui-iith,  flv,-  i.i.ji-,.  miIhhhl.  Imve 
bt-en  pubr»h«L    His  I'tii  '  ;  un'i 

vgluraen  of  books,  tiU  h--  ,  ■ 

piiiehnscd  by  the  king  iii  '  ,i 

bTri/.),  hvaliiv*  au  aim'^.L^    .  ,  , 

widow,  and  of  IW)  dollaii  u, 

Vatii  alw  paid  ttllention  to  lool-.  ■.; 

mmnrhs  on  tnn  carnivora  toCuvlei, 
valiuiM  on  Inaeetx  fti  Fabricius,  nnii 
pirtion  ofthe  '  Zoologla  Dantca,' u 
pcartil  at  hh  death.  He  Htm  n 
botanist,  and  Ha  work*  will  remiun 
accnntte  nccjuaiiilaneo  whb  a  laiv 
table  kingdom.  f'Mia,&  tp^nnt  <m  ^■ 
wiu  named  in  honour ofltim  by  TIiuup'.li- 

'.llwg-rajiftic  lf,mw.icHr ,- %r  J.  t'..  J^uutli,  m  Jicci's 
Cyrltiff'ilil.') 

>'A'in.IA,  a  gentw  of  pUnta  of  the-natunil  cnlt*  of 
Saxifragun-.  no  noineil  in  honOnr  of  Martin  Yahl,  a  pn^iQ 
of  linntdiia,  atternards  jitoDuwr  afbalniiy  Kt  Copentufn, 
and  uuUior  of  aeveral  bolamcal  woikH,  asd  one  of  thu 
editors  of  the  '  Flora  Daniea.'  Thimijh  Ihe  giinus  Vabiia 
belongs  to  a  family  of  plants  indlgenuus  in  cold  aiwi 
leoiperate  climalei;,  it  is  itself  found  only  in  hoi  trnil*  ol 
the  worlj,  as  Egypt.  Svnegamliia,  the  Cape  of  Gi'ud  Uiipe, 
and  the  pcninstda  of  India.  Tbt>  chaiaiilen  nf  tliK  n-rniis 
are — tube  of  culvx  adliwunt  to  ovary,  hmb  luperior, 
9-pnrted;  pelak,  h,  spreading  and  uitdivideJ  ;  damciuin, 
altvruatinc  with  peioli ;  vtylea  2 ;  stigraaa  t-apitulv ;  pnji* 
Kule  l-celtedi  2-valved  at  the  apex,  5-t\uTuweil,  k-rnnneit 
bv  the  tube*  of  the  calyx  ;  seeds  ennvcx  on  the  oubridf. 
Tlie  species  are  umall.  usnally  haity,  subdlchotooiona. 
T.(uivcii  opjiosite.  vrithont  stipules,  linear  or  lanceolate ; 
pedieels  axillary,  tvthi,  idngle- flowered,  with  the  Buweiitor 
a  vrhite  colour. 

VAn.LA.NT.  ,IEAN  F()Y.  wan  bum  at  Beaiivai.  on 
the  34lh  of  May,  1632.  He  lo«t  Im  father  at  tlie  ago  oT 
tliire,  and  won  rducated  hy  an  uncle,  who  wisheiT  hia 
nephew  to  study  the  law.  iti  order  tliat  he  might  beoooui 
hi«  auccessor  iu  aoine  ofEcea  which  he  held.  The  uncle 
however,  who  left  all  hiji  property  to  hi*  nephew,  died  at  a 
time  when  Vaillanl  waa  not  yet  old  enough  to  became  his 
sucoensor ;  and  being  now  in  the  jwseesaion  of  a  eonsidop- 
able  fortune,  ba  followed  his  own  inclinations,  and  devoted 
himselr  to  tU^udy  of  medicine,  of  which  he  was  made 
doctor  at  fhA  mi^c  of  twefily-lbur.  Vaillanl's  name  liaa 
become  celebmicd,  not  for  what  he  did  in  hi»  profession,  but 
**  fhat  he  did  for  numlsmatini :  lie  ia  one  of  the  Unit 
who  ^owed  the  importance  of  anticnt  coins  for  lii>^ 
lory.  The  circumiitnnce  which  led  him  to  the  uursuit  of 
tlicse  studies  is  related  as  follows:— A  farmer  inlne  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beauvcus,  while  working  in  liis  ficlda,  clis- 
covered  a  great  quantity  of  antient  coiiis,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  nc  look  them  to  Vaillant,  and  con- 
snlted  him  about  the  use  lliat  could  be  made  of  Ihe  (-oiii». 
Vaillant  looked  at  them  at  first  very  cureoriJy,  hut  on 
Ihrther  thoughts  his  cnriosity  became  excittd,  and  lie  be- 
gan exuniinine  thtm  r.aretViliy.  The  diM-overies  which  he 
made  atroiileiTliim  so  much  pleasure,  that  henceforth  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  lime  to  the  study  of  thia  branch  of 
antiijuity.  Some  years  after  this  necurretuiu  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Paris,  whore  he  became  ac<qiuunt«d  wllli 
itcTTC  Rcguin.  who  had  a  tine  collection  of  antieid  coins, 
and  was  very  foml  of  the  iludy.  Vaillanl  visited  liira  lh^• 
iiuently,  ana  made  also  the  acquaintance  of  several  olher 
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•fiifnt  men,  whu  noon  [lerc-tived  thai  lie  poi»M»ed  cxlrfl- 
..iCiiiuy  tAlent  and  laore  tlian  nn  OKliniuy  knowliMlge  of 
_jntieat  medaiji,  unti!  nt  Imgth  he  ulso  attracled  llie  ultt'ii- 
Ron  of  Coltii-rt.  ThU  nilmrter  was  then  ahout  removing 
the  Ditiuianiatlc  cabinet  ofGtwtondvDotirbon  toVenttillua. 
ftod  he  wiidi*d  to  incrRBM  it.  He  tbercrore  cominiwloiied 
Viiillanl  to  travel  tliruii^  Italy,  Soily.  and  Greece  for  thn 

awe  of  collecting  anlient  mednla  for  the  kins'*  '■■*Wiiet. 
lant  ipeot  two  jcwB  on  tlii»  journey,  and  collected  ft 
great  quantity  ortwautitUl  and  rare  ewna,  which  madolhc 
Ckbini'l  of  Veneillrs  one  of  the  motl  sjilendid  collections 
oCniedaU  in  Kurope.  In  the  year  1674  Vaillant  published 
biaflraLtTork,OD  thecoiniofthe  Rom&neiDperuri',  under  the 
>  HU«  'NumisBuitii  Imperatonim  Romanorum  nmeslanliora, 
I  I'  Julio  CeeKiro  ad  Pottumum  et  Tyrannoa,  of  wliioh  n 
■  jtseond  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  IQU2, 
r  1  vola.  410.  The  W  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Boldinus, 
Ttonie,  1743,  3  voIn,  41o.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Vall- 
tsnt  putlinlwd  his  fintt  work,  he  was  sent  out  a  second  time 
by  Colbeil,  in  search  alter  aiitienl  coins.  He  embarked  at 
MiM««iIle  Tiir  Koine,  bul  on  the  second  dav  after  leaving 
tht>  port  (he  Fi'ench  vetoel  waa  captured  oy  an  Al^eiine 
conair,  and  all  ncTBona  on  board  were  taken  to  AliTiers  as 
ilavee.  Vaillant  was  kept  In  slavery  for  upwards  of  four 
Diontlis.  until,  after  some  energetic  remonstrances  on  tlie 
nart  of  the  French  ^v  eminent,  De  wm  restored  to  freedom. 
'"  having  recovered  a  number  of  gold  coins  which  the 
,  incs  had  taken  ftom  liim.  he  embarked  for  Mareeille. 
U)e  Kcond  day  of  the  voyage  the  vesdel  was  aflaio  pur- 
d  by  a  conoir,  and  when  Vaillaint  saw  that  the  danger 
_  .'(UDe  threatenioK.  lie  resolved  to  secure  at  least  his  gold 
iHlnla,  and  tie  sw^lowed  tliem.  However  a  sudden  change 
IVf  Uie  wind  delivered  the  vewel  Irom  the  enemy,  and  after 
tevwml  adventures  it  nas  thrown  amone  the  eands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  RliSne.  Vaillant  got  on  shore  in  a  skiff,  but 
MifTcred  very  much  l^oin  the  medals  till  he  was  relieved 
of  Uiem.  Soon  atler  his  arrival  he  was  sent  out  on  a  third 
expt'dition,  d«irtiig  whith  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and 
seremJ  porta  of  A^ia,  His  exertions  were  richly  rewarded ; 
ka  rctiifoed  to  J'ari»  in  IUSO,  and  brought  witli  him  a  very 
*  collection  of  coins,  which  were  again  incorporated  in 
kliw'it  eabioet.  the  whole  arrflneement  of  which  was 
W  inlnisted  to  him.  Immediately  alter  his  return  he 
waa  chiefly  occupied  with  studying  the  coins  and  the  his- 
toty  of  Ihe  Scleucidue  in  Syria,  and  in  16S1  he  publi^died 
the  result*  of  his  laboum  in  bis  '  Seleucidiirum  Imperium, 
KVi  Uisturia  Kegum  Syriae  ad  fidem  Numismatum  accum- 
Diudatn,'  1  sol.  4to.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  Vail- 
ijnt.  apent  at  Paris,  in  the  uninterrupted  study  of  numi»- 
*"ti«  Aad  the  compoailiou  of  his  works.  During  thJi 
iod  hv  also  paid  a  visit  to  England  to  we  tlie  must 
liutbl«  collections  of  medals.  In  1702,  when  l.oui«  XIV, 
•«  a  new  Gonhtitution  to  the  Academy  of  hiseriptioim, 
"ant  waa  made  a  member,  and  soon  after  a  pensionary 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  Outober.  ITlKl. 
Kit)  estimating  live  merits  of  Vaillant.  ive  must  bear  in 
'"(hil  thai  he  cnllivated  numismatics  at  a  time  when  the 
"  "ect  «a»  jet  in  il»  infancy,  and  hia  labour«.  if  estimated 
a  tbcw  cucumslanuea,  are  highly  meritorioua.  Although 
_  Ut  of  Itis  works  have  been  mipereeded  by  the  more  recent 
■OTcatigatioDs  uf  Eekhel  nad  Sertini,  some  areatill  ofgr«at 
vftlue.  Boudca  IboiU'  mentioned  above.  thc^tt«wiug  works 
detierve  notice— I,  ■  Numismata  aerea  B^ieratonuii  et 
Cmnniui  in  Coloniis,  Muiiicipiis,  et  Urbibua  jure  Ijilio 
domitis,f<xomm  Modulo  percuaaa,* Paris.  1686,  2  vols.,  fol.; 
■2,  •  NuDiitmata  Imperstorum  el  Cjcsaram  1  Popujis  Ro- 
mauac  diiiaiiiiGraecc  loque'.tibns  ex  omui  MoiiuJo  per- 
cuaaa.'  Pans.  lilsMj,  4io.,  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  oT 
thy  work  appeared  at  Ani»tetdam.  ITOt).  fol. :  3.  '  Hisloria 
Ptolemaeorum.  .^gypli  Resuni.  ad  fldein  Numismutum 
•eeommodnla,'  Amslcrdam.  1701,  lol.;  -1.  *  Nurami  An- 
liijui  Kainiliftnua  Romanarum  pernetnis  Interprelationibia* 
illustrali.*  Amslerdam,  1703,  2  vols.  fol.  After  his  dealli 
tliere  appeared — Ti,  ■  Araacidarum  imperium,  uve  Kegum 
I'artboniin  Uisloria  lul  Hdum  Numismatuni  accomiuudata.' 
™rw.  I7>5.  Jto. ;  and  ti.  ■  Achacmenidarum  Imperium, 
dxe  Rciguin  Ponli.  Bosphuri,  Tluaciac.  et  Qillyulae  Hi»- 
toria  Bi)  fidcm  Numismalum  accommodala.'  fSirii,  172G, 
"d.  The  '  M&muiren  de  rAcademir  dea  Inscriptions  et 
^^ea  LeUivs'  alio  contain  several  intcrciling  paper*  by 

lt^''<*™in,   Mimoiret  Jet   Hommet   IHattrr^   vol.   iii. ; 
uftpii,  BictiimnairK  Ui*tan>pte  el  CrUique.) 


VAILLANT,  JEAN  KRANyOia  FOV,  i 
celebrated  numiamalist.  Jean  Foy  Vnillant, 
Home  on  the  17th  of  Feliruui}'.  IflBS,  wlten  t 
travelling  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  aiitipnt  coil 
tiic  age  of  three  years  he  was  brought  to  Beftuvua. . 
twelve  he  was  aent  to  a  college  of  the  Je«niU  «tl 
His  father  wished  him  to  follow  the  meilleal       "* 
but  at  the  same  time  made  him  Ikmitiar  with  m 
and  usually  took  hlni  with  him  to  the  royal 
medals  diinng  the  time  llial  he  was  enga^nl  in 
them.      Young  Vaillant  aceominuiied  his  father 
visit  to  England,  and  oS\.et  his  return  to  Pane  Iw 
seriously  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  mviUr' 
wWeh  he  was  made  a  doctor  in  I69I.    Hia  repnlat 
numismatist  however  appears  to  have  been  miicli 
than  tliat  as  a  physician,  and  in  1702  he  was  idmIc  » 
ber  of  the  Acndemy  of  Inscriptions,  to  the  Mr 
which  he  contributed  several  paper*  on  nntioua 
numismatic  subjects,  which  raised  great  exMCMti 
show  that  he  would  perhaps  have  surpaned  Itia 
his  life  been  spared  longer.    He  diM  on  the  VJtb 
vembcr.  1708,  in  consequence  of  a  fell  which  prtKf 
abscess  in  his  head.    The  only  medical  work  of  Vi 
a  treatise  on  the  viitues  of  cotl'ee. 

(Niceron,  Mtmoires  ilea  Hommet  Uliufmt 
Chaiifepif,  Dictionnairt  Uistoriqiu!  et  CriHnu*.') 

VAIIXANT,  SEBASnAN,  botanist,  wax  bom 
26th  of  May,  160!),  at  Vi^ny,  near  PoDtoiae,  \iA 
eldest  sun  of  a  shopkeeper  in  that  town.  At  *  tMy1 
age  he  acquired  a  taste  far  botany,  and  when  ooly  «ix ' 
a\A  hftd  made  a  collection  of  the  wild  plants  of  Ihe  ^ 
which  he  cultivated  in  his  father^  ganlen.  Out  hi  .  _ ... 
tearing  that  his  love  of  plants  would  be  the  ruin  of  hii^ 
directed  his  attention  during  his  leisure  hotcrs  to  bum; 
and  so  great  was  his  progress  on  the  organ.  tluO.  at  tla 
age  of  eleven,  on  his  tutor  dying,  he  was  appointed  onpiiM 
in  his  place  intheBenedictine  convent  of  St.  Maoloud.  Ba 
also  was  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  liis  general  itudM 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Pontoise.  He  waM&nerwanl*^ 
pointed  resident  organist  in  a  nunneiy  near  hia  native  hi«\ 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  mcdidnr.b 
took  every  opportunity  to  visit  the  sick  in  a  neiictibou^ 
public  hospital.  His  progress  in  anatomical  and  mediirt 
reading  having  been  great,  he  was  appointed  luoirint* 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  3tH 
tliis  position  to  ^uisue  bis  medical  studies  ilT.  livrtitn.* 
Normandy;  and  naving  been  introduced  to  the  Man|w 
de  Goville,  a  captain  of  tlie  royal  fuulci^rs.  he  Ma»  sppoiotti 
by  him  surgeon  to  his  company,  with  the  rank  of  lifnileiiarL 
In  this  position  he  was  present  at  the  bat  tie  of  Fleuru*.  when 
his  patron  having  been  killed,  he  lelt  the  amty  an<l  caii* 
to  pEuis  in  1(11>1.  His  intention  was  still  furtln-i  \<;  \  ,:[-  . 
medicine,  but  iu  the  course  of  his  studies  hr  .  " 
lectures  of  Tonmefort,  who  was  then  at  tin-  i 
popularity  as  a  botanical  teacher.  His  ^ 
passion  for  plants  again  broke  foHh,  and  hi 
abandon  lumsell  entirely  to  tlie  study  of  (tomut      n 

feriod  was  favourable  for  this  determination  ;  the  g«ixia« 
uuniefoi-t  had  just  shed  a  brilliant  light  on  many  oftbt 
obacui'e  departments  of  botanj.  which  servril  v<  Bhort  Kr» 
much  was  yet  to  be  done-    VaJlIantaonnpaiik-t -i-  "-■■- 
ship  of  Tournefort,  and  won  alterwnnli  inii'ii 
Fagon,  fii-st  physician  to  the  king,  and  prolix- 
and  sutidemon^'ator  of  plantfl  in* the.lardiu  i|ii  i 
made  him  his  secretat^,  and  appointed  tiim.  iitv. 
a  director  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and.  in  17t>^.  u-it^iH-l  s 
his  favour  hisprofefsorship  and  suhdemoiutralorttiiiv  yt» 
atioQs  which  louruefurt  wui  known  to  have  been  aanva 
to  obtain.      Soon  after  his  appointment  to  th««    ]w- 
sitions.  many  improvements  were  made  in  Ibe    g:»iAtm. 
and  Vaillant  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  torcb  a  ^ 
■cum  of  materia  medica.    In  1716  he  was  elected  a  mnn- 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  wliicli  lie  h^ 
never  sought,  and  which  he  Kl  fiml  rdiued  to  acoepl. 

As  a  lecturer  Vaillant  was  suceesaJ^I,  aiid  for  iswf 
years  he  did  little  else  limn  iinbtith  bis  views  Uiruuch  t)k 
medium  of  his  lectures.  Although  a  pupil,  an  admuH. 
and  a  Iricnd  of  Tournefort,  tie  was  opposed  to  maay  a 
hi>  views,  and  especially  the  ajilrm  on  which  he  lud  b- 
ranged  the  vegelnblc  kingdom ;  and  in  1721  he  t^od  b*S»» 
the  Ai-ademy  of  Scienecs  a  critieiuii  on  the  mt^htal  at 
Tournefort,  which  waa  pubUabed  in  the  Msmiun  tif  (la 
Academy  for  1723.    ITc  did  not  however  «uu«cd  in  erf*. 


v\i   \l   i-  rii.l   lin..  (ii-.fTH^_lin^l  i: 


■  ill  tliwwiltjuct    Si-nii 
'urufii,  llonmi     Iftuf 


»JU(llfm.Mil  Willi  n>i.i'.rl  !<•  t!k-  i^'nLia, 

Ipntly  iliirui^  bia  life  beea  urepariQK  &r 

It  tinfore  be  had  unuiKod  aw  m»t(;r)alj< 

I  tliu  tjmptcauAt  inilnitinu]rconiiaiiip- 

1  Itim  tii  ahftudon  hu  daugu.    Thtie 

IT  im  which  ho  hod  *jisnt  a  gwat  deai 

',  and  which  In  na*  miKiuus  to  havu 

(  nM  on  the  ulnoU  );ruwiDi;  aruuud 

t  lind,  in  hi«  ■  HUlory  of  Planb,  which 

■ghlKnirhoiMl  oT  Piu-is,'  ullumpted  thr  mate 

~i»  tuimiittA  to  be  the  It^wt  itiiccuwrul  uf 

uiiiid  I'nrhMwork  IheODSMtonce 

HI  ::>it«iiutn  trl'  tii*  tin;,  iriio 

ii>i;«:  ttie  ricKcriphoii  of 

'   [iiadc,  witli  an  accurato 

II'  \i  Tourni'l'ort'a  ivork  v»a» 

uition.  he  h«d  h1(o  examined  tu 

It  (he  urfploKainie  pluiti.    I'^udiog  thnt  he 

laUinIi  thM  work  baJwe  his  dc^alh,  liv  wrote  tu 

al«d  Ilo«rIuta«c.  n:i]»wting  timt  hn  would  cun- 

...K..I. :. .  ^  oegotialioa  ivas  carried  on  U'twtfi-n 

r  nur  tniinlrymnn  l>r.  Wtlliitm  Shrnud 

UKi)].  and  andi-d  in  Um  i-unseut  a'  Uuiirhauvv  In 

*!  ttir  -norit.    Vailtanl.  havinii;  beta  thua  ralioT«d 

I  tailbly  auxi«ljr,  jimpuvd  uumpuHdly  tor  liit 

I,  which  took  plata  on  hn  Urtli-daj>,  Uay  HH,  ITXt. 

I  iraatbamiiu  work,  eatillvd  '  Rotiuiicon  Parin«iu>e,' 

tuplUhed  at  Le^d«n  in  1727.  TornitUK  a  large  I'olio 

*?  p)iit«a.  RODlnjnjng  between  300  and  400  ll^rea  of 

Tiu  Binui)*  are  uncolourvd.  and  tha  plunt*  aro 

|ed  ID  an  alpbabctiuul  oianiier.    Tlte  deuriitioii  of 

in  ii  in  Latin ;  the  ivxt  oS  th«  text  ia  in  Ffonch. 

at  tvtu  a  uau  of  no  codiniiry  lalvnt  and  inttifrity. 

inical  wortx  dinnUy  the  avetiraoy  aiid  imt;laum}' 

'l,  and  H'u  prubnble  that  hail  not  hu  plans  beuTi 

ic  for  bia  enfeebled  ciiitititutioa  and  the  iiliort- 

I  Hfbi  ho  would   havQ  Ictt   behind  liim  mure 

rooft  of  hi«  Kcnitu.    He  htgai]  to  tread  in  the 

tvsb  ao  isiicc«it»fult)'  folluwvd  ujj  by  Linnicus ; 

M  KUcmpI  at  in]|>rovin^  the  nomenclature  of  bolauy 

'■•"■—'ion  of  Ilia  perecpUun  of  tlio  nci-emity  of  that 

h  was  effected  by  the  itubaeauenl  «ll'oil»  uf 

[e  wai  aUo  one  ol^  tho>c  nho.  Wfocc  the  time 

KIM.  dlatinL-lly  taaiiUt  and  u]ihvid  titv  doctrinn  uf 

dlty  of  planU.    He  haa  been  »oinelime«  ceuturwd 

■ —     ■  "■    miifort,  hnt  Uiotc  wcro  diracted,  not 

wliom  ii«  unlertaiui^d  a  profound  rc- 

ii   Ue  decnied  hiii  errora.    Wh«ii  hiH 

■■■in  WB*  on  Ilia  di,till)-bvd,  Viulluat 

I     itltcutioiu  ttiroughuul  a  painful 

•'■d  10  receive  a  finoc^irc  under  rd- 

.tjon  0*  n  rewBfil  fur  hia  alUnlioiu. 

ikiw.  but  uo  oUinjirlng.    Ttie  K'^iitf 

111'  WM  niunod  in  honour  of  aim. 

d-r  llubtnik;    llaller.  Bib.  Bol.: 

,  .,  .Smith,  ill  H««s'ii  Ct/el.apipdin.'t 

i^iLLMyl.  rlLkNgOIS  LK  wm  born   in    1753,  at 

>nl>i>,  jfl  t>ut«b  Utiiaau,  wliure  tiii  latiier.  a  noli 

uiL  uuinatitii  i>£.Umz,hu  yicnKk-uooaui,   Uita 


in  IVucmbcr,  bir 

tital  hia  (alhvr  iniiidcd  upon  fail  :ii<,  .if 

laii^)(|£ea,  Dulol)  he  tnolii:  fliien'iv- luvd.mi.iy  !■  ,ui>t 
in  cliilatiotid  ;  Qcnnan  and  French,  it  it  said,  iivW',  ibiiu||li 
hi^i  writinga  are  aJlo^nd  iiy  critics  to  want  the  ii&onialic 
prticliiiun  of  n  native. 

In  1777  ho  came  hi  Paria,  where  ttip  rii'Ii  coUectiiint  of 
bii-Ua  and  the  vrritiDn  and  coavcruiUiiii  of  nutundinb  al 
tint  attracted  and  then  ivptilled  hiin.  IK'  fell  and  ac- 
knowledgad  thej^mus  of  thooa  in  nheiu  hand«  oWrva- 
tiuD*  men  n>  he  liad  nmdv  (elf-lau|{fal  aflcr  tha  ilcauU.qry 
AuliiOB  of  an  atnaleur  had  become  a  aciaiict.  H»  W«a  d^ 
lil^lsd  with  the  rvntA  wealth  of  cnllegligm  Ihim  i^  iiw- 
lun  uf  the  world  which  wi^re  opened  lo  his  ttupeuiatu 
But  nccustorned  lo  pry  into  the  habili>  i""\  rru<iijii>_v  <.>f  llie 
living  hiid.tlu:  niwc  calaloguine  oiiii  ''    Mi. 

and  aKeietoua  noon  became  rupulsi  >  i  i 
curadr*  of  roara  cIoDet  Nnvcidalui  ^  i 

overweening  uitiinBle  nf  fiii  owtT  n  ■ 
Tlii*  reeling,  M"  •■■■•■-<-■•««-  i-i"'-  ' 
lions  of  lii*  bi"  I  .        ■  .  .  - 

but«d  to  mall'' 

runiacldn^  titv  \  i 

to  dnu;  to  putiti'  .     '  '  j'h 

Uii»  c^Ject  hp  i]uii:.'.i   |^ln^^  imUnoivn  ),i  liin  iVi.>,i(l«.  in 
July.  17%.    lU'  rejiaired  ' 
an  inljuiale  ttGt{uainlani<e 
month*  Bpent  m  lircpiu-alii 
UieCJape  <ff  tiuod Hope,  ivlwre  he  arrived  in  MmfU,  1781. 

1,0  Vaillant  remained  in  the  colony  till  .Iiilv,  t7>*4.  War 
had  just  broken  tint  between  tinu;land  and  Holland ;  lh« 
veaaela  at  the  Cape  wer«  ordered  lo  Suldarihii  Bay,  to 
conceal  tham  ihim  Eneliab  cruiter*  :  he  Viullunt  occnin* 
patucd  Ihcm.  An  Enithih  M|uadron  ttiscwered  (lieir  plii^ 
of  refuei-',  and  Um;  captain  of  the  one  on  buanl  of  wliich 
I.C  Vaillant'*  travelling  oc|iiipnge  waa  embarked,  blew  it  up 
to  prevent  it«  Jailing  into  the  eueiay'a  lianda.  Lo  Vaillani. 
thus  Btripped  by  an  aocident  of  aJl  iJie  property  h«  tanied 
with  him,  wad  hoapilably  treated  by  the  cofuiit*!" ;  the 
fiaeal  Buur*  advaseed  everytliinn;  Ihal  wai  neee^^aiy  to  St 
tiini  out  for  the  eiipedilionii  he  cootoia plated,  kuiI  (he 
other  governoivnt  offifWB  did  all  in  iheir  powerlo  promote 
luB  tfiiterpcise.  Dniiu);  the  thr«ii  yean  wlrich  he apent  tn 
the  colony  he  made  two  principal  cxcuniun-i.  In  tlie  first, 
nhioh  ouuupied  bim  fruin  the  181b  of  D«cemtier,  V7>*\,  to 
the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  he  advanced  we*lwiml.  ul  nu  great 
distance  from  tin-  coiul,  to  the  Great  fuh  tivej' ;  aitcentlcd 
ib  rwst  western  bninoh  to  the  frontier  of  the  GuniujooU 
and  CalTfeit  (apparently  near  to  whew  Beaufort  now  Hlands), 
and  from  thenee  made  an  excundon  into  the  connlr;  of  thu 
Caftrw.  He  retii«»d  by  a  Olor«  northerly  niiitu  \o  Qqia 
Town.  Hi*  second  excunion  appeuia  tu  have  camauiHevd 
in  April,  1783,  and  Uatcd  tixtean  inonlla ;  in  llita  tune  he 
advanced  northwaid  beyond  the  Orange  river— Iniw  riir  n 
imcpitnin,  nrohably  not  wi  tir  n»  the  map  which  Lntiorda 
cimilrotlta  from  hii  journals  reprenent*.  hut  fujlber  llian 
his  ri»ai  traveller  ndaiil.  On  bGi  rclura  Iti  the  Cn|i«.  lii 
Vaiilanl.  contemplated  ft  voj'njtt  to  M[tdflgsx;ftr,  Im.t  wt>u 
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relinquished  the  idea,  and  embarked  for  Euiiupe,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1784.    In  1785  he  returned  to  Paris. 

Le  Vaillant's  first  care  on  returning  to  Europe  was  to 
arrange  his  cabinet  and  prepare  his  journals  for  publica- 
tion. The  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  from  the  Cape 
was  published  in  1790.  In  1789,  and  again  in  1795,  eftbrts 
were  made  to  have  his  cabinet  purchased  by  government, 
but  a  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  In  179G  the  second 
part  of  his  Travels  appeared.  Tlie  fii-st  volume  of  the 
•  Natural  Histor}'  of  the  Birds  of  Africa  *  was  published  the 
same  year ;  it  was  followed  at  intervals  by  four  others ;  the 
sixth  appeared  in  1812 ;  and  Lc  Vaillant  at  his  death  left 
two  additional  volumes  in  MS.  The  *  Natural  Ilistor>'  of 
Parrots,'  in  2  vols.,  was  published  1801-5 ;  *Tlie  Natural 
History  of  Birds  of  Paradise,'  ISOl-G;  'The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Cotingas,'  1804 ;  *  Tlie  Natural  History  of  Calaos,' 
1804. 

The  veracity  of  Le  Vaillant  has  been  questioned  by 
Barrow  and  Lichtenstein,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds, — 
the  loose  statements  of  colonists  speaking  from  recollection 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  the  nou-appoar- 
ance  of  a  particular  horde  at  the  place  where  it  wjis  met 
by  Le  Vaillant  after  a  similar  interN'al.  It  may  be  conceded 
to  Barrow  thai  Le  Vaillant  was  not  an  accurate  c:coj^raphor 
— he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  character.  In  his  orni- 
thological works  he  describes  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  birds  ;  in  his  travels  he  narrates  his  adventures  while  in 
pursuit  of  them.  His  accounts  of  binls  ai'c  such  as  could 
only  be  supplied  by  one  with  whom  it  was  a  p;ission  to 
follow  them  into  tlieir  most  secluded  haunts  and  watch  all 
Iheir  actions.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  throws  light 
upon  his  character,  and  explains  how  he  came  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  persevering  and  minute  observation.  It  is 
allowed  by  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing, 
that  he  has  described  the  character  of  the  Hottentot  with 

{Perfect  fidelity.  Tlie  narratives  of  Barrow,  (.'ampbell, 
Vingle,  and  events  still  in  proprrcss,  show  how  truthfully 
he  has  delineated  the  robust  recklessness  of  the  Dutch 
colonists.  Mistakes  there  are  doubtless  many,  but  the  his- 
tory of  his  travels  is  essentially  a  tiuthful  book.  It  is  a 
sincere  faithful  record  of  his  impressions,  of  things  in  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  tliem  ;  and  the  author  delineates 
himself  so  unreservedly  and  so  unconsciously  in  his  eager- 
ness, buoyancy,  enterprise,  vanity,  warmth  of  affection, 
and  unregulated  enthusiasm,  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
colouring  effects  of  the  medium  through  which  all  objects 
are  viewed.  There  is  a  graphic  power  and  life  in  Le  Vail- 
lant's descriptions,  that  give  all  his  writings  the  charm  of 
romance.  He  is  great  in  the  description  of  an  elephant  or 
rhinoceros  chase  :  his  faithful  monkevKlees  is  a  most  feli- 


(the  ornithologist ji,  and  Audubon  may  be  considered  the 
types. 

Neither  Lc  Vaillant's  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  nor  his  innocent  boyish  enthusiasm  for  that  kind 
of  liberty  which  the  possessor  of  the  wealth  and  acc^nire- 
ments  of  civilised  life  can  command  in  a  genial  climate 
among  a  rude  and  simple  people,  could  enable  him  to 
escape  entirely  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  opportune  deatli  of 
KobespieiTe.  Alter  his  liberatioTi  he  retii*ed  to  a  small 
property  which  he  possessed  at  La  Neve,  near  Lauzun  ; 
and  there,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during  which  lu^  was 
oblif^  to  visit  Paris  to  su])erintend  the  publication  of  his 
works,  he  spent  the  remaininsr  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
There  he  lived  thRuigh  all  the  wars' of  the  Revolution, 
hunting  as  eagerly,  and  with  as  little  distraction  from  the 
turmoil  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  amontc  the  wtuuls  oi' 
Surinam  or  in  the  vallcvs  of  the  Cape.  He  died  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  IKif.) 

(I^  Vaillant,  Fot/nssr  duns  rint^nrnr  th  l\l/rt'tjitt\  and  ! 
Stfcomi  Fot/'ifft*  ditNh'  rint^ruutr  itn  VA/riiHu^  and  also  in-  ! 
cidcntal  notices  in  his  (^rnitholo^^ical  works :    Trarch  in  I 
tflfrini,  by  Barrow, Liclitcobtein,  and  Campbell ;  JUvfjrruphia 
VnirentfUe.) 

VAlsfesiIICA,  or  VAISKSHIKA.       [S.vnscrit  L.vn- 

Gl'.VCiK  AND  LiTKKATl'KK,   1).  402.1 

VAISON.     rVAicursK.] 

VAKHTANG,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Georjjia. 

V.iKiiTANG  TUK  FiiUJT,  sumamcd  Goor  Asian,  was,  ac- 


cording to  the  chronicles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-thlid  n^| 
of  that  country,  and  a  descendant  of  Sapor  the  Fint,  ^^m 
of  Persia,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  238,  aal 
having  conquered  Iberia,  gave  it  to  his  son  Mirian,  wKb 
founded  the  third  dynasty  of  Georgia.  Vakhtang  the  Rot 
died  about  the  end  of  uie  fifth  century.  He  was  a  gmt 
%varrior,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  ud 
strengthened  them  by  the  construction  of  many  IbrtieHo. 
The  Georgian  chronicles  of  that  period  are  however  vwy 
uncertain,  and  contain  much  fable  mingled  with  truth. 

Vakhtano  the  Second,  of  the  dynasty  of  Bagratidfi, 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  country  in  128(),  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mongols,  whose  dominion  at  that  time  extended 
over  a  gieat  part  of  Asia.  He  died  after  a  rei^n  of  three 
years,  regretted  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  virtues. 

Vakhtang  the  Third,  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  le- 
cond  of  the  same  name,  ascended  the  throne  in  1301.  The 
Mongols  wishing  to  compel  him  and  his  nation  to  embrace 
Mohammedanism,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  khan,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  design  against  the  Cfari^ 
tians  of  Georgia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  was 
imprisoned,  and  attenvards  murdercd  in  13(M.  He  ii 
revered  as  a  martyr. 

Vakhtang  the  Fourth  belonged  to  the  same  ^yrxtAj 
as  the  preceding.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander, 
who  became  a  monk  in  1442.  Having  gi-antcd  seven! 
provinces  to  his  younger  brothers,  who  governed  them  u 
his  vassals,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  kings.  He  died 
alter  a  reign  of  three  years,  without  issue. 

Vakhtang  the  Fii-th,  king  of  Kartli,*  is  also  knovn 
under  the  name  of  Sliah  Nawaz,  which  he  assumed  oa 
being  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to  Molmmmedimisn. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1G05.  He  lived  a  lun^  time  ia 
Pei-bia,  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Second,  with  whoa 
he  enjoyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  favourable  at- 
cumstances  enabled  him  to  reunite  under  his  dominion, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  disjointed 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  this  country  enjoyed  under  his  rule 
a  repose  of  which  it  had  been  long  deprived.  He  died  Id 
l(>7(i,  having  durin?  his  lifetime  divided  his  doiniiiicHu 
between  his  two  sons. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  the  legislator  of  Georgia,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  Kirtfi 
in  1703,  after  his  brother  Khosrew,  who  had  become  i 
Mohammedan,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Leo, 
who  was  detained  in  Persia.  Vakhtang  assumed  the  go- 
vemment  in  the  name  of  his  father,  and  went  to  the  ccrait 
of  Persia  in  order  to  obtain  the  coiiiirmation  of  his  dignitj. 
The  Shah  would  not  grant  the  confirmation,  except  on 
condition  of  Vakhtang  embracing  Mohammedanism,  which 
having  refused  to  do,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  bro^ 
Jesse,  who  complied  with  the  condition,  was  put  in  hit 
place.  Jesse  governed  Kartli  two  vears,  durinp:  which  it 
suffered  from  internal  troubles  and  the  inroads  of  the  Lc*- 
ghis.  Vakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  this  tine 
at  Ispahan,  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  tohb 
country,  outwaixlly  to  conform  to  Mohammedanism.  He 
thus  conciliated  the  Shah,  who  nominated  Vakhtang  hit 
sirdar,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  the  province  of 
Azerbijan,  and  sent  his  son  Bakar  to  govern  Kartli,  whence 
Jesse,  having  abjured  the  Islam,  had  retired.  Vakhtang 
remained  seven  years  in  Persia  before  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  His  first  care  was  to  improre 
the  laws  and  the  state  of  religion.  He  therefore  assembled 
such  learned  men  a.s  he  could  find,  translated  from  the 
Greek  the  statutes  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosophef, 
accommodated  them  to  the  regulations  of  different  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  kings,  added  to  them  several  of  Iw 
own,  and  thus  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  \m 
name.  He  also  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  whieh 
had  been,  as  it  is  believed,  translated  as  early  as  the  fouilk 
century  from  the  Greek  into  the  Georgian,  and  corrected 
in  the  eleventh  by  three  Geonrian  princes,  monks  of  the 
Iberian  convent  on  Mount  Athos.  This  version,  beinr  cor 
rupted  by  successive  copyists,  required  great  emendabom : 
the  version  of  the  books'of  the  Ecclesiasticus  and  of  thi 
Maceahves  hiul  been  entirely  lost.  These  were  however 
siipnlied  hi-foru  the  printing  was  undertaken,  by  Vakhtanis't 
uncle.  Archil,  king  of  Imiritia,  who,  being  expelled  from 
his  country,  died  in  Russia.  Vakhtang  established  it 
Tiflis  a  printing-press,  and  printed  the  Gospels,  the  Act^ 

*  firnriria  «as  clivliletl    into  icveml  indBpendcut  priaobaUtScfs 
which  wen  occniioiuUy  UDitctL    fGcoMiA.] 
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t»]J<!ilthuT>irk«'ut. 

.  i.,;,iiuH 

■     ■■><-.  hav- 

<>  Turk*.  PcniBna. 

l.dHKluf  GfLUtfU 

III  the  moiintBiiui. 

rtecliuTi  1 

1"  172ft,  with  lii* 

■■r^,  or  Ovarqi*. 

■  ■■■Utr* 

.n  well  I 


whsl  n 

thu  ' 


.    . .  Ji  iinler  to  brinR 

L  Ihtir  .-niiri.  Mii,iii]rv>ior»  lo  Ui«  williorily  or  RuBwa. 

Uilan^  rtsTtuil  ftir  bia  diplgmi^ic  joiimBf .  in  company 

nUl  ft  RtWiiiui  ((Hnvi'a],  liut  Tell  ill  on  hit  way,  and  died  ttt 

■~^'"'-      ilia  (IitHwiulADt*  e»i"l  to  tlie  ])rvselit  day  In 

nlliv  tiHUic  of  IboCii-urgiiin((inixiiuiki>iiriiicuii, 

J  tlw  Sicth  wna  a  m&n  of  caiutitlvmblu  luleulji 

tenl*,  wUnb  isiiiown  by  hisvneajnnir  in  lilrraty 

_uili(t  all  the  Iruublvs  with  wliidt  liia  life  mu 

'  Hi:  wmtc  th«  bi^lor;  of  Karlli.  wliicU  i»  cot» 

il  hi  ooaliun  very  important  malrrial*  Cat  the  luttory 

— : .  igkiiovniundoitiietmumof  (lie  'Olironicie 

iu  Sixth.'  One  manutcript  cony^  of  lbi& 
at  Home,  luicl  nnotliw  at  SI.  I'dprabarff, 
|Uic  KuntimuolT  MiiMimi.  Das  Ouinn-*  timpluyi'd  it 
^  the  naniG*  of  the  kinKi  of  Ga«r|(ia  in  ni*  *  Hi»loir«  dvi 
btn*.'  &v.  II  liiu  beeu  aluo  mehtiontHl  by  Guldeni'liult 
"^  KiapKith. 
'Vlaproth,  Thbltgu  du  Caucasf ;  Eacyclopediaat  liic- 
i/Sl.  PHereburg.) 

lIUSTA,  a  natural  Mon  of  Vakhtang  Uw  Sixlli,  king 
LKantU  lO«urgi«).  He  vuniptuled,  wtib  bia  bratlicr. 
**"'  ■  r,  the  prtntjnir  of  the  Bibla  in  Oeomao,  whloli 
l^ily  partly  dodc  by  tludr  Iklher,  Vulhianir  tli« 
^establislied  for  that  i>ufpo««,  in  hia  houae  aunt 
k.  print  ins-pruM,  tatiKiit  the  art  of  priudn^  to 
V^an  clergymen,  acdt^oupluled  (lie  lint  edition 
!■  in  thti  lan^we  of  lii«  couiflry  in  1743.    The 

M  afWrwBMH  tmntferrcd  lo  Muscaw,  nli«r<> 

^     a  workit  in  Ctiorf;l>ui  were  utiiileJ.    Valt- 
>  It  huttury  of  Georgia,  which  still  remains  iu 

i  PERAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  la  the  province  of 
k  and  district  of  Ciudod  Ileal,  is  «ilunli-d  in  a 
U  on  tin:  road  leadin,^  from  Madrid  to  Anda- 
r  -»*  N.  Ut.  and  .■*"  54'  W.  lon«.  The  town  is 
(,  and  (he  itMcti,  lhuuf;h  narrow,  are  elcan  and 

Kved-    ITie  inaniuuii  of  (he  maniuiit  of  Sanla-Cruc, 
Tercia,  or  wnr«)iniwt  of  Ihi;  royal  lilheo,  ara  con- 
14;  muiy  otbeiT  good  edilioea.    The  environs 
. — B  tonn  on)  uiostty  niaiited  with  vincf.  which  product) 
le excellent  red  wine  Known  as  'vino  de  Val  dc  PcTias,' 
pkb  U  much  in  ii»juMt  al  Madrid,  and  ap))roauhea  in 
ttily  la  wine  of  tliv  Mnmger  liord«niix  vrmet.    Com, 
"■  B  id»o  grown  in  lh«  ni-ighbourhoud. 

I  and  Hoap  are  manufactured   iu  the 
I,  nfaicll  is  niiui  crlcbvatcd  for  a  pt^cnhnr  ydlow  dye 
■tu,  lUlule  with  the  Kowers  of  Ihe  latfruli  plant.  , 
luiyildA  a  fair  on  the  7th  of  January,  wliieh  is  i 
i  by  Ibe  inliabitunl*  of  the  provinec.    Th« 
-  Moordiue    to    Miiiaiio    (vol.   ik.,  p.   159J, 
A  t&SU  to  Iu,a4»  iuhabitantA. 
t.  iWallig,  in  Uernian),  a.  canton  of  (he  SwiM 
^    lUon,  cooMjitH  mainly  of  a,   gfe"*   longitudmul 
|tl«!  Urgisl  in  all  8viitl»r[nnd.  raniiicK  in  a  iren<'r»l 
Jit  (ruoi  Mit  Id  weit  ti»  nearly  a  hundred  mJen  be- 

<-^«  tt,  t»h  um. 


valley.,  uime  o>  ihr^n  ,   -h. 

whiun  •lujM.'  down  111!  .."■11-.- 

Nenr  St.  .MniiriM  ILr  ,  ...i- 

trttcird  between  two  Lr  ^  .. ,  .-■,   u ...j.tlia^ 

whi'ilt  foriiiii  port  of  the  nuiUirm  vluuii.  and  tliL-  Di-i;l  dn 
Midi,  a  tiniJTirlion  oftfie  toiithvm  chain,  which  dividn  the 
Valiviii  Irooi  yavuy,  luaving  helween  ibcm  ut  tiie  bitifo  of 
St:  Mfturiw  mpruly  spnte  «nou$)i  for  tlio  river,  ISi»  ii 
the  n:eD(iniptlical  lerminntion  ol  the  Valnia.  bnt  the  i-ntilna 
i^ontiuuco  to  tti-xtt-h  over  u  narrow  anil  partly  niountniiMU* 
Imct  aloDff  tlw  Wn  bonlt  nf  tlu>  lUiilne,  and  Mwevn  lint 
ritti  1111(1  Thf  Atjj,  of  SnvDV.  tor  about  Ifi  nuki  Ikrilier 
<].:■■-  ■.  -i,  ..■■  -..,...-;■.--.  .iv^T  into  th»  I,unan  Llfc«J 
111.  ■■  Hicr  bridge  of  St.  Miauriee 

>!<'d  nt  abiiul  la8(lii}ua» 
nil''  r-iH  ci'iMiii,  of  lua;h  a|p« 

luid  ulai.'i.i-.,  j.iid  III!'  rv]-|i!iii|ilif  of  lowef  uffwta  and  intor- 
mediate  I  alieyi.  llie  breadth  of  luvvl  i^ruund  tn  Hit  vaUiqF 
of  Ibe  Ulu'iiiH  vai'iea  I'roDi  a  <tui(flt!r  of  a  mik  to  (brr»  mihw, 
'Vhr.  hiMt  in  the  mimnier  ia  vccy  grf  at  in  Mm.'  valley,  t«p«> 
cially  in  Uie  iieiglilitmrhuod  of  Sinn  and  Siden  |C..._  !_ 


Maurice  ia  ^out  WO  feet  above  that  of  Um  Leman  lAkt, 
and  about  (KM  f««t  batwr«n  Sion  and  Stcife.  llie  kk« 
itself  ia  1 100  leet  above  tile  level  of  the  wse.  I'he  vine  awl 
Indian  «ora  ar«  cultivated  np  to  Hie  Itvight  of  lOUU  fr«t 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  barley  to  'JMU,  Hud  putAloea 
lo  3000.  WoIduI,  cliesliiul,  cherry,  apple,  and  p«ar  lirca 
ore  abiindant.  In  Mveti^Mipiitie*  esoeltent  wine,  both 
wlule  and  red,  is  made:  uBwiBMyof  Sion  andSierre  r>- 
vain  tlial  of  the  Boulhem  COMta  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Cidee 
i&  mado  in  othrr  diatrieta.  In  eotumon  yean  Ibe  crop  ot 
voro  is  sufficient  for  thu  consiiDiption.  'llie  foreab  aiv 
grcnt  (|uanlilie*  of  limW  have  be«ii  ent  down 
of  late  year*  and  lent  by  the  lUiQiut  into  tYwce.  Tha 
bom«d  callle  are  reckoned  M  47,W0  head,  and  the  vlioep 
and ifoati  at  &n.(k)U.  Ttivre are  nliout  2:2<X)  hone*  and  IMK) 
niuleH.  Mine!  of  itutt,  copper,  lead,  Hilver,  uob^ilt,  and 
found.  Tlirre  in  little  menu fael  11  ring  in- 
dualry  in  the  eountcy. 

Thij  popn^otioii  of  thr:  Valaia  amounted,  in  1S37,  ta 
?5,7Qk  inibviduala:  in  1816  it  was  only  B2.B0<I.  The  in- 
liabllanta.of  the  higUauds  are  stronger  and  healthier  tlian 
IhoMi  of  the  baivkit  of  the  Hh&nr.  In  the  Lower  Valuia 
intirmity.  Tlie  Vatniutni  nie  strict 
HoiDHn  Uiilholicit,  and  much  attached  lo  iheir  di!vution«l 
piacticM ;  but  they  arc  neillicr  liuiatical  nor  intolerant 
townrdi  strun;;ets.  A  paloin  of  Ihe  Itomiuice  in  spoken  in 
tlK'  lower  or  weifteni  put  of  the  eaiiton ;  Oemian  in  the 

>ncr  or  eoHtcin  port. 

The  canton  ia  divided  bto  thirteen  communiliet  or  liltlu 
republic*,  cilled  dixaios,  eveiy  one  of  which  has  its  council, 
thv  mvmbcra  of  which  are  appointed  by  tha  rHpecllvc 
oominutieti.  and  wliich  regulates  all  loeul  afibin.  Each 
dixaiii  tends  four  deputiea  to  the  diet,  or  legiiJature  of  IIk) 
whole  canton,  wliith  meets  every  ytar  at  Sign.  The  diet 
appoint*  the  members  of  Ihe  oonndl  of  itale,  or  cantonal 
cxooulive.  ami  w"  '■  -'"~  "'■•  '' 
Bent  the  canton  ii 
bishop  of  Sion  ii 
hiu  four  vote*. 

In  the  DUddlo  ages  the  Vnlajs  was  an  indi-pi-ndeut  re- 
nublie,  in  which  Uie  neven  dixiuna  of  Uie  Upper  ot  Eaeledi 
valais,  in  conjunction  ^viUl  the  bishop  of  Sioti.  ruled  by 
right  of  conqueet  over  ihs  divtrioU  of  the  Lower  or  Wcalcm 
Vftlaie.  'i'hellivhopofSion  hadtbe  iusglftdd.the  power  of 
life  and  death,  aiul  money  wojialniub  in  hie  name.  The  Vs- 
lais  wfw  allied  to  the  enntoitunf  Switzerland,  and  morepar- 
tieiilarlvto  the  VVald»Uitcn.  Al  the  time  when  the  French 
invudeil  Kwilxerland,  in  179^  Um  I.uner  Valaii  elainuNl 


t  president  of  the  diet  of  the  Valais.  and 
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cqunl  iHMiliciil  nv:\\\>  with  llu-  iippcM-  i-uuntry:  t!ic  French 
lia.-tt'iu'd  10  imUtIViv  in  thi*  ijushtoI.  ami  tho  consotjuetu-o 
\\i<«i  inlctnuliNf  warlarr,  wlinh  ccniiinuMl  iUiriii£:the  yi-ar 
IT'J'.),  aii'l  in  \  liich  the  rpjMT  Valai-.m-'  nuulo  a  lU'sprrate, 
limu'^li  in  ill'"  «'!il  iiirtlVrtual.  ri'^istanri*  air?.iii>t  the  French, 
will)  Inrcul  l!ii  ii"  v.ay  hy  in:i«»sniiv.  phnidcr.  and  liiv  i\\\o 
tho^c  rc'.no-i'  di-iliid^".  Alti-rwaiiU.  when  Ucuiapaitc, 
liaviir;:  a«;si:ni  d  tin*  ir«»\cnnm'nt  ul"  France,  acttd  a**  nic- 
liiafor  in  the  nM'aiis  of  Sv.it/cilatid.  h"  dctat-hi.-d  llu"  \alais 
iVorn  1hv»  Sv  j..  (V)ntV«liMali()n.  an«l  liTHU'il  it  into  a  <li>tmct 
ivp::Mic  ur.iK  r  llic  i»n«trction  ot'  Fraiict-.  Hr  tlu-n  l»c£ran 
to  make  the  v.vw  military  road  thnmirli  the  \  a!ais  and 
over  the  Simpldn  into  Italy.  The  nKid  hiini;  iini'«hed,  he 
united  hv  R  derree.  in  \xUl  tin-  Valais  to  tlie  Fn-iich  em- 
pire by  llie  n.inu'  of  the  th-jis'itnunl  o!"  the  Sjnip!«>ii.  The 
V alais\va>  sidiji'cl  to  the  eon-crijitiiui.  ;ind  furui-lKd  ahout 
S(K)  men  yearly  t<»  NnjioK  on-»  anny.  \'.\  Isl  I  the  country 
was  restored  to  its  iiuh'])i':idiMiee,  arid  made  :i  ea!!tt>n  of 
the  new  Swi.s*;  ( 'onl'eihTalit»n.  .X  lonMiliitinn  \v:i .  loinii-d. 
in  wliich  the  politieal  tlixtinelion  helvNeen  the  I'pP^'*' '^tul 
the  Lower  Valais  « a-*  (iMiti'iatcd,  hut  the  jiviHiocralie  ])rin- 
ciple  was  nMintain«'tl  in  the  rlretitni^.  M:iny  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  eonininnal  ct»!nniU  wwo  appiiiiittd  for  life: 
otluM-J  V.  i*r»"  a]'poi:ited  fui- t\\«'l\i' \  e;M-i.  at  the  lAjMiatioM  of 
v.hieh  thiV  V'fii'  i:l^en  ii'-ilei-t(  d.  Siiu'f  lKt(i.  siftt  r  iniu-h 
iin»oii>li:"'.ce  a:i.l  ili'«1url'a::e«'.  moic  demi'cratie  I.tmis  ha\c 
Ix'cn  intro'iueed. 

'I'he  piineij'al  town<  of  tlu*  V;»lai<  are: — 1.  Si«)n  Sitten. 
in  (lerinan  .  asi  oM-!no!vi:;i;  town,  »*'.i:  r'"ii!ih  d  w  i!  ii  \\i\\]<  and 
t»»,\eisand  a  ditch,  in  a  ]'i.tin»-.»j'ie -iH^iiinn  al  tlii»  loot 
of  two  in-nli'c.i  rorlv*.  0:1  th"  liiiht  l.:i!ik  of  tlu-  lvhr«!U'  :  it 
h\\<  a  larire  cM'iu'dral.  m-mihI  o*h»'r  ehMre!u>.  ;i  line  eld 
tov.n-Iiou-e.  a  eolli'-^e  of  .le-iiiN.  a  cini'iiN  n\'\  tov-er.  >;\'n\ 
to  ha^  e  hc'ii  rai'^cd  hy  CharleniaLini'.  1'.\o  riiin'f.is  old 
e;i-;t!»'S  on  the  s-.innnit  of  th--  t'.vo  hilN.  an  hoNjiital.  an  ar- 
>'!ial,ancl  ahoMl  "JitH)  iiihahitant'*.  H  i^  the  h-uder  diMriet 
hctwcen  tile  French  or  Uninaiu-e  pat(»i^.  v,  h.i.-h  i-  ^lIo'A^'n  in 
the  Lower  or  XVc««ti:!i  \  alai*..  iin<l  the  (Iciiiian.  which  is 
the  I;mcrua-/e  o\'  tlu-  I'ppcr  or  Fa-tern  country  :  hoth  lan- 
::•:::  L:e<  ar;.  spf-\»n  in  1 1. v  town.  Sum  i-tlu-  aniient  S.-dnniini. 
:;  Uonia.n  military  >tati  mi  :  il  is  calleil  "Ci vitas  Scilnnorum  ' 
in  anin-'Ciiption  in  luKn^^'r  i^i'  Allgnst'.:*;.  which  i**  iTeserved 
:  1  The  cailie<Iral.  Il  wa-i  t  he  hii-thplncc  of  Cardinal  Schinner, 
l»i«j|!  -p  of  Sion.  who  fiirurcd  in  the  I'alian  wars  in  tiie  early 
j-aii  of  the  >i\tecnth  cc!ifur\.  "J.  Sideis  in  French. Sievre  . 
t»;i  ip.iles  ea-t  of  Sio!\  i*  a  I'w^r  \ill;iLre  in  a  heautiful  ami 
i.-'.tile  e'f.in'iy  :  it  ht- "'ine  1i!ic  Ii'mi^c'j.  heh»nirini:  to  s«»nic 
of  tV:«-  wiaitliu-^  f;'.:.-i":  -  »'f  ih.i"  \  a'ai-:  a!id  i\\\  r-ld  eJi-tlc 
willi  to-'i-'s  i'l  th-  ]]•  •  .'^liini: '.i«'id,  :5.  U:ii'j-.  i:i  \\  c  l']«p«r 
"\'alai>,  a  h"in'N')'ni.'  m  ':'re  r.' ar  the  Im.t  ci  t!--  S;i;i|,|,im. 
lias  a  collccre  ::::'l  ch'ii'ij  l'elonLri:i.r  1t>  the  .h  •«•.!••«.  witii  a 
lihrary,  a  convent  of  ti!!".-;.  :i'id  >oii:c  uther  L-'i'd  lii'Miiii;^. 
•1,  Maitiirny  M:j:1i:.:ic!i.  Im  (icrmaM  .th.e  ehict'tov.  n  of  the 
Lover  \'a^ii«-.  l-  ;i!'  «»•»  the  <i»c  of  t!i-  anticnr  Oitiidnrum, 
a  ](«i:n;i:i  i;nl'.!;i!\  ~<a'ii  v.  Iih  -i'Mi;d  L:"'d  h'.iiljli'vj--,  isnin, 
inid  >lioiw.  :'.nd  ali-nc  :U*iy-\  i..l.:di'an1^.  im-hMlinir  the  tcrii- 
lory  of  the  commune.  Iht-  l:i'.ih-i  i.'d  «if  the  Siin])lon.  and 
;!irit  h'.'itliMi:  i)vc:-  tin-  S'.  iUrc.r'id  i«;t'i  I'aly.  ]»:>-  throuirli 
"vI.'.Mi:rn\.  and  'Aw  a  l»"HtliM.f  jij'j»,;ir:iiicc  to  the  p-ae.-. 
'i'iic  1 '::».:;■■.•,  ri!i  i:n]Mtu<iu-.  turreiit  cuii!'*:  P'omi  the  irroi!]) 
of  tile  S».  Her!iaiil.  joMi'.  tlu  Rhnn  !:c:!r  MarliL'Jix".  o,  Si. 
-NTanric'.  (Mi  tlie  K-P  I'lnU  «>f  th.c  Khi-ui-.  tcv.  '..ui.U-;  he't)\v 
.Maitii:ir. .  a  -iii;:!!  tuv.  ii  uf  I.'a'I)  ;  ;!  •.'  1.:nt-.  i-  r«n':ir!.ah!e 
l":ir  it^  auticnt  :!M'(\.  heloni:'!  ir  tn  11.  •  vi\  :c::-.  {'['  S;.  .\".- 
i,:;-*n'.  who-e  mi'rcd  ::h|-.,,t  l-i-ai^  ll'i'  title  ii"  i-ou'.;<,  ji'itl  i^ 
nnniciIiaS  1;  «:iho.i:iraie  to  tlu-  p  mk".  T^u- ::1i!'o'  .-'iid  ch.-ip- 
tiT  1  j.-.c  *'h'-  •/]','  I'f  i"._'it  l'(  ncficc  .'hii-!!  .::«•  iil.d  l.y  the 
rii'.i.".-:.  '!"!;.  •.'•  i^  ::  i  .e!.  •■;.■  :"iu'\'-l  to  ♦!•.■  r."''.  •.'.■.  I:i  w  iiii-li 
■.';:•  ela*-!i- '.:  ';r' .-..il  -.  ].-a'\:  Mi.iti-  -.  ;!■'. -ie  .  I)-'-"\.  iv.A 
■^'e,.-.:iplu  :'.:i-  '  :_:'•.  T".  :- .,-:l  ''-.  '.',,•  lU"  i- .".tV.-^  ;it 
Si'»n  ::';d  !?-i'  lt  mc  \'.\f  umIv  uj'p  •  -i-h'-'-  !  1  t!.-  c'.imIom. 
'I"''  :-!Ih\  m;S'.  ^Irv-i'  !j-.-  :>  !!•■  \>\  v.*'-.  ■.-  ..- \.i'v.:!'>"i' 
MSS.      T[;e    Wi  \-\-!»' M    «-.  •i',,.,!    ;,-..'l    I     .tM  ■»■    ''.the    S' . 
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VALCKENAKK,  LOUIS  i'ASI'AU.jicelc^intol  |) 
scholar,  wa.s  born  in  lyL")  at  Leeuwarden  in  Frii  *! 
He  studied  at  Franeker,  and  althonuh  he  liatl  ch 
philolou'y  as  hi-*  depaitment.  he  desotcd  ci'iisidn 
lime  to  ]ihiloMiphy  and  tlu-oloiry.  Alte"  the  r(»ntjil« 
of  his  htudies  he  was  for  a  time  ma.«ter  in  a  sclioo\  nnT 
174L  he  wa.«*  apjK'inted  pr«jfe>M)r  of  (heck  at  Fiainkv 
the  place  i>i  Ilemsterhui'«.  In  lyo-'i  h«'  (ditaim  -l  the 
fessoiship  ijf  (ireek  and  t>f  areh;»'i>!OLry  in  the  !!n:\ir>i 
Lexden,  whi(di  clHce  he  lu-Kl  until  h:^  dcatli  i'l  th* 
\7>^'*-  The  life  ol  N'ahdienaer,  like  that  of  nicst  ^^d^• 
prcseiitN  lew  incidents  worthy  ol  note,  a»ul  all  t^'^;t  v.i 
sav  of  him  IS  ihat  he  was  a  vi-rv  iiiodeM  mat).  ;i:mI  ci 
hntcd  i^really  to  maintain  tlie  hiirh  lej'Utatin:!  ol 
iiiiiversitx  of  Lt'vilen.  lie  |)0'»ses>eil  a  ver\  ixfeiisivf  k 
ledire  of  all  matters  enuuieted  with  :intirpiity.  I;.1 
depaitment  iji  which  he  e\i-elled  wa-  his  iMitiiui 
■rrammati'.-al  kno'.\leili;e  of  the  (ireek  laniruairo  :  ar  i 
he  has  done  in  thi-  respect,  ]iaitly  in  his  editions  «»f  (. 
writcjs  ami  ]>artly  in  s:"paiate  di-^citations*,  La^i  s.\ 
him  a  (liNtiniruiNhed  phu'c  amt^ni:  the  ilhi<tiioii>  *cho": 
hi^  c(»untry.  Amoni;  hi^  t-dilions  i>\'  (ireek  iii'fln»r* 
lollowinir  ileserve  «-])»'cial  lolici*: — 1.  The  ^vl•^';  o 
irraminaiinn  Animonm*.  *  I>e  Dillerenlia  adllniiim  > 
huhirum."  to  whit  h  fire  added  some  oMn  r  aii'ient  l 
matical  wo:l,«i.  LtMlrii.  \7'.^*K  dto.  repriiMo  I  with 
aildilinns  at  Leip/iir.  ]^'2'1.  Svo.  :  'J,  tlie  •  l*li«>i  ni— a- 
Knripide-,  wilii  a  mmv  evcidient  eomniiMitary,  if!»'( 
M'h.oMa.  and  a  Latin  tiaiwlaUon  hv  IL  (irotiii*.  Friir 
17'V).  4I0.  ie]»rmted  at  Levden  iu  |Si)2.  Ito  ,  a* 
Leipzig'.  1«'JL  -J  \ol<.  K'.o.  :  ':i.  the  •  Ilippidytn^  "  ..; 
pi<le>.  with  a  Latin  tranNlatit)n  hy  l{atalleru>*  ar.-l  tii? 
the  etlitnr.  Leulen.  ITf-J^. -Ho.  re])rintid  at  L<.iji7ij. 
s>o.  :  -I,  the  •  Id\iN"of  '1  h«'oe:itn.<.  witli  a  Latin  \i 
hy  Wet-tein,  Ltxden.  177ik  ^^\o.  The  cnmnientan-.  1 
ciallv  that  on  the  id\  1  called  the  '  Atloniazu-ae.*  I**  f-::!  i.- 
most  c\«!niMte  irrammatieal  r*'mark>.  \'n!cki  r.jr-r 
wrote  notes  on  other  writer>.  >uch  as  Ileroilotii.N  and  I 
machiiN.  whi(di  were  inserted  in  the  eilition*,  r.j"  e' 
Thot-e  i)\\  Ih  iii(lv>tiis  are  coiita.ined  in  tlie  idi'H'' 
Wesselin*^  and  Sidi\'.eiL.'l.a{i'cr.  AmonLT  lii^  svj-knrn'i 
tiscs.  his  •  Dia'iiihe  \'.\  I'.niipuhs  Vciilit«uiim  l)r.«iivi»«::v 
ii'piias.*  ^^hich  i-  c«)Ml'iirictl  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Jli-* 
tu.s.'  wasjninted  ^eparatelx  at  ].vi\}/\[r,  isJL  s.i..  T 
one  t)l"  tlie  mi»>t  i;i:"»tii  ly  tiia!iNCN  e\i  r  v.  li'.teii  m  ?i:.- 
i«f  an'i'juity.  and  sho-i!d  he  stedietl  ly  cMiy  M-in-lar. 
•*malli'r  e^-axs  were  coileeted  iv.ul  puhii>he«.l  i\\  J.e'pz. 
ISIN,  '2  voN!  Svo. 

VAI.CKKNAFU,  .TAN,  the  oidy  Mm  .  f  Loi.,  C: 
N'alckeniu'r.  wa^  l'«»rn  at  Leyden.  17'"">i».     He  -!•.?'.;    \ 
prndeiic*'  in  the  npi\«'!-iiv  of  Li'xden.  and  was  :sp,-;'' 
:i]ip«Mnted   ]»role^«.,,|-  it\   the  i-r.nu'  depa.ilinent    in  ?.  , 
\er-ity  o\'   Franeker.     Hi-    r.piitatii-n    :i-  n    di"*'.:jir-.:: 
jurist,  and  >till   niMre  hi-  pniiMca!  si  iitinii-nt-.,   i.ir  jj, 
one  of  the  hjnIerN  of  1  h  •  ae.ii-i  li.-j-ii^c  p'.rtv.  ]"»'i>i'-.:.v  1 
in  17^^7  the  profc-oi-  'lip  cf  j'lii-piiidence  in  th.o  i:!.i\i 
oi"  rtncht.     ihii  in  th-  ■  s;tme  \  ear  the  liirhts  and  r]:i.: 
the  hereditiiiy  StjidthoUhr  of  tin-  Xelia'i  !ai:il-:.  \\  il'i.i. 
'■■ «  :\'   \  ictoiijiu-iv  ,   '.;i'!i^hid  1:\    tlie  nsiid   :!.->*ir:i 
PiiiNda.a'ul  \'alcke!i:ier  w:-  o]di:rel  to  i,iu!  nolhind. 
Dutch  patriots   tw  whnui  \'aU-\enaer  I'eii.p^ed.  v  t-re 
intimidated,   hut  i:..t   a!n  ihih'^'d.     They  h>i.k,d  t..-  F. 
f-.r  -':])p«»rt.  arid  on  thv-  (I'h  i'«"  fi-h'V.ary,'  I7;»:i.  V;»l.  V.i 
IdUi'iiii'i  wi'h  t»'lu;- 1'  }•;■•■  i  nt-.i'ivi  -  «)f  il'e  p;i"  liot^.  v.  *< 
h'.ji:  ^'-h' at  the  har««!tlie  !\ano":«)  A-'Mnl-ix   "i  I'l'i-v  t-. 
rcfpU'-ti'd  them  t.»  ^■  ::d   j'.i  r.niy  into  Mo!!i»u!    !.i  o-.i 
the   paity  ol'  \\\o  i'm^moi-.      \r    \'i'Xy  a  Fm  neh    :::;r\  \ 
I'lclicLTU    inU'i"   iu  a|i]'e:;i;;ii--.'   in   the   N\  M    ■. '•  ••  >. 
\  a'-'ken;'."!    u'tun.d  t)  Iln'.iand  and  was  m]  p.-»!»;t.-.| 
ic^-  r  I'f  puhii'-  1:'.\  iM  l!u'  e.'::\ ."r''il\  o\'  Le>d':i.      }\.- 
-tait.d  ;i  ]':'.nj.''ii'    ioiuijiil    cal'..d   •  The  Advo.-:\V.  ,  ;  \ 
\:mm  l.!l»'  "x,"  v ''ii-h   hnwi-serthl   v.r\  !.«st  Iot'it,    -tr  ;■ 
l'«  1:1:1;, i:  ^r  ..j-  t|.,.  y..,,.  ly.i,;    |,^,   x-,:i<^   r*   .-.  ■;  :jt'.'.J .  .^,..;.- 

thi-  |{m*-i\k!i  rep'di'i  •  ti>  Spaiu.    He  ri^-v<u-d  tf  I !..""...: 
17.'''.  h:d  wa--.'!i»  :'L':'i:!  i-i  t!i"  -.Mine  y.;:-  :'.h  i-.v'>>*.  ;•  » 
pi'fi  iit;:M\   to  llii-  et    ■.;>  i-f  Mndri  !.      lie  : «  i!:;!!'!i-'|  ••■ 
l*"«U.ai'.il  al'i-r  h'>  r- '"ri;  h.e  w  il)'d!-ew  !<'r:i  'r.u  •  ■•'■•   • 
I  "ni  p-ih:ii-    lili*.      IJ.i.l  MviM  a!ter   he  w:is>*e:'.t  ,  -,  ;,    ^j., 
I'--' '    !:   t:-  iJ.-: 'iM.  !.»  ^-tth  soire   lir.aui-i:'!   r-.Mi  »^,  ». 
!"'v\i\i  T  l.;'.|  UM*  ihiM'..n-t  whiidi  wa- anlic'v..-.  .!_    o* 
H'Hi   ««f  M:i:ih.    Kpi.  j,.  i;-,  Napnleon.    I.n'^^'  if  Hrl" 
--•  !it   \  Mickeiaer  ».m  a  im-^ion    to  .Naj-tdeon.    ttt   avo 
niolnri'  willi  the  Fieiich  em]>cror.  and  to  pre\e!if,  if 
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tfioiT  uirumMituiiil  lM«LMUUiM>e  nitb  *lit«li 

WSlis.     fVirton.] 

8,  .w  \Al.DW8t».  6IOVA.NNi.  a  ootin  at 

Ucil  Uw.  nai  >-innlo>«l  in  uveiat  BUMtiM  bv  I 

■-     \..  ii'J    >,;,;>.-»,.    1,^   Jii..,'  Ii.ul  t^..:,   . 


■.;*»'e  tu*>/  />!  j'Jum  i  filmy  Uil 
TV  </fA«  Btrt^Hg  i'lif/tigtt  ^IAa, 

'  la  Kraucc,  (a[iiua  of  Di»  ihpiirt- 
'  iiiiliw  ill  aiUnvl  Um  xiullt-Mwilb' 
'    iiiln  lij  Ihr  nml  IIiioucIl  McIhCi 


<>  111   liu  (iiwipU*  tlunfiic  lu*  iiU  m 

s  the  Itomiab  cdnuauuiuB ;  uvi  ti«  r 
acvoniit  ui  lri>  opini'im.  iilllM«ifl)i  * 

I   Ial«nt  tieic«y  |r<iirmil4ij  at   titr  muii 
■  of  liftl).  tn  Kodoiuni.  •!  Ikiiuci=>^ 
In  tM'J  Ihp  llalitM  ifuieniiDviilB.  c-  < 
h  look  the  alarm,  owl  thr  bimiU  <■■!  ^  . 
I  to  flf  or  reunnt.     Vtlilm  liu  Iwcn  i-Jnii:u  i'. 
buM,  bat  rl  » ibffiniH  1>4iri  Ihv  bw  uucha  ■■• 
I  Id  hliii,  iih]   pulilMliHl  lUUr  li»  ilitnth,  la  ckan 
lidMitniwl  opiuonimJIv  wer-J.    T>ii!  ntiirh  '^tli 

-d«t  Bbfc  in  lOaa  vrilb  tlw  lii;i-  '  • ■    -'i 

i  lie)  8.  flwvmiiw  ValiW 
le  Com  |wii  niili,  pni  mttrf" 
Ijtuia   PiurRulani-,'  oun«i>t>  iir'  ' 
barSLMalUM-wiinitSl.  Joli'i,  ' 
i,  and  ibe  Kinrfle  In  the  Oaanihiiia-     U  i-'-\.\»- 
cuaicnj.    ]ki;rl«  kliiibum  to  VdJts  two  dj»jtfi[ui-i 
1  ol  Vtmit'c  oitboia  ilfa«  ur  nulhur'a  nams,  whii-h, 
k  tliKir  tiQu,  HUMl  be  ratliur  bkluiiial  llisn 

lA  u  K  flwn  in  CMc.  xitiulcil  m  89^  ii>'  S, 
A  ;ir  Itr  W.  Iim!(..  Bl  lbi>  iiimrr  UEtraiuty  o(  an 
t»in«d  bjr  thf  ptmflHfnf*  of '(-"n"™!  wrry.  ftmoDe 

•  C»il«A!h^..."t,„i- ,1,.,  i„,-,....t.  Tho 

nu  built  >tlbi  r-,  il  coii- 

I   for*M   flf  ai'i'  ".111,   no 

UiUyiM  llw8J>.-<x'  !-  lawtti  iif 


n  tl)«  V 


Mlj    UI 


B  stalmrot*,  docn  not  «!h-«J  WO  jodi- 
«,  nkiJU  Dtlwn  loenuuc  it  to  3J0U.  Tlu*  auslit  bu  a 
w,  wlMti  il  in  eoQsid«rcil  IliM  ttiv  nnrliuur 
■  tlw  bat  faBrbdur  aa  the  wnt  contf  of 
■  bvlwetni  8,  C'nrlin  lie  Clul(>«  wul  Cfiijmjiul,  if  we 
""now  thnt  tho  vttiole  tiirroundine  cuunt/y  i*  i-ltti  in 
1  of  iadopeudtnt  tiibct.  aiid  vovcivd  with  Itu-gc 
L<^  *|mLi  uulyarv  <:ullivat«4.  The  lown  owes 
raluny  iif  niitchiDcn,  nho  tettlMl  therv 
I  tit  the  »e»BnleeBllv  cttitury  for  the  pur- 
on  s  HnuKeliQC  Iniie  with  (ho  Spanish 
Dulrli  werr  locin  L-Kpclkil  by  Die 
t  wfia  ekjuitiilnl  grvat  »iuu  U  furlifyiiu;  lli« 
d  r*ndoriii«  il  imjH'Vfrnablf .  It  rrjnaincd  in  tb« 
IIm  fipaiuMUi  np  l<i  ISSU,  vrlieit  ttic  Ctiilian«, 
f.'octiruie,  took  it  ftgrn  th«>ni-    Sinr« 

VKtat    tbrtiQt^ntiona  orccli'd   by   Ihe 

fB  IMc1(wle<I  and  b«t  h  liij^n  lulo  <JecM'. 

VJnuimy.  nhii^ti  »  tl>  niik'i  fiom  tli? 

—  ^        -"le»  wijie.  anil  tile  cliajiiivl  liy 

I   14  tij  19  l^lhobu  of  nntLT, 

■  (padu&lly  lu  e\ftoi  latXwna*  nt  tlw  n«r- 

iebti  thrve^unrlenuf  a  mile  wide.    Hiax 

g  line  Muthrm  tbom  ol'  tlw  vAuftiy,  i>  tliE 

.hMimianil  Ifaif  iraiitl<>  nri'riral.  Ptutherout  the  iHti)- 
»  cro**<l  by  B  Ntf.  produocd  by  the  mud  timuehl  diiwn 
' «  Mamaruiu  rlvm  whidi  tflte'r  iU    Tho  WBlut  on  IJM 


'i'tii. 


\\t»  bi'luw  Ibi-  Jtutclion  of  llui  lairu,  luid  i* 

«u>pciuiU7i •bridge  with  ttu  apptuili' 


r  vs  tirn 


Uhflno,  ft  f 

uuitinl   by 

bunk.    It  i*  ill  laid 

auil  ill  bmlt;    aiU  it  -;■    ■  i'  .-iio- 

ililion,  fianki^  Hill>  i<  Tlir 

tiigti  riHul  Irom  l^iui*  >:  ■■■')i%- 

cent  pftrta  of  IJm  miuili  .  ..  iIh< 

towQ,  tin)  ^[tt  the '>i.>!l  ' j. ivukIi 

tbetiuliUTb  uf  SJumirii:,  iiiJjackiul  Lu  Uu:  lu'.-.n  uo  liu;  wiilb 
■idv.  On  ttie  nortli  ude  of  ttie  touii  in  a  ritadv)  cftllbd. 
'  Le  Gouvoracmcnl,'  inintine  a,  panulc  or  cxcrciMi-j^Ultd 
pUfrtMl  uUh  ItHw.  TIm  buiiUif)^  of  lliu  lown  have  little 
dximlonoticv.  TlifprincipaUru—tliccatiMdrs),  dcdicaldd 
lo  St  ApolUnaiM;  llm  lurinur  reuduucti  of  tbc  bi^iop; 
Uic  pniltcl'*  reMdencti,  Giiruiei'l)'  an  abbey,  with  eUennTc 

Sirdcna;  llio  bouiw  in  wbieh  Piuk  VI.  ruudiid.  >)>a  haviii= 
di);litj'ul  ^rdviia;  wul  aprlvsln  Iiuuh,  Uie  I'rootuf  wrhi«h 
ift  aucoimlrd  bv  Vayaw  di-  Villi*™  on*  of  tli«  iii-he«l  ipe- 
unieiu  of  Gotiiic  arciiitcuturu  in  b'rvnoc.  Tl 
public  tv&lka.  Tluifv  ai«  tcarculy  noy  Rtunan 
KtinK- 

The  iiopulation  of  Itu^  Doninuiii*  of  Vulvnuu.  tu  IS2C. 
wu  iU;JlS.i;  in  \«i\.  IU,41)U  (XKIJH  of  Ibom  in  Iho  towu 
ibwlfj;  and  in  IKiti.  10.0II7-  The  lowiiiiuien  luailitlikebiTS 
cwltOD-yarn,  prlnti^d  rotloiM.  filkt,  g'flvnk,  boN4U]r,  and  Clil- 
tuiy ;  thufC  vre  dj  f-lioium,  tuu-y^anlt,  (opC'Wiilka,  cui- 
j'linls  for  luuiblv,  lilv-yaAU,  potteries,  Uiue-kilu,  ai^  a 
trrtat  number  of  cutwrighta'  ihoni.  Tradti  U  cuiicJ  on 
inlti«  H'lnuk,  fruit*,  and  wlkn  ot  UU  luulli  of  riiuu.i,-;  in 
brniidy,  liiiuuuM.  corn,  and  manufai.'tufcil  ({iioila :  thpru 
sax  UK  liun  in  the  ycor-  Tbn  wdl-lujown  UunnilBji-* 
iiniJ  St.  I'erny  ivinea'are  grown  In  Iht  neiijlibotijliood  of 
Valcncu. 

Tbrau  arc  in  tbc  tnwn  two  Cotholii:  tliunliia  ticaidus  tbo 
calhvdriti,  a  Luthtimn  ctiuruh.  a  inihuirF.  Iwo  wmiiuuiri 
for  the  priokthood,  a  liieh acliool  or  i,<Hti.'e  foi  thv  vuta- 
muiitf,  a  drawingitthwil,  and  a  iiuMIc  library  t>t  bUiOO 
votunet!  two  htwpilak  ouc  of  iii«iu  fur  foiiniJ)iit$i;  a 
Uivalrv  and  bath*,  biurnvk*,  a  H'hool  of  artiJlMy.  nnd  an 
an«ual.  Near  ihf  town  arc  a  cliAtuui  anil  park,  liiriui^ily 
bdoufine  la  tbc  diikea  sg  Volvuiituibi.    A  number  at  an- 
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tjeiit  families  are  resident  iti  Valence,  and  the  society  of 
the  place  is  ytry  good.  There  arc  a  subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  some  fiscal  government  ofBces. 

Valence  had  a  .university,  founded  by  Louis  XL,  \vhile 
dauphin,  a.d.  14;'j2,  and  confirmed  in  its  privileges  by  him 
after  his  accesuon  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1475.  Accordmg  to 
I^ganiol  de  la  Force,  the  university  of  Valence  was  not  a 
new  establishment,  but  was  the  university  of  Grenoble 
(founded  a.d.  1339,  by  Humbert  IL,  dauphin  of  the 
Viennois)  transferred  to  Valence  in  a.d.  1452.  The  first 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  town ;  but  the 
university  having  acquired  wealth,  the  old  buildings  were 
replaced  by  new  ones,  neat  and  convenient  though  not 
magnificent,  built  with  the  university  funds. 

The  bishopric  of  Valence  comprelicnds  the  department 
of  DrOme  ;  tne  bishop  is  a  sutfragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Avignon. 

The  arrondissement  of  Valence  includes  101  communes, 
and  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under 
a  justice  of  the  peace ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
135,193. 

(Malte-Brun,  Geoff rapht'e ;  Vaysse  dc  Villiers,  Itiniraire 
Descriptif  de  la  France ;  Millin,  I'oyage  dUnis  les  Dcparte- 
fnens  du  Midi  de  la  France ;  Dictionnaire  Giftgraphique 
Universftl.) 

VALENCE.    [Tarn.1 

VALE'NCIA,  formerly  a  kingdom,  now  a  large  pro- 
viace  of  Spain,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  between 
37"  5(y  and  40*;  46'  N.  lat.  and  12'  E.  long,  and  T  25' 
W.  long.,  consists  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  Mediten-anean,  and  bor- 
dering to  the  south  on  the  province  of  Murcia,  to  the  west 
on  the  provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Teniel  and  the  Sien*a  de  Al- 
barracin ;  and  to  the  nortii  on  the  province  of  Lerida.  Until 
the  year  1832  Valencia  was  called  a  kingdom  (Keyno  de 
Valencia),  having  once  formed  part  ol*  the  crown  of 
Ara^on ;  but  since  the  late  divihion  of  the  Spaniirti 
territory,  this  district  has  been  subdivided  into  tlii-ee 
provinces,  Valencia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Alicante. 
Although  considerably  reduced  in  extent,  Valencia  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  the 
peninsula.  A  larcre  propodion  of  the  surface,  particularly 
in  the  north  and  west,  is  mountainous,  l)ut  the  plain 
country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Xucar,  Guadalaviar,  and  Segura,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  spots  in  Euroi)e.  The 
plain  or  vega  of  Valencia,  especially,  is  a  delightful  snot ; 
it  is  about  thiity  miles  long  and  twenty  wide :  on  three 
sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Seguni,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea.'  The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  is 
planted  with  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  algaroba,  orange,  and 

Salm  trees,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  ganlen. 
uch  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  two  and  three  ci*ops 
in  the  year  are  generally  obtained,  and  the  givater  part  of 
the  land  returns  eight  per  cent.  The  rice  crops  are  the 
most  valuable,  and  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  ti-aut  which 
is  irrigated  by  the  All)ufei-a,  a  large  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valencia.  Rice  beinjr  the  piincipal  food  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  crop  is  generiilly  consumed  in  the  pro- 
vince, with  the  exception  of  a  sniall  quantity  which  finds 
its  way  into  Castile  and  Andalucia.  Tlie  annual  produce  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000  arroba^,  the  average  price  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  '3s.  the  arroba,  or  about  li-V.  per  lb. 
The  other  chief  product  is  the  white  mulberrv,  once  the 
source  of  great  wealth:  it  was  worked  in  the  sflk-faetories 
of  Valencia.  In  1828,  when  Mifrnno  wiote,  the  ])i-oduce  of 
silk  from  the  vega  of  Valencia  only  amounted  to  one  mil- 
lion of  pounds  yearly,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ex- 
ported m  its  raw  state,  at  an  p.veiage  price  of  from  Kv.  to 
lOv.  per  pound.  But,  according  to  the  iitst  offieial  returns, 
the  produce  has  greatly  increased  since, owing  lo  deni;vi(lM 
from  the  manufacture'i-s  o:  l.yon  fc.:id  other  towns  in  the 
south  of  France,  llie  export  ol  fruit  from  Valencia  is 
also  considerable,  i)articulaHy  of  raisins.  Tiie  raisins  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  nuiscatel,  and  an  inferior  and  smaller 
raison,  called  jMim  d'*  Iciriii :  but  neither  is  equal  to  the 
laisins  of  Malaga.  In  ]S2(),  47.(KiO  quintals  of  the  beM, 
and  42.000  of  tliu  inferior  sort,  were  exported,  exclusively 
for  the  English  market.  The  exjKjrt  of'tijrs.  oil,  and  wiiie 
from  the  province  and  different  ports  of  Valencia  is  also 
ver)*  irrcat,  p:irtieularly  the  wine,  called  Heni  Carlo,  whieh 
comes  from  a  town  of  that  name.  This  \>ine  is  chiefly 
shipped  to  Cette,  whence  much  of  it  comes  by  the  canui 


of  Languedoc  to  Bordeaux,  and  is  used  to  give  bod 
colour  to  the  clarets. 

No  great  number  of  cattle  or  horses  are  ke]it  I 
Valencians ;  and  the  sheep,  though  numeroiia,  yidc 
of  indifferent  quality.  Mercury,  copper,  sulphur,  u 
argentiferous  lead,  iron,  coal,  &c.  are  among  the  m 

Products,  but  they  are  procured  only  in  small  quu 
he  manufactures  are  unimportant;  woollen  and 
stuffs  are  indeed  made  in  several  towns  of  the  pro 
and  silk  goods  in  Valencia,  Gandia,  and  other  ] 
but  they  are  chiefly  consumed  within  the  province. 
fabrication  of  satins,  silk  ribbons,  and  velvets  has  of! 
much  improved  and  increased  as  to  rentier  a  &uppl; 
France  no  longer  necessaiy.  Cloth  of  superior  qui 
also  made  at  Alcoy,  and  silk  is  no  longer  exported 
raw  state,  but  spun  at  Valencia  and  other  places  bv 
Cordage  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  esparto  (rtipj 
cissima\  aloe,juncus,  &c. ;  and  tiles  (azufejos),  soap 
paper,  pottery,  and  earthenware  are  exported  to  al 
of  opsin. 

In  1828,  before  the  division, the  population  of  tl« 
dom  of  Valencia  amounted  to  about  one  million  oi 
bitants ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  what  is  now  call 
province  of  Valencia  does  not  contain  much  abov 
lialf  of  that  number.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  pn 
though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonian,  differs  consid 
from  it,  as  it  retains  more  of  the  Proven<;al.  Up 
annexation  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Valencia,  h: 
other  provinces  composing  the  kin&fdom  of  Aragoi 
served  its  representative  body  and  its  ]>rivi leges  ;  b 
inha])itaiits  having  taken  an  active  pait  again 
Hourbon  dynasty  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
V.  deprived  tlie'provinee  of  its  old  constitution,  andc 
{  the  inhabitants  to  conform  in  ever\'  respect  to  the  L 
Castile. 

Those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  geograpl 

mate,  and  natural  productions  of  the  kingdom  of  >  J 

i  may  consult  Cavanilles,  Obsercacinnes  sob  re  ia  H 

!  Natural^  Gfogra/ia,  Agricultitnt,  Poblacion,  y  FriL 

Rciftio  de  fuiencia.  Mad.,  1705-97. 

VALE'NCIA  DKL  CID,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital 
province  of  Valencia,  on  the  (Juadalaviar,  about  fou 
from  its  mouth,  and  1S8  miles  east-south-eabt  from  M 
in  39*'  28'  N.  lat.  and  0°  24'  W.  long.  Valencia  stj 
a  wide  plain,  called  Im  llitf^rta,  or  the  Garden,  < 
bank  of  the  Guadalaviar,  which  washes  its  walls  am 
rates  it  from  its  suburbs,  with  which  it  comniunica 
five  stone  bridges  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  arches.  Vj 
was  a  city  of  some  importance  under  the  Romans,  I 
colony  and  the  capital  of  the  Edetani  (Valentia-EJ 
nun).  The  Aral>s  under  'Abdu-l-'aziz,  son  of  Mu 
Nosseyr,  took  it  in  a.d.  712.  From  that  time  it  cor 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  Cordova.  On  the  overt h 
the  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah,  in  a.d.  14r>2-0. 
l-hasan  'Alxlu-l-'aziz,  grandson* of  the  celebrated  A 
sur,  who  was  then  governor  of  Valencia  and  the  d 
a])pertaininu:  to  it,  declared  himself  indci>enden 
reiirned  until  a.d.  KMKJ,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
\Vl)du-r-rahinan  (othei-s  call  him  'Abdu-1-malek'i 
became  in  time  the  son-in-law  and  the  vassal  of  Al-n 
king  of  Toledo.  Having  offended  his  liege  lord  bj 
ing  to  join  him  with  his  forces  in  an  attack  upon  C^ 
'Abdu-r-rahmaii  was  dispossessed  of  his  dominions, 
governor  ap])ointed  in  his  stead.  Soon  after  liowe' 
fiiends  of 'Abdu-r-rahmAn  stirred  up  a  revolution  in 
cia,  and  havinir  expelled  the  governor  appointed 
mainun,  re-established  'Abdu-r-ndmian  on  thi?  i 
When,  in  a.d.  U)k\  Yahya  Al-ksidir,  the  gnii^dson 
niainiiu,  surieiuiered  his  capital,  Toledo,  to  Ahbnso 
j  Leon,  it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  kiiiirs  tl: 
ChriMian  would  assist  Yahya  in  regaining  ]\]:»ses! 
Valeneia.  Alfonso  did  so ;  but  scarcely  had 
reiirned  two  yeais  when  a  portion  of  his  sidyects  re 
agaiiibt  him.  and  at  the  instigation  of  an  influential 
named  Ibn  Jehaf,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  disni 
Ca.^tiiian  bands  which  he  still  retained  in  his  pay. 
was  ol)liged  to  yield,  and  the  Christijms  under  A:v;:r 
were  aeeouliniriy  expelled  from  his  dominions.  Tlii» 
I  done,  Ibn  Jeh^f,  ^^'hu  was  in  correspondence  with  the , 
ravides,  attacked  the  royal  palace,  slew  Yahya,  an 
rendered  the  city  to  them.  Hie  news  of  this  revc 
having  reached  liodrigo  Diaz  de  Hivar,  better  kuo 
the  Cid,  who  about  that  time  was  indiscrimiuately 
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tiple,  «  piil(ici!l"ii 

.  ia»  v.,  anil  cni-ni}  noWt  i  < 
Tlie  lint  von.il  y.  foiinrfffl  ii  ! 

If   I>o.)  ill  Spnin,  pnjiif ii!i"  '       ■■    '. 

!■  i  ■■"'  ■  '-'t  nearly  SMI  i>iiinciiu,  iiifn^ 
:  iiry  Attitrhral  to  it,  tvhioU  ct>n- 
.:i  vf  uilie^nt  nHHuiwrifilu,  rnadw 
:  ';.r,  th«  Biithor  oflhf  work  ■  De 

.^. ..,.„    \  .iJi-nuU.  ITfll.  ind  ollwr  learned 

it  Has  i.'uliri;!)'  burnt  by  Ihe  PX]ilo»ioii  of  a 
the  Poninnilur  wnr:  wibthcr  lilimty  hw  idnni- 
Willi  Kie  boolB  of  the  iiu|tpre«ea  «Jnvi-nb^ 
imllfiy  of  iiflintiiwii  nnd  wtitpliirr,  collcctfti 
liiniMB  in  Ihc  province.    Diiiile* 

i  a-i  a  public  wtiool  whura  Ihe 

■  >  iU-llt. 

_  ii  (<i  t  aii'iii  til  i»  n  \iifZt  Ubr,  (iftlltrd  Al-btiffrn, 
m  of  which  BTf  iiwil  in  Irnijiilins  tiw  nee-t^unih 
Bin,  The  port  of  Vii!en<it«  in  M  Omo.  aliout  two 
Wit-  It  i»  sotitiectpd  witJi  the  city  by  ri  broail 
ffimur,  which  (-oiUElitiilei  a  favotirilv  pronnttmli! 
■Ika1)(tsnls.  Thp  hnrhonr  U  sirilnii)*  noly  ft>r 
4  lb*  ro«d*leB(l  in  expiwwl  to  th«  soulli  and  ««rth- 
».  Vitrtoa*  pfans  haw  bent  iniKK'-'**^'!  'o  ren<!er 
wmimoiJionK,  but  hilhwlo  fli«7  hii\c  jii'odnwMJ 
I  »ffe(-f.     There  Me stvCTd)  hi«l«rie«  ofV: 
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_.  bwl.  There  is  another,  hy  Kscotano  {//». 
>«tf  Cu»rfurf  y  WT^nn  rf«  mnria,  Vul..  1B10-11, 
"Twilins  to  Minnno,  the  popuiwion  of  Vnlenci*. 
_jiMiaM  nnly1o(»,MO:  Uit  it  is  e^rienilly  be- 
bvre  civuriderality  inofeasw!  sinee.  The  inh«bT(- 
'iMUly  devoleit  to  ngriciOtiire,  atthmi|*h  mnny 

■vrmiilf  flourish  in  Ibt  city.    Ve!vrt».  taffetas. 

flunDdt.  mJ  other  nlk-xtuHh  nn  Htill  tn^nnthc- 

•Hi-b  nn    wumml    «■    when  the 

ltd)  Amrrlu*  weie  open  f«  Ihein.  Wool- 

Jebr'^)il^.taMr-tin«n.i:!imxrs,(iTlit!cinlfl(nier::.pi]|- 

M>i]i»n<naru,  glm,  paper,  nn-  aUo  made  in  itiu&il 
*. 

tar  IB  Spftin  MTomt  other  town*  cnllcd  Valenein : 

'Srf*  At  Aleanlara.  in  tlie  iiroyiTipe  of  Kutrpmiv- 

t  iBr  IVoni  iTh  frnnlicn  nf  PdcIiii^  ;  Vulrttetti  del 

niM  ]n  KittcuioiUim,  Viklenci*  de  Dva  Jiiaiv.  In 
f^e  or  Luaii,  &v. 


Tlio  pfipulntion  of  Viileneipmict,  in  Iwji.  niy  i 
1831,  l«.to3:  in  IB30,   lU.-JSW.    llle  .Ii 

ut-  nf  Hninn  nnd  lavm*;  hnt  liu-«.  t-nni 
I'lulilren'i  tuvH.  aiid   pnwiler-blue   arc 
wpnvitifi;,  JyriniT,  und  turning  arc  earn 

!i  nunilier  of  milb  ami  a  Errut  mimlrcr  «!'  Vn-ijfS  .      

N'rir  the  luwri  are  l!ie  iinportuit  coal-wurkt  oT  Annn  ol'  ^ 
Anmin.  [A\xt».]  Trade  i«  caiTi«i]  on  In  t«tT.  Sn^  ' 
wnod,  tinitwT,  eum,  ami  spi-ila  fw  oit. 

VnlftiT(n«nnp«  h8»  B  mibiiriliii"'- -'  ■■''  -■■•■.-- 

coiuuieiidal  tribimitl,  and  iit>'' 
ntiiitni^  or  flueol.    TtiuTe  an 
mnnc.  a  public-  lilmuy  of    -    ■ 

'  jn(l!inip,unnthpf  | 
:  liuipllal;  unillAUe   ' 

liif  iinonui-nuiiitfiii  til    Vaieni'iL-iinci  tiiuanarcttirf  SM   \ 
vqunrc  oiiieH.  and  eoinprehcndaHticonnnuDGi:  it  in  divided 
Icio  Kcvc^  canlons  or  oiitdctii,  eaeh  under  n  Justice  of  lh« 
prai-e:  the  popuialion  »!»  \Zi;Sn\a  1«1,  and  130.001.  , 
in  isai. 

CMftlte-Bruii,  Gangraphit;  Diipln,  Furreii  I'roJiictiw, 
^.    A    ta  PraKiv;    Pirtinnnam  OfogmpAigtM    Vitf- 

vPrvtU)  

VAT.EMS.    PT-ATniS,    Miperor   of  t.'onisliintinoiilev  I 
reigned  from  a.h.  dC4  to  A7A.  lie  wu  a  brother  of  riAvJiio 
Valentinixn,  who,  ifter  being  prot-Iaimed  iin[)cnir  in  a.n. 
3(M,  n»ad«  Valenn  hi*  rnilrapiip,  ittid  eavr.'  to  him  tho 
cavemment  of  the  Kaatern  cmwirt.  anil  C'oriiiliiiiliiiople  a* 
hilt  caj.itftl,    Ttie  year  stler  hi»  aecowion.  i^iilf  hew 
(Maying  at  (!nn«nri;B  in  Syria,  lie  wceivfd  inti-lli^'nee  of 
rebellion,  which  was  headoil  by  Procopiiw.  s  Ciin'ian,  wl 
aMiioird  llw  purple  at  t^nrtantinople.  Vnli-n*  liinwnlf  w 
ia  despair  al  the  news,  and  would  have  re-iam-d  hinwdC  J 
to  bin  fhle.  but  th"  eouragc  and  roiolalinn  of  his  ^^iinittt  I 
wved  liiiti ;  and  in  the  two  enangeiwMits  of  Tliyafarn  aud  I 
Nseonia,  Proeophw  waa  <!neHc<l  by  hi*  troops  and  eon- 
diielcd  hy  8omo  of  Wa  own  fbdowcr*  to  the  c»mp  of  the    ' 
enemy,  where  tie  waa  immediatcty  beheaded,  t        '""" 
The  year  after  this  victory  Vnlnna  marched  with 

a(n>M  the  Diimtbe  ugaliut  the  Oolhi,  who  had  m  ,    

the  tmrper  Protopins.  Duiing  the  war  wtiieli  nftw  W' 
ined.  onu  JaMed  for  iipwnrda  of  two  yean,  the  Ovtlia  acted  I 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  Ihird  year  the  Goth*  raffVrcd  n  J 
great  defeat,  mid  Alhaoaric,  the  )ndjre  of  tile  Vi!ii;^llu 
avied for peaiTB  and  obtained  il,  A.D.SOi).  Videnn  returned  ' 
to  Coiwlnntinople  in  Iriumph.  Ahonl  the  uime  time  he  J 
waa  ibreateaed  with  a  wflroyP«r«ia,  hot  heconlined  htm*  1 
•elf  to  tha  jirotrelion  of  Artncnhi.  wiHiout  luttinj^  mallCWl 
come  to  ail  open  war.  His  «mpin  now  enjorod  pf-aec'l^n 
rvi,  dminc  whirh  mmn  wtM  regulation*  in  flie  1 
i  ■!, ..  ."■-;-' li'Ti  wrir- made.    Li  a.o,  37S1BW 

■i!  Vnlcns  ^vll^  tllus  dfonvcd  of 

1  III  wtth  mn^t  in  need oriiim. 

I.  1 1.:  I'lilered  Europe  IVom  Asia, 

1,1.;^  ...::.::.i.i  i:.!^  .Mini,  pTC(«ediipon  tltcGoth* 

..1^:  Duiiulu-,  wiiic  of  whom  wpfv  lilttwiw  «dt- 

dlipd.    About  3MI,i»U  Vi«if(olh«  took  wlbKe  in  (He  Kmiiui 
territory u  auppliant*,  and  obtauitiJ  pvrmlimou  lo  wU)«  tuj 
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It  They  were  won  followed  by  hoita  of  Geuthningi,  or 
Ostrogottis,  who  troE^d  the  Danube  \Tithout  h&ving  asked 
Uie  permiuion  of  the  Itomans.  T.'he  Gollis  won  found 
thenuelvei  exposed  to  ell  kinds  of  vexation*  from  the 
Roman  officern :  in  consequence  of  which  a  part  of  tliem, 
headed  by  Fiiligem,  took  up  Hrran,  defeated  Ihe  HomanH 
nenr  Marcianopolix,  and  hegan  ravaging  tlie  country. 
Valena  liad  been  Htaying  during  the  latt  yeara  at  Anlioch, 
watching  the  proceeiiingt  of  the  Pei'siaiu,  and  naa  Htilt 
there  when  Ihese  events  occurred.  Two  genernls  whom 
he  lent  to  I'antionia^Tcic  unable  to  effect  nnythinFC  agninst 
Uie  Gotlis.  Fritigem  secured  the  Hwustance  of  the  cavalir 
of  the  Huns  and  the  Alaui,  and  it  last  Valena  hiniHelf 
haJened  with  an  army  of  vcternns  from  Syria  ag;uint>t  the 
Goths.  A  slight  advaiilagc  guined  by  his  general  Selias- 
tianiis  emboldened  him  so  much  that  he  liaittenvd  to  light 
ft  decisive  battle  in  the  nei|;hbuurlinod  of  Adrianoplc 
before  tlie  emperor  of  the  We^t  could  come  to  bin  rssihI- 
anee.  The  victory  of  the  Golh«  on  thB,t  nienioi-alile  day  in 
A.D.  :)7t)  u'tu  so  complete,  (hat  sean^ely  the  third  jiart  of 
the  Itomnn  army  cseniM*d.  Vnlens  himself  wns  wounded 
and  enrried  lu  his  lent,  which,  according  to  some  accounts, 
was  vet  on  lire  by  the  boibariaiis,  and  the  emperor  ended 
hU  Ufe  in  the  flnutes. 

Valen*,who  lit  the  time  of  hi^  elevation  was  in  his  thirty 
»ixth  year,  naa  a  man  uf  a  passionate  and  alxo  of  a.  erue 
character,  and  always  lent  a  ready  ear  to  itiformera.    Mont 
uf  the  noble  acts  of  bis  reign,  tiich  an  his  Icpslativc 
Hire*,  tiie  eslablishmenl  of  :ichonlii,  iind  the  reihidi 
taxes,  were  owing  pojtly  to  tlie  influence  of  his  lirotlier,  to 
whom  lie  wiis  sincerely  attached,  and  {lartly  to  the  wisdoni 
and  virtue  of  bis  pnFlect  Sallust.     Diiiini;  the  first  year  of 
his  reigti  he  iiiiitaf ed  the  toleration  of  his  brollter ;  '    ' 
after  he  had  received  baptism  iit  the  hand*  of  tlie  Ai 
bishop  Kiidoxiis,  he  iidnplrd  bis  iheological  views,  and 
]>ei>.ceutcd  tliose  who  diliiind  from  him. 
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count  Gralian,  and  a  native  of  Cibalis  in  Paiinonia.  Bi 
distinguished  himseif  as  a  gallant  warri6r  in  varioui  em-  ', 
paigns  :  his  mind  wasuncomiptedbythe  sopliUiiit*  of  tts 
age,  and  his  body  was  strong  and  healthy.  After  the  deMk 
of  Jovian  in  a.d.  31M,  Valenlinian,  then  at  (be  age  of  tt 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Nieaca,  aJthough  he  hinurtf 
was  absent  at  Ancyra,  and  liad  never  employed  any  taeut 
for  the  purpose  o'f  raisiug  himself  to  tnat  tiirh  slotim. 
Shortly  aRer  his  accesuon  tie  divided  the  empire  bctwta 
himself  and  his  brother  Vnlens,  reservinit  for  hicDsclf  Il« 
western  portion.  [Valkss.]  Tlie  frontiers  of  the  exapm 
were  succeK^ively  exposed  to  great  dang«r  during  \m 
reign.  Ilie  Alenianni  and  Durgundinns  penetrated  ii<i 
Gaul  Irom  the  cast,  the  Franks  from  the  north,  and  Ibt 
Saxons  mule  inroad:)  from  the  sea.  The  l*iets  and  Sonb 
pressed  Ibnvard  from  the  nortli,  and  ravaged  the  provisu 
of  Rritaiii.  Valenliniaii  ebo>e  I'luis  as  the  central  pMrt 
for  his  operations  against  the  barbarians,  and  through  !■ 
general,  Jovinus,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alc- 
manni  in  A.ii.  '3GG.  The  year  following  he  was  attacM 
hy  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  bis  recovery  lie  raised  Ui 
sun  Gralian  <o  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Biitain  was  in  tb 
meantime  delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  ui 
S(«ls  by  cmint  Tbeodosins,  who  recovered  the  couutiyM 
far  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  In  a.d.  .'ItiS  the  Alemiiui 
renewed  Ibeir  attacks  iipuii  eastern  Gaul,  and  plundeiri 
Moguntiaeum  r  Maiiiz' ;  liut  Valentliiian  di-ovu  them  liaek, 
croaied  Ihe  Khine,  and  defeated  them  in  lliuir  own  enu>- 
try,  near  Sol icinum  iSehinetzingen  or  Sulzbocli',  and  h 
they  retreated  into  their  foreslM,  the  emperor  recru^aed  Ht 
Rhine,  ami  took  up  his  residence  at  Treves.  W'ilhtht 
view  of  seeuring  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  acainst  fur- 
ther inroads  uf  tlie  neighbouring  (iermnna,  V'aleiiliniin 
linill  a  line  of  fortifications  alons  the  hanks  of  the  Kliint, 
Hiul  a  bridge  of  IkwIs  on  Ihe  Rhine  at  MocunlinctMB. 
I'eace  was  also  cimchided  with  Maerinniid,  kin;  of  llri 
Alemanni,  and  security  on  that  tide  was  for  lliv  pre^jt 
firmly  establisln-d.  The  Saxons,  in  one  of  lh«  prvdiilmc 
inmiulK  on  the  coast  of  Gnul,  were  likevviiM  defcnK'd,  liji 
all  who  fell  into  llie  hands  of  Ihe  Roniuns  were  cut  i- 
pieces.  Alter  these  victoiies  and  tlie  estnMislimeiit  i^ 
pea('e,ValenliiiiaiieeIi'braled  a  splendid  Iriniiipli  alTii'v^iL 
and  Ihe  orator   Q.  Auivlius  Symniacbus  proe!nininI  -'.in 


(Ammianus  Marcelhnus.  \xvi.-\\xi. ;  Aurelius  Victor, 
Epi'iiiHi',  40;  Oroviiis,  vii.  3*2;  Sozoinen,  vi.  H :  compare 
Gibbon,  Drfline  ami  Fall,  chaps.  '.£i,  2(1.1 

VALENTIN,  MOiSE,  a  l->ench  painter  of  great  ability, 
boi-n  at  Couliiinien,  in  llrie,  in  lUU.  Wiiten  differ  as  tc 
the  Christian  name  of  ^'alentin  :  sutne  coll  him  Moses,  and 
olhera  l*eler.  lie  was  fii^t  i-ducattd  in  the  school  ul 
Vouet ;  he  Rllerv.arils  vi^iled  Italy,  and  adopted  the  style  of 
Michel  Angelo  Carat  assio,  iu  which  he  painted  several 
odniitable  pictures,  and  be  became  one  of  the  licit  of  the 
na/uru/hli,  or  followers  of  Caiavag^'io.  at  Kmiif,  although 
he  died  in  lU^  aged  only  lbii1y-l»o.  \'alenli[i  died  e''  ~ 
fever  in  romieqiifnce  of  taking  a  cold  huth  on  a  liot  si 
mer*s  evening,  uiler  smoking  and  drinking  wine  to  exc 
I'ardinal  Francesco  Bnrbeiini,  nephew  lit  Poiie  I'llmn  VIII., 
was  a  great  yialruii  lo  Valentin,  and  employed  biin  Ic 

tiaint  several  pietnres  for  him.  a  Death  of  .lubn  llio  llnp- 
isl,  and  othem:  it  n-as  also  Ibroiigh  his  iiilcrvst  that 
Valeiilin  was  ciiiniuissioned  to  piiint  an  allar-iiireu  I'l 
Inters,  of  tile  .Martyidom  ofSS.  Proecsso  and  Martin 
Tliere  is  also  in  thi;'l'i.ri.iin  palace  im  excellent  piiliirc  by 
him  i>f  the  Denial  by  Peter.  1  le  did  nut  often  p;iiiit  reli- 
gious Mihjci-ls :  hJH  lavoiirite  pieturLs  weiv  scene*  from 
common  life,  as  sohliiT*  playing  at  cards,  foiluiic-lelli-nt, 
conceits,  and  tavern  M-vnes^  Uc.  He  paiiiled  e.iili  cosi- 
•nd  iBpidity.  geiiendly  fruin  nature,  had  a  liglil  tiiucli.  and 
coloured  urll  and  furcibly.but  lii'(drawiuKiiiot>cninctin'eet, 
ami  his  forms  are  viik^r.  There  are  eleven  pieces  by 
Valeulin  in  Ihe  Tj>uvre  at  I'aris.  but  his  uuiks  are  not 
nnnieroiis;  several  of  them  have  been  engiavcd.  N.  Vom- 
nin  and  ^'aloitin  weiv  contemporaries  al  Rome,  and  were 
gn-at  tiiends. 

(Boglioue,  ru.-  <iy  Pillori,  See. ;  D"AraenviIle,  Abresi 
ik  /rr  /Vf  if-t].l»K  f'niiiMix  PfiHlrif.) 

VALKNTIXI.VN  1.,  FI..VVIUS,  a  R.iman  cnipcror. 
n'ho  r'.'igned  from  a.o.  Mi  lu  a.d.  37~>.    He  was  a  sou  of 


rank  of  magister  eijuitum,  was  lieul,  in  a.ii.  'ST'2, 
Africa,  where  Firmus  hod  revolted  and  si'l  himself  up  u 
an  independent  prince.  Firmus  was  ccimiuereJ  liy  Theo- 
dosius,  and  redured  to  suchexlrcinilics  that  lie  put  an  vod 
to  his  own  life,  a.ik  37:>.  While  jieace  was  thus  restored 
in  Afiiea,  the  Quaili  and  Sarmalae  r>M 
vaded  I'annunia.  Valentinian  himself  set  out  from  Trevei 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  drove  the  liarbariau^  ncrow  till  | 
Danube,  and  pui'sueil  Ihem  into  Hiuigarv'.  He-  lavutd 
the  <-oimlr}-,  aud  put  lo  death  all  Ihe  Quaiii  nhu  fell  uds  { 
his  hands.  The  barbarians,  desimiiing  of  hiivccH,  «ri 
ambassadons  to  Ihe  emperor  to  sue  fur  pardon  uod  peace. 
Valentinian,  who  was  stating  at  Itregelio  when  Ihey  a^ 


A.D.  375.  Valentinian  was  a  man  uf  sober  and  lempcnA 
habits,  and  ubsi'rved  a  general  tulenition  towards  penoot 
of  all  cree«l«,  without  however  enlerlaining  nny  indift'ercnec 
orcoiilempt  for  Ihe  (.'Imslian  rehz-Lou.  lliil  liewasufs 
^muionatc  character,  which  olteu  led  liiuilo  acts  of  cruelty. 
The  condition  of  Ills  sulijii'is.  and  ol  Italy  in  pai-ticuh', 
was  ereally  iiniiroved  by  his  wise  legislation. 

I  Animiau.  ^larecllin.  xxvi.-xxs. :  Zosiiiius,  iii.  30,  &e., 
iv.  1,  &c. ;  S.  AurelluH  Victor,  /y'lf'iiin;  13:  comport 
Gibbon.  iJerli/ie  anil  FiilK  ehni).  2.),] 

VALEXTIXIAN  U..  FI-AVU'S.  also  called  Volcn- 
linian  the  Vounirer,  wiis  a  uni  «f  Vulenfinian  I.  by  bit 
wife  .lu'itina.  :iiid  miis  only  four  jeara  old  at  the  lime  whei 
his  father  died.     Gratian,  who  h:id  bei'U  laiseil  to  Ihe  rank 

373,  aud  made  his  biullier.  Valentinian  llie  Vuunser,  hii 
eulleague  in  the  covei'nment  ofihe  empire,  assigning  lo  liin 
the  |.i5ielVctiire  ol'  Italy  and  Ihe  western  part  of  IllvricuiB. 
His nuilhi-r  Ju>titia  n.is loreiim in  liis  name. until  he sliouM 
become  of  ni;e.  Grnlian  was  grtally  attached  lo  youof 
Vnlentinian.  hut  his  government  was  inure  nominal  ilita 
n'ol.sinceGralianiufaetirovernedllie  whole  of  the  \Ve«l- 
ern  empire.    Tlie  ednealion  of  Vnlentinian  was  letl  to  fak 
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bebn 


,lrht»il,' 

d  UhJIu.  ti?  Thiiattloiiion,  (U  Impliirc  tlic  pr»- 

K>loiuii%.     TIiu  uMirpcp  wa»  tonquereil,  and 

itMurr.]  i,thi»tiiionn.  aj>.  3Hd.    [Thko- 

B  lUit  nul  luof;  turvive  lhi»  tseOI,  nml  nn?r 

intlciiMi  ^v»  lip  his  Arinn  hfreMPA,  nml 

^  oUneliiDiuit  and  «ibtiiTBUoii  of  hi*  tnbjvHii. 

n  TMturtil  In  IMy,  bat  Hnotlier  lUtirpcriirtite 

M  AfboKutot  strnru  to  giuii  the  imterFlgaly 

^tlcntiiuftQ  nlldwcd  hinueir  to  lie  pentuMctl 

[hbimir.  i.D.aSS.    Wbil«  rtuylns  RtVlvnn«. 

tt  hia  wrml  pni-rni«*,  lie  vvnlurcd  to  dpjkik 

, '  aT  Arbawal  b»,  uid  m  fcwr  day*  Bnc^rwuux,  on 

ttUay.  998,  lie  nu  found  utraneltfd  tn  hii  own 

_  I.    !lw  body  wu  KoaxcieU  lo  Miun.  nnd  (he  fu- 

I  antim  ythirit  Atnbtusc  deUvurwl  over  it  i*  itill  ex- 


.  ISi:  ft.  Aiiri'liu*  Vltlar.  t^itomt,  48;  compart! 
"    "  '  ''"'!!,  eiwip.  '2r.> 

■n.  PLani'WUa.  a.   Hornnn  em- 

■  !■  by  Gnfta  PlaciflU.    In  A,t>.  4i3, 

.  [if  six  yron,  hi*  unclu  Thi-i>diMhi)> 

:jiik  iif  Augnstiu.  Olid  iuAlpit^d  tu 

n  I'Oilion  of  thp  flmpirfc  which  liin  mother 

a  gOvtra  in  hi*  niune.    She  wai'llllk  fit  Tot 

~ti  Uiv  cuutenitilible  chnraclrr  which  her  hud 

hjrod  WM  prntutily  the  rtMit  cif  the  diMohitr 

-'  ihcIffongM  liim  up.    Her  two  MnemU, 

u-iot,  who  hnve  JuRtlr  been  csHe d  ihn  Iiuit 

dght.  ytt  hnve  suved  the  ninlting  vrnpirc 

a  cotiiJord,  bntthe  Mmity  between  them 

,_ mfiill.     naiil  was  con»tiinl!v  inToded  by 

»  Of  te-bariiiw,  Imt  Aiitiin  compollod  them  to 
wwe.  AfriPfl.  whew  Botlifneius  had  tlw  com- 
R  IcmI,  md  fell  iiTlii  the  hnrnlx  orGr-mcric.  kin^  trf 
'  '  In  A.n.  137.  Valeiitiniftn  wiiil  lo  Constanti- 
whml  Kudo«iii,lliedini(tiitfTo(The(id(niuslI. 
When  he  hod  rvituhed  Ihu  ui;e  A  which  lie 
t  liave  taliL'n  a  part  in  the  adiniitistnitioa  of 
t  pMeA  hie  time  in  acta  iif  wttntan  cruelty' 
*Y,1nving  tlic^  admtniitnitiuR  in  lliv  handiof 
3  lbi>  conduul  of  the  wacii  to  hi*  ci^ntrals. 
p  of  Tfaeodnciux  1 1 .,  i  n  whoie  rciicti  thu  Eiut- 
afffd  and  raiunckeil  by  tlie  Huns, 
aOftiil  and  de«royed  raiaiy  nt  lh« 
"Bt  in  A.D,  431  they  vfcn* ilelVtttcd 
y  ABIliis,  and  driven  bfRk  ari-OH 
_r  Thitowing  howovpr  (hry  inroded 

A  not  BufilwBn*  trfi(i|M  to  uictl  thtio 

«taAtlBi,th6lVi)edo[n  of  Iialy  era*  pnrc.hiLscd  by 
uid  grral  aacrificM.  TIk-  ^atiuu  uf  AEtina 
B  noiuirfied  the  wiir«t  tawy  and  JMdoiiay  of  the 


CPawI.  Diaean.,  i  , 
parr  Gihboii,  timlliit  tmit  h       _  _  _ 

VilJJ'NZA.  a  tnwa  tif   Fifdrnmil.  m  'ii.'   ik-.IiHv  of 
Alranndrin,  aittiati'd  on  thv  ri^ht  !>. ' 
diilricl  liniiwn  |iy  tlic  namr  nf  Mi. 
road  from  AJunaiidrin  loOasoli'..   11  i 
hoi  •nintaiiU'd  Efvrrai  «!«$««.    It  ha-  r 
wveml  vliiiTCiira.  and  ab<mt  OMW  tnHaiiili.r.i-    i '  li/fH*ifi't 

'    Va'uBIUAN:    [V»j.aiiu.«A.] 

VaLERIA'N A.  a  ttvntu nf  planta.  Itirlyf c  ff  •'r mlTtnl 
onier  V8li-riaiiftcp».    TWii  name  hH-  ■  -.-..-..!.■•  -i.  ..y<e,.i 
origin.    LInnirii*  *upp(iMd,  lilu  'V-    ' 
TVucrtum.  and  otiicr  uam«t.  thai  It    ■ 
distingiiiahed  iriili*iduHl  tif  tliu  iuit)<< 
Ciupar,  llauhin.  AjntntMiniia.  and  ui ' 
valert,  on  occmint  of  the  medkal  tiiiin.-i  ■.!  v.itnc  n."  ilit- 
apccir*. 

The  ■^■cim  t<f  thia  irenin  are  hnrba  nr  nndvnhniha,  with 

very  vaiiable  U-MU-.s  iniJ  inu.lly    [■.ilill-li-nliitc   iimiul'imr 

{luw«nl.     Thrlii-i'. 

Ing,  but  it  at  'i.- 

tiaiipua,  whJcli  ; 

iiinrundiliultroi:.. 

ttamvUB  are  3.  .i:...  .i 

I-areded.     Thi*  tf""*  jwiatulii  in-' 
nllhcinKh  iti  apucim  are  ohrinuiiy  :  < 
nffitid,  in  remailtiii^  ou  tlie  want  <>l'  i  < 
rat-lrm  of  thin  ffrnii*.  nnder  which  hi'  n  ■   ■ 
genera  /Vrfra  ajid   faUHanflla,  obsi-rvf?,   ■  I'hi.'   c 
wdie  ia  a  scarcely  dtacemible  bordtr:  in  ollwra 
Tube  of  ll)»  flnroUtt  in  aome  oWonjc ;  in  a  ftiw  fli 
with  a  fimr-shaiied  nvclar^  :  In  ottieiaveryahOTt.  !li  Ui 
in  Koinc  i-ijiial ;  in  others  tWo-lippi?d,lhi'  ni»p<t  li,    ' 
(itaractm  In  sevoul  three ;  in  wine  <wn  j  iti  i>ll- 
fuiiT;   in  ocinie  removed  to  a  dlfTetent  flono 
pittil.    Sligmn  in  uDOio  ^clclt ;  in  otlien  einiir 
olhem  j;lubai>v.    Pericarp,  in  soine  scafcvly  ain  , 
nthicU  enpsnlo;  in  others  of  two  colU.    Beef      i  ,. ;    i 
crowned  with  feathery  down,  wbtwcforra  i*  varimr- .    ■■■■k- 

timea  without  any.'    Nearlv  lOOapeeien  of  V.il.rir 

bn«n  eninnemted,  of  whicn  I-  are  Eitmpean.  nuA  4  mv 
British.  Thej- are  found  In  abundaaee  In  many  dutrtota 
botli  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

y.  nJUinalh.  thn  (Mfirinn!  or  Great  Wild  Valerian,  la  a 
unoolh  Meut  plant  wilh  rurrowed  Mems,  withall  ili<-  leuvw 
pinnated,  the  tcaflela  being  awraled  and  lanetmlnii'.  in  7 
or  8  pairs  witli  an  «id  one.  The  inOorturencp  ii  tit  (ir,i  t, 
comnb,  but  by  prowth  becomes  a  panicle.  Tin-  dm'  t« 
^InbrouB.  Tliisplnnl  is  n native  nf  Eunip«,and  I7  11k-  '.u'-i-. 
of  rlvKRi  and  in  ditehen  and  moiat  wooda  i*  abuudaul  in 


Kiippoaed  to  be  Ihv  Wuffoii)  of  ntiincoridi?».  The  F.  f'hu 
of  Linni»UE  wan  aflu vrarda  suppoted  to  be  the  (ceniiin*  /"Am, 
but  Dr.  Slbthorii  dlacOTered  another  speciei  nf  Valerian  tn 
Greece,  which  Smith  haa  nuned  y.  Diontoridh.nnA  which 
ia  prnbably  tlic  plant  of  Diowotidet.  The  root  hiw  a  vtty 
■trun^  soii'll.  whluh  !s  dependent  on  a  volatile  oil.  Um 
very  attradive  (0  eat*,  ftnn  olio  to  ni*.  and  is  employed  by 
rnt-eatclier*  to  dci'Oy  rat».  It  i»  nini-h  emploveil  ftlao  lu 
medicine  at  thw  present  day.     [VAi-ajiiA.v*.  UtriaNALit 

f.  ruiiti,  tne  Red  Valerian,  haa  orata  or  lanceoUte 
leavea,  wHhaa]nirio  Ihv  ennilla  half  hi  lone  an  1  he  tuba, 
and  nn<!  Munrn.  Tbia  is  a  nalivt  of  the  nmith  of  Enmpt, 
the  tievanl,  ttie  nodhnf  A(huH,aiid  uf  MiMnl  Veaueliii;. 
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It  is  admitted  into  the  English  Flora  on  account  of  its 
bein.i;  found  occasionally  ivild ;  but  as  it  is  a  very  com- 
monly cultivated  plant,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  anything  more  than  an  outcast  of  gardens.  Tnis  plant 
with  four  other  species  from  the  genus  Valeriana  nave 
been  made  by  De  Candolle  to  form  the  genus  Centranthus, 
The  leaves  have  a  glaucous  aspect,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
a  dark-red  colour.  A  variety  is  recorded  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  another  with  white  flowers.  Tlie  root  of  this 
plant  has  a  sweet  scent.  This  and  the  other  species  of 
Centranthus  are  elesrant  flowers  for  the  garden,  and  may 
be  easily  propagated  by  seed  :  they  will  grow  in  any  com- 
mon soil  or  on  rockwork. 

V.  dioica,  tlie  Small  Marsh  Valerian,  is  a  glahroi's  erect 
plant,  with  a  striated  stem;  the  ludical  leaves  ovate,  un- 
divided ;  those  of  the  stem  piniiatiiid,  with  linear  oblong 
leaflets ;  the  stamens  and  pistils  ai*e  on  separate  flowers  in 
different  plants,  the  corymbs  of  slaniiniferous  flowers  are 
loose,  those  of  the  pistilhferous  flowers  are  contracted  ;  the 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  almost  united ;  the  fruit  is  smooth. 
Hiis  plant  is  a  deciduous  herbaceous  perennial,  very  com- 
mon m  moist  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  in 
ditches  throughout  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  sume  p:u*ts 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  roots  are  ot^en  substituted  fur  thuse 
of  the  /'.  officinalis^  but  they  possess  little  medical  vahie. 

/'.  pi/rctiairti,  the  Pyreneau  or  Heart-leaved  Valerian, 
has  the  corolla  gibbous  at  the  base,  the  loaves  all  pin- 
nated, the  leaflets  lanceolate,  nearly  uniform  and  serrated, 
lliis  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  has  been  abun- 
dantly cultivated  in  Ihiti&h  gardens.  It  is  probably  from 
this  source  that  it  has  become  to  be  a  wild  plant  in  Scot- 
land, growing  in  woods  about  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
Most  of  the  Valerians,  on  account  of  the  feathery  nature 
of  their  calyx,  may  have  their  fruit  conveyed  to. a  distance, 
and  thus  germinate  far  from  the  spot  \\here  they  were 
originally  planted. 

y,  Dioicoridls,  the  antient  Grecian  Valerian,  is  an  erect 
glabrous  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  pinnated,  and  the 
leaflets  toothed  and  ovate,  the  terminal  one  Iari:e>t;  the 
upper  leaves  with  equal  lanceolate  toothed  leaflets ;  in- 
florescence paniculate.  This  plant  was  first  de-ciibcd  by 
Smith,  in  the  *  Flora  Gra'ca,'  Dr.  Sibthorp  having  dis- 
covered it  near  the  river  Limyrus  in  Lycia.  Professor 
Edwanl  Forbes,  in  his  late  visit  to  Lycia,  met  with  this 

Jdant  in  great  abundance  over  a  large  district.  It  is  a 
ieciduous  perennial  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  a  ver)' 
distinct  species  and  typical  of  the  genus.  The  /'.  If  alien 
of  Ijomarck  closely  resembles  this  species,  and  Smith 
thought  it  might  be  the  stime.  It  is  said  to  have  four 
stamens. 

/'.  P/tit,  the  Garden  Valerian,  is  an  erect  glabrous  plant 
with  square  smooth  stems ;  the  root-leaves  entire,  oblong 
or  elliptic  ;  tho^e  of  the  stem  pinnatifld,  with  oblong  lobes ; 
the  cor]r'ml)s  panicled  ;  lobes  of  the  stigma  :J ;  fniit  smooth, 
except  in  two  hairy  lines.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
in  Belgium,  Alsaiia,  Switzerland,  Sile^ia,  &c.  It  has  a 
thick  matted  pale-green  root.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
give  out  a  pleasant  smell.  It  was  supposed  by  Linuuuis  to 
be  the  antient  Phti.  Phu  is  the  Arabic  name  of  this  species. 

The  preceding  species  are  for  the  most  part  exclusively 
European :  about  28  snecies  have  been  described  as  in- 
habitants of  the  New  ^^  orld,  resembling  generally  hi  struc- 
ture and  in  properties  the  European  sj)ecies. 

/'.  Cfilticdt  Celtic  Nard,  or  Nard  \alerian,  is  a  glabrous 
plant  with  entire  obtuse  leaves,  the  radical  ones  being 
olxuate,  those  of  the  stem  linear;  the  stems  are  simple  ; 
the  lluwers  di^posed  in  racemose  spikes,  and  the  fruit  hairy. 
This  ])lant  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy,  Illyria,  and  Switzer- 
iau«l,  ill  alpine  districts.  Its  roots  are  sweet-scented  and  of 
a  i)Iack  colour.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  still  impoited 
into  E:rypl,  for  the  purpose  of  perfuming  the  water  used 
in  baths.  Tliej  very  closely  resemble  in  form  and  Muell 
those  of  the  Naitlo>tacliys,  >\hieh  there  is  every  re:u>on  to 
believe  yields  the  sjnkenard  of  the  antients.   [Si'ikkn.vrd.] 

/'.  Ilurdtrir/iii,  Ilardwick's  \'alerian,  is  an  erect  downy 
i)in-.\t,  with  htriatcd  villous  stems;  root-leaves  cordate,  un- 
divided, tho>e  of  the  stein  sessile,  remv)te,  pinnate  ;  corymbs 
:it  length  panicled ;  stamens  indorsed ;  fruit  tetragonal, 
hairy  ;  stigma  :M()bed.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 
I:  ;!tl:iins  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  Theiool  hasastrung 
MT'ti  'ike  the  common  Valerian,  and  is  used  by  the  Hin- 
dus in  medicine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
Valeiian  in  tiiis  country.    Hiis  is  the  plant  which  Sir 


William  Jones,  in  his  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  supposiAli 
yield  the  Spikenara,  or  Jatamansi  of  the  Hindus.  [Spiop 
NARD ;  VALERiANACEiE.]  There  are  about  eight  oikv 
species  of  Valerian  natives  of  Asia,  all  of  them  having  W 
baceous  stems,  and  with  the  peculiar  aromatic  pn^polf 
of  the  genus  more  or  less  developed. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Valeriana  arc  introduced  iib 
the  garden,  for  which  their  ornamental  flowers,  caf 
I  culture,  and  hardv  habits  well  adapt  them.  Thone  bm 
warmer  climates  should  be  grown  m  pots,  in  order  tte 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  duiing  the  wiite 
months.  Most  of  the  species  may  be  propai;ated  by  pal- 
ing their  roots  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn « 
spring  season  where  they  are  to  grow ;  or  they  may  bi 
niised  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  seasons  and  in  the  use 
situations. 

(^Don's  Miller;  Cyc.  of  Plants;  Hooker's  Briiitii  Pton; 
Koch,  Flora  Gcrnuinica,) 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINA'LIS— iW^c/ica/  Propaim 
of.  The  root,  or  more  properly  the  rhizoma  with  its  roCi- 
iibres,  of  this  species,  particularly  the  variety  ttmiej 
syln^stris^  is  used  in  medicine.  It  should  be  collected  ■ 
spring  before  it  shows  flower,  or  late  in  autumn.  It  s 
best  from  plants  of  two  or  three  years  oId,which  grow  in  ca- 
vated  stony  places,  rather  than  in  very  moist  meadoxts.  It 
varies  consiaeiably  in  appeai'ance  and  in  its  ttenbible  pn- 
perties,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  its  place  li 
growth,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept,  lie 
rhizoma  is  small,  short,  rounded  or  oblong,  truncated.  i<j- 
nished  with  very  many  root-tibres,  which  are  about  ?!« 
thickness  of  a  straw,  and  from  two  to  six  inches  long:  tht 
colour  of  the  freshly  obtained  root  is  a  dirty  yellowiab- 
white ;  the  consistence  fleshy ;  by  drying,  which  is  ca^^j 
effected,  it  becomes  wrinkled,  niore  yellow  or  brovrniiiL 
and  in  time  dark.  The  root  gathered  in  spring  beconm 
most  wrinkled.  The  odour  is  heavy,  penetrating,  ud 
very  characteristic,  and  said  to  resemble  tb.at  of  the  urini 
of  cats.  This  odour  is  stronger  in  the  dried  than  the  frfth 
root,  and  is  scarcely  impaired  by  time,  even  when  the 
access  of  the  air  is  freely  allowed.  Tlie  ta^ite  is  acridlT 
aromatic,  camphoraceous,  and  bitter.  The  English  \i- 
lerian  is  the  most  esteemed :  it  is  abundant  in  Kent  snd 
l>sex,  and  the  wild  plant  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  whii-h 
is  cultivated  for  medical  use  at  Ashover  in  Derbyshire.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  tluit  this  root  is  olten  confounded  ti 
fraudulently  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Valeriana  dioiiik 
which  is  smaller  and  of  much  feebler  odour,  and  xYald 
the  Geum  urbanum  or  arctts^  which  is  pleasantly  aromitir. 
Much  more  serious  is  the  confusion,  probably  always  acn- 
deutal  or  merely  from  igiu)rance,  of  tlie  genuine  root  with 
those  of  seyeial  species  of  ranunculus,  or  crowfoot,  viz.R. 
repens,  acris,  and  even  polyanthemos,  also  those  of  Sum 
august ifolium  and  S.  latifohum,  or  more  rarely  Helleborai 
niger  and  ^Wlepias  Vincetoxicum ;  but  the  absence  rf 
the  peculiar  odour  of  valerian,  or  the  presence  of  a  very 
repulMve  one,  may  always  distinguisli  them  with  modente 
attention. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Trommsdorf  (Journal  irr 
Phanmicie,\\\\\.^  p.  3),  100  parts  of  the  dried  root\ield 


^  is  obtained. 

besides  the  volatile  oil.  The  medicinal  action  is  chieflf 
due  to  the  volatile  oil  and  extractive.  Valerian  is  con- 
sidered a  c/'/7?^r(;-A/}/;/a/ stimulant,  laigc  doses  of  it  causiog 
marked  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  of  thi 
human  race,  but  also  of  cats,  which  are  remarkably  fond  of 
it.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  nervous  diseases  not  di- 
])endent  on  any  change  of  structure  of  the  brain  or  spiml 
chord,  valerian  is  of  considerable  utility.  In  several  ia- 
stances,  especially  if  there  be  much  acidity  of  stomach,  ill 
beneficial  efl'ects  are  increased  by  combination  with  lih 
monia.  In  other  instances  valerian  (in  powder)  greatl|f 
heightens  the  tonic  power  of  the  di^ulphate  fifquiMia^Wm 
ab>ence  of  all  aroma  from  which  renders  it  inferior  at  s 
tonic  to  marv)-  of  the  other  forms  of  administeiing  birL 
rCiNcnoNA.T 

VALERIAXA'CEvE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonf- 
ing  to  Lindley's  Aggregose  group  of  Monopetalous  Exo- 
goTis.  Tlie  order  is  composed  of  annual  or  perennial  hcftai 
I.  undershrubs  with  opi)osite  exbtipulatc  leaves.  All  tlM 
])erennial  species  have  roots  more  or  less  strongly  scented; 
the  annual  arc  mostly  inodorous.  The  flowers  are  either  c^ 
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I  iuut  flnd'nldiflirtl  dbJIii;  (Tm  utuIi- 
.'>u.  the  cIvIf  MmplR.  aDil  from  I  )ii 

■  ■  r.  piiiuiTii'  mill  wiihout  nlbiiiinjii, 
li.'  idcmU.  nsarlj 
'i>liiit,ruiiilicil  tiy 
..  itic.   wanl   of 

.  .»:> i...i<i.i>  t'l        1  .:l  V  uru  nallvv>i>l' 

Tbu)  are  raurt*  almaiiunt  In  llip  UuiHt 
',  nnU  SiiiiUi  AiiuTiKft,  llun  in  Africa 


■,     -t 4-..-.,<,i|.,l  „,iit  ,  ,>)uM  >b,-  f.   ,-,-^,Tr.,;>i„;/.,.  Ml  An>.'- 

riiMQ  i>nirL-iii.ti>war<iirt  tlint  t*  vtlea  bjr  tin-  IluUiaiM.  Hip 
nml  af  t)u»  iiluil  haa  At  fliirt  udmi!  of  l)i«  Hiirll  at  llie 
onlflcliul   rapvi.111-   t(.  Lrin,-:   ^.a-,..,   It  ili.    I.irli.'iu  Ii  u 


n  almlla  nil  >  t,  tiiill  vUb  immniHil  (luUirrj  mIii. 

p  prindpnl  tinea  of  IIiU  onlcv  will  lie  fmind  refonvd 

'  r  Ihe  drtidw  Valbhuna;   Vallbianku.a  ;  and 

Thn  genu*  Nafiiotlaehi/i  u  known  by  the 

^     hftmcl(>r» :— ttie  limb  of  llie  raiyie  S-pni-t«cI. 

t  li)be«  ovatr-oblone,  acute,  (Jiglilly  tootheil ;  X\\v 

B  a  Hiriilitr  ami  bMtrdfd  in  thn  Ihroal. :  tile  stnmcnK 

B  Miwiilc  3-cttlcil.  tiiirniouiit«tl  by  Uie  lobM  of  the 

Of  1hj»  geniM  IhpiT  nw  two  »pecVe«,-lhe  N.  Jata- 

i,  Uw  H^k«iiKnl  luiii  thv  ;V.  grandifiira.  Ttie  former 

'J'illaiis  wtpui,  downy  U'avea.  ul'  which  tht?  nuUcat  uiu'» 

''eeatslc,  whilkl.  Ihnw!  of  tlic  sttm  nrp  «i)iIiuic«o1nte ; 

iolw  MT  flowvn  are  opgiUMtn  pvdDiiciilble,  and  ti-r- 

The  «mell  of  Dir  rooti.  of  tliie  plant,  oa  wult  aa 

B-of  Uu!  order,  U  not  nt  nil  niJ:n'<'Ablc  tn  Enroiwnn 

h«>(hat«otii«  hnvy  iloiibtl'd  Ba  to  ivhrtlirr 

3  bclllC  Iniir  iqiiki'nnTd  wllith  WM80vaUi»d  .u  ft 

■  Iqr  the  ftitlients.    Dr.  Fivui;!!  Hsmiltoii  ta,y%.  •  An 

R  M  DO  4i*j)u(iiis  ntiont  taste,  I  cannot  take  upon 

ny  huw  far  thu  cnciainiiiiui  liMtoivi^  on  ihe 

im  sjiplioulilti  to  tliia  valeriiLU  (Nunlostachj  i<. 

t>  Vfomon,  no  doiiM.  con.iiler  llie  *mell  vtij 
cauae  DiiHt  »f  lUL-h  an  can  alTord  it  ii&c  oil 
i»tir»!  *'lt!i  tt>ti  mot  for  twilummj!  Ilicir  hair.    Ail 
.  ;.   .imi  .'Hii' i-nrrt  i»th#»l'ikcnnr<l  of  JhoHoinon 
'"it  liavu  bnd  a  \ery  ditturent  Ia>lu 
Nutwilli<itandinc;  the 
ill.'  raiatMl  utaiiuttho  Jiitnnmn«i,  i>o 
I  '  il'nmc  produced  by  lla  rouh  wonld 
y  ili.iiJ.  Ml  t-if'fM  (o  our  modern  ladieii.viii  lu 
a  uf  anUt'nt  Koou!  iL  inlclil  bavi;  bcj^n  Iiishly 
.„.  M  it  i^ldlkn**  ofNopKul  al  the  prwent  tlay." 


■riiiileofdici.  ... 

iiilllmt  trivr..  1 ^.- ,...,.,,„ 

1h«  utiireh  thnt  U  Itll,  wliii'li  la  siiiiibt  lu  ili  ■■ 
twit.  t>  mitritkiua,    Thi*  plant  it  a  native  ii 
(vi^vt  tif  AniDiicn.  and  on  llic  wot  mdi'  ui 
Miiunln1n«. 

VALEKIANELLA.  a  «i-nii.  of  jdants  brlomtii  , 
nutiiral  nrdvr  ValcHiutnctrw.     Till*  namn  jj,.  a  dlmiiuiUit' 
ValcriBna,  but  wns  rejected  bySmJlli,  Huokw,  anil 
a»  not  Ix'ini;  in  nccurdancE  with  Hi*  LinoBnc  Uws 
nwnclstuTp;    and  accordingly  they  hnva    i!.  . 
tipecit^  uiiilw  Ibf  Adnnsoman  genua  feJi-t.     I  > 
Lindlry.BniI  otlier  syolematic  bolftnislji  linwrii 
J',ileriantflla,   and   confinn   the   Rrniw   /■Wy; - 
Kpvttif^  the  F.  eornticopiie. 

fu/mcDirUii.aaal  prcHeul  coTutiliii. 
herbs,  wUh  oblonff  ot  Hn«air  undivi'li 
lilld  liriLvM.iuid  Knall  wtiite  Kililan    ' 
Tlif  limb  of  the  eolyn  i*  toothed  an'    , 
resnilar,    R-lolwd ;    atanicna   3;    sli)^iit>    in. nit    <.-<ilii>.   <'i 
tnRd;  fruit  3-celled,nieinbranou'(,  imlcliitrriil 

include*  nbont  Iwenlr-ftvi-  ipvoiui.    Hiotr 


i>r  tiic 


Lftfll- 


rtion*   arc   nut   unaily  iiuult^ 
Wrlable  oliwaoter  of  the  oifTerenl  pn*      ''•'  ■ 
CandoUe  Iin*  divided  them  into  fuiir 
on  difFerencca  exinliux  between  tin 
which  is  Bonn'tinie* 2-cfilled  and  -■!  !■ 
only  one  of  ihc  fellse\cr  ennliiiiis  Uil 
the  stniclnris  and  foraioftlie  fertilu  nitd  'In 
the  foundation  of  De  Cftndcille'*  wibgenera.    I 
'  Flom  Gemiiuiica,'  div)d«a  the  Oemian  ami  Si 
which  are  only  eight  in  numlwr,  into  fonr  wtli. 
ing  nrincipnlh'  on  the  atnicluro  of  the  calyx. 
apeoiea  ore  3Htifih,  belonging  to  three  of  De  C 
mbeonera, 

y.  nliloria.  Common  Corn-Salad,  iif  I.amli'k  T.etliM«, 
hM  k)'='1'<>k<  compressed,  inflaleiL.  ElDbrom.  ohlifjun, 
2-lrtied  IVuit;  Ihn  limb  nfthi  v^iyx  uIhhmT  VMintinf;:  tta» 
two  iterilc  tell.*  of  the  frviil  in  one  produced  by  an  iii«nn- 
pk'lediMi'piment ;  tVHOTttrs  canitiDi' ;  [cnvc*  linear, and 
anslpA  of  slem  SL-nbrovi).  Thit  plant  i»  au  annuul,  (hini 
four  ineheii  to  a  foot  higli.  It  l»  a  native  of  Eurow,  hi 
oom-fl elds  and  culliTatod  ipound.  and  ia  found  abnndnntly 
in  nicli  Hitnation-,  eapeeudly  in  a  li),'lit  noil  in  flrvat 
BHtiiin.  In  France  and  Germany  it  i»  mnch  ciilcn  ns  a 
«alad.  and  is  flvqiiently  cnllivnted  for  that  purpUBe  in  llita 
conntrv.  It  allaina  a  miiuli  (jreater  sice  in  B:aracnn  (hnn  in 
thu  fieiJa,  In  I>ance  it  i"  calldd  Mai-he  stUade  <irj>rttr» 
dnupollti  find  Jii  Germany,  Aeken-nalat.  IIm  Enirlixh 
namt.  Lamb's  Lettuce,  rei'ere  to  its  atipearinif  nt  the  limo 
that  lombB  arp  dropped.  Tlie  following  "Uireclioiw  .tre 
given  for  enltivalinK  it  by  Don  :— '  II  i*  raised  frura  wed, 
of  which  a  qnnrtei-  of  an  onnce  ia  sutEcieut  for  a  lied  fotU' 
feet  by  five.  To  answer  Ihe  common  demand,  two,  at  most 
three,  aowingii  will  be  infiiciont,  \it.  n  principal  sowinfr  i^t 
the  liegiuninir  or  towaida  the  inidiUc  of  Autfutit ;  &  «e- 
condary  aowih;  early  in  Septembei',  to  lWiu«i  mother 
crops  in  winter  and  early  spnng ;  and  a  unnller  xiwins  in 
ajinng,  at  the  e!a«e  of  February  or  in  llie  course  of  Mai  cli. 
if  tlie  plants  are  [«ipurod  in  cmitinuation  Ihinuuhmil  llmt 
seBM>n,  thonsh  they  art  apt  lo  get  rank-liii.ted  in  Mtumdry 
wcalliur.  Jf  wanted  Ihroughonl  Kinnnier,  sow  once  it 
roont.li,  and  cut  the  crop  (juile  youni;.  Sow  the  lecd*  in 
any  lied  ol'  common  mehow  eaHli,  bjuad-MHt,  and  ralce  In 
the  need.  Wlicnllie  plaiiln  are  np.  llun  Ihcm  to  twi>  or 
three  iochct  a»iinder,  llial  they  may  have  room  to  fl<M)iiir« 
somu  oninll  atocky  trrowih  for  gnllicrinK-  For  iieed  lea*  e 
annie  pUnta  in  auiiiiK."     iDou'b  MilU-r,  -.ol.  iii.t 

The  other  llriluli  apccie*  of  the  genua  art.  !■'.  tl'-niala. 
Smooth  Nanuw-liuilwl  Com-Salnd;    V-    miUa,  Sharp 
Vol.  XXVl^^J      jm 
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Kough-thiited  CoTn-Salnd ;  V.  erioearpa.  Blunt  Rough- 
fhiited  Corn-SiLlad.  All  the  tpeciei  &re  innocuous,  uid 
miy  be  eaten  as  snlada. 

VALERIANIC  ACID,  an  acid  obtained  from  valerian 
root  bv  heating  it  in  water  aa  lon|;  aa  it  reddens  lifmuB. 
Hie  liquid  is  afterwards  neutralized  at  a  (gentle  heat  with 
ma^esia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  of  the  re- 
sultinK  salt  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath. 
The  dry  mass  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
■ulp^uric  acid  diluted  ivilh  half  its  weight  of  water ;  wnen 
tlie  mixture  is  gently  heated,  valerianic  acid  is  set  free,  and 
it  seinrates  in  tlie  btatc  of  an  oily  stratum ;  it  is  to  be 
poured  off  and  submitted  to  diiitillation,  the  receiver  t>ein^ 
changed  as  soon  as  the  ncid  passes  over  unmixed  with 
water. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Stas,  this  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared frum  the  oil  of  potatoe:^  by  adilin;;  to  it  ten  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  mi-ta  of  the  hydrates  of  pot- 
ash and  of  lime,  and  lienliiiir  the  mixture  1o  342"  Fahr.  The 
mass  i^  to  be  nlluwed  1o  ciiol  excluded  from  the  air,  then 
to  be  raoi»tcned  with  wntcr,  nnd  to  be  mixed  with  a  alight 
excess  of  diluted  Hulphuric  ai'id  and  diatilkd  ;  the  juoduct 
distilled  ia  to  lie  saturated  with  lime  or  soda,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  resnltini;  suit  ia  to  be  deenmposed  by 
diiitillalion  with  ndphurie  or  pho»<uhoric  acid. 

Vnlerianie  neid  I'orms  two  hydrates.  When  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  ttie  aqueous  solution  of  a  valciianate  by  a 
stronger  acid,  it  eonlnins,  ai-eording  to  I.iebig,  three  atoms 
of  nnler,  of  whiehtwomay  be  separated,  by  diiit illation,  in 
the  slate  of  pure  water,  which  aRertvards  becomes  milky, 
andnt  lost  the  cotourlekn  nionohydrate  passes  over  in  dis- 
tillation. 

Tliia  monohydrale  is  oleasiiniius,  very  fluid,  of  an  acid 
penetrating  odour,  like  the  valeiinn  root ;  its  toste  is  acrid 
and  hliarp  with  a  sweulish  nner-taistc  ;  it  produces  a  white 
spot  on  the  tongue.  It  dued  not  become  solid  at  4° 
Fftlir. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Stns,  its  density  is  0-937,  and 
it  boils  at  347'  Falir. ;  while  Trommsdorf  slates  its  density 
to  be  0044,  and  that  tlu'  terhydi-ate  boils  at  aliout  270' 
Fahr.  The  nionohydrate  dissnives  in  30  parts  of  water  at 
about  53"  Falir.:  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
Kther,  and  crystal  limbic  acetic  acid ;  and  sulphuric  acid 
when  heated  carbonizes  it :  but  nitric  acid,  whether  eold  or 
hot,  appears  to  hare  no  action  upon  it.  It  dissolves  iodine 
and  camphor. 

Valerianic  aeid  combines  with  bases  to  form  sails,  which 
are  called  valcrianalen  ;  the  potash  and  soda  sails  are  very 
■olubic,  deliquescent,  and  erjstallite  with  diffieultv.  Tlie 
valerianates  of  lime  and  bnryles  arc  also  very  soluble,  but 
they  are  ciystallizable  and  unallerabic  in  the  airi  the 
magnesian  salt  erystalliies  in  efflorescent  needles.  Several 
o(  the  metallic  oxides  have  Iwen  combined  with  thU  acid, 
but  the  reaultina;  compounds  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  reqiiiie  minuti'  description. 

Anhydrous  valerianic  acid  is  probably  constituted  of — 
Ten  cquivalcnti  of  carlion  ,  tO 

Nine  equivalents  oflij-dTOgen         .  !) 

Three  c<juivalents  of  oxygen  ,  St 
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VALERIA'-NUS,  1'U*I3I,1US  LICI'.NIUS,  a  Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  from  \.n.  £V)  till  ^M.  He  was  a 
Koman  by  liirlh,  and  descended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
nwe  gradually  from  one  office  In  another,  and  at  tlie  time 
when  Deeius  was  cnrrjing  on  the  war  against  the  Ciolhs 
Valeiian  held  a,  ilistinguishcd  post  in  hia  armies.  In  a.d. 
MI,  Deciiw,  in  hiidisire  lo  r.'vivc  the  ancient  political 
virtue  of  the  ttomans.  conieivcd  the  iiiea  of  restoring  llu; 
censorship,  whiuh  had  been  exiimt  hince  the  days  of  Titus 
and  V(«pa>ian.  Tlie  elerlion  was  left  to  the  senate,  m)d 
the  senulors  unauimousljr  elected  Valerian  sa  the  most 
worihy.  A  siieeeh  in  which  the  cmpewir  Dvciusis  saiil  to 
have  announce<l  lo  Valerian  his  e'evalion  to  the  censor- 
ship,  and  dcseiilied  to  him  tlie  poKera  it  conferred  upon 
him,  is  pie.ier\  cd  in  'IVvbellius  Pi)llio"s  historj-  of  Valerian 
(c.  2.'.  Valerian  urged  Ills  tncapacily  to  perform  ttic 
anluouH  duties  of  Miu-I)  an  office;  and  while  the  negotiations 
wcr«  t^till  goiiis  on,  a  new  war  with  the  Goths  broke  out, 
and  the  censonhip  of  Valerian  remained  a  mere  title,  as 
DeciuH  and  his  genetaU  had  to  use  nil  their  energy  agaiiikt 
the  enemy.  In  a.d.  SO,  when  Galhis  was  munlercd  by 
iGmiliaRui,  Valerian  had  the  command  of  the  le^ona  in 


Gaul  and  Germany,  and  with  them  he  hwteiMd  to  Vaifh 
avenge  the  death  of  hii  aovereign.    Mtm&xmtB  boiM" 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  loldien  in  tha  plaiH 
Spoleto,  before  Valerian  had  time  to  itrika  k  dIow,! 
Valerian  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne  by  tb*  ma 
mous  voice  of  the  Roman  world.  Hii  mild  and  unblcimA 
character,  his  prudence,  experience,  and  learning,  inapHt 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  with  conildAicc.    T~ 
Roman  empire  was  threatened  at  that  time  bjr  foraidal 
enemies  on  all  sides,  and  required  the  emperor  to  be  _ 
energetic  general   as  well  as  a  wise  ruler.      Valerian,  «ti 
on  his  accession  was  at  least  sixty  yeara  of  age,  inah 
diately  appointed  his  son  Gallienut  his  colleajrue  in  tia 
empire.    This  choice  was  very  unhappy,  for  GnJlienmaa 
an  effeminate  and  careless  man,  and  tne   whole  period  rf 
their  joint  reign  was  a  series  of  calaraitiea,  intemiptcd  M^ 
by  one  great  victory  of  Postumus,  a  general  of  Galbi — 
over  the  Franks,  in  a.o.  256,  while  his  master  was  rerel 
in  the   pleasures  of  his  court  at  Treves,      Some  Qt 
tribes  ravaged  Gaul  and  Spain,  while  the  Goths  rrnwiirltti 
Danube  and  invaded  the  countries  south  of  that  river,   tk 
the  same  lime,  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who   had  alrtidf 
made  liimself  master  of  Armenia,  disturbed  the  peace  tf 
the  eastern  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 

Valerian  lelt  the  care  of  the  northern  provinces  to  hie  g 

raU,  and  matched  in  person  against  the  Peraiana.  Ut 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the  neigb- 
bouihood  of  Edessa.  The  Romans  were  vanquished,  aol 
the  treachery  of  Macrianus,  the  praefectua  praetorio,  de- 
livered Valerian  into  the  liands  of  Sapor,  a.d.  26"     ~ 

Roman  soldiew  laid  down  Iheir  arms,  and  Sapor 

filled  tlie  vacant  tlirone  of  Ihe  empire  with  one  Cyiiadesrf 
Aniioch,  who  received  the  acclamations  of  the  anny.  h 
order  to  gain  I  he  favour  of  his  conqueror.  Valerian  betnvid 
his  own  country,  and  conducted  Sapor  to  Antioch;  wind 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  destroyed,  and  Syria  aitd  C^m 
tell  into  Ihe  hands  of  tlie  victor.  But  notwithstandingtta^ 
Valerian  wat  dragged  about  by  Sapor  as  a  slave,  drcmriia 
the  imperial  purple,  and  treated  in  the  inoat  humiliatiB 
1. ._  _  ._.    ,  .t..     iipnever  Sapor  mounted  ta 


IS  related  that  v 


,  Valerian  had  to  kneel  down  and  aerve  as  a  ateppiM- 
stone  to  his  msster.  Valerian  soon  sank  under  the  mgEt 
of  grief  and  shame  :  after  his  death  his  body  hat  flanl 
his  skin  was  stuffed  wilh  straw,  and  set  up  in  a  tempfa  ii 

monument  of  Sapor's  victory. 

deserves  bolh  the  praise  and  censure  which  last 
been  bestowed  upon  liim  :  he  was  a  welUmeaning  bri 
feeble  governor.  In  his  conduct  towards  the  Christiamll 
was  at  first  mild  and  tolerant,  but  during  the  latter  half  4 
his  reign  the  influence  of  Macrianvis,  a  lealoua  upholder^ 
paganism,  induced  Valerian  lo  begin  as  bitter  a  peiwarfua 
of  the  Christians  as  that  which  had  taken  pUo 
reign  of  Decius. 


(TrebelliuR  Pollio,  Valeriimnx ;  S.  Anrel.  Victor,  U- 
tnme,  c.  .32j  Eutropius.  ix.  0;  Zonaras,  sii.,  p.  630;  Bmc 
bius,  Iliit.  Errffs..  \'i\.  10:  compare  Gibbon,  Hilton  ^ 
the  Drclhie  and  Full.  c.  x.) 

\'AI.E'UIIS  A'NTIAS,  QUINTUS,  ot  Valerim  <f 
Aniium.  wrote  Annals  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  te 
city  (o  about  the  time  of  Sulla,  in  foity-flve  books  at  h^ 
Gellius  ivii.  0)  mentions  the  foriy-tinh  book.  He  ia  ota 
cited  liylJvy;  but  IJvyuscd  his  Annals  with  catition,  ^ 
observes  on  tiis  exasgeralions  in  numhets. 

VALE'RIUS  KLAIXUS.    [Flacots,  CAnji  VaumkI 

VALE'RIUS  MA'XIMVS  was,  occordinR  to  an  aaon^ 
mous  Latin  life  of  him,  of  a  Patrician  &mUy,  and  of  £■ 
Gens  Valeria :  on  his  mother's  side  he  belonged,  aecw^ 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  to  the  Gene  Fabia.  and  &«■ 
these  two  families  derived  his  name  of  Valeiiua  Ml    ' 

But  this  account  of  the  ori^n  of  the  name  Maxiia 

be  safely  rejected.    The  anonymous  Ute  atatea  thai  Ttf 
lerius  Maximna  spent  his  youth  i       paifeoT  hia  aarif  Mi* 
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11  dttii!!!!,* '  un  t>rudi);i»,'     . 

■!'inK»:"  {iili,  i«.\  '  on  lumiry  and  liwt,' '  on 

iiij;tr  utii  batnii.'  uml  mi  on.     Each  Iwad  t* 

:  k  L-xiuui'liM.    Tht*  (wHi'L'liun  hm  totni!  vit)ii<-. 

■r  tiu  prewrvi^d  ninny  (not*  which  would  tin 

I'-riuwn;    btti   Ills  wuitl   or  juif^nnint  rendi-r- 

'  ■  clliublflil  wllfti  thrr  I'nimol  lif  ciinflrmitl  hv 

.I'v.       H«  WH*  niit  i^rilirnlly  ntquointcd  viilli 

I'll  CODE  til  odon  i>r  hi*  <jwii  'Tiiintfy.  and  ac- 

I'  irnrk  itimilil  li«  ii*cil  nith  L-nation,     A  nin- 

i  ui'  hia  I*  pEiUiled  out  hy  Saviirny  (Um  Htv/it 

|..   )V«,  Bth  ed.)-    "nip  »ljw  of  Vakriiw 

'  •!  ally  dev  aid  ur  nil  ranil;  il  fiOU»iifnr  bpl»w 

!-■  r«  of  hit  tiKf,  Ihal  Mini*  crititiB   1p»m-.  oh  this 

.'.FT.i  nUMir,  iiiappr»iiion  U»  the  CTidcncc  nlrmdy  Kivrn, 

Jh-oeil  liim  Id  k  miidi  later  prrind.    Jiiliii*  nuii,  a 

iIbt  prtinrritKii)  dale,  epltomiwd  t)ie  work  of  VBletius  ; 

mil  lliii  r|nlniiie.  irtui^  ha*  brm  publinhetl  liy  Mai,  varlM 

~ii..n|':tt  from  llie  prwnt  text  of  VnWiiis  birth  m  iti 

innif'T  :in!i  ii(t™B«oii.    Thpw  in  aUo an  tpitonip  by  Janu- 

n.-i'i-   N';iiiilimti;   and  rninlher.  which  wa»  madr  at   Ihe 

rli r  vir  fifl^milh  century.  b»  J.  Hotiorin», 

'l':\-  :•■  Is  ajijirnded  to  the  wort  of  Valrriiu  in  ita  jjrPKent 

't-ii  a  frainix'ni  Ufa  nark,  inlliled  '  JH  Nominibui,  I'rar- 

:i)inibu«.  CoKnoroinilniii.  Aitnnminibiia,'  which  i«  on  a 

iil'-rtMit  subject  Irom  Ifie  other  nins  books.     It  pfwre««^ 

'     III?  lUi  pjniocne  orcompcmlium  bytb«  »ame  Juliua f arit. 

ilii.t  is  cltarlr  ao  cxlnurt  fwim  neinc  othirr  work  than  (hat 

"f  \'al«riii«  MaihniM,  and  it  haa  be«n  cvi^i-ctun^  that  it 

ii.an»xt:nrt  fiom  th« 'Annnlca '  of  Valtiniin  of  Antiiim  ; 

^jiil  i>n  wliat  thi»  uofljeeture  is  foundtrtJ  in  mrt  Rleaf. 

Th«  firxt  rdhion  of  Valenu*  Maximua  was  printed  ut 

-'  ^MbutK  abimt  l<17f>.    9ab)ift(|uent editions anr numerous. 

■  I    of  iTw  bet.1  {a  by  A,  Torrenius,  I.eyden.  1720.  «o. 

. drills  Maximua  hnaVcn  translated  ioio  mosl  European 

I  ^.aKn.    Thcrif  is  an  Ettgliali  version  bj  SpeMi,  T^ondon, 

I   T\  8vo      The  epHoine  of  Julias  Paris  was  published  by 

'  1 11.  in  his  '  Sc^ptnoim  Veterwni  Nova  Collectio,'  Rome. 

2S,  4to..  ^ol.  lit.,  which  also  contains  the  epitome  of 

■:i.-«na.  NepotianoB. 

n?  Hintrrricit  Latinia ;  Baehr,  Getehiehte  iter 
■■  <>fralur.) 

:rsPOPl,I'COLA.    fpFw,iTOt.A.l 

US  PHOBIJS.    MAHCUS,  a  Rrnnan  Eram- 

'  •Mia  living  in  th«  Ilnie  of  Ncro,  w8a  a  naltv« 

.  I  Syria.    Ho  nerved  originally  in  the  army,  but 

■  '.luk  himself  toiltid^.    Having  formed  utBite 

li'^iw),  h«  applied  hint»elf  to  tbe  emendation 

-id  to  annotationa  on  them.     A  short  lime 

illi  he  made  an  tmendalion  of  tlie  fullowini,' 

lUift — '  Sail*  dOQuentiae,  saplcntiae  pnnim ;' 

'  '^ad  *  loqucntiae   for  *  eloqiicnline.'    He  was 

'I'lied  (if  the  triitb  of  thia  emendation,  and 

I  fiw  it.     (Cetlim,  i.  IS.)     AccmilinK  lo  6e). 

"tole  on  the  aei-Knt  o^'  cerluin  Potuc  won!», 

i-m  m*  tiling  ufthi-  luttem  or  svmhola  In  the 

~, l:.  JuUuaC— t  t9  Ut  Oliffiu*  W 3ldliua  Cor- 
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VALLA.  LORENZO,  one  of  Iht-  moal  diillnimiJwJ 
IrOlio  ii-liulax»  of  ihe  Hneenth  centnrv.  "«»  hirrr  nt  Hmw, 
aopotding  lo  Dmkenborch,  in  HW.  \'-'-i—-.^—"--^--'f—~ 
live  yean  later.    He  wu  the  »on  m    . 
wa»  ediientfd  al  RTme,  and  becn7i!i 
Greek  Innguasc  under  Ihe  tuilion  im 
Iht'  Iroublea  conaeiinent  upnn  Ihe  ilcii 
Valla  withdraw  tVom  Rome,  anO  a;!- 
leacliini;  rhetoric  at  Pavia  and  Klil  < 

10  Nanlw.  where  he  contiinii^d  thr  i 
piined  Ui*  friendahip  of  KinffAlfi.' 

11  Mid  to  ba^e  iiwlructed  the  VioK  i; 

Valla   and   BrecadelTi   tWed   lo   rin  i_; 

dinner  tlie  works  nf  Ihe  anticnl*.  .. 
Rnmat5  Iliototy,  and  lo  converse  niili 
■ubleets  which  were  read.    While  W.  's  .,  .  < 

by  Ilia  writinga  ta  ahuw  hl>t  talent  ai>  a  critiL-  nn.i 
"Hie  freedom  with  which  he  trV'Slfd  Llvjr,  uid  'i' 
manner  In  wlileli  hi;  attacked  hiilorii^ol  ami  ii. 
erron,  drew  upon  him  the  twnlty  of  nintenipurr 
and  iheolOKiana,  fbt  to  donbl  the  aecunvi-y  of  ) 
mentu  was  regxided  in  tlinae  timM  na  a  kind  r 
.\nerhavinf;«pentiomeyean&t  Naplei,hewt-ni  . 
Bird  became  a  cunon  of  SI.  John  in  the  Tjileimi      n  (   i  , 
hereiiies  endanKered  hit  safety ;  ami  anermint.'  lime  lie  i-u 
compelkil.  by'the  i-oramnm!  of  the  j'lipB.  to  qiiil  Hmiic. 
Valla  returned  to  Naplei,  where  Alfonao,  a*  before,  nre 
Mm  ]1rolt^dinn  anunat  hia  «n«mie«,  and  in  l'M3th»kiiv 
appointed  him  hia  private  secretary.    The  nvinili-r  i-r  in'. 
enemies,  nmon^  wfioraweraaymenllonBecexd'.i'i 
and  PoRgio.  nka  inereaard  by  the  bitt«mc:i!'  '  . 
Vn.11a  Invcii^hed  at'ainst  them;  and  a  Iheolo-.'M  ■< 
in  which  he  bccRmp  inToIred  at  Naplea,  hnil  nn       i 
senoua  coni«|iicncea  for  him :  he  waa  aumnumed  lij'  ilie 
srchbiahop  of  Naplca,  b«fbre  an  aasnably  of  all  theelem 
of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  Iip  hnrat  atjva.     VaIIk 
evaded  the  oxecullon  by  dtclarin;;  thai  he  belieycd  eveiy- 
thin^  which  Ihe  ehiitch  required,  until  Aifon»o  had  tini« 
to  rescue  liim.     Po^^^rn  relate*  that  hv  trnit  siioiittrcil 
round   a  convent    at    Naples,  and  then  expelled  fruiu 
Naptea.    Tliis  story  is  believed  to  be  a  roalic>on»  rnhiic*- 
tiou  of  Poi;gio ;  Init  however  this  may  be.  Valla  left  Nii]>l<.-i 
anil  went  to  Rome  to  jurtiiy  himself  befbre  itn;  i"  pr  and 
the    enrdinaJs.    and   he    luoi-eeded  so  well    lliat   Pope 
Nlcholaa  V.  not  only  treated  him  wilh  pn-at  il  inline  I  ion, 
but  appointed  him  profeaor  of  rhetoHo  with  n  handiinne 
salary.    He  was  also  rcfttorcd  <o  hiK  [ilace  as  canon  tif  Kt- 
John  in  the  I.nteran,  and  waa  St  lost  ruiaed  to  Iho  nfflne  of 
icerelary  lo  Ihe  pojie.    He  died  at  Rome  In  MB7.  or,  ac- 
eonling  to  olhci*,  in  14(19,  and  wa*  hiirivd  in  the  church  of 
which  he  had  been  a  ennoii.  where  liis  tomlutone  still 
remains.    It  had  at  one  time  been  removed  I'lom  tha 
church,  but  Nlelnihr  discovered  it  and  cmiacd  i[  to  ht 
restored. 

Valla  was  the  9ib1e«t  I..atin  scholar  of  hi>  lime.    Ho  was 
the  first  who  read  the  anlienl  writers  in  a  Inie  tntical 
spirit.  He  was  dI*o  tlie  firstwhouointedoulincunsiMent-ii''' 
in  Liyy,  for  which  he  was  billcriy   pcraeeuted  by  i'oRiiJn 
and  Morandiia nf  Holo^a,    TTie  eontrovar»i«s  wliuh  "tr- 
carried  on  between  him  and  hi*  antajtonirts  kt.    ilrr.n 
unnijnalliil  iti  (he  Malory  nf  literature  tlir  Ili'ir  1     ■ 
th^  arc  foil  of  the  mo*  vehement  invective-  j  . 
dua  LupulaUima.    Valla'anotkaarcpartij  UuIlm  .    ,      .. 
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controversial  or  critical :  after  his  death,  two  collections  of 
them  were  published,  one  at  Venice  in  1492,  and  a  more 
complete  one  at  Basel  in  1540.  Tliose  works  winch  de- 
serve especitd  mention  are  his  *  Elepintiae  Sermonis 
Latini,*  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  is  still  verv 
useful ;  his  *  Notae  in  Novum  Testamcntum,  sive  de  Cof- 
latione  Novi  Testamenti,'  in  two  books;  and  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Livy  and  Sallust.  Valla  also  translated  into 
Latin,  the  Fables  of  /Esop,  Homer's  Iliad,  Thucydides, 
and  Herodotus.  The  last  translation  was  incomplete  when 
he  died,  and  was  finished  by  Pontanius.  Ilis  translations 
have  been  severely  censured  by  modem  critics  lor  their 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  their  deficiencies  may  not  have  risen  alto- 
gether from  his  imperfect  knowledjje  of  Greek  or  careless- 
ness, but  also  from  the  bad  manuscripts  wliich  he  useTl. 

The  biography  of  Valk  involves  many  difficulties,  which 
partly  arise  from  tlie  fulsic  or  oxafifufcraled  accounts  of  liis 
enemies.  A  minute  and  critical  hi.story  of  the  life  of 
Valla  is  jjiven  by  Di-akfuborch,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
his  edition  of  1-ivy.  Conij^are  also  Hodius,  De  Gruccis 
lilustriLus^  p.  104,  &c. ;  Vossius,  iJe  Hiistnr,  IaiL.,,  p. 
579*  &o. ;  Fabricius,  HihUothera  Ijithta  Mfdia**  H  Infimoe 
.klat.^  under  *  Valla,'  where  a  complete  list  of  his  works  is 
jriven  ;  Bayle,  Dictinnnaire  IL'ston'tjue  vt  Critique^  under 
'  Valla.* 

VALLADOLrO,  a  city  of  Spain,  cai)ital  of  the  province 
of  its  name  in  Old  Castile,  73  miles  south-west  of  Hiireros, 
and  100  miles  north-west  of  Mathid  :  41"  40'  N.  lat.,  4M2' 
W.  lon^.  The  city  stands  in  a  i)lain  bordered  by  lime- 
stone hills,  at  the  eoniluence  of  the  Pisucr^  and  the 
Ess^ueva.  Its  ancient  name  was  Pmtia ;  but  the  Arabs 
chanured  it  into  13clad  WaliJ,  or  the  town  of  NValiil,  alter 
WalUl  Ibn  Ilisbam,  the  eleventh  klialif  of  the  race  of 
Umevyah,  in  whose  tinu*  Spain  was  conquered  by  Tarik 
Ibn  Jjeyyjid  and  Musa  Ibn  Xosseyr.  The  exact  time  at 
which  Valladolid  was  recovered  from  the  Mosleius  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  probably  taken  with  otlier  cities  of 
Caatile  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  Philip  III.  ha\ing 
made  it  his  constant  residence,  the  city  is  full  of  sumptuous 
edifices  and  palaces,  which,  though  now  untenanted  and 
falling  to  ruin,  give  it  a  very  imposing  aspect.  The 
P]a9a  Mayor,  or  great  square,  and  the  streets  built  on  ])or- 
ticoes  heading  to  it,  are  the  only  ])aits  of  the  city  which 
present  some  animation  ;  the  re:>t  looks  miserable  and  de- 
serted. The  cathedial,  an  unfinished  edifice,  built  by  Juan 
de  Hcrrera,  the  arcbitect  of  the  K>curial,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.,  who  was  a  native  of  ^'alladolid,  was  intended 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mor.t  sumptuous  in  Spain;  but, 
like  manv  otlier  s^imilar  buildings,  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, tlie  church  and  convent  of  the  Henedictines, 
that  of  San  Gregorio  and  Las  Hueliras,  are  very  handsome  : 
but  the  college  of  San  Pal)Io  is  without  dispute  the  most 
remarkable  edifice  in  Valladolid,  from  its  general  elegance 
and  the  excpiisite  linish  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  its  *  port;ula,* 
or  frontispiece,  which  alter  a  lapse  of  31X)  years  preserve 
all  their  freshness  and  beauty,  fhe  royal  palace  is  also 
a  very  fine  bnilding  of  mixed  architecture,  but  it  suffered 
much  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Tbe  cbancilleria,  or  house 
where  the  court  of  justice  holds  its  sessions,  is  a  larire  and 
fine  structure  in  the  Tuscan  oider.  Valladolid  has  a  uni- 
versity, fonnded  by  A  lonzo  XI.  in  \\\\^:  it  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  school  of  jurispnulence,  and  continncd  to 
flouiish  till  tbe  end  of  the  last  century.  Anion «r  tbe 
coUeires  we/e  one  for  tlu*  Scotch  and  one  i'or  the  Kn^Iish  ; 
they  have  si:ico  been  blended  into  one,  called  Colegio  de 
los  Ir!and6>es.  Viilladoliii  luis  also  an  academy  of  tbe 
line  arts,  wbiili  Mippoils  a  school  of  paintinir  and  design, 
and  posses^e^  a  Hue  cul lection  of  models  in  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, and  painting.  Since  tbe  suppression  of  the 
convents,  all  the  objects  of  ait  belonging  to  the  various 
ri'.'lii:ioiis  hou>oJ  in  tbe  province  have  been  collected  in 
Vall.idolid,  an.l  a  irood  luu^eom  of  painting  and  sculpture 
has  been  fonned.  Anu):ig  tbe  scul])tures  are  the  works  of 
.Iiian  de  .Inni.  Heiniguete,  Becerra,  Toitioillas,  and  Gre- 
gorio IIiTniUidez. 

Valladolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial  city  ; 
but  i^ince  the  Io>^of  the  Spani.sh  colonies,  itsmannfaetures 
of  woollen  stuffs,  hat-*,  silk-ribands,  linen  and  cotton 
vam,  paper,  liquorice,  pottery  .ind  eaithenware,  leather. 
Sec.  are  now  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  town.  Trade  bow eser  has  considerably  increased  of 
late  by  th;.'  opening  of  a  canal  which  connects  the  H- 


suerga  with  the  river  Douro,  only  10  nules  di^bwt  ftm 
Valladolid,  and  which  is  intended  to  go  aa  far  as  SantudSr 
The  country  round  Valladolid  produces  white  wine  of  ^li 
qualitv,  madder,  silk,  olives,  and  com.  Coftl  is  aaid  to  b 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  if  so,  no  use  ii 
made  of  this  valuable  article.  Valladolid  is  the  see  of  i 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Burgos,  Ihi 
residence  of  a  captain-general,  gefe  politico*  or  prrlcf^ 
an  intendente,  and  other  public  functionaries  of  tbe  pit- 
vince.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  died  in  \)m 
city  on 'the  20th  of  May,  150C. 

(iMinano,  Dicionario  Geojs^rdJlcOj  vol.  ix.  pp.  23Q4: 
Pons,  Viage  de  JCspana^  vol.  ix.) 

VALLADOLID.     [Mexican  Statks.] 

VALLA'RIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  rf 
Apocynaceai,  so  called  from  ra//o,  Mo  enclose/  in  coikff- 
quence  of  its  bein^  used  for  fences  in  Java.  The  jtfCDitsii 
chanfcterised  by  having  a  salver-shaped  cornl,  oif  uhick 
the  tube  is  naked  and  tlie  limb  5-parted.  Stamens  5,  ei» 
serted ;  anthers  adhering,  filaments  with  a  fleshy  gibbosty 
at  the  apex.  Hypogynous  scales  5,  combined  at  Uie  (««. 
Ovary  2  celled.  Fruit  of  2  follicles.  Seeds  fiu-nished  wilk 
a  tui\  of  hairs  at  the  umbilical  end.  Tlie  species  c*onal 
of  a  few  twining  shrubs,  which  are  found  in  China,  tbe 
Indian  islands,  and  the  plains  of  India.  Of  these  V.  Per- 
gulana,  calUnl  Kcbiteij  hircosa  by  Roxburgh,  and  conmioan 
the  Indian  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  is  remarkable  te 
its  oifensive,  goat-like  smell ;  while  V.  dichotcma,  icdh 
genous  in  tlie  north-western  provinces,  is  remaikable  £ar 
its  agreeable  odour.  Its  leaves  are  employed  there  » 
poultices. 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DELLA,  surnamed  II  Pellegrino.  a 
traveller  of  the  I7th  century,  was  born  at  liome  on  tk 
2nd  of  April,  158G.  Possessed  of  an  independent  fortiUK, 
he  spent  his  youth  in  literary  pursuits ;  his  verses  procun:^ 
him  admission  into  tbe  academy  of  the  Uraoristi.  Tbt 
expectation  of  a  war  created  by  the  disturbances  whidi 
followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  induced  Delia  Valle  ts 
turn  soldier.  He  does  not  appear  however  to  liave  ieci 
anv  land  service  at  that  time;  and  of  a  cruise  which  ht 
made  off  tbe  coasts  of  Barbaiy  in  a  Spanish  fleet  in  1611, 
he  i^ays  himself  that  they  bad  only  scuffles,  not  battles. 

An  unsuccessful  love  affair,  in  which  he  waa  engaged  m 
his  return  to  Rome,  drove  him  to  Naples  to  consult  hii 
friend  Mario  Schipano,  about  a  project  he  had  formed  tf 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  At  Naples  he  took  upon  him  tbf 
habit,  and  made  a  vow  always  to  bear  the  name,  of  a  pi* 
grim.  He  embarked  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  June,  161^ 
and  continued  an  unsettled  traveller  till  1G2G.  He  &A 
bent  his  course  to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached  oi 
the  15th  of  Ausrust ;  be  remained  there  till  the  ISth  of 
September,  1U15.  From  Constantinople  he  proceeded  ty 
way  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Leaving  Cain 
on  the  8th  of  .March,  IGIG.  he  travelled  by  land  to  Ale|^ 
and  Bagdad,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Maani  Gmm^ 
lida,  a  young  Chaldean,  a  native  of  Mardin^  whenei 
her  parents  had  been  driven  by  the  Kurds,  and  manici 
her.  Delia  Valle  earned  his  wife  into  Persia,  where  be 
^\as  favouiably  received  by  Shah  Abbas.  He  remained  ii 
Persia  frix  years  (.January,  1G17,  to  January,  1U23.S  duiinj 
which  time  he  visited,  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  Ispahaib 
the  Caspian  provinces,  and  Azerbijan.  He  served  in  a 
war  between  Persia  and  tbe  Porte,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  some  amelionition  of  the  condition  of  Chiutiui 
in  Pei-sia.  In  December,  1G21,  his  wife  died  :  he  had  bfr 
cor]?se  embalmed,  intendim;  to  cany  it  to  Rome  with  lu& 
In  tbe  beginning  of  IG2:{  he  sailed  from  Gambroon  to 
Sunit :  he  remained  in  India  till  the  close  of  1G24.  He 
returned  by  Muscat  to  Basrah,  traversed  the  desert  \» 
Aleppo,  and  visiting  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples  by 
the  wa\-,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  28th  of  March,  1G& 
Here  Delia  Valle  deposited  the  body  of  his  wife  in  tJif 
tomb  of  bis  ancestors,  on  the  23rd  of'«May,  1627:  he  pw 
nounccd  a  funeral  oration  over  her,  in  the  deliveiy  of 
which  he  was  interru])ted  by  his  tears.  Some  authoniif 
that  his  audience  sympathised  with  him ;  others  that  tbtf 
laughed  at  him. 

Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  Delia  Valle  presented  a  mcnioff 
on  the  condition  of  Georgia,  appointed  him  aia  hononzr 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  Soon  afler  he  buried  bv 
firs(t  wife,  Delia  Valle  manied  a  young  relation  of  hen  vte 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels.  Having  in  a  viokii 
access  of  anger  killed  a  coachman  on  the  Place  of  8t 
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;  DKir  AtaiJptuia.  il*«ll  Viua- 
» j)»i!a  i4ii»n,  ft'  'JO  ili  No>imil>r«. 
fklUliiLd  ilic  linl  iiwi  ut  llic  ii-llDn 
lu|iitiiD  if>  tb«  iTOUiiw  dI'  t'ia  ti»vtflii : 
I  tumliiiorj  m  one  -ita.  valumn,  ani] 
|1  ilowTi  tho  naimllte  1o  the  linnJ  ol'  liu  uULrruu;): 
i>  Giovrids.  The  Irtlont  nlniintc  Ui  rvniu  tt>>ri> 
ilaltrr  lii»  ileAtli,  m  163!^  In  Iwii  vnlumet:  Uie 
lit— his  Emlinn  trawla  ftnd  hw  ntuon  u>  Korau— 
'  'ii)ii>d  in  I0Ij2.  Tlik  ooik  bw  bean  tntnabUtd 
:h.  Pulcli,  AJiil  (ivniitm;  ah  Kci^'litk  Uaiuilaliou 
4  luul  was  pulillnlwit  in  lliik'S.  Tlia  racmciir  nn 
d  la  I'ltiuB  "N'm.  «M  irMtrrted  by  1'hiv^ 
U  vulunm  uf  loa  colli^ctiAti.  In  1V44  DvlU 
dKiiHmtlvH  erUie  actvoulunrsirfluaBi-i-oDd 
_  M  nol  Bppuir  ever  tn  hnre  bMni  publnbctL 
n  iSa.  &0  ttcvuunt.  ill  Lutin,  of  Itu:  kinfE*  or 
,  t  III  I'eiM*!,  ftDil  Home-plAn*  Aod  clnLWUi(;«, 
Is  willow  rrlbitd  to  Bommunkiitc  (or  publicntioii. 
"v»ppiiim  to  Iia\ulii^eii  t^ah  aii<t  vtiiti,  bul  he 
Uw  8iiiM.'i!tilibiltly  tu  enli'rnal  impioMiotu.  re- 
uiii  facility  ol  i-ijn'cnnii,  wliiuli  U  IrC' 
0  penuiu  of  ttmt  i'h«nitli:r.  Hi*  accounis 
'  MX»,  o(  llie  exlrriikt  ii|ipir»ituicv  of  ratun- 
Tt  ux6  oiithiins,  ore  lively  lUul  tuuurale, 

ie,rioM^iiv»fhllin'Lrtttre/amllia.Tv 

•  Mario  Scmpann;  BeHori,  li/t  of  Ittlla 
d  lo  tlie  (<ditiim  of  bu  'tVavtila  pubUalied  at 
n  1062;  lihgraphin  UnlKrrtiUf.) 
LETS.  '  V/\\y  hiu  llui  tuih  luiy  nimintatnx?'  U  the 
n  IVum  ^liiuh  Dc  Luc,  wriliug  in  1702.  kIh  out  to 
idliid  ttliute  gmlogicol  lyatcu;   ftnti  to  Mswer  at 
^ctittlmu  the  cunvnpoiiilitif;  queatton,  Wliy  bmi  tint 
~JF  Vnlloni*  raquiros  fer«reni.-i-  tg  aiuiOBt  llie  uTiliru 
— iieru  Irutlis  wbicll  have  bnrti  e»litlih»licd  by 
n  into  the  »lruclun!  of  llie  crust  or  lli«  kIoW. 
n  theM  liolluwi  on  Ibv  Kurfiicca  (if  plaiiui.  hilly  Hlopnt, 
Kwp  inonnlauis.  *e  b«hotil  not  only  the  remilts  of 
ipherie  aitBMM«s  hath  rhomicnl  luid  iDCchanicBl.  and 
i  flowing*  ornlrcams,  opvntiiiK  under  the  neliial  con- 
Ik  uf  nnturv  on  iDslerials  of  uiiei|aal  iuduration.  hut 
>  earlier  elt'ects  o(  otbw  walery  «gencl«a,  under 


nint<>n«l^  '1Jir<frf filly  dmim- 
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value  nbUUlUuitedlrutliBOfltrn  \iv  , 

vtiv  unwUuIy  Difulu  tha  bonU  i>f  wli ' 

Ibi'uiy.     'Iliiiugh  Ue  t.uu  niolil  i<i 

tvhoNa   liji*  nui«  ilr.cp  laki«  cnulii  nvi   l'.>"    i  < 

tiL(«U  by  tiie  Btnaoui  now  runuins  in  Iliera,  hi*  v 

ontiUeU  to  tay  lliat  ■  all  the  Dutioni  <if  ttiw  i:<  < 

liruduued  by  thp  raiii-vrnlcr!  ujiim  nnr  mnii'  ■ 

their  eU8tenc«  ii"'-  '* ■  ■" '"— -' 

Ut^loX;/.)    Aiii)  1  >     '  ■    ■ 
beyond  the  aiui  I 
in  lime  of  ruin,  ' 
l»ul.  llial  rivers  I  ■ 

i,P\l,ytlUffi  muiilr>,tw„i.  ■■/  llnl!,n„.,„  n,:in>.  .■  ...        , 

llicoriu  lluutu})povtcd  were  only  uiciicM'ul  in    . 

ing  eachothw:  modwii  g«ology  W  bueu  ii'i> 

a  very  dtttrrvnt  procv**.     Mr.  I.v-il,  ^I.  THI.i' 
Scrupe,  andotltcr  mudumvrritc!n,Ii:i-.i 
IBrlial  M>lotion«  of  Jtankiilar  cnot'.  : 
lion  orihc  fvaturea  of  tlie  valleys  <.>i 
and  the  Kheniuli  provinces;  but  to  >.: 

of  the  theory  at  valley*,  va  muti  tui.. 

otltei' f^ually  e*t»blbih«d  local  rewlu.  XUb  im  .u 
ludevd  virluKlly  tuiknowlodgud  by  Ihn  cloipivni  tMii>i 
whom  th«  Hutfnman  hypotbcun  oavc*  iln  i-i-IuIihh, 
even  while  li«  dctlftrM  tfu  ({real  IkiIIow  of  Ihc  \.i\m, 
be  Uie  work  of  tho  Rhflnu.  lie.  udd*,  Itiia  Itnvt.  «Ui'ii 
Alpi  ro*c  nut  of  the  ita,  may  have  iiidudvd  luiinv 
preMioim  of  tlu;  nuri'aue  wliieh  the  river  joincil  lii;-iii: 
and.  front  Iwinic  a  wiies  uf  Inkei.  beeatne  one  e"'"'  >'iN 
'I'u  tuliu  tliB  problfui  of  Uw  formation  of  valli-is  tn 
extent,  let  m  IracL,'  to  imatpnalion  tlie  t^oursi'  ui  >:  i 
udemble  liver,  vrhieli,  (wantienciiig  in  a  raountniTi-iit! 

totlio  en»tward,  nainel}',  in  the  diieclionuf  it>>'  ili] 

the  Ktmtn.  ami,  alter  Iravenins  the  ububJ  varldy  ul'  ^-kju. 
;io»  ileelf  into  a  tJiallow  ies  full  o(  powerfi'il  tvin\-n' 
The  Aummit  of  ilrMntwEd  betwtfen  one  nver  a 
and  anutiier  bein^  vnppoM'd  (o  he  below  llie  level  of  p 
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dted.  (N.B.  The  general  features  of  the  higher  parts  of 
mountain-valleys  are  nearly  the  same  around  glaciers, 
and  these  features  are  liable  to  change  by  the  violent 
alternations  of  temperature.) 

B.  l*he  second  stage  of  valleys  is  that  which  admits  of 
the  union  of  permanent  natural  springs  to  the  occasional 
hill-side  floocls,  and  of  the  gathering  of  these  streamlets 
into  a  rapid  and  agitated  river.  The  now  augmented 
water  is  often  confined  in  a  narrower  glen  than  any  of  its 
tributaries,  and  rushes  and  cascades  among  rocks  and 
mounds,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  show  proof  that  the 
course  of  the  stream  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
levels  changed,  in  consequence  of  eroding  action. 

C.  At  length  the  glen  opens  in  a  pebbly  plain,  or  sinks 
into  a  broad  and  quiet  lake.  Such  lakes,  or  plains  which 
seem  to  have  been  lakes,  arc  of  very  general  occurrence 
along  the  line  of  rivers,  while  thev  are  engaged  in  the 
midst  of  tJieir  parent  mountains  (Oerwent  Water,  Llan- 
beris,  Locli  Tay).  They  even  appear  at  the  foot  of  parti- 
cular mountains,  receiving  only  occasional  streams  (Red 
Tarn,  under  Helvellyn),  and  in  a  great  variety  of  cases 
appear  to  be  irregular  hollows  left  after  great  disturbances 
of  the  stratification  amon&:Kt  the  angularly  posited  masses 
of  broken  ground.  Their  depth  is  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
thousand  feet  (Lake  of  Geneva)  below  the  level  of  the 
valley ;  and  as  the  rivers  which  enter  the  upper  ends  there 
lose  their  force  in  the  exmnsion  of  water,  and  drop  their 
transported  sediments,  the  growth  of  vew  land  m  that 
part  of  such  lakes  is  proportioned  to,  and  is  in  truth  a 
measure  of,  the  whole  enects  of  those  rivers  in  transporting 
away  the  detritus  of  the  mountains  round  their  source. 
Such  lakes  then  are  natural  dynamometers,  which  may 
with  proper  caution  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
transported  materials  delivered  into  them  in  given  timA 
by  nvers;  they  also  give  the  sum  of  all  the  effects  of 
this  kind  performed  by  such  rivers ;  and  thus  finally  they 
are  natural  chronometers :  for  by  dividing,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  integral  effect  or  mass  of  deposited 
materials  by  the  rate  of  annual  progress,  an  approxi- 
mate answer  in  years  is  riven  to  the  question  of  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  that  river  began 
to  flow.  By  this  argument  De  Luc  arrived  at  the  con 
elusion  that  the  desiccation  of  our  continents  by  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  a  phenomenon  of  no  very  great  anti- 
quity, belonging  to  an  epoch  only  a  few  thousand  years 
removed  from  our  own.  Though  geologists  cannot,  from 
the  evidence  of  particular  lakes  in  certain  districts,  adopt 
this  conclusion  for  other  districts  where  quite  different 
phenomena  appear,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  other  eminent 
persons  have  declared  the  argument  of  De  Luc,  within  its 
proper  limits,  to  be  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  In  all 
cases  then  where  lakes  arc  so  interposed  in  the  path  of  a 
river  that  they  must  be  believed  to  have  received  all  the 
sediments  which  that  river  has  brought,  the  cubic  volume 
of  these  accumulations  in  the  lake  may  l>e  compared  with 
the  cubic  space  of  the  concavities  between  the  hills  along 
the  line  of  tlie  rivers  and  rivulets  above  the  lake  ;  and  if 
found  to  be  inferior  in  a  noteable  degree,  we  may  positively 
conclude  that  these  concavities  have  not  been  producetf, 
though  doubtless  they  have  been  enlarged  and  modified, 
by  the  atmospheric  agencies  belonging  to  that  particular 
area  of  dniinage.  Now  tiiis  coin])arison  has  been  otten 
made,  and  generally  with  the  positive  residt,  tliat  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  valleys  above  tlie  lakes  is  not  the  effect  of 
those  watery  agencies  now  exerted  within  them.  Kxca- 
vated  however  some  of  them  have  been  by  watery  acrency, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  surface  slopes  have  been  adjusted 
by  this  jKJwer,  both  in  level  and  in  direction,  to  the  boun- 
daries ol  the  p^e^ent  lake  :  but  we  must  avoid  the  eiTor  of 
assuming  that  no  other  currents  havinu:  u  different  oriirin 
may  have  operated  in  those  valleys  before  tlie  existence  of 
the  lakes. 

D.  Beyond  the  region  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  flowing 
away  from  the  rucrired  mountains,  encounter  ranses  of 
stratified  rocks,  often  very  reijularly  inclined  at  a  moderate 
angle,  in  parallel  ridges  and  hollo\^'s  which  correspond  fo 
alternately  hanl  and  soft  portions  of  the  series  of  strata. 
If  there  were  no  L*tij)s  across  these  ridges,  so  as  to  connect 
thiMr  intervenini;  hollows,  each  of  these  hollows  would  in- 
clude one  or  many  lakes,  and  the  river  whose  c<HiR»e  we 
are  tiacing  could  liot  pn^s  over  the  first  of  the  ridges  until 
the  hollow  space  between   it  and    the   lake  district  (C) 

filled  with  water,  generally  at  a  high  level.    If  puch 


a  circumstance  were  supposed  ever  to  have  happemi 
waters  might  l>e  imagined  to  make  themselves  a  pi 
across  this  ridge,  and,  by  like  reasoning,  acroH  any  1 
ridges  lying  beyond.  (I^e  the  figures,  ait.  Gsoloot 
ii.,  p.  145,  and  those  in  page  97.) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  more  than  one  gnnip  of 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows — as  the  mountain  lune 
group  (/)«  followed  by  the  oolitic  ridges  (o)»  or  thoi 
the  chalk-hills  (c) — ^lie  on  the  course  of  even  one 
and  require  the  repetition  of  such  phenomena  to  le 
for  the  course  of  the  valley.  But  a  greater  difBculty 
be  encountered.  The  very  hollows  themselves  in  i 
these  sheets  of  water  are  imagined  to  have  sprea 
valleys,  and  yield  as  plain  proof  that  they  also  have 
excavated  and  modified  by  watery  action,  as  the 
channels  which  cross  them.  For  in  the  midst  of  sud 
lows,  insulated  hills  (the  unremoved  portions  of  the 
or  the  nearest  superjacent  strata)  remain  variously  ( 
buted,  to  mark  the  antient  height  of  the  land  thereii] 
attest  the  enormous  degradation  which  has  l>een 
occasioned.  If  then  the  supposed  lake  gave  the  fa 
break  over  and  cut  through  the  enclosing  barrier  of 
beyond,  so  as  to  shape  a  course  and  descent  to  the  rive 
excavation  of  the  space  in  which  the  lake  was  gat 
was  the  fruit  of  earlier  and  different  watery  fR:tion. 
conclusion  is  again  and  again  forced  upon  our  atte 
as  we  proceed  along  the  line  of  the  valley. 

£.  In  crossing  through  the  parallel  ridges  and  he 
of  hard  and  soft  strata,  the  river  is  confined  to  steep,  na 
angularly  bent  passages  among  the  hard  rocks  ;  but  i 
sotter  strata  between  them  it  flows  and  ivinds  ok 
liberty,  through  wider  spaces,  which  o]>en  far  on 
side,  and  bring  additional  supplies  of  water.  In  thes 
lows  the  velocity  of  the  stream  dies  away,  and  the 
ments  derived  from  wasting  of  the  adjoininc^  high  gn 
fall  on  fertile  meadows  in  floods  or  silt  up  their 
channels  in  times  of  slack-water,  while  around  appe 
sulated  hills,  left  by  the  antient  water-currents  whicn  i 
away  the  materials  around  them. 

F.  The  river  on  emerging  from  these  ranges  of  set 
ary  strata  enters  a  wide  region  of  plains  and  low  hi 
gravel  (£"),  rising  irregularly  amidst  alluvial  plain 
marshes  (m),  amongst  which,  for  a  certain  distance 
tide  flows  up  the  expanded  river-channel. 

AVherever  these  marshy  plains  and  gravelly  ridge 
locally  related  by  geographical  situation  and  distrib 
to  the  main  stream  or  smaller  branches,  so  as  to  allt 
the  possibility  of  referring  their  formation  to  the  acti 
the  existing  Huviatile  and  tidal  currents,  it  would  be 
philosophy  to  look  for  a  more  remote  or  more  gt 
cause.  Tiiis  is  ol\en  the  case,  perhaps  generally  so, 
the  alluvial  sediments,  for  they  contain  often  tresh 
shells  and  other  marks  of  limited  lacustrine  or  fluv 
action  ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  gravel  bed 
ridges.  These  often  lie  across  the  path  of  the  river 
and  olTen  rise  to  a  great  height  above  it ;  often  com 
stones  not  only  bevond  the  present  power  of  the  rii 
transport,  but  such  as  do  not  occur  in  situ  in  any  pj 
the  area  drained  by  its  main  stream  or  tributiurj-  watei 

Yet,  from  their  form,  distribution,  and  composition, 
is  no  doubt  that  some  have  been  wholly  accumulatec 
all  modified  by  water-currents :  so  that  here  again  we 
proof  of  the  waste  and  remodelling  of  the  surface  of  the 
by  other  forces  than  the  existing  jitmospheric  agenci< 

G.  On  reaching  the  sea,  we  find  the  influence  o 
fiver  prolonged  into  the  salt-water :  augmenting  the 
of  sediments  drilled  coastwise  by  the  tide,  and  fveblv  s 
in;^  in  the  distribution  of  them.  But  the  bed  of  the  : 
unequal,  solt,  or  rocky,  excavated  into  hollows,  and  v 
by  sand-banks  and  gravel-beds,  not  unlike  those  oi 
nei:rhlM)uring  land,  and  even  yielding,  as  they  do,  bor 
giirantic  extinct  mammalia  fHappisburgh  coast \  "i 
points  of  aj^rcement  between  the  actual  sea-bed  an 
neiuhbonring  lands  mark  some  community  of  origin ; 

'  land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  sea,  and  owes 
of  its  inreerularities  to  marine  currents  (as  Buffon  thou 
or  the  sea's  bed  is  subsided  land.  Kacli  of  these  xoi 
partially  and  locally  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  c 
sea-currents  having  power  to  alter  the  distribution  of  j 
banks  and  gravel-l)anks  to  some  considerable,  though 
precisely  known,  depth  ;  and  as  all  the  stratified  crust  o 
earth  has  been  once  the  bed  of  the  sea,  it  is  evident 
the  action  of  marine  currents  is  a  cause  of  universal  s] 
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d  with  ibo  pKyuraJ  gro^pliy 
r  pheiii>mi>Ra.  eilhvr  ull  xi  Hit 
ncUtvii.  miijbD  tiftinllvlpd  by 

Qjor  purtaortbe  wurlil.  and  ilnnly 

KlanpiilyB  plnin  count  of  rcMonin^  1o  lh«ia. 
Bprlivn   of  ■tniMplirriu   n^nuie*.  nvi^r-ntrcaniluli. 
"Hmlh  'If  "Hlii,\il  lalici.  >vitli  or  «ithr,nt  Lrl<n-tt'r*, 


^  1  aad  \aki»  am  by  drau^hU  aou  latin- 

I  uij  by  thn  vari^le  inttuence  of  wind  and  t^nt' 
\  ibi  Sool  mult*  an  nf  Ihn  utnie  ohauwctur. 
Il  inditputitble.  It  iteiiuRlly  txve  lliat  llie  dlteotioo 
DuiliQK  wubMy  a^«nci«i  oo  Iho  Iftiid  m  detonninvd 
rpiDMnt  Klatioa  of  l«vi-l»  between  the  (liflVronl 
ntwd,  and  belwvt-Q  ibv  land  ftnd  tli*  »ea.  Mura- 

^  (bllowa  inevilikbly  triat  lh«  tiitn  of  the 

"'■tins  af^oneiea  lm>  bs^n  to  diminiah  Uio 

)■  ot  the  naithV  kurtaoE.  tlial  Js  touv,  la 

KtO  •mooth  atitl  )ev«I  tlin  va1l<>]r«,  lo  £  J  up 

L  wbUcli  arc  u  piul  uf  the  vulicja;  in  a  wan!,  to 
julfk  inlQ  lakui,  and  I'haiiiiu  into  valca.  by  a  mm 
ictiancmfomM  which  liiul  bcminoiv  baldly  narked 

»  of  nature. 

HMt  lh«r«fora  beliava  that  iinmi<dial«l)'  aAor  Iho 

Ion  Df  the  land,  Us  grand  cliaiiu  uf  mountain*  and 

RltuiKHu  vaktt  wen)  mote  tiimlv  outlined,  more 

snd  itronitt;  niodolWd.  dtieprranil  higher  than  tliey 

^^iar.  Mill  it  only  nsmftiia  to  ioijuirt  lo  wlial  known 

d  cause*  thi*  cAn  be  Juatly  Houribed. 

ml  remember.  finA.  titat  thr  miftKei  of  slnttiflca- 

'  le  M»'>  bod  vrere  onoe  ooni  inuou*.  but  im  Uiv  land 

now  int^miplwl  by  exc«v«(ed  vsJIey*  and  left 

lercd  OR  rmiJuul  hills:    Ecuondly,  that  these  nir- 

'  plaiiu  ur  ncarij'  aUi  and  huntoiilal  or  uearly 

,  iiow  they  oro  found  contojied,  ruptunid.  plaued 

lUr  posUioiu,  verlit-'Ol.  or  cvrn  reventcid  in  pnr- 

Kgions.    The  latter  chuui  iif  ulfectik  depcmh  on 

'    Loluro  of  the  plrT*tin;|f  inovomcnt*  to  wliii;)i 

■  mbjvbt  1    ttiv  fouacT  ia  oilen  indtuendent 

di&turbuncd,  and  wciiut  lo  bu  due  to  tn<i  luvre 

Pof  pawnrful  uurrctita  of  wntw.    But  it  i»  cnrn 

Qui  the  line  of  Dieiie  ^ullevs  I*  iMIiiw  of  a  I'aiilt. 

(jFiidiDftl  biutn.  oronlielinal  ndKaTmt  i*  towy,  n 

HT  ipffrAmw^  a  line  of  least  remiidance,  determined 

"«•  Ulterior  to  the  current  of  wster  which,  flowini^ 

llfn  the  line,  or  both  up  and  down,  hat  worn  it  into 

fir  ne  remeraber  that  the  most  poirorAd  mechanical 

f  natar  tnkus  plovc  on  the  icatoiwt. ;  if  wc  rEmem- 

k  b^  the  coiilioual  at  the  penodical  riaJng  oT  the 

ivltttora)  action  hiw  hr«n  Irantrrrrcd  ftvm  point  to 

~T  txfy  part  of  the  arvn  of  the  Um,  traginnini^ 

t  motintatnit  at  (he  mutco  of  the  proMnt  rivers, 

"k'ely  Wftihinc  nnd  wnjitiiig  uvi-cy  |inrt ;  we  ■hall 

ly  admit  ui  this  one  tiniven&l  and  pnwbrhil  ngeticy 

•iitinipnl  canne  whicli  broke  the  umlinuity  of  the 

'>r  atmlo,  waihsd  away  the  leiul  rc«i»ling  and  l«n 

iiai^Mt  jiart*.  and.  by  Mic«eMivvlv  rvtirin;  lincH  of 

"  mdoi^ly  oompleted  Iho  main  Icaluren  of  the  vnl- 

I  kflb  which  had  not  been  previously  imprvMed 

Vl  nlMMnQeiui  movemenr^ 

nbuic  •^encitx  mutt  be  ndinitled  to  have  irrcatly 

nl  ii)  lliiii  re-iutt,  Mpeeialiy  if,  n*  ^eolo'-iiitH  HUp- 

V  wfre  groundH  t'nr  bplievin^  the>>o  In  hnvn  brrn 

'  '    n  th<i  iniiivr  wnut  of  thii  world,  when  llic 

jduie  wiw  piThaii*  liitibCT  aud  Ihe  almoKpherv  in 

re  highly  vniiorons.    Nor  muit  we  und«iv 

)  iiddinic  poner  uf  nodern  tlreamn.  or  the  volume 

ktiiinfialed  uulhy  in«tv«>  which  tliey  lnuii]iort 

Clt  !u  fwt  K  ^iKVtion  tint  modem  rivora  liava  cut 


yt'l  ill-o 

final  n.l;>'. 

rii'llinu  nui  lUuHiiuirs,  iiui,liiu4iii|{  llir  kti-iu  ni  nur  lahM,^ 
ind  •oneninu  for  the  fntum  want*  nf  menlii™!  thr  niBnitil 
IVntiirR*  uf  hlllM  wlUcU  will  not  alirhyi  Oi-ky  the  ha;id  --' -"  ^ 
diwlry. 

erne  reader  nho  desru*  to  fkiltow  ovi  ihU  luvt-  antuee 
may  toiutiJt  witli  grirat  idvanlaKe  Do  I.uc't  wort^— u 
Lrllrrx  an  fitv^nn ;  I^tftt  tur  TUttt.  tU  U  JVrt*  of  4 
t Homme:  PlavCur.  JHiMniiitmt  nj  HtUlaHiau  TKtvn j)L 
Buckland'a  HHiqitta  DilHtnautf  ;  LyeSl ;  Miin'hiton;  T)a*-9 
win;  nnd  otlier  modem  whior*.  Tlie  nrti^Ii:  I'^hallclV 
RoAtw  kii  this  work  may  alio  be  ivrad  :  M.  AL-aiut  ■  J>>^S 
ettialiona  oit  Glatiert  Imve  aoTcnil  jmiIoI)  oj  important^ 
beanuir  on  the  subject  of  Vall«fViw) 

VAU.IS'VO.    [S.RviA.1     ' 

V  ALUMNE'Rl.  or  VAUSNIBTU.  ANTOT>nO.  t_  ..„ 
lion  natural ist,  waa  hornoo  Maytlic  3nl,  loOl,  al  (h«  Daallfli 
(jfTrewlico,  ofwhiphhin  ihlher  wam^uvmior.  He  reeeivad^ 
his  ea/ly  cilucnliun  I'rura  tlie  JHiiil*  nl.  Mudcna,  and  by  I 
them  WHS  inntrui^led  in  the  philutophy  and  nt'lcriee  of  (ha  I 
nohoolji  of  Uio  day.  In  Iiil3  M  repaired  ti>  Ilologiia,fl 
wh««  he  vliulied  medicine  under  ihf  tvl.  }>i«kiI  jMitl]iii;hi,9 


and  B«<iuired  IVom  lum  a 
nature,  aa  wdl  u  au  impr, -. 
th«  pteTBjIine  Hvtiteniii  of  |  < 
Ifil't  hn  gmdYiot.d    Hi    H,^   . 

Bolocua,    to  jnmnie    hU    lui; :,...:.., 

Malpiahi,  who  slier  Ihrvv  iiiuit  yt-:u3  . 
auid  I  o  have  diamiwed  hia  pupil  in  theie  < 
are  ideal  xod  mutablC'    Obnervalion  and 


...nivd  ra  I 
':.»^.L'i  undvrJ 
fu>liiii;Hliiia,  If  4 
■At:  -ayatetncj 
■perlence  »— 


Milid  and    unnhangeable.'     Uc  vinlti'd  I'lulun.  Vexuvvi 

and  Parma,  and  in  1688  coinmenucd  the  niat^oe  iif 

phynciau  in  liesfp"-    Here  lie  devoted  i^  ni*  leiaun 


neiehbOiiirliood,  nnd  oflmm«nc«d  a  aeriei  at  obiormtloiM 
■HI  thd  anatomy  of  Uie  silkworm.  iVom  which  lie  roe  led  lo- 1 
Ihe  study  generally  of  llie  metaniorplious  ami  ncneratwH'T 
ofinHpct*.  Huvin)ri>iil)rt>lwdl)iiolwtrYBtion«,theyacf]tiirfil« 
him  srrul  repiitatltiu,  and  he  wiui  invited  lo  ttwaw  wl 
choir  anionc*t  the  medical  prorcdiwrs  of  the  Univern^  ofv 
t'adna  in  1700.  On  Inking  hi*  pocition  amongM  the  T 
twiehewofBU  old  umvor«ity,  lie  felt  that  lii«  viewn  were] 
uppo*od  to  prevailing  ■yrtcms,  and  in  order  to  prevent  1 
any  nl&rm  at  hi»  leauhlng;  he  pttbliiihed  ti  leutura  1 
in  nhicR  he  endeavourpd  to  roainlain  the  position  that  \ 
the  Btudiei  of  the  moderns  do  not  overturn,  but  conffim  • 
tlie  medita!  knowledge  of  the  ftflilenla.  NntwithitRniliog  I 
thio  attempt  to  appease  the  odvocAteaofoId  qnlem*.  oud  of  J 
entire  ubedieiice  to  prescribed  luithority,  Valhnneri  otlachcd  A 
with  so  much  energy  the  pi-ev*jlinff  errors  in  medioimi,!^ 
nnd  eiipeciRlly  in  the  si-ieneeu  of  anatomy  imd  phviiolof  ~ 
that  he  met  with  much  oppmdlion.  Bui  he  fuuna  an  al 
protector  in  Frederic  Maneilo,  Ihe  prnruralor  of  St.  Mark.  ' 
and  in  1711  was  appointed  lo  the  first  thnir  nf  (h«  tlieory 
of  medicine. 

During  Ihe  interval  of  his  Ie«tiim  VaUisncri  took  oftry    I 
opportunity  of  slivJylng  nalurv)  history,  and  fcr  this  pnr»   I 

Ce  made  on  oncnrsion  to  the  Apenaioes,  and  oIm  vIuImI  J 
^ea,  VittL,  Le^iom.  florence,  and  othsr  pari*  of  ttoljr.fl 
In  these  excnraiona  he  made  conwdemble  eol)ecl['aM  of  4 
nhjecta  in  tiohiml  hiBtory,  n*  well  Rs  found  immy  euh-  ^ 
ji'fta  of  intereitins  tescaroh  for  the  mictowupi^  wltirh  l\o 
Used  with  Kieat  ^ucoew.    Iti  173(i  he  "in  invited  bj  Pom 
nieinent XI.  lo  become  jihyiooinn  to  lii»  hulinun  in  the    , 
pkoc  of  the  celebrated  tantiei,  iral  he  refused.     In  172« 
the  duke  of  Modena  prcwuted  Urn  with  the  order  of -I 
kninhtltnod.  whieh  wws  to  be  b«reditMy  in  his  Ibmily.  (In  m 
WNa  also  invited  early  in  his  cuwrr  to  become  ar«1  profiiMef Jj 
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ofphyslc  At  Turin,  with  a  lar^i^e  salary,  which  he  declined. 
He  waa  known  by  his  writingti  and  correspondence  to  men 
of  science  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  married  in  1692, 
and  although  his  wife  produced  him  eighteen  children, 
she  managed  his  family  with  so  much  goqd.  sense  and 
prudence,  that  he  was  always  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
enjoyed  much  domestic  fe  licit  v.  He  died  on  the  12th 
January,  ITSK),  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Eremitani  at  Padua.  He  left  behind  him  only  four  of  his 
numerous  family,  three  daughters  and  one  son,  who  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  father's  works,  in  three  folio  vo- 
lumes, at  Venice,  in  1733. 

Valiisneri  deservedly  ranks  high  as  a  naturalist  and  a 
physician.  He  publisiied  many  pajiers  on  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  hi^tor)',  in  wliicli  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  observation  of  external  nature  before  proceed- 
ing to  generalization.  He  did  much  by  his  anatomical  and 
pliysiological  inquiries,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of 
Malpighi,  Redi,  and  others,  to  rescue  medicine  from  the 
thraldom  of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  tlie  absurd 
hypotheses  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  which 
prevailed  in  his  day.  He  was  a  great  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  equivocai  or  spontaneous  generation,  a  notion 
tiiat  was  generally  entertained  by  physioloc:ists  of  that 
day,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  otten  looked  upon  as 
involving  consequences  opposed  to  religious  truth.  His 
contributions  to  botany  were  nut  numerous;  but  his  cata- 
logue of  plants  collected  around  Leghorn  was  a  valuable 
production  of  its  time,  and  his  paper  on  the  fructification 
of  Lf-mfia  was  an  important  addition  to  existins:  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  a  verj*  obscure  and  interesting  tribe  of 
]j]ants.  As  a  physician  lie  was  a  judicious  obser\'er  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  relieving  disease,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  use  Peruvian  bark :  lie  published  several  essays 
on  the  action  of  this  and  other  medicines  on  the  human 
economy.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  a  curious  and 
iuterestmg  genus  of  plants,  called  hy  ^liclieli  Vallisneria, 

(Bischoif,  Lehrbuch  tUr   BoUimk ;   Haller,  Bib,  Bot, ; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VALLISNK'UIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  named  by  Micheli 
in  honour  of  Valiisneri  [Vallisneki],  belonging  to  the 
natural  onler  Hydrocharacesf*.  The  species  of  this  genus 
arc  all  water-plants.  *!  hey  are  dioecious :  the  male 
flowers  are  seated  op  a  spadix ;  the  corolla  is*  monope- 
talous  with  three  segments.  The  female  flowers  are  in- 
cluded singly  in  a  spathe,  and  are  seated  upon  a  spiral 
peduncle;  tlie  calvx  is  composed  of  a  single  leaf;  the 
corolla  is  polypetafous  ;  the  caixsules  are  1-celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  the  seeds  parietal.  Several  species  of  Vallisneria 
have  been  recoixled  as  gi-owintr  in  Europe,  New  Holland, 
and  America.  The  economy  of  these  plants  is  exceed- 
ingly interestinfi:  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  They 
are  plants  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  yet  the 
male  and  teniale  ilowet-s  are  separated,  and  the  mode  by 
which  they  are  l)n)ught  toget her  ailbrds  a  singular  instance 
of  atlaptatiun.  These  plants  generally  grow  in  runnin:; 
waters,  and  thus  render  the  difficulty  of  the  contact  of 
their  flowers  greater.  The  mode  by  which  this  is  effected 
in  the  J'uUUueria  npirulin  is  as  follows: — tht  flowers 
with  pistils  are  seated  on  spiral  flower-stalks,  and  when 
the  flower  is  expanded  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  this  is  always  secured,  even  in  the  watei-s  of 
livers  that  are  ver}'  chani^eable  in  their  hei&;ht,  by  tlie 
lengthening  and  contniction  of  the  si»iral  stalk  on  which 
the  flowers  are  seated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
with  stamens  are  seated  on  short  peduncles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  but  when  tluir  stamens  are  ready  to  shed 
tlieir  pollen,  and  the  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  its  influence,  ^ 
the  peduncle  that  huUlstluMutlu'n  gives  way,  and  they  are 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where,  cumim;  in  con- 
tact with  the  iiistillifeious  floweis,  the  function  of  im- 
pregnatiu!!  is  elfected.  When  the  seeds  have  become 
developed,  the  spiral  peduncle  on  whirh  the  fruit  is  now 
seated  coils  entirely  up,  so  that  the  Si>eds  are  brought  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  position  in  which  they  can 
germinate  and  ])i"oi!uce  new  ])lants.  Tlie  J',  spiruiis  is 
found  in  Italy,  in  ditches  near  Pi.^a,  and  in  the  Uli«')ne. 
There  are  two  New  Holland  species,  and  also  an  American 
and  Ea-^t  Indian  snecie-s.  Tlie  latter  is  the  IhfdriUus  of 
Dr.  Ilaiiiilton.  anci  is  used  in  Ilindnstan  under  the  name  of 
Jaiigi,  for  the  purpose  uf  supplying  water  meclianically  to 
Migar  durin*;  the  proceas  of  reUning. 


VALMIKI.    [SANscRrr  Lanouaoe  and  T.itekat 
VALMONT  DE  BOMARE,  J.  C,  waa  born  at 
in  September,  1731.    He  originally  studied  the  law 
purpose  of  practising  at  the  bar,  but  his  attachment 
tural  history  induced  him  to  abandon  a  protesaion 
reign  to  his  tastes.    Having  obtained  from  the  Duk 
genson  a  travelling  appointment  of  some  kind,  he 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  examined  wit! 
care  the  various  museums  of  objects  in  natural 
which  they  contained.    He  took  an  especial  inti 
mineralogy,  and  visited  mines  and  metallursric  es" 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  increasini^  his  knowledge 
department  of  sc^ience.     During  his  travels,   of  wl 
published  an  account,  he  visited  Lapland  and  Icela 
returned,  laden  with  objects  of  natural  history,  to  1 
1756.     In  1758  he  published  a  list  of  objects  in 
history,  under  the  title  *  Catalogue  d'un  Cabinet  d'l 
Naturelle,'  12ino.     In  1761  and  1762  he  publiiJied 
work  on  minerals  generally,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  entitle^ 
velle  Exposition  du  llegne  Mineral.*     His   greate 
was  a  dictionary  of  natinal  history,  entitled  *■  Dicti 
Raisonn6  Universel  d'llistoire  Naturelle,'  in  C  vo 
This  work  was  one  of  very  considerable  merit,  ar 
descriptions  of  the  various  objects  in  the  three  ki 
of  nature,  and  of  their  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  f 
has  gone  through  a  crcat  number  of  editions^  pii 
various  places,  and  is  the  basis  of  more  modern  diet 
on  the  same  subject.     He  £:ave  courses  of  lectures 
tural  history  in  Paris  from  1756  to  17SS.     lie  had  - 
accept  chairs  of  natural  history  in  Russia  and   F 
but  refused.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  Augii>l,  1807. 
Bib.  Bot,:  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 
VALCKJNES.     [Manchk.] 
VALOIS,  LE,  a  province  of  Fir.nve,  1  eloncring  o; 
to  Picartlie,  but  incorporated  in  the  niiiitary  t^uvt-m 
the  He  de  France.     Its  capital  was  Cn'py:    it  is 
eluded  in  the  departments  uf  Oi>e  and  Aisiio.     Li 
constituted  a  county  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
a  you  Hirer  branch  of  the   family  of  Vermuiulois. 
united  for  a  time  with  tlie  counties  of  Vexin.  of 
Aube,  and  of  Amiens,  and  with  several  lord^liip.-. 
made  the  counts  of  Valois  rank  with  the  most  powi 
richest  of  the  French  nobles.     On  the  abdication  oi 
count  of  Valois  (a.d.  1077),  these  tenitorios  wei 
rated,  and  the  county  of  Valois  united  to  that  of  \ 
dois.     [Vkrmandois.] 

Philippe  III.  le  llardi,  kinu:  of  France,  gave  the 
of  Valois  (a.d.  12K5;  as  an  apanasre  to  liis  seei 
Charles,  whose  son  became  king  of  Fiiinee  as  Pliili; 
or  Philippe  de  Valois.  His  title  was  dispntod  )»y 
III.  of  England,  anionc:  others;  and  iVom  this  ili*,| 
ginated  the  lontr  wars  of  the  English  in  Franet-  m 
Plant agenet  and  Lancasliian  kinurs.  Philippe  \'  I .  b 
the  county  of  Valois  on  his  fifth  son  Philii)])e  :  l"n 
it  came  to  his  j/f^  Blanche,  and  on  her  death  -a.! 
it  came  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  V\\ 
of  France.  While  held  by  the  dukes  of  Oilesins. 
scendants  of  Louis,  the  county  of  Valois  was  niisei 
rank  of  a  duchy.  The  accession  of  the  tluke  of 
to  the  crown  as  Louis  XH.  re-united  Le  Valois 
crown  domains.  The  kings  of  Fiance  from  Philijip 
Henri  III.  inclusive  are  known  as  the  raec  of  \';ilo 
diix'ct  male  line  ended  with  Charles  VIII.;  I^ki 
his  successor,  belonged  to  the  coUnteral  braiu-h 
luis-Orleans,  and  the  remaining  kinirs,  from  Kra 
to   that   of  A'alois-Angoulenie.      ^L\irt    dv    I 'en 

iJiltt'S.  ; 

VALOIS,  HENRY  DE,  commonly  called   by 
tini/ed   name,    Ilenrieus    Valesius.   a   celebi-atoj 
s<.rholar,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  loth  of  Scpteinbe 
and  was  descended  of  an  antieut  noble  lamily  of  Noi 
He  was  educated  al  Veitlun,  in  the  colleire  of  the 
and  allerwaiils  at  Paris,  in  tlie  eolleire  of  Clernioiit 
he  had  the  instruction  of  Petavius  and  Siniioiul, 
whom  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.' 
he  went  to  Hourges  to  study  jurisprudence,  and  al 
coini>lction  of  his  studies  lie  practised  for  sevonil  i 
a  lawyer,  but  more  to  please  liis  father  than  fmm  I 
inclination,  for  the  study  of  the  antient  authoi-s  i 
favourite  pursuit.    At  last  however  he  gave  up  his 
sional  occupations  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  c 
to  literature.  He  worked  very  haid  and  without  am 
mission,  except  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  which  he  i 


'.(■I...-,  ii.  iii,..l  III  I'lfH.  (-1  if.i.  ::i.l..f  July. 
•llBcUon  ul'  Miniii  mibiir  i*iirii>  of  A,4e  VoIm* 
11  lI*  pijliUihisl  \ty  Ml  ion,  nmlvr  iho  dane  of 


'jljr  uDiU>r(ui)l(  llir  Ituk.    By  nnf  til  viieoBTai;ein*nt 
ito>l  i'ram  ttie  ch-rgy  lui  uiuuul  isniskiu,  wlilvli  wu* 
'      '  '     ■  -f ti  by  liio  Uiicnilitj-  of  Cw- 

Uu  VuluU  nu  ilill  i-di;ak(^ 
lie  HAH  hoDoureii  wkln  Ibi: 
kinif.  Two  ynwn  drtei-  t)iU 
LIqiU  Uio  juar  IC&l  lir  tiiul 
but  now  Ite  eurpriMul  Ills 
u>  younj;  imnian.  who  brut- 
He  died  ou  Ihu  7lli  of  May.  WG. 

- vvrv  much  during  thi-  Iftiit  few  yuan 

Irmitics  iif  ii\i  ture. 

lie  Vulou  waaoui'ol'tW  liut  of  Hut  mce  of  ^t^at 

«w«nlui  Biiamid  Fruice  during  the  filti-cnlb,  siKtniiitli, 

MVftnU-cntJi  iMiniiirliHk,    He  powcwcd  very  cxtcanive 

lin^  and  gtvitt  Lnlitnil  (ni,gaoity,  but  Iw   knew  liin 

..m>  ba  WM  vmin  nnd  ptoiul,  nadrMPoted  ttny  neeJcct 

the  Kipcet  wbich  lieihtmght  dueto  Him.    HU  illinm- 

r  iBUeaaud  u  Iw  adrnnced  in  yuan.    UIb  work*  luv  *Ull 

"  J.     Tfir  fnllnwinff  lirt  enntfiin^  tho  motit  impoU- 

.  fi .  .1    .  V-.-; '■■  i>-i-  !iii.  Uiodori.  Nicniai 

I  Applaul    Alex- 

^  (  'lUentaneM  Con- 
\  ■'  ptimiini  Gniffcc 

,  10*1. -Mo.  Tlim 
3.riillr,l  ■  [■XoTjiiii  (1.-  ViMiililm*  rt  ViKit,*  ftr 
.  .  1  I'diKmonB,'  iilvt  M.  i'cirtsi.'.  lo  ■whonn  the 
.At  UiH  'ExcHrpla'  belonged,  ami  to  whom  De  ValaU 
tod  hi»  adilian.  2.  An  cditinn  of  Ammiivntia  Mat- 
Ml  with  critical  and  exptaoatory  nottm.  Pari*,  1630. 
A  Mcond. edition,  with  adilitional  notc!*  by  H.  dfi 
ji»,  Lindnbroff.  and  the  editor,  avuh  jiubUslii-d  by 
idundc  Vabiit.  Lliu  brotbvr  til'  Henry,  Pani',  16HI.  I'ol. ; 
'  n  third,  containinK  tho  nolc«  of  the  Vnlraii  and  Linde- 
:,  wHIi  wrae  of  lus  uwn.  by  J.  Oronovius,  Leyden. 
I,  3,  A  wriei  of  the  Greek  EcclcnaRtical  HiHlnrians, 
8  vol*,  fol..  Y>ith  note!  ntid  I>atin  tromtlntiuns.  They 
pcared  in  the  follpwin^  order ;— EuseWu*  (Parii,  1(K>!>  i, 
orat«s  and  Soaometi  (Paris,  IBtiS),  Theodore  I  im,  Etb^iin, 
pd  I'hiloKtortciiu  (Pari*,  lfl73).  This  edition  uf  thn 
wlwittuttioal  liintormoii  wim  al^erwardu  reprinted  at  Am- 
I,  1009,  end  at  Cambridge,  in  )7!»>.  4.  ARcr  hu 
ath  tiicra  appeared  hi«  •  N(ita<;  ct  Animadvenlonee  in 
ttpoentlioniim  <t  P.  J.  Maiuieacl  Notan,*  edited  by  .1. 
onoviiM.  They  are  repiinted  in  Eilancitrd'i  edition  of 
nwaBttian,  l^vden,  11X3,  410. 

Eu  life  v[  H.  de  Valois  was  written  by  tiis  brother 
r  It  i»  printed  in  flates's  '  Vitac;  Seleulonim  uUijuot 
_ .  __  ,  — ^  additions  to  it  were  alterwards  piib- 

._    ,    .  ■  Palled  Adrianvw 

1^  a  youiiftcr  brother  of  Hitary  av  Valois,  was  Iwm 
Pari*  on  the  14th  of  January,  1(!07.  Hi'  received  the 
[DC  vdueation  u  bis  tiroU>er,  but  h«  devoted  himself 
indpally  fu  lbs  sludy  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  liistofy. 
■bwyi  hhI  more  ctpeciatly  the  History  of  hi>  own  conn- 
f,  ntpmA  hi*  attention  tlic  many  yeam,  and  in  )f)4G  he 
hUMM  tha  lint  vaiinne  of  hi«  great  historical  work  of 
_  >  J  iji^  jj^^^  ,  Q(^,„  Knwcorum,  seu  de  Rebun 

te  nbole  work  onnnlEb  of  3  vols.  fol,.  and  the 

i  two  appeared  in  l(W.  This  exten«ivc  and  veiy  learned 
»tk  eniDpnur*  the  ludtnry  of  Fnuioe  only  durini,'  the 
Mt  pctiod  from  a.u.  234  to  703.  It  raised  fun  reputation 
uuch.  that  in  HHill  hi"  repcivsd  the  litle  of  hiiloriopra- 
lar  to  tbe  kttiK.  with  a  pension  of  I2t)U  livres.  The  mmiit- 
r  Colbert  wialied  bim  lo  eonlinne  the  work,  but  Dc  Valois 
•lafpd  Itiat  he  eould  not.  the  difficultiM  twinge  iiwur- 
nntahle.  Ib  liITfi  lie  pubtished  a  very  n«eful  work  on 
t  <atau  of  antiaDt  Gaiii,  onlitlcd  '  NoUlia  C&lliiuiitn 
P.  C,  No.  le-ja. 
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been  nearly  trbnill  sinee  th<;   '  I'^S. 

It  OMuista  uf  •  a  loujt  narrow  ■ ' :  ■  mipi. 

nnderthe  elilT,  and  it  follow?  "■  -imra 

I'loic  lo  the  newide.'     rlton.  i'   '  Imf' 

ricn.)     The  hoiiM-s  bave  all  itm:.  ,i  ilopr, 

andthpy  aw  not  flHt-rmiied.     !■■  ■  .iliwi- 

tilted  for  balconiw  almii^t  nt   ■  ■,    ibf. 

lereiil  eolomv  g!»e  Ih.'  ■   r  neiv 

oiiKtpni-boiMe  nndseii-  ;   r.ther 

public  building*  an'   '  i  mi^a 

nas  built  At  the  exjir  i  i^d  is 

Sovidrd  by  them  «iil'  „   ■■  _  y,  Uie 

wiu  Tile  Proteataiil>  li;ive  a  ci'iiiiUrj.  iui'l  n  jjlste  pf 
wonhiii,  where  the  wevice  of  the  tihureh  of  EnRlaml  ikjier^ 
formed.  Trado  i«  in  tho  hands  of  Ibe  Gnirlisii.  Amerlcawv 
and  French,  and  a  handsome mliorb  im  the  heii;til*abovu 
Valparaiso  i*  almost  exclusively  itilinbited  by  them.  Ja 
Ifll?,  the  population  of  Valparaiso  wii«  17JKX1:  in  162311 
Mas  eMiimated  at  14.  and  in  l«3t  it  was  SkAXXi,  ao- 

cordinc  to  a  crnnns,  '-■n  foreigners,  whose  aiiinber  in 

\mi  was  between  3100  and  3000.  Valparaiso  ha»  becoinu 
a  port  of  treat  importance  »inpe  the  independence  of 
(-"hik.  In  i8iW  only  nine  vonels  entered  the  tiarboiir  in 
twelve  mouUis,  while  in  lfi36  tJie  number  averaffe'l  40  par 
month.  The  total  niunbet  in  1631  was  -Ba  nnd.'exeludioe 
41  ahipit  of  WOT,  the  burthen  of  the  remainder  wa«  77.7M 
tona.  lliere  lav  extensive  boadiiitf-'WarrliDuxoa,  in  which 
goods  are  deposited  to  the  amount  of  many  oiillioci  dollant 
linnunlly,  iJendo*  titc  ships  enjraind  in  the  import  and 
eiQiort  trade  of  Chile.  VaJparahio  is  a  most  cotivBment 
port  for*vr«se!»  iVom  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  Ihc  islands 
of  Iht.'  Paiifle,  the  western  coast  of  North  AmeriuR,  and 
they  may  be  pruvirioned  without  even  coming  to  aochw. 
The  roadxtcad  ii  good  in  a  loutherlv  and  easleriy  nJEnl, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  northward.  Mr.  SulcliffV.  The  au- 
thoe  of -Sixteen  Veam  in  Chile,'  who  waa  harbour-master 
in  ifS36,  says  Ibat  in  siimmerthcrc  it  danger  of  sliip*  being 
blown  out  to  «ea,  unless  they  anehor  near  the  beach. 

VAI-SA'I.VA.  ANTO'NIO  MAUl'A,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Xmok,  in  1866.  Alter  a  preliminary  cdii- 
cation  by  private  tutors,  he  was  »ent  lo  the  Univeraity  of 
Bologna,  where  he  atudied  mwdicinc,  and  ripeoially  ana- 
tomy,  under  Malpi^,  Salaui,  and  others,  lie  rceeivnd 
hi*  doctor's  degT«o  in  1087.  and  was  even  at  that  time  dis- 
ttngniihed  for  his  industry  and  learning.  AAer  thin,  ba 
devoleil  lilntMilf  with  cxtraui'dinar)'  zeal  to  the  study  of 
both  normal  and  morlud  anatomy ;  dissecting  night  and 
day,  preparinc  the  dissected  parts,  and  performing  experi- 
ments ;  and  all  this,  altho\ign  he  was  of  a  weakl^  consti- 
tulion,  and  wiu  much  oceupied  in  private  practice.  Ha 
equally  excellent  in  Eurcery  and  medicine.  In  tiM 
former  he  is  celebrated  for  having  first  in  Bologna  dis- 
carded the  cButeiy  and  adopted  the  ligature  of  Ihe  arteries 

ampulationa;  for  having  materially  improved  the  whole 
pracHice  of  aural  surgery ;  and  for  Ms  inventions  and  itn- 
provemcnls  of  many  surgical  Jntitnimeats,  tie  also  dc- 
■oribed  the  true  nature  of  the  stentomatous  tumours  formed 
hv  diseased  hair-full  ides,  tlie  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
^auQoma  firom  amber-cataract,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
scat  of  cataract  in  the  lefts  or  its  enpnile.  In  medical 
iraclioe,  applying  his  unuTuallv  great  know  ledge  of  mor- 
lid  anatomy,  he  waft  particularly  I'nlebmted  for  accuracj 
of  diagno«is,  and  for  his  skill  in  treating  thox^  who  sufferad 
under  diseases  reputed  incurable.  To  these  he  gave  indeed 
hia  chief  atlcQlion ;  striving  to  discern  what  these  disewM!* 
are  in  their  early  stages,  when,  if  ever,  tonw  remedy  migtit 
l)«  used.  Among  the  most  renUfluiUe  mulls  which  no 
Ihw*  allained  wm  Ihat  mode  of  treating  aneurisms  which 
is  Klill  L'omniouly  I'allcd  Vnlffilrn's  method,  and  wbldi 
Vl.i..  X.WI.— P 
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consists  in  reducing  the  force  of  tlic  patient's  circulation 
to  the  lowest  degree  compatible  with  life,  bv  repealed 
bleeding,  absolute  rest,  and  starvation ;  a  method  which, 
often  as  it  has  failed,  is  the  only  one  which  offers  any 
prospect  of  success  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  It  was  he 
also  who  first  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  hemipleejia 
upon  effusion  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  nor- 
mal anatomy  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  accurate 
description  of  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  ear  before 
■oarcely  known  ;  and  by  his  account  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the  aorta. 
Among  his  errors  must  be  mentioned  his  notion  that  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  around  the  optic  nerve 
forms  a  ring  capable  of  compressmg  and  nioder/ttinir  the 
action  of  that  ner\e,  and  his  account  of  a  duct  which  he 
supposed  to  pass  from  the  renal  capsule  to  the  ovary  or 

testis. 

In  1697  Valsalva  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  in  1705  surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  Incurables!  He  wa.s  three  times  president  of  the 
Bolotnia  Institute;  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  received  honours  of  various  kinds 
from  the  stakes  and  from  the  learned  societies  of  Italy. 
He  died  at  Holoirna  in  1723,  leavint^  to  its  public  institu- 
tions a  lart^e  philosophical  and  medical  library,  and  the 
museums  of  anatomy  and  surgical  instruments,  which  he 
had  formed.  His  statue  was"  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institute  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  great  pupil,  Mor- 
gagni,  wrote  his  life. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  few  and  small,  though 
full  of  value.  Tliey  are,  1,  *De  Aure  humana  Tractatus,' 
Bologna,   1704,  4to.',  which  was  several  times  afterwards 


tute  in  1715-10- lU.  and  edited  l>y  Morcagiii.  Tliere  is  also 
a  letter  by  Valsalva  in  Larber's  edition  of  Palfyn's  *  Sur- 
gical Anatomy.' 

(Morgagni,'Zr;/<',  prefixed  'to  his  edition  of  Valsalva's 
works. ) 

VALTELLFNA,  a  longitudinal  \  alley  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Rhaetiau  AIjts,  drained  in  its  wfiole  lenirth  by  the 
river  Adda.  The  Adda  i-ises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stilfser  Joch, 
over  which  the  new  road  nuule  by  the  Austrian  government 
leads  from  the  Tyrol  into  Lombardy,  crosses  the  district  of 
Bormio,  or  Worms,  which  lies  ea^t  of  ^'altellina,  and  then 
entering  Valtellina  at  the  defile  of  La  Serra,  flows  in  a  ge- 
neral direction  from  north-east  to  south-west  until  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Como  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley. 
Valtellina  Proper  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  but  if  we  in- 
clude Bormio.  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  valley, 
the  whole  length  is  55  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons,  the  main  ridire  of  the 
Khn'tian  Alps  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Adda  from  that 
of  the  Iim  or  Eni;a  Un  ;  on  the  ns.  rth-east  by  the  Tyrol,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  loi'ty  group  of  the  Ortler  and 
the  Stilfser  Joch  ;  on  tlie  south  by  the  Lombanl  provinces 
of  Brescia  and  ('omo ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  of  (-omo  and  by  the  district  of  thiavenna,  with 
which  it  is  pohticallv  united.  Chiavenna  consists  mainly 
of  the  valley  of  the^aro,  a  stream  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Splucren,  and  flowing  from  north  to  south,  joins 
the  Maira,  which  comes  from  the  Orisons  countiy.  A  few 
miles  lower  the  united  stream  entei-s  the  Laghetto,  or 
upper  lake  of  Como.  From  the  Splugen  to  the  lake  is  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  thn?e  districts  of  Valtellina, 
Bormio,  and  C'hiaTenna  have  been  for  ages  united  under 
the  same  administration  ;  lirst  under  the  government  of  the 
Orisons  and  since  the  beijinninc:  of  the  ])resent  century 
under  the  government  of  Lombardy.  For  this  reason  they 
are  often  included  in  historical  nt^tices  under  the  general 
name  of  Valtellina.  They  now  constitute  a  pnnince  of 
the  Lombanlo-Venetian  kinirdom  imder  the  crown  of 
Austria,  by  the  name  of  *  Deleg;i7ione  di  Sondiio.*  Valtel- 
lina Proper  is  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  the  whole  :  it 
hasatrenial  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  heat  is  very 
mat  in  summer.  All  the  fruit^rees  of  Italy  thrive  there. 
It  produces  abundance  of  wine,  Indian  com,  millet,  and 
yrheat.  It  has  excellent  pastures  and  mea<low-land,  and 
its  cheese  rivals  the  best  made  in  Ix)mbardy.  The  slopes 
of  the  lower  hills  alonir  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  are 
covered  with  vines  planted  in  terraces.  The  level  'land 
aloog  the  bauks  of  the  Adda  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and 


a  half  in  breadth,  the  mountains  rising  gradually  on  bfA 
sides  and  forming  numerous  transverse  valleys  betvea 
their  offsets.  Some  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  chui 
however  belong  to  the  canton  of  the  Giisons,  whidi 
stretches  in  several  places  over  the  Italian  slope  of  th< 
Alps.  Such  are  the  Val  Poschiavo,  south  of  the  Bemiu 
range,  whose  boundaries  extend  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Tirano  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Val  Bregagiii 
through  which  flows  the  Maira  to  within  two  or  thref 
miles  of  Chiavenna.  The  southern  ridge,  which  sepania 
the  Valtellina  from  the  province  of  Brescia,  is  a  lower  oShS 
of  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  which  detaches  itself  Irom  the  eroay 
of  the  Ortler,  and  nnis  in  a  south-west  direction  tovtaifr 
the  lake  of  Como.  Its  principal  summit  is  Monte  Legnonc. 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  district  of  Bormia 
being  more  elevated  than  Valtellina,  is  colder  and  \tst 
fertile.  [Bormio.]  The  northern  part  of  the  district  of 
Chiavenna  is  likewise  an  alpine  country,  but  there  u  i 
fine  plain  between  the  town  of  Chiavenna  and  the  lake  of 
Como,  which  is  as  productive  as  any  part  of  Sotfh 
Italy. 

The  i>opulation  of  Valtellina  Proper  is  about  70,000,  bo! 
the  whole  province,  including  Chiavenna  and  Bormia 
reckons  above  85,000  inhabitants.  The  spoken  languid 
is  an  Italian  or  Lombard  dialect.  The  province  is  divided 
into  seven  districts,  namely :  Sondrio,  which  contains  21 
communes;  Ponte,  10  communes;  Tirano,  17  communes; 
Morbegno,  19  communes ;  Traona,  12  communes ;  Bormio, 
9  communes ;  Chiavenna,  18  communes.  The  principul 
towns  are — 1,  Sondrio,  the  head  town  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile  territor}'  on  the  n^ht 
bank  of  the  Adda,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  torreEt 
Mallero,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  Mount  delK  Oroin 
the  Bernina  range.  The  cathedml  or  collegiate  church  ia 
a  handsome  structure,  and  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Pietro  Legario,  a  native  of  the  place.  Sondrio  ha»  a 
gymnasium,  a  college  for  boarders,  a  court  of  justice,  t 
theatre,  an  hospital,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  2,  Mor- 
betrno,  a  well-built  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone,  over  which  there 
is  a  pass  leading  into  the  Val  Brembana,  in  the  province 
of  Brescia.  In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  of  M^rbe?no 
is  a  good  fresco  painting  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  3,  Ponte, 
a  pretty  village  a  few  miles  east  of  Sondrio,  out  of  the  hiefi 
road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  astronomer  Pitizzi.  In  the  parish  church  is  a  ven 
fine  painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Luini.  4,  Tirano,  a  lim- 
village  on  the  Adda,  is  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  tlut 
impetuous  river,  which  has  repeatedly  threatened  it  with 
destruction.  Near  Tirano  is  a  handsome  chiu-ch  cased 
with  white  marble  and  dedicated  to  the  Virjj:in.  An  im- 
portant fair  is  held  here  twice  a  year.  5,  Chiavenna,  o: 
Clavenna,  a  pretty  town  on  the  river  Maira  at  the  branch- 
ing off  of  the  two  roads  that  lead  from  Italy  into  the  Grisom. 
one  by  Mount  Splugen  and  the  other  by  the  Septimer  mJ 
the  Maloya,  has  several  churches,  a  town-house,  once  tho 
residence  of  the  Grisons  baillis,  or  governors,  a  castle,  v\ 
hospital,  several  manufactories  of  silk  and  of  paper,  a  ma- 
nufactory of  cloth  made  of  amianthus,  and  another  of 
kitchen  utensils  made  of  *  pietra  ollaria,'  a  kind  of  soP 
stone  found  at  Prosto,  in  the  neisfhbourhood,  and  whicb 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Italy.  A  short 
distance  east  of  Chiavenna,  near  the  borders  of  the  GrisoDi 
is  the  .site  of  Pliirs,  a  town  which  was  destroyed  in  16lSbf 
the  fall  of  a  mountain.  (Leresche,  Dicttonnah-e  Gto- 
frraphinw?  ih   la  Suisse;  ^lercey,  Lc  Tyrol   et   le  J\W 

Chiavenna,  Bormio,  and  the  Valtelhna  Proper  were  in 
the  middle  aires  dejiendencies  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  they 
were  conquered  bv  the  Grisons  in  1512,  in  the  war  against 
the  Frencii,  who  liad  occupied  I^mbard\-,  and  were  con- 
stituted by  them  as  bubject  bailiwicks.  The  Reformed  reli- 
gion irradnally  spread  from  the  Grisons  into  the  Vodtellina. 
and  clerirymen  and  churches  of  the  new  communion  were 
established,  although  the  majority  of  the  people  remained 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Spanisli 
viceroys  of  Milan  were  anxious,  both  on  political  and  reli- 
gious grounds,  to  recover  for  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  pos- 
session of  this  fine  valley,  which  could  afford  tlie  only 
conununication  between  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ilah' 
and  the  dominions  of  the  honse  of  Austria.  The  court  of 
FVance,  on  the  contrary,  wa^*  op[>osed  to  such  an  ap 
proach  between  the  two  bianches  of  the  hou^e  of  Austin. 


If  jtnntto  axvi  manv  nr 
"     "  (hey 


dM  in  lafstii 
he  i>»A  nOijcotcil. 
ids  tot*  reCuffv  fn  the  Tyrol.  &oni  nliciiuv 
dad  with IJw difliffeL-teil  itimiiu  r:vllir,li,--  ,irVi*I- 
Miowhhpd  taicctridlinUi  urn..    ■■  ' 

beir  OriMiiL*  nikn.  Tla-y  n  n 
firftfnujr  nf  Milan,  who  8i>]i|i; 
tli«  cnurt  iif  HoBif,  whn  lil. 
ill,  ft  miiQ  of  aohh  tamilytil  '■ 
ttm  rtiuiUi,  Knd  ail  tmigniiii 
he  bend  ni  mrumbirr  nl  ndv'  n: 
in  variuua  (Mutf  of  Ilaly.  In  i 
iltBO.Iwi'iilemi  Tinnowit].  i  . 

Bltuin,  the  mnBittlifl  pcopli- joini-il  tdr  mvadiTm, 
BraMocnr  of  till:  l'rolw>l4nl«  twain.    All  llitwe  wlio 
i  lo  thff  Ki-forniRiJ  rvrieion.  whethor  nMivra  of  tfie 
couutrjr  nt  of  the  Vidtdliiiii,  wcni  put  to  deatli 
iCiiiintuicw  of  great  ntrociiy;  nuitht<r  old  men, 
HOT  childfpn  wcm  »paiwl,  and  thcb  liodSe*  wcro 
toto  the  Adila,    Prom  'I'inuio  the  mui-dCTou*  Itfuid 
Ibwitironb  to  Te^lio,  Sondiiu.  and  tli^  other  lowiia 
■CM  of  the  valley  of  the  Adtlft.    At  Smidrio  IW 
Bs  wwe  killed,  wid  tiboul  70  more  eonlrived  to  ctmiie 
imountfunn.    S«v»ral  Roman  Csthr>!i<^  were  Itillpil 
became  Iheyohnwed  cniDpunmi  townrd*  their  I'ra- 
It  CDutiti^iuen.    Faola  Biiretta.  a  Venetian  lady  u(  a 
■*-fcnMly,  who  had  ODiierated  ou  Bceounf.  of  reli- 
veiled  and  kcrI  to  MiTan,  where  (Jm  mu  not  tn 
ly  Uie  Inqiiiaitiaii.     Al  Morbei^no  lh«  Kumaii 
ponulntion,  b«lbr«  th«  arrival  of  Robiiftrlli,  eo- 
"le  VrntnitBJd.  cUiTcyman  and  hu>  flock  in  mfety 
couutjy  ef    ChmVunna,  where  the  f-ovcrnor. 
do  Oerncgk.  had  tiin«  to  take  meamires  of  d«- 
tirns  that  dintiict  «»»  upaivd.    At  Itonrno  the 
bad  time  lo  mve  thcmurlvc*.    In  alt  about  (HKl 
were  billed,  and  otlien  were  lo>t  atid  dl<^  of  wajit 
'*den)eui  of  the  Alp*.  Tlie  Vsltfllina  mniixicn!  Iim« 

spared  lo  that,  of  St.  Bnrthe!*id¥,    RolHutcUi  an- 

B  the  titlfi  of  cnptaiii-genvral  of  Valtelllna.    The 
m  marchRd  a  forcn  tn  rrccm<]uer  thp  country,  hut  thxy 
repnlscd  by  vrl«rati  Spanirii  troops  seol  from  Milan ; 
It  the  eamc  time  a  large  body  of  AuntriaiiH  iDvadi'il 
tignitin,  atri'oinpnnicd  bv  the  «inigmnt  Plnntn«.    And 
Mgan  the  war  in  the  Ciriuina  couutry,  in  vrhioh  Franoe 
ttia  part  of  the  latter  a^n^t  Spain  and  Aiulria,  and 
1 1wted  till  IGSfi.whrn  tlietPpatynf  I\1oncnn,l)«twcen 
»  and  Spain,  aattled  for  a  titno  th«  afFaim  liotli  of  the 
:  ftod  of  the  Vahellina.    The  AuStrians  evacuated 
Ipne  conntiy,  and  the  SnanianU  the  Valtellnia.  The 
matry  waa  to  uknonledtre  ati-ain  the  Ottwnu  a% 
im.retitininfi  however  the  power  of  appointing  their 
gialratto  and  the  vxrrciw  of  the  Roman  Cntliolic 
•exelualvely.    A  body  of  Papal  tTooi»  took  lem- 
Vccnpation  of  the  forlB  of  the  Taltellina.    A  fsw 
ftcr,  the  war  having  broken  out  n^n  iH'twven 
'■nd  the  huLine  of  Aiutria,  a  Frenen  wrm,  com- 
tby  the  duke  of  Rohan,  joined  to  n  hody  of  Grison* 
Mcupted  the  Valtellinn,    Hut  the  Fnmth  hud  to 
m  to  Doth  partle*.  and  the  GrisoiiH  ut  liut  turned 
iflieir  altieaand  drove  them  away.    In  10:19  a  trratv 
meluded  Iwtween  Spain  and  ttie  G^I»o^^  by  wliieli 
'altellina  was  |,'uaranteed  its  munidiml  and  lisljgioua 
ie»  under  the  wvereiunty  of  the  GTi«ani>.    In  IB41 
in.  alio  Joined  the  treaty.    Aller  lhi«  nothing  pilf- 
er ooeiirred  in  theValtetlina  until  1790,  nhen General 
parte  haTinz  invaded  I^mbardy.  the  people  oTVal- 
h  «Med  Iheii'  GriitucH  nilera  to  bv  placed  on  a  footing 
oidiV^  with  them  by  forming  a  fourth  leaRiic  or  irtaie 
>lrG>nri^c!iTnlimi,     This  demand  bring  refuaed,  »Olne 
!■■■   ■    ■'■  'n',1  to  Boiiaparie.  who,  without 

t^  ■.  i  thnValtfllina  to  be  annexed 

<  The  OriHoni  hnvint;  reaenled 

ii>.  .      .  1).  public  and  privMe.  tvhich 

iuil-  ..'  ......iiij.  wa«  GonflMUted  bythcCiwI- 


-I'J  oil  tlMi  (uhMVpitnt  oUinw  or  .. 
I  <r'A}«(tF'«  |[Tmniin*9it  were  nei;lec)ad 
'  Ihna  poaan  uimIct  the  dominton  a 

^■iih  thr  tr-rt  nf  Ixim^nrdv.  TSc  Auslniit 


nlifii.ii  Of    Ili^l-.'SO,  hiu   K  .  . 

tlif  1)e«t  accounts  ara  ^  La  ^  ; 

.UlaUvsia;  Cuatit.  SleHa  -U  •  .  „, 

laireiie  In  Cot^iid^'itian  iS"ut-  'tint  (r  My  rt  17'. 
bulu;^  I  lie  contiBiiation  fl(  Mul  lerli  l/itlar^  ijf  ^^Uerlnod^f 
iind  a  very  guod  n-ork,  in  3  vuk.  »tx>^  Pam  and  OMirrtt  I 

1K41.  I 

VAI.UE  Rjmifiea,  Jn  potilieat  economy,  tlip  miaolity  of  ■ 
labtiiir.  or  <if  the  product  of  labour,  wlunh  ^11  eii^han^  t 
for  a  (riven  cjuaetity  nf  labour  or  of  nonj*  oilier  pmiluct  J 
llii-ruof.     Il  lo  nei'eiMiiy  in  the  outset  lo  ili»lini;iii«h  ultlily  J 
ttxmx  vainc,  or,  no  A<lani  Suutli  espnuaes  llie  di^nirtiniv  1 
■  iralui'  in  u.m  '  from  *  valux  in  fTfAanK"'    Tl]e  utility  off 
an  artide  eauiies  it  to  be  an  object  of  di'mand ;  sni)  with*  * 
out  M>nie  rnal  or  imaijfinary  utAity  an  articlii  will  not  bava 
value ;  or.  in  oilier  wurdK,  no  odp  will  x^\c  other  articlw  1 
in  exohange  for  it :  but  uUlIty  alone  dne»  nut  eonaiitnlfl  T 
value,  cxei-ptwhen  there  is  a  limited  hliiI  ^xclutlve  po^  \ 
dcuton,  wbiflfa  enablcii  one  man  to  rcriio'  In  nthnr*  lliv  1 
enjoyment  of  any  natiiraJ  product  withonl  llic  pnynu-nt  of  ' 
on  vqiiivalont   or   price.     It  in  the  labour  of  miin  alime 
ivhieh  in  ordinary  cireumitanoeii  create*  value.     What  all 
may  ei^joy  alike  without  labour  may  indet-d  be  nioit  onelUI 
nnu  ncceoMuy.  Imt  cannot  lie  an  objat:).  of  uxchiinEe,  and 
theretWe  in  desitltulH  of  value.    'Tbn  real  iiriM  or  every 
thitip,'  eay«  Adam  Smith,  >  what  evervthloe  really  eiMa  Id 
the  nutn  who  wanla  Id  acquire  it,  it  tne  toil  and  tniublc  of  J 
acqtiinuif  it.    What  evemhing  la  really  wortli  to  the  man  ] 
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wliiuh  il  can  lave  to  himielif.  andwliieb  it  can  impoie  upfln 
other  people'  Henoe  the  labour  of  man  beeomea  the 
rt'ul  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  oommo- 
dJIiej. 

To  illurtrate  the  diHtinclive  chanicter  of  utility,  and  tlie  . 
elTectM  of  tnhoar  and  of  exelurive  poMoHtion  renpecijvaJjr  1 
upon  value,  ntppOK  a  party  Of  aettleni  to  occupy  a  tract  of 
land,  and  to  divide  it  atnoneat  them  in  equal  mntiont  by 
lot.  Suppose  bIvo  that  each  lettler  hnaunon  ht*  onn  land  ' 
timber,  lime,  and  »tonc.  They  all  need  houses,  aud  havo 
the  material  to  build  them  with ;  bul  the  unaided  lahonr 
of  each  man  in  unable  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  mala- 
riali  in  the  manner  he  desires.  One  man  ralla  in  the 
oMistance  Of  his  noighboiir,  and  by  their  joint,  laboar  a 
tionae  in  built ;  and  tliii  lerrico  he  repaja  by  )ielpin|;  Ida 
neighbour  aino '  ,  build  a  house.  He  vau  only  repay  htm 
by  labour,  becauM  the  material*,  thonirh  of  llie  hiffhcat 
utility.are  commun  to  both,  but  need  labour  to  make  them 
available.  It  is  clear  that  the  timber,  the  lime,  and  tha 
»tono  are  in  1hi«  cnse  without  value,  and  eonld  net  be 
offered  1^  one  man  in  exelian^  liir  llie  labour  of  another. 
13<it  BuppuM)  it  hhould  happen  that  all  the  timber,  lime, 
and  stone  in  the  whole  district  ahnuld  be  (bund  in  the  por> 
tion  ofland  allotted  to  one  of  the  party.  Herp  the  mate- 
rials would  not  only  hn  nbjrebi  or  utility,  but  the  limited 
and  exclusive  pniise.'wion  of  them  wonid  endow  thom  with 
value.  Tlie  fortiinale  owner  of  them  might  aay  to  hie 
neiBhtionrs.  'You  stiall  not  liave  any  of  my  niateniil*  until 
yoii  have  firat  built  lite  a  house  ;  but  when  yon  have  eaeh 
worked  for  me  a  day,  iufctead  of  rejMiyiim  eni'h  of  vou  with 
a  day'a  lalwur  mywtf,  I  will  permit  yon  to  lake  the  mate- 
rial* for  building  from  my  estate."  Here  the  power  of 
wltlllioldins;  the  prodricta  of  nature  (Wim  other*  is  pro- 
ductive of  value.  Tieinn  equivalent  to  a  certain  ()uanlity  of 
labour.  But  even  in  this  ease  (t  is  labour  whieh  crcatn 
the  value,  and  i«lbe  meantre  of  cxehan^'e  between  the 
parlie*. 

The  Rreat  mai*  of  commodille*  wbieli  are  made  the 
»ubjeet  of  exclinnire  amonest  men  are  produced  by  labour 
only,  and  are  nol  atTceted  bjr  any  rtchwive  pOKnession 
whatever.  With  these  theretcirc  ihe, quantity  of  labour 
uaed  in  their  nrodnetinn  la  the  menMne  of  their  real  vatne. 
Thpy  will  ofdtnarily  exchaogv  (bt  other  comrooditiea  iti 
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whicli  an  equal  quanlilyor  labour  has  been  expended ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  may  affect  their  exchanp:e- 
able  value,  wliile  their  real  vaUie  or  cost  of  production 
may  remain  the  same.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  any  adicle 
hasbeen  produced  than  there  is  an  effective  demand  for, 
its  exchangeable  value  is  reduced ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  its 
supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand,  its  value  is  raised.  But 
these  variations  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Articles 
which  do  not  repay  the  cost  of  production  will  soon  cease 
to  be  prciduced,  until  the  diminished  supply  has  again 
raised  tneir  value ;  and  when  articles  bear  a  market  value 
much  higher  than  their  cost,  production  will  be  encou- 
raged until  the  supply  is  not  very  wide  of  the  demand. 
Any  permanent  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  one  commodity  as  compared  with  another,  cannot 
be  referred  to  these  fluctuating  and  accidental  causes,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  real  value  of  one  or 
tke  other,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  produce  it.  The  value  of  labour  is  always  the  same, 
but  the  value  of  the  products  of  labour  changes  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  real  value  of  a  commodity  having  been  sliown  to  be 
dependent  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for 
its  production,  and  the  exchangeable  value,  for  the  causes 
stated,  never  varying  materially  either  above  or  below  the 
real  value,  it  follows  that  the  price  paid  for  labour  does 
not  affect  the  exchangeable  value  of  articles  produced 
under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  labourer  gains  a 
larger  share,  the  profits  of  his  employer  are  proportionately 
diminished ;  and  if  his  share  is  less,  then  profits  are  in- 
creased :  while  both  are  generally  preserved  by  competi- 
tion from  any  great  disproportion. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  however  arc  not  always  equi- 
valent ;  the  skill  of  one  labourer,  or  the  severity  of  his 
employment,  may  render  the  time  for  which  he  is  engaged 
more  than  etiuivalent  to  the  same  time  occupied  in  labour 
by  another.  But  this  circumstance,  though  it  originally 
affects  the  comparative  value  of  commodities  produced  by 
different  descriptions  of  labour,  is  no  cause  of  subsequent 
variation  in  their  relative  value.  The  relations  of  different 
qualities  of  labour  are  soon  practically  adjusted,  and  are 
not  aftenvards  liable  to  much  variation. 

Every  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  a  commodity  diminishes  its  real  value,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  causes  already  explained,  its  value  in  ex- 
change. Improvements  in  tools  and  machinery,  by  saving 
the  labour  of  man,  reduce  the  value  of  commodities ;  but 
in  estiinating  their  influence,  we  niu.st  not  omit  to  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of  labour  ])e:^towed  upon  the  article, 
directlj^  and  indirectly — from  the  irrowth  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  its  finished  stale — throughout  the  whole  process  of- 
manufacture — u])on  the  tools,  maehinery,  buildings,  and 
other  appliances  by  which  labour  is  assisted.  Upon  the 
same  principles  every  increase  in  the  (piantity  of  labour 
directly  or  indirectly' applied  adds  to  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity. 

The  effects  of  labour  upun  ])rice  become  further  com- 
plicated by  the  durability  of  the  machinery  employed  to 
assist  it.  If  two  commodities  are  i)roduced  by  machinery 
at  an  equal  cost  of  labour,  ami  if  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  has  also  been  bestowed,  in  esich  case,  upon  the  ma- 
chinery— the  value  of  such  commodities  would  appear  to 
be  the  same ;  but  if  one  machine  wears  out  in  two  years 
or  needs  much  labour  to  keep  it  in  repair,  while  the  other 
lasts  for  ten  yeai-s  requiring  but  little  repair — the  relative 
quantities  of  labour  expended  indirectly  upon  the  two  com- 
modities b«;eome  so  unequal,  that  a  considerable  dispro- 
portion must  l)c  found  in  tliiir  respective  degrees  of  value. 

Disturbances  of  the  relative  value  of  different  commo- 
dities apparently  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  labour, 
are  also  caused  by  the  compilative  (|uantities  of  fixed  and 
circulating  capital  employed,  and  by  the  lenirth  of  time 
over  which  the  labour  is  si)read,  and  before  the  prcxluets 
are  brought  to  market.  Under  these  varying  circumstances 
in  the  prochiction  of  articles,  the  once  of  labour  be- 
comes an  element  in  their  relative  value,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  commodities  are  produced  under  precisely  simi- 
lar circumstances.  If  all  commodities  were  produced  by 
an  equal  proportion  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital,  any 
lise  or  fall  of  wages  would  affect  them  all  equally,  and  would 
not  tlierefore  disturb  their  relations  to  each  other.  If  a  yard 
of  woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  exchanged  for  a  yard  of  silk, 
and  wages  rose,  the  value  of  each  ^vould  lise  m  an  equal 


proportion,  and  the  articles  would  continue  to  exch&r.ef 
for  each  other  as  before.  But  if  the  cloth  were  produced 
almost  entirely  by  machinery  and  the  silk  entirely  Iff 
manual  labour,  a  rise  of  wages  would  scarcely  affect  th? 
former  at  all,  while  it  would  add  materially  to  tlie  cttrt  « 
producing  the  latter.  They  would  therefore  no  lonje: 
exchange  for  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  their  relative 
value  would  be  altered.  The  general  law  of  such  varit- 
tions  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  viz.,  that  in  the  eyen! 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour, '  only  those  commoditib 
would  rise  which  had  less  fixed  capital  employed  iipo 
them  than  the  medium  in  which  price  was  estimated,  iri 
that  all  those  which  had  more  would  positively  fall  iz 
price  when  wages  rose.  On  the  contmr}',  if  wa^es  fall,  thw 
commodities  only  would  fall  which  had  a  less  proporn;':j 
of  fixed  capital  employed  on  them  than  the  mediuu  ii 
whicli  price  was  estimated ;  all  those  which  had  mu.v 
would  positively  rise  in  price.' 

With  all  these  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  relaticcs 
which  the  different  products  of  labour  bear  to  each  other, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  commodity  can  be  a  perfect  standani 
by  which  to  compare  the  variations  in  the  value  of  other 
commodities;  but  as,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  sotietT. 
labour  cannot  be  the  ordinary  measure  of  value,  suitr 
representative  of  labour  must  be  selected,  by  which  to 
carry  on  the  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  moi-e  nearly  it 
represents  the  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  it,  ajiil 
the  less  that  amount  varies,  the  fitter  will  it  be  for  a  coe- 
mon  standard  of  value. 

The  precious  metals,  or  paper  convertible  into  them,  ait 
the  standards  usually  adopted.  Tliey  are  however  articlr- 
of  commerce  varying  in  supply  and  demand,  and  in  Xb 
quantity  of  labour  required,  at  different  times,  to  produc 
tliem.  They  cannot  therefore  be  invariable  standards,  br. 
must  fluctuate  more  or  less  like  other  commodities.  Prac- 
tically, this  variation  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  groat  ash 
the  case  of  other  articles,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  i: 
pre\ails  it  makes  gold  and  silver  impcifect  standards  if 
value.  The  circumstances  and  results  of  this  imperfecti-.n 
and  the  means  of  obviating  them  are  amongst  the  mo^. 
important  speculations  of  tlie  political  economist,  but  n.v 
more  fitly  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  tliis  work.  [B.v>k: 
Banking;  Currkncy;  Waoes.J 

(Adam  Smith's /Fca/ZA  of  Stitiotts ;  Ricanlo's  PnV- 
plca  of  Political  JCconomt/  and  laxalioft  ;  Mill's  Eit^mnn: 
of  Political  Et'onomy ;  MacCulloch's  Principivs  uf  Ptjltu- 
cal  Economy  ;  Say,  liichesae  des  Nations.) 

VALVATA,  Miiller's  name  for  a  genus  of  GastropoJs 
living  in  fresh  waters.  [Pkristoml\..ns,  vol.  x\ii.,  p. 
454.] 

VALVE  is  the  name  given  to  any  apparatus  by  which. 
in  an  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  machine,  the  bore  of  a  pij'. 
or  any  orifice  may  be  alternately  covered  and  uncoven-i 
in  order  in  the  one  case  to  prevent,  and  in  the  other  tii 
permit,  the  passage  of  the  fluid. 

The  ordinaiy  pump-valve,  frequently  called  a  r/ti^.'.. 
consists  of  a  ])iece  of  leather  rather  greater  than  the  b^^tv 
or  orifice :  its  form  is  circular,  except  that  at  one  jvirt 
there  projects  beyond  the  circumference  a  j[)oi1ion  which 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  or  to  the  run  of  the  ori- 
fice. Circular  plates  of  lead  or  brass  arc  fa^^tencd  to  thir 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leather;  that  which  U 
above  being  greater,  and  that  which  is  below  being  le*? 
than  the  perforation  which  is  to  be  covered.  The  valve 
thus  formed  is  capable,  from  the  flexibility  of  the  leatltcr, 
of  turning,  as  on  a  hinge,  at  the  place  of  it^  connection 
with  the  rim,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  larefai- 
tion  of  the  air  above,  the  water  from  below  presses  again!<t 
its  inferior  surface.  Ailer  a  certain  quantity  bus  forced  ir> 
way  through  the  oiifice,  the  valve,  by  its  weiirht,  falls,  and 
closely  covei-s  the  latter,  so  that  tfie  water  above  is  in 
great  pail  prevented  from  returning.  A  valve  unavoid- 
ably creates  an  impediment  to  the  iVee  ascent  of  the 
water ;  and  in  order  that  this  impediment  may  be  as  small 
as  possible,  the  valve  should  be  enabled  to  turn  on  it« 
joint  till  it  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  oiitice  at  sn 
angle  of  about  00  degrees. 

Frequently  a  narrow  bar  of  metal  is  made  fast  across  a 
circular  orince  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter,  and  two 
semicircular  valves  of  leather,  each  of  which  is  covered 
above  and  below  with  a  brass  plate  of  the  same  form,  turn 
ui)on  the  sides  of  tlie  bar  as  upon  hinges ;  the  two  por 
tions  are  turned  upwards  at  the  same  time  by  the  pressun 
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"Mtil  Uirougli.  Tiki'  L 
iflj^'Tnlce,  nnil  il  i"i 
*-   ■  'reiilur  VnJve,  m 

oil  Wcislcm  «hiii^  m  iul- an  ui  tuiMuv- 

.«  driHcc. 

uik-viOvei  nonK^inKu  con»Ul  nf  Ibur  ««tcpt»  of  circlrn, 

:iof  wVuchnre  atlachtil  Ijcjunti  Ihe  cutumrenaice 

orifttf  in  (Ufli  ft  nmnniTr,  Ui»t  rach  •pptiir  mny  turn 

I-  |lIat^e  [irjuoctlun  on  an  n  joint;  th>  Tour  anKiiIar 

*  of  the  •cc(4>ni,  *rhi-u  llm  valve  a  diued.  meet  vvi- 

y  orer  tlie  ccatrv  of  the  ontlcp,  and  the  edgrs.  or 

™»l  niHiH  foiir  rilw  which  wu  fixed  •«  w  to  reciuve 

its.    In  tlux  irtatc  ihv  Miln  or  the  va3re  are  lUspoiwil 

I !'  I  <  lliiMB  of  ft  4u»ilnuis:iiliU'  pvTfttnid. 

TIjB  cooicsl  or  Kiiiti'dlu  valv«  i»  a  metal  liody  in  tiie 

111  (if  a  fnutma  of  n  conn,  ihe  wd*  of  whinb  uiiik«8  iw 

-■■•'.    :'•  ile^««  witli  a  dinjuclcr  ul'  the  buw,  nnd  il« 

itL'  ii  jfroitml  ao  ai  lo  fit  exacUy  the  torre- 

ii'  l^f  lie  nrittcc.    U  \n  utually  emploj-td  ox 

ilyts  to  the  hoiK-r  of  a  il cam-engine.    Tho 

.'ilU'i!  up  ^iTlkally  t>y  the  priUhiU'V  of  thv  Ktemii, 

'  I.I  xht-n  iliu  latlultiu  iimmmI,  it  flimboclc  by  it*  wriglit : 

.[.ring  balnnce  fit  applied  lo  tt  for  Ihc  piirpcwe  of  tuxwr- 

I  litiog  Uir  pnnnir?  which  i*  (^fiivsl«nt  io  tho  eluttio 
i  I le  »f  Ihe  Dtofien.    This  kiod  of  valro  wiu  forraeilj'  cm- 

I'ln^yod  in  the  niiws  connecting  Ihe  ^»A  cfllAdor  of  the 
<  i:^ine  with  uitt  boiler  and  tlic  condcMur,  but  ijiilinir 
ilvw&rc  iioiv  preferred.  [Srniu-EseiNB. j)ji,-i78,4S0,] 
'.  ilvctnctinainaconico]  orifice  have someliinvs  the  t'oroi 
- '  jr  of  »  liuini«p}ivrc.  Ihc  convex  lurfiiuc  of  tlic 
i:<'ine  dowuwu^lK. 

I  v«Vire  i*  a  thin  circnkr  plate  of  melaJ  with 
iiLe  thv  fonQer,  and  ili  niovonicnt  ix  in  b  v« 
■:  HI :  io  order  that  lliw  end  mny  be  gained,  a 
■  ili:  iQil.  which  isnttiiched  at  the  centre  ol  tho  plate  per- 

liculai'ly  to  it*  eurriiee.  moves  ftrcl.v  up  and  down 

'  i.oiitch  A  p(-rn)r»lion  in  eadi  of  two  bun  fiie<t  diameth- 

■  iltv  aei'iiM,  and  near  thf  topnnd  bollorn  of  the  oriAce. 
Ttie  vahc  etuplayed  fur  the  iittial  lur-pumm  con««li 

nn.Ttilvnfa  tilipnf  ttiin  bladderlhoroiigbly  waked  In  oil,  its 
Lteudth  being  liltlc  mord  tliitn  is  necciwuy  to  cover  t' 
..'ifice,  which  t»a  >i-i}UO«lI  perforation  in  tho  piston 
;'i  thx  plate  under  the  biuTul :  the  two  unda  of  liie  qjlp  i 
'  \.;\i\.\y  bound  to  the  exterior  of  the  perforated  plate ;  and 
in'nthe  prewure  of  the  ijmOiiplnTL-  U  in  pait  removed 
.  nn  the  Ijwil-I,  some  of  thp  uic  whidi  \x  in  the  receiver 

■  i.T.  ib  way.  by  ila  eliwfieiiy,  throueb  Ihe  orifice,  auil 

.<pe4  at  Iho  srden  of  tlie  valve.  The  air  i»  prevented 
.  'Ill  retiimiRf  merely  by  the  contact  of  the  oilcil  hladdvr 
III  ilie  plate  at  the  partB  iuimediately  about  the  orilice. 
riie  i-alv««  of  machiaca  for  cond«i»ingr  air  are  lihc  those 
•  •i  n  mrefy inn:  pump,  bnt  they  nrc  pkeeu  in  coiitnuy  pntii- 
tu'iia:  in  the  letter  mactuue«  the  valves  open  towards  tlie 
I'liifid.  wid  in  the  formM  they  open  towards  the  receiver  in 
adn  (hat  llic  air  in  the  baiicl  may  by  pieisure  be  forced 
yiKi  th&t  vcfise). 

^'.VLA'E,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  npnljcd  to  Mtveml  parts  of 

.  !<iit«.    Its  muit  common  applieiition  is  lo  tlic  purt*  of 

I'll  iic«iit  fruilii,  Iheiie  parts  beiiif;  in  ntoitt  caxeM  the  repru- 

iiiiiii'c  ijf  Uie  c^rp*lla^y  leaf.    Tho  term  valve  has  aI«o 

'  '   ■  .ii<|i|'i.d  i-filluetively  lo  Ihe  three  elasses  of  bracts  of 

ii.merof  graweniscomposed.  It  is  also  applied 

'in:;  in  the  cells  of  anthers,  which  occurs  when 

'   I  '"'  I   >  hIhiuI  to  be  dischai-ged. 

V'M.VUI.I'N'A.     [FoH.*«i\rFK»A.] 

VAMWlUi.    At'curdixig  to  Dom  (.alniet's 'Dissertation 

iHit  le«  Vampires,'  the  vanijiite  ia  ft  dead  man,  who  returns 

in  body  and  toul  from  the  oilier  ivorlil.  and  wnndent  about 

M:c  earth,  doint;  eveiy  kiud  of  mischief  to  the  livii,^.    Ge- 

'  r.illy  he  »uc1m  the  blood  of  pcrKinn  nilce)i,  and  thus 

ii-e»ltieir  death.    Thowwho  are  destroyed  in  this  wav 

I  'Jim!  vampires.  The  uidy  manner  of  gelling  rid  of  Huch 

|||■^L']eoIne  %iMlort  is  necording  to  the  some  auUinr,  to 

I  11. inter  their  bodie».  to  pierce  tiu-m  with  a  utake  cut  from 

:i  i.'reea  tjeu,  to  cut  otf  their  headx,  and  to  bum  their 

The  belief  tlittt  the  dead  sometimes  relurn  to  this  world, 

I I  iirJer  to  aouoy  Ihe  living,  was  prevalent  among  the  rm- 
'!■  of  antiquity.    E«*lcm  natioiu  have  a  umilar  super- 

iiLiiiii  about  inalietou*  ghosts,  e*llcd  'Koul*.'  &e.  Tlio 
<  "  lief  inthMc  pparitiona  wait  not  destruved  by  the  intro- 
uuclion  of  Ciitintianily,  but  remained,  like  many  oilier  | 
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Tl)e  ftdvtttice  of  dvilinlinn  m  mod'-rn  lifnrif  ivn>  "inablfl 
111  drulroy  ii  supciatltiiin  founded  "imn  -  '".■.i-i.-  !">  "iitt-h 
lite  (crealmUJD  of  mankind  ta  Bol'iv;' 
and  manv  auttiora  wrote  boohs  ot/  . 
Dom  CaImet.nhom  we  have  (jm  i  i  i 

— Ptiilip  Ilcriiu,  an  author  of  the    i;ii.  ■  'i'  ■.-.•.,•] 

lUon,  who  pkiblished  )U  llle  liut  eent\irv  ,i  fn  titi-t' '  Dii 
.Miwtieatione  Morluonim  iu  TumuU*;' 'Kodimmd  ion 
Scbej^.  ■  In  Miucca  Hoslhurau,'  0lm>lu,  171)6,  &c. 

Tlic  suptrslilion  about  the  vampire*  ia  chiefly  prrvalMil 
in  some  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  apparitloas  are 
known  in  I'oland  under  the  name  of  'Upior;'  in  ihu 
I'kraine,  'Upoor;'  in  Bunsia,  'Ooocooka;'  in  Hunnniy. 
Sei-vio, Greece.  £^,, '  Vronoolacko*,' '  Vafdpll]aeka,'•B^m■ 
colllcka,'  &e. 

Of  oil  those  counlTice,  Hun^iuy  and  ila  depeudeneies 
may  be  considered  wi  tlie  priocipttl  seat  of  vompirinn,  and 
tcnrcelf  a  eenlur}  ha*  elapsed  nluce  all  Burojie  n-^ji  flllctl 
with  report*  about  the  exploits  of  vnmjiires  in  Iltinirary 
and  Servfa.  It  waa  during  the  bvc  yean  fnim  17:il)  lo 
1739  that  Tammri»m  teii«lied  its  liei^rbt.  It  \v»a  wo  gene- 
ral, that  I.oiii*  XV.  of  tVnnee  eommiMioncd  his  oinbuMadur 
at  Vienna,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  perwrtally  lo  nstffrtjun. 
in  Ilunjrary  and  oilier  Amtlrian  dominions,  the  rvalily  of 
vtbupirtsm,  'I'be  French  di|ilomiilt*t  denied  in  his  rvpurt 
to  the  king  the  cKititeiice  of  tlie  vampirua.and  he  Informtil 
him  at  the  tame  time  tliut  the  anecdotes  abont  tliem  were 
inserted  in  tho  contemporary  records  of  tha  Au»trian  tri- 
bunal. Tills  siipc^ition  ftamcd  ^ound  lo  much  ttiat  the 
clitef  pcriadicaJs  of  that  lime  contain  aeeiiunt*  of  cases  tif 
vampiiinn  in  Hnnc&ry ;  auch  as,  for  iiulauoe,  the  'Meiv 
cure  Historiijue  el  Mitiqae,'  for  Oetohw,  173*1,  pp.  WS, 
411;  and  llie  Dutch  paper,  'I.e  Glanvur,'  No.  ix^  for 
1733. 

We  here  insert  one  of  them  as  giving  an  idea  of  thuae 
reporb : — 

TheHayduck*  Arnold  Paul,  a  nulivc  of  Madreiga  on  the 
frontiers  of  Servitt.  was  cruihed  lii  death  by  n  waggon. 
Thirty  days  alter  hia  death  a  report  waa  uprtad  that  lie 
was  wandering  about  ttic  world  and  Ihghleuing  pvonlc. 
Immediately  aAerwanli  four  of  hie  so^uaiDtanee*  lued 
suddenly ;  tlus  brought  into  the  recollection  of  many  that 
they  hod  heard  from  Arnold  himself  that  he  won  bitten  hy 
a  vaiDiiire,  and  Ihe  Uayducha  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
been  bitten  or  sucked  lo  death  by  a  vampire  become*  a 
vampire  himself;  contietinenlly  it  was  decided  by  the  whole 
V  illage  of  the  Hayducka  that  the  deeoased  Arnold  Paul  waa 
a  regular  vampire.  Forty  days  after  Yaa  death,  be  va* 
■olemidy  diaintcrred,  and  all  the  Mgns  of  vamiftrism  were 
found  on  hia  body  by  tbe  general  cnnaoul  of  all  the  vilJ^en : 
hi*  body  was  as  ftcA\  »a  that  of  a  living  man :  (he  nalU, 
ubichliBulbeen  oared,  and  the  beard,  which  hodDeenahoiu, 
before  the  burial,  had  crown  aenin  ;  the  veini,  were  swollen 
and  1^11  of  blood,  with  which  hlmneb'  and  tlic  windiug 
sheet  were  covered.  The  elders  of  the  village  immediately 
ordered  the  body  to  be  pierced  straight  through  tlie  heart, 
with  a  stake  cut  IVum  a  p'een  tree  ;  this  made  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  eye-witnesses  utter  a  ciy ;  lUa 
head  wta  cut  otf,  and  his  body,  a.s  well  as  the  bodies  of 
those  »ho  were  supposed  to  have  died  from  hia  trite,  werv 

Tlie  protocol  of  all  tllis  event  was  inserled  in  tho  re- 
cord* of  a  public  office.  A  great  number  of  similar 
anccdotca  which  hud  alio  bL<eii  officially  registered,  arc 
related  by  contemporary  writei« ;  some  of  them  even  de- 
Hcribed  the  mnnueni  and  ouGlom^  of  those  vampires ;  as  for 
instance,  that  lying  ia  their  graves  they  suck  and  oliew 
their  wlndJng-encete,  and  that  it  wa*  therefore  nuceawty 
to  place  under  their  chins  a  piece  of  green  turf  in  ordtT 
that  (hey  migtit  not  be  able  to  reach  the  sheeU  nith  th«r 
teeth,  and  tobind  their  hands,  that  thev  miclit  not  tunt 
about  in  their  coffins.    Many  believe  (not  llie  vampires 
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notwithstanding  all  the  means  used  to  destroy  their  bodies, 
will  resume  their  shape,  and  recommence  their  mis- 
chievous w^anderings,  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  moonlight  fall 
on  their  graves.  This  superstition  is  chiefly  prevalent  in 
Greece,  and  the  tale  of  '  The  Vamnire,'  ascribed  to  Lord 
Byron,  was  founded  upon  it. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  superstition  about  the 
vampire  has  derived  considerable  strength  from  cases  where 
men,  supposed  to  be  dead,  have  been  buried  alive.  Such 
cases  have  happened  in  many  countries,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  altered  position  of  the  body  in  the  coffin,  spots  of 
blood  on  the  torn  winding-sheets,  bites  on  the  hands,  and 
other  marks  of  the  struggle  and  despair  before  life  became 
extinct.  It  is  probable  that  such  signs  have  been  some- 
times interpreted  as  the  marks  of  vampirism. 

(Dom  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  tes  Ajmaritions  des 
AngeSt  des  Demons^  et  des  Esprits  et  sur  tes  Vampires 
d'Hofierie,  Paris  1746,  2  vols.  12mo. ;  translated  into 
English  and  published  1759.) 

VAMPIRE  (Zoology).  In  the  article  Cheiroptera 
will  be  found  some  account  of  the  authorities  relative  to 
the  blood-sucking  acts  of  the  vampire-bat.  [Vol.  vii.,  p. 
23.]  Since  that  article  was  written,  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal 
has  been  published,  and  we  there  And  a  record  of  the 
blood-sucker  being  caught  in  the  fact. 

*  The  Vampire-bat,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  that  part  of  his 
highly  interesting  book  which  relates  his  adventures  when 
travelUng  on  horseback  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, *  is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble  by  biting  the 
horses  on  their  withers.  The  injury  is  generally  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood  as  to  the  inflammation 
which  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  afterwards  produces. 
The  whole  circumstance  has  lately  been  doubted  in  Eng- 
l«ind :  I  was  therefore  fortunate  in  being  present  when  one* 
was  actually  caught  on  a  horse's  back.  We  were  bivou- 
acking late  one  evening,  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chile,  when 
my  servant,  noticing  that  one  of  the  horses  was  very  res- 
tive, went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  fancying  he 
could  distinguish  something,  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the 
beast's  withers,  and  secured  the  vampire.  In  the  morning 
the  spot  where  tJie  bite  had  been  inflicted  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished, from  being  slightly  swollen  and  bloody.  The 
third  day  afterwards,  we  rode  the  hoi*se  without  any  ill 
efl'ects.' 


Skeleton  of  Varapiro.  (Do  ninin\illo.'J 

VAN.     [Armenia,  p.  3G0.] 

VAN  ACHEN,  HANS,  or  JOHN,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinginshed  Grerman  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1552.  His  name  is  written  in  various 
ways,  as  Ab  Ach,  Dach,  Dae,  Van  Aken,  and  other^vise  ; 
but  Van  Achen  is  the  correct  form  :  a  picture  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Schleissheim,  near  Munich,  is  marked  Hans  V. 
Ach.  Fk.  1598.  His  family  name  is  not  known  ;  he  was 
called  Achen,  after  the  town  of  Achen  or  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle),  the  birthplace  of  his  father.  Van  Achen  was 
first  instructed  by  a  painter  called  Jerrigh  by  Van  Man- 
der,  with  whom  he  remained  about  six  years.  He  studied 
also  the  works  of  Spranger,  whose  style  of  design  he  imi- 
tated, and  although  not  so  mannered  as  that  master,  he 
never  forsook  his  style  of  design  in  after-life.  Shortly 
after  he  left  his  first  master  he  went  to  Venice  to  acquire 
the  Venetian  style  of  colouring,  which  he  learnt  of  Gas- 
pard  Rems,  a  Fleming,  who  at  that  period  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  colourists  at  Venice.  From  Venice 
he  went  to  Florence  and  Rome.    In  Rome  he  acquired  a 

•  Thfa  hat  beloogi to  the  genui  Edvstima  of  DOrbigny,  but  ia  a  new medm, 
(Ditfvia.)  ' 


great  reputation  by  several  pictures  which  he  paintri 
there,  some  of  which  were  engraved  by  Raphael  Sadtle, 
who  was  at  Rome  at  the  same  time.  A  Nativity  of  Chn«. 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  extend*): 
Van  Achen's  reputation  to  Germany.  He  visited  Vtmu 
a  second  time,  and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  frta 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  to  go  to  Munich,  whither  be 
repaired ;  and  he  received  constant  employment  there  U 
some  years,  and  was  paid  very  highly  for  his  worta. 
During  his  stay  at  Munich  he  was  repeatedly  invited  br 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  go  to  Prague  ;  Tie  howtTt? 
allowed  four  years  to  elapse  before  he  complied  with  ti» 
emperor's  request.  At  Prague  he  painted  many  pidiLts 
for  the  emperors  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  and,  excepting  ; 
short  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  he  passed  \h 
remainder  of  his  life  there.  Whilst  at  Augsburg  he  gaintd  I 
the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  musuiia  | 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  was  married  to  her.  He  died  i:  I 
Prague  in  1G15,  aged  sixty -three.  ; 

Van  Achen  h^  the  reputation  of  being  the  richs; 
painter  of  his  time.  He  was  a  bold  and  a  rapid  painter, 
but  was  a  great  mannerist :  he  neglected  both  the  »tihh 
of  nature  and  of  the  antique,  and  was  one  of  the  leadini 
propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which  prevailed 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy.  i 
It  consisted  of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  aid  I 
the  Venetian  styles,  and  combined  a  fiorid  colouring  vati: 
exaggerated  and  mannered  forms.  This  style  prevaiW 
generally  in  Germany,  until  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  an! 
their  imitators  spread  a  very  diflFerent  ta.»5te.  Achen? 
principal  works  are  at  Munich :  the  best  are — the  Caiiicj 
of  St.  Peter,  for  St.  Michael's  Church  ;  a  St.  Sebastian,  ii: 
the  Stanislaus  Chapel,  engraved  by  J.  Miiller  ;  Chriist  \:^" 
the  Cross,  with  John  and  Mary,  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler ;  and  the  Discover)'  of  tile 
Cross  by  St.  Helena,  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector.  Thtre 
are  several  of  his  works  also  in  the  Gallery  of  Vienna: 
among  them,  portraits  of  Rudolph  II.  and  his  brother 
Ernest  when  young,  both  in  armour.  He  painted  manj 
portraits:  two  of  his  best  are  considered,  the  portrait cr 
Rudolph  II.,  engraved  by  R.  Sadeler;  and  tliat  oi 
Spranger  the  painter,  engraved  by  J.  MuUer.  Other  cele- 
brated works  by  Achen  are — an  *  Ecce  Homo,'  engraved  bv 
G.  Andr6  ;  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  AVildemess.  bv  £. 
Kilian ;  and  Justice  and  Truth,  by  G.  A.  Wolfgang  the 
elder.  Many  other  eminent  engravers  have  executed 
plates  after  this  master. 

(Van  Mander ;  Sandrart  ;  Fiorillo ;  Nagler.) 

VANA'DIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1830  by  Sofstrijm. 
and  named  from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  divinity ;  it  ha» 
been  since  found  by  Professor  Johnston :  the  former  ct- 
tained  it  from  the  iron  of  Taberg  in  Sweden,  and  from  th** 
slag  of  the  ore,  and  the  latter  from  a  new  mineral  occurrinj 
at  Wanlock  Head,  which  he  found  to  be  vanadinte  o! 
lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  vani- 
diate  of  lead :  its  properties  are,  that  it  has  somewhat  ol  i 
silvery  lustre,  is  extremely  brittle,  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  at  common  temperatures  is  not  acted  upon  bv 
air  or  water;  when  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  air.  ii 
bums  and  is  converted  into  black  oxide  ;  neither  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  upon  it,  but 
nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia'  dissolve  it,  and  blue  solutions 
are  obtained. 

O.t-ygen  and  Vanadium  combine  to  form  two  oxides,  and 
an  acid  ;  protoxide  of  vanadium  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  or  charcoal  on  vanadic  acid  ;  it  is  a  blac% 
powder,  lias  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  when  made  cohe- 
rent by  pressure  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal;  whtn 
heated  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  With  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes the  peroxide.  It  does  not  form  saline  compouii-l- 
with  acids,  and  it  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  s 

One  equivalent  of  vanadium  .  cs 

Equivalent  ,  7(j 

Peroxide  of  Vanadium. — This  may  be  obtained  h\  tlie 
partial  deoxidizement  of  vanadic  acid  by  means  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating,  excluded  from  air,  10  parts '^f 
the  protoxide  with  12  parts  of  vanadic  acid.  This  is  the 
only  salifiable  oxide  of  the  metal :  its  acid  solutions  when 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  yield  a  grey-coloured 
hydrate ;  when  pure  and  free  from  water,  it  is  black.  The 
salts  of  vanadium,  like  tliose  of  iron,  are  predpitaled  black 
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c;  ftcid  10  a  solution  Of  v&uftdic  acid 
'I  of  nminniua. 
-  „  -  uiie  Acid  (ire  f^niMully  yellow  or  nrttDj;?- 
rvd,  bul  jue  wiu«Uaie<ii  voIoLtrlesti ;  it  roniu  both 
I  niid  bisalla,  thfue  RontaiDinx  thn  nikali*  beln^ 
-,  biit  flicuc  remiltiiig  Ttma  diiui  mvlaliiu  uxidv*  urc 
izly  xoliiblD  t>r  iiisoliiulu  In  walci'. 
BHUGII,  SIR  .lOHN,  wMof  foiwtrfl  linkage  his 
td&lltei'.  n  dtu(!n  of  Giiunl.  hnviiig  come  Over  to  Kng' 
'  nt  the  time  ur  Alvn'ii^iuriiecutinii  ur  the  frulcsliuibi 
e  NclhccinndK.  tlo  dird  ip  l&IO,  l«Aviiig  »  hnndsoniD 
~i!  to  hi*  Mn  Gitex,  nho  Kuan  tu  Imve  liG«n  tit  flnt 
>d  iu  biinuoas.  but  aflerwatds  held  the  ^lace  of 
rolI«oftli«  trwwjiychainlxir.  Gilt*  lived  till  171(1, 
_  ml  Ik  family  ui  eiglit  mn*  by  bb  uift;  EUxnbeth. 
>iineir«t  daughter  a^jid  culieir  of  Sir  Dudley  CarlHluo,  who 
id  tn  1711.  John  was  horn  in  IMB,  b\if  beyond  Ihu 
rj  littlu  ii  known  willi  cerliiinly  rwpecttUi;  luia  till  lie 
'.Lfi  lo  wjiti:  foe  Ihp  ".liigi'.     \Vc  Ubvp  no  acuoiinl  of  bin 

■.-!..■ :i.!   i'-  .<\- ]■•■.■:■■■  ■    .Llli.T  doubtful  if  hewn*  re- 

■■    '■  <      ■■    ,    ■■    -iiiii  of  architectui* ;  ew- 
M  I  !■■. ill  in  behalf  of  any  one  foe 

I  :.  ,.i,,,'  :   ..;';. I  m-tjiiclor  of  nucti  a  pupil. 

.-.  ,-:ai,:^  ',u  Mjiiii  juk-L.jaii-.  luia  of  him,  ho  htudjed  ar- 

■  iUuhivt  in  Fi-nnte,  wlicrc,  being  detected  in  maWng 
Idlings  uf  Bume  fociificaljoait,  he  was  im]>Ti»oued  in  tbu 
-tiln.    That  li«  wa»  M'nt  by  Hi  father  to  that  country  at 

•■:■  ii^e  of  nineteen  dOennot  admit  uf  mucli  doubt;  yet 
i><.ther  it  waa  (br  tlie  piirpuoti  of  compkllng  or  coin- 
>  riKiDK  bi>  Btudivs  in  arclut«cturti  is  not  vciy  clear.  If 
I  >  wiui  the  eaac,  be  did  not  attend  to  llu,'in  vrry  diltjrcntly, 
1-  111  tlie  couiTse  of  hia  slay  there  be  entered  the  miblary 
TTice,  though  he  did  not  continue  iu  it  veiy  long,    II 

ttsinly  tu  l>u  rcgrvlled  that  no  more  silialkctury  nc- 
has  come  down  to  u«.  for  it  would  be  instructive  (u 
[low  sii  architect  of  nidi  a  peculiar  tasto  formed  |i 
which  may  be  called  bi&  own.  Still  we  tUnk  it  muy 
'  traced  to  French  modela — to  the  palaces  and  clifltc&ux 
that  county',  of  which  lofly  pavilions,  turreti,  and  i^bim- 
\'5  were  obarai-teriiilic  features,  and  produced  lliat  va- 
'  ly  of  outline  which  ii  considered  the  great  merit  of 
.iTibniKb'*  dejtiinm.    From  the  Mme  source  he  KCmi  to 

■  '■■:■  derived  t;l»  predilection  for  arched  windows  and  bo- 
.'inliLl  ra*tte-s.  even  tu  llie  exclniuon  of  varlc^ty  in  that 

,\>ce.i.  In  fnel  he  Kcemn  to  have  had  little  knuwicilge 
,  or  else  Illtle  reliJi  for,  the  works  Of  the  lulian  school, 
ii(v,  wilh  all  bia  lo«e  for  lUnwiveneH  and  boldnej*,  be 
vei  availed  himielf  of  iU  more  omate  and  diversilied 
udea  of  ruoliuiileJ  work.  [Ruwmcation.I 
.Whatever  may  have  been  ni*  progreas  np  to  tliat  p4-riod, 
^nmt  auppoMt  him  to  have  acquired  some  n-putation 
Pkruhitoclural  sltiU  previously  to  WOO,  for  he  was  then 
fkttWA  one  or  tb<  coDuniwionura  for  coiupUtinjc  XXiv 
Ji^  ut  Oreoflwkb  when  it  wiw  about  to  be  converted 
f  ftn  hospital.    About  the  same  time  be  bvgan  to  dla- 
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tlDi^l«lihlDu«Iflnbl!ii>«<  r.s 

a  dniuuitic  writer!  and  "  i^ 

IiiJ  plajs  uf  the  ■Prniii!'   ' 

* Confl'derbtjy '  i|]ii;   hi' 

Ren*»Sla\[...  . 

ferity  of  hi.  ai  , 

niomU.    CiHx--  : 

nro  ealitM  iii  m  ,,:,. 

IhM.  not  roen'i)  in  i.m-utiEi--  (»,(   \n  jiini,  m  «iOii;itiu. 

and  in  general  tendetioy.  UuU  tbcy  are  calculated  to  ei«i- 

cuiit  ta  well  n«  Id  iilciwc.    TlieT  are  lUiw  bimuli.nl  nut 

only  fmni  the  slue<\  but  ulmoct  uuni  tbii  i-Joiel :  and  be 

wIki  niicbt  have  been  Ibe  Moll^-e  of  our  drumnli.:  litcn- 

liiii!  —a  standard  elajwio  author  in  it — is  uow  oiuui)^ed  to 

ooin[)ara,t4tii  ubiiviun.    Fofluuately  be    liad   an   oppor. 

lilnity  of  di*plftyiriif    hia    oUier   laJeut,    and    that   upon 

a  larie  scale.    !n  Ii02  he  wait  cm)iK>^  ■  <I  I'l  i  luik:..  the 

tlilnT  earl  of  Carliaie,  to  ereel  n    r.  ,,, 

Tiirkxhirr,  on  Ihc  nilc  uf  lhi>  aiK> 

sicelf;  and  be  produced  the  polari  i; 

tixteuiilfe  and  nobl«  pile  (DGO  IM  ill 

all  hi*  other  wiFrk*  of  tiiat  claw,  n: 

(^neraJ  utiannUr  Uiaii  wbcu  exui. 

patron  Carlidtoi  who  waa  llien  <«il   ■  ■!, 

signified  lui  apurobalion  lir  brvli 

uourablu  and  not  unprofitable  appmu. ...uj. 

kinff-ttt-amis,  in  1703.  His  work  ol  CtoUu  Uuvvud  iiJ»o 
recommended  him  as  architect  to  many  noble  or  weattliy 
employew,  for  whom  .be  erected  stalely  iu»n*joop  in  vfl- 
ri(iu«  part?  of  the  kingdom.  Amorte  Iheni  muy  be  men- 
tioned Eul  bury  ill  Durselsliire. built  for  tlnbbDoiidiui^lou, 
but  alterwards  pulled  down  by  earl  Tenipio  (,a  tircnni- 
stance  not  matly  to  bo  regretted,  if  me  niayjudije  of  it 
from  the  deaiRus  in  the  •  VJlruvius  BriUn.uL-u.,".  ."Kinn'. 
Wc«toii.  ueai  Bristol,  whicb  is  (,'!..■..!'■      '  ii,r 

eStr.l  produced  by  iU  chimnryx  ;  Ti 
•hire;  Giimatborpe,  Vutksbin;,  oun.-.'  ,1 

iiDuorlanl  works i  Sealon  Dtlaval,    .  .  ..J 

Oultou  Hall,  Cheshire.    He  Mrmt.l1.  i.-.-.  .  -- 1-,.  ,jwl 

ttxcluiivvly  ou  works  of  tliid  claas.  iiuuiiLy-iie;il9  and  mui- 
sions :  for  uo  public  building  are  attributed  lo  him  csctpt 
ono,  wbith  was  a  apeoulnlion  of  hi*  own,  conucrlcd  with 
bis  dramatic  pursuits,  a  theatre  in  Ibe  Hayniarket,  wliicli 
afterwards  becdme  the  originol  Oppm-houne,  on  thn  ailc  nf 
the  ptcscnl  bnllding.  In  this  ifiieine  be  was  assisted  by 
man^y  pei-Mns  of  ijuality,  and  had  Congreve  for  bit  dm- 
malio  coadjutor  and  Bellerton  formanaeen  by  whom  (he 
house  was  opened  Iu  I70B.  Thl»  '  confederacy '  of  coiUi: 
talent  was  not  however  »0  mcccMful  as  Vanbrugh't  piece 
or  that  nuniii,  wbicli  won  find  brought  out  there,  Cungreve 
very  soon  retired  from  the  concern,  nor  wait  it  long  before 
Vaiibmgh  lumselfwasglnii  to  get  out  of  bis  sluu-e  in  it. 

It  was  at  this  period  tbut  the  nation  vot<^,  Ba  &  moaU' 
raent  of  its  gratitude  to  the  first  duke  of  Morlboioagh,  a 
palace,  to  bo  named  after  the  victory  at  Bknheiui.  Tliv 
iirchitcct  of  Castle  Howard  was  appointed  as  the  fltlvst. 

fierson  for  so  Important  an  occasion.  Vet  if  Hie  distinc- 
ion  and  the  rcp'itniion  since  derived  to  liim  &oni  Hie 
bulling  itself  have  shed  lustre  on  Vanbrugb's  name  n  au 
archileet.  the  att'air  turned  out  fur  him  a  verv  vexations 
and  also  a  lomiig  one.  'The.worel  history  uftne  building 
of  Blenheim.'  inD'tunwU's '  Curiosiliea  of  Lilemture.' nbows 
in  what  difficulties  tho  architect  wa«  involved  in  conse- 
(|ucnce  of  no  specific  flind  or  giUfil  for  the  work  having 
beun  provided  by  parliament,  and  being  ulterwards  re- 
fused. Tlie  queen  (Vimiabed  the  oecewary  aiipplica  for 
what  was  built  durim;  her  life  ;  but  at  her  death  difficul- 
ties Inerea«ed,  and  on  that  of  ttie  duke,  bia  wife  Sarah, 
•that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough,'  «*  Vanbrugh  colls 
her,  disc'lmr;,'ed  him  from  bis  post  of  arcliiteut,  and  refused 
to  pay  what  was  duo  to  him  as  ijulnrv.  Tlio  slructnni  was 
however  finally  completed  according  to  the  original 
model,  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  will  be  a  inonnmcTit 
bonoui-able  to  Vanbnigh.  Vet  it  was  a  long  time  t)efore 
ila  ai'chiteclural  merits  were  appredattd.  Keynolds  was 
almost  Uic  fiwt  who  ventured  \o  exprt-w  bis  approbation 
of  Vaubrvigb"B  style,  and  to  bear  hie  t.^stimony  as  an  arlht 
to  the  plctnrewiiisiuagnlfionncp  of  Blenheim.  Suchaulho- 
rity.  and  nftenvards  that  of  Sir  Uvcdale  Price  and  oHu'w. 
removed  the  prejudices  tbut.  hod  be«n  excited  by  formur 
erilics,  and  by  the  ridicule  tluOWB  Upon  Vaubrugh  by  Swill 
and  I'ope.  But.  in  chiioKing.  public  opinion  ran  almost  from 
one  ostrumc  into  lliu  othvr :  as  it  hud  been  the  fWiliion  to  s«i 
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in  Vanbnigh's  architecture  nothing  but  heaviness,  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  see  in  it  nothing  but  picturesque 
effect.  His  works  certainly  are  heavy;  ana  although 
solidity  and  massiveness  are  lar  from  being  faults  in  archi- 
tecture, they  may  be  carried  too  far.  Vanbrugh's  build- 
ings are  to  be  studied  both  with  diligence  as  to  their 
merits  and  with  caution  as  to  their  defects. 

Sir  John  died  at  his  house  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  him- 
self), March  26,  1726,  leaving  a  widow,  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  but  no  family,  his  only  son  having 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Touriiay.  Notwithstanding 
the  licentiousness  of  his  pen,  his  private  character  appears 
to  have  been  amiable,  and  his  conduct  tolerably  correct ; 
and  even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Pope  admitted  that  he 
was  both  *  a  man  of  wit  and  man  of  honour.' 

VAN  CEULEN,  or  KEULEN,  LUDOLPH,  a  Dutch 
mathematician,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose 
name  indicates  that  his  family  came  originally  from  Co- 
logne. He  was  bom  at  Hildes'heim,  but  neither  the  year 
of  his  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  educated  is 
known ;  and  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  his  taste  led 
him  early  to  the  study  of  elementary  geometr}-  and  algebra, 
lie  taught  the  mathematics  at  Breda,  and  subsequently  jit 
Amsterdam  ;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  effort  which 
he  made  to  express  by  numbers  the  ratio  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  beai-s  to  its  diameter.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  ratio  ha.s  enj]:aged  the  attention  of  mathe- 
maticians from  the  time  of  Archimedes ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  IMetius,  Viet.%  Adrian  Romanus,  and 
Van  Ceulen  laboured,  by  extending  the  approximative  pro- 
cc.s.^es,  to  reduce  the  error  within  narrower  limits.  The 
diameter  being  supposed  to  be  the  unit,  Romanus  obtained 
an  expression  for  tlie  circumference  in  numbers  consisting 
of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van  Ceulen  computed  one 
which  differs  from  the  truth  only  at  the  thiily-fifth  deci- 
mal. It  may  be  observed  that  the  approxunation  has 
since  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  means  of 
the  well-known  series  for  the  value  of  a  circular  are  in 
terms  of  its  tangent.     [QuADRATrRE.] 

Van  Ceulen  published  at  Delft,  in  1500,  a  tract  on  the 
circle,  in  Dutch  ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  in  Latin,  was  pub- 
lished by  Snellius  in  1619,  under  the  title  *  De  Circulo  et 
■  Adscriptis.'  The  method  pursued  in  the  investigation  is 
described  in  this  work  ;  and  though  extraordinary  labour 
must  have  been  undergone  in  the  performance  of  the  arith- 
metical computations,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  display  of  genius:  since,  beginning 
with  the  known'ehord  and  the  saujitta  of  one-sixth  of  the 
circumference,  the  process  consists  in  computing  the 
lengtlis  of  the  chords  and  tangents  of  the  arcs  formed  by 
continual  bisections.  As  a  monument  of  patient  industry 
the  determination  has  great  merit ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  computer  estimated  his  labour  highly,  for, 
according  to  Snellius,  he  requested  that  the  numerical  ex- 
pression of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  might  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb. 

Besides  the  work  which  has  been  mentioned,  Van  Ceulen 

{)ublished  two  others,  in  Dutch,  on  mathematical  subjects, 
)oth  of  which  were  also  translated  into  I^tin  by  Snellius, 
and  published  at  Leyden  in  1615,  under  the  titles  *  Funda- 
menta  Arithmetica  et  Geometrica,*  and  *  Zetemata  (seu 
problemata)  Geometrica.'  IVom  tliese  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  possessed  considerable  skill  in  the 
management  of  algebraic  quantities. 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  citv. 

VAN'COl'VER,  GE()RGK,'was  bom,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Lite  m  the  *  Hiographie  Universelle,'  about 
1750,  but  probably  some  years  later.  Vancouver  himself 
stales,  in  the  intriKluction*  to  the  narrative  of  his  voyacre 
round  the  worid,  that  he  entered  the  navy  in  his  thii-teeuth 
year;  and  John  Vancou\er,  who  edited  the  work,  states 
that  his  brother's  first  appointment  was  to  the  Resolution, 
by  Captain  ('ook,  in  1//1. 

George  Vancou\er  served  as  mid>hipman  on  Cooks 
second  voyage  ( 1772-1/ /5)  ;  and  on  the  third  voyage,  in 
which  that  great  navigator  lost  his  life  1 1776-17H(>,.  His 
name  onlvoi-cui's  once  in  the  history  of  these  two  voyages: 
Captain  King  mentions  his  having  sent  Mr.  Vancouver  to 
Captain  Clerke  for  instructions  the  morning  atler  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  Cook.  When  Captain  King  was  piomoted 
from  being  iiist  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution  to  be  captain 


of  the  Discovery,  Captain  Gore  permitted  him  to  take  «i± 
him  *  four  midshipmen  who  had  made  themselves  useful  tu 
me  in  astronomical  calculations,  and  whose  assistance  ini 
now  particularly  necessary,  as  we  had  no  Ephemens  ior*:i 
present  year.'  Of  this  number  it  is  almost  certain  tlu: 
Vancouver  must  have  been  one,  for  of  the  six  original  mid- 
shipmen of  the  Resolution,  the  two  eldest  hai  by  th:? 
time  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  *%;- 
tains  Cook  and  Clerke.  A  better  school  for  a  seaman  tl^ 
the  two  principal  voyages  of  so  accurate  a  navigator  a. J 
survevor,  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  Cook,  can  scarcely  J- 
imagined.  Captain  King  has  bom  testimony  to  the  m'*::  • 
of  the  young  oflSeers  in  the  expedition  of  1776-Sii - 
*  The  two  ships  never  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  a  ■-:: 
together,  except  twice  ;  which  was  owinjg,  the  first  tii- 
to  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  Discovery  off  :'. 
coast  of  Owhyhee  ;  and  tne  second,  to  the  fogs  wc  met  r. 
the  entrance  of  Awatska  Bay.  A  stronger  proof  cannj*  S. 
given  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  our  subaltern  officers.  \ 
whom  this  share  of  merit  almost  entirely  belongs.' 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  the  Nore  on  t'e 
4th  of  October,  1780,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  fo:?o-- 
ing  Vancouver  was  created  a  lieutenant  and  appointed  • 
the  Martin  sloop.  He  continued  on  board  this  vessel  ir*;! 
he  was  removed  into  the  Fame,  one  of  Lord  Rotlney*"*  Crt* 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the  middle  ■:' 
the  year  17S,3.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  and  ^liU;:  " 
the  Kurope  to  Jamaica,  and  remained  on  that  statio:?  •.! 
the  vessel  returned  to  England,  in  September,  17Si>. 

When  Vancouver  arrived  in  England,  he  found  ^h■J  . 
voyage  had  been  planned  by  the  government  forexplo::', 
the  Southern  regions.  A  vessel,  named  the  DiseOM^. 
had  been  purchased  for  this  service,  and  Captain  Ilt^rr 
Roberts,  who  had  served  under  Cook  durinjg  his  tv.o  h< 
voyages,  had  been  named  to  the  command.  C'ommoc  -rf 
("aftenvards  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  under  whose  fir: 
Vancouver  was  then  sei-ving,  recommended  him  to  t:-. 
Admiralty,  and  he  was  solicited  by  the  board  to  accomi^: . 
Ca))tain  ftoberts.  Having  been  intimate  friends  ^^l]lIc  .-'. 
board  Captain  Cook's  ship,  the  arrangement  was  agrecali? 
to  both  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  April  the  Di-<  :- 
very  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river,  wlu-n  i> 
telligence  anived  of  depredations  committed  by  1):e  S}v 
niards  on  dillerent  htanches  of  British  commerce  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  The  equipment  of  the  Di- 
covery  was  suspended,  and  Vancouver  resumed  his  pr- 
fessional  career  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Alan  Gardm:. 

The  high  prices  obtained  by  the  sailors  of  the  Re>ol> 
tion  and  Diseoveiy,  at  Canton,  for  the  ill-selecteil.  lutf- 
worn  ftirs  which  they  had  brought  from  the  north-we>* 
coast  of  America,  had  attracted  a  horde  of  adventurers  !:■ 
that  region.  Their  inaccurate  obsen'ations,  published  ly 
ignorant  book  and  map  compilers,  had  given  currency  T) 
the  most  inaccurate  and  contradictory  accounts  of  ths- 
coast.  The  discoveries  of  Cook  had  also  stimulated  t!w 
Spaniards  to  resume  their  long-suspended  maritime  ac- 
tivity. A  suney  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  by 
Spanish  officers  of  marine  was  commenced  in  177.'>,  ari 
prosecuted  with  intermissions  for  several  years  with  >kili 
and  dexterity.  In  April,  1780,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  British  subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootks: 
the  attempt  gave  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  oflSccr  engagtd 
in  the  sui-vey ;  the  settlement  was  forcibly  broken  ui),  ard 
some  commanders  of  British  merchantmen  made  pri- 
soners, and  their  vessels  and  cargoes  seized.  The  court  (4 
Spain  yielded  to  the  representations  made  by  tlie  British 
resident,  and  at  his  reouest  a  letter  addressed  to  tSe 
Spanish  commandant  at  Kootka,  instmcting  him  to  de- 
liver up  possession  of  the  country  and  buildings  to  the 
British  officer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  deliverinl  ti 
him,  was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  bv  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  The  Discover}'  was  again  put  in  commi.«- 
sion  :  the  Chatham,  an  armed  tender,  destined  to  accom- 
pany her;  and  in  IMarch,  1791,  Vancouver  was  appointed 
to  command  these  vessels  on  an  expedition  to  the  north 
west  coast  of  America.  His  instructions  were,  to  recene 
the  surrender  of  Xootka  by  the  Spaniards ;  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  coast' from  the  ."^Oth  degree  of  N.  Ut. 
northwards  ;  and  to  inquire  aller  any  communications,  bv 
inlets,  rivers,  or  lakes,  between  the  coast  and  Canada.  The 
summeni  of  1792-93  were  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the 
suney ;  the  intervening  winter  was  to  be  spent  in  com- 
pleting the  examination  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     After 
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!tliliiin  unilpd   frnra   Falnioulh   nn   thn   Ul 

il,  Ijul,    The  t-lu»i;  tirtliitl  ytur  onil  tlic  busiimlns  o{ 

i7'<2wcK  occtipivtl  in  aa  exnmiiLalion  oT  the  Saiidividi 

!  •■M\<i».    On  tbc  IfiUi  of  March  tli«  vosMtl*  Niiled  for  ftic 

i  >ii»l  of  Amoma.  wliich  tliuy  rtmck  in  39*  27'  N. 

'  ^t-y  ran  domt  tho  coaat,  eTaoiiiiiug  it    niinutdj', 

'MKilkn,  wtiere  1)io  ft«i|k  and    honournMc   conduct  of 

I  ,><milrn.  the  fipaoish  cummnnder,  rcndcivd  Ihe  diplunmtio 

I  it  v(  Vnncouvi^r'ti  coinmimion  «hs>'  and  n^recablc.    Prom 

irilkn  the  esiii'Jition  returned  sonlhwivnl  1o  San  Prnn- 

■   ■.!  (!i-  >!':•■■  -i  -  iA;ijiiinini5  mort  in  dvUil  Ihe  \iirloua 

I.I.     Whtn  the  8«3MiD  during  which 

.1    Mirvcy  could  be  cnrricd  on  willi 

I      ■      ■    I.   '.  .iiii'uuvBr  reUirncd  to  the  Sandwich 

<  'i'  II"-  Uiiili  uf  April  he  wan  agun  off  Ihe  coaot 

III   ^ii'i'iica,  nciu  i'upe  Mcudocino.    He  landed  at  Ilocby 

l".)inti'.4l°2'N.lat.}.  diw'overed  and  tnken  posieMion  of 

liy  lilt'  Spaniard*  in  1775.    Th«ncc  he  ran  along  the  shore 

iivNoclka,  ivhvre  Uio  coiul  auvvy  w(u  teiuincd.    Vau- 

iivcr  rrturnod  on  the  approach  of  winter  tu  Owhyhee, 

'  'nl  in  17&1  ugiiin  rcUinmd  to  the  Amoncan  coast,  whieli 

>iirveved  &■  fai  aatth  tut  Cuuk'a  InJct.    Having  con- 

iii.iwi  this  opi^raiion,  he,  in  compUanDe  with  bis  iastnit- 

iMii»,  inilt'd  along  the  coast  of  South  Amencn,  viitiUnc  the 

iiiiMciual  Spniiith  HutUemciilii,  and  dout>ling  (Jaiic  llorn, 

[>ioiic;ht  ttiu  Discovery  into  Uic  Shannon  on  thv  13th  uf 

Si.'{i)cmbtrr,  i7Bfi.    Dining  the  whole  of  tticsc  operations 

ttit-  most  coL'diid  oiKii-itaRce  and  Ihuik  cumnmnicalioni' 

H'TC  interchBna;<>d  liy  Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  officer* 

I'lit'iigcd  in  a  w  in  u  II  unco  us  Burv«y  of  the  coast. 

In  ITO-l  Vaiict'u'ier  find  without  solicitation  been  pro- 
itiDicil  to  the  rank  of  post-captaiu.  He  v.m  jiaid  otf  at  the 
iiriclusiunorhis  voyafp,  and  from  that  time  till  hia  dealh. 
rivivh  tuott^lace  in  May,  I'E^he  wo*  incessantly  bmicd 
I'li'parinahwjounialsl'ot  puWlcatiou,  Before  liis  death. 
;i[|  (tic  chitrtswm:  completed,  and  the  narrative  printed 
.1.1,1  iioriTi'tt'l  a*  far  tis  tile  40Sth  page  of  the  Uiiid  vo- 
liiiiic.  T!ii'  liiil.'  (ini  [i.>maincd  to  be  told  was  prepared 
1.  I  lUr  il,-.-...  iiy  l.i.  L.dlhcr  John.  Of  >dl  the  pupils  of 
'  11.  I.,  (iuj;-::L  \  .HI.  ..NUT  approached  ni'arent  to  his  master 
III  i.ci-iiiiuj  .111(1  jaisiseiing  energy-  With  the  oscepljon 
of  Bixiccn  niuntlis.  and  the  two  years  dtiringwhich  he  VM 
bi\»y  preparing  fus  journaU  for  the  press,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  active  wrviee  till  his  d«ath.    Ills  greider  part  of 


epiib- 


Ih.rld;    Humlioldl.    ft«f 


inilitidion,  and  on  his  rflum  to  England  it  was  apparent 
ml  his  death  muiit  be  a  prcniatttrc  imc.  The  same  exact 
iiiirc«nient  of  discipline,  and  the  same  incesaant  care  of 
J.  licaJth  and  comfort  of  his  crpw,  which  cliaracleriied 

K'k,  were  altw  found  in  Vancouver.    The  narrativE  of  bis 

1  .iHe  is  still  the  principal  authority  for  the  delineation! 

1  lie  norlh-wcst  coast  of  America :  it  is  also  an  important 
.r(  (ifttic  cvkiencc  upon  which  tbc  rival  claims  of  the 

;.it,,l  Skii...  :„„i  Cn.,,!  llniiiiri  to  what  is  now  called  the 

'  ':.i)li,  N  ■ '.;).('  .luil  'I'liii  il  ]  "...v.iyr-! ;  Vancouver,  Voyage 
'•■  ■     ■<-•■■     ■•    r,      ,  .    ..1.  .  ,j  ^^^  round  the 

till-    la    Nouvflh 
[NoKtM  WawiiK--*  Tkuri- 

'vliifh  gives  lis  name  to  the 

I'l'        ■  I    ■  '^iily  of  Orcliidaceae.    The 

ii  nil"  :-■  i:  ■' !■:■■- (Vanda  Roxbiirghiil  in 

S.i'.-'iil,   ,,1:1  ■..,.;,  .:lIi   applied  in   Bengal  to 

iiilnT  j^LOi-i.  Tl.L-i  -111  iiiij^jil).  very  onmnienlal,  like 
iiili-'mof  1!ic  Imlian  i'[ii;ihyUl  Orchidese.  From  tile  warm  . 
y.w-U  of  Ncpaai  and  the  pcninitda  of  India  the  tipccics  ex- 
ii'tiil  into  ttui  islaiiils  of  ttie  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  into 

VAX  DALE,  ANTON,  a  learned  Dulchmnn.  wn«  horn 
on  Die  mh  Of  November.  103B,  He  was  Uie  Min  of  a  mer- 
chant, and,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  partnts,  lie 
'mguited  in  mercaclilc  occupations  up  to  tbc  thirlielh  year 
a(  tils  age.  Bnt  Ihe  de«icc  ol'  knowledge  which  \w  had 
P.  C,  N«i.  1C30. 
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Icll  ever  (lace  hu  ch;ldhu4d  indncml  hiin  tii  ahiinilan 
uiimmicrce  and  devote  liitUKlf  lu  thu  rindy  of  thoulotff 
and  medicine.  After  th«  completioi]  of  nla  stniPe*  FIk 
linik  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medjdnc ;  but,  ItLvldei  liis 
inedieal  practice,  he  officiated  for  »e%ural  years  as  a 
preacher  among  the  Meniiooileii,  unlil  he  ua»  appolntMl 
plijTiiciBn  to  the  hmpital  at  nawloni,  where  he  remained 
unlil  his  death,  on  the  UStlt  of  November,  1(08. 

NotniUislonding  liis  medical  practice,  Van  DniP  never 
abandoned  his  Ihrolngicsl  sludie^  and  he  also  devoted  a 
Rreat  deal  of  tiis  leisure  to  the  il.udy  of  (ireck  and  Konum 
antiquities.    ITis  works,  wlilch  are  all  of  a  llicolugical  and 
antioiiarian  nature,  i^ow  great  te&n\ing  and  critical  skill, 
but  Ihcy  arc  deficient  in  method  and  nrranffcinent.    They 
are  ali  written  in  Latin,  Iml  ihe  language  is  bad,  and  hix 
worka  have  censed  to  be  of  much  uftc-    Ttie  following 
were   at   the   time    tPSjiirdi-d   ii»   tho   nio*t   importan!  ; — 
1,  '  Diwertafiuiu-,  n   ,C  O-,,..]^- '  iT'in.  tt.^   ■n.A\  f'..,;ine 
at  Progrewi  liii.i    -'■..       ■   -i    .  il't,    i',...; 

3,  'DiMicrtalio  ■.■.,  .■.'..  ,.■ 

17a-). -llo.     fi....  ..■      ■  -■■,■!-.  .iJu.- 

niathone,' and  niir     In    i  .^..■■■■;ii .,  .^iiii.i.nMiiii  i-  1 1  .'.li,-. 
moribua  cum  Riimiim»  liim  Uniccis  iii.n^rviv 
liahed  after  his  death  (1712  and  17*3.  4to.). 

(Acta  linidUarum:  Nieeron.  Ment'iirim  lits  Hominfx 
Itluxlrfa ;  .lijchcr.  Atlgem.  Qekhrten-Ltj^ie.) 

VANDALS.    fTinmiNic  Natiovs.I 

VANDEI.LI,  DOMINIC,  an  Itafian  phynieian.  wbu 
paid  mucii  allcntiun  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Ills 
earliest  cunlribulion  to  natural  history  was  a  diiaerlation 
on  some  insects  and  marine  xnophylcs,  accompanied  with 
drawings.  Tliis  waa  puhlislied  at  I'aduo.  where  he  pro- 
liably  gi-adualed,  with  the  title  '  Dissertationcs  de  Aponi- 
tbcrmis,  denoiiniillis  Inscclis  terrcstribti».ctZoopbytie  oia- 
riuis.'  4to.,  1759.  In  17G1  be  publisbHl  an  accouut.  of 
some  of  the  Confervw  found  in  tSc  bot-spnnga  of  Padua. 
He  visited  South  Amnricn,  and  remained  in  Rraul  som« 
lime, and  on  his  return  was  appoiated  superintendent  of  the 
bolHDic  gardeit  at  Lisbon.-  In  1768  he  pulilished  an  ao- 
connt  ol  the  dragon-tree,  and  in  1771  a  small  work  en- 
titled '  Faaciciilits  Plaiitarum,'  which  be  dedicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  Bank*.  It  was  accompanied  with  four  engravingii 
of  figures  of  plants,  Ho  also  wrote  against  Haller.  main- 
taining, in  opptisiliou  In  tliat  distingiiislied  anatomist,  thai 
tho  tcndoiiB  and   fibrous   memtirnni's  geiiernlly  poasesswl 

nntiilily.  This  is  said  to  have  diipltased  Haller  veiy 
much.wlio  speaks  of  Vandelli's  labours  very  disparagingly. 
He  also  wrote  some  tmall  iia[>Frs  on  tlie  actions  of  medi- 
and  other  subjects.  He  viuled  England  at  a  very  nd> 
vanced  age.  in  llie  year  1815.  He  is  since  dead.  He  waa 
a  corr«spondent  of^Lianwus;  and.  at  the  sugecsti<in  of 
Browne,  Linnsus  named  a  genus  of  ScropbulariaceOus 
planU,  in  honour  of  him,  ruiidrllia.    The  species  of  Ihia 

fenus  are  West  Indian  plants,  and  one  of  tlicm,  the 
'.  pratennia,  is  known  in  Cayenne  by  tiie  name  of  Wild 
Basil,  and  is  esteemed  a  powerful  vuhierair. 

(Haller,  B(6.  «<rf.,  vd.  if      "' -■  —    • ''-• 
litvih :  Sir  .1.  E.  Smith.) 

VANDE'LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nalnrsl  ftmily 
of  ScrophulsrinCHi.  so  named  from  Vandelli.  Tlic  genus 
VandcUia  is  distinguished  by  having  a  nearly  equal  calyx, 
which  is  S-taolheii  or  5-parted.  Corol  tubular,  with  a 
5-cleti  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  all  I'er- 
Two  lower  filaments  appendiculate,  or  gibbous  at 
the  base.  Capsule  globose,  oblong,  or  lintar;  2-oelh!di 
.  .vnlved  ;  valves  entire,  membranous.  Tlie  spemea  are 
natives  of  warm  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  India,  Bii-ma. 
China,  and  Brazil,  forming  smooth  or  hain'  herbs,  with 
tetragouttlatemH;  leaves  opposite,  usually  toothed.  Flowers 

'llary,  oppowtc  or  in  fascicles ;  the  upper  ones geiiemlly 

lemose.  The  only  species  which  has  allraclcd  any  par- 
ticular notice  is  V.  dimtsn,  a  native  of  Braiil,  thought  to 
be  found  also  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  Cna- 
of  Pison,  and  described  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  emetic. 
anil  its  decoction  as  useful  in  fevers  and  liver  complaints. 
It  was  mentioned  in  Ihe  address  of  the  Earl  Stanhope,  in 
1820.  to  the  Medico-Bolnnical  Society,  that  it  might  be- 
come a  useftil  substitute  for  some  of  the  purgatives  now 

VANDER  HEI.ST,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  ■  Museo  Rorentino,'  in  1601 .     He  was  one 
of  Ihe  bcsl   rortniit  painters  of  his  time,  niid  has  bysom* 
Voi..  XXV!.    Q 
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been  comjiared  with  Vandyck.  He  excelled  equally  in 
the  head  and  fip^ure  and  m  the  accessories,  wnich  he 
painted  with  the  fidelity  of  representation  almost  peculiar 
to  the  painters  of  his  nation  :  ne  also  coloured  richly  and 
drew  well.  He  painted  likewise  small  historical  pieces, 
and  had  great  skill  in  landscape  painting. 

In  the  town-house  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  picture 
by  Vander  Heist,  containing  twenty-four  full-length  por- 
traits of  officers  of  the  train-bands  of  that  place,  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  the  finest  picture  in  the 
town-house,  and  the 'best  picture  of  portraits  in  the  world. 
He  says,  *  This  is  perhaps  the  first  picture  of  portraits  in 
the  world,  comprehending  more  of  those  qualities  which 
make  a  perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen  : 
they  are  correctly  drawn,  both  heads  and  figures,  and  well 
coloured  ;  and  have  great  variety  of  action,  characters,  and 
countenances,  and  those  so  lively,  and  truly  expressing 
what  they  are  about,  that  the  spectator  has  notliing  to 
wish  for.'  This  picture  is  dated  1648.  Vander  Heist  was 
still  living  in  1G68:  Pilkington  and  some  others  mention 
1070  as  tlie  date  of  his  death  ;  Houbraken  gives  no  date, 
and  Nagler  says  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Vander 
Heist  letl;  a  son,  according  to  Houbraken,  who  painted 
battle-pieces  and  landscapes,  but  he  was  very  inferior  to 
his  father. 

(Houbraken,  Oroote  Schouburgh  der  J^ederlandsche 
Knnstschilders,  &c. ;  Nagler,  Neues  Aligemeines  Kunstler 
Lrxtron.) 

VANDER  IIEYDEN,  JAN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  ar- 
chitectural painter,  bo-n  at  Gorcum  in  1G37.  He  learnt 
originally  of  an  obscure  painter  on  glass,  and  commenced 
early  without  other  instruction  to  paint  pictures  of  old 
buildings,  churches,  palaces,  and  other  architectural  views. 
He  is  unrivalled  for  the  representation  of  modern  archi- 
tecture :  his  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate 
finish  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  masses  of 
light  and  shade ;  and  yet,  through  their  admirable  per- 
spective and  harmony  of  colouring,  they  have  all  the  soft- 
ness and  tnith  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect  are  superior  to 
the  works  of  Canaletto. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  that  the  works  of  Vander 
Heyden  have  *  the  effect  of  nature  seen  in  a  camera-ob- 
scura.'  Tliere  are  several  of  his  works  in  this  country.  In 
the  collection  of  Sir  Robeit  Peel  there  is  a  very  small 
view,  on  wood,  of  a  street  in  Cologne,  with  figures  by  A. 
Vandervelde,  which  was  purchased  for  415  guineas.  There 
is  also  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashbuniham  a  small  town 
view,  on  wood,  with  twenty  figures  by  A.  Vandervelde, 
which  was  sold  for  COO/.  It  wa.s  taken  bv  the  French,  and 
was  placed  for  some  time  in  the  J.ouvre,  but  was  sent 
back  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  carried  off^  bv  the  French  to  their  rightful  owners. 
Tliere  is  likewise  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallerj'  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  works  of  Vander  Hevden.  A.  Vandervelde 
painted  figures  in  many  of  Vander  tieyden's  pictures,  and 
after  that  painter's  death  he  was  assisted  by  Lingelbach. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  a  view  of  the  town-house  of  Am- 
sterdam :  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  lie  painted  also  views 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  ot  London,  and  of  the  I^ndon 
Monument. 

^'ander  Heyden  was  a  mechanic  as  well  as  a  painter,  and 
he  is  said  by  some  Dutch  writers  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  fire-engines.  This  is  however  not  sufficiently 
attested  ;  yet  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  great  improver 
of  those  machines,  both  in  their  efficiency  and  portability. 
He  pu\»lislied.  in  1G90,  a  book  in  folio  upon  the  subject, 
with  illustrations  drawn  and  etched  by  himself;  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
office  of  director  of  the  fire-engines  of  that  city,  with  an 
annual  salaiy.  Tliis  appointment  interfered  with  Vander 
Heyden's  time  for  painting :  he  executed  several  good 
pictures  after  it  notwithstanding. 

(Houbraken,  Groofe  Srhouburfrh,  Sec. ;  Descamps,  La  fir 
de»  Peintres  Fiamands,  &c. ;  Waagen,  Kiinstwcrke  urid 
Kiinstfer  in  England  und  ParU. 

VANDER  iMEER,  JAN.  Tliere  were  apparently 
three  Dutch  painters  of  this  name,  but  the  accounts  of 
them  do  not  aijree  :  some  writei^s  relate  of  only  two  aitists 
what  others  relate  of  three. 

Jan  Vander  Meer,  the  old,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in 
1627.  He  painted  in  various  styles,  but  excelled  chiefly, 
according  to  D'Argenville,  in  small  landsv-apes  with 
figure:!,  and  ia  sea-pieces,  in  which  he  displayed  a  perfect 


knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ships.  Thi«  account  hk^ 
however  been  questioned,  for  Vander  Meer  painted  h»- 
torical  pieces  and  portraits,  and  is  said  also  to  hat* 
painted  some  battle-pieces  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  thittlk 
same  painter  should  practise  in  so  many  different  liwt 
According  to  Houbraken,  he  visited  Italy  and  spent  sox- 
years  in  Rome.  In  1G64  he  was  dean  of  the  firuiVi  c: 
painters  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  cr- 
camstances  :  he  purchased  a  picture  of  De  Heem  for  2QU 
florins,  which  eventually  proved  of  great  service  to  him. 

In  1072,  when  nearly  all  his  property  was  either  it- 
stroyed  or  stolen  by  the  French  at  IJtrecht,  he  presentr. 
this'  picture  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  gave  him  ; 
situation  under  the  government,  and  in  1074  created  lii: 
a  counsellor.  The  landscapes  and  other  small  piecf 
attributed  to  this  painter  are  executed  in  a  licrht  and  f;*- 
manner,  but  are  too  blue  in  the  distances.  According  \ 
Van  Eynden  and  Vander  Willigen,  in  their  'Histoiyc- 
National  Art,'  Vander  Meer  painted  only  historj*  and  por- 
trait.   The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Jan  Vander  Meer,  the  young,  a  relation  of,  and.  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  i: 
1656.  He  was  first  instructed  by  the  elder  Vander  .Mtrr 
and  after  his  death  he  became  the  scholar  of  N.  Berehei 
in  whose  style  he  executed  a  few  pictures,  but  he  paints 
chiefly  landscapes  with  sheep  ana  goats.  His  lantiNca--: 
are  excellent,  and  in  painting  sheep,  which  predomini?r 
in  his  pictures,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  h 
countrymen:  he  seldom  painted  horses  or  cattle.  Heii 
celled  also  in  makins:  pen-and-ink  drawings,  whirl:  h 
shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian-ink.  He  etched  likt^wi- 
a  few  plates  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  He  died  in  1?* 
in  great  poverty,  brought  on  by  intemperate  habits.  Socr 
of  the  pictures  attributed  to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  h/u 
been  most  likely  painted  by  the  younger. 

The  supposed  third  artist  of  this  name  is  bv  s^r.- 
writers  called  John,  and  by  others  Jacob,  and  the  mi- 
fortune  said  to  have  happened  to  the  elder  Vander  Ma- 
at  Utrecht  is  related  of  this  artist,  but  the  accounts  are  *«: 
discrepant  to  enable  us  to  say  decidedly  whether  the:, 
were  tnree  or  only  two  artists  of  this  name. 

(Houbraken,  Grootr  Schouburg/u  &c. ;  D'Argenviil' 
Abrcge  de  ia  Vie  dcs  plus  fameux  Peintres^  &c. ;  Nas't! 
Neues  Aligemeines  Kunstler  Lexicon,) 

VANDERMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a  cclf- 
brated  Flemish  landscape  and  battle  painter,  boni  at  Bn.^ 
sels  in  1634.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Peter  Snayers.  a:v 
painted  some  good  battles  in  the  style  of  his  master  while 
still  very  young.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  seen  by  the 
French  minister  Colbert,  who  invited  Vandcmieulen  tr 
Paris,  and  held  out  such  hopes  to  him  that  he  was  indiicM 
to  leave  his  own  country-  and  settle  in  the  French  capitiL 
where  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  2000  francs  by  Lc«h 
XIV.,  besides  being  paid  handsomely  for  his  works.  Ht 
pension  was  aHenvwxis  increased  to  6000  franco. 

Vandermeulen  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and  made  drawings  of  »'i 
the  fortified  places  visited  by  the  king  or  his  anny^  and  tf 
all  the  sieges,  battles,  and  engagements  in  which  he  was 
successful.  Tlie  pictures  painted  from  tliese  desisrn^i  are 
highly  valued  both  for  their  faithful  representation  of  the 
localities  and  for  their  correct  costume.  He  excelled  alfc» 
in  horses,  which  he  Resigned  with  great  spirit.  His  execi- 
tion  was  free  and  his  colouring  generally  rich,  but  hi> 
landscapes  are  rather  too  green  in  tone  :  his  handling  isia 
the  style  of  Van  Uden  and  Wildens. 

Vandermeulen's  principal  works,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
were  in  the  Chateau  de  Marly.  Tliere  are  now  manv  of 
them  in  the  Louvre  and  many  others  at  Versailles.  The*- 
pictures  are  mostly  of  a  large  size:  they  wtM-e  deau- 
coloured  from  his  designs  by  his  scholars,  Martin  the  eider, 
Baudouin,  and  Bonnart,  but  were  all  finished  bv  hiraselL 
The  best  are  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontaine[>leaiK  the 
Entrance  of  I^uis  XIV.  into  Arras,  Dinant,  and  anotiitr 
citv,  and  the  Piissage  of  the  King  over  the  Pont-Neuf. 

Vandermeulen  was  a  member  of  the  highest  class  oi'  the 
French  Academy.  He  was  the  friend  of  Le  Bmn,  aTjd 
after  the  death  of  his  fii-st  wife  he  married  a  niece  of  that 
painter,  who  by  her  misconduct  is  said  to  have  sent  her 
husband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1690.  Many  of  his  pictures  and  designs  have  been  ea 
graved;  the  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  neajrl| 
one  hundred  and  forty. 
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felut  VnodeTmnitleii,  tli«  tirDdtrr  of  Chkrici  Aiilnnjr, 
^tiUd  kume  Uvltlit  for  William  111.  of  Eii^lunili  lieisunc 
g  lliia  enuntrv  in  1(171).    Hv  wsn  uri|{i"i>lly  n  tctiltili 
'tile" -    -•■     ' 
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VA^iDRRMONDR,  a  rnnob  laaOivmatiislan  «inl  [lU' 
iwuubcr.  niwboni  in  Pnrii,  in  173S.  nnii  ilurinK  hi*  child' 
MM.  hit  lii.'ulllj  liL-in^  deliuntv.  lu*  faUurr,  u  piiyntiitn  oi 
tndivi'ii->.  rniivpd  him  tii  lie  early  lauiiht  tu  Blng,  in  tlic 
spa  ih«t,  by  (he  oxftrciiw  of  hij  vgicr,  liu  luDgn  might 
^'qiiire  i(ivui;lti. 

W)ii>n  III!  wu  lliirty  yean  uC  upe  liu  was  inli^uuei] 
I  t'ltiUninii.  in  ivli.jtn  wdrtv  h«  lelt  w  miitJi  pleasure 
lAt  hv  twuirao  ilia  pupil,  and  immuiliutcly  applicu  nil  tlu: 
■iiivn  Dl'hia  Rtinil  lu  lli«  iiluijy  of  malhuuatica.  In  iIub 
t  nppMTa  (o  hav«  Ruocecdnl  no  tsr.  Ihst  cm  baiiu;  reoom- 
lenoctl  by  lii*  friend  Diurejoui  to  prupcuw  him*utt  n*  it 
iiUle  for  kJuiiuiun  to  titc  At^aUAmie  den  Scicmces.  he 
0.  mrmuir  on  th«  r««oIulii»i  of  nlgebraic  c-i}u»- 
wliiuh  hu  mAd  nt  n  tittifif^  of  tlmt  l««rnc(l  body  in 
Hnvini;  bt-en  uJtfted.  he  subnequtuidy  prwenleil 
ivorol  ntbcr  mttnckin  on  m&tbeRiaticat  Hibjorlx  -.  ninoiie: 
SM  may  b*  munlioniil  one  cnlilliul  '  Iti-ehciiitii-ji  anaiy- 
|iM!»  Bur  li*  IrraUoiielleii  d'liiw  oouvtUe  (-.(jfite,'  aud 
iotJi«r  on  thp  climiontion  of  uokflomi  quHntitiei). 
Vanilermunde  liiul  aJKnyi  n.  diuddcd  tnl«  for  iitinic,  and 
iirinif  xHVLral  yuan  liv  made  it  a  uartivuinr  ubjeol  of 
uly.  liftvintc  uialyMjd  th«  work»  of  ih«  bent  imiMdfUui 
the  lime,  h*  irtunu  In  the  coneltivion  Uinl  tho  nliok  nrt 
v>  fuutuliiil  on  un«  Kenenil  law,  by  vrbiehi,  with  the  nid  of 
nthetnaticul  proces*^  it  would  lie  pouible  for  any  per- 
a  to  tntximo  A  uonininvr;  nnd  hn  expkinni  Ihf  nature 
.  liu  motbod  before  ih«  A«ul£mie  in  1788,  and  again  in 
!^l.  Hiitwn  m6moir»«  were  Mit>iiult«<l  lo  the  consider^ 
(m  uf  crrliun  mombcnnho  were  nppoiiiled  to  uxnmine 
tax :  unil  though  »  fiivouraUe  rttport  wa*  mailv  by  Gliidc 
liiidor,  and  I^ccini.  ihe  opimaD«  wcra  not  unanimous; 
ii:  mullicnmticiimK  writ  tald  to  have  found  in  tlio  in6- 
7ir«!i  too  much  touaSv.  and  the  musiciam  loo  mucli 
Klhematiuft. 

The  vematiUh'  of  liix  tn«to  and  Inienl  led  Vandsrmomle 
.it  lo  Ihc  <ludy  of  ehemiatry;  and  hiitmtafig  conneclHl 
>ith  I.avuiuer,  Mon^e,  and  Berthollut,  he  waa  enga^d 
r  a  tima  in  making  vxpfirimiinti  on  ths  gasm  and  on  thi; 
mpoiition  of  iron  and  steel. 

Aitiir  the  death  of  Vauuaiuon,  Vaodunnoiid^  waa 
jipoinlrd  (O  \\\f  dirtiction  of  a  conservntoiy  or  tniiseum 
-~  arts  and  niannfacture.i  which  had  been  formed  by  tiial 
Domiplier ;  and  considering  it  a«  a  coltevtioa  which 
ligltt  bo  made  hi^ly  lueful  to  the  countiy,  he  npand  no 

- -     to  augrment  it  with  models  of  air  the  dif- 

wliich  he  could  procure.  Thi«  waa  the 
i);in<d  of  the  ■  ('onsirrvatoirv  poor  le*  Art*  et  MiHiem,' 
■lilch  w*»  atturwanb  removfd  to  the  Abbave  8l.  Martin. 
From  a  eonveraation  with  M,  Scnovert,  tne  tranHtalor  of 
rwarf  X  '  Philourphy  of  the  liiiman  Mind,'  be  veu, 
idueed  to  btudy  lliat  branch  of  auienoe ;  and  applying 
IniHlf  to  it  with  his  uhuaI  ardour,  he  wait  soon  above  the 
^^Tcl  of  liin  conntiymen  In  his  knowledge  of  that  intriuntu 
ibjwil.  On  the  tormalion  of  the  Eooie  Nomiale  he  was 
■pointed,  in  1706,  professor  of  political  economy  in  that 
ititulinn.  and  in  the  same  year  ne  wa^  appointod  to  the 
ttcliuaofthe'InBtitut.' 

AI  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  Vandermonde 
rtei'«d  into  the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it 
anid,  ai  a  philoBopher,  that  he  might  study  the  diarac-teni 

E'Ihe  men  who  distingviished  themselves  in  Ihoao  titrbn- 
nt  limes,  and  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  men- 
TC*  which  were  tlieu  put  in  practice. 

I  He  exhauBted  his  private  fortune  in  Advanring:  the 
bjeetK  of  the  nrnxenm  which  had  been  etimmittcd  <o  hi* 
Muv;  and  being  paid,  like  other  public  functionanes.  in 
laU,  the  deprecialioi]  of  these  reduced  him  to  itoverly. 
^  _j«d  of  a  vomiting  of  blood,  on  tlie  Irt  of  .tanuary, 
IVftfl. 

Hi*  work)  con«i«l  only  of  the  m^oiren.  which  are 
tarliited  m  Uie  volumes  of  the  Acadfmie  dea  Science*. 
Bia  lively  imMiination  leema  to  have  carried  him  loo 
tpidly  Item  ono  subject  to  another  lo  permit  liim  to 
leiiu ire  a  profound  knowled^  of  an^;  and  thun  the  rc- 

rUtion  which  be  actpiirod  during  hi»  Uf«  may  tic  aaid  lo 
re  t«rminaled  at  Ins  death,  or  to  have  survived  only  lor 
%  time  in  the  memorv  of  bia  IWend*. 


Ktilulit 


VANDEH  VI:IJ>E,  AlllUAN.  Tliu  ealebialed  pwnUr 
wiu  bum  eX  AmttviiUni  in  llUOi  and  ebinved  icrcAi  abilUy 
for  draniuj;  at  an  ourly  asm.  He  became  Ihn  tcholar  of 
.liilnL  U'piuji'i.  imIIi  T^huiu  he  n miims'il  nime  yaara. 
<  -<,  in  cattle,  and 
>■  li,  many  ufUiB 

"  ;'>■  cnibtiirahing 

*■'■  ■■-'  KreatJitto  their 

v.iiiir.  lis  ]uiijiiHi  iii:inis  111  'Of  piciwiiit  of  Wyrautla, 
\  audei  Heydea,  iiuyKlnel,  Uablrema,  iMuncheron.  lUld 
olhvr*.  VandvrveMe  avcculed  llkewitn  aomn  hJstnriea) 
pieces,  iu  wliiah  bo  waa  very  mcoeiaiftU :  he  painted  a 
Taking  down  lr«m  the  Unus,  for  a  Itoman  I'alhouo  chiindi 
at  Aiii»t»nbuR,  in  which  the  figure*,  thoujrh  teM  than  lilin, 
were  of  a  eonsidcruble  ain;  and  he  leit  several  ulliff 
works  of  a  umUar  deac-rlpuon  unBninhtd  at  hli  duaUi  in 
107Z,  in  only  hi*  a3id  year.  C^uiulennit  Ike  early  pfe  al. 
which  be  died. hi*  pietum  are  very  numerouis  yet  Iboyare 
»oW  tor  very  high  priees. 

Adrian  Vandervelde  wn*  well  acquainteil  with  the  hn- 
maji  figure,  and  ali>u  with  evcrytlunic  olu  that  he  |^nt»il. 
lie  wa»  extreme)^  inda*triou«,  aiul  was  oooatont  in  hi*  n- 
eouiw  to  nalnni  m  the  Mudie*  of  all  hi*  worku :  Uie  varimn 
elfeelit  of  bgbt  upon  the  tree*  and  other  objoctji  of  hU 
hindacnpeti,  Botli  in  the  inomine  and  tventm;  scanc*,  art 
remurkahly  true  lu  nalun.  anil  arc  manaeed  wilb  perfect 
mastery  of  hi*  nialeriiUs.  He  i*  dittingmihrd  aJw  for  the 
estrsmo  delicacy  of  drawini;  of  all  llie  object*  wliidi  lie 
ritpreacntrd. 

VaNUEH  VELDE  or  VANDEVKI.DE.  WILLIAM, 
callird  the  Old,  to  dislinguiBit  him  frum  Ilia  wm  of  tlie  loune 
name,  a  vory  oelebratnd  marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Uydtti 
in  1010.  Ofhiaearlyntuilieii  hitlei*  known,  but  he  appeal* 

a  hoy  to  have  been  br^  to  the  sea ;  and  it  was  during 


iQich  eminent  service  to  him  am  a  maiine  paluler.  He  db- 
tin^iixhcd  himacif  early  hy  some  drawing*  of  wa-Aghlx, 
and  he  waa  in  couaequcnce  eouimiiuionedliy  tho  tttatei  of 
Holland,  in  1606,  to  accompany  admiml  Oe  Ruyter  on 
boanl  the  Dutch  flnel.  for  tho  mirpoxo  of  making  design* 
of  whatevtr  cniruiCBment*  miglit  take  place  between  the 
Dutch  and  Englisli  fleets.  He  made  lome  ailmirable 
drawings  of  the  great  cnengcmcnt  which  took  place  olf 
Oiilend.  in  June  of  that  year,  Hy  the<ie  and  other  desigiu 
he  acquired  such  a  reputation  tliat  he  wa«  invited  in  197B 
ya  England  by  ('iiarlv*  II..  who  granl«d  him  a  penHon  of 
KMV.  per  annum,  wdh  Ilie  title  of  painter  of  Hta-fiehl*  to 
the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  aealous  in  iKe  scf- 
vice  of  L'hurte*,  a*  to  be  ungmteful  to  his  country :  he  led 
the  KnxUah  fleet  to  bum  Schelling. 
Vantfevelde  did  not  paint  his  designs :  lliey  were  gen«- 
lUy  executed  with  a  pen  upon  paper  fixed  upon  cnnvM, 
upon  parchment,  or  upon  white  prepared  canvas;  he  alao 
executed  some  in  block  and  white :  eivery  yaA  is  drawn 
and  mode  nut  with  a  kiiowledee  and  preciMon  unrivalled 
in  tliat  *lyle.  Some  of  hia  deaigna  were  painted  in  oil  by 
>n.  who  lived  with  him  in  this  country,  and  rer.eiveiL 
the  king  also  a  pension  of  100/.  per  anmmi  for  tlmt 
exprea*  purpose.  A  copy  of  the  foUowing  privy-seri  waa 
)urchased  among  the  paper*  of  Pepys,  and  waa  given  by 
Jr.  Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  to  Vertue.  the  engraver  t— 
Charles  the  Second,  by  the  era«e  of  tiod,  &c.,  to  our  dear 
■""""  prince  Rupert,  and  the  rest  "''  "'"■  <•"">"■" 


ifreeliiig.     . -         = 

lary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William  Van- 
develdc  (he  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts  of  sea- 
Hghla  ;  and  tho  like  taleiy  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num unto  William  Vandevelde  the  younger,  for  putting 
the  said  draught*  into  colours  for  our  particular  use  ;  our 

':ll  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee  do  hereby  authorise  and  re- 
quire you  to  issue  your  orders  for  the  prei^ent  and  future 
establishment  of  the  said  salaries  to  the  aforesaid  William 
Vandevelde,  tile  elder,  and  William  Vandevelde.  the 
ounger,  to  be  paid  unto  them  and  eilber  of  them  during 
Jlir  pleasure  ;  and  for  so  doing  these  our  letter*  ahall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  and  discliargp.  Given  under  our 
privj'-seal  at  our  palace  of  WeBtminsler,  the  20th  day  of 
Fehniaty.  iu  the  2eih  year  of  our  reign."    Attet  the  dcatti 

rliBi fr'S.  James  continued  tlie  pension. 

Hi^  ^vlt^effied  many  of  the  fights  that  be  drew  ;  ho  at 
(ended  ilie  engagement  at  Solebay  in  a  small  vend  by 
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jrder  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  died  in  London  and  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Churchyard;  the  following  in- 
scription was  en^ved  on  his  tombstone : — *  Mr.  William 
Vandevelde,  senior,  late  painter  of  sea-fights  to  their  ma- 
jesties king  Charles  II.  and  king  James,  dyed  1693.' 

VANDER  VELDE.  WILLIAM,  the  Younger,  was 
greatly  superior  to  his  father,  and  is  accounted  the  best 
marine-painter  that  ever  lived.  He  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1633,  and  was  taught  by  his  father  until  he  came 
to  England,  when  he  was  placed  with  Simon  de  VHeger,  a 
clever  ship-painter.  Young  Vandervelde  came  early  to 
this  country,  and  lived  probably  with  his  father  at  Green- 
vifich :  he  died  in  London  in  1707.  The  works  of  the 
younger  Vandervelde  are  very  valuable  :  the  best  of  them 
are  in  England.      His  calms  and  his  storm-pieces  are 


greatest  man  that  has  appeared  in  this  branch  of  painting ; 
the  palm  is  not  less  disputed  with  Raphael  for  histor)*, 
than  with  Vandevelde  for  sea-pieces.  Annibal  Cai-acci 
and  Mr.  Scott  have  not  surpassed  those  chieftains.* 

The  younger  Vandervelde  left  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
^ho  also  painted  sea-pieces,  and  made  good  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  father.  He  died  in  Holland.  Both  the  Vaii- 
derveldcs  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh^  &c. ;  Descamps,  La 
Vie  des  Peintres  FlatnandSy  &c. ;  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of 
Paintinfi  in  England,) 

VANDER  WERFF,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Kralinger  Ambacht  near 
Rotterdam,  in  1659.  He  studied  first  with  Cornelius 
Picolett,  a  good  portrait  painter,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  placed  with  Eglon  Vander  Neer,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained four  years,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  render 
his  master  great  assistance  in  his  works.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  Vander  Wertf  set  up  for  himself  as  a  portrait 
painter  at  Rotterdam.  He  painted  small  portraits  in  oil, 
m  the  style  of  Netsclier :  he  however  soon  got  tired  of  this 
branch,  and  took  to  historical  painting  ;  and  he  was  re- 
markably successful  in  disposing  of  his  first  pictures. 
Perhaps  no  painter  ever  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than 
Vander  Wera ;  every  year  added  to  his  wealth  and  to  his 
reputation.  He  painted  a  picture  for  an  East  India  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Steen  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had 
been  with  his  master  Vander  Neer,  which  was  apparently 
the  making  of  his  fortune.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
and  was  purchased  by  the  elector  John  William  of  the 
Pfalz,  when  passing  tlirough  Amsterdam ;  and  when  that 
prince  was  at  Rotterdam  in  1696,  he  visited  Vander  Werlf, 
and  orderd  two  pictures  of  him:  his  own  portrait,  for  the 
graiid-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a  Judirment  of  Solomon, 
which  pictures  he  requested  Vander  WerfF  to  bring  to  him 
in  person  to  Diisseldorf,  in  the  following  year.  Vander 
Werlf  took  the  pictures,  and  the  elector  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  them,  that  he  wished  to  take  the  painter  into 
his  service,  and  ottered  him  a  noble  salary  :  Vander  W^erfif 
however  consented  to  give  up  only  six  months  in  the  year  to 
the  elector,  and  was  allowed  a  salary  of  4000  fiorins,  but 
it  was  raised  to  6000  upon  his  aften^'ards  consenting  to 
devote  nine  months  in  the  year  to  the  prince,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  honoured 
him  with  knighthood  for  him  and  his  heirs.  He  purchased 
also  at  a  high  price  the  works  which  Vander  Werif  executed 
during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year. 

Vander  Werif  received  very  high  prices  for  his  pictiu'cs. 
After  the  death  of  the  elector  in  1716,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  1717,  he  sold  three  to  one  nobleman  for  10,000  florins, 
a  Judgment  of  Paris  for  TxiOO  florins,  a  Holy  Family  for 
2500  florins,  and  a  Magdalen  for  2000  flonns.  In  the 
year  alter  he  sold  another  Judgment  of  Paris  for  5000 
florins,  and  a  Flight  into  Eg\pt  for  4000  florins :  shortly 
afterwards  he  sold  to  an  Engfish  gentleman  ten  pictures 
for  33,000  florins ;  and  after  his  death,  a  painting  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  sold  for  5500  florins.     He  died  in  1722. 

Tlie  pictures,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  painted  by 
Vander  Werff  lor  the  elector  John  William,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Diisseldorf  collection,  are  now  in  the  Pinako- 
thek  at  Munich,  where  there  are  twenty-nine  paintings  by 
Vander  Wertt;  including  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  many  of  his  best  pieces.  Tlie  Ecce  Homo, 
containing  many  «mall  figures,  painted  in  1698 ;  Abra- 


ham with  Sarah  and  Agar,  painted  in  1699  ;  and  a  Mif- 
dalen  in  the  Wilderness,  painted  in  1707«  are  remizfcw 
works,  equally  excellent  in  composition,  drawing,  colouiiif 
and  execution,  and  are  perhaps  unequalled  for  their  delicHf 
and  elaborate  finish  ;  yet  through  an  artificial  chianmi 
they  have  a  cold  and  inanimate  effect,  vrhich  grciti) 
detracts  from  the  gratification  the  spectator  might  Ix 
expected  to  experience  in  contemplating^  such  exqiurtc 
works  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  most  of  these  woiii 
at  Diisseldorf  before  the  collection  at  that  place  w« 
purchased  by  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  his  *  Jonniff 
to  Flanders  and  Holland*  he  has  made  some  remariu  ge 
these  pictures,  which  define  admirably  the  beauties  aoi 
defects  of  this  painter.  He  says : — *  His  pictures,  whetbcr 
great  or  small,  certainly  afford  but  little  pleasure.  U' 
their  want  of  effect  it  is  worth  a  painter's  while  to  ioqun 
into  the  cause.  One  of  the  principal  causes  appears  t» 
me,  his  having  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  light  oT  i 
picture  ought  to  be  thrown  solely  on  the  figures,  and  litu 
or  none  on  the  ground  or  sky.  This  gives  great  coldocK 
to  the  eficct,  and  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  the  practiee 
of  those  painters  with  whose  works  he  was  surrounded 
that  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  he  fell  into  this  mir 
take.  In  describing  Vanderwerf 's  manner,  were  I  to  at 
that  all  the  parts  eveiywhere  melt  into  each  other,  t 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effect  would  b«  i 
high  degree  of  softness ;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  contnn. 
and  I  think  for  the  reason  that  has  been  given  ;  his  fltsh 
has  the  appearance  of  ivory  or  plaster,  or  some  other  tori 
substance.  What  contributes  likewise  to  give  this  ba^ri- 
ness,  is  a  want  of  transparency  in  his  colouring,  fromh^ 
admitting  little  or  no  reflection  of  light.  He  lias  alin)  ta 
defect  wliicli  is  often  found  in  Rembrandt,  that  of  makizc 
his  light  only  a  single  spot.  However,  to  do  him  ju»tict 
his  figures  and  his  heads  are  generally  well  drawn,  aa^ 
his  drapery  is  excellent ;  perhaps  there  are  in  his  pictuM 
as  perfect  examples  of  drapery  as  are  to  be  found  in  un 
other  painter's  works  whatever.' 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh  der  Nedt^rlaniKK 
Konstschilders^  &c.) 

VANDER  WEYDE,  ROGER,  a  celebrated  old  paiaJirr 
of  Brussels,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centun. 
He  was,  according  to  Van  Mander,  one  of  the  first  to  reiorn 
the  stvle  of  design  of  the  Flemish  painters ;  he  divested  3 
considerably  of  its  Gothic  manner,  was  correct  in  his  propor- 
tions, and  was  very  successful  in  expression.  He  painted  po^ 
trait  and  history :  there  are,  or  were,  four  very  celebnk^ 
pictures  by  him  in  the  town-hall  of  Biiissels,  illusUatinc 
remarkable  acts  of  justice.  One  represents  a  father  os 
his  death-bed  putting  to  death  his  guilty  son ;  another 
account  describes  it  as  Archambald,  prince  of  Brabtnt, 
putting  his  nephew  and  heir  to  death,  for  having  \ioIated 
a  maid  of  that  country :  the  expression  of  sorrow  in  the 
face  of  the  old  man  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

There  was  also  in  a  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Louvaine  i 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Vander  Weyde,  which  «i» 
highly  valued.  It  was  sent  to  Spain  by  command  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  a  copy  of  it,  by  Michael  Cocxis,  put  up 
in  its  place  at  Louvaine.  Vander  Weyde  died  in  lS29,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  an  epidemic  diseajsc  which  carried  <€ 
many  people.  Van  Mander  says  that  he  amassed  consMie^ 
able  wealth,  and  spent  much  on  the  poor.  Two  heads  oo 
gold  grounds,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  Chrut 
and  the  other  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  numbered  515  and  516. 
and  said  in  the  catalogue  to  be  by  an  unknown  artiat,  are. 
according  to  Dr.  Waatcen  {Art  and  Artists  in  Pith4\  by 
the  hand  of  Vander  Weyde.  He  praises  the  expre^ioa 
and  the  colouring. 

(Van  Mander,  Het  Leven  der  Schilders ;  Waa^A, 
Kunsticerke  und  Kunstler  in  England  und  Paris.) 

VAN  DIEMEN  S  LAND.     [Tasmania.] 

VANDYCK,  SIR  ANTONY.  This  great  painU>r  w* 
bom  at  Antwerp,  March  22nd,  1599.  His  father  visa 
glass-painter  of  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc"^,  and  gave  h» 
son  his  earliest  instruction  in  drawing ;  he  was  instructed 
also  by  his  mother,  who  painted  landscapes,  and  was  veir 
skilful  in  embroidery.  Before  he  became  the  scholar  k 
Rubens,  Vandyck  is  said  to  have  been  placed  with  Vta 
Balen.  With  Rubens  he  made  such  prog^ress  as  to  be 
soon  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  master** 
sketches,  and,  according  to  a  common  but  probably  incor- 
rect report,  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Rubens  has  had  ibe 
credit  of  having  been  actuated  by  jealousy  when  he  a4 
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J  \'ttinJ3fcti  lo  Cnnltni-  hitnsclf  to  portrait  pablliis.  aad 
isil  July  for  llw  pm-po«e  of  iiluilyinK  lh«  work*  of 
nUiui  will  nthur  creut  IrtMnn  mmttew,  Wnlpolc  oritcr- 
nhxeA  N  tntne  inltQnul  view:  ho  Mip^mwn  that  V&ndytrk 
AH  the  h«pel«MU]e«i  nf  ■unmjainjf  nr  ev?n  eqtisllinff  his 
'nul  niuter  In  \A»  oim  line,  ana  llml  Iw  Tolmifarily 
iRvolwl  his  Met  Attention  to  podreil.  If  Rubeiw  recum- 
"lundua  Vanilyck  to  vuit  IIaIj-,  it  wm  clearly  for  VftnilyckV 
Bjefit,  and  hw  following  thnl  advtoe  tfiow*  f imt  hv  mw 
JriI^  the  ulvanta^*  to  be  dtiiiveii  IVom  »ueli  a  vUit,  of 
pliich  Kiibeiis  miiuelf  wm  nn  evmlleiit  example.  Tlie 
biueitiat*  cmim  of  Rubeiu'ii  reputed  jealflinv  of  hi*  scholnr 
I  ticcokmted  for  by  a  variotiiity-lold  anecdote.  Dicpcn- 
teek,  annther  of  Itubcoi's  ncholat*,  is  «ud  to  have  been 
Uahed  liy  one  of  hi*  comjmnioti*  w^iiwt.  the  erpat  |iictnr« 
f  the  DcseeiU  Ihim  Ihi-  Vtom,  upon  a  part  teat  wa»  rtill 
feU  and  to  have  done  it  conadernble  ifaiDHeet  wliioh  was 
owever  »o  well  repaired  by  Vundyck.  that  Bjiben«  i» 
Bwrtcd  to  liave  Ireen  at  flmt  better  plenned  with  that  part 
rtlve  picturii  alter  the  aceid*n!  than  bcfon?  it ;  but  upou 
K  oircumttance  boine  related  to  him.  to  have  hceomo 
laloiM  of  Vandyck.  and  to  have  repainted  the  part  aifnin 
^Tnuielf.  Another  version  of  the  rtory  »ay»  that  this  acci- 
»nt  inaeasFd  lii»  esteem  for  Vandj-ek.  Whatever  may 
c  tlift  real  statement  of  thd  case.  Rubens  ami  Vandjet 
ppeae  to  huve  parted  on  the  bert  of  term*.  Vsndyck 
Meented  Kubctii  with  two  lilsturical  pieluren.  an  Keee 
Inmo  and  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olivet,  and  a  portrait 
t  Rubenit'i  Moond  wife  :  tie  waa  presented  in  return  by 
hihcns  with  one  of  hi*  roost  beautiful  horses. 
At  the  apo  of  twenty  Vanijyek  wt  out  for  Italy,  but  dc- 
lyed  aome  time  at  BrLuueli,,  iosuinalj^d  by  the  charms  of  a 
eaiant  girt  of  Savclthem.  who  perBiiaded  him  to  paint  two 
Iclure*  lor  the  church  of  her  native  plarc— a  8t,  Martin 
n  hvrwback,  painted  from  himaelf.  and  tlic  horse  given 
itn  by  Rnbeiu;  and  a  Holy  Family,  for  which  the  prl 
nd  her  parenb  were  modciK.  In  Italy  he  spent  some  tiine 
I  Venice  and  in  Genoa,  where  he  painted  many  e.xcollent 
ortrwtn,  From  Genoa  hn  went  to  Home,  where  he  was 
bo  much  patroiiiied.  and  lived  in  grvnX  Htyle.  A  portrait 
r  Cai^iinat  BenlivoKlIo,  painted  at  this  time,  is  one  of 
h  maBterpiecen :  it  i.  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  hanet  near 
it  oelebrated  portrait  of  too  X.  by  Raphael,  and  is  in 
»e^  respect  an  admirable  pielure.  Vandyek  wim  known 
\  Homo  as  file  Piitore  Cavalieiesco.  He  avoided  Ihe  so- 
lely of  tiia  countrymen,  who  were  men  of  Inn'  and  intem- 
eralo  habits.  Tliey  had  formed  theintelves  into  a  well- 
nown  society  called  the  Selitlder-Bent,  and  annoyed  Van- 
yek  BO  much  tlial  he  was  ubliyed  to  leave  Home  and  re- 
Lni  to  Genoa  about  IBS.  Germans  were  nloo  admitted 
ito  this  society :  it  was  not  broken  up  until  the  year  1720. 
l^liUsI  at  Genoa  Vandyek  receivcil  nn  itiviliiti.in  to  go  to 
"•alemio;  whither  he  vrent,  ami  In'  |"iii>!<'ii  Ih.iv  portraits 
f  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy.  Ibi-  m>.vj,.v,  :il„1  .,\\ivt: 
inguislied  persons  ;a]KO  the  cflvluAiril  ii^iiiilii-S'ijihonisha 
knpuisciola,  then  in  her '^iiil  y.:<r.  II,.  .Tiiifiiiu-a  only  a 
hort  time  in  Sicily,  bein?  driven  away  bythoplagiie.  Mt 
ttonied  lo  Genoa,  and  thenue  to  his  own  counlry. 
Vandyok'a  Bnit  picture  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  was 
^fll.  AQgimlin,  foe  the  church  of  the  Aii^nalines  in  that 
iftce,  by  which  he  estabhshed  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
—-Jst.  uaiuters  of  his  time.  He  painted  several  other  excijl- 
Cnl  lliatorica!  pictures,  but  acquired  greater  fame  iJy  his 
iortiaits.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  his  old  jnattur  Rubens, 
10  is  said  to  have  offered  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
ige,  hut  Vandyek  declined  upon  the  plea  that  he  intended 
retum  shortly  to  Home,  or  really,  as  some  say,  because 
le  WB«  in  love  with  the  step-mother.  From  Antwerp  Van- 
Irok  went  to  the  Hague  by  the  invitation  of  the  pnnce  of 
Or^nife.  Frederick  of  Naaaau,  and  painted  many  portraits 
»f  tlio  principal  personages  at  that  court.  Whilst  at  the 
Bnenc  he  heard  of  the  creat  love  of  the  arti  of  Charles  I., 
knd  he  came  to  England  with  the  hope  of  bein^inliodueed 
to  the  king.  His  hopes  not  being  realised,  he  went  to 
Vatit,  and  not  being  more  s\iccesBl\il  in  that  place,  he  re- 
lumed to  his  Dvun  country.  Charles  however,  having 
Jiwrtly  alterwards  seen  the  portrait  of  the  musician  Nic. 
S^nwrc,  direclor  of  the  music  of  the  kini^'s  chapel,  re- 
jguCfAed  Sir  Kenclm  Digliy,  who  had  sal  to  Vandyek,  to  in- 
«(«  him  to  eome  a^aiu  to  England.  He  came  to  England 
kbwit  163:2;  WB>  lodged  hy  the  king  at  Ulackfriars;  was 

RDighted  in  that  year,  and  in  t}it'  yr'ai  following,  1G33,  he 
«»  ifrantcd  an  annual  pension  of  '3X1/.  fur  life,  with  the 
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title  ofiniuler  to  Itii  majesty,  busules  bcins  handaomety 
pwd  for  his  work*.  There  i*  a  note  in  Wnl^jc  of  a  arm  «( 
an)/,  paid  to  Vandyek  hy  tlic  kiiiK.  for  vnnuus  niclmea 
1632.  For  a  Himple  whole  length  the  king  paiJ  SM.,  h 
Kilher  people  appear  lo  have  paid  more.    Walpoleaa; 


1632. '  For  a  Himpfe  whole  length  the  king  paiJ  SM.,  bat 

wople  appear  lo  have  paid  more.    Walpole  tan, 

Vandyek  had  >UU.  for  a  lialf,  and  00/.  for  a  whole  tenfifti ; 


ralional  proportion  than  llml  of  our  present  pauilen; 
who  receive  an  eijual  price  for  Iho  most  iiungaiRcant  ]Mut 
of  I  ho  fief  ore." 

Vautl^ck  waa  indc&tigahlein  hi*  application ;  ho  painUuI 
a  portrait  in  a  day.  Ue  olten  detained  people  who  *at  to 
him  lo  dinn*r,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunitj'  of  rtudy. 
in^  their  eountenance*.  and  he  retouched  their  poilrails 
a^n  in  the  anei-noon.  H«  kepi  it  creat  table,  and  wan  of 
most  enpensivc  linbits ;  he  wa«  also  fiind  of  miuie.  and  was 
liberal  to  musidans.  In  th«  summer  he  lived  at  Kllham 
In  Kent.  Bucheiidge,  in  hia  'Essa.v  towards  an  I^ngtidi 
School,'  »poaking  ot^Vandyck,  aaya,  *  He  nUay*  went  nUtf^ 
niflcenlly  dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant  equipage, 
and^ept  so^oodatAhle  in  hi*  apartment,  that  fewpnacc* 
were  more  visited  or  Inrtfer  served.'  Tliis  luxuhoiu  and 
fcedcnlary  life  destroyed  his  cDnstitut:o«  and  naiitad  hi* 
meaoa.  He  endcavinired  to  rt^pair  bin  Ibrtunes  b;  the 
absurd  atndy.of  alcliemy  and  the  seati.-ltuf  the  philoso- 
pher's sloue:  a  puniiit  in  which  he  was  itrobnbty  en- 
couraKed,  nays  Walpolit,  by  tlie  example  of  his  friend  Sir 
Kcnelm  DigiW-  Shortly  before  he  died.  Ihe  king  bestowed 
on  Vandyek,  for  a  wife.  Mary,  danghter  of  Itm  nnfortunate 
Lord  Rutliven,  earl  of  Gciwty.  Pfot  lung  alter  ibey  were 
married,  fie  went  with  his  wife  to  Paris, '  in  hope*,'  says 
Walpole,  "of  being  employed  in  §ome  public  work ,■"  but 


upon  excGutingsomc  public  work,  ho  proponed  to  Ihe  king. 
by  .Sir  Kenclm  Digby.  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Banquct- 
ittg-hciuse  at  Wliilehall  wiUi  the  history  and  procession  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Ho  madeadosign,  wilh  wliiehtlie 
king  is  sud  to  have  been  pleased,  but  be  demanded  such  a 
larec  «mi  for  the  carrying  It  Into  execution  (so.tawf.,  prg. 
bAbly  a  misprint  for  fiXOI.\  that  it  was  judged  unraaaoti- 
able  ;  and  whilst  tlie  king  was  treating  with  niin  for  a  Icn 
lum.  the  project  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Vandyek : 
he  died  in  London,  in  l(Hi,inthe4ind  jcaroflusagc;  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  He  left  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Mary  Ruthveo, 
who  married  Mr.  Stepney,  who  roue  in  the  horse-euards  ou 
their  first  ettablishmetit  by  Charlee  11.  Notwitnitanding 
his  expensive  habita.  he  died  worth  about  20.000/. 

Vaiidyek  is  generally  allowed  to  diapnte  the  palm  with 
Titian  in  portrait  painting,  and  he  is  by  some  aoconnlcd 
upon  the  whole  superior  to  him.  He  was  inferior  to  Titian 
in  richness  and  wannth  of  colouiing,  but  surpassed  him  in 
perhaps  every  other  respect.  Vandyek  ii  unnvalled  for  the 
delicacy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  his  hands;  he  was  perfect 
master  of  drnmini;  and  of  chiaroscuro;  he  was  admirable 

draperies ;  and  with  simplioity  of  expresaon  and  grace 


of  attitude,  he  combined  both  dignity  and  individuality. 
His  portraits  generally  impress  ns  with  the  feeling  that  He 
bus  not  only  selected  the  most  suitable  attitude  for  tile 
figure,  but  that  he  hns  also  chosen  the  best  view  of  the 
countenance.  His  lulest  works  are  executed  in  a  careless 
though  masterly  manner,  Imt  some  of  liis  earliest  portraits, 
particularly  some  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  combine  with 
his  own  masterly  style  of  design  the  ex<]uisitc  finish  of 
Holbein. 

Although  Vandyek  has  acquired  his  great  name  by  bis 
portraits,  he  painted  also  many  exoeUent  historical  pieces, 
and  he  never  at  any  time  veaaed  to  paint  picturea  in  Ibis 
line  ;  they  are  however  very  inferior  to  his  portraits :  lh«y 
want  geuetaliy  both  feeling  and  expression.  His  bc*l  his- 
torical picture,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoidn,  is 
the  Crucifixion  between  the  two  Thieves,  at  Ihe  church  of 
the  Recollels  at  Meclilin,  of  which  he  says,  '  This  pet- 
haps  is  the  most  capital  of  all  his  works,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  and  extenraveneaa  of  the  design,  and  the  judicimia 
dist)05ition  of  the  whole.  In  the  ciforts  which  the  thieves 
make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  cross,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully encountered  the  difficulty  of  Ihe  art;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  crief  and  resignation  in  the  Virpn  is  admirable. 
This  piclute,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  pictures  in  the  world,  and  gives  Ihe  higheal  idea  of 
Vandyek  s  powers :  it  shows  that  he  had  truly  a  genius  lor 
history -painting,  il'  it  had  not  been  taken  off  by  portraits. 
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Vandyck's  pictures  are  very  numerous,  almost  as  much 
so  as  those  of  Rubens.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  are  in 
this  countiy,  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  Hampton  Court,  at 
Wilton  House,  and  at  Blenheim,  and  in  many  otiier  private 
collections.  Hi^j  masterj)iece,  in  the  opinion  of  Walpole,  is 
the  dramatic  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Straftbrd  and  his  secre- 
tary Sir  Thomas  Mainwarini?,  at  Went  worth  House.  There 
is  one  also  at  Blenheim  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
])raises  very  highly ;  Walpole  however  says  that  the  pic- 
ture at  Wentworth  House  is  infinitely  superior  to  it.  At 
^Vilton  House  there  are  twenty-five  pictures  by  Vandyck, 
and  it  is  here,  says  Walpole,  that  Vandyck  is  upon  his 
throne  ;  and  the  great  portrait  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  liis  family,  says  the  same  writer,  *  though  damaged, 
would  serve  alone  as  a  school  of  this  master.'  Charles  I. 
was  painted  several  times  by  Vandyck,  sometimes  on  horse- 
hack,  and  he  repeated  some  of  the  portraits  of  liim :  they  are 
iunong  his  best  works.  Among  his  more  interesting  works 
also  is  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  artists  and 
others  his  contemporaries  at  Antwerp,  painted  in  small  in 
chiajx)'scuro,  betbre  he  left  Antwerp  tor  the  Hague.  The 
originals  were  never  collected,  but  they  were  etched  and 
have  been  published  together,  to  the  tuimber  of  one  hun- 
. bed,  three  times,  under  tile  following  titles — *  Icones  Viio- 
ruin  doctorum,  pictorum,  chah-ographoruni,  &c.  numero 
centum,  ab  Antonio  Vandyck  ])ictore  ad  vivum  expressao 
ot  ejus  sumptu  aui  incisiL*  Antverpiae.'  Vandyck  etched 
some  of  the  plates  himself. 

17ie  superb  head  of  Gevartius,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  attributed  to  Vandyck,  is 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  painted  by  liubens. 
Piisi?avant  and  Dr.  Waagen  are  both  of  this  opinion,  but 
they  think  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  the  work  of  Van- 
dyck. Dr.  Waagon  has  observed  that  this  picture  can- 
not be  the  ])ortrait  of  Caspar  Gevartius,  the  friend  of 
Rubens,  for  he  was  not  born  until  1593,  and  it  represents 
a  man  between  50  and  GO ;  and  that  if  it  represents  the 
canon  Joim  Gevartius,  it  cannot  have  been  painted  by 
Vandyck,  for  he  died  in  1G23,  whilst  Vandyck  was  in 
Italy;  nor  can  it  have  been  painted  by  him  before  he 
went  to  Italy,  for  it  is  not  the  production  of  a  young 
hand.  If  it  be  the  head  of  John  Gevartius,  it  must  have 
been  painted  by  Rubens. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouhurg/t,  &c. ;  Descamps,  La 
J  Ifi  des  Peintres  Flamamts,  iscc. ;  Waljjole,  Anecdotes  of 
Piiintins  in  En  gland ;  Passavant,  Kunatreise  durch  Eng- 
land and  Belgian  ;  Waagen,  Kunaticerke  und  Kiinstler  in 
England  und  Parish 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY,  the  Younger,  was  born  about 
(he  year  1G12.  He  was  descended  from  an  antiiait  family 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  of  Hadlow  in  Kent,  knight,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold and  secretar}' of  state  to  King  Charles  I.  He  received 
the  first  i)art  of  his  education  at  Westminster  School. 
About  the  sixtetnith  year  of  his  age  Sir  Henry  Vane  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Majrdalen  Hall,  Oxford  : 
but  Wooil  says,  that  when  he  >hould  have  matriculated  as 
a  member  of  the  Univci-sity,  and  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  he  quitted  his  gown,  put  on  a  cloak, 
and  studied  notwithstanding  for  some  time  in  that  hall. 
On  leaving  Oxtbrd  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  and 
more  in  Geneva,  where  he  contracted  an  unconquerable 
aversion  towards  the  goveniment  and  litursrv  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Alter  his  return  home,  his  fatlier,  being  then 
<-ninptroller  of  the  household  and  a  privy  councillor,  was 
trreatly  displeased  on  discovering  the  heterodox  state  of 
his  son's  opinions.  The  interference  of  Laud  in  the  work 
of  recallinir  him  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
produced  tlie  eiteet  of  confinninir  him  in  his  sectarianism. 
In  IG;^*)  he  went,  for  eonseience  sake,  to  the  infant  colony 
of  New  Enirlav.il,  where  he  remained  about  two  veai*s.  On 
his  return  to  Enuiand  he  married:  and,  through  his  father's 
interest,  was  joined  with  Sir  William  Russell  in  the  office 
of  tieasurer  of  the  navy.  In  IGIO  he  wtus  knighted.  He 
:al  for  the  borough  of  KingMon-upon-Hull  in  the  pari ia- 
iiitiit  which  met  at  Westminster,  April  IS.  IG-IO.  and  again 
in  the  l.nnir  Parliament,  which  beijan  November  IJ,  the 
•■ame  \  l-u*.  Durinir  Stiaftbrd's  trial  voung  Vane,  in  search- 
iiiiT  i'iv  "ome  papes-s  for  his  father,  found  in  his  father's 
(•al)iMet  Minu'  notes,  whicli  were  use<l  as  material  evidence 
airai'ist  SMadord  {.)n  the  trial.  Having  been  appointed 
hole  tieasurer  of  the  navy,  and  considering  the  fees,  which 
by  reason  of  the  war  amounted  to  nearly  30,000/.  a  year, 


as  too  much  for  a  private  subject,  he  gave  up  his  pattsl 
which  he  had  tbr  life  from  Charles  I.,  to  the  parliament,  tcir 
desiring  that  2000/.  a  year  should  go  to  a  deputy  whom  it 
had  bred  to  the  business.  W^hen  the  Independents  spruii 
up,  he  declared  liimself  one  of  their  leaders.  He  did  ad 
approve  of  the  force  put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  anm, 
nor  of  the  king*8  execution,  withdrawing  for  some  ubi 
from  public  affairs. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Feb- 
ruar^%  1G4S-0,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  »taU; 
and  m  1G52  he  was  for  a  time  president  of  tlie  same  cou.> 
cil,  and  also  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  commi&^ionen  (^ 
the  navy.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1049-50,  he  made  li^ 
Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Committee  a^ 
pointed  to  consider  of  the  manner  of  electing  future  Parb- 
ments.  Towaixls  the  end  of  1G51  he  was  nominated  ox 
of  the  commissioners  that  were  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  la 
order  to  introduce  the  English  government  there. 

Vane  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  When  Lieutenant -Colonel  \Va> 
ley  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  ApnJL 
1G53,  with  two  files  of  musqueteers,  to  drive  out  the  cc-ni- 
mons,  Vane  exclaimed,  '  This  is  not  honest !  vi-a,  it  j 
against  morality  and  common  honesty.'  Whereupon  (.'rom- 
well  fell  a  railing  at  him,  crying  out  with  a  loud  volc^, 
*  O,  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  the  Lord  dtlivcf 
me  from  Sirllenry  Vane !'  In  1G56,  as  Vane  pen?e\en^ 
in  his  hostility  to  Cromwell's  government,  which  iKte^tiliir 
he  displayed  in  a  book  published  by  him,  entitled  'AHti- 
ing  Question  propounded  and  resolved,'  he  was  impnM)M-J 
for  some  time  in  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  ^Vi::^:. 
But  notwithstanding  this  and  other  means  to  shakt  u 
resolution,  he  remained  inflexible  both  under  Olivi-r  r^ 
his  son  and  successor  Richard. 

After  Richard's  abdication,  the  Long  Parliament,  whd 
had  been  restored  by  a  general  council  of  the  officers  oc 
the  army,  constituted  Sir  Henry  one  of  the  Committee  d 
Safety,  and  also  a  member,  and  afterwards  president,  u 
the  council  of  state.  But  he  afterwards  seems  to  hxa 
fallen  under  the  disuleasure  of  the  parliament,  for  it  im 
voted  that  he  should  repair  to  his  nouse  at  Raby.  aal 
remain  there  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament.' 

On  the  king's  restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved, on  the  11th  of  June,  ICGO,  that  Sir  H.  Vane  shuiiiJ 
be  one  of  the  twenty  persons  to  be  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion,  for  and  in  rwpwt 
only  of  such  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  not  extendicr 
to  life,  as  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  hisL 
In  July  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  Ja:iUJL7. 
IGGO-Gl,  an  insurrection  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men  Lrtii: 
out,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  being  almost  the  only  pei^on  o* 
station  who  had  countenanced  them,  was  removtHl  mia 
one  prison  to  another,  and  at  last  to  the  Isle  of  Scillv.  h 
August,  1G60,  the  lords  and  commons  had  joineJ  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  that  *  if  he  were  attainted,  yet  execu- 
tion as  to  his  life  might  be  remitted ;'  to  which  \\h  maje>tT 
returned  a  favourable  answer.  But  in  July,  1661,  tki 
commons  had  so  far  altered  their  sentiments  as  to  oidtr 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  according:  to  law,  a:id 
for  that  purpose  be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  June,  1GG2,  Vane  was  arraiinirti. 
having  been  indicted  of  high  treiison  before  the  Middic?«x 
grand  jury  the  preceding  term.  He  pressed  much  fa: 
counsel,  and  the  court  assured  him  that,  after  plcadius. 
counsel  should  be  assigned  him ;  which  assurance,  arter 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  we  are  informed  the  court  thought 
fit  to  violate.  On  Friday  the  Gth  of  June,  the  atto^m)- 
general  havinj:  addressed  the  jury,  Sir  Henrj'-  was  required 
to  make  his  defence,  and  to  go  through  with  his  case  all  at 
once,  and  not  to  reply  again  upon  the  crown  lawTO^ 
Vane  spoke  in  his  defence  with  great  spirit  and  counure. 
Al\er  he  had  finished.  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  ad- 
dressed the  jury,  who,  having  then  retired  for  about  hai' 
an  hour,  returned  with  their  verdict,  which  found  the  pn- 
soner  guilty  of  high  treason  from  Januarj'  30,  164S  -th*- 
day  of  Charles  I.'s  execution  .  On  the  11th  of  June,  thi 
sentcncenlay,  the  court  finally  refused  to  hear  his  reason.^ 
for  an  ane>t  of  judgment,  though  they  had  promised  him. 
before  the  vcrilict,  that  they  would  hear  an^'thing  of  tlul 
kind  he  had  to  offer :  as  they  had  also,  before  his  pleading 
fwt  guilty y  promised  him  counsel.  The  sentence  was.  that 
he  should  W  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tvl>um; 
but  in  the  order  for  his  execution  the  manner  of  his  de^ 
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1  iltvml  IiiIk  b  bi-hnarfine  only  on  Taim  Hit).  vrliU-li 
'""      »  nrrtifilliiyly  runifiT  ititii  ^xfi-iilinn  uu  Uip  Utti 

L^r  HfOTT  Vnur  left  only  une  '.un,  whrj  wm  I.-inglitril  by 
■""ir  ChwlM  U..  ami  ercd-ul,  by  !£««  WUliiuu,  Lord  Bar- 

irfBiMiwrdCaiitlu. 
FHIrH«ir7  Vwis  WB«tIik'  siitliur  orvwioa*  niihliiiillinM. 

"~-'i  y<>\\:i.-n!  !ii,il  ;ii.n,li,-icnl.  Of  tlie  kltor  the  most 
i:  (trance  Utlo :  'The  lie- 
in'  Mynii'rii'  fiml  TirwiT  of 
ivini; 'Viinl,  to  the-  mitmutli- 
III  (lie  inipt  lUlined  and 
J.ifl*  i»  ruatocixl.  (itii!  Nr.w 
lewwliiidj  U  )rivi-Ji  to  tIU> 
""    '     which, 


.rucii 


>   thu 


■jf.      By  Hcnij-  Vane.  Knlghl.'  4to.,   IBM, 

lon^t  iriliur  iDhjcicU  equiuiy  ilnrb.  he  >tv 

— ition,  nature,  aiid  miiiUtry  or  oii^K'  "  the  trre  lit' 

'ledge  of  ffo^d  ftnde^il,' ino 'roll  of  mHD.'ftnd'tl>e 

BJid  yean"  reign  iif  Clirirt :'  which  Iiwt  ilinr.tiiiMon. 

Vfb  i*  might  be  supjinited  Ui  be  tlie  KfUi-SIoBurchv 

i'*  dranjc  inhjeot,  we  found  the  rowt  nmntclligible  at 

whole. 

niff  LffK  awl  Death  of  Sfr  Henry  Van*,  Sitl^  Lond., 

I;  Biof.  Brit.,  ui,  'Vaiw;'  Ath.  OJBMI..  Wt.  'Vnjier 
fell's  £'tv4 ;    Ludlun'i  SfMmnrt ;    Fam's  Specchrx  in 

-  Mu«.;  WhMoek;  THfil  i^  Sir  Hmrff  Vanf.  Km.. 

I;  Stalf  JViViit,  vol.  ii.) 
VAN  EFFKN.  JUSTUS,  n  wriltr  who  hiu  hern  tnlied 
!  AddiMO  of  IIol\atid,  wiw  bora  ul  VltecUl  in  168t  ami 
»  mUndSl  iiy  hi»  Ailhor  for  the  same  prorcMCm  aa  hid 
ni,  Tiunely,  thu  ■uilituy  M:rvii».  Itut  Jii*tiu  IVIt  no  in- 
mlion  (br  the  »nny  :  he  p«fcn*d  ntudy,  and  aupUed 
iwelf  to  Ihnt  of  juri*priid<inco.  in  which  (W.ulty  lie  ob- 
tied  a.  Docloro  degivt:  «t  Leyclen  in  1727.  He  3u««  not 
nmi7a.ppfnr  to  have  practisMt  law  much  aaa  profewioo, 

he  Was  at  fintsucccunvclycmplowd  as  pn vote  teacher 
UVeral  fanilllM  of  rank,  and  ofli'TWiirdi  uocupii-d  in 
•mv  Diirauitx.  In  the  flnrt-tnvntioned  capacity  he  v 
taehl   -'-   '     *■'  ■  '  ■        ■  . 


[Ell  into  contact  f 


Bociirty,  and  had  the 

connections,  ciwin^ 


mui  of  which  he  wan  appoJuieS  to  accomiiany  V: 
ivtwrdc  a*  lii»  Mcond  tcctctaiY  wlion  ho  waa  sent  by  the 
'iKi,  In  1714.  to  coneratalnic  George  I.  on  his  accession. 
I  anemarda  vUiled  Knglaad  a  accuad  time  in  1727,  in 
I  quality  of  first  »ccretSTj  to  Count  Van  Welderen,  wlio 
S  tbvD  ambaaandov  la  (his  cminlrv.  On  the  former  of 
ma  nccnsioiiA  he  becauio  acquainted  witltSwin'a  writing, 
nl  transUtt^d  hi* "Talc  «raTuh,'not  however  intoDut^, 
U  into  Frencii,  whicli  lausuadv  hf  wrote  as  ea>ily  wt  his 
n,  undrr  the  title  of  ■  Coote  du  Toiinesu.'  On  the 
^cr,  he  wax  elected  a  i&cmbcr  of  tlic  Hnyal  .Society  of 
~  idon.  In  171!)  he  vlsili-il  Sweden,  in  couipauy  wtlh  a 
...man  nobleman,  and  ihore  received  many  mai£i»  of  al- 
btion  from  the  hii;hcsl  pnivont  at  conn*.  A  place  of 
tne  einolumenl  wai  beiluned  upon  tiim  by  lun  ciatrun 
m  Wctdaren ;  but  as  it»  duliuK  did  not  accord  wllti  luu 
illnatinn,  lie  put  in  a  «ututilnte,  to  wliom  he  itavi.'  up  a 
tiriderable  part  of  Uie  siatary,  and  occa;ried  bioweir  wilh 
i  pen,  not  only  more  eonj;eniaIly,  but  no  auccetafuUy  as 
jic<]uir('  a  higli  lileraiv  reputation. 
Uany  yea»  before  <I7Uj  he  luid  pablialied  a  Franch 
Ark)  under  the  title  of'  Tie  Miaanlhrope,'  upon  tlie  plan 
r  our  Bni;liith  '  Spectator/  and  he  now  commenc-rtl  a 
Ollar  one.  hut  everyway  sopenur  lo  the  former.  The 
rollaodache  Spectator,'  begun  in  17:)1,  and  continued 
:  17^>  the  year  of  the  aiiluor's  deatli,  waa  not  only  the 
A  attempt  of  Itie  kind  in  the  lauguaere,  hut  lins  become  a 
uairat  viork.  It  iB  elimped  by  taa^  ele^nce  of  «tyle.  by 
Buantry,  and  wit,  atlcjnpered  by  judvnient  and  correct 
-*--  -  lilte  hiiKn^liiii  model.  Van  Men  boUi  in»lrucl> 
,  ues ;  and  If  time  lia»  deprived  their  picUirea  ol'  life 
tl  manners  of  the  charm  of  iWshneM,  it  bai  aUo  imparted 
iQieni  no  little  hi«lortc  value. 

(VaiiKainpen, /ffA»a;jfe  G'fviiAiVcfnur  ran  dar  Leilenm 
I  Wftfttsehamen  in  de  Kederlanden.) 
■VANKU.lfs.    [Ptovwia.  vol.  xviii..  p.  284.] 
VANGA,  a  veiuis  of  iNiituouici,  or  Perching  Binlx, 
lACed  by  Mr.  vigors  amoiu;  the  Laniiulie,  and  by  Mr. 
'    ^^  among  th«  Conidtr.    [StnuxN,  vol.  sxi.,  jip. 
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VANGUE'Rl.V.  a  genirt  of  plauls  of  the  nalural  liunily 
'  Rulnsccffi,  wluch  nlia  been  eo  named  Trom  an  atleraCon 
'iti  vcmaculat  iioiue,  en  rangaer,  in  Miuluipucar.    Tltc 


r>  tl"' 


i.d. 


Ike  pkilM 
tile  abaiu 

It  is  wuii  lo  be 

fritil  i*  eaten  by  1h«  natives  of 


!■.:'.    ■  -.,   luthsli 

liantK   i\~ri(id  .iTiihfi*.      SIikih 
shajieil,  miirbed  at  the  npox'" 
which  the  limb  of  tin'  calyx  liu'! 
bony  I-*re4pd  nuts.      Tlie    tju- 
at  which  the  principal  are  V.  ■ 
the  Indian  V.  ipinusa.     Boili  ■ 
oribnihii.  having  ovate  ur  obL. 
laiiceolatjt  »tipulc»,  nollfnn-  ciuli,' 
•omewhat  panieled.  3m"    -- 
Ikllen  leaves;  eoroll.'i  ■.■ 
tfduli*  in  eaten  by  lb. 
Mauritius,  where  it  h.i-  ■ 
Pcflinwila  of  India.    A  .   ,    .     - 

of  Bengal,  but  which  i*  rimnd  in  l_  .^  , 

ofludia,  1*  a  distinct  aped  uii,  though  united  ti 
by  Sprpnzel,  in  Ihk  '  8v»t.  VeinUtillli  "  " 
ntoUnd  in  China.    Tli    "  ^  ' 

VAN  HELMONT..  SE0RE8  JACOB,  n  Plemidi  W*- 
tiuicnl  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  16K).  lie  nag  (he  ton 
of  Mullhew  Van  Helmonl,  u  iintutcr  nf  Hruucin.  and  waa 
inktnictol  in  his  art  byhui  &tiier :  be  folluwed  howcvei'  a 
very  dHTcronl  Lnc.  Tlie  (klher  Rioted  mackeb^  felffc 
ahopB,  ulehenitali  at  work,  and  umilar  iccnv*:  Ihe  ion 
(lixlinguisbed  himself  for  reli^uui  couipoaitJoua  in  tlw 
creat  ntyle.  The  yoimgerVauHdmontMJltlcd  atBniat^: 
lie  nm  of  a  weak  euniitilutioD.  and  naver  lell.  hik  own 
.ley.  He  excelled  iu  c«mpoaitiou  md  in  ooloiirin|[. 
wij  considered  one  nf  thp  Best  Flemish  painten  of 
hi*  time.  He  painted  many  work*  for  the  churi^aa  and 
for  privale  peraona  at  Uniwela.  Deicaiap*  haa  eaumcnunt 
mauy  of  hi*  works.  The  Triumpbof  Elijah  over  tlie  Privsle. 
of  I&al,  in  tlie  church  uf  tlic  Cannclltea ;  llw  Marlyrdfim 
of  St.  Barbara,  in  St.  Marv  Ma^^dalen  ^  and  the  Tiiuuiph 
of  David,  in  St.  MiehaelV  church,  nt  DrnsMla,  ate  oeo- 
sidered  hii  raoaterpicve*.  He  died  at  Bru*acl»  in  1736, 
a^ed  53. 

(Deaeamps,  ta  Vii-  dit  Pnttlrirs  Flamands,  &<;.;, 

VAN  nmiONT.     rC»««OTKV.l 

VANILLA,  a  tcous  of  planU,  the  tyve  of  IJiKDeje 
natural  order  VanillaceNi. 

The  name  ia  derived  from  vnynillu.  a  dimiuutivc  of 
'o^afi,  which  in  Spanixh  alfnificA  a  knife  or  scisMir  ca*e> 
thu  fruit  bcinglung  and  cylindrical,  and  like  the  diMth 
of  a  knil'e.  Tlie  ipecien  are  i^erslly  auppotcd  lo  he 
confined  to  Brazi],  Guyana,  and  the  Weitt  Indies,  but 
\ta.\  have  been  described  by  Scliiede  li^m  lUcsieo. 
,  uiei  have  also  bi-cu  Ibuiid  in  PenaiiK.  Singapore,  and 
Java.  I',  aphylla  of  Illume,  found  in  Java,  apTiMM  lo 
Dr.  Lindlcy  in  be  the  same  with  Kiieeimen*  Ibnrul  by  Dr. 
Wight  in  tlie  Peninsula  of  India.    Aa  tlie  greater  portion 

id  Ihc  fiaest  kinds  nf  Uie  Vanilla  of  commerce  aie  iiu- 
poricd  from  Vera  Crux,  the  moat  important  apeciea  miwt 
be  native*  of  Mexicii.  Theae  Imve  been  devchbed  by 
Schicdc,  in '  I.innea.'  vol.  Iv.,  p.  ?f!'i ;  but  the  accounU  arv 
tun  impertrct  Hiit  Dr.  IJndley,  the  best  auLhurity  in  this 
laniily  of  plants,  to  cbaracteriie  the  ii))ecieB  »ali»bctod!y. 
Schiede  statei  that  his  V.  naliva,  which  is  called  by  the 
Mexican  Spaniards  Bcynilta-manKt,  and  of  which  tli« 
Vanilla  i»  conwdcred  the  finest  of  all.  prowa  wild  and  is 
also  cultivated  in  Papantla.  Misantk,  Nuutio.  and  (^olips. 
I',  lylvestris,  the  SayniUa  cinnamona  of  the  uatlyes, 
which  is  found  wild  tn  the  same  diMlrict^,  has  ila  fruit 
mixed  with  that  of  V.  tatiea  when  gathered.     V.  Pom- 


_.. ,  rich  in  ewcnlial  oil  having  a  veiy  aereealde  odour ; 
but  as  it  always  remains  soli,  instead  of  drying,  it  enunot  l>e 
transmitted  to  Kurope  as  an  article  of  eorameree.  Df. 
Liudley  is  of  ouinion  that  the  two  first  of  these  Kpeeioa 
liavo  been  prohanly  confounded  with  I'.plani/biia.  V.an- 
-natica,  which  ia  the  specie,  umially  adduced  a«  yteldinethe 
'oiiUIa  of  ooamerce,  is  a  native  of  luooDtauaoilB  pair*  of 
Brazil,  hat)  been  found  near  Rio  .lanciro.  and  also  in  Uie 
province  nf  Minas  (lenifs ;  biil  it  doea  not  appear  that 
any  of  tlie  Brtiiiian  vanillas  form  the  subulauce  known  in 
trade.  A  kind  of  vanilla  ii  Hoid  to  be  preserved  in  migv 
Bmxii,  and  iise<l  in  tlie  country,  or  occasionally  sent  tm 
ibon,  bul  it  is  nul  fit  lo  drv  tur  the  purpuse  of  ei>uuiierct« 
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(UndU  Orchid.,  p.  431.)  Aublet  says  there  are  three 
kinds  of  vanilla  in  Cayenne,  one  of  which,  as  it  agrees 
with  Plumier's  figure,  t.  188,  is  no  doubt  V.  aromatica ; 
another  (la  petite  Vanille)  has  the  pods  only  three  inches 
long,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  must 
be  a  verj'  different  species;  while  the  third,  or  grosse 
vanille,  is  not  described.  The  Indians  propagate  the 
vinilla  by  planting  cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected 
fbr  the  purpose,  up  which  the  trailing  stems  of  the  plant 
may  climb.  The  best  accounts  of  the  cultivation  have  been 
given  by  Aublet,  in  his  *  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran9aise,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  77,  Append. 

The  name  Vanilla  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Plumier, 
and  though  barbarous,  according  to  Linnasan  prin- 
ciples, its  euphony  has  preserved  it  from  rejection, 
even  amongst  decided  purists.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  climbing  plants,  but  are  not  epiphytic,  as 
many  of  the  Orchidaceae,  although  in  climbing  up 
trees  they  put  forth  roots  as  holdfasts,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  nutriment  for  the  plant  when  other 
modes  of  supply  are  cut  off.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the  stem.  The 
stem  is  square,  and  frequently  climbs  to  a  height  of  20  or 
:W  feet.  The  flowers  are  fleshy.  The  perianthium  is  ar- 
ticulated with  the  ovarium,  and  frequently  caliculated. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  confomied  and 
free  at  the  base.  The  labellum  is  entire,  connate  with  the 
column,  concave  and  barbed  in  the  middle.  The  column 
is  elongated  and  apterous.  The  anthere  are  terminal  and 
opercular.  The  pollen-masses  are  two,  bilobed  and  granu- 
lose.  The  fruit  is  siliquiform,  fleshy,  and  dehiscing  at  the 
side.  The  placentae,  from  3  to  6,  covered  with  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  globose,  and  covered  with  a  closely  adnate 
testa. 

Lindley  enumerates  eight  species  as  belonging  to  this 
geAus,  two  of  which  have  been  found  in  Asia  and  six  in 
America.  The  fruits  of  most  of  them  are  aromatic,  and 
on  this  account  have  formed  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce from  their  consumption  as  a  luxury. 

V.  aromatica.  Aromatic  Vanilla,  has  ovate,  oblong,  acu- 
minate sessile  leaves ;  perianth  campanulate  with  five 
undulated  acuminate  laciniae  ;  the  labellum  acuminate, 
cucullate  at  the  base,  with  an  elevated  naked  middle  line. 
This  species  is  the  Epidendrum  /a// ///a  of  Linnaeus,  and 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  supposed  at  one  time  to 
yield  all  the  Vanilla  of  commerce.  Under  this  name  have 
been  included  two  or  three  species  of  Vanilla,  one  of 
which  alone  is  probably  the  only  species  that  yields 
Vanilla. 

V.  claviculata.  Tendril-bearing  Vanilla,  has  lanceolate 
acute,  concave,  recurved,  rigid  leaves ;  aggregate  flowers  ; 
ovato-lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  concave  sepals ;  ovato- 
lanceolate  obtuse  petals ;  the  limb  of  the  labellum  ovate, 
dilated,  deflexed ;  the  fruit  oblong  and  insipid.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Antilles  in  w  oods,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous inland  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  stem  climbs  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  appears  as  if  jointed  at  the 
insertion  of  each  leaf,  from  a  slight  swelling.  Its  fruit  has 
no  aroma.  It  is  called  by  the  negroes  Green-with,  and 
they  use  a  decoction  of  the  plant  in  syphilitic  complaints. 

P'.  groiidijlora^  Large-flowered  Vanilla,  has  a  short 
many -flowered  spike,  with  broad,  round,  striated  bracts ; 
elongated,  straight,  smooth,  oblong  petals  and  sepals ;  the 
limb  of  the  labellum  with  short,  cuneate,  dentated  lamellae 
at  the  base.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  French  Guiana,  and, 
Lindley  supposes,  may  produce  some  of  the  Vanilla  of 
commerce. 

V,  plani/oiigy  the  Fragrant  Vanilla,  resembles  the  last 
species.  It  has  oblong-lanceolate,  flat,  slightly  nerved 
leaves,  with  uniform  petals  and  sepals,  and  a  fringed, 
abnipt,  tuberculated  labellum.  Under  this  name  have 
been  described,  according  to  Morren,  several  species  of 
Vanilla,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  plant  that  was 
originally  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  as  Vanilla  aromatica 
belonged  to  this  species.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  also  stated  by 
Iloyle  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1800.  From  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain  it  made  its  way 
to  those  of  the  Continent,  and  from  Holland  it  was  sent 
to  Japan,  where  it  is  now  much  cultivated.  But  this 
plant  very  rarely  flowered,  and  never  produced  fruits  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  it  was  never  suspected  to  be  the 


plant  that  yielded  the  vanilla  of  commerce  ;  but  re 
IVI.  Morren,  of  Liege,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  aboi 
of  fruit  from  this  plant,  and,  from  their  character,  t 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  those  broagh 
America. 

The  Vanilla  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  t 
covery  of  America.  When  the  Spaniards  diac 
America,  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  usin^  \ 
nilla  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  their  chocoiat 
chocolate  became  an  article  of  use  in  Kurope,  a  d 
was  made  upon  America  for  vanilla,  although  li 
nothing  was  Known  of  the  plant  that  produced  it  til 
when  it  was  described  by  Plumier.  At  the  present 
forms  an  important  article  of  export  with  the  Me 
amounting  to  30,000  or  40,000  dollars  annually. 

The  fruit  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that  is  vm 
has  a  balsamic  odour,  and  a  warm  agreeable  flaToa 
these  properties  it  is  indebted  to  a  peculiar  voki 
and  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 
the  fresh  fruits  are  opened,  they  contain  a  black,  oi 
samous  liquid,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of 
granules  are  seen  floating.  Before  the  fruit  com 
the  market  it  undergoes  a  preparation,  by  which  it 
dered  dry.  According  to  Aublet,  the  fruit  is  gj 
when  it  gets  yellow,  and  it  is  first  allowed  to  fern 
two  or  three  days :  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sun  to  d 
when  about  half  dried  it  is  rubbed  over  with  the 
palma  Christi  or  the  oil  of  cocoa  :  it  is  a^^ain  exposec 
sun  to  dry,  and  oiled  again  a  second  time.  Fhe 
then  collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up 
leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in  Guiana 
Mexico  is  the  vanilla-plant  cultivated,  but  th 
is  collected  by  the  natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  Eun 
There  are  four  sorts  known  in  European  marke 
varying  in  price  according  to  their  qualities :  t 
called,  in  Spanish,  Vanilla  ftna,  zacate,  rezacm 
vasura. 

In  France,  and  very  generally  on  the  contii 
Europe,  vanilla  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fla 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  liqueurs,  lemonade,  and  more  esj 
chocolate.  It  acts  as  a  slight  stimulant  on  the  systc 
where  there  is  a  want  of  energy  and  activity  in  the 
it  becomes  a  valuable  adjunct  to  various  articles  < 
As  a  medicine  it  is  seldom  given,  but  it  possesses 
ties  that  might  render  it  available  for  the  relief  oi 
diseases.  The  fact  of  its  possessing  benzoic  acid  is 
of  attention,  now  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  ut 
that  agent  in  acting  chemically  upon  the  secretion 
kidneys. 

Hitnerto  Europe  has  been  entirely  dependent  or 
rica  for  a  supply  of  vanilla ;  but  Professor  Morren  o 
has  recently  demonstrated  that  vanilla  fruits  of  tlu 
quality  may  be  grown  in  Europe.  The  species  will 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  result  was  the  J\pla 
a  plant  that  seldom  flowers  in  Europe  at  all.  This 
attributes  to  the  plants  not  being  allowed  to  grow  i 
humid  houses,  and  to  their  being  too  young  and  sm 
order  to  flower  plants,  they  should  be  at  least  5  or 
old.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  house  where  th< 
be  shaded,  and  have  heat  and  moisture.  The  best  \ 
them  is  burnt  coal  (coke)  laid  over  with  some  ligh 
crushed  to  small  pieces,  as  birch  or  poplar.  TTic 
be  freely  watered,  and  allowed  to  creep  up  an  iror 
or  other  support.  The  branches  should  be  twine 
their  extremities  cut,  and  burned  with  a  hot  iron  ino 
stop  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  thus  stimulate  the  f 
It  flowers  in  Liege  from  February'  to  April,  and  « 
bears  fruit,  they  need  exactly  a  day  and  a  year  to 
If  the  plants  do  not  bear  fruit  they  flower  again  th 
year,  but  if  they  bear  fruit  they  require  some  yea 
before  they  blossom  again.  But  the  reason  of  the 
not  producing  fruit  in  Europe  when  it  has  floweret 
from  the  structure  of  the  flower  itself.  *  The  flowe 
Morren,  *  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  retinaculum  is 
developed,  so  that  this  organ  forms  a  curtain  susi 
before  and  above  the  stigmatic  surface,  thus  separa 
completely  from  the  anther,  which  in  its  turn  encl< 
two  cavities,  naturally  short,  the  pulverulent  ma 
pollen.  From  this  structure  it  results  that  all  appr 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  orchideous  plants  is  naturally 
sible.  It  is  thus  necessary  either  to  raise  the  velame 
cut  it,  when  the  plant  is  to  be  fecundated,  and  to  p] 
direct  contact  the  pollen  and  the  stigmatic  suiiace. 
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,  and  we  may  be  <MWuKtil  of  lln 
'BbMrving  litn  &on«r  uiu«  tiOtira  alter  tlie  off- 
'^prcsuiUiiuliiu  been  ettVctrU,  Uir  (vjwli  nciil 
ne  inwftnlly,  anil  tlw  flower  tlnxjiw  Ln«t<'a>[l  of 
;u  vTvet.  So  laon  u  the  iollowins  d.ty  the  ovwiiun 
,  _    «■?    Tlu  priKUHM  ti«r«i  pou)(«<luur  UftlieauUTul  il- 
ilmlioo  of  tlie  spuligatJon  of  phy.ioloKicat  (irinciplee  to 
*  iniltiviilinn  at  pfiuitii.    Tliin  pKMiiw,  whicJi  iR  t)ie*c  eli- 
ilis  ii  olill^iiil  lu  be  iMrfunDcil  artiQctaUy,  i*  donu  nii- 
afly,  by  lotcctti,  in  eounlrir*  wheie  ih*  planl*  kww. 


ilitiuifh  PrurcMur  Morren  publbhvtl  lii>  pupbr  un  this  lub- 

t  in  1839,  il  doM  itoi  aupenr  that  vithei-  to  t 

OQ  lh«  CoQlirU'Dt  Itint  hii  racthoil  lias  been  uiccciwfiil 


Ihi:  lisudu  t>r  ulhets.  VVe  hkw  Prol^or  MurrenV  plaiiU 
iJegP  in  the  mmiwr  of  ISfd.  on  <.vliicli  Ihvro  ^viu  llivn 
ftbundiuit  erup  i>f  fiatf  fruit.  Vanilla  U  nut  an  utidr  uf 
ich  eoiiBUOipllon  kii  Orcat  Brilaln.  TWre  ib  a  Juty  of 
pur  It>.  on  its  impnttalton ;  and  tlito  in  piud  an  nil  llic 
la.  Thia  would  bv  a  htavy  duly  on  an  uilicle  of  wliicli 
Ugc  auantity  can  bo  coMumrd :  lint  ii  i«  ijuitc  tli«  ron- 
fy  wita  vanilla,  a*  only  a  vmall  portion  autdt  to  bv  tm- 
lyed.  It  is  not  then  probably  lii«  heavy  duly  m  miiL'li 
V  want  of  tUitc  foi  it  tliat  prcvcnU  ita  coniunapliou  in 
i  oauntrv.  Frum  its  diemii;at  oomposltiuu  Iheiv  caji 
little  iioubt  that  for  iwnon*  labonrine  imd?r  tlw 
laphatic  diatlicaii  it  laiK'it  bci'uma  a  uvciul  artiule  of 
i.  {Provmeiiil  Medical  Joarnal,  I&tS.) 
\pielian»atrf  de»  Seif/icn  NatunUa ;  Morrtn.  On  Mt 

i  Lind)«y,0(?ni"'a  And  f!p*rMg  i>f  Orchidacfitut  PlanU.) 
VANII.LA'CPJE.  a  natural  tirdcr  of  plixnt>  bulunpag  to 
Kllvy'ii  Gyiiaudraiu  i^up  of  Kudoi;vnH.  Thia  order  wm 
t  coniilructcil  by  Lmdlay  in  liii  '  Kvy  to  Stmclura], 
ysiolvgical,  tuul'Sy>tvaiixl^c  Botany.'   llie  folloming  ara 


perianlli  articulated  i 
■xtpmnl  calyeino  cup;  i 
■  3,  of  wbtch  onr  ia  unlike  ttiif  uthcn  and 
jtameci  I.  conM>Udal«d  with  the  atyle  into  a  columti  \ 
?.  C.  No.  I63I. 


anllier  t«tinin<il.Op«rvu!iu-:  polirn  ntanuUr,  otorv  l-r«IM 
with  .1  pfuii-lHl  ^laocntn;  l>ntt  Miciulirnt,  ludnliuiMUit, 
I  -cclltii ;  >«ed«  eithvT  with  n  ainuoth  1  Htn  tij^Iitly  adhering 
to  Ihoin  Or  witli  a  Ihin  mmlmnoua  wlnr  ■urrouoilinf  a 
firm  nudeuK.  (Lindley.  Nat.  Sutt-,  p.  :hi.)  Ttw  a[u-i:iea 
■«  lierliaccous  lllanta  with  broail  •oiille  and  iifti^n  «tron^y 
y«inMl  leave*.  Tlie  t.lem  of  Ihwe  jilani»  i*  mostly  i-lioib- 
iuj;  aad  the  flowEn  am  large  and  tufiulrnt,  Tha  Eeaurs 
KpUlvpliiuiQ  and  Vanilla  are  generally  referred  to  llin 
Datural  order  OrchidacMB.  The  resMon  lliat  iudiiced  Or. 
Lin<LI«v  lo  8e|)arate  Uieiie  (genera  fruni  the  rut  nl'  llir  indiir 
wna, '  ticcaiue  of  thoii'  nuceuleiit  vnlvKleM  fruit,  uf  thete 
Meda  nut  having  thu  loo»e  lenta  which  rxi*\%  in  all  Inio 
Urchidace8<,  aod  of  llielr  peculiar  liabit,  to  whleii  nwy  ba 
added  llieirururaatic  propcrtie*.' 
Since  the  publicatiuu  of  the  *  Naluial  Syttcni,' I'iDfcnor 


again  to  Orctiidar^eip,  under  the  Mitmnler  Arethuaew,  of 
which  it  furins  the  keutinn  VaniUeiD.  In  thji  seethni  a 
now  Kcni"-  l\}-yihrijrMf,  in  descilbed,  whit^i  bo*  Awim 
ttxiui  30  \a  13)  feet  long,  of  n  pole  dnll  nul  tiiluui-,  and 
cHnibinp  to  Ihe  to[is  of  Jofly  trec».  The  Huwen  are  of  * 
midiUt!  iiie  oad  afn  whitiib-ydl'iw  cnlour,  for  the  pria- 
eipal  ntopt'rties  of  this  oidcr  »ee  VaN(Lj.*. 

V'ANl'NI.  LUCIT-IO,  bom  at  Tauroaano.  in  Ihc  pro- 
vince of  Olranti),  in  ViiSi,  atudied  nt  tfnpl«a,  Kome.  and 
I'adua,  aiid  applidd  himself  eapecUlly  ic  mctaphyiica. 
He  aflerwarU»  iravdled  nliirat  GoDnnny.  F^anct,  and  Kns- 
litnd.  He  waa  of  a  nceplical  turn  of  mind,  bnt  seenuTo 
have  had  a  kanint;  toivnrda  astrology.  Cardano  and  Pma- 
ponn»i  were  his  tavotirite  authnra.    He  noo  fond  of  roll* 

fioui  polcmica.  a  periloiia  voealjau  m  that  aze.  He  atyt 
hnseir  that  he  held  dinputationa  in  RnKlaniTln  lUvo-jt  uf 
the  lloman  C^atholie  ftiitji,  and  was  Impriaoned  forty-nine 
days  for  il.  Kelnraing  to  Itulv,  he  taught  j>MIoaophy  at 
Genoa;  Uit  perceiving  tliat  lua  orthodoxy  was  W!ipeci«d, 
he  went  to  FYanee.  whew  ho  publi^ed  a  eurioia  worV, 
the  title  of  which  nJonc  ){ivei  aonu:  in»iitht  ititg  tlie  stale  of 
his  mind—'  AitiphiHieatTuiti  gptemie  Ptovidentiw  Diviiio- 
inogkuni,  (Ihriatiano-physicuni.  we-,  non  Aatroloni-catho- 
H>;uin,  adveruu  vetvrei  PliiloaoptUM,  Alhro*.  E|>icur«cw, 
FerijHiUticiM, Gt  Stoicoa,'  Lyon,  IQID.  His  next  wnrlc  wa* 
'  Da  admiraudii  Naturw,  Itcginn>  IJcirquc  uiDrlaliuiii.  Ar- 
eania,'  Parih,  IliKi.  Thit  tvurk  raised  a  storm  lu^nit  ttto 
author,  buenute  il  was  oonstdercd  oafavoiirina;  of  paiitlielam. 
The  Soibonne  condemned  the  book  to  Uie  flumca.  In  the 
lime  Vaniui  was  ofi^tin^  his  servicea  to  tlie  Papal 
3  I'baldinl  nt  Pahi,  to  write  tt  defence  of  the  Counoi) 
of  "lYent.  In  1617  he  left  Pails  Ibr  Toulouse,  wliere,  aomn 
time  after,  he  was  nrreatcd  by  order  of  the  uarlininent  of 
that  city;  and  in  February.  10I9,  he  was  eoniiemned  to  be 
burnt  as  a  professed  athfiit.  The  prwident  of  (he  parlla^ 
raerrt.  De  Gramtnout,  wrote  on  account  of  hiii  eondenmntton 
and  execution,  which  is  jSven  by  Brueker,  in  lii*  '  Hiriory 
of  PhiIo*Dphy,'  and  by  Nicoron,  in  his  ■M^molrM  d«t 
Uitmuies  llluslres,'  from  whieh  it  nppcan  that  Vanini  digrd 
m^ng  a  profexaion  of  albeiaai.  But  several  Roman  Cn- 
tiiolie  writcrK.  among;  other*  Tommaio  Barbicn.  in  hU 
•  Noliiie  dei  Matemaliei  c  Filosotl  NanolitBiii,'  liave  de- 
fended Vaiiini  ftgaingst  the  charge  of  atncisra. 
(Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Lettfratura  Ilaliava.) 
VANISH  (.Msthematica).  A  quantity  is  ^d  to  vuiioh, 
or  to  become  evanescent,  when  its  ari'thmelical  volna  ia 
ilhing,  or  denoted  by  0.  When  the  evanescent  quantity 
only  a  pai't  of  another,  there  isicidom  or  never  any  more 
difiieulty  about  the  case  in  wlucli  it  vanishes  than  about 
that  in  which  it  takei  env  other  ipeMfied  value:  but  when 
the  whole  of  what  is  untier  eDnaidemtion  vnjiishei,  gjiy  or 
all  of  those  views  may  be  required  to  render  this  caac  in- 
telligible which  art  explained  in  Nothing  ;  iNnrjrrf ; 
Limits;  Ratio*.  Pbime  and  Ultimai-e;  &c.  And  in 
partienlar  (he  phrase  of  two  (jnantitJes  vanishing  in  a 
eertain  mlio  is  to  be  referred  to  tlie  laal  of  tlie  ortieles 

VANISHING  FRACTIONS.  [FlucnnNs.  VAnwrnNfl.! 

VANISHlNCi  POINT.  LINE.  fce.     [I-khsi-ectivk.] 

VANI.OO,  CHAHLBS  ANimK',  knight  of  the  Order 

of  St.  Mlehael  and  director  of  the  French  Acadrniy  of 

Painting  nt  Pari*,  the  son  of  Louin,  the  yoimger  brother  of 

■loan  Baplint?  Vanloo,  was  born  at  Nice  in    17o5.    Hb 

leamtd  painting  and  sculpture  vhrn  a  boy  at  Rome ;  lio 
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was  instructed  in  painting  by  his  brother  and  by  Benedetto 
Luti.  and  in  sculpture  by  Le  Gros.  lEs  brother  took  him 
with  him  to  Paris  in  1719,  and  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  decorative  painter  in  the  great  Opera-house,  but  he  soon 
forsook  this  branch  for  portrait  painting.  In  1723,  when 
only  eighteen,  he  gained  the  first  medal  for  drawing  at  the 
Academy,  arid  in  17i^4  the  first  prize  for  painting.  In 
1727  he  went  again  to  Rome,  and  gained  one  of  the  prizes 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  :  he  also  distinguished  himself  by 
a  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Isidore,  and  two  or  three 
otner  works,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac,  then  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  who 
procured  liim  a  pension  from  the  French  king;  and  in 
1729  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cavaliere  by  the 
pope. 

On  his  return  to  Paiis  he  delayer  some  time  at  Turin, 
where  he  p<ufued  eleven  pictures  from  Tasso's  *  Jerusalem 
Delivered,'  for  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  married  tliere 
the  celebrated  singer  Christine  Sommis,  with  whom  he 
arrived  at  Paris  in  1734.  Dandre  Bardon,  who  wrote  a 
Life  of  Charles  Vanloo,  says  that  Madam  Vauloo  was  the 
first  singer  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  for 
Italian  music.  In  1735  Vanloo  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy ;  he  painted  as  his  receptix)n  picture  Marsyas 
flayed  by  Apollo,  wliich  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia  wished  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  ofiered  him  a  pension  of  3000  dollars  (450/.)  and  dis- 
tinct payment  for  his  works ;  Vanloo  however  declined, 
but  recommended  his  nephew  Charles  Amad6e  Philippe 
to  Frederic,  who  was  appomted  the  kings  painter.  Vanloo 
himself  painted  for  the  king  a  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigema. 

In  1751  Vanloo  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
director  of  the  Academy  :  in  1762  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1765. 

Charles  Andre  Vanloo  was  considered  by  the  admirers 
of  the  old  French  school  the  last  of  the  great  historical 
painters  of  France.  He  was  an  easy  and  a  rapid  draughts- 
man ;  was  true  and  vigorous  in  colouring,  and  had  a  mas- 
terly execution  ;  he  was  however  i-ather  poor  in  invention. 
He  was  very  fastidious,  and  he  often  destroyed  some  of  his 
best  pieces.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  temper ;  he  went 
every  night  to  the  theatres,  but  generally  to  the  Italian 
comedy,  yet  he  always  rose  early.  Diderot  {Essai  siir 
la  Peiniure)  says  that  Vanloo  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

VANLOO,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  originally  of  a  noble 
family  of  Ecluse  in  Flanderb,  which  had  long  numbered 
paintera  among  its  members,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence, 
in  1684.  His  grandfather  Jacques  was  a  clever  portrait 
painter,  and  his  father  Louis  Vanloo  excelled  in  design  and 
was  a  good  fresco  painter :  he  was  educated  in  Paris  in  the 
French  Academy,  but  settled  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1683. 
His  two  sons,  Jean  Baptiste  and  Charles  Andre,  both  be- 
came eminent  painters. 

Jean  Baptiste  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  taught 
liim  to  draw  when  he  was  still  a  child :  he  set  him  to  copy 
pictures  by  the  old  mastei-s,  and  young  Vanloo  is  said  to 
have  made  a  good  copy  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.    Jean  Baptiste  painted  portraits  and  nistoiy,  and  first 

Sractised  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  where  he  married  the 
tughter  of  an  advocate.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Toulon 
in  1707,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy, 
afterwards  called  king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  retiirned  to 
Aix,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
painted  many  porti-aits  and  several  religious  pieces.  In 
1712  he  returned  to  Nice,  and  his  father  dying  shortly 
afterwai-ds,  he  finished  the  works  which  his  father  had  leii 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Genoa  and  to  Turin,  where 
he  was  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  family  he 
painted,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the  duke  himself.  He  be- 
came acquainted  at  Turin  also  with  the  duke's  son-in-law 
the  Prince  of  Carisrnano,  who  took  Vanloo  into  his  ser\ice 
and  sent  him  to  Home,  where  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Benedetto  Luti.  In  1710  Vanloo  was  lodged  by  his  patron 
the  Prince  of  Cai  ignano  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  On  liis  return 
from  Rolm^^'anIoo  visited  Turin  and  painted  some  pictures 
for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  would  ha\6  retaineu  him  in 
liis  service  Inil  for  his  engagement  with  the  Prince  of 
Caiignano.  He  soimi  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Pari», 
and  was  in  great  favour  vith  the  regent,  the  duke  of 


Orleans,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  the 
toons  by  Julio  Romano  of  the  Loves  of  Jupiter, 
the  iVescoes  of  Niccolo  Abati  from  the  desig^ns  < 
ticcio  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  latter  he  was  ai 
his  brother  Charles  Andr6.  These  works  and  th 
containing  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  make 
a  new  bmlding. 

In  portrait  Vanloo  had  few  rivals  in  Paris.  H 
Louis  XV.  and  the  queen  of  France ;  also  the  kii 
laus  Leczinski  and  nis  queen.  Yet  although  1 
much  occupied  with  portraits,  he  applied  hin 
stantly  to  historical  pieces,  some  of  which  gained 
credit.  In  1731  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  . 
and  in  1735  he  was  appointed  professor.  He 
picture  of  Diana  and  Endymion  for  his  receptioi 
Academy.  Notwithstanding  Vanloo's  great  s 
large  family  and  an  unsuccessful  speculation 
40,000  francs  in  the  Mississippi  scheme)  reiidere< 
exertion  necessary.  He  came,  in  1738,  with  t 
sons  to  London,  with  a  view  of  trj'ing  his  fortui 
countr}%  and  he  met  with  great  success.  His  firs 
London  were  portraits  of  Colley  Cibbcr  and  C 
Swinney,  *  whose  long  silver-grey  hairs,"  says 
*  were  extremely  picturesque,  and  contributed  t( 
new  painter  reputation.*  He  continues — *Va 
bore  away  the  chief  business  of  London  from  e 
painter.  His  likenesses  were  very  strong,  but  nc 
able,  and  his  heads  coloured  with  force.  He 
very  little  of  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  the  draperie* 
were  supplied  by  Van  Aken  and  Vanloo's  owr 
Eccardt  and  Root.  However  Vanloo  certainly  i 
a  better  style ;  his  pictures  were  thoroujrfily 
natural,  and  no  pail  neglected.  He  was  lahoi 
demanded  live  sittini?s  from  each  person.  Bu 
left  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  lor  by  his  ri 
laboured  under  a  complication  of  disteinpers,  \ 
advised  to  try  the  air  of  his  own  country'.  Pro 
retired  thither  in  October,  1742,  and  died  thire 
174G.'    He  left  about  90,000  fi-ancs  to  hih  family 

Vanloo  had  an  extraordinary  facility  of  exec 
painted  three  well-iinished  heads  in  a  single 
colouring  was  rich  and  his  drawing  was  correct, 
five  sons,  two  of  whom  became  distinguished 
Louis  Michel,  painter  to  Phihp  V.,  king  of  S] 
Charles  Amad^e  Philippe,  painter  to  Frederic 
of  Prussia. 

Vanloo's  historical  pieces  arc  numerous  :  Chris 
into  Jerusalem,  at  St.  Martin  des  Champs ;  and 
delivered  from  Prison,  at  St.  Germain  aes  Pr^ 
are  among  his  best  works. 

(lyArgenville,  Abrese  de  la  Vie  des  plus  J'ann 
tres^  &c.,  Supp. ;  W^^oh,  Anecdotes  of  Puifit 
Abb6  de  Fontenai,  Dictionnaire  des  Ar/i'jiiei^,  i. 
rillo,  Geftchichte  der  Mahlerey^  vol.  iii.') 

VANMANDER,  CAREL,  or  CHARLES,  i 
poet,  and  biographer,  bom  at  M^ulebeke  near 
in  1548,  was  descended  of  an  old  noble  family 
Flanders:  members  of  his  family  had  held  higli 
church  and  state  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen 
father  was  a  landowner  and  fanned  likewise  som( 
ment  estates.  Vanmander  showed  great  ability 
poetiy  and  painting  when  very  young,  and  he  wj 
at  an  early  age  with  Lucas  delleere  at  Ghent,  likew 
and  painter.  He  studied  painting  aflerwai-ds  w; 
Vlenck  at  Courtray  ;  and  in  1569  he  returned  ho 
spent  five  years  in  his  native  place,  devoting  mu 
time  to  poetry  and  dramatic  representations,  and 
intended  a  theatre  at  home,  of  which  he  w  as  poet 
and  manager,  and  which  he  made  extremely  })opi 
painted  alst>  some  altar-pieces  and  a  few  other  picl 
1574  he  set  out  for  Rome.  In  Rome  Vanmandei 
acquainted  with  Spranger,  and  was  led  away  fioin 
rect  taste  which  he  might  otherwise  have  acquit 
by  the  mannerism  of  tliat  mai^ter  and  of  the  per; 
wiis  however  very  industrious,  and  accjuired  ^reat 
tion.  He  left  Rome  in  1577  for  his  oun  countrj- 
his  way  visited  Basel  and  Vienna.  At  Basel  fu 
some  frescoes  in  the  cemetery  :  at  Vienna  he  ai 
with  Spranger,  and  assisted  him  in  some  of  hj 
Vanmander,  after  his  return  home,  lived  some 
peace,  dividing  his  time  between  poetr}-  and  j 
but  the  ci\il  wars  soon  rendered  it  necessary-  fo 
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-...,.  Md  luul   many  'ohnlnn.,    Wn-   .ika  h.-   n-.-fim- 

Mt/nX  nuuiy  litoriuy  kbuun.  an  vrrote  many  «Ong»: 
BMlnli-il  Ihc  'Ilifidi'  IliB  'Bucolics'  imiJ  'Gttomcs'  of 
Irgil;  ntui  ()vii'4  '  MctamiirphMCi:'  nnd  compiled  ai*o 
*  ffteali-r  jmrl  of  liL* '  Uvtv  vt  ihe  Paiiitera.'  wliich  he 
iixlteJ.  in  llW.  Al  SRvenbcrg«n,  a  ciutlo  bRtn«cn  Alk- 
t*r  anil  Uiuultta.  \a  ibe  lame  yur  h«  removird  ta 
tutcnlam,  >Th*ro  ho  died  in  16W,  aKtd  M,  iMvin^  a 
(V  anJ  ncTi-n  chtiilrL-Q  to  ilnplora  hialOM.  Three  hun- 
i>J  uDuD  I'licnds  ajivl  adtolu*  Mowed  tiis  bodj  1o  It* 

BV11. 

The  iVDrliil  in  ciuuflv  Itiilcbtcd  In  Vnamiuiilvr  Tor  hix 
irthe  PainlCT' i'Het  SehiWerBw!k').Haaxlcm.  lew. 
y.aiKl 
Flcin- 
I  pointer?.  A.  moderniitil  cditioo  of  the  Dutch, Flt-ml»h. 
i  6«rrafin  phHiiirrs,  with  miiny  |iortriiiU,  und  somi'  .iJdl- 
h  n^  published  at  AuBtenUtn  in  17(H.  un<ier  IU<-  ' 
i  httta  dtp  DoorliiKliligo  Npdprl(iml»chc  en  . 
jgd^bcho  Rohildvu  ■ ','  lave*  of  the  lllu»lrioa*  ^  ■ 
.•{idKiDie  Qviiuau  ?aLnt«re1.  VamnAQcler  )i:ii,i  .  . 
SdpnAIo  number  uf  picture*  tm nli^out  xulikd*.  ui-...^ 
whicli  have  been  ini^v«d.  Me  wu»  a  goucf  laiiiintupi: 
[inter,  bolh  in  IV«soo  ftnd  in  oil:  he  «x«cii1ed  at  Rome 
tne  lame  Undstftpea  in  fVGMu  which  Ruined  him  gtcal 
dit.  His  BOD.  Charles  VauraaodeT,  Iwrn  at  Delft  in  ISHO, 
I  diMinKuinhed  hinuielf  m  bq  hiKtoriciU  and  portrait 
-'—  "  "-s  painter  ti>  Chrlstiau  IV.,  kill);  of  Den - 
n  portr&it  painting,  had  a  frea  touch,  mid 
ourtdwell.  He  was  still  living  in  lUeS. 
VauraandKr.  IJet  Leeen  ttr  Schildtn.  cd,  ITM ; 
^uenhauer,  Jukann  f'an  B\/c.k  and  mu»  Nael^fol^cr : 
irfflo,  Gt»e.hiehU  (irr  SMchn-'ntifn  KSniie,  &a. ;  Fuatii, 
geotfinf*  Kututler  Lerfcon.) 

VANNKS,  a  town  in  tiw  west  of  Pnince.  capital  of  the 
parlinpnt  of  MorbihoD,  242  milu  in  a  dircel  line  woxt- 
ilh-weel  of  Paris,  or  277  nulea  by  the  road  through  ^'ei- 
Il«*,  Dreux,  Alcncon,  Mayennc,  Lavnl,  Rcnnr>,  and 
oenucl :  in  \T  38'  N.  Int.  and  T  40'  W .  iimR. 
iVannes  i»  (.-oiBumnly  idenlitu'il  !■.  _- .'i;:!  :;iii'.  -  i>ilN  the 
riwigma  (idpiifyov)  of  I'll'..  ■  ■....'  i,r  tbo 
ineti.     Bill  aa  t^auar  has  ij.r'  :    .  '.'.d  tbe 

latioi)  of  tJio  lown*  of  the  1 1  i.^   i.  "n  r.i'i.,.i<-,  i.>r  land 
ed   at   tit^-vaXtt   (.De  lieU.  <-"ii..    in.   Vl],  it  hft» 

tu^giiitvd  by  the  hiatunans  oi'  ilrcliifiie  '.Lubinuiu 

I  Moncc)  that  tno  ntu  of  Pariori^im  could  not  be  ideii- 
«1  oith  that  of  the  luodcni  Vannci ;  arid  D'Anvillc,  who 
ppti  the  *ugK«alJon,  \t  inoliued  to  place  DarioriKniu  un  a 
"  ic  of  knd.  »|ich  iu  d«»crih«d  by  Ciraar,  on  tno  *hon) 
.^C  tttV  of  Uorhihan.  iUjuuI  three  mileit  Tram  Vanhc*. 
lied  rfill  DiiTOiipc.  At  what  period  Iht  townsmen  trans- 
— d  Ihtir  rtaidunee  to  the  wtc  of  Ihe  modem  town  is  not 
in  :  poxiibly  it  vtas  on  the  conijnent  of  the  Veneti  by 
a,  or  when,  by  tlie  firm  cstabiishmenl  of  the  Roman 
inion,  neotirily  from  attack  was  lesa  needed  than  ron- 
nncp.  Malti'-Bruo  supposes  the  site  of  Dariorigum 
d  Vann^s  to  be  thp  same,  and  that  the  sea  formerly 
need  np  (c  it.  In  (he  later  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
Luion  Diuiiiri^iiin  aeemg  to  bave  lui.umed  the  name  of 
Fntli<  Ihim  which  (be  modem  Vannes  baa  been  derived. 
18  Breton  name  of  Ihe  toiyn  1*  slill  WenetorGueuel.  lii 
B  middle  Ojic*  Vaonc^  wii»  the  capital  of  a  county  held 
'  the  Jukea  of  Bretii^ne.  It  wax  rcpi-.idcdty  taken  and 
hikcn  in  the  war  of  Charlei  dc  Blois  and  Jean  de  Mont- 
K  lor  the  uicafMton  of  Bietasne.  [IJrkt^okr.I 
yaiinca  is  viluatod  at  the  eunflueueii  of  two  nmnlf  xlrvnmti 
\nch  &in  into  Ihe  northernmoit  reeeetiof  the  bay  uf  Mor- 
hao.  ivo  or  tiirce  mile*  billow  the  town,  l^s  town  it»e1f 
>]>par)i«be  on  Ihe  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
'  the  rirtrs  and  i"  wirrounded  by  nulls,  which  aje  in 
Hid  prMervalioa  :  it  tia*  two  ULuhunr^n  <x  xnbuit«.  larfrcr 
»a  the  totm  iia^i,  ttom  which  one  of  them  i*  »epamted 
IV  1  Ji^n  vrall,  nbicl)  i^i  here  strcngthuued  by  towv» 
i  B  muiii-    Pn  tfef  ffitiit  »Ue  of  the  (ogu  vt  bwfpa 
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u-tiu-liiA 

■  ■I'MTici  Here  Rr 
" :  tlip  ntin«  of 

■i'hr  p.iinjli.t>iiii  ,.[■  Ih.'  .-rimintir"',  m  l^JO.  WM  H.3BB: 
In  IB31.  io;3lMl;  and  in  IKXK  n.623.  The  Inwn  1i  cam- 
mercial  rath«i'  Ihan  mannliwturinjr,  thou((h  coBnte  wodi' 
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and.^t.     1' 

cider,  anil  n  ' 

i;iilllf   iiinl   : 

.    .                          .....We 

I,.:-,, 

ii,n._.    \,a:.    n    ,»bi.nl,.u.1r    ,-nu,l    of 

.   ml  court:  a  numlier  of  fincol  and 

iJi'iit  oHics«,»  high  nchoot  fte  Die 
'  liou  of  philoHopnictal  nppaiBtna;  t 
..>!,  a  pnW  lifirary.a  polyn.Bl/rte 

I-  culfivBtion  of  «ci«nci',  lilrntltTO. 
:iiii.-net!dlUeroriuatluaofBiiiuMni4i, 
I  v;  an  hoi^iUl.  a  Iheatre.aihJ'lhice 

Till:  Uuliapiii^  uC  Vannw  dateii  from  tlie  flrih  centuty  ; 
the  diovvf  inchides  th«  depaiim'^nt,  am]  >li«  bi'hop  b  a 
luRrajtoiT  or  the  archbiiihon  ofTour*. 

The  arfofldiwoment  of  Vannes  ha»  an  area  of  £133  k|ubr 
roilen,  and  comprchciids  J4  mfnimunen:  it  i*  divided  inlft 
II  ciinlun*  or  districlx,  ent:1i  under  a  jusUce  of  tlit 
peace:  the  popiilaltoQ,  in  1631,  was  tl»,774;  in'1896, 
12S,«:)H 

!,•;  Uiritig  n  Timr 

n:  '■■''!itr  del'An- 

CI.  .  i.jntn-nA.) 

\.\i.....    ■■ ;.., ; ■,-.-..  u.    one  of  (he 

mu»I  tikbiiiltii  It^Ji'in  jiiuhIub  uf  llu:  iuHa'  ball'  of  the 
tiiUeeiilli  century,  wa*  born  at  Sieoa,  in  IMHl.  of  a  fandly 
long  dii^tiD);niahed  in  the  Sien«»e  annate  of  paintinjf.  tvs 
vu  St>.\  instructed  by  hln  father,  and  alter  Iila  death,  fOr 
aaliorttime.  byhiaHlep-fialher  Ai«hang«1o  Salimbccii :  he 
i»then»aid  to  nave  atodird  with  BorlaTumvo  Paunrutti  Bt 
Bnlofcna.  which  Lncxi  niiesliuns :  and  In  his  niTiteeiith  year 
he  went  to  Rome  and  Bnislied  hi*  ulndif-;  witli  C'Rivjinni 
do'  Vecchi.  He  ulliraattly  adopted  Ihe  aiU.'  .i'^--. . ;-. 
and  WcamK  (he  most  dintinguinhed  of  nil  '' 
imiUlomi  ibiiuj;!!  lie  copied  ^»o  some  ui'  . 
Corrcgt^io  nnd  Parmegiano  lit  Pamla.  iUid  ii  ,         , 

more  owing  li>  Ids  admlralioii  for  Ibc  noii.-,  ...i .  ,  /.:  :. 
CorrcK^io  thai  he  painted  in  the  manner  of  Uiiioi:i:ip. 
than  jrom  any  diwcl  iniitalion  of  the  latter.  Vann^  oV 
taiiW  suett  repiitiilion  at  Siena  by  Ncme  of  the  altar-piece^ 
which  \w  iJtecutcd  for  iU  t■luIrd^M^  Umf  ho  wa» invited  |» 
Clement  Vni.  lo  Rome,  and  cijmml'«ioned  by  thai  pontiff 
to  paiiit  a  picture  ft^  cue  of  the  alUM  of  S|.  nler"*.  He 
painted  Simon  Ma^a  rsljuked  by  Ptler,  and  i^ve  *uc|l 
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^a       dms      Ualdii     ci  o  46  d  OAgn- 

ville.  uhoKivrs  ISttjaathe  date  of  tusbinli. 

Vontu'uSyle  was  so  much  like  that  of  UorOcciOj  that  even 
good  judges  liavc  been  misled  asto  Iho  authoiwlip  of  »owe 
of  Vauni'*  pictures,  aupposine  Ihem  lo  be  work*  of  Haroc- 
ciu.  Willi  however  the  ointje  exception  of  coloiirinjj, 
Vamu  .vas  itpou  the  whole  mferior  to  Bacoccro ;  and  m 
coIonrinK  ho  wa»  sometimEa  hard-    His  drawing  in  gene- 
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lal  was  excellent,  but  has  less  fulness  than  Baroccio's ;  he 
had  also  less  vigour  of  conception  and  less  spirit  of  execu- 
tion. 

Vanni  formed  a  numerous  school,  of  which  his  two 
sons  Michelaneelo  and  Raphael  Vanni  were  distinguished 
scholars.  Both  attained  the  rank  of  cavaliere,  but,  says 
Lanzi,  the  younger  was  the  riiore  deserving  of  it.  Raphael 
was  bom  in  1596.  He  painted  many  pictures  of  merit  in 
Rome ;  where,  in  1655,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  painted  in  the  style  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Francesco  Vanni  have  been  en- 
graved by  some  of  the  most  eminent  engravers ;  he  him- 
self also  etched  a  few  plates.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
painter's  portrait  gallery  at  Florence. 

VANNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  Florentine  pain- 
ter, or,  according  to  others,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  bom  in 
1599.  He  was  the  scholar,  first,  of  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and 
then  of  Christofano  Allori,  in  whose  style  he  painted,  espe- 
cially in  colouring.  He  excelled  in  imitating,  and  made 
some  excellent  copies  after  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veronese  ;  he  etched  some  plates  after  the  two  last,  in  a 
spirited  though  careless  manner :  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
after  Paul  Veronese,  dated  1637,  is  his  best  production  in 
this  line.  The  painting  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  church  of 
San  Siraone  at  Florence,  is  considered  his  best  picture  ;  but 
it  is  not  a  work  of  the  highest  order.    He  died  in  1660. 

(Baldinucci,  Notizic  de'  Professori  del  disegno  da  Cima- 
bueinqud;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica^  &c. ;  D'Argenville, 
Abrege^  &c. ;  Huber,  Manuel  des  Amateurs^  &c.) 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
historical  painter,  was  bora  at  Bmges,  in  1600,  of  a  good 
family.  He  distinguished  himself  when  very  young,  and 
even  before  his  21st  year  was  accounted  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  Bruges.  He  copied  some  of  the  pictures  of 
Rubens  with  such  fidelity,  both  of  colouring  and  execution, 
that  his  copies  have  passed,  and  still  pass,  for  originals  by 
that  master.  After  painting  some  time  at  Bmges,  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of 
Annibal  Carracci  at  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  appropriate 
his  style  of  composition  and  design,  which  he  did  to  a  great 
degree.  He  returned  in  1630  to  Bm^es  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  painter,  and  was  solicited  for  works  from 
all  quarters.  In  1633  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  painters  of  Bmges.  His  pictures  are  very  nume- 
rous, though  on  a  large  scale  :  his  design  and  chiaroscuro 
were  good,  and  his  colouring  rich  and  fresh  in  the  cama- 
tions ;  but  his  draperies  are  sometimes  raw  and  careless. 
Some  of  his  pictures  are  executed  with  such  boldness,  that 
they  are  scarceljr  intelligible  except  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  their  effect  is  masterly ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary', are  highly  finished,  and  the  colours  are  well  blended. 
His  pictures  have  few  figures,  are  well  composed,  and  are 
unencumbered  with  unnecessary  accessories :  the  landscape 
of  his  back^unds  was  painted  by  other  masters ;  the  ar- 
chitecture, m  which  he  excelled,  by  himself.  There  are 
many  of  his  works  at  Bmges :  in  the  HOpital  de  St.  Jean 
there  are  several,  some  of  which  are  among  his  best  pieces. 
In  one  of  the  halls  of  justice  at  Bms^es  there  is  a  picture  of 
the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  which  is  considered  Van 
Cost's  masterpiece.  He  was  equally  excellent  as  a  portrait 
painter.     He  died  in  1691. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  elder 
Van  Oost,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1637.  He  was  first  in- 
stmcted  by  his  father,  then  studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Rome.  After  his  return  to 
Bmges  he  for  a  short  time  assisted  his  father ;  but  having 
determined  to  establish  himself  at  Paris,  he  set  out  for 
that  capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upon  his  road 
at  Lille  to  paint  a  few  portraits,  which  brought  him  so 
many  sitters  and  other  engagements,  that  he  fixed  himself 
in  that  place,  and  remained  there  forty  years,  until  after 
the  deatii  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  his  native  place  in 
1713,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  seventy-sixtn  of  his 
a^e.  The  younger  Van  Oost  was  also  an  able  painter  in 
history  and  in  portrait,  but  his  historical  pieces  are  not 
numerous.  His  style  was  like  that  of  his  father,  but  he 
painted  with  a  better  impasto,  and  his  draperies  are  very 
superior.    His  figures  are  correct  and  expressive. 

(Descamps,  La  Vic  desPcintres  FlamandSy  &c. ;  Watelet 
ct  Levesque,  Dictiontiaire  des  Arts  de  Peinture^  &c. ; 
Notice  des  Tableaux  qui  composent  Le  Mus%e  de  LHopital 
Civil  de  S.  Jean  d  Bruges,) 


VAN  OS,  PIETER  GERARD.  This  diirtngmdni 
animal-painter  was  the  son  of  Jan  Van  Os,  a  clever  flovo- 
painter,  who  was  bora  in  1774,  and  died  at  the  Higue  ■ 
1808.    He  was  also  a  marine  painter  and  a  poet 

Pieter  Van  Os  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  and  «i 
taught  painting  by  his  father.  He  selected  Paul  PWte 
as  his  model,  and  copied  his  pictures  assiduously,  and  ttm 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Dujardin.  He  made  such  uo- 
cellent  copy  of  the  celebrated  young  bull  by  Potter,  mfti 
gallery  of  the  Hague,  that  William  V..  prince  of  Onag^ 
purchased  it  and  a  copy  after  Dujardin,  and  placed  tte 
in  his  galler)'.  For  a  time,  ovfing  to  the  disturbed  still  tf 
society  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centun^,  vU 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  arts.  Van  Os  was  torceil  ti 
give  up  his  favourite  pursuit  of  animal  painting,  tod  ti 
take  to  portrait  painting  in  miniature  and  to  tetchy 
drawing.  After  a  few  years  however  he  a^^n  commcflol 
painting  landscapes,  with  cattle,  sheep,  8cc.,  by  wliidi  b 
acquired  a  j^reat  reputation.  In  1813  and  1814  he  tts^ 
as  a  captain  of  volunteers,  and  was  present  in  iw  I 
engagements,  which  induced  him  to  try  nis  hand  at  oiE- 1 
tary  subjects,  in  which  he  was  not  unsuccessful.  Tk  | 
emperor  Alexander  purchased  a  picture  of  him  in  18Urf  ' 
the  entrance  of  the  Cossacks  into  Utrecht,  and  placed  its 
his  palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  died  in  the  Htfoc  ia 
1839.  I 

The  pictures  of  Van  Os  are  numerous,  and  are  doU  t 
high  prices:    many  of  them  have  been  engraved,    ft  i 
himself  also  etched  many  plates  of  cattle,  &c.  inans*  ! 
terly  manner  from  his  own  designs,  and  from  the  yktsa  i 
of  eminent  painters.  Potter,  Berghem,  Huisdael,  and  othtBi 

(Dr.  Nagler,  Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler  Lexiam. 

VANSLEB.     [Wansleuen.] 

VANSOMER,  PAUL,  a  Flemish  portrait  painter,  fan  I 
at  Antwerp  about  1576.  He  was  instructed  by  his  brodiff 
Bernard  Vansomer,  a  good  painter  of  conversation  picca 
and  portraits,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  A» 
sterdam.  Paul  came  to  England  about  the  year  1606,  ni 
met  with  great  success  here.  He  painted  James  U  id 
many  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  noblemen  of  tki 
time.  There  is  a  portrait  of  James  I.  at  Windsor,  t  TJet 
of  Whitehall  in  the  background ;  and  another  at  Hamptoi 
Court,  with  some  armour  by  his  side,  painted  in  161a,  i 
superior  picture,  according  to  Walpole.  There  is  abo  it 
Hampton  Court  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of  James  I.  vilhi 
horse  and  dogs,  by  Vansomer;  which  is  imitated,  mm 
Walpole,  in  the  tapestry  at  Houghton.  The  same  vtit 
mentions  likewise  the  following  pictures  by  this  painttr:-  & 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  his  brother  Ivicholas,  at  Go-  1 
hambury  ^there  is  a  portrait  of  Bacon  by  VansoiDer,ii  I 
the  collection  of  Earl  Cowper  at  Pansanger) ;  the  BftufB  | 
of  Hamilton  with  a  white  staff,  at  Hampton  Court;  tk 
lord  chamberlain,  William,  earl  of  PembroKe,  at  St  Jaaai 
an  admirable  portrait ;  and  in  Walpole's  opinion,  a  vUt 
length  at  Chatsworth  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire  iats 
robes,  though  ascribe^  to  Mytens,  worthy  of  the  pencil  rf 
Vandyck,  and  one  of  the  finest  single  figures  he  had  cw 
seen.  He  mentions  also  a  portrait  of  Anne  of  Deoawi 
the  queen  of  James  I.,  with  a  prospect  of  the  wed  end  i 
St.  Paul's. 

Vansomer  died  in  London,  and  was  boned  in  St 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  appears  by  the  register:  'te 
5,  1621.  Paul  us  Vansomer,  pictor  eximius,  sepuhos  td 
in  ecclesifi.'  (Walpole,  Anecdotes  qf  Painting  in  j&f* 
land,) 

VAN  SWIETEN.    [Swibtbn.] 

VANUCCHI.     [Sarto.] 

VANUDEN,  LUCAS,  a  distin^ished  FlemiA  lfld> 
scape  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  » 
stnicted  by  his  father,  who  was  also  a  landscape  paintir; 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  precepts  of  art,  he  was  conlUflli^ 
in  the  fields,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketching  til  tm 
striking  effects  of  nature,  and  he  made  valuable  use  of  Iv 
studies  in  his  paintings.  Hubens  was  a^  great  admimtf 
the  works  of  Vanuden ;  he  employed  him  to  paint  ikia 
and  landscapes  in  many  of  his  pictures,  which  Vamida 
adapted  admirably  to  the  style  of  Rubens.  Rubens  ahi 
inserted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Vanuden,  although  bi 
himself  was  a  good  figure-painter. 

His  paintings  are  distinguished  for  their  lightnea  d 
touch,  clearness  and  truth  of  colouring;,  and  for  pure  ifcis 
and  light  easy  foliage.  He  painted  lan^e  and  fSiD 
pictures,  adapting  his  touch  to  the  size  ana  nature  of  bs 
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iilt)On,l)ut  hitauiatl  meeet  use  man;  thnrftclomtic 

Rimilpn  nl*a  rict>rd  mtae  lamhiM^v*  )a  a  iHMtvrJy 
Manvr,  uimn  uiiKuinl  doijp*,  ftnd  nanu:  aflev  lliibcnti 
nd  "niiaii.  Tlio  Jate  of  liw  dekth  1»  m>l  knuwri.  but  lie 
led  •?!«■?  1(Hi2.  int'«cikmpE,£'i  VttiigK  Ptintrtu  PUmtuutt. 
,  M'tntiH  lift  Jnuttturt,  fitc.) 
V.\N  UTHRCirr.  ADRUN.  born  nt  Ant«*n>  in  1309. 
'^i  ima  o[  iJit  iinHt  di»tinp)i*hcd  of  Ihc  Plcmivh  paiiitoiT* 
r  «IU1-Itre.  lie  pftiiitvd  Jiait,  flower*.  *h«Il-6afi,  (UmI 
tn«,  bird*.  Sw.,  xomGlimea  together  and  FomeUavB  vepa- 
iluly,  with  such  rumuknlilc  Inith  and  n-«4'doin  of  loiicli, 
bd  plc^nnto  of  eDtDiXMitiun.  ttutt  be  rcudveit  muiy  tnirrv 
could  execute.  Thu  txwit  ol' liix  piclures 
■ere  iiuiciiascd  by  thu  kin^  or  Bfuin,  and  t»ken  to  llmt 
ninlry:  Ihey  aw  weiy  »farc«,  &ru  rardy  inel  witii  at 
tctiunt,  niul  nra  foId  for  )ii^li  jvjc«a.  ll«  excelled  in 
*t  Df  fl!i  deitcripliune.  Uc  dimi  rich,  ut  ADlnnrp,  in 
I.  \Yilh  the  uKcupliau  of  8uy(l«».  Vaii  UtrccJit  wu. 
periur  (I)  bJI  other  poiiUrr*  in  rti«  line.  n^ontinil^Hn, 
mofc  Srhtmbargh,  Sic, ;  DeieniiipR,  i«i  l'i>  tUt  PFintrrt 

VAN  VKK^,  or  VAE-N'IUS,  OTHO,  csdled  aIm  OIIo- 
'  w,  a  diBtiii^iRh(>d  [mintcr.  burn  at  Leyden  in  191HJ, 
i^xig  to  Houl>n(kcii,  or  1!>^,  accordiiii;  to  Ue  Pilu 
d  otliera :  Van  Mauler  hjis  he  vm  -17  in  IGIU.  Tliit 
,Jtvrw)ubiir|HiTnaj(ler  of  I^dt^iuBiid  hii  mother  wiw  of 
dullnfiiUhed  flimilf  of  .\nu>l«Klnin.  Von  V«vn  wu 
^trucletl  in  lt>tten  by  LatDpKOiiiuit,  private  oeonjtnrv  to 
I  bistiop  of  lAege,  and  wu  tuighl  dmniog  by  lauu.- 
aea  or  NU'uliu.  and  pnintinj;  bj  .li»t  Van  W'ingen.  Ill 
her  «cnt  him  Id  Lie^e  tn  liin  fifleeatii  yur,  where  In 
uiiucd  tlirce  ymr*  in  Ihc  hoiiw  ot  the  buhop,  Cardiiiaj 
'Ootbeck.  nho  then  sent  liira  to  Itume  with  letterK  to 
Bdinnl  MsdiK^cio,  by  wlioni  he  ftu  vtell  ■'oceivM.  In 
~an>  Van  Veen  uludied  with  Frdtiriffii  Y.wcch/^ro;  and 
!f  spending  «Lgbt  yenn  In  Italy,  be  vi^ted  Vienna,  wticre 
r  emperor  wiih«il  to  detun  biai  in  luis?r\'ic«  :  he  viailtd 
K>  Miinicb  and  Cologne,  wIkr;  bo  lilu'wiKc  lixl  flatter- 
f  ofTen  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  wliioh  bii  dMire 
dclllv  in  his  own  country  compelled  him  to  decline. 
r  aelUeUtilBruiiHila.  in  theaervic*  of  Alejandro  FnTUese, 
Jt«  of  PaiiDa,  and  gOTeruor  of  the  Spaiiuli  Netlwtlnnd*, 
IHhom  he  painted  h  full  length  in  armour,  which  ol>- 
■■d  him  a  f;t»M  reputation.  After  the  dcatli  of  the 
a  of  Parmn,  Van  N'eca  removed  to  Antwerp,  e»la- 


'bduke  Albei-I  of  AuHlria,  who  succeeded  the  duke  of 
ma  ati  governor,  made  bi*  ])iiblic  entry  ialo  Antvierp, 
in  Veen  deu^ned  the  triuinpbiiiit  arcnea  which  were 
-^cliid  npon  tfie  occasion;  ami  the  duke  wu  no  well 
iMttod  witli  the  device*,  that  tie  invited  Vnn  Veen  lo 
s»vh,  and  appointed  him  roaoterof  theiuinl  tlierc.  He 
ited  the  jKjrtraili  of  .Albert,  and  of  hia  wifn,  the  infanta 
i(f)Ia,  diiughter  of  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain,  wUicli  were  sent 
time*  I.  01'  Rngknd.  I,aui4  XIII.  invited  Van  Veen 
PariH,  but  he  declined  Ut  leave  the  archduke, 
"'an  Voeii  died  at  BruaselB  in  1634,  aged  78,  or,  accord- 
to  Hmtltmken,  in  ItiSO.  He  left  two  dotighler*,  Ger-' 
e  and  Cornelia,  who  both  distinguished  thetnieivcs  in 
ding;  Gertrude  painted  her  falher'i  portrait,  which 
been  engraved. 

here  arc  several  paintinga  by  Van  Veen  at  Antwerp ; 
in  the  cathedral  of  Leyden  there  is  a  Supper  of  the 
1,  wliich  is  considered  a  good  work ;  he  excelled  in 
renlion  and  in  chiaruoeuro.  His  imaginatluu  waa  very 
tile :  hia  deaigrw  are  very  immeroua ;  a  Itat  of  them,  witii 
t  tlfe  or  Van  Veen,  was  printcil  at  Amsterdam  in  1682, 
B  n-ork  entitled '  Aeadtmie  des  Sciences  et  des  Attn,'  &c„ 
'  laaac  Bullart.  Among  them  are  emblems  of  Horace  : 
!innel>eelden  gelrokhen  uit  Horatiua  Flaccus,'  &c.,  1(13 
-':*,  with  lest  illustmlionii  in  Jjitin,  Dutch,  and  French. 
y  of  the  designs  are  ingenious  in  their  invention,  and 
Iful  in  Ihrir  compomtion,  but  the  plates  are  badly  exe- 
I.  He  de*ignetl  also  emblems  of  divine  and  profane 
;  and  Uiiny-two  illuatnlions  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
IjuhtHii.  He  pub1i^he(1  also  h  hihli.rv  ot  the  war  of  the 
lUviana  tmdrr  CIhikIlii'-  '*!'  :ii  .'  .li  .■:  the  Romans,  from 
icitna,  wilhfotty  ill':-:    ■  ■     .  .■  hislorj-  of  -The 

"        """      "'  '      ;'iily  iliiintratioiis. 
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cxlrarJeil  part  of  ihia  work,  relallni;  the  Btu;y  nod  de- 
■nitiine  thd  siibjecl  of  wach  platp.  [n  thf  Pir«hotI»cl(  at 
Munich  there  arc  *lx  amatl  allesiuii^l  paintisiEv  of  the 
triumph  of  (I).-  Kuniiiii  ■Ijut'.h  bi  Vuii  Vc.;ji  ;  ciirioiM 
deaignu,  bul  ■  ''''."  Van 

Vwn  wai  M  .  pnj- 

acntatiunv  :.i  <  >'  hia 

taste  lur  Ilu'   .  ...  .,.,|  at 

BnufCA  tliuii'  .....  .. ;_.   '.,,    \  „„  '.,....,  ..J  li.  i'.ry- 

nuldi  oburvcB : — '  Mnoypait^  tiL'  t.liii  picluii;  biiog  lo 
mind  the  nianner  of  Rubeni.  particulnrly  the  colouring  uf 
the  arm  of  otic  of  the  ohcpliei'da :  but  in  (.'ciiupariwia  of 
Rubens  it  is  but  a  lame  ncrformance,  and  vrould  not  b* 
worth  iiientioninK  here,  tint  from  its  being  the  nortf  of 
u  man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master  of  Rulieua.* 

VANVdELU,  LUIGI,  a  very  diitiiiguisfacd  ■n:liit«ut, 
inoMUuch  as  he  creeled  one  uf  the  must  exieitsire  edifices 
uf  the  ciKhteaotb  centiiir,  in  which  hiiwever  it  nnut  be 
odniilled  (lie  greatnew  of  tlie  appnrtunily  was  not  cmullcil 
by  his  talent.  Though  he  may  be  considered  an  itnlian, 
Liiigi  was  of  Flemisli  oripn,  tii*  fattier  bcinr  a  tiatite  of 
Ulrrcht.  whoee  real  name  was  Vau  Vfilell  anerx'anl* 
Italionired  by  a  slight  altcralion.  Gas))arn,  thi;  vidf  r  Van- 
ntelli.  was  l>oni  iu  Ultecht  In  1<H7.  and  ^Ene  tu  llnly  &ir 
inpriTvenienl  in  his  proPnsion  as  a  paiolcr.  Axed  hia  reMr 
denue  at  Naplea,  where  he  acquired  cuiLsidcrnhle  rvjmte 
lor  his  ability  in  landscape  and  archileclural  nubjecte.  Ha 
was  i'amiiiart)'  kuoivn  us  I'anvitelli  df^lt  fhckitUt  on  ae- 
count  of  hui  always  wearing  spectadeb,  witiiout  wliic^  he 
could  hardly  mo  :  j-et  he  conUmied  to  ptunl  alter  lie  hod 
reached  a  very  advanced  age,  and  indeed  after  he  had  8ub- 
luitti'd  to  an  un^ucecMful  opeioiiuu  ou  ouc  tyc.  (he  sight 
of  which  he  entirely  lost.  He  died  in  173li,  at  tlie  age  of 
oichty-nine. 

tliswin  I-uigi  >ra»  bom  at  Naples  in  1700.  and  bepw 
while  a  cliild  to  display  a  strong  laclinalion  and  conudei^ 
able  aptitude  for  art,  iu  wbidi  he  was  eucouramd  Mul 
iostruetvd  by  his  father.  So  great  was  his  nroficleocy. 
that  at  the  u^i  nf  twenty  be  waa  employed  by  CanUoal 
Acqiiaviva  tu  paint  sonie  aeacoeti  in  the  ctiapel  of  St.  .Ce- 
cilia; ami  ho  afterwards  made  some  of  the  cartoooa  frooi 
celebrated  pictuii;*,  pieporotory  lo  their  being  cflpie<l  tm  a 
larger  scale,  in  musuic,  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  About 
this  period  too  he  began  to  study  nrchilcutive  under 
Filippu  Ivani,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  lus  profession. 
His  t[r>t  aicbilcctural  woik  was  tbc  restoration  of  the  Pa- 
ln»o  Alhuni  at  Urbino,  for  Uie  CardinaJ  di  San  C'lementc; 
besides  which  lie  erected  two  churches  in  that  dty,  &. 
Vrnattacu  and  B.  Domanico,  works  that  led  to  I'is  obtaining 
tlie  apiwiulment  uf  architect  lo  St.  Peter's  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  was  also  assooiatcd  with  Niccolo  Sshi  in 
tile  undertaking  for  condui'ting  Uie  water  of  the  Vcrmicina 
to  Rome.  Abuut  tlie  oame  lime  theie  was  a  competition 
of  all  the  most  Gminent  nrchilecl*  of  the  iay  for  a 
lofodt^  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Lalerano  at  Home, 
to  which  both  Salvi  and  Vanvitelli  sent  in  designs  i  and, 
according  to  a  memoir  on  the  Hubjcet  by  the  Inlter,  their 
deiiigna  wore  approved :  bul  the  first  deciuou  wu  set 
eiude  by  the  pope,  who  detenDined  in  Ihvour  of  that  liy 
Gnlilci ;  yet  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  archi- 
teutural  merit  as  fur  private  reosous.  However,  neilber 
Salvi  nor  ^'anvitelli  was  overlooked :  the  former  wa»  em- 
ployed upon  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  the  other  sent  to  im- 
CDve  the  harbour  and  public  works  at  Ani-ona,  where  he 
itt  tlie  celebrated  IsJtoretlo,  a  penlagoiiul  structure,  and 
repaired  and  altered  some  tliureliei  ami  chapels.  He  was 
likewise  ocuupietl  with  many  employments  of  n  similar 
nalure  at  Maeeralo.  lViugiH,Ve8ara,iiiid  Siena.  When  at 
Hilan,  in  I'-tli.  he  made  a  desisn  for  the  fafode  of  the 
Duomo,  in  which  \w  endeavimred  to  keep  something  of 
the  character,  tl' nul  Lit  the  .vt^^■,of  theri'sl  of  the  edifice; 
but  It  wa»iunlliii  iMirini  iii!ii  .'xecution  at  the  time,  nor 
afterwards  fnliiuMJ   m  ilii   lutunl   lli^ndc  begun  by  Leo- 

C'dci  Poilak  and  (ujiiploli'iJ  bv  Zanuja  and  Amati.  At 
me  his  moit  important  woil<  wa*  the  convent  of  S. 
Agiwtino ;  but  he  also  executed  there,  for  the  Portuguese 
fLinbasaudor,  a  most  superb  chapel,  which  was  conveved  to 
roKueal,  and  there  rr-crrcted  m  the  church  of  the  ,)esuits 
at  Lisbon. 

Such  was  the  reputation  he  had  now  obtoineil.  that 
^\-hen  the  king  of  Naples,  afterwards  Cliatics  III.  of  Spain, 
determined  to  erect  a  palace  at  Catcila  that  should  be 
upon  a  scale  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  edifice  of 
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the  kind  in  Europe,  he  at  once  made  choice  of  yanvitelH 
as  the  architect,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid,  Jan.  28th, 
1752. 

This  vast  pile  is  an  unbroken  tmrallelogram  of  uni- 
form design,  all  its  fronts  beine  nearly  similar  in  tbeir  ele- 
vations :  those  facing  the  north  and  south  are  730  feet,  the 
others  570  in  length,  and  the  general  height  of  the  building 
is  102  feet,  which  is  however  increased  to  162  at  the  angles, 
where  there  is  a  square  pavilion,  forming  a  second  order. 
The  elevations  conast  of  a  very  lofty  basement,  comprising 
a  CTound-floor  and  mezzanine ;  and  above  that  an  Ionic 
order  with  two  series  of  windows,  and  mezzanine  windows 
m  the  frieze.    Although  it  may  be  considered  in  some  re- 
spect as  the  principal  front,  since  it  faces  a  spacious  semi- 
elliptical  piazza  enclosed  by  a  uniform  range  of  buildings 
for  lodgings  and  stables,  the  south  front  is  less  decorated 
than  that  towards  the  gardens,  for  it  has  columns  only  in 
the  centre  and  at  the  extremities,  while  in  the  other  the 
order  is  continued    throughout  in   pilasters  as  well   as 
columns ;  yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  up  is  attended 
with  a  very  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  mtercolumns 
between  the  centre  and  end  breaks  cause  the  others  to 
appear  offensively  wide,  and  those  parts  of  the  composition 
\vhere  there  ought  to  have  been  greater  richness  to  look 
poor  and  straggling :    this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  centre,  which  is  only  three  mtercolumns  in 
width  ;  therefore  that  and  its  pediment  become  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  entire  mass,  a  defect  which  is 
ftirther  increased  by  the   end  pavilions  being  so  much 
loftier.    Owing  to  the  ^eat  height  of  the  basement,  the 
cornice  of  the  order  (which  is  very  plain  and  poor  in  itself) 
forms  no  adequate  finish  to  the  general  elevation ;    and 
even  if  the  entablature  be  considered  only  in  relation  to 
the  order,  independently  of  the  basement,  it  is  disfigured 
by  the  small  mezzanine  \nndows  in  its  frieze.     Internally 
the  general  plan  is  divided  into  four  spacious  courts  by 
other  ranges  of  building  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  at  whose  intersection  there  is  a  largre  and  lofty 
octaajon  crowned  by  a  dome  ;   but  though  tliis  last  shows 
itself  as  an  important  feature  when  seen  in  geometrical 
elevation,  where  it  breaks  the  outline,  and  gives  a  towering 
central  mass,  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  building,  except  in  a 
very  distant  view  of  it,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  inner 
courts,  a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  it 
is  very  ugly.     That  part  of  the  buildmg  forms  a  large 
octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  staircase  on  one  side 
and  the  chapel  on  the  other ;  and  these  and  the  upper  vesti- 
bule are  by  far  the  most  striking  and  scenic  portions  of  the 
interior,  the  rest  only  presenting  long  enfilades  of  rooms, 
with  little  remarkable  in  point  of  architecture.     With  the 
greatness  of  mere  quantity,  Caserta  is  deficient  in  grandeur 
of  quality:  except  those  pointed  out,  its  faults  are  few;  but 
its  Deauties  also  are  few :  therefore,  considering  what  ample 
scope  was  afibrded  the  architect,  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  failed — at  least  comparatively.    Vanvitelli  published 
a  large  folio  volume  of  the  plans,  &c.  in  1757,  under  the 
title  of  *  Dichiarazione  de*  Disegni  del  Reale  Palazzo  di 
Caserta.' 

Besides  fne  palace  itself  and  the  subordinate  buildings 
attached  to  it,  he  executed  at  Caserta  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  modem 
times,  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  ranges  of  aqueducts,  com- 
menced in  1753,  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with  water. 
His  labours  at  Caserta  led  to  his  being  employed  on  many 
other  works  at  Naples,  the  principal  of  whicti  are  the  ca- 
valry-barracks, near  the  Ponte  Maddelena,  and  the  three 
churches  of  S.  Marcellino,  Delia  Rotonda,  and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  Among  those  at  other  places  are  the  public  hall  at 
Brescia  and  the  bridge  at  Benevento.  Few  architects  have 
enjoyed  a  more  prosperous  career ;  yet,  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  happened  March  1st,  1773,  he  huA  the  morti- 
fication to  incur  a  severe  stigma  upon  his  professional  cha- 
racter, being  condemned  at  Rome  to  pay  the  sum  of  5000 
crowns  for  having  estimated  the  repairs  of  the  aqueiluct  ol 
Acqua  Felice  at  only  2000,  though  the  actual  expense  was 
22,000  crowns. 

iMilizia,  T'l'tf :  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Ilifttoire.^-c.  des 
pluf  ( "ffchrps  Architect fs :  Kunstbhtt,  'l824.) 

VAPOUU.  There  are  many  substances,  both  fluid 
and  solid,  which  when  cxi)0sed  to  the  air  or  to  the  more 
powerful  agency  of  heat  are  gradually  but  totally  dis- 
sipated, owing 'to  their  particles  assuming  the  state  of 
vapcur  by  what  is  termed  spontaneous  evaporation.    A 


vapour  then  connsts  of  ponderable  matter  combiDet 
sufficient  specific  heat  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  ai 
existence  :  we  have  already  [Gas]  given  a  similar  t 
tion  of  a  gas.  The  question  then  naturally  arises.  In  i 
vapours  differ  from  gases  ?  The  answer  is,  thai  tl 
ference  is  a  conventional  one,  being  of  degree  on! 
not  of  kind :  thus  when  atmospheric  air  containiof 
always  does,  the  vapour  of  water,  is  suddenly  coo 
exposure  to  a  colder  substance,  the  water  which  i 
tained  in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour  is  deposited 
state  of  palpable  water  on  the  colder  body  ;  we  si 
aqueous  vapour  or  the  vapour  of  water,  and  not  a 
gas.  No  similar  change  is  produced,  by  this  abstrac 
heat,  in  the  form  of  the  constituents  of  the  air,  an 
are  therefore  termed  gaseous  bodies  or  gases.  1 
ference  however,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  degree  only,  fo 
gaseous  bodies  [Gas]  which  had  been,  not  mao 
since,  considered  as  permanently  elastic  as  atmosphc 
have  been  shown  by  the  important  investi^atiom 
Faraday  to  be  reducible  to  liquids ;  and  additioDal  > 
ments  nave  even  shown  that  carbonic  acid  gas,  wfa 
quires  a  pressure  of  35  atmospheres  to  render  it  ilui 
by  particular  management  be  converted  into  a  solid 

A  practical  difierence  between  a  vapour  and  a 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  vapour  of  water,  and  i 
sequent  condensation,  as  a  motive-power  in  the 
engine.  No  known  gaseous  body  could  be  empkm 
the  same  advantage,  owing  to  the  great  degree  of'j 
and  cold  required  for  its  condensation. 

Evaporation,  both  spontaneous  and  artificial,  an 
cially  the  latter,  is  employed  in  numerous  manu& 
and  chemical  processes.  When,  for  example,  e 
salt  is  prepared  from  sea-water,  it  is  exposecl  in  t 
instance  to  the  air  in  shallow  clay  pits,  by  wlucl 
taneous  evaporation  takes  place ;  and  this  occurs 
jTTcatest  extent  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  sui 
the  brine  is  agitated  by  the  >\ind.  It  is  found  h 
I  tjiat  spontaneous  evaporation  can  be  carried  on  n 
!  vantage  to  a  certain  extent  only  ;  and  when  this  i 
arrived  at,  the  operation  of  salt-making  is  finished 
moving  the  concentrated  brine  to  iron  vessels,  in 
the  evaporation  is  artificially  conducted  by  the  appl 
of  heat,  the  vaporization  being  greater  as'the  temp 
is  higher,  till  the  boiling-point  is  arrived  at,  wh< 
greatest. 

Evaporation  is  used  for  numerous  purposes  ai 
cesses,  and  in  different  modes,  according  to  the  sub 
operated  on  and  the  objects  to  be  attained.  AVhi 
trivances  are  adopted  for  condensing  the  \vliole 
portion  of  an  evaporated  liquid,  the  process  is  tenr 
til  I  at  ion,  and  the  ends  accomplished  by  it  are  various, 
for  example,  water  is  distilled,  it  is  for  the  pui] 
separating  the  saline  and  earthy  impurities,  wh 
being  vaporizable,  remain  in  the  body  of  the  stil 
the  pure  vapour  of  the  water  is  condensed  bv  coo 
the  worm  :  so  again,  when  wine  is  submitted  to  dist 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  and  subsequent 
densinir  the  spint  or  brandy  from  the  water  and  the 
ing-matter.  When  herbs,  a.s  lavender,  peppermint,  I 
heated  with  water  in  a  still,  the  oil  and  water 
vapour  and  are  condensed ;  when  turpentine  is  si 
treated,  a  volatile  oil  rises  in  vapour,  while  the  r 
rosin,  not  being  volatile,  remains  in  the  still.  Vapoi 
in  the  form  of  distillation  is  also  largely  employed 
preparation  of  various  acids,  such  as  the  nitric  acid, 
chloric  acid,  &c. 

When  solid  bodies  are  vaporized  and"  subset 
condensed,  the  operation  is  termed  sublimation,  ar 
resorted  to  with  different  intentions,  as  for  the  purii 
of  camphor  and  the  preparation  of  corrosive  siiblimi 
calomel. 

It  will  be  erident  on  slight  consideration  that 
of  veij'  different  materials  and  construction  must  1 
ployecf  in  evaporation,  distillation,  and  sublimati( 
a"cording  to  the  natun*  of  the  substance  opt»rat 
Tluis  the  firet  stage  of  the  concentration  of  ^ulphu^ 
is  conducted  in  lead,  the  concluding  one  in  ghiss  < 
tinu^  :  saline  solutions  are  evaporated  to  the  crista 
point  in  lead  or  copper;  the  caustic  alkalis  in  i 
silver;  the  distillation  of  spirits  in  copper,  that  of  a 
iron,  earthenware,  or  plass ;  while  the  preparation  o 
I  mon  salt  is  completed  on  vessels  of  iron. 

VAPOUR  BATH.    [Bath.] 


i  neiu'ly  cqiial  In  Ui' 
Jicoiiiitieti  III'  Gliiui-'L'  !       V 

<    1830.  3£].-ll>t;  iihonin|[  mi   iitviukMi   in   Uti-  Iniit 
I  of  flvc^injD  of  5003l  ur  Uiut  llimi  Iwo  put  vviiU 
L^iticif;  11.1  inhabiUnb. to  A8<|iiHr(t  niilv.     In  ;im'Hint  , 
it-iwil)  01'  popHlatiun  it  i*  f «y  i'ar  bckiw  \\f  ■ 
p  ()cp)irtin«'ntN  or  Pninc«i  in  wnoiint  it  I"  li 
.[i(;iu  iKiunty  nfGlniiccitcr.  Uie  lumt  [MmuJ.ii: 
tj  to  lli4t  or  H«^etW,  (na  most  tWl>  i"    , 
m^i  ilngluU  countiM  with  tvluch  w«  Wi    .i>...,„.^.. 
Bgiii^coafl,  tlieeapibil,U412mUHb  aGltushl  lini- 
Muth-cwl  of  ParM,  DT bo:!  iiuliw  by  l\w  i''aiJ  through 
Mritrm     lL,ypn,  Vniunce,  Avignon.  Ai\.  ami  Brix- 
»1  w  43"  31'  N.  Iftl.  unJ  8'  2ft'  E.  lottg. 
c  court  of  Uiii^  (li>]MrtTniinl  is  n><d(ft  uui  u>  i>)ilried  by 
ri.Ti)<)  iitlimib.    Prum  tliv  moutb  of  thn  Vai.  at  the 
n  ■.■vtrvniity  of    the    dcpartmenl,  tii  Cope  dt  la 
ipi).  ttic  cout  form*   mi  opi'ii   buy,  un   tlio  hliiirr  ui' 
tkUie  aiilienl  town  111"  V  ,' '  ■  ■ 

Bfhiupc  are  llie  wm, 

M,  &ud  prolwcteJ  -' 

iMUfadiiig  tlir   i»l«riiL.    ,j.   ->,..    ..l,„_. -„, 

rat.  Willi  domi'  mnulkr  ouu-s.  These  u-i^ad..  lue  di:- 
d  by  a  fort,  ainl  furtlivr  proivulvd  by  llie  lurrouadltiu; 
:  Uiey  nbound  wilb  lubtnU  and  tiartrid^ci.  St, 
rat  hw  iU  naioe  from  a  monaitei;  faundctT  ua^Jy  in 
lllli  century  by  St.  Himontt  or  Hoooratii*,  bi>J)o^  gf 
:  Ste.  Maigu«dl«,  «>luch  i«  neliraiit  in-«liore,  iMxinircd 
lol^  a*  one  of  th«  places  of  «onfliieDi«iit  of  Ihc  pri- 
with  Ibe  Iron  Maatc.  Some  other  unall  cuJfk,  lu  the 
)r  Airay,  the  leuir  of  Fi^um  Uie  «uU  of  Orimaud,  uid 
lubtcnd  gf  nyire*,  l\<f  to  tli«  wm  ol'  tli«  ^ulf  of 
Ilk.  ThK  roadntead  of  Uvtrei  a  boundi-d  on  the  wart 
c|wnini<iiIaorGieiw.wtucl)i*eauu«L-ledwilhthi;uiaii]- 
"-    alow  mndy  ulliniu*,hi  the  midst  of  which  is  the 


t,UuiIle(leParti:cras.andtliclJcdi:Pi)r'{iii!iollea. 
VJ  WtAt  of  the  MHtiuinU  of  Givin  are  thu  nud- 
yQiRDsandlhc  hortjour  of  Toulon  [ToufcoN].  althe 
if  tvbich  am'ap(!aCaruaiiutii.-andC«pel  oriivpct, 
i^pf  whicb  Are  Cape  Sicif^  aiid  the  lleailMEiobiwK, 
lii  i>  for  the  nnwl  jKut  kigli,  but  midc  uS  tlir  ba)» 
t  a  low  Bandy  short.  Tlivm  an-  *K>enil  tiualj  oatt- 
Intt  nonr  of  any  importance  except  TdiiUiii. 
'  ileoai'lmcDt  ih  itiuiiiilaiiious.  A  biuui'U  Qf  llw  AJp« 
-!>  troxa  ratt  to  vvviit  tlmiii^h  tlw  dopAitmuati  tuid 
jiivi  till'  Tattvf  of  Ihc  AritcHB  and  tli«  travU  watered 
^&ai;ut»,  Loup,  and  Var,  all  of  wtiiuh  Aow  infu  Uie 
B^can  from  this  \allryol'  thr  IWancif,  whidi  b(- 
^ttii!  rivoi-baaiu  of  the  Hh6ne.     Amillu'r  laiiifii  of 


V  uoall,  aiui  none  of  llirm 


urn  boimdarj-.    Ti'.    ' 
we>li.-<iraei,'    Tlif  !■  ■ 

able  rnwr  which  Will  , 

bi' estimutcd  U  abouf  lii  mili't :  it  Huinr'.nir  (  ..   ^_ 

Calami,  the  uniletl  Ktniuji  of  the  BroM^tie  and  the  Bnuiua, 
tlic  Aitubv-,  atid  the  I^Wre.  Ths  Var  ia,  |i>-i1inp«,  loii^r 
tljan  Il.i  Arr.ii..  Ihc  W-rJon  [uiJ  Diiraii.'.-  rfjtttiiilyaro ; 
-  ■'        >    \        ,    1.       .:-'     ■  .  I     Thw* 


1.1U37,RK  Route*  kuya]i 


ment  louU,  in  Ihe  departmuit,  liaving au  aggie^ate ll'iiilt) 
of  £S  mi)r*.of  nliich  l'.!1  nilea  ncrnin  goai  repair.  61  au!«« 
out  of  ncpair,  and  41  miUa  unfinialuid.  Th«  priui'lpal  ruaJ 
i»  that  from  Paria  by  Aix  into  Italy,  which  Iraveisos  lUt 
d«|Hu1iiutnt  in  it*  whois  extent  fiom  vtciX  to  vrU,  piuminn 
through  SL  Matiinin,  Hrigiioli^t.  Lorgues,  I)i  aj^igium, 
GcaMc,  and  Aiitibo^  Croui  ^vbviicc  it  mi»  ia  hicc  and 
Getiuii.  Tlii^  road  from  Piui*  by  TiIaneillittoTuutouenleM 
the  departinvut  uu  the  aoulb-vvvjit  aid*  and  yiufn  by 
Ullioulat  toToiOon.  Tliet*  we  bcdh  Rprt-clow  mad*.  A 
roaii  ruin  from  Toulon  by  Solifa-U-I'ont.  Unm.  Pi^nnni, 
U  Uiv  C^hejc  it  fuU  hi  with  a  road  IVoni  Bii^iiuVea;, 
PVfjuji,  and  Ciuinc*,  U>  Anlibtxi  and  auothu  rood,  bianch- 
itij;  thitn  tilt*  not  far  fhim  Tuuloii,  run*  by  lly^iiu  and 
BorraeM  to  }il.  Trofwx,  Another  I'oad  from  Paria  into  Italj 
by  Grvnoblc.  Ha^  SivtiTori,  B,iid  Uigiic  ciitcn  t1u>  dcporL- 
luent  on  ihe  tiorth  tlit.  and  joliis  the  piiucipal  road  oi 
finuM'.  The  d<ipi\rtiuunlal  road*  have  an  af^ieKideluaflh 
of  3S2  Qitlea,  via.  2Ait  milea  to  rtvau,  1 17  H'ilca  out  of 
renair,  aiu]  0  nulv>  uiifini«)>cd.  I'hv  tominumil  and 
oilier  snialliT  ioad«  may  be  eatimalud  at  about  IdOO  raUea 
in  teo^h  taken  toKi'llier. 

Tht  elimatc  tif  thr  depiuiiiieiit  i*  ibr  the  laUUidv  Umpe^ 
ral<e:lUewiiitonLareDuld  except  wbea  '  Gie  mialtftl '  bloivn^ 
The  Muth-uakt  wind  it  very  ivlMring,  and  indiipmiu*  tu 
rxcrboa. 

The  Mil  IB  by  lui  cneana  favourablt,  takun  ra  a  wliolc^ 

bowvvi.r  f.TtIk'  i)«itiii.il»i"pui>)  may  b.-.;  and  from  the  lii% 

iii.Jii  li  very  lunfli  tam«4  UM 

>f  thu  di-'parlmenl  .Siay.  be 

,    l.*«iO,(XiO  aa<!»;  of  wTiiuh 

■   .iilii   p;iit,  arr   imdei   ihf 
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scorched  up,  that  the  sheep  are  chiefljj  sent  at  that  season 
to  feed  in  the  mountain  pastures  of  the  department  of 
Basses  Alpes  about  Barcelonnette :  about  300,000  sheep 
are  thus  sent  yearly.  Goats,  whose  milk  is  made  into 
cheese,  are  numerous ;  as  are  mules,  asses,  and  pi^.  The 
vineyards  are  estimated  at  from  160,000  to  170,000  acres, 
and  the  orchards  and  gardens  at  about  5000  acres.  The 
vine  and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  terraces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills.  The  wines  are  generally  red  wines ;  those  of 
La  Gaude,  St.  Laurent,  Cajcnes,  St.  Paul,  Villeneuve,  and 
La  Malgue  are  the  best.  The  olives  are  used  for  making 
oil,  or  are  exported  for  use  at  the  table.  The  pomegra- 
nate, the  citron,  the  orange,  the  almond,  and  the  fig  grow 
in  the  open  air ;  the  plum  and  the  peach  are  grown  and 
preserved  for  exportation:  those  of  Brignolles  are  espe- 
cially in  repute ;  and  the  caper  and  the  jujube  are  cul- 
tivated. The  oranges  of  Hydres  are  reputed  to  be  the 
best  that  are  grown  in  France. 

The  woodlands  constitute  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  de- 
^urtment:  they  are  estimated  at  about  570,000  acres. 
They  yield  firs  equal  to  those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  cork- 
trees, and  the  oaKs  on  which  are  found  the  kerm^  used 
for  dyeing  scarlet.  About  210,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
culture  of  various  kinds,  including,  we  presume,  the  nu- 
merous olive-grounds,  and  the  plantations  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  well  as  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  has  much  diminished  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Odoriferous  plants,  the  rose,  jasmine,  heliotrope, 
&c.,  are  cultivated  formakinjj  essences  and  perfumes,  espe- 
cially about  Grasse.  Game  is  abundant,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  bees  are  kept,  which  produce  exquisite  honey. 

The  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine  fisheries  are  actively 
carried  on  along  the  coast ;  and  the  rivers  yield  abundance 
offish,  the  sturgeon,  trout,  eel,  shad,  barbel,  tench,  carp, 
and  crav-fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 


AiTondiiMmeat. 

Draguiipian  •  •  • 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  Draguignan  are — Drazuignan, 
population  in  1831,  9070  for  the  town,  or  9804  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836, 9794  for  the  commune  [Draguignan], 
on  the  Artuby  or  Artubie  :  Callas,  population  2149  for  the 
town,  2268  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Endre  ;  Barge- 
mon  or  Barjfemont,  population  1751  for  the  town,  or  1891 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Douce,  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Endre  ;  Saillans  and  Fayence,  pop.  1673  for  the  town, 
or  2554  for  the  whole  commune,  on  or  near  the  Riou  or 
Bianson,  which  fiows  into  the  Siagnc ;  Aups,  pop.  2709  for 
the  town,  or  3083  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Braque ; 
Salemcs,  pop.  2415  for  the  town,  or  2310  for  the  wlwle 
commune,  at  the  junction  of  the  Braque  and  Bresoue; 
Lorgues,  pop.  4027  for  the  town,  or  5444  for  the  wnole 
commune,  on  the  road  between  Brig^oles  and  Draguignan ; 
J^  Luc,  pop.  2856  for  the  town,  or  3580  for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  FWjusand  Antibes ; 
and  St.  Tropez,  pop.  3736  for  the  commune,  and  Fr^jus, 
pop.  l^t87  for  the  town,  or  2665  for  the  whole  commune 
[Frkjus],  on  the  coast.  Callas  has  flour  and  oil  mills; 
coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bargemont  was  the 
birth-place  of  Louis  Moreri,  compiler  of  the  well-known 
•  Dictionnaire  Historique.*  Earthenware,  glass,  and  leather 
are  made  at  Fayence ;  and  at  Salemes  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  figs,  which  last  are  accounted  excel- 
lent. Lorgues  has  oil-mills,  and  six  important  fairs  in  the 
year  for  corn,  oil,  and  fruit.  At  Le  Luc,  woollen  vam, 
woollen  cloth,  corks,  salt  of  satum  (acetate  of  lead,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  and  boiled  with  vinegar),  brandy,  and 
morocco  and  other  leather  are  made ;  and  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  \nne,  and  the  fine  chestnuts  ^wn 
in  the  neighbourhood.  St.  Tropez  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Grimaud :  it  presents  the  only  harbour  between 
Toulon  and  Antibes ;  but  the  harbour  is  small.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  old  houses.  The  townsmen  manufac- 
ture corks,  hats,  and  brandy ;  there  is  a  ship-builder's  yard 
for  merchantmen  and  fishing  vessels ;  and  the  coral,  an- 


chovy, and  tunny  fisheries  are  acrtively  carried  on.  1^ 
exports  are  wine,  oil,  wood,  honey,  chestnuta,  raw  tndct 
cork,  and  tunnies,  anchovies,  and  other  salt  provisioni.  ft 
Tropez  has  a  commercial  court,  a  council  of  pmdlioiBBB 
for  the  fishermen,  and  a  royal  school  for  navif^tion. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Brig^oles  are — Brignolei.  « 
Brignolles,  population  in  1831,  5432  for  the  town,  orM 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1^6,  5652  for  the  conunn 
[Brionollbs  or  Brionolbs],  on  the  Calami  ;  BaijokpQ|. 
3512  for  the  commune  [Barjols],  on  a  amall  afiuem  i 
the  Argens ;  St.  Maximin,  pop.  3381  for  the  town,  or  30 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  between  Aiz  vi 
Brignoles ;  Pignans,  pop.  2291  for  the  town,  or  236D  {j 
the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  between  TouIod  ct 
Frkjus;  and  Cotignac,  pop.  3602  for  the  commune, n6i 
country  between  the  Bresque  and  the  Argens.  Sr.  .Mic- 
min  has  some  manufactories  for  cotton  ya^  and  irooBa 
stufls,  some  brandv-distilleries,  marble-quarries  in  tk 
neighbourhood,  and[  some  trade  in  saffVon.  There  irp  i 
school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  public  library  of  3000  vok.  mi 
a  handsome  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  eanooiaf 
St.  Augustin.  Pignans  has  copper-works,  and  papa  mi 
fulling  mills.  Cotignac  has  tan-yards  and  a  manaacttfr 
of  organzine  silk ;  and  carries  on  trade  in  wine,  silk,^ 
and  especially  dried  fruits  and  preserves. 

In  tnc  arrondissement  of  Grasse  are — Grasse,  popa)i- 
tion  in  1831,  7552  for  the  town,  or  12,716  for  the  wls» 
commune ;  in  laiC,  12,825  for  the  commune  [Giaw; 
on  the  road  from  Draguignan  to  Antioes  and  Nice: 
La  Roque  on  the  Esteron ;  Vence,  pipulatioii  36C 
for  the  commune ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  country  l»- 
tween  the  Var  and  the  Loup;  and  Cannes,  popultko 
3720  for  the  town,  or  3994  for  the  whole  commas 
[Cannes]  ;  and  Antibes,  population  5505  for  the  «» 
mune  [Antibes],  on  the  coast.  Vence  was  the  seat  of  i 
bishopric  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  Hodib 
called  the  town  Vintium ;  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Owmn.t 
^j-as  the  chief  town  of  the  Nei-usii.  Sk>me  Roman  iwcii^ 
tions  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up,  and  nt 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  court-yard  of  the  ex-ejoicopil 
residence.  Vence  is  an  ill-built  town,  but  the  prindpl 
street  makes  a  pleasant  promenade,  bein^  shaded  br  \m 
elms  and  watered  by  a  clear  stream.  The  neighboui^ 
produces  wine,  oil,  figs,  and,  in  one  part,  oranges.  SL 
Paul  is  surrounded  with  antient  walls :  tne  neighbombood 
produces  excellent  wine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Toulon  are — ^Toulon,  populiM 
in  1831,  24,121  for  the  town,  or  28,419  for  the  whole  wo- 
mune  ;  in  1836,  a5,322  for  the  commune  [Toulon]  ;  trf 
La  Seine,  or  Seyne,  population  4756  for  the  town.  orKS 
for  the  commune,  on  the  roadstead  or  harbour  of  Tca- 
lon ;   Solids   or  Solli4s-le-Pont,  population  2898  for  tfc* 
town,  or  3493  for  the  whole  commune  ;  and  Cuers,  po|n- 
lation  4601  for  the  town,  or  5106  for  the  whole  commnsf, 
on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  FW-jus ;  Hydres,  populitix 
8270  for  the  town,  or  10,142  for  the   whole   commas 
[Hyeres]  ;  and  Bormes,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Sl 
Tropez;  Ollioules,  population  1944  for  the  town,  or 3132 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Mir- 
seille  and  Paris ;  and  La  Cadifire,  near  the  coa^t,  west  d 
Toulon.    Ia  Seine  is  a  well  laid  out  and  well  built  toffiu 
with  lar^e  quays,  a  good  port,  and  a  small  ship-bnildiii^ 
yard :  it  is  at  the  westeni  end  of  the  inner  road  of  Toidoii, 
about  three  miles  from  that  town.    One  or  two  govera- 
ment  officers,  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
navy,  are  posted  here  ;  and  the  tunny  and  sardine  fisheiies 
are  activelv  carried  on.    Soli68-le-Pont  is  on  the  riter 
Gapeau;   the   neighbourhood  comprehends  some  of  the 
best  grass-lands  in  the  department.    At  Cuers  trade  is  ca^ 
■  ried  on  in  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  capers,  and  figs.    Tb« 
I  orange  pt)W8  in  the  open  ground  near  this  town,  as  ak) 
'  near  Ollioules,  where  the  pomef^ranate  is  grown,  and  aa 
,  abundance  of  olives.    Ollioules  is  at  the  Toulon  end  of  a 
defile  or  pass  on  the  Marseille  and  Toulon    road:  the 
townsmen  trade  in  olive-oil,  and  in  figs,  raisins,  and  other 
dried  fruits.    Coal  is  found  near  La  Cadidre. 
,     The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  fhwn 
,  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Frkjus,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix, 
Aries,  and  Embran.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Rovale  and  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Aix,  and  ii 
included  in  the  eighth  militaiy  division,  of  which  the 
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In  the  Kftrlii^  bi*liiriciil  prrind  Ihu  part  nf  FraiKC  fan 
VfUi  by  n  uuoibi!!'  uf  uimll  tribei,  Collie  or  ISgvtiaa. 
tms  iHv  cnoat,  nru  Toulon,  n-i^rc  (hv  C'oiuinocii  ^Kwti- 
fti, (>r  Kwfwnii,  Itulemy  i.  a  ottmc  uhii^  Adricn  do  Vitlaio 
l{icc>>  lo  bo  ftroneoiisiljr  uul  fuf  Cenumani :  tlii^y  inb»- 
Itnl  tlie  ucHUt  Tixim  MitnnriUp  to  FfAh*.  llic  Cnmalullid 
Pliny  WMP  probittily  h  branch  of  tliew.  ul  way  rule  tbvy 
pugicd  K  poTlion  of  tile  Kiatf  dpHrieX,  The  ciiut  eut  oj 
^"^^Jut  wu  ovcQpied  by  Ibc  Uxj-tiii,  or,  m  Pliny  •unUt  th* 
ne,  Oxaliii  COd'ffiai,  I'oMiim),  auti  Dt!<:btiu>  |,A(u^^a^ 
il*l)iuMj.  or  Deciatc*  (Pliny),  or  DAcistii  (AioinBt. 
Vvmy),  both  Ll^urian  trtlwii.  Tlw  more  iolaiul  paUm 
mt  Vi'nor,  wcrn  occupivd  bv  th«  NenuU  iVipoitm. 
ilemy),  or  Nerasi  (Pliny> ;  imj  Iho  hilly  coun(ry,  nwth 
DnfuUnan.  by  the  Suelrii  i,XeniiTpia,,  Plolvin^),  or 
tlri^Pliay);  the  vall«r)' of  the  Ar^^uiw,  about  Dra^wnui 
i  BriKQu)es.by  Ihc  Siidtii  (Pliny\ar  Scllcti  Pvntinser 
Irfc),  Irom  whom  Do  VrIoU  aiui  It'Anville  wiipow  Oie 
Be  ol'  tlie  niQuntain  ttovt  I'Eitard,  neai  FiJju^  lo  be 
UikI.  Moie  inland  tliiui  tliew,  alHiut  VurtKnon,  ft  vjl- 
n  utar  Aup*.  inny  b«  jiIhuoJ  the  Vermciiii  of  Miny. 
r  norlli-vciilein  side  or  llie  (leparliDnnt  belonged  to  the 
|jf«  iXuXitic,  Strnho  and  Ptolvmy),  or  Salluvli,  wlio  were 
'  Tuiians.  Pliny  mentions  the  Ligauni  b»  a4}aci>nl 
txybil ;  Inil  tun  poiilion  uf  Ihii  ptruplc,  mvntionvd 
uo  utlivT  Dutlior.  cuinot  b«  Mcvitaincd. 
The  ialaixlii  of  Uyirtt  vmo  kaown  Id  th<  Gvrclu  and 
^ian»  na  the  StocchMles  (Sn»^<f^rc.  Ptoleniy).  i.p.  the 
ui|nsl  island*,  a  name  incliciitiv«  of  lh«ir  po»ilii>n  In  a 
■  i-mt  »od  ncMt:  t]|«  three  larK«*l  were  callad  Pr«t« 
}ini,  fV.  the  fint.  ncoiwl  to  AluMille.i,  now  Porque- 
iiiUu,  llm  luiddicmovt),  or  PomtKiniana,  now 
(1  Hypiua  ,tiT<ita.th«  laat),  now  no  du  Levant. 
■nuill«r  iklaoda  «.«r«  included  und^r  tli«  uame  8toe- 
lf».  Thi?  Stuiiuiu,  Phovni«v.  end  Pliila  of  Plinv  can- 
bo  id«^4itlrd,  but  ncK  probably  Ihnw  of  the  iJett  ur 
u>  which  me  found  tu  the  «s«t  of  the  Sloechadea. 
iYraB!>.1  The  iaknds  wlilvli  SIrobu  calla  Planaaia  (.n\a> 
■ia)  anil  l.eioa  lAnfv'i,  adA  Pliny  and  lliu  'Autoiiinu 
riliiiiv  lUnvrury '  cull  Li-rina,  ot  Ijiinaand  Lcro.  may 
Tuodilv  idrntitled  liy  th«ii  name  aiid  ihvir  desciiplion 
nt-ar  Anlipolit,  with  tlic  Ilva  I.iiriiwi,  St.  Honoral,  aiid 
.  M«igi»Tilc.  The  Stot'i-hadia  were  cuttivatod  by  the 
HKJIuui-i.  who  placed  a  fHrriwn  there  to  protect  thrm 
II  niUbrra.  Planasia  Cur  LerinB)  and  I-.cron  w*ri>  iiiha- 
:d,  and  the  latter  had  a  ti-nij^e  or  plaue  ('onKuraled  to 
t  htro  Lcroit.  liora  whom  we  may  suppwe  it  had  itn 
le.  iStrabo,  lib.  iv.)  Pliny  saya  that  in  Lcmia  llicre 
a  liiuiition  or  memory  of  a  town  callvd  Vergoauuni. 
Tho  river  Var  was  kuown  lo  the  aatiunt*  n>  tlw  Vanu 
wiMC,  Stiobn).  and  was  Rotienlly,  an  now,  the  boundary 
6aul  and  Ualy  ;  the  Argcna  waa  known  m  the  Ar^eu- 
« (' V]''''"'oii  Ptoleiay\orArgenlcu».  Polybiun oiention* 
fiver  Apron  l.'Airp«»)  in  the  territory  of  the  Oxybil.  pos- 
Hy  Uie  Loup.  Ptolemy  mcntiona  a  Cape  Cithari»tee 
irfoHvrqc),  which  inu*t  be  oarefViIlv  dintinguished  from 
irt  Citharista.  which  wax  more  to  Iho  we»tward.  ueaier 
MsUla^  and  who«e  name  may  be  Iracfd  in  Ceirusle,  near 
iCiotat.  Cape  Cithariateswaa  probably  Cape  Sicii.  near 
oilon.  The  Sinua  Sambracilnniis  ol  the  '  Marilimr 
ilteiaiy'  of  Antoninus  is  idenlilied,  by  a  deed  of  llu- 
iildle  BgD,  nilh  the  lEuU  of  Grimsud. 
^Diouj;  the  iDoot  anticnt  towns  in  lliis  part  of  Fiance 
xc  the  coloniet  of  the  MaMilian  Greeks,  UlUa  'a  name 
uoli  Amilte  Ihinka  may  bv  tmcod  in  the  PoK  d'Eoubs. 
It  of  the  loadtteud  of  tlylrea^  and  Aiilipolii.  tmw  An- 
M.  The  name  of  Athen<)[>olis,  not  menliuned  by  Suabo, 
t  plac-cd  by  Pompontu*  Mula  bclwcei)  Aiilipolis  and 
bia,  indicHtes  a  Greek  origin,  and  Phny  mcnlionH  il  as 
"-«  of  th«  Maitiliao  tonnx.  tuut'.  ia  not  aunlaincd. 
«  name  ol'  Hi'raoltia  (diotio^^inhcd  IVom  other  towns  xo 
lied  a*  llrmcli-a  Cuccabaria)  i»  alto  Gu'elt ;  D'Anville 
Kild  Cx  Ibu  poMliiin  of  it  at  St.  Tiopei,  but,  wp  think, 
^^onwttiily.  Voljhiiui  inculiona  Atgiliia  (Al^irva)  as  a 
v  of  the  OxyUi,  taken  by  the  Bomani  uudei  the  con- 
i  Optmiua  ih-K.  l&l);  it  u  probably  the  aante  place 
tTc.  No.  Ida 


U'Aiinllt  li  djjiiu.tii  lo  Lilutt  Aii^'ilua.  li.'lit  L'iijiin;k.ajid 
Id  iil>-iiliiy  A^y  nith  AUJenopoIa  ;  btit,  we  think,  with' 

Thia  dvpBi-tmunl  nai  included  in  the  caxly  Itomnn  pco- 
vin^^if  (utovincia)  Uf  naiil.  th«  trAmalptnv  poition  of  which 
wax  ancrwardi  di»lioK'>i*hed  aa  Narbonm^a.  On  the 
eubdivltaon  of  NaiboDenaia,  (ha  (greater  portion  of  the 
di-partaient  wna  iovludcd  in  Narboncnaia  6i;canda,  but 
the  caalera  extremity  was  included  ia  the  province  of 
Al()e9  Marillmae,  or  the  Marilime  Alpit-  Aii^otu*  C-jtw 
olabliidicd  a  naval  xtation  at  romm  Julinm,  or  Forum 
Julii.  now  Fr*ju».  A  cenluty  ago  the  uame  waa  com- 
monly  wiillcn  l'Vi"l».  Ti-lo  Martius,  now  Toulon,  liad 
a  govcrmncnt '  bnpbium,'  or  dye-liouae,  in  the  later  pciiod 
of  tile  Western  Kmplrc.  Olhrr  Roman  towiw  may  bo  oer- 
tainly  or  probably  identified:  VenliumvOflrriov.Plolcniv) 
with  Venue;  Sallnw  (Sn^iio.,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  Ihc 
Suelrii  or  S\ietri,  with  Ssullana  in  the  ammdiiHlueut  qT 
DrajpiiKnan ;  Foruio  Voeotiii  or  Voeoni.  with  Gonfargn, 
between  Plgnana  and  Le  Luc ;  Matavoniam,  or  Malau> 
vonium,  with  a  jilace  called  Vitm,  a  lew  mite*  east  of  Brig- 
iioles ;  Ad  Turvini  or  Turrem,  with  Tourvea  or  Turvea, 
between  Biignolv*  and  St.  Maximin  ;  Tegiilala,  with  a 
■pot  jiiat  OQ  the  bonier  of  the  deiiartnient,  on  the  lonil 
helweei)  Aix  and  BriffnoleSi  and  Ad  HoiTca  with  Cauuea. 
Forum  Vocoiui,  Maluvonium,  Ad  Turtim.  Tc^ulala,  and 
Ad  llorren  nre  mentioned  in  tlie  Antonine  '  Itinerary.'  and 
aoroe  of  Iheni  by  oilier  nriter*.  Aleoni*.  a  ^tatio[|  m  the 
'Maiilime  llinpiar)','  cannot  be  IdeutiQed  with  any  ap- 
proach to  cerlainty.  The  history  of  the  departxneut  lo 
the  middle  ngea  i»  comprehended  in  thai  of  Provence. 
[Pjtovawca.] 

(Malte-Brun,  Gtr/grapAi' ,-  Vajsw  do  Viilicra,  Itinirairt 
DticrMif  d*  In  Franct ;  Millin.  yoytgf  ilanit  Irt  Dfpartf~ 
meat  du  Midi  dt  la  I'raaef !  D'Anville,  Au/frf  Je  lu  UatUe 
Ancitnne ;  Boui]Uet,  BefUeil  det  Uiftorimu  dri  fluulet  el 
da  la  Fyance,  torn  i. ;  Dictionnaire  Ghigruptdtpa  Uni' 
vrrtel.) 

VARALLO.     [Sksu.  Vai.  di.1 

VAUA'NIANS.    [VAHi^iojir] 

VARA'NID.^,  a  fbmilv  of  IJiardx,  designated  by  MM. 
DumCril  and  Bibron  as  I'ialunote  ur  Bruid-backtd  Sua- 
riant,  and  thu»  characterised  by  them  : — 

I.  Body  Ter>'  much  elongated,  rounded,  and  wilhoat  a 
donal  crest,  aupporled  ou  tisouii  legs  and  (iiet,  with  dix< 
tinct  and  very  lon^  but  unetjual  Iocs.  Tail  slightly  wm- 
pressed,  at  least  twice  lon)^r  than  the  trunk. 

Z.  Skin  furnislied  with  eoehused  staleii,  which  are  tuber- 
culous, projecting,  roundul  upon  the  head  as  well  at  ujmmi 
the  back  and  aides,  always  dittiibuted  In  ring*  or  circular 
band*,  parallel  uiidec  the  belly  and  round  Ihe  tail. 

.3.  Tongtio  prolTaclile,  Besliy,  similar  lo  that  of  the  «ct'- 
penls,  Uvat  la  to  aay,  capable  of  elongation  and  of  betn^ 
withdrawn  into  a  kheath,  nanvw,  and  fluttcoi'd  at  tha 
base,  and  deeply  divided  and  iiepHniteil  into  two  jioinla 
which  can  be  oSvaricated  as  in  the  Ophiiliaru, 

These  three  principal  eharacters>  MM.  Dumfril  and 
Bibron  obsei"ve,  suffite  to  dittinguish  tile  Varanians  IVom 
the  seven  other  families  comprised  in  the  order  Saurinna; 
but  certain  negative  diaraclers  appeal'  upon  a  compari*an 
with  those  famdies  confirmatory  of  those  distinctions. 

1.  T)ie  Ctocudilian*  have  the  toes  on  the  posterior  feet 
constantly  united  at  their  base  bv  membranes,  and  some 
of  them  arc  always  deprived  of  elawa.  Their  skin  is  pro- 
tected  by  soute*  or  acutcbeoasi  with  piolecUu^  ridgea,  and 
their  hotly  covered  with  squued  plat«a.  Their  tail  is  fur- 
nished w)Ui  a  double  or  single  crest,  and  their  tant;ue  is 
Milberent  and  not  protractile.  DilTereiicea  occur  also  in 
the  form,  mimbcr,  and  iniplantatinn  of  Ihc  tcclb  ;  llie  dis- 
position  of  tile  pupil ;  the  nppraximutiuu  of  1)i«  external 
oriticeA  of  the  nostrils :  their  prolongation  in  the  tliickoeaa 
of  Ihc  bonca  of  the  face ;  the  opercular  hoav*  of  t)K  ear ; 
and  the  cuuforuuition  of  the  male  organ,  wbiuh  ia  alwaya 
simple. 

%.  Tho  Cliamnleotiians  have,  it  is  tiuc,  the  tongue  vary 
extenoile  and  received  into  a  slieath,  but  it  is  vurmiform 
and  terminated  by  a  blunt  lut}erole.  Ttivir  toes  aie  not 
sepaivlrd,  but  form  a  aort  of  claw  or  pincvr,  so  to  speak. 
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composed  of  two  equal  and  opposable  jrackets.  Their 
tail  IS  nearly  of  the  ]>ength  of  the  trunk :  it  is  prehensile, 
recurves  downwards,  and  serves  the  animal  for  .graspin;^. 
The  body  is  compressed  and  carinated ;  the  eye  very  Jarge, 
and  flirmshed  with  only  one  lid,  which  is  very  much  deve- 
loped and  circular;  and  there  is  no  apparent  external 
auditory  conduit. 

3.  The  Geckotians  have  the  tongue  wide,  flat,  and 
hardly  notched  at  its  free  extremity ;  their  body  is  stout 
and  short;  the  toes  are  wide,  flat,  and  nearly  of  equal 
length.    The  eyes  are  large  and  the  lids  excessively  short. 

4.  The  Iguanians  differ  especially  in  the  structure  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  without  a  sheath  at  its  base,  and  ha» 
the  point  alone  notched.  They  have  most  frequently  a 
crest  or  dorsal  ridge  and  a  goitre  or  throat-pouch :  the 
scales  which  cover  their  skin  are  partially  free,  and  placed 
one  on  another  like  tiles:  many  have  palate-tcetn  and 
the  maxillary-teeth  are  of  an  entirely  difl'erent  form. 

5.  The  Lacertians  are  distinguished  from  the  Varanian^^ 
with  which  they  have  neveruieless  very  great  relations : 
Ist,  in  the  presence  of  polygonal  plates  which  cover  the 
head ;  2nd]y,  in  the  form  of  the  scales  which  cover  the 
head  and  the  belly,  and  in  their  tail,  which  is  not  com- 
pressed ;  3rdly,  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  not  set  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  obtuse 
and  conical,  but  placed  on  the  same  line,  and  trenchant 
at  their  summit  in  their  antero-posterior  direction. 

6.  The  Chalcidians  are  easily  distinguished  at  fli-st  sight 
by  having  their  skin  entirely  covered  with  scales  always 
similar  to  each  other,  re^ilarly  distributed  in  rings  or  ver- 
ticillations ;  because  their  trunk  is  so  much  elongated  that 
it  often  confounds  itself  in  the  origin  of  the  tau,  and  be- 
cause it  very  often  offers  a  fold  or  longitudinal  groove 
upon  the  sides. 

7.  Lastly,  the  Sciticoidians  differ  from  the  Varanians^ 
because  they  have  similar  scales  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  constantly  superposed  nearly  as  in  the  ijshes  or  the 
tiles  of  a  roof. 

To  these  purely  differential  characters,  obser>e  MM. 
Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  are  added  a  great  number  of  others 
drawn  from  form,  organization,  and  habits,  as  will  be  de- 
monstrated hereafter.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  result  of  this  examination  is  that  the 
Varanians  differ  absolutely  from  all  the  species  distributed 
in  the  seven  other  families  by  evident  and  easily  seized 
peculiarities,  as  follows : — 

From  the  Crocodilidcp  in  the  toes,  which  are  all  fitmished 
with  claws,  and  never  palmated  at  the  base  ;  in  the  cuta- 
neous tubercles,  which  are  neither  s(uiare  nor  furnished 
with  projecting  ridges ;  in  the  protractile  tonjjue  ;  the  form 
of  the  teeth,  tlie  pupils,  the  auditory  conduits,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  male  genital  organs,  which  aie  double.  From 
the  Chameleonid{v,  because  their  tongue  is  ibrked  at  the 
point ;  their  eyes  furnished  with  two  distinct  lids,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  auditor}'  conduits ;  their  body  depressed  instead 
of  being  compressed ;  and  on  account  ot  the  relative  length 
of  their  tail,  which  is  never  prehensile.  From  the  Geclto- 
tidte^  in  the  form  and  inequality  of  the  length  of  the  toes, 
the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  moveable 
lids.  From  the  Ifruanidce  in  the  scales  of  the  tnink,  the 
absence  of  a  dorsal  crest,  and  the  vaginal  conformation  of 
the  tongue.  From  the  Lacertians^  in  the  difference  of  the 
teguments  of  the  head  and  body  and  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  Finally,  tVoni  the  ChalcididtP  and  the  Scincidte  in 
the  non-rounded  form  of  the  trunk,  the  distinct  origin  of 
the  tail,  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  and  especially  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  scales. 

Systematic  Arkanosment. 

Linnapus  arranged  these  Saurians  under  the  great  genus 
hwcrta.  Daudin  separated  the  larger  portion  of  the 
species  under  the  generic  appellation  of  Tupinambis,  a 
name  which  owes  its  ori^n  to  the  following  error: — 
Marcgrave,  in  his  Latin  *  History  of  Brazil,'  notices  a  Moni- 
tor which  the  Brazilians  called  T^ju  GuazUy  and  the  Tupi- 
nambians  Temapara  ('BrasiliensibusTeju-Guazu  et  Tema- 
para  Tnpinambis'V  Madame  Merian  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  used  the  term  Tapinambis  thus  eiToneously, 
and  she  wils  followed  by  Lac^-pede.  Tlius,  as  MM.  Du- 
m6ril  and  Bibron  observe,  the  name  of  the  people  was 
t^-en  lor  that  of  the  animal,  and  the  mistake  has  oeconio 
the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  by  a  misprint,  which  is 
repeated  in  many  works,  the  word*  has  been  turnetl  into 


'  Tkipinambisou,  Sauve-earde  d'Amerique,'  the  dujt 
ou  having  been  united  tSiereto. 

Cuvier,  the  same  authors  remark,  while  he  leav 
genus  in  the  family  Lacertians,  forms  from  it  never 
a  flrst  group  under  the  denomination  of  '  Monitc 
perly  so  caned;'  but  it  unfortunately  happens  tl 
true  Monitor  avert  isseur,  or  Safe-guard  of  Am  erica, 
arranged  in  another  group,  because  it  is  in  fact  m 
proximated  to  the  lizards.     [Sauvb-garoe.] 

Oppel  adopted  Daudin*s  genus  Tupinamois^  as  di 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  themselves  in  the  Zooiogit 
tique ;  but  they  think  that  with  the  characters  wl 
assigned  to  it  many  species  which  Daudin    introduc 
it  must  be  separated  from  it. 

Merrem  aamitted  Daudin's  ^enus  with  all  the  \ 
but  rejected  Daudin's  name,  Latinizing  the  Arab  ni 
the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  Ouaran  [MoNrroRs],  by  c 
ins:  it  into  Varaniis, 

Vitzinger  separated  these  Saurians  into  a  distinct 
under  the  name  of  Ameivoids,  in  which  he  plac 
greater  part  of  the  true  Varanians,  the  ^lonito 
Ameivas,  and  the  Tejus  or  Safe-guards,  with  matr 
genera,  of  which  the  fossil  fragments  only  were  kn 
him. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  Synopsis  (1827),  arranged 
his  family  VaranidtB  the  genera  Varanus  and  i)f 
of  Merrem,  which  he  very  well  characterised.  N 
family  as  the  Varan id^e  appears  in  Mr.  Grays  Tabl< 
lishea  in  the  British  Museum  Synopsis  (^  1842  ;  b 
Monitoridcp  {yi\\\Q\\  are  the  first  family  of  the  Lpplo^ 
the  first  group  of  his  Sauria)  consist  of  the  genera 
mosattruSy  Monitor,  Polyd€edahiJi,  Kmpaguj<ia^  and  , 
saunis.  The  Ilefodermidof,  with  the  single  irenui 
derma,  ai'e  the  second  family;  and  the  Tt-idte  \ 
third,  with  the  genera  Teius,  Ctenodon,  Acrarifus,  /. 
Aporomera,  Cremidophorus,  Dicrodon^  Cvntropyx 
I  Crocodilurus,  Ciista,  and  Callopistes. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  Natural  Hisiort/  and  Cfastij 
fif  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles  (*  Cab.  Cyclop., 
makes  the  Lacertidce  the  thira  family  (the  Ignanii 
ing  the  second)  of  his  Saures  or  Lizards,  with  t 
lowing 

Family  Character. 

Body  long,  slender,  smooth,  elegant,  without  spi 
the  head  and  back,  and  very  rarely  on  the  rid^e 
tail ;  toes  free ;  tongue  lengthened,  slender,  deeply 
and  capable  of  great  extension ;  scales  of  the  ti 
belly  ^aced  in  smooth  transverse  parallel  bandi 
typically,  very  long,  attenuated,  and  generally  rouu 

Grenera. 

Hydrosaurus,  Sw.,  with  the  subgenera  Ilt/dro. 
Wagl.  (including  Polyd€edalus,  Wagl.} ;  kmp 
Gray ;  Odatria  f  Gray  ;  Varanus,  Fitz. 

Heloderma,  Wagl. 

Lacerta,  Linn.,   with   the  subgenei-a  Lacerhi^  A 
Cuv. ;  Scapteira,  Fitz.;  Acranthus,yfK^\. ;  and  Dr 
Daud. ;  with  a  query  whether  the  last  is  not  the 
saurus  of  Wagler. 

Zonurus  f  with  the  subgenus  Cicigua  of  Gray. 

Leiolepis,  Cuv. 

The  Lacertida*,  in  Mr.  Swainson*s  arrangement,  a 
mediately  followed  by  the  Agamidee. 

Wagler  had  previously  separated  the  Varanians  i 
earnest,  by  placin?  them  at  the  end  of  the  order  Sax 
and  very  near  to  that  of  the  Ophidians,  to  which 
they  bear  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  tl 
nium  and  face,  and  especially  in  the  configuratic 
structure  of  the  tongue  ;  but,  as  MM.  Dunieril  and  1 
observe,  by  a  forced  analogy  drawn  from  this  la*i  pt 
places  them  after  the  chameleons,  which  he  arransr 
fourth  family.  The  Varanians  of  MM.  Dunifri 
Bibron  are,  according  to  Wagler,  Thecoglossal  Pint 
Lizards,  and  he  divides  them  into  four  genera  : — I. 
derma,  after  Wiegmann ;  2.  Hydrosaurus  :  3.  Po/y 
ius ;  and  4.  Psammosaurtts,  after  Fitzinger.  lliese  j 
are  thus  characterised  by  Wagler : — 

1.  Heloderma.  Nostrils  situated  on  the  sides  ( 
point  of  the  muzzle,  between  three  great  st*ale5> :  $ 
the  back  covered  with  tuberculous,  osseous,  liomogc 
plates ;  belly  furnished  with  oblonir,  flat,  squared  scutd 
One  species  only  known.  Locality,  New  Spain  or  M 

2.  Hydrosaurus,  Wagl.     Nostrils  lateral,  situated 
anterior  angle  of  the  miizzle,  near  its  extremity ;  sa 
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nail  tuid  ilit^reenHl  1  l*ii  Rniviikt«il,  mmprcMtil 

^111  luitl  N«w  HoUund, 

'  b>(/>i/iM,Wite).  NoilriU  lituuliid  bvMocn  llko 
ht  point  of  the  mtiuj*.  n\t,vt<i  v«fy  hi|ti  nnil 
>  iindpr  <he  «steniil  Bnr]«  of  Uie  tninttti! ;  Iheii 
miig;at«il,  ablique,  nnit  hiOf-oIoWKl  in  tioM  by 
"  " "'  ""  "i'  hvcV  ,iT''  in«[i.!*uil  in  baurcla,  •n- 
-     '.  'Uiiganil  !tiiiii|>*(l 

t«ry  tlr«<t:lt) 


add   f 


/^ 


■tif.  or  SAnd-tJtird.  Noitril*  ntiHlod  in 
Ppnt  of  the  eyciH  pruenUnir  «lmiKal«d  oblique  aiiflcM-, 
inal  icfllca  n>Minb)inc  tWie  ot  Potydied&tus :  tai) 
IVMdMl,  bat  ■tibbiftnitulM-  lowanU  tbe  point  or  trtv  «x- 
ttmilT. 

FMii  l>unj/ri]  and  Bibron  npiMal  to  the  cttwriptimui  of 
^■""''fc^nJ  the  tyntmrmy  »»  i-olici-UdlirlbMn  in  pf()of  of 
*  ratinn  thai  Wtti^ler  did  violence  to  Ihc  lawn  rnni- 
•d  u  ^vcrninK  natural  mpthixlii,  in  thus  diitri- 
>n^  Ibiir  ecni'"'  the  seven  apecivs  rthii-li  he  hie 
blhiNtlivUloi)  of  the  Wwo.p/nMW. 
Hli*ril  aiiii  Bibron  are  oi'  opinion  tlml  the  I'jra- 
,  .  ,c  not  «tisc«p1ib|«  of  beine  (brided  into  moiv  Iban 
Q  nattinJ  gnncni.  Faranut  and  ffrltdiirma,  lltr  cho- 
7t*rt  on  vthic-h  duriinotioiu amon^  tbu  specie's  at  tho  firiil 
fast  rett^ehaniRtm  dmvra  ttaa  Ihp  confnrniatJon  of  th? 
I^li  Ibe  roore  or  \vm  advunctid  poaibpo  of  the  nwtnbi  on 
esidnorthr  iQiiizk.  01  Domn  Jipbt  diffiweww  in  titc 
roi  of  the  ti>etb — do  not  appiMir  lo  them  of  (iiilioient  im- 
tfiltuin'  to  wAmint  n  aepanttioti  or  nnimitlit  which  r«*«iu- 
'e  e«t'h  olhcr  to  mueli  in  other  rMprdn. 
"^nr,  tht^  obMrve.  II  tnuot  be  sllowtd  that  (be  rMind- 
»  ptettntoi  by  the  lul  of  »ain«  Kpcciec  i*  Ikr  ieottt  Iimqic 
■*■  -"  A  ceriaJn  deme  of  IMnrm  ttinuy*  «xUU  bi  Uial 
'  '  a  nol  abtoTulcl^  depnved  of  a  crwt  or  rarinA- 
oc  ](«»  [1«v«1ctpad  in  the  J-araniLin*  wbicll 
minai  portion  oi'  (he  body  voinprvtwt^l.  Ti'lbi? 
IwiilFri-d,  it  will  b«  foiind  thnl  thi'r  Hmnip 
a  with  ngc,  ttiid  thut  t-'araiiiu  M^*«w.  Tor  '*- 
.  Mlbre  il  has  thvm  t»bert>uIotu,  hM  tbeia  coro- 
l.lihc  those  of  Cnriiriu*  fon'ur.OT  mmrothu  whioh 
a  hoeii  placed  In  a  ditfi(retit  gemu.  Finally,  tli»y  nMh 
hethcr  two  spprirg  can  be  nywonably  sppariitcd  methodi- 
ply,  b«caiit>e  one  hua  \iw  noBtrtls  iliuBted  at  (he  end  of 
e  mnijtlr.  and  llii-  other  «t  an  equal  dittanc*  from  Uir 
«  and  (he  end  of  th«  noK ;  MpeciaUy  when  there  exiiti 
■tbbd  in  which  Ihe^e  noetrile  nr«  Bi(uated  neithor  at  tho 
^ddle  nor  «t  tlio  t^nd  or  the  aide*  of  the  mtiiilv.  but  po- 
Kvely  between  these  two  poiuls? 

Urban  ratio:!. 
.'  of  the  Varaiiiitni  neriU  peculiar  atlen- 
V  ■li.'ii  their  akeleton  fj^nemllf,  and  their 
'Iv.  indicate  the  natitfid  piifiiage  from  the 
:  ill  that  orthetcnwnti^  hut  we  ftnd  in 
Silurian*,  Mich  M  Megalosatiru*  tttiA  Mo- 
I  '"  iM  retwmblaoce  to  the  oomparalivel^ 
.'itniniis  nbich  we  now  tnhabitanli  of  mir 

^lSfte*"ft»— The  bones  which  oompoar  the  craniuni  of 
imu»?filotifut(ttrratm  elimvuted.  duprciwed.and  blnnl- 
nted  cone,  with  (he  troiKal  nnd  parietal  re^ns  flat. 
!  Dririlii  ari.'  round  and  oi^enpy  iVa  mesial  part:  the 
Hiupeu  in  the  palate  nearly  at  the  beicht  of  the  orbiU. 
:  i*  ontj-  on?  interrnaxillary  bone,  which  holdi  four 
elh  on  eaeli  ude :  t(  akcenda  by  tneans  of  a  eomprewed 
wphj^a  np  to  the  middle  of  the  iionlrila  to  iinifo  rtaalf  to 
UmlW  projection  of  the  nsM.)  hone,  wliieli  u  iine(|i)al. 
d  which.  enluKine  *^  th'  upper  pari,  bilbeMten  to  tmite 
ciriti  t)ie  two  ft-onlala,  1>iean  liut,  placed  between  the 
Mn,  have  a  IftminA  beluw,  wliieh,  itpproxinialJii<;  itaeh' 
pipracalTy.  roniplntei  the  ennai  of  the  olfactory  iu-rve>, 
kc' nmklllariee  tetvlve  In  fionl  the  enlarged  part  uf  the 
fertna^llary  bone,  which  hai  below,  behind  the  teeth. 
ppojeeHnu  mpophyni*  by  which  it  unite*  iltelf,  by  mean* 
ru  gioove,  to  ifie  vuiueriiie  bonea  wliifh  uccupy  the 
lAiflv  of  tile  palair.  These  uinie  niaxilla/y  boniit  Ibrm 
a  Ihu  aid«fi  of  Ihc  muule  or  (lie  cbeeki.  The  nnlurior 
nbd  and  ih*  luijnul  oSbr  neUiing  woiUijr  of  paMiooIv 


nntine ;  but  llM  juni  bone  b  ntMhine  moie  tlain  an  amtah] 
and  poitrtiHl  uyleJ.  which  ndtltor  leavlm  the  pMluliir 
llxjiital  luir  (he  lempnrml.  au  thai  the  orbtt  ia  iaenmitlet*  u 


..  -IHfl, 


'_'Ill|irtn1 


^  Uie  |><iia 

uLKqua},  in 
lapuntl  To 


the 


hoUuwod  unitacidai:  and  befiind  iti*  forked.     ._ 
wat'da  tile  Duildl«  of  Ihu  parlalal  tmne  i#  a  holts  wlueli  <«r- 

rc»pcHid»  to  Ihe  o-'iitrt' of  the  omiiium.  In  Hi.,  (Mrterior 
aotch  of  the  pDrietal  bone  ii  iiK!i-<  r'^> 

which  hrtH.  vnliri^ly.  thn  I'ona  ()<   '  rT  a 

vorielvrtt.  The  tjiopaniu  bone  "!■  mow- 

iation  of  (ho  Jan,  it  Biihil,  nea.rl\    '  i.iitte 

fonn.  Thr.  floor oi: the crimhim  i>  .'.ed 

on  Iht  baukrv  Uid  iphuund.    11  .;cv. 

and  leparatod  Oom  that  of  ih 
lununtiofthc  lut'Damed  bone. 

and  ai-e  united  tolhe  vtimcra,  II"  ilw 

maxiUiU'ii-i.  lh»  tranaveiw,  and  the  j.tirvfjiiuii ,  tli.'y  Iben 
on  eauh  lidc  a  part  of  Uie  flour  of  (tie  orbit,  and  the  plen- 

Emdian*  aeeni  to  malic  the  rett.  Thuy  abut  ii|ain  lua 
itanU  apoplijnii  of  the  iphenoidiJ  t>oan,  and  termimtl* 
behind  10  a  point.  On  themiddta  of  the  upper  pari  uf  Ihc 
plervi^oidiiuiK  ia  articrnlatcd  a  bony  rod-hku  jvotew,  saflMd 


SI 


LiS. 


'  the  culumellu. 


itpond  to  Ibv  middle  ot  (ta* 

fiatale  extend ihim  the  intemiuiilkn  intliepaktinubonMi 
bev  aie  hollQwed  anteriorly  into  a  h(Uu  eanoJ. 

At  the  anterior  pntt  of  eodi  noitiil  beiow  is  a  bon«  ox- 
caralod  into  a  upooti-xhaipe. 

Some  ilc^onnt  of  iba  tooth  of  the  I'araniam  will  ba 
(burnt  in  the  article  SAt'iturta,  and  fl^^tirpa  of  the  craniinn 
and  lower  ]«w  of  the  Moidlor  of  the  Nile  are  finta  in 
(lie  ariido  MovnoRt.    Waaler*  particularly  points  out 
with  lefiuf  iii;v  III  tilt  appioxitunliun  of  the  Vataniana  to 
Ihc    .  .■!■.    t      I'  ,         iin.T  io  which  ths  bonciol'  the  l»c* 
*-'■      '     '  .!  Ui  the  cramiim.  and  ure  i-npnbk  of 

miv  I  ition  h-nnxTencI^  up  (o  a.  eertaiii 

piJir.     ..  .  .  .1.  ''iif il*  of  the  oibiit ;  and  the  feeble 

^uiil'u'ju  l!   ii:.  .j,uijlH'na  of  the  btanduu  of  the  lower 

Of  (h«  teeth  we  have  nttl^  apace  to  cAiaei'vie  that  Ibey 
are  always  flattened  At  (he  root,  which  b  lodinid  in  Ibe 
IcnL-th  of  a  ftirrow  coaditiitins;  a  cotninan  nJrvDiue  or 
loeHet  hitviuK  "o  inlanial  border.  Tim  crowns  or  ir«e 
portions  of  (Inr  teeth  are  most  ordjnahly  pointnl  and 
curvHl  backward!.    'Diere  «re  no  palulal  teelfi. 

The  01  byoidea  is  flmmad  tit  alandef  ehm^ted  tiaita.  of 
which  tho  medinu  or  uiie(|iiiil  pari  coiiatKutiiiK  it>  body,  or 
the  liiiKMsl  bone,  ia  «bottertban  the  bomt,  fonr  iu  nnaiber. 
two  boiore  and  twin  ba-hind.  each  fornicd  of  Iwa  orticalated 
pieeei.  llie  anterior  uf  which  pmiient  a  rumarkntalu  uuJaixe- 
ment  at  (he  point  where  they  move  upoo  caeh  other. 

Till"  kpine  oH'em  many  peculiarilies.  The  region  of  the 
neck,  although  it  coniiiitM  of  aetan  rertebr^,  is  ncverthe- 
lew  more  elongated  m  pni[K>rtIon  (ban  it  ■£  in  the  other 
Saurianx,  wliieh  give*  iv  (lartieular  irharaclei'  to  the  animnl. 
The  liut  of  (hoar  cervwal  veritbrte  are  tiimiahed  with 
aad'rnal  rilM  or  arliculnlrtl  tiuiaTerse  apoph^aei,  which 
are  not  joined  at  the  Hteriuim.  There  are  indeed  only 
fonr  libs  on  each  aide,  which  sr*  pralonffed  to  aittuulate 
themaclvoa,  really,  wiflt  it.  The  otlien,  fifteen  or  lixtecn 
in  ntimbcr.  we  enttiuly  I'rije.  aad  eiulaiu  the  abdominal 
parietee.  It  ia  difflciilt  to  dial inguuh  two  himlwr  vsite 
bmi '.  nor  ore  there  oioru  llwn  two  pelvto  or  luicnd,  which 
aK  liouever  remarkable  for  the  aizt  anil  volidiiy  of  their 
IranNVrnui  apophyica.  Thoae  1n*t  cmincnci-s  piucued  en- 
ian^^*  conuderab^  in  tlie  fini  vurlttbiie  'if  ine  toil,  and 
then  dimiuieh  cowoderably.  en  as  to  become  vnlirely  oWi- 
teratcd  in  the  munemus  serii-*  of  caudal  bonei,  which 
amoniit  to  above  twenly-tiiui  in  wimt  imlividmdi,  when 
the  tail  hu  not  been  mutiklud,  for  then  (be  ruplncini: 
pieces  remain  eartilii^iiouH  and  hardly  distinct  fmm  eacli 
other. 

*  •«»"J-""."  J—.— J—  t— >.n.Lj-. 
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The  sternum  w  joined  and  strengthened  bv  the  anterior 
or  lower  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  formea  anteriorly  of 
an  elongated,  single,  and  very  solid  piece,  which  dilates 
anteriorly  into  two  lateral  branches,  considerably  pro- 
loni^ed  and  a  little  curved  backwards.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  this  median  bone  is  carried  backwards  so  as  to 
penetrate  into  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  plastron  of  a  rhom- 
Doidal  or  square  form,  two  sides  of  which  are  directed  for- 
wards to  receive  the  clavicles,  coracoid  bones  of  Cuvier : 
on  the  posterior  border  the  two  pairs  of  ribs  are  joined ; 
and  it  is  on  the  posterior  point  of  this  rhomb  that  the  third 
pair  of  sternal  riDs  abut,  by  a  common  piece. 

The  humerus  is  strong  and  solid.  The  shoulder-blade  is 
solidly  united  and  blended  with  the  clavicles  and  the 
coracoid  bone,  and  it  is  at  the  point  of  their  union  that  the 
cavity  or  ariicular  notch  is  formed  in  which  the  head  of 
the  humerus  moves. 

The  pelvis  oiFers  nothing  peculiar:  the  three  pieces 
which  lorm  it  concur  in  the  production  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity.  The  ilium  is  elongated  and  carried  backwards,  so 
as  to  articulate  with  the  two  sacral  or  pelvic  vertebrae. 
The  pubis  and  the  ossa  ischii  are  very  much  opened  out, 
very  distinet,  and,  as  they  do  not  join,  they  leave  between 
them  a  considerable  aperture  ;  so  that  there  seem  to  be  two 
pubic  symphyses,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  This 
great  interval  is  tilled  by  an  aponeurotic  ligament  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  have  a  slight  resemblance  to 
those  of  birds ;  but  this  member  is  without  the  hole  by 
which  the  air  coming  from  the  lungs  penetrates  in  those 
oviparous  animals.  Neither  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  nor 
of  the  feet  present  anything  worthy  of  remark. 

But  if  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  birds,  all  resemblance  is  lost  in  the  thigh-bone, 
which,  as  Cuvier  has  remarked,  bears  the  greatest  analogy 
both  in  form  and  position  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  it 
articulates  with  both  iibula  and  tibia,  and  the  patella  works 
upon  a  median  pulley.  The  fibula  is  very  much  widened 
and  flattened  at  its  tarsal  extremity. 

Those  who  would  study  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
Varanians  will  find  ample  descriptions  in  the  works  of 
Cuvier  (Anatomie  Comparee),  of  meckcl,  and  of  Cams. 
Their  motions  seem  to  be  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
generality  of  Saurians,  and,  as  far  as  travellers  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  they  scarcely  ever  climb,  and 
consequently  live  neither  in  trees  nor  upon  rocks.  Some 
inhabit  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  warmer  countries;  an# these 
liave  a  rounded  and  conical  tail :  they  are  essentially  ter- 
restrial, and  have  sometimes  been  designated  as  terrestrial 
crocodiles,  either  on  account  of  their  general  form  or  with 
reference  .to  their  size.  Others  fsequent  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  they  traverse  by  swimming,  and 
into  which  they  even  drag  their  living  prey,  uniting 
together  to  attack  it  in  the  water  and  drown  it. 

lliere  is  nothing  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  nor  in 
that  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  to  call  for  special  notice  ; 
but 

The  integuments  have  a  peculiar  disposition  in  that 
which  is  termed  by  the  Germans,  in  Latinized  Greek,  pho- 
lidwtisy  and  by  the  French  ecai/Iure^  or  arrangement  and 
disi)osition  of  the  scales.  The  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
in  the  Varanians  is  covered  with  non-imbricate  tubercles, 
most  frequently  arranged  in  transverse  series ;  whilst  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  although  very  nearly  e^ual 
to  each  other,  differ  slightly,  according  to  the  regions 
which  they  cover.  In  general,  they  are  slightly  tuber- 
culous or  rounded;  but  with  the  centre  more  ele- 
vated than  the  disk,  and  each  of  them  is  sometimes 
found  kernelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  annular  series  of  small, 
ver)'  regular  projecting  points,  whose  symmetry  is  such 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  ornament.  The  Polydofdalus  of  Wag- 
ler  is  named  from  this  peculiarity.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  presents  transverse  scries  which  are  more  regular, 
but  its  small  plates  are  fiat,  elongated,  and  nearly  hex- 
a^nal.  The  scales  that  cover  the  cranium  are  not  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  back,  but  flat :  the  contrary  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  species  which  Wiegmann  made  known 
under  the  name  ot  H^loderma,  The  tubercles  with  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  jaw  is  furnished  vary  in  their  extent. 
The  most  external,  those  which  cover  the  borders  of  the 
lips,  are  the  largest,  and  irregularly  rounded  and  distri- 
buted ;  but  those  of  the  median  region  fonn  longitudinal 
parallel  lines  wbich  decrease  from  the  end  of  the  iaw  to  the 


neck.  Towards  the  median  line  there  seems  to  be  a  kop- 
tudinal  furrow,  so  as  to  permit  the  divarication  of  the  tit 
branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  serpentji.  There  ii  m 
collar  or  semicircle  of  great  scales  beneath  and  in  front  d 
the  breast,  as  in  the  Lacerta ;  but  there  is  a  traimm 
fold  of  the  skin,  and  the  granulations  which  correneri 
with  it  are  much  smaller.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  bak 
and  limbs  is,  generally,  of  a  paler  tint,  and  furnished  vilk 
smooth  regular  plates^  which  are  described  in  form  of  i 
quincunx  under  tne  thighs.  The  upper  part  of  the  teet  j 
covered  with  scales  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  jrenenSk 
dotted  or  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  The  tail  psitifr 
pates  also  in  the  distribution  of  the  scales  both  above  nL 
oelow ;  but  here  they  are  generally  disposed  in  tn» 
verse  or  annular  bands,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  ftr 
lower  bands  are  so  large  that  they  correaponci  to  three  a 
four  rows  of  the  upper  ones.  There  are  no  pores  in  tk 
tliighs,  and  the  cloaca  is  a  transverse  slit,  the  anterior  ik 
posterior  borders  or  lips  of  which  are  not  covered  lit 
scales  of  a  particular  form. 

The  rounded,  elongated  toes  amount  to  five  on  lai 
foot.  They  are  entirely  distinct,  and  separated  from  dni 
base,  of  unequal  length,  and  always  furnished  with  dm. 
On  the  fore-feet  the  thumb  or  internal  toe  is  the  shorteS: 
nevertheless  it  reaches  to  the  penultimate  phalanx  cf  t^ 
second  toe.  In  length  the  external  toe  comes  next, tin 
the  second,  and,  lastly,  the  third:  but  the  inequ^ii 
still  more  remarkable  in  the  hind-feet ;  for  the  four  it 
ternal  toes  successively  increase  in  length.  The  fouitkii 
three  times  longer  than  the  great  toe,  while  the  fifth  iiEr 
termediate  in  length  with  reference  to  the  twofintai 
much  more  free  or  independent  in  its  movements.  In  tki 
respect  the  feet  of  the  varanians  bear  the  greatest  aniJag 
to  those  of  the  LacertiBn  properly  so  called,  or  Avtown. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  black  to  more  crlHi 
deep  green,  with  spots  which  seem  to  depend  on  the  tc* 
bercles,  the  tints  of  which,  variously  grouped,  offer  ni* 
or  less  regular  designs,  and  represent  mosaic  work;  ■ 
that  the  skin  of  the  Varanians  may  be  employed  in  fte 
arts  like  shagreen.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  solid  fibran 
cuticle,  and  the  granulations  of  homy  matter — somctiflB 
they  are  even  calcareous — are  disseminated  with  tbe 
greatest  symmetry. 

The  nostrils^  with  reference  to  their  external  oriio. 
vary  slightly  in  different  species ;  nevertheleatf  tbej  la 
always  lateral,  but  more  or  less  approximated  to  tbf 
muzzle.  Their  course  is  short :  they  open  in  the  DOdb 
by  means  of  two  longitudinal  slits  in  the  conca>ity  of  the 
palate,  in  front  of  the  corresponding  re^on  of  the  floor  of 
the  orbits.  The  species  which  frequent  the  water  have  i 
soi-t  of  pouch  or  cavity,  sei-vin^  as  the  entrance  of  the 
nasal  fossae ;  whilst  in  the  species  which  are  entirelj  te^ 
restrial  the  slit  is  larger,  more  elongated,  and  more  n* 
proximated  to  the  orbit.  It  is  nevertneleas  ver}'  probabie 
that  the  nostrils  and  the  conduits  serve  more  for  the  acta 
respiration  than  tlie  perception  of  odours. 

The  tongue  of  the  Varaniatis  presents  a  particular  chi- 
racter.  It  is  fleshy,  very  extensible,  and  can  be  proloiu^id 
to  double  the  length  of  the  head.  For  three-fourths  of  A 
extent  its  form  is  cylindrical,  and  its  fourth  part  forms  t«>> 
conical  points,  divested  of  papillae,  but  covered  with  t 
homy,  delicate,  flexible  epidermis ;  these  portions  can  be 
divaricated,  as  if  the  tongue  was  regularly  split  longitoih 
nally.  There  is  indeed  to  be  seen  below  a  longitudiari 
fucrow  in  the  papillose  and  fleshy  region,  whence  the 
name  of  FtssiUngues  applied  by  some  authors  to  thii 
group.  This  tongue  has  the  power  of  re-enterine  for 
more  than  half  its  length  into  a  sort  of  scabbard  or  shsitk 
and  it  is,  most  frequently,  coloured  in  the  part  which  iv> 
mains  out  of  the  case,  where  it  may  be  distin^ruUhed  bf 
its  tint,  even  when  the  reptile  does  not  protrude  it. 

The  eyes  are  large,  set  in  the  median  part  of  the  heii 
and  on  tne  same  line  as  the  nostrils.  The  moveable  U» 
are  delicate,  and  their  ferments  are  very  finely  grtai- 
lated :  their  commissure  is  on  a  horiiontal  line,  and  v 
very  much  elongated.  The  lower  lid  is  much  the  largest 
and  seems  endowed  with  more  power  of  motion  than  the 
upper  one,  which  remains,  almost  always,  lowered,  h 
other  respects  the  eye  does  not  differ  from  that  of  tbf 
Lacerttt, 

The  auditory  conduits  are  veiy  apparent,  situated  TOf 
low,  and,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  cranium^  Ihej  lit 
placed  at  the  posterior  region  of  the  commisNiK  W  thi 
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they  Km  iwil  iltxp.  mml  leftVH  vtMlJ«  tfie  Ijin- 
imbniiie  dkncieil  obltcin«ly  ontwanK  intrmiUly 

V  tlut  ibfitiliit  nor  tbe  gaufolivt  itrgimt  Jfontna 
HititHf  (hU  wonid  wamnt  Ibo  oecujiaUtn  ol 
«  J«(m1i-i]  aciiijunt  of  thum.  (Cnvier;  Duiiiih] 
nti;  Wuglvt,  ecc.'i 

Uabits,  &e. 
'\a  the  Croeoditiant,  Iho  ^af'oni'iWf*  fttlikb  tlio 
'  lite  of  any  ol  the  Sainiant;  indeed  Reroikiliifi, 
knd  oihl^n  rcgiUAlitil  Ihem  (ui  ttftailm]  eraco< 

'inittianii  Arc  divisible  into  Iwo  liiEtinct  STOiipn: 
Mnlly  ItMmlriii]  prouu,  whCK  abode  U  &r  firiiD 
nrs,  in  deoert  and  wnajr  uIacfr  ;  and  the  MluatJo 
Wnmnting  of  thoitr  wtiicli  inbulill  tlie  Itanla  iii 

Int   htive  the  Isiil  enltKly  conictil  and  n«ar1jr 

I  and  it  n'ouUI  appear  at  lira  <ij(ht  to  he  hwIpm,  if 

io  aaliua]**  way :  but  w  Nature  tuakei  nothing  ui 

IVafflcr"*  notion  that  it  net*  m  n  ncer*»*ry  Munlcr- 

'.0  me  trunk  ii  prubablv.  no  Tor  u>  it  gttvit,  porrcirl. 

laitiliidinoiiii  hoiieo  uhicn  form  the  tail  ot  the  Hcoml 

well  ilcveJoprcI,  partiuularly  in  their  IranKvi 


a,  and  offer  ntfoii?  pointu  or  attaclimeilt  for  the 
^  the  upper  And  lower  at>optiy:<v*arcc(>injKinxtivi;1,v 
■ienrnxcd.  Comjiremcd  tlirou^hout it* tnUiQ  knglli, 
^ci>me«  a  powatftal  matm  of  motion  wlicn  the 
11  iu  tlie  ivotcr,  pailiouUtly  ut  il  i»  orten  lur- 
Lwttb  a  CTwA  formed  by  one  or  two  row*  or  flnt- 
Milct,  a.  fit  ptopcllinjf  our  Ibr  the  body  rundetcd 
.by  the  air  with  which  the  hmg^  nre  tilled. 
ln<l  1ll»  Voraninns  inn  with  rapidity,  biil  their 
ll  alu'uyl  Miinsiitine.  a.  mode  of  pruKreasioii  due  to 
tap:  tail,  wiiicli  help*  to  puxh  them  forwai-d 
I  them  in  ilvcii  leap*  upon  the  prejnhich  they 

food  of  Ihe  Varanim*  COUtiste  or  animal  matters, 
Dipecinlly  \axgii  inseolai  meb  M  Btalta;  )oci»t«. 
b,  and  bectleH.  Il  ui  aiweHcii  that  they  hunt  after 
m  of  birdg  and  e.roemlilri.  nad  that  elinmelconit, 
briOi.i«E,und  fitli  liave  been  fouiHl  la  their  ^toiiiaclw. 
■faenault  de  T.atour  relnlcs  thnt  Ihoy  unite  on  tho 
W  rivers  nod  lakes  lu  &tt»ck  quiulnipeda  which 
t»  queneh  their  thint.  and  ttial  1m  baa  Hen  them 
'  a  yoiiti);  iitB|^  on  he  attempted  to  swim  aeroa  ft 
In  order  to  drown  hitti.  He  even  dcelare*  that  he 
the  Ihieh-lione  of  n  idirep  in  the  stoninoh  oi  one 
tie  diHeeteil. 

h  are  the  animalii  whioh  in  cerliun  partii  of  their 
zaiion  come  neareit  lo  the  Krcat  extinct  Saunans  of 
Klhe  huljlts  ascribed  to  these  Varanianit  bore  any 
in  to  those  of  the  great  camivorons  Baurinnn  now 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  tihould  ha*e  in 
^nihilated  gitint:^  no  bad  repreeentativea  of  the 
■  of  uur  wildest  legends. 


DisinintTioN. 


fiunily  of  Vanininna.  a*  modified  by  M\f.  Dumeril 
ibron,  exist  in  all  parlii  of  the  world  with  the  excep- 
tKurape. 

eiica  claims  one  only ;  that  on  which  the  genus 
trma  is  founded. 

lUia  tliere  are  four  Vanmi  property  so  called  ;  three 
tea;  *  and  four  in  Ueeania.  (Jv  these  four,  two  have 
E)b«ervo(l  in  New  Holland,  one  in  the  i&les  of  Ihe 
IS,  and  Ibe  fouHh  in  the  i«le  of  Timor. 
!.  Dumfril  and  Bibron  stale  that  tlic  locality  of  one 
IS,  Vitrana*  ttlboguiart*.  is  unknown,  but  Vt.  Smith 
led  it  in  South  jUHca:  it  llius  raolcua  fourth  African 


Oen«re. 

Varanoi. 

CWttcfer.— Scales  wt    at   Ihe  aide  of  each 

the  sfain,  and  snrroiuulrd  nitii  an  annular  row  of 

II  Itibarclci.    Back  uf   Ihe   tail  more   or  lens 

A  fold  luidvr  tbe  neeJc  in.  front  of  tlio  breast. 

Bibr.> 


thu  tame  aulhora.  But  Dr.  Smith  haa  tinee  jrivea  t  vviy 
acciuale  lijfiira  and  d«Bcription  of  k'umatix  albrigM/arit, 
the  ipecies  whoKc  locality  was  tiultnown  to  MM.  DnnUril 
and  Bibron ;  awl  the  form  of  the  tail.  *tc..  tocelher  willl 
Dr.  Smith'e  aceount  of  itK  luUiit*.  Icavex  little  doubi  that  it 
oufht  (o  eome  in  this  section :  we  *hall  therefom  wleel 
i'artini  eitHariun  and  olhognlari'  n»  examples  of  this 
Mdion. 

faranui  arfnarius. 

Duseriptiou. — Farm. — Head  >n  the  form  of  a  Ibur-udod 

Kramid.  EntemiJ  npcrturrs  of  Uie  nOittrils  two  obllipie 
Is,  situated  on  each  tide  of  the  mumde.  a  little  in  llroiit 
of  the  eye.  Teeth  raoderalc.  iliarp,  sliftlitly  compnaaed. 
and  a  little  curved  backwardd ;  ear  oval;  upper  part  of 
■  he  head  paved  as  it  were  with  small,  fattened,  many- 
sided  M-alus.  A  circular  lieali-,  Ihe  \axgiiA  of  all,  is  Hluated 
on  the  voftex.  The  toea  are  perfinps  proporttonnlly  mther 
shorter  than  those  ofllw  other  spceics.  Their  inferiormr- 
fa«c  is  funildied  with  small  rounded  tubercles  enrronnded 
by  an  annulsr  row  of  granular  uudu.  Thewe  tubcreUv  ni'e 
di»poiie<l  in  transverse  row»  of  four  ot  five  ench.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ioei  is  covei'cd  with  oblon;;,  quadrilnteral 
sealvs.  forming  »h|fhtly  imbricated  ttansveiw  rows.  Claws 
very  ion?,  very  much  compre»Md,  pointed,  and  di^^htly 
curved.  Tail  nearly  rounded  for  the  first  third  of  ila  ex> 
tent,  sUg;htly  flattened  from  right  to  )t!t  tOr  the  tett  of  it* 
leii^h,  which  i*  one-lburtli  more  than  that  of  the  re>t  of 
the  body,  neck,  and  head  toKelher.  If  the  upper  part  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  tail  it  oecokionally  surmounted 
with  a  keel  formed  ot  trihedraJ  leales.  as  in  many  of  the 
Varauians.  the  keel  is  but  very  little  developed.  'Hie 
aeiilcs  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bodv.  except  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  head  and  toes,  wnatever  their  form  in:iy 
be,  arc  each  surrounded  with  a  row  of  small  wjtiamoua 
^raini.  These  scales  are  simply  oval  under  the  neck  and 
Ihe  four  limbs,  and  equally  ovitl.  but  a  little  ridged  on  the 
upper  region  and  sides  of  the  body,  cuuicBl  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  circular  on  the  arms,  and  quadriJnteral 
oblong  under  the  belly  end  on  Ihe  whole  extent  of  the 
laJI.  round  which  they  form  veiticillalions. 

Oilour. — This  varies  in  individuaii.  MM,  DumJril  and 
Bibron  stale  llmt  the  specimen  brought  by  GeotFroy  from 
Egypt  it!  Iirieht  blown  on  the  back,  with  some  square  spotx 
of  a  gteenieh  and  pale  yellow.  Other  spots,  or  rather 
truisveise  bands.  Of  the  same  colour,  are  on  the  upper  port  of 
the  lait.  Two  other  specimens,  which  are  less,  are  yel- 
lowish :  but  in  one  the  colour  is  uniform,  while  in  the 
other  the  yellowish  colour  is  mingled  with  a  brown  tint. 
Ibrming  more  than  twelve  transverse  bands  on  Ihe  tail. 
and  five  only  on  the  back,  where  be«des  there  arc,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  bands,  brown  points,  vrith  which  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  foxu-  limbs  are  sprinkled.  On  each  side 
of  the  neck  moreover  are  tteo  brown  ribands,  which  take 
their  oripD,  one  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  the 
other  on  the  border  of  the  ear.    llie  claws  are  yellow. 

Zoco//(y .— Kfry  pt . 

Ui^tfj.— Aocurdini;  to  M.  Isidore  Geoffioy,  entirely 
diiferent  from  thocc  oV  Uie  other  Varanians  generally,  aii'd 
from  Ihoee  of  Ihe  I'aranwi  Ntlotiau  in  particular.  Instead 
of  frequenting  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  it  lives  in  dry  places. 
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a  locality  in  unison  with  the  conformation  of  the  tail, 
whose  rounded  form  is  not  proper  for  swimming.  It  is 
less  carnivorous  than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile :  at  least,  in 
captivity,  instead  of  throwing  itself  on  its  prey  with 
avidity,  it  is  only  induced  to  take  pieces  of  flesh  by  being 
crammed.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  state  that  this  is  the  Ouaran- 
el-hard  of  the  Arabs ;  the  Terrestrial  Crocodile  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Ouaran^  Forsk. ;  Varanus  Scincus,  Merr. ;  Fsam- 
mo/taurus  griseus  of  Fitzinger;  Tupinambis  arenarius, 
Isid.,  GeofiL ;  J>  Monitor  terrestre  d'Egypte^  Cuv. ;  Tupi- 
nambis  griseus^  Daud. ;  Psammosaurus  scinctM,  Wagl. ; 
Tupinambit  arenariw,  Bor)  de  St.  Vine. ;  The  Land 
Monitor  </  E^ypt^  Griif. ;  Monitor  scincui^  Gray ;  Va- 
ranus terrettrist  Bchinz. 

It  18  very  probable  that  this  is  the  Scink  of  the 
Antients. 

Varanus  albogularis. 

Description, — Colour.  —  Head  and  neck  intermediate 
between  gamboge  and  ochre  yellow,  the  former  and  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  neck  finely  freckled  by  small  black 
spots ;  At)m  the  outer  comer  of  each  eye  a  brown  stripe 
extends  along  the  neck,  and  terminates  on  the  back  im- 
mediately behind  the  base  of  the  fore-leg,  where  it  is 
much  broader  than  at  its  commencement :  this  stripe  is 
generally  darkest  at  its  edge  and  lightest  along  its  centre : 
between  the  termination  of  these  stripes  there  are  in  most 
specimens  two  lar^e  brown  blotches  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  yellowish  line.  Back  brown,  crossed  by  three 
or  four  ochry  yellow  bands,  which  are  either  in  the  form 
of  continuous  stripes  or  interrupted  blotches,  and  is  be- 
sides variegated  by  smaller  spots  or  waved  narrow  stripes 
of  the  same  colour ;  the  larger  bands  and  blotches  sprin- 
kled with  small  brown  spots.  The  sides  ochry  yellow  with 
small  brown  spots  and  vertical  stripes,  the  latter  continued 
from  the  brown  of  \he  back ;  belly  the  same  colour  as  the 
sides,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  brown  spots.  Tail  beneath 
ochry  yellow ;  above  and  on  the  sides  marked  by  alternate 
brown  and  yellow  bands,  the  former  spotted  with  yellow, 
the  latter  with  brown.  ()uter  surface  of  the  antenor  ex- 
tremities ochry  yellow  spotted  with  brown ;  the  posterior 
extremities  dark  bro\Tn  spotted  with  ochry  yellow ;  toes 
the  latter  colour  with  some  indistinct  brownish  ban ;  nails 
dark  horn-coloured. 

Jfbrm, — Head  rather  small ;  neck  and  body  robust,  and 
rather  flattened :  limbs  thick  and  strong.  The  head  is 
quadrangular,  rather  short,  broad  behind,  and  tapered 
towards  the  nose ;  nostrils  oblique,  linear,  and  situated 
near  to  the  eyes ;  teeth  somewhat  cylindncal  and  strong ; 
obtuse  in  some  specimens,  pointed  in  others ;  external  car 
transverse  and  narrow  ;  tail  somewhat  cylindrical  towards 
the  ba^e,  the  remainder  compressed  above  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  distinct  serrated  carina  with  a  slight  chan- 
nel along  its  upper  sur&ce ;  towards  the  tip  of  the  tail 
this  carina  disappears.  Upper  surface  of  the  head  covered 
by  flat,  somewhat  circular  scales,  rather  small,  particularly 
over  the  eyes ;  lips  and  temples  covered  with  small  scales, 
on  the  foiiner  oval,  on  the  latter  circular.  On  the  nape 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  scales  of  a  larger  size  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  animal,  more  raised,  and  with 
the  granulations  surrounding  the  disks  very  distinct. 
On  the  back  and  sides  the  scales  are  disposed  in  waved 
transverse  bands,  and  only  differ  from  those  on  the  neck  in 
being  of  smaller  size  and  less  convex :  on  the  tail  they  are 
arranged  in  regular  rings ;  towards  its  base  oval,  and  more 
or  less  completely  margined  by  granulations ;  towards  the 
tip  oblon?,  subcarinated,  and  almost  without  any  edging. 
On  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck  the  scales  are 
small  and  oval ;  on  tlie  breast  somewhat  circular ;  on  the 
belly  oval  in  transverse  rowis,  and  only  marsrined  behind  by 
granulations ;  on  the  inner  sides  again  they  are  smaller 
and  nearly  circular.  The  inner  toe  of  hinder  foot  very 
short  and  robust ;  the  outer  one  much  removed  from  the 
rest ;  on  the  fore-foot  the  inner  toe  is  shorter  than  any  of 
the  others,  but  longer  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
hinder  foot. 

Such  is  Dr.  Smithes  description  of  the  male,  from  which, 
he  savK,  the  female  differs  but  little  in  external  appear- 
ance. The  length  of  the  specimen  fVom  which  the  de- 
scription was  taken  was  two  reet  eight  inches  from  tip  of 
nose  to  end  of  tail ;  but  he  adds  that  specimens  are  occa- 
nimaJiy  obtained  which  measure  between  four  and  five 


This  tpecies  is  the  Tupinambis  gularis  of  Dti 
Varanus  ornaiusy  Merr.;  Tupinambit  albogu 
Kuhl;  Polydadalus  albogularis^  Wagl.»    and    Ik 

albogularis  of  Gray. 

Locality  and  Habiis.—Th,  Smith  did  not  obtaii 
specimens  of  V.  albogularis  south  of  Latakoo,  but 
is,  he  says,  reason  to  believe  that  it  occaaiooally  ( 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  he  adds  1 
is  in  all  probability  the  animal  which  is  called  dot . 
by  the  colonists,  and  which  is  so  much  dreaded  froi 
supposition  that  it  is  extremely  venomous.  '  It  is  uc 
continues  Dr.  Smith,  *  discovered  in  rocky  precipices 
low  stony  hills,  and  when  surprised  seeks  concealnit 
the  chinks  of  the  former,  or  in  the  irregular  cavities 
latter ;  and  when  any  irregularities  exist  u]>on  the  « 
of  the  rocks  or  stones,  it  clasps  them  so  Urmlv  wj 
toes,  that  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  t 
lodge  it,  even  though  it  can  be  easily  reached.  1 
such  circumstances  tne  stren^h  of  no  one  manis  il 
withdraw  a  full-grown  individual ;  and  I  havp  bcei 
persons  reauired  to  pull  a  specimen  out  of  a  posif: 
nad  attained,  even  with  the  assistance  nf  b,  rope  fii 
fVont  of  its  hinder  legs.  The  moment  it  was  dulodi 
flew  with  ftiry  at  its  enemies,  who  by  flight  only 
themselves  from  being  bitten.  After  it  was  killed  i 
discovered  that  the  points  of  all  the  nails  had 
broken  previously,  or  at  the  moment  it  lost  its  holi 
feeds  upon  frogs,  crabs,  and  small  quadrupeds :  and 
its  partiality  to  the  two  former,  it  is  often  found  i 
rocks  near  to  springs  or  runping  str<^am$;  whicl 
having  been  observed  by  the  natives,  has  led  tb^ 
regard  it  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  injured  without  d 
of  drought.'  (^Illustrations  qf  the  Zoology  of 
Africa,) 


Varaniis  albogularis.    (Smith.') 

Aquatic  Varanians. 

For  an  account  of  Varanus  Niloticus^  see  the  i 
Monitors. 

Varanus  Bella. 

Description. — Form. — Head  very  much  elongate 
sembling  a  four-sided  p3rraraid.  Teeth  ]on?«  si 
compressed,  pointed,  slightly  curved,  and  very  flnel 
tilaled  on  their  edges,  twenty-four  in  each  jaw.  Ex 
apertures  of  the  nostrils  two  rounded  holes  on  each  i 
the  muzzle,  near  its  extremity.  Flattened  polvgonal 
in  juxtaposition  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
They  are  .of  two  sizes :  the  less  dilated  ones  are  < 
supra-orbital  regions  and  on  the  sides  of  the  craniun 
more  dilated  ones  cover  the  middle  of  the  verte 
inter-ocular  space  and  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzl 
sides  of  which  have  nearly  the  same  sort  of  scaly  cov 
The  temples  are  protected  by  a  pavement  of  small  ci 
scales.  On  the  nape  are  oval  tubercles,  each  «irro 
with  a  granulous  circle,  as  are  all  the  scales  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  those  of  the  head  and  the  upper  p 
the  toes  excepted.  Though  very  much  elongated,  th 
are  robust  and  armed  with  large  crooked  claws,  whii 
sharp  and  very  much  compressed.  On  their  inferio 
face  are  transverse  rows  of  square  groups,  each  com 
of  twenty  small  granular  tubercles.  Their  uppi-r  surt 
protected  by  smooth,  quadrilateral,  oblong  scales,  foi 
transverse  rows  slightly  imbricated.  The'tail  is  mow 
half  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  It  begins  to  pu' 
flattened  form  from  ri^ht  to  left  towards  the  second 
of  its  extent ;  but  the  double  scaly  carina  which  sunn 
it  shows  itself  at  a  previous  point.  Groups  of  smaU  i 
lar  tubercles^  like  thoee  qf  tlig  uadtr  part  of  the  toa 


,}  ptla*  aai  nlci  of  the  tud.  Oval  aail  ■lij;hlly 
IkhIm  Cbiffr  tho  loner  r*ciixis  nf  Our  noah  anil 
f«  rfoMltilateml  uni  flut  unn  kIkku  tli<! 
I  tiaiTiiw  ajiil  ^iiii^ly  cAritnittd  eviri  nnrs 

.  •  back,  and  llir  fmir  lltnli*.    II10  petilonkl 

_•  wni  nivi  nniiDth,  IliiHe  uT  llip  Hbilomrn  |nd  The 
I  qiiAJmi^kr,   ublom;,  and  with  m  liinfritiidiiwl 


e  flf  Un'  |)0»U-riaT  wgloB  of  Ihe  oimtikum :  lliere  U 
nifii-itrntly  ililiilt<il  to  rnvw  r  porltim  uf  th«  aoct- 

-      :r.it    i..l   tht'    iial.i-.      Ill    IVoiit    l^r  \\\t 


Heloderma.  i  _  , 
frc  C/iavcttr. — Sf.»U-t  or  luberulM  of  the  bodj 
or  not  »urniuinipd  with  stnaJI  »qo»moii*  gniiiu. 
toJi*!!.  "Hie  fillli  tueuf  Ibp  pMtwiur  ferf  inncrttt) 
kkiue  line  with  the  othfr  four.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.l 
^wlcrnif  have  tiot  tJie  »cftl«»  or  tubcrclM  nilh 
Jhey  aie  covered  »umiundvd  by  small  taiiamoun 
Ske  liic  raiu«»  Tilt  five  too*  of  eath  oflbr  po*- 
(Ct  of  tlic  Hflad'-rmata  w  irwtrted  on  ihe  wimc 
_Ml  line  whcrea*  in  Uic  t'ar^mi  Uie  lifth  Is  at- 
to  tTw  tiftUK  fwlhir  back  than  th?  othen.  TTie 
fctw  too,  IVom  Ihu'e  ol  the  Vnroni  for  thty  we 
ajircaMd  The  toil  uf  thu  H«loiletiu»  is  roundeil 
fttit  ita  LXleat 


le,  Htlmbrma  hnrridum. 
«>itOH.— Firm.— The  lecth  of  thi«  »pe«B  are 
L  warlv  »trai)[Jit.  very  mueb  pointed  and  hollowed 
mtv  <in>uUel.  The  head  l«  in  Hhape  a  luti^cdral 
Ul ;  it  TE  Uattcscd.  and  ubtuiiclT  ruuuUed  nt  ita  nil' 
Etlrcmitv.Dueiich  side  of  whVb  Mv  the  noriril*: 
rW  are  wwly  o\nl  and  clrciini»eiib«d  by  three 
t    The  iijiper  psrt  t>t  the  nose  i«  ftimlehBil  wi*  four 


mrved,  eouprcaifd.  nnd  very  tharp. 

Tbr  tail  19  ^Jtlnded  ana  nean;  cqinla  the  tiiuik  In 
letii^i:  itd  vciticillaiionit  are  tumpmird,  ahiivc,  of  lartre 
tubwreIrK,  and  belum,  nt  &a>,  i(uadriiii)(iilRr  vi'alta. 

t.'o('jitr. — Black-bnuvu  ubovc,  piusine  itita  pair  brona 
on  tht  lower  parti..  Heml  iiiiiibriii  in  colour.  The  i>eck 
Mid  bank  pri-m-nt  ru»ty  red  xpott.  K|iriiiklr(]  with  jrelUiiriifa 
or^%hitUh  pointn.  Belly  waikheil  nilh  yetUiw  on  a  bmwB 
groiiiKl.  The  bl*ck-brni>n  of  the  buck  diowa  lisdf  alao 
on  the  tail.  whiL'h  in  unnulnted  v.ilh  rcddudi. 

/i«i:at'' ty-~Mvx)co.  wliere  tliei'e  in  aa  emmeoua  but 
ggturral  btttief  that  the  Xaie  of  thU  «|wciBa  ii>  (ktal. 


Her*.  BtiC«rding  to  promiw.  we  proceed  lo  nvo  MttiB 
account  of  the  LaenTtifUr.  an  iar  a»  mir  Bjiaee  will  pprmit. 

The  LofierKftdu;  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Ctayi  ar™>i;dnctil. 
cMime  imt9edlatel>  atlcr  thu  '/Vi'-ir.  and  are  liillowtU  by 
llw  Ztiioi-iUtr.  .       „  ., 

Mr.  Gray's  IfmxrUntda  coBnUit  of  the  Kenera  Zw'^ 
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MeroleSt    Me^ulitut,    Calrita^    Algira,    Pwmmodromusy 
OphiopSt  and  Calonaura, 

We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  genera  Lacerta 
and  Zootoca  as  examples. 

Lacerta.    Linn. 

Gen^ic  Character. —'HiTOBi  with  a  distinct  collar.  Nos- 
trils situated  towards  the  outer  and  inferior  margin  of  the 
nasal  scuta.  An  osseous  superorbital  lamina.  Temples 
covered  with  scuta.  Scales  of  the  back,  orbiculo-poly- 
gonal,  slightly  carinated.    Palate  toothed.    (Bell.) 


Hejtd  of  Laeerta.  wen  from  above.    (DelU) 

Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  the  external  parts  from  which 
the  artificial  characters  of  the  present  group  are  founded 
are  principally  the  plates  covering  the  head,  as  above  de- 
lineated, common  to  the  whole  subfamily  Laceriina,  the 
scales  of  the  collar,  the  urae-anal  scale,  those  in  which  the 
femoral  pores  are  placed,  the  abdominal  plates,  and  those 
of  the  back  and  tail.  The  abdomen  is  covered  by  broad 
plates  applied  to  each  other  at  the  margins,  and  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows.  There  is  a  distinct  collar  of  over- 
laying scales  longer  than  those  which  cover  the  throat 
and  detached  from  those  which  cover  the  breast.  Scales 
of  the  back  and  sides  small  and  imbricated.  Those  of  the 
tail  arranged  in  distinct  and  even  whorls,  elongated  and 
narrow,  and  becoming  more  so  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.     Femoral  pores. 

Some  account  of  the  teeth  of  this  group  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Saurians.  Mr.  Bell  observes,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  teeth  which  are  placed  in  the  margins  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  there  are  also  a  few  very  minute 
ones  on  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  a  pin  or  tne  point  ot  a  penknife.  He  further  re- 
marks that  the  existence  or  absence  of  these  palatine  teeth 
would  perhaps  scarcely  be  admissible  alone  as  a  generic 
distinction  :  but  when  combined  with  others,  and  associated 
sUso  with  a  marked  difference  of  habit,  it  may  be  admitted 
•AS  a  valuable,  because  it  is  a  tangible  and  permanent 
rharacter ;  and  he  has  accordinglv  employed  it  as  one  of 
the  means  of  generic  distinction  between  the  two  English 
Lizards. 

Kxample,  Lticerta  agilit. 

Great  confusion  has  existed  touching  the  identity  of  this 
beautiful  English  species,  arising  from  the  application  of 
the  term  agilu  by  naturalists  to  the  common  Hzard  of 
their  several  countries.  This  has  not  escaped  the  acute 
observation  of  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  whose 
searching  diligence  and  well-employed  experience  have 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  lertebrata  of  Europe  sur- 
passed by  no  living  zooloj^st.  He  first  cleared  away  the 
mists  that  hung  over  this  8i)ecies;  and  in  his  Iiauna 
Italica  clearly  defined  the  true  Lticerta  agiii^,  or  Lacerta 
di  Linn  en, 

Mr.  Bell,  in  hb  elegant  work  on  Britiah  Reptiles,  follows 
out  the  inquiry  with  great  learning  and  inaustry,  and  as 
his  authority  on  the  subject  of  English  Reptiles  stands  as 
high  as  tliat  of  the  Prince  with  reference  to  European 
Ji*'ptilia  generally,  we  shall  take  our  descriptions  from  his 
pen. 

Di'scription. — Mr.  Bell  describes  this  species  as  varying 
exceedingly  in  colour  and  marking.  *  1  ne  most  common 
colour  of  the  uj)per  parts  is  a  sandy-brown,  with  obscure 
longitudinal  fasciic  of  a  darker  brown,  and  a  lateral  scries 
of  black  rounded  spots,  each  marked  with  a  yellowish 
white  dot  or  line  in  the  centre.  Tliere  is  often  in  this 
most  common  variety  more  or  less  of  green  on  the  sides. 

'  Another  variety  is  that  to  which  I  liave  before  alluded, 
in  which  the  upper  parts  are  more  or  less  of  a  green  hue. 
in  some  this  colour  is  brighter  and  lighter  than  in  others, 
but  the  usual  colour  is  a  rather  dull  brownish-green.  Not 
only  is  it  verj'  probable  that  the  passages  which  I  have 

?uoted  from  LinnKus  and  Miiller  indicate  this  variety,  but 
cannot  help  believing  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  oa 


record  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  Green  iJari,^ 
viridtBt  in  Ireland  and  in  Eni^land,  are  to  be  refcnti  % 
individuals  of  the  same  variety  of  our  preaent  ipcvi 
which  were  probably  of  unusually  vivid  hueM,  and  obttfui 
under  all  the  advantages  of  a  bnght  sunshine.  Suck  w^ 
doubtless  be  the  explanation  of  the  **  beautiful  gia 
Lacerta "  seen  by  Gilbert  White  ^*  on  the  sunny  bus 
near  Famham."  The  Prince  of  Mu&iznano,  in  his  Fcm 
Italica^  figures  a  variety  with  the  whole  of  the  back  of  i 
dull  black-red  colour.  The  under  side  is  usually  ofi 
whitish  or  greyish  colour,  varied  with  lis:ht  green  tons 
the  sides,  about  the  collar,  and  under  the  tail,  and  s  fci 
black  dots  scattered  about  those  partsi 

*  In  its  general  form  this  lizard  is  much  thicker  sad  !■ 
gracile  than  the  more  common  species.      The  hud  i 
rather  more  obtuse,  the  body  more  rounded,  and  thtb  I 
stronger  and  shorter.    The  relative  proportions  of  thitai  I 
and  the  body  vai^  exceedingly  in  dinerent  indinli^  I 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  length  tf  ft  f 
head  and  body  tog[ether  is  to  that  of  the  tail  ssthntfel 
four  nearly :    but  in  one  specimen  in  my  coUectJos  Ih  I 
proportions  are  nearly  eoual ;  and  in  that  which  isigvii  I 
above  (p.  28  of  Mr.  Belrs  work)  the  tail  is  even  eoasd»  I 
ably  shorter  than  the  head  and  body,  but  this  msy  bm 
occurred  from  the  mutilation  and  reproduction  of  thepr. 
The  legs  are  so  short,  that  when  the   posterior  ooo  n  / 
brought  forwards,  and  the  anterior  placed  backwards  pi- 
rallei  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  hinder  toes  do  as 
extend  farther  than  to  the  wrist  of  the  anterior  od«li 
which  respect  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  other  spciia 
In  this,  as  in  others,  however,  the  abdomen  of  th«  i«au 
is  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  the  male.    Tht  tM 
and  fourth  toe  of  the  fore-foot  are  nearly  of  ec^ual  length:  . 
Mr.  Jenyns  says  the  former  is  the  longer,  but  in  tome  ^t  I 
cimens  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  plates  of  the  bol ' 
are  similar  in  tHeir  general  form  and  proportions  to  tkos 
of  most  others  of  the  genus.    The  noBtrils  are  plsecdn 
the  outer  or  inferior  margin  of  the  nasal  plates,  and  vaA 
half-way  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margioa  Hi 
frontal  plate  is  elongate  penta^nal ;    the  anterior  m^ 
obtuse ;  the  lateral  margins  parallel,  but  slightly  contnctd 
about  the  middle  ;   the  interparietal  pentagonal,  asd  viA 
a  depressed  point  in  the  centre  ;    the  occipital  ven*  laL 
The  upper  eyelid  with  a  series  of  very  minute  scs)e&  ui  . 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lower  covered  by  similar  ona:  I 
the  space  between  the  eve  and  the  auditory  passage  corcnd  I 
with  plates,  of  which  the  two  superior,  lyinzimmeditfdf  | 
under  the  parietal,  are  much  the  lareest.     The  8caleii(| 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  round  or  polygonal,  ui  I 
slightly,  though    distinctly,  carinated.      Ine  abdoonl  I 
plates  in  six  rows,  the  middle  series  narrower  thsn  Ik  | 
adjoining  ones.    Prae-anal  plate  single,  of  a  brMd  ytt  • 
t agonal  form  ;  the  anterior  mar^n  bordered  by  four  giP 
of  plates.    Femoral  pores  varying  in  number  from  «i^ 
to  nfteen  on  each  side.    In  the  specimen  fisnired  at  Mi 
28,  there  are  eight  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other,  iv 
pores  are  in  this  species  placed  in  flat  triangular  fctia 
whilst  in  Zootoca  vivipara  the  scales  are  so  round  vk 
small  as  almost  to  form  tubes.    The  tiul  is  co%'ered  viA 
numerous  distinct  whorls,  according  to  Dug^  firom  V^ 
to  eighty,  of  elongated  scales,  which  are  longer,  narro*& 
and  more  distinctly  carinated  towards  the  extremity.  iW 
number  of  whorls  varies  considerably  in    different  iii- 
viduals.'    Total  length  of  one  of  moderate  size,  7  incte 
2  lines. 

I^icalitifand  Habits, — North  of  Europe,  as  high  as  Sw- 
den  and  Denmark  ;  rare  so  far  south  as  Italy.    Coibbh  I 
in  the  noilh  of  France  and  Central  Europe.    jSnglandiBr" 
Poole. 

Mr.  Bell  states  that  Z.  agitis  is  more  timid,  and  hi  ki 
eabily  rendered  familiar,  than  the  beautiful  green  lifld 
{L.  viridifi)  of  Guernsey  and  the  south  of  Europe.  *Vb 
latter  species,*  says  Mr.  Bell,  *may  be  readily  tamed,  oi 
taught  to  come  to  the  hand  for  its  food,  and  to  drink  ta 
the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  any  one  to  whom  it  is  acc» 
tomed.  It  will  lie  coiled  up  between  the  two  hands,  enjflf 
ing  the  warmth,  and  not  ottering  to  escape.  But  it  itfflv 
different  with  the  present  species,  which  appears  not  tolii 
susceptible  of  any  such  attachment.  It  will  indeed  l^ 
tempt  to  bite  any  one  who  handles  it,  which  I  have  nenr 
known  to  occur  with  the  Z.  viridis.  When  in  coofiae 
ment  it  ceases  to  feed,  conceals  itself  with  extreme  timidity 
when  approached,  and  ultimately  pines  ud  dies.' 
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mbcr  of  i^);g«  laid  by  tbi>  fcmitlii  ui  btiai  tvrrlie 
,  Id  holfovn  I'xcttiraUil  bv  ItiT  lor  a  imt.  Site 
n  wilh  unnil.  anj  luavM  lln-m  lu  Ibu  t*s*  "f  'b" 
'lell  uof  uptnioa  tlint  the  t^ijiiini  J»iw»JIoJ  a 
p  lime  twi(nv  tbey  at*  hntelicd     He  ■lf>c#  not 


t.M«U  *Il1U. 

Zootoca.     Wagl. 
W  Cflomrtw.— Ncwtrils.  tollsr.ttpcrorliitat  laniina, 
genuii  I^cerla.    TcmjiWs  tcivcrwl  wilh  a(tpi't«wd 
Scaleii  of  Die  buck  cloDgali-d  ntid  huxtiguaal- 
KlonUileM.    (Bell.) 

j(cn;rff on.— Smaller  unil  niorp  uleniln  limn  t.  aeilis. 
thu  head  mom  deprMssd,  nthtr  oarrawtr.  atid  tlia 
li-  »hnjTwr.  Pluttw  of  the  he»d,  in  siie  and  srmnec- 
.niihuut  luuclidifl'erencc,  with  the  cxcvplianof  thuw 
Ktamplct.  wliich  are  HUiaJIcr  &uJ  luure  uuraerons  tii 
m,  Ihim  iu  /,.  agilit.  Cnllaj-  of  nina  ifitXt*,  nearly 
ElKK  i«W8  of  aDdomiual  pklut.  the  middlu  and  oaXvs 
nurnwcr  than  the  iitteratsdiate.  Xiami  Kal«ii 
Iffer,  mori!  an^nlar,  and  with  a  I««  duitinct  ccu-iiui 

h  L.  agilii;  but  llie  caudal  Kalu»  nearly  almllar, 
more  a)etidcr,  and  toes  longer  in  proportion.  Femoral 

nine  or  ten  g«nendly,  pItKted  in  iicate»,  whicli  dlHW 
I  fnira  the  corrciiponding  ones  in  £.  agilit. 
twlom  and  markini^s vary  coiuiderably.  Tlic  upper 
n  gtnrnSXy  greenish-brown,  and  a  dark  brown  line, 
Mrtnuentlj'  inttmipted,  runn  down  the  middk  of  Ul<^ 
rParallcl  with  ttua  there  ia  on  each  Hide  a  broad 
ntrora  behind  Ihc  eyes  tii  n  greater  or  Ices  diitanei-' 

the  tftil.  Bfllween  these  and  tiie  venlral  Hlreak  orii- 
)rc  row*  of  black  dots  arc   oflcn  socn,  and  in  f«nie 

dol»  are  found  in  the  hroad  sidf-streak  itiwlf.    Thy 

ha*  tJie  under  side  of  tho  body  and  base  nf  hiit  tail 
Lwange,  spotiwl  wilh  blaek :  in  the  femiile  those 
d  the  tail  are  spotleaa  rreyish-zreen.  Total  Icuctli 
y  from  five  inehes  and  a  boir  to  iiix  inches  and  a 

Eo/ity  and  Habits. — *  Tliis  a^k  and  pretty  littto 
are.'  «y»  Mr.  Bell,  •  is  the  toramon  inhabitant  ol' 
It  all  onr  heaUli  and  banks  in  moat  of  the  districts  of 
ud,  and  extendiug  even  into  Scotland :  it  is  alio  one 
«  ttf  reptiles  found  in  Ireland.  On  the  Continent 
n^  docs  not  appear  to  ue  very  extcntive :    it  is  not 

I  la  Italy,  nor,  1  believe,  in  Fi-ance,  and  is  wry  pro- 
r  confined  in  a  ^eat  measure  to  our  own  latitude. 
lovcment*  are  beautiful,  xraclle,  at  well  as  rapid  :  il 
>■  out  of  its  hiding-place  during  the  warm  parb  of  the 
from  the  early  tpnng  till  autumn  has  far  advanced. 
ng  in  the  sun,  and  tuminf;  iU  head  with  a  sudden 
in  the  instant  that  an  insect  comeR  wiUun  ila  view, 
darliuK  like  liRhtnmi;  upon  its  prey,  it  sdies  it  with 
illle   sharp   tcefh   and   speedily   snaLIowa   it.      Thus 

II  often  take  a  g-i-eiit  number  oE  the  smaller  insecla. 
rring  tliote  of  the  dipterous  order,  though  it  will  not 
tt  many  oC  the  coleopteia  or  orthoptera,  il  they  be  not 

ad  of  depositing  her  e^i^  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched 

Mwarmth  of  tlie  suu,  as  ia  the  case  with  the  fonucr, 
f  P.  C,  No.  Ib3a. 


ih*  f*nMle  of  Die  preseal  «puciea  fetato*  llie  etn  «1|] 
the  Dt<tduet  until  tiie  young  are  icadv  tii  (tave  liwn    " 
Ilii7  Are  produced  aOve.    A>  in  all  I  bo  ovo-vivi] 
ropiilca,  tlie  coveiine  oi  Hie  egg  is  voiy  lliln,  and  t 

nicnibtanous.    In  lh)»nMpect  lbeydilfi>r  from  lliiiw    

ilefitwil  their  e^){»  before  the  embryo  is  rxuiusd.    In  the 
latlM  cade  a  more  efficient  prottelion  is  iv3C">*ary.  and  the 
covering  ia  eilliec  calcarcouji,  aj  in  the  tortutie»  and  i.-nivi)- 
diln,  or  of  a  Hulwlanee  reaeinbliox  parchuiimt,  an  Uuu*  at 
the  makes  and  moit  licards.    In  the  viper,  whidi  alio  pro-  ] 
duco*  ita  young  alive,  the  ooveriug,  a*  in  the  pre»itpt  1 
animal,  ti  extremely  thin,  and  very  oenly  lorn  ;  and  tliov  [ 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  locemton  of  thb  membnuiA 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  voung  (akft  plaee  in,  and  am 
oveiuiioned  by,  the  very  uut  oi  parturition.  i 

■  Aa  the  young  onea  are  occaidootlly  fnuod  wiOi  the  I 
mother,  thcro  in  tome  reason  to  believe  that,  theio  litll« 
auimaJs  aie  mA  wholly  devoid  of  the  inatinct  of  parej)ta)  i 
care  onti  tendance ;  tmt  it  i*  sesicely  phibabla  that  Uid  i 
exei'eiae  of  Ibiai  feeling  is  ever  very  powerful,  nr  that  it  1 
endure*  for  any  considerable  period.  The  youne  wiien  ' 
brought  forth  arc  fully  fomud,  and  capable  of  ronnliij;  J 
about,  and,  very  iiliortly  afterwuds.  of  taking  Ihdi'  i: — 
Ibod.    Tiie  UHial  number  in  from  tiirea  to  six. 

'  Allhuugh  I  have  alluded  to  the  sun's  Influence  oibeinf 
the  mcaiu  of  hastening  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  in  tfa« 
oviparous  rcplileik  it  is  not  to  bv  conduded  that  the  lame    , 
source  of  namith  is  unoeoeisary  in  the  present  aod  similar  A 
iiulaneei.    Ttie  only  ditferenee  is,  that  in  the  ovu-vinjw-  j 
reus  species  the  solar  htal  is  communicated  to  the  embiyit  1 
Uirough  the  medium  of  the  mother ;  ami  hence  w*  often 
8e«  the  pre^i^anl  female  about  the  montti  of  Juno  ecu 
ftantly  basbinK  in  the  sun,  and  lying  in  such  a  pmition  t 
to  exiKue  tlie  Dody  moat  fuUy  to  lis  ioHucuce.    Kvcry  on 
who  has  watched  the  habits  of  our  native  reutilca,  mui 
have  aiten  the  uimc  circnmitnnc*  in  the  gravid  female  of 
the  Common  Viper;  and  may  have  observed  how  mudt 
more  reluctantly  and  tardily  slic  leave*  like  genial  spot  than 
the  mole.' 


The  following  prfpotttlions  in  Ww.  Phyidologtral  S^'lti 
of  Vne  MuiBum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  illustrative 
of Ihe organkiation  of  T^erU  agHia .•— Nos.  446, ffi6,  2210, 
■^il-^,  -221.1,  2214,  2215,  2216,  2219,  22IQ,  222U,  2223,  2431. 
SiHS,  334U,  3300. 

FosHL  Vara.s  id*  ? 

Many  ut  the  extinct  camivowus  Saurians.  such  aa  Gao- 
NACHiis,  Meoalo»avrI!k,  Mosasaurds, and  others,  come  so 
near  in  many  iioinb  of  their  organimtion  to  the  Varanido' 
now  in  exiitcnci%  Ihat  it  almost  becomes  a  question 
whetlier  1iiB¥  might  not  be  clawed  aa  belonging  lo  that 
family,  liuleed  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  onuiige  them 
'  Voi„XXVI^T 


V  A  R  i; 

irithoat  a  query  under  the  title  of  Foaail  Varaniant.  We 
should  however  remember,  that  great  undoubtedly  aa  the 
resembance  is,  in  the  teeth  especially,  between  those  foB- 
uls  and  the  living  Varans,  there  are  other  anil  crocodilian 
eletnentg  in  the  orfjanization  of  the  former,  which  make  it 
h&rdly  justifiable  to  include  those  antient  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  dragona  under  the  family  Varanida. 

Here  may  be,  perhaps,  most  aptly  placed,  with  the  re- 
servation however  above  alluded  to,  Professor  Oitgq's 
Raphioiaurug. 

This  new  genus  was  introduced  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Geological  Societv  of  London,  and  published  in  the 
uxth  volume  of  the  Irensactions  of  that  Society  with  the 
rollowing  title :  •Detchpliono/  the  fcrlrbral  Oilumn  qf 
a  small  Lacerline  Saurian  from  the  C/iM.' 

The  specimen  consisted  of  a  chain  of  small  vertebres  in 
their  natural  relative  position.  The  t)adies  of  these  ver- 
tebree  are  united  by  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  socket 
being  on  the  anterior,  and  the  ball  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  vertebra ;  and  they  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  Sau- 
rian class  of  Reptiles  by  the  presence  of  many  long  and 
slender  ribs,  and  by  the  conversion  oftwo  vertebra  through 
the  length  and  strength  of  their  Iraiisverse  processes  into  a 
sacrum.  Remains  of  an  ischium  and  pubis  were  connected 
with  the  left  side  of  the  sacnim,  proving  that  the 'reptile 
had  liinder  extremities  as  ivell  developed  as  they  are  in  the 
generality  of  Saurians ;  no  trace  however  of  cither  ante- 
rior or  jiosterior  extremities  nor  of  head  existed.  The  spe- 
cimen IS  in  the  rich  collection  of  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 
Egcrton,  Bart. 

'  With  tliis  evidence  of  the  primniy  group  of  reptiles  to 
which  the  Ibssul  belongs,  there  next  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined,' says  Professor  Owen, '  to  which  division  of  Sau- 
rians having  ball-and-socket  vertebral  joints  it  was  to  be 
rtferred.  In  the  Crocodilian  or  Ijirieate  group  the 
transverse  costigerous  processes  are  elongated,  the  posterio 
ribs  are  ejiclusuvely  attached  to  these  processes,  and  three 
four,  or  five  of  the  vertcbnc  which  precede  ttie  sacrum  ari 
rihless,  and  consi'quently  reckoned  an  lunibarvertebrm  ;  ii 
the  Lacertine  Sauiians  llierc  are  never  more  than  two  lum 
bar  veriebrw,  and  all  the  ribs  are  supported  on  short  con 
vex  processes  or  tubercles. 

'  In  tlie  present  fosral  e.ich  rib  is  articulated  by  a  lungk 
head  to  «  short  process  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  attached 
to  all  the  vertebrK,  except  the  one  immediately  preceding 
the  sacrum :  these  characters,  with  the  sleuilcmcss  and 
uniform  length  of  the  ribs,  and  the  degive  of  convexity  in 
the  articulai'  ball  of  the  vertebne,  jirove  incontestably  that 
the  fuAsil  is  part  of  a  Saurian  appertaining  to  the  inferior 
or  I.acertine  group. 

'The  costal  tid)crcles  are  developed,  as  in  other  I.aeer- 
tians,  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebrae ;  the  under  suriace  of  the  vertebra  is  smooth, 
concave  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  convex  transversely. 

'  As  there  arc  twenty-one  connt  vertebrae 'anterior  to  llie 


I,  including  the  single  lumbar,  the  'IoNhI  cannot  be 
iTHTrcd  to  the  genera  Stfllip,  Aeama,  ttiolrjiia,  Lyrioc 
jihitlm,  Ba*iliKuii,  An'ilU,  or  Cmyueleon  ;  but  a  comji 


n  may  be  instituted  between  it  and  the  Monitor*,  Igu- 
anas, and  Scinks.  In  the  ab^'ncc  of  cranium,  teeth,  and 
extremities,  any  closer  approximation  of  the  fossil  to  exist- 
ing forms  would  be  hazardous,  and  too  conjectural  to  yield 
any  good  scientific  results.' 

I'rofesior  Owen  then  observes,  Uiat  if  the  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  Lacertian  from  the  lower  chalk  near  Cam- 
bridge should  be  of  the  same  species,  as  it  agrees  in  size 
nith'  that  al)ovc  described  from  the  same  titrmation  in 
Kent,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  chalk  Lacer- 
tian is  generically  distinct  from  any  known  existing  lizard. 
It  contains  twenty-two  close-set  awl-shaped  teeth,  anchy- 
losed  by  their  bases  to  an  outer  alveolai  parapet  of  bone. 


VARA^reS.    [MovrroRs;  Varasid*.] 


4  V  A  R 

VARCHI.  JTBioiii.] 

VARCHI,  BfiNEDBTTO,  bom  at  Florenc*  inl 

sent  by  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  to  Pitt  1 
law;  but  at  his  father's  death  he  f^Te  up  the 
which  he  had  no  taste,  and  applied  himself  nhnll} 
rature.  At  the  time  of  the  fail  of  the  Florentine  i 
Varchi,  who  lielonged  to  the  losing  party,  emig 
Padua  and  Bologna,  whf  re  he  became  intimate  will 
and  qtf^  Irained  iben.  SoiRe  yeim  alter,  Cosmo 
flrmly  esfablished  on  the  ducal  uutiniq  oC  Florence, 
Varctii,  and  appointed  him  one  of  fTie'  directon 


V  Florentine  Academy,  which  he  inatttufed  for 
ieof  cultivating  the  Tuscan  language  &ad  |^i 
9  Blandard  writers.     The  academy  fritterea   a^ 


time  in  pedantic  and  interminable  disputes  fb 
words,  but  it  brought  forth  also  some  lueftil  woi^ 
which  was  the  '  Ercolano '  of  Varchi,  a  disquisitin 
form  of  dialogue,  on  language  in  general,  and  rai 
ticularly  on  the  Tuscan  language,  Varchi  mi 
that  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  language,  which  he,  thr 
excess  of  nationalily,  calls  Florentine,  was  suited 
l)ranch  of  literature  and  to  every  style  of  writi 
capable  of  expressing  all  kinds  of  sentiments  and 
tions,  however  varied.  This  he  kbovired  to  provel 
Intions  from  the  Latin.  He  published  traiiila' 
Seneca, '  De  Beneficiis,'  and  of  Boctbius,  ■  De  Conw 
He  wrote  commentaiies  On  Danfe  arid  Petmrch,  ■ 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems.  But  the  princi; 
duction  of  Varchi  is  tlie  '  Storia  Fiorentiiia,"  from  I 
1527  to  IMS,  an  important  period,  which  embn 
Inst  stniggle  and  fall  of  the  republic,  the  tiranni 
dissolute  rule  of  Alessandro  de'lledici,  which  ent 
his  assassination,  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  to  th 
throne,  end  the  subsequent  inroad  of  fllippo  Str 
his  band  of  malcontents,  which  ended  in  the  tl 
Montemurlo  and  the  death  of  the  leaders.  Vare 
it  at  the  desire  of  Cosmo,  and  he  has  been  char; 
partiality  towards  his  patron.  This  partialis-  howi 
probably  a  matter  of  feeling  and  hatiit,  and  not  i 
affectation.  Besides,  Duke  Cosmo  was  certainly 
superior  man.  Placed  when  a  mere  youth  in  a  veij 
position,  and  in  times  of  universal  comiption,  he 
himself  stern  and  even  cruel  towards  bts  eiiemi 
he  elt'ected  also  much  good,  and  strove  to  heal 
the  wounds  inHicted  by  the  wars,  revolutions,  anan 
misgnvernment  of  nearly  half  a  century.  That  hi 
character  has  been  represented  aa  worse  thao 
by  the  reports  of  his  enemies,  is  an  opinion  cntetti 
several  reHccting  and  dispassionate  writers.  Van- 
rative  is  very  diffuse,  and  his  language  abounds  t 
pular  Florentine  forms  of  speech,  which  are  perl 
colloquial  lor  the  gravity  of  history^  His  work 
published  for  a  long  time  after  his  death  ;  vel  p( 
trans])ired  in  his  lifetime,  and  drew  upon  1iim 
geaiice  of  powerful  peraons  whom  he  had  expose> 
night  he  was  attacked  and  stabbed  in  several  par 
body.  He  however  recovered,  and  althou^  thi 
parties  remained  unknown  or  unpunished,  Diite 
endeavoured  to  compensate  him  for  the  iiyuiy  he 
ceivcd  by  making  him  a  gill  of  his  pretty  coui 
called  '  La  Topaja,'  and  of  the  clerical  benefice  ol 
varchi.  Pope  Paul  111.  invited  him  to  Home,  but 
declined  the  offer.     He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1">63. 

Not  many  years  since  a  small  critical  work  of 
was  discovered  in  MS.  in  the  Maijliabecchi  Lil 
Florence,  and  published  under  the  title  of  '  Errori  i 
Giovio  nella  Storia,'  Florence,  1821, 

(Corniani,  /  Sfcnli  delln  Lrltfrnfura  lUiliana 
Imschi,  fiforia  drf/a  Lrffirratiira  Ilidiann.) 

VARE'NIUS,  BEHNHAHDUS.  aullior  of  a  ti* 
systematic  geography,  of  which  Nevrton,  when  1 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  pul>lis1 
edition  for  the  use  of  his  students,  was  a  native  o 
in  the  territory  of  Liinebui^,  now  part  of  the  kini 
Hanover.  The  maleriaUfora  Life  of  Varenius  ar* 
ably  meagre.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known 
parentage,  the  time  of  liis  birth,  or  the  events  of  1 
howl.  'Ilie  library  of  the  British  Museum  contains 
of  a  Thesis  on  Aristotle's  definition  of  motion,  pri 
Hamburg  in  1012,  wliiih  Varenius  underl.ikes  to 
on  the  luth  of  November,  in  a  public  disputnlion 
thcpresidency  of  his  tutor  Joachim  Jungc,  rector  a 
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.  -^  Iho  2Znd  of  June  an  put  itr  tii>  thAle  prevlDus 
lying  (b«  dt«rec  of  doctor  of  tncilicjno.  This  ■  in- 
^  ttiimi*'  i*  cl«dic>tUd  liy  the  uuthor  tu  llw  buryo- 
land  setiBtoi-nor  LuiitibuTB.  Varemtis's  '  Ppwriirtioii 
III '  KAi  Tiuhliihi-d  R.t  AiTii,tC'i'ilniii  in  l*i'19 ;  it  m 
id  (0  thv  liiii-£^iiia!itcri  iin<l  MaHtum  of  Ha.nibiir^, 
diitu  of  till!  dvtiivaliuti  IS  Aiiuli-itlao),  the  roI^Dds 
July,  alioul  a  neck  nRtit  ht-  \uui  taken  hu  di^i^rec-. 
^lu  a  th«  r«AiHia  fur  tledicatiuK  ^^  Ijook  to  tlic 
ntir*  or  IlBinlinrg,  bU  having  leam«l  the  flnt  cie- 
J)t  ^hUuwiihy,  mAlhcmutici,  imd  nliytlu  in  thn 
Ivum  Ofth&tcity.  Intll«  nrcface  addriMcd  tu  the 
:iht  niKntiaiH  thht  nftcr  ho  hint  t'liii  in.!  i,..  ,ii.,.,i.il 
■  -  tn^  wat  tor  ilimedeleiTBtl  Ciim  .  ,  i 
;  the  «ra»U  proB-p«cl  he  lud  ui  i 

:  und  lh»l  in  thUiUte  or  mind  in-  ^ -i   '■..■■■.: i- 

to  the  btiidy  of  iihiiusuiihy  nud  liii.-  mnuiL-umticjii 
c«.  nurine  this  intcrvR.1  he  had  ronipo*cd  a  tivHtisu 
'Jeiuii  Sculiimi.'  hut  hdd  licL-n  unut)!!-  tii  And  a  puli- 
:  for  a  work  su  remute  frum  pu^uins  lutvrcitt.  At  luit 
[icninK  b(d  preseritod  it«lf  tir  oiiKring  into  owdicid 
!•:«,  iiavxiag  otdy  usicndur  prmpvct  at  remuneration  at 
bnC  on  the  other  hand  ample  opportunities  ol'tici|idiing 
ic:il  knuwtcdge.  He  hai!  rcM>lvMl,  he  jirocecdi,  to 
ftc«  this  opportunity.  luid  to  restrict  biA  inquiries  io 
I  to  medicine,  ami  to  E;cometiy  and  jitijuicit,  wliieh 
pUB«d  imnottiuit  nticiliiirT  idui&ini.  He  ttiua  Ic 
»  inferred  tti&t  ttie  publicUion  of  hi^  accoiiiit  uf 
E  which  he  df«cribe«  »«  an  amu»nmBnt  of  hii,  leisure 
Eilk  attempt  to  preictit  in  a  lyilcroutic  form  ami  in 
Kh  longua^  a  compendioOH  view  of  tlie  inl'orii):i- 
^wecting  tnnt  empire  contained  in  Dutch  and  I'cr- 
KauthuiS.  wit*  hU  farewell  to  cunuruj  lilerulure. 
iBhntcmalic  Gflopraphy  '  C  Oeognipnia  Gvnerali* ')  of 
kiua  tnu  originnliy  pufilished  at  Am*tcnlain,  in  105(). 
1  dedivaUon  uf  thw  work  to  the  «enBtor«  of  Aiuttci'dain. 
nUuir  ftlludes  to  his  account  of  .laiian,  [«ibU«iicd  liie 
before,  and  italii  \u  liii  ruuon  Tor  dedicatiu|;  the 
to  them,  Oiat  he  had  fonnd  in  tlieb  oily  iitt  Mvlum 
h«  mcanji  of  pursuing  his  Ktudi<w  witcn  obliged  to  fiy 
his  nattv«  ixiuntiy^  lalil  watte  by  tlie  rava^s  of  war. 
Itinates  hia  intontion.  if  the  Gtio^aphy  i*  favonrably 
>ti,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  wnrk  on  utn  food  and  drink 
'ious  natioiiSi  and  on  the  diCferent  kinds  of  medicines 
:  aiuong  thVRi.  These  incidental  notices  in  the  dedi- 
w  and  preCacen  of  the  works  »«  have  mentioned 
ir  to  establish  the  identity  of  their  author,  and  Biipply 
it  outline  of  his  hiatoiy  from  1042  to  tBSQ.    0(  the 

rieot  hiHtory  of  Varemua  we  have  found  no  trace, 
that  Chalmers  aa^rt^  on  what  nntliority  wc  have 
unable  to  discover,  (hat  he  died  in  IflOO.  Jodier 
ona  a  Henricus  Varenius,  a  native  of  Hervord  in 
ihalin,  who  wiu  nt  one  time  chaplain  to  Dutce 
atua  of  BrunBmck-Liinebare,  and  died  pastor  and 
intendont  of  the  church  at  Ulzen  In  1636 :  this  may 
been  a  relation  (father?)  of  Bernhardus  Varenius. 
lescription  of  Japan  ('  Dcsctiptio  Rcgni  Japooiat')  is, 
I  been  noticed  atHive,  a  mere  compilation.  It  wai 
ud  of  a  series  of  similar  monographs  of  actually 
Iig  stst«>  published  by  the  Elzevirs.  Prefixed  in  a 
'~tion  on  what  constitnles  a  slate  ;  a  list  of  the  utalea 
fch  tlie  world  was  divided  at  the  time  of  publics- 
Eld  a  catalogue  of  the  authorities  (»>nsulted  for  the 
Rbf  Japan.  Ati  appeniUt  contains  a  notice  of  the 
vJapan,  and  tame  information  respecting  Siam  and 
^  Annexed  ia  an  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
it,  and  a  namtive  of  tlie  introduction  into  and  sup- 
Lnf  Cliristianity  in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Oiristina. 
j(8wGden.  iiKitly,  there  is  a  iihort  view  of  all  reli- 
le 'Oeographia  G<>neralis' )!(  dirldcd  into  three 
u  author  Inats  in  the  first  and  second  of  genenl 
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tieru  of  pUceA},  aner 
the  constniciion  of  globes 
tuncw,  and  the  sensiblr  ai 
are  devoted  lu  aa  expositii 
navijiation.    "Die  work  Is  I 


arrange  meat,  and  lucid  ejt|i. 
dcntiy  bail  eitenslve  acijuiii 
wider  and  more  reicntiflc 


..uit^  no(f4 

i  liiAlory  titan  a 


Srevalied  for  well  ni);h  a  century  after  his  book  wit»  pul>- 
jdied.  Ncwtfln's  editions  of  th»  '  GoogTHfibm  GuneiaJic*' 
(187^  and  1081^  contain  important  improvemrnts  in  thi 
iDolheniaticai  theory  and  correclionn  of  tlie  tublei  nf  Mi. 
tudes  and  longitude*.  Jurin,  a  fbllom  nf  Trinity  Ctdlege; 
C&mbridi^e,  at  tJie  iUggeBtiou  of  Bentley,  publiihcd  a  »vw 
L-ditipn  with  an  apprndiv,  containinj;  thp  i»u»t  recent  diiM 
uo*erii^  in  1712,  An  Eiittlish  tranjdation  of  .InnnV  <rdilion 
by  Dugdiile,  rt<via^d  by  Shaw,  nan  published  in  Limdun 
iflc  second  idition  of  this  linnilation  i»  daiml  17:18.  TIio 
contents  of  Juriu"*  appendix  are  tutrodoecd  inio  the  bodf 
of  the,  work ;  and  th<!  geotjaphical  immenrKlute  ami 
positiuni  are  adapted  to  (he  bi'st  Eni^lith  mB|n>.  A  Prencll 
translation  from  Ihis  English  edition,  by  Depubiieiix,  wa 
published  at  Paris  in  17M.  The  publication  of  Vnreinusa 
'  Oecgrapliia  Geoemlis '  luarku  tUi  eJTudi  In  tlit  htdiny  of 
geography. 

(Viuvnms,  lin  DfAnilinnf  tnata*  Arintntfltct,  Hooi* 
burg:,  1942;  Di  Fcbri  in  (r*nm?.  Lugduni  Bntavorum, 
l&lS;  Dfiicriplia  Regni  Jajmtiien,  Amstelodaemi,  ItlO; 
Geagrap/iia  Genrraliii,  Contabrigint.  16HI  ;  /d.  Ang/^hj 
niicdale,  Londou,  1T38;  /(/.  Oat!.,  pur  Depuialtux.  Pari*, 
17B5;  Philaiophical  Tramactinns,  vol.  vfi. ;  Eloy.  Dio- 
liminaire  HiHttriqiu  tie  h  M&tirlne  i  Jucher.  Altganfinr^ 
Gelfhrtm  LeTteon  ;  Chalmers's  liiographical  UifU^nary; 


digtingniAcd  Snotiish  painter 


VAKEaE.     rCoMP.I 
VARGAS.  LITIS  DK.  a 


VARGAS.  : 
of  the  sixteenth  century; 
the  Unit  who  ratabli^cd  a  Correct  and  grand  itylr  of  design 
in  oH  and  in  fresco  poiaibg  In  Anitalueia^  where,  until  his 
time,  the  Golliic  taste  prevailed  generally.  He  exhibilcil 
a  dispcisilion  to  excel  in  design  at  n  very  early  age.  and  hia 
natunti  taste  dlsapproviag  of  tlie  style  of  the  artii>tit  of  Iiis 
own  country,  he  determined  npon  viriting  Italy  and  rtudy- 
ing  tlic  wurki  of  the  great  most^'ri  of  tliat  country.  He 
accordingly,  in  1^27,  went  to  Rome,  and  is  said  Io  have 
Ixfcome  a  scholar  of  P^no  del  Va^  the  beautiea  of 
whose  style  and  of  the  Roman  school  he  fully  mastered. 
Vnrgan  remained  twenty-eight  yeai«  in  Italy :  Ida  first 
known  wrtfk  in  Seville  is  dated  IKW.  Cenn  Uermodci 
contradicts  the  account  of  I'alomino  about  Var|;aji*  re- 
turning to  Seville  ai^er  a  seven  years'  sojmirs  at  Kome.  and 
finding  himself  inlferior  Io  Antonio  Florcs  (or  rather  Fran- 
cisco Frutet,  as  Bermudes  says)  and  I'edro  de  Uampaiia, 
returning  for  another  seven  years  to  Ilaly ;  and  he  points 
out  other  inaccuracies  in  Palomiuu's  noticu  of  this  painter, 
for  example,  the  compliment  paid  to  VargM' nicture  in  the 
cathedral,  called  La  Gamba,  by  Perei  dl  Alewslu,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  St.  Christopher,  which  is  an  Sun- 
chroniiun,  as  the  St.  Chrlstoplier  was  not  painted  until 
ID94,  sixteen  years  afler  the  death  of  Vargas,  who  died  in 
1068,  and  not  11^90,  as  is  stated  by  P&limuno.  VargM  esta- 
blished a  grcialer  leputation  at  SevDlc  llian  any  painter 
that  preceded  him,  and  he  executed  monr  excellent  works 
there  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Which  deservedly  raolt  him  with 
the  fltat  painters  of  Ilaly,  His  design  was  correct  in  out- 
line and  grand  in  style;  hw  Ibreshorlenlnga  were  admira- 
ble, and  in  this  reaped  he  is  unrivalled  in  Spain ;  and  had 
hi*  works  been  n^  conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  as  they  were  fur  brilliancy;  composition,  cha- 
racter, and  expression,  Vaigw,  says  Bermudei.vroiild  hara 
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been  the  first  amonff  Spanish  painters.  Els  principal 
works,  which  are  all  religious,  are  at  Seville, — in  the 
Cathedral;  in  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Marta;  in  Santa 
Cruz ;  in  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca ;  in  the  Merced  Calzada ; 
in  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre;  and  in  the  Casa  de  la 
Misericordia.  Some  of  these  works  are  nearly  totally 
decaj^ed;  others  have  been  badly  restored:  in  the  last- 
mentioned  place  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Var^ 
is  described  as  having  been  a  very  amiable  man,  but  ne 
was  of  a  melancholy  and  superstitious  turn  of  mind :  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  chastising  himself,  and  used  to  lie  in  a 
coffin  some  hours  anday  meditating  upon  death. 

(Bermudez,  Diccionario  Hisiorico,  &c.) 

VARI,  Buffon's  name  for  the  Lemur  Macaco  of  Lin- 


naeus. 


This  Macauco  is  white  Spotted  with  black,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  fur  of  the  body  is  variegated  with  large  black 
and  white  patches.  The  lurry  hair  of  the  cheeks  is  very 
long,  whence  it  has  been  al^o  called  the  Ruffed  Lemur. 

Locality. — Madagascar,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common. 

Food;  Habits, — Fruits  form  the  only  nourishment  of  this 
beautiful  and  elegant  creature.  In  captivity  it  is  mild  and 
endearing  in  its  manners.  One  wliich  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park  was  disposed  to  be  very  familiar.  Anxious 
to  be  noticed,  it  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors,  and  would  even  attempt  to  arrest  them  as  they 
passed  with  its  little  hands,  that  they  might  gratify  it  by 
caressing  it  or  bestowing  a  little  fruit  upon  it. 

VARIABLE,  A  quantity  is  said  to  vary  when  it 
changes  value,  whether  gradually,  or  bv  jumps  or  starts. 
The  notion  of  a  variable  quantit)r  is  the  nrst  which  must  be 
established  in  teaching  the  Differential  Calculus,  and 
requires  a  little  explanation. 

One  magnitude  at  least  is  hardly  conceivable  without  the 
notion  of  variation ;  we  mean  time  or  duration.  Reckon- 
ing from  a  fixed  epoch,  the  idea  of  the  present  time  is  no- 
thing but  that  of  the  other  extremity  of  a  variable  quantity, 
the  variation  of  which  we  cannot  suspend,  even  in  thought. 
Again,  in  space-magnitudes,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to 
consider  them  as  formed  by  variation,  yet  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  so,  and  we  are  constantly  learning  the  variation  of 
length,  area,  or  solidity  consequent  upon  motion.  And 
we  can  even  consider  this  variation  as  arising  from  no 
act  of  our  own,  as  independent  of  us,  and  out  of  our 
power  to  stop  :  though  even  when  this  is  physically  true, 
namely,  that  the  variation  is  out  of  our  power,  we  can  con- 
ceive or  imagine  that  it  docs  stop,  and  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  such  stoppage.  Variable  magnitude^  then,  pre- 
sents natural  ideas,  such  as  we  not  only  easily  acquire,  but 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose 
that  we  could  help  acquiring. 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  number,  the  case  is  much 
altered.  The  constant  phrase  of  an  algebraist,  *  let  :r  be  a 
variable  quantity,'  clear  as  it  may  be  where  quantity  means 
magnitude,  is  not  quite  so  plain  when  quantity  means 
number  as  the  representative  of  magnitude,  lliere  is 
something  to  be  said  as  to  how  number  is  imagined  to  vary 
at  all :  and  still  more  as  to  its  gradual  variation. 

Number  is  an  abstraction  of  the  mind ;  it  is  not  magni- 
tude, but  a  mode  of  reference  of  one  magnitude  to  another. 
If  we  might  dare  to  say  it,  number  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  opinion  about  magnitude  than  of  magnitude  itself. 
When  we  speak  of  a  symbol  representing  a  variable  num- 
ber, we  know  that,  though  we  say  the  symbol  changes 
its  values,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  arbitranly  change  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol.  We  can  imagine  (waiving  all 
question  about  the  possibility  of  our  imagination,  or  its  me- 
taphysical truth)  everything  annihilated  except  two  mate- 
rial points,  one  or  both  of  which  are  in  motion  with  respect 
to  the  other :  but  we  cannot  in  such  a  case  imagine  x  to 
be  a  symbol  of  a  variable  number.  Unless  some  intellect 
be  in  existence  to  mean  somethins^  by  x,  or  to  make  a 
symbol  of  x,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  variable  num- 
l>er,  or  as  the  abstract  idea  of  number  at  all.  When  we 
•ay,  let  x  be  a  variable  number,  we  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  mean.  Jet  x  be  a  symbol  which  at  one  time  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make  to  stand  for  one  number,  and  at 
another  time  for  another. 

Now  as  to  gradual  \'ariation.  A  point  never  changes 
its  distance  from  anotlier  by,  say  a  foot,  without  making 
every  atsignable  leaser  change  in  the  interval.    Or,  a  line 


which  IS  lengthened  from  AB  to  AC  by  the  nolk 
point,  must  at  some  period  of  the  change  be  equal 
if  AD  be  anything  between  AB  and  AC.  At  leait 
necessaiy  condition  of  our  existence  to  believe  this  t 
evident  as  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
though  [Space  and  Time]  we  l>elieve  some  wo 
found  to  deny  it.  But  in  the  case  of  number,  we 
form  anything  but  an  approximation  to  this  idea  of  \ 
variation.  We  can  pass  from  1  to  2  by  successive  d 
millions  of  millions  of  steps  if  we  please  :  that  is,  A 
senting  a  small  fraction,  we  can  proceed  from  1  to  2 
steps  1  -1-  A,  1  -f-  24>  1  -h  3^»  ^m  ^^  such  manner  \ 
shsill  not  arrive  at  2  till  a  million  of  million  of  stq 
been  made.  But  this  is  not  gradual  variation,  sac 
in  our  ideas  when  we  think  of  a  line  increasing  in 
by  the  recession  of  one  extremity  from  the  other, 
we  subdivide  our  steps  ever  so  far,  can  we,  in  co 
cease  to  make  steps ;  that  is,  we  cannot  imagine  j 
variation  of  number.  When  therefore  we  talk  of  x 
ing  for  a  number,  which  is  also  to  represent  the  nui 
units  in  a  variable  length,  we  can  omy  mean  that  o 
merical  progression  can  be  made,  if  we  please,  by  i 
small,  that  whatever  length  AD  may  represent,  the 
representatives  of  some  or  other  of  the  numerical  t 
wnich  we  pass  from  the  number  in  AB  to  the  nuo 
AC,  may  be  made  as  near  to  AD  as  we  please.  It 
doubt,  in  this  essential  distinction  between  the  id 
volved  in  the  variation  of  number  and  in  that  of 
tude,  that  the  existence  of  Incommbnsurablk  qu 
takes  its  rise. 

The  first  steps  of  the  Differential  Calculus  areofl 
barrassed  by  a  mode  of  speaking,  which  appears  a 
different  symbols  were  used  for  the  same  thing, 
it  is  said,  Met  xhe  sl  variable,  and  v  a  function  < 
variable,  such  that  y  is  always  =  x*.  Then  let  a:  be  d 
into  2?  H-  A,  in  consequence  of  which  y  becomes  v  -f 
that  y  -^.  A  =  (a?  -f-  A)*.*  Now  if  x  be  the  symool 
variable  quantity,  which  can  only  mean  this,  tha 
before  the  quantity  has  changed,  and  after,  it  isrepn 
by  rr,  how  can  it  be  allowed  both  to  let  x,  as  i1 
imply  its  own  variation  in  its  very  meaning,  and  ye 
X  into  x  +  hio  denote  that  x  changes  ?  'fte  truth  i 
the  language  is  incorrect :  it  should  be  as  follows 
there  be  two  variable  quantities,  one  of  which  is  alw; 
square  of  the  other;  let  x  be  the  value  first  given 
of  the  variables,  and  y  to  the  other,  so  that  y  =  x*. 
let  a  new  value  a?  +  A  be  given  to  the  first  variable, ; 
sequence  of  which  the  second  becomes  y  +  A,  « 
V  4-  ^  =  (a?  +  ^)*-  I^  ftict,  X  does  not  represent  a 
ble  quantity,  but  a  certain  value  given  to  a  variable 
tity. 

Variation.  Under  this  head  comes  the  expli 
of  a  part  of  the  language  of  proportion  which  it 
used,  and  which  was  once  very  prominent  in  Eni^lis 
thematical  writings.  We  refer  to  such  phrases 
following : — A  varies  as  B — A  varies  inversely  as  I 
gravitation  of  particles  varies  inversely  as  the  squi 
their  distances — the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pew 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  its  length,  &c. 

When  we  say  that  one  thing  varies  as  another,  we 
that  there  are  two  variable  magnitudes,  which  hav 
property,  that  if  when  the  first  changes  from  A  to  I 
second  changes  from  a  to  6,  then  A  is  to  B  in  the 
proportion  as  a  to  6.  And  when  we  say  that  one 
vanes  inversely  as  another,  we  mean  that  if  when  th* 
changes  from  A  to  B,  the  second  changes  from  a  to  6,  tl 

1.1 


A  :  B 


b""' 


a. 


Tlie  modes  of  denoting  these  laws  of  connection  qs 
be,  in  English  works — 


A  oc  a 


A  oc  — 

a 


These  were  in  fact  but  modes  of  writing  the  equation 

A  =  ea 


a 


in  a  manner  which  should  recognise  their  existence  wil 
obliging  us  to  think  of  the  particular  value  of  the  eon 
c.  According  to  the  preceding  equations,  if  we  tab 
first,  and  suppose  that  A  changes  into  B  when  a  cfai 
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.  we  see  obvioiuly  that  A  -7-  B  is  the  nme  aia  -s-&. 
being  equal  to  c.  And  A  a  a  infonni  ns  that 
a  ifl  always  the  same  quantity,  without  saying  what 

ten  one  quantity  varies  as  both  of  two  others  jointly, 
US  that  if  eitiier  of  the  second  and  thixd  mentioned 
n  constant,  the  first  varies  as  the  other.  Thus  the 
of  a  quantity  of  goods  varies  jointly  as  the  number  of 
( and  the  price  of  each.  At  a  given  price  j>er  article, 
hole  price  varies  as  the  number  of  things;  for  a 
number  of  thin^  {he  whole  price  varies  as  the  price 
e.  When  x  vanes  as  y  and  s  jointly,  the  equation 
iffs  is  implied. 

are  rather  inclined  to  rej^ret  the  complete  disappear- 
)f  the  notation  of  variations  which  has  taken  place 
1  the  last  few  yean,  though  the  phraseology  is  still 
ne  degree  of  use.  It  is  now  umal  either  to  write 
ons  at  full  length,  or  to  make  an  equation  of  the 
ion  itself,  which  can  always  be  done  by  a  proper 
i  of  units.  Thus  A  oc  a,  or  A  =  ccr,  can  always  be 
A  =  a,  if  such  choice  of  units  be  made  in  which  to 
ire  the  magnitudes  A  and  a  as  will  make  c  =:  1. 
nust  be  done  by  contriving  that  A  and  a  shall  be- 
unity  together.  But  this,  however  convenient  for 
calculation,  is  likely  enough  to  produce  confusion  in 
lind  of  the  learner,  and  actually  does  so  in  many 
ces.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  of  two  different 
.tudes  one  may  vary  as  the  other :  thus  the  height  of 
arometer  (a  length)  varies  as  the  pressure  of  the 
phere  on  a  given  surface  (a  weight).  But  it  is  as 
IS  that  one  magnitude  cannot  be  equal  to  another, 
the  two  be  of  the  same  kind.  Wnen  therefore  a 
on  mechanics,  with  little  or  no  previous  explana- 
boiit  the  units  employed,  states  that  the  weight  of  a 
is  its  mass  multiplied  by  the  force  (/gravity,  or  that 
ressure  on  a  mass  is  equal  to  the  mass  multiplied  by 
'.elaraiion^  he  writes  effectively  only  for  a  reader  who 
I  the  subject  already.  The  weight  of  a  body  varies 
f  as  its  mass  and  the  acceleration  wliich  the  force  of 
y  would  create  in  one  second.  Alter  either  of  these 
and  the  weight  is  altered  in  the  same  proportion. 
I  if  IT,  m,  g  be  the  numbers  of  units  of  their  several 
in  the  weight,  the  mass  and  the  acceleration  caused 
ivity,  the  equation  w  ~  cmg  must  subsist  where  c  is 
lerical  constant  depending  on  the  units  employed. 
i  weight  which  is  called  10  (pounds,  ounces*  or 
ver  they  may  be),  belong  to  the  mass  called  5,  when 
on  by  such  gravity  as  produces  an  acceleration  of  4 
yards,  or  whatever  the  unit  of  length  may  be)  in  the 
;alled  1  (second,  minute,  or  other  unit  of  time),  then 
c  X  5  X  4,  or  c  =r  ^.  As  long  as  the  same  units  of 
I,  time,  mass,  and  weight  are  employed,  the  equation 
mg  must  subsist :  change  the  units,  and  the  constant 
t  have  another  value,  to  be  again  determined  from 
tance.  When  the  writer  above  mentioned  says  that 
ig^  he  means,  or  ou^ht  to  mean,  that  it  is  an  agree- 
l^tween  him  and  his  reader  that  whatever  mass  may 
lied  1,  and  whatever  may  be  meant  by  1  of  length 
of  time,  the  weight  which  is  called  1  sliall  be  that  of 
ass  1  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity  1.  The  older 
s,  who  used  vanations,  needed  no  specifications  of 
ind,  since  the  actual  concretes  themselves  were  the 
:ts  of  reasoning,  and  the  variation  asserted  was  true 
of  the  concrete  magnitudes  and  of  any  system 
its  which  they  might  adopt.  Tlie  introduction  of 
unites  was  naturally  and  easily  made ;  and  when 
ions  became  equations,  the  student  could  not  help 
;  llie  introduction  of  all  conditions depcndinij  on  the 
of  measurement.  In  dropping  the  notation  of  varia- 
our  writers  passed  into  that  want  of  distinct  ex- 
jons  of  primary  terms  which  was  the  characteristic 
ny  of  the  French  writers. 

;  beginner  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  one 
ity  does  not  vary  as  another,  because  it  varies  icith 
ther.  A  square  and  its  root  varj-  together,  but  the 
?.  does  not  vary  as  its  root :  if,  for  instance,  the  root 
iibled,  the  square  is  not  doubled,  but  quadrupled. 
IS  however  most  important  to  remember  that  when 
quantities  vary  togcether.  the  increment  of  the  one 
;  as  the  increment  of  the  other  very  nearly,  if  both 
crements  be  small,  and  the  more  nearly  the  smaller 
irc.    Tbus,  if  we  know  that  when  x  has  a  certain 


value,  the  addition  of  '01  to  x  nves  an  addition  of  '001  to 
its  logarithm,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  addition  of  *  01 X  A 
to  X  will  give  an  adoition  of  -001  X  A  to  the  logarithm, 
veiT  nearly,  as  long  as  -01  X  A  is  small. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  COMPASS  (OR  OF  THE 
NEEDLE),  firequehtly  now  called  the  dedJination  of  the 
needle,  is  the  angle  which  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  a  magpietised  needle  muea  with  the  geogrft- 
phical  meridian  of  a  ship  or  station ;  and  as,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  the  needle  is  made  to  tiaveFse  myri- 
zontall^,  the  variation  becomes  the  angle  between  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  and  a  meridian  line  paaong 
paiallel  to  the  horizon  through  the  centre  of  the  compasa. 

When  the  variation  of  tSs  needle  was  first  distinctiy 
aM^rtained  in  London,  by  Norman  and  Burroughs,  in  the 
year  1580,  it  was  found  that  the  magnetic  axis  deviated 
from  a  true  meridian  line  as  much  as  11"  15^  its  north 
point  being  directed  so  far  towards  the  east ;  and  in  a  few 
years  from  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  angle  of  de- 
viation was  slowly  diminishing.  In  the  year  1657  tne  needle 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  geographical  meri- 
dian of  London ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1820  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  needle  continued  to  advance 
towards  the  west.  A  mean  of  the  observations  between 
the  years  1814  and  1820  shows  that  the  deviation  was  then 
about  24"  18^ ;  and  at  present,  in  London,  it  appears  to 
be  diminishing,  the  ol)servations  made  since  1^  indi- 
cating a  variation  amounting  to  less  than  24°.  like 
deviations  of  the  magnetised  needle  have  been  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  following  table  will 
show  the  amount  and  rate  at  stations  where  the  variations 
have  been  observed  during  a  series  of  years : — 

Tomea* 


Date. 

Variation. 

1G95    Bilberg 

.      7'  O'W. 

1736    Maupertuis     •            • 

.      5    5W. 

1767    Hellant 

.      8  SOW. 

1777    Hellant 

.     1145W. 

1825 

.     12    7W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  2'  24". 

London, 

1580    Norman    . 

imy     E. 

1622    Gunter      •            < 

6  12       E. 

1694    GiUebrand 

4    5       E. 

1K)7    Bond 

0    0 

1C72    Halley       . 

2  30       W. 

1723    Graham     . 

14  17       W. 

1773    Heberden . 

21    9       W. 

1790    Gilpin 

23  19       W. 

1804    Gilpin 

24    8-4    W. 

1813    Colonel  Beaufoy    < 

24  2217W. 

1815    Colonel  Beaufoy    . 

24  27- 18  W. 

1820 

2i  11-7   W. 

1823 

24    9-8    W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  8'  52". 

Paris, 

1541    Bellarmatus    •            • 

.      r  O'E. 

1580    Sennertus        •            • 

.     11  30  E. 

1660    Petit  . 

• 

.       1    OW. 

1700    Cassini 

.      7  40  W. 

1730 

•     17  15  W. 

1800    Cotte 

.     22  12  W. 

1819 

,     22  29  W. 

1829 

.     22  12  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  w 

estward  8'  6". 

Copenhagen. 

1649    Luchteraachcr 

.       r30'E. 

1C72    Bartholin        .             • 

.       3  35  W. 

1730    Jx)us  (Senior) 

.     10  37  W. 

1770    Lous  (Senior) 

.     15  32  W. 

1782    Busrge 

.     17  41  W. 

1806    Wleugel 

.     18  25  W. 

1817    Wleugi'l 

.     IS    OW. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  6'  58". 

Stockholm. 

1718    Klviiia 

• 

.       5°37'W. 

1771    Wlcke  .  .  .     13    4W. 

18CX)    Wilcke  .  .  .     16  20  W. 

1817    Cr  oust  rand      .  .  .     15  34W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  48". 


V  A  R 

SI.  Petersburg. 

ma    Mayer         .  .  .      3«1S'  Ifr. 

1782  Euier  .  .  .      7  30     W. 

1812  .  .  .  7  16  W. 
1818                                   .  -      7  27-5  W. 

Mean  annual  movement_westvia«i  2'  46". 

TbboUk. 

1710    Stralenberg     .  .  .      0°  ff 

1761    Chappe  .  .  .      3  46  E. 

1B05    Schufiert        .  .  .      7    9  E. 

1828    Uansteen        .  .  .      9  53  E. 

Mean  annuBl  movement  eastward  5'  IS". 

Pelropa  ulowtha . 

1T79    Cook  ....      G'WR. 

ISCB    KruaensUra   .  .  .      B  20  E. 

Mean  annua)  movement  westward  2'  IB." 

Cambridge,  U.S. 

1708    Bialtle  .  .  .9"  tfW. 

1763    Winthorp       .  .  .      7    0  W. 

1783  Williams        .  .  .      6  S2  W. 
Mean  annual  movement  eastward  I'  42". 

Gibraltar. 

1733    Butler  .  .  .     13°38'W. 

1761    RosB  .  .  .  .17  11 W. 

1702    Marchand       .  .  .     22    6W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  8'  3G." 

1670    Auzout  .  .  .      2''15'W. 

1730    Cassini  .  .  .     11    OW. 

1788  ...     17  12  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westwani  7'  3<i". 
Consianliiiopln. 
1600  .  .  .       0"  0' 

1(>23     Fournier  .  .  .       2     0  W, 

lew    Chazelks         .  .  ,     10  30  W. 

1797  .  .  .12  ;« W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  3'  54". 
St.  Helena. 
1B77    Halley  .  .  .      0°40'E. 

1775    Cook  .  .  .  .     12  18  W, 

iaO(i    Krusenstem    .  .  .     17  IS  W. 

1836    King  and  Fitzruy        .  .     18    0  W. 

Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  0". 
Table  Buy,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1614    Dauntoa         .  .  .      1'45'W. 

1667  .  .      7  13  W. 

16B9  .  .  .     II    OW. 

1708  .  .     14    OW. 

1721    Mathews        .  .  .     16  ^  W. 

1791    Vancouver      .  .  .     25  40  W. 

1813  .  .     28    OW. 
Mean  annual  movement  westward  7'  !>3", 

Bombay, 
1676  .  .  .12°  O'W. 

1723    Mathews*        .  .  .      0  lOW, 

1791  Marchand       .  .  .      0    U 
Mean  annual  movement  eastward  6'  IG". 

Canton. 

1690    Fontenay       .  .  .      2"25'W. 

1817    YeMet  .00 
Mean  annual  movement  eastwaid  I'  8". 
Otaheile. 

1765    BjTon  .  .  .5°  O'E. 

1769    Cook  .  .  .      4  46  B. 

1777    Cook  .  .  .      S  :M  E. 

1792  Vancouver  ,  ,  6  J2E. 
lS2a  Duperrey  .  .  .  6  40  E. 
1826  Beechey  .  .  .  7  33  E 
1836  Rtiroy  .  .  .  7  31 E. 
1840     Belther            .             .  .       6  30  E. 

Mean  annual  movement  eastward  I'  Sti". 
Atceumon  Island. 
1678  .  .  .       1°  CE. 

1754  .  La  Caille        .  .  .      6    « W. 

1775    Cook  .  .  .     10  52  W. 

IHOU     BinsJJc  .  .  .      15  40  W. 

1833  .  .     22    4W. 

Meao  annual  movement  westwaid  9*  6". 


annual  variation  of  the  ne«dl.e  is  greater 
ODihemeridianof  London  than  at  thoae  which  lu 
Hard  or  westward  ol' that  mcnLliaii :  but  for  the  hjp( 
oa  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  | 
menu,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Tkkkmtriai,  VLua» 
p.  23i).  In  the  same  articlethere  is  also  given  i  p. 
cut,  representing  in  bolh  heroisphereB  the  isoevinil 
or  those  on  wliieb  the  variations  of  the  needle  a 
same ;  and  as  it  may  be  useiul  to  know  the  precise  i 
of  that  element  at  Oie  places  on  the  earth's  siuface 
it  has  most  lecenlly  been  observed,  the  following  t 
sulijoineil : — 


Abo         .        .        . 

Yiu. 

1823 

11-20' 

"W.    °-" 

Acapulco 

1838 

8  23 

£.  Capt  Be 

Alexandria  (Egypt)  . 

182B 

10  58 

"W. 

Amboyna 

1823 

0  28 

E. 

Archangel 

1824 

2    7 

E. 

Ascension  Island       . 

1835 

22    4 

W. 

Bahia       . 

4  18 

w. 

Batavia    . 

1814 

0  17 

E. 

Berlin      .         .        . 

1836 

17    5 

W.  Eoke. 

Brest 

1818 

25    7 

W. 

Brussels    . 

1B32 

22  19 

W.Quetelel 

Callao  (Castle) 

1838 

10    0 

£.  Capt.  Be 

Cape  Comorin  . 

1815 

2    9 

E. 

Cape  Town 

1813 

28    0 

W. 

Corfu       .         ; 

1818 

14  34 

w. 

Funchal  (Madeira)    . 

1829 

21  32 

w. 

Hammerfest     .        . 

1827 

10  14 

W.SirE.P. 

Havannah 

1816 

5  30 

E. 

HobartTown    . 

1836 

11    6 

E.  Capt  ra 

Irkutsk      . 

1830 

I  2S 

B.  Fu^. 

Jamaica  (Port  Royal) 

1817 

440 

K 

1802 

14    0 

E. 

Kasan      . 

1820 

2  22 

E.  Hansteci 

Leghorn  . 

1818 

19  20 

W. 

Lo^on    .         . 

18^ 

ai   0 

W.Hoss. 

Martinique  (Fort  Royal)  1816 

645 

E. 

Mauritius 

1824 

13  46 

W. 

Minorca  fCape  Mola) 

1811 

19  30 

W. 

Montevideo     . 

1807 

13  20 

E. 

1834 

7  30 

W. 

Moscow  . 

1828 

3    2 

W.  Hiinsteer 
EnnsQ 

New      fS.lat.15'' 16' 

Zealaiidl    long.  174° 

}l836 

14    0 

E.  Capt  Fit 

Oahu      IN.lat:2ri7 
Island!    long.  202° 

[l837 

10  39-5  E.  Capt.  Be 

Otaheite  . 

1840 

6  30 

E.  Capt.  Be 

Panama   . 

1837 

737 

E.  Capt.  Be 

Paris 

1839 

22    4 

W. 

Pekin       .         . 

1829 

1  48 

w. 

1829 

4    6 

E. 

Pointe  de  Galle  (Ceylon)  1814 

2  15 

E 

Porto  Bello       . 

1815 

fi    0 

E 

St.  Helena 

1836 

18    0 

W.  Captains 

St.  Thomas 
Sidney 
Spitibergen 
Stockholm 
Tobolsk    . 


andP 


,  1836  10  24     E.  Capt  Fit 

.  1823  25  12     W.  Col.  Sabi 

,  1833  14  57     W.  Rudberg, 

,  1828  9'53-5E  Hansteen 

_  Eraiui 

Toulon     .        .        .  1811  19°  lO*    W. 

ValpaiWBO        .        .  1821  14' 43     E. 

York  Fort         .        .  1819  6     0-3  E. 

The  inalrurociil  with  which  the  variation  of  the  i 


observed  it 
nation  is  n.ltem[jU' 
The  needle  n  e  v,  i 
supported  upon  ll  c 
an  agate  cap  :it  Ni 


considerable 

K  similar 
'  r 


ey  in  the  d» 
i-ommoD  liiet 
ches  ionitt 


ll  pivot  of  steel,  which  entei 

■..■  ■'!  L-i.iMt_v  ufthe  needle. 

.(ii:iiliii-  ur  rectangular ; 

■   ■        ring  J  i.  lormin^  part  of  ita  ci 

two  lines,  one  of  which  appears  at 
the  direction  of  a  diameter  :  so  that  when  Ule  nee 
placedonils  ;  ■  ,;-  ,  xruMnities,  whii-h  are  pointed 
be  made  to  coincide  iviili  these  lines.  The  box  i«  ca 
of  being  turned  in  oiimulh  upon  a  ^ate  C  D,  n 
whose  circumference  is  graduated  i  and  an  index  w 


t^'b-'ii./  ,..1 

To   lh«  ti,,.  n(   lii,.  h>'\  i-.  til,',]  in  flIuliiJ..,  .,1  lA,,  ...riinial 

cwTvin^  two  pUio  wjrht*,  »liti-h  m*  lo  W  dirtirtcd  In  fhti 
»iin  or  rtar  nt  thi-  iMUnl  (hut  »n  I'lWffVM  with  &  Mudaot 
take*  Uie  ultitiulp  of  tin-  rcl.-.linl  limiv:  tli-'  nni;!.'  voii- 
iRtnviJ  htl*ifrn  the  aiidml'    i    '    '  '  ■'  . 

from  Ihe  xllrecUoo  of  the  u: 

fcrnipp  liptwe^n  this  unrl.  , 


Bmll 


on  &  tratne  R,  wliidt  proj^dii  tima  the  coil)p)i£»- 
Iuni»  wilh  it,  senm  m  shyw  Ihu  value  oflhi?  vn- 
Oii  lhl»  plutc  nn:  two  pilliira  P,  G,  siipportiiig  a 
which  (urrw  in  a  veriicit]  pUne  on  a  IwrironlsJ 
vtry  mspecl  liko  (i  Ireiuit  iu8truin«nt ;  aiul 


!oiDp«J»-l>D)(  w  roflansruUr,  1he  pUle  on  which  il 

,D(1  ii!«a  tho  tiaav  of  llii;  inttnnn<>nt.  hnvo  a  ]iV« 

'  io  thi«  cMa  one  Of  \bit  tddw  ooJ)'  of  Ute  pUte 

I;  this  tide  i*  tlicn  in  the  fiinn  of  it  eimilat 

Ka  optical  Bxii  nf  the  truiut  telcacopu  ia  by  tht^  tr\iat 

Kwed  M  nvKrly  »«  ptHHlile  vtrticnll;  nhov*  Ihat  din- 

iT  of  the  eornp]>j*i-&ox  wliioh  In  In  the  iliretlion  ol'  Ihc; 

UiiM  hIhive  mentionrd;  und  in  luljuMinx  (hp  inslrii- 

it  for  imcthctiiweof  theirLBlrumeiit  havinstK-enlt-viOIwI 

piitann  lit  thrvv  tbot-nenjw*,   thr  iniUx  of  the   v*mii*r 

:  must  be  brouffht  to  the  ttim  oC  the  gratltiBtiaiii :  tlie 

»tt  tuI(!i«a[Hi  bfing  then  providcii  lemponwily  >»llli  an 

nional  ubjecl-ghuB,  in  order  that  it  may  hi;  odnptiKl  to 

Hiw  nT  a  nent  object  Cits  horiibnlAl  axis  H  K  iiavitif; , 

^Kvimmly  leviiUod),  rt  must  \xt  turnuil  nn  IJtat  utus 

rd>  each  or  the  two  liaes,  and  the  inleriuclion  of  rhc 

rtn  its  field  mint  he  mtulr  to  coincide  with  l>ietn  l>y 

l«f  atcrew  at  <j  tienr  ime  extremitv  of  the  uxi*.  The 

1^  muiit  then  bo  placed  in  the  plane  of  Iho  meri- 

y  anv  of  the  tuuiU  mcllioda :  for  cxniii|ile.  liw  wires 

flela  of  view  may  be  made  io  binect  nny  circiini- 

■tv  at  llie  computed  ittsinnt  of  ill  ciitminntinn  ;  and 

Wing->wrew  N  fixed  to  the  bnse  of  the  iiulni  merit 

^  turn  the  plate  carrying  the  campnu-box  through 

B' angle  for  thi«  puruutie. 

diameter  ])Mi^nzl,hrauKhth«  line  aim  on  the  rim  of 
wmpans-lraxisnowin  the  direction  of  the  ^eo^rnpliifal 
dian  of  the  station  ;  and  the  needle  beitif;  al  ie«t  in  [ 
lirection  which  it  aMiimes  in  conspqiirncc  of  the  action 
irestrial  maifnetiam.  the  eompasB-bux  mimt  be  turned 
nmnthtill  the  extrcmiticii  oflhc  ncodtc  ate  seen  to  co- 
le •with  ihe  tine  at  m  and  with  that  which  is  opposite  to 
lien  tile  Index  of  Ihe  vemter  at  E  will  point  to  the  ya- 
rn. Of  doelination.  which  it  wa*  reqnirml  to  observe. 
1  iTUitninieiit  lintUiu-  to  tlial  which  ha*  been  described 
ft  coiin-e  only  he  uicd  on  land.  At  ara  the  compam- 
(-  mupended  williin  a  rine:.  "  hnriionfal  pivot  al  each 
mily  of  a  diameter  of  the  box  rMtirij;  in  ncorrwpond- 
pBrforation  made  lbrou|{h  the  rin^;  nnd  nl  ciicti  ex- 
nty  Of  a  dmmeter  of  Ihe  latter,  at  right  ani^le-i  to  that 
b'VRBicii  titnaneh  the  pcrlhmiioni.is  a  horizontal  pivot 
Etf  in  a  jwrfor^on  mailo  tliniugh  a  vertical  arm  at 

lz_ 


172: 


till?  local  nttmctiona 
■    Hariii**a  CLtrrfctinE 

lOiktiun  'which  Iim  beefl  J 
thai  iha  needle  ia  m^f 
[T>wLiN*TTov  op  T    * 


by  wpherii'si  irij,-tiii,>r 

needle.    Thi.mMt-'  

of  an  aiiimith,  bi- 
in  the  horiron.  ' 
on  Uie  needle  m  i 
plalei*  now  geii.u  ■ 

Benides  the  (tctnTit  i>r   h.ri 
mentioned,  it  wa«  observed  ir 

lect  to  dinrnal  chancM  o[  p'M , ,...  ^. 

MioflTBTic  NetDLx);  and  from  the  cxperimenta  of 
Graham  h  would  appear  that  then  the  rrtrnt  iif  „, 
ehange  wna  between  3fl'  and  OV.  bnt  It  i»  now  b«1i«v4 
that  citiier  of  tliosc  number*  i«  much  too  high.  Mt.  tjwjli 
olwerved  in  17SC,  that  the  daily  vaxialiun*  vm  miMiet 
■ummer  than  in  winter.  Ijeinc  m  June  IW  21",  and  In  Ji 
nuaty  7'  H" ;  and  from  experiments  carried  nn  br  Colont. 
Beaufoy.  between  the  ynara  1«W  and   1819.  it  na»  (bttril 
that,  from  JnoetoAusuil,  a  mean  of  thi'diiimalvariattOteC 
amounted  fn  IV  S".  while  in  December  It  wa*  4'  7".    Th* 
can»e  of  the  phenomenon  i«  idill  uncertain,  bnt  it  » 
»cnreolv  pdnrible  to  doubt  that  the  nun  in  the  chief  age  * 
In  prodoein?  it,  cltiier  by  partially  hentinK  the  mifflicc  . 
the  Pattlj,  or,  accordio^  to  Biot.  by  an  iscetro-mametj 
quaHly  in  the  rays  of  light. 

In  l(J23.  Meexra.  BarlOw  and  Chriilie.  at  Woolwict 
liavintr.  by  mean*  of  magncla  properly  disposed,  neutmliiM 
the  aetiou  of  (errealrial  ma^olism  nn  their  needtci,  to  tl 
to  leave  Ihe  latter  fl^e  to  be  acted  upon  by  thaJ  wWch  A 
the  L-atite  of  tlie  diurnal  vuiatitm.  mcceeoed  In  mailing 
thia  variation  much  more  iien»!ble  tlian  It  U  when  the  nee- 
dles are  in  the  ordinary  alatc.  On  observing  the  elfeeta 
produced,  It  <Ha  touad  that,  at  about  5  a.m..  the  nndH 
coincided  in  direclion  with  Ihe  raai^netic  meridian,  shi 
that  ite  northern  extremity  deolLned  Kraduajly  towM^  tKfl 
cn»t  till  shoTrl  7J  a.m.,  when  the  (ffeate*'  eaatetly  dtvintioh 
teemed  Io  be  allained ;  from  thi>  time  the  deviation  dinli'-' 
niahe^l.  Ihe  northern  eitremlty  of  the  needle  moip-ins:  wtat- 
ward,  and  about  II  a.w.  the  ncfdle  wan  a|2;i\ln  In  the  mag- 
netic meridian:  the  westward  movemerit  nonlinned  till 
about  ){  P.M.,  when  the  ileviation  in  Ihi*  direction  became 
the  jfreatest.  and  tlien  it  gradually  dimini»hod,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  needle  moving  cairtwsid.  At  S  p,k.  the 
dliimul  variation  a^ln  became  lero,  or  the  needle  onM 
moie  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  mBenctio  meridian ;  arwl 
the  eastward  movement  continued  till  Inic  in  tlic  evoninK 
That  these  eBectsiiiay  arine  frtrm  a  diminution  of  the  fOra 
of  terrestrial  mngnetium  by  Uie  beat  of  the  sim.  la  pi^bllflii 
tt'ora  expenmeiitB  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Ct:ninii,"Bn9 
more  recently  hyMr.  Barlow;  the  latter  aentlenuut.havine 
nentraliied  liie  ^neral  action  of  the  earth  on  n  mispmdl'S 
ncedlf,  placed  about  the  latter  four  bar-moi^etii  in  dirce< 
tiona  parallel  to  the  needle  and  to  th*  ma^etic  meridian, 
two  of  them  beinir  in  line  on  each  Hide :  he  then  olnervetj 
that,  while  all  the  ma^tnet^  were  of  equal  tempemturti, 
they  produced  no  movement  in  the  needle  ;  but  on  beat* 
int;— tint,  Ihe  two  eastern  bam  equally.— then,  in  aqccva- 
aion,  the  aimlh-enttem  bar  only,  the  two  Kiuthcni  biin'  to^ 
golher,  the  ooiith-w cittern  bar  only,  the  two  western  baw 
(ogetber,  and  so  on — Iho  needle  reoiained  in  the  dir(>.c1ioi) 
of  the  magiietie  meridian,  or  detialwl  from  II,  in  a  manner 
exactly  annlogoiM  to  the  elfccta  produced  apparently  by 
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the  nm  when,  from  the  pcwition  of  the  l&tter  with  lespect 
to  the  magnetic  meridiaji,  he  may  be  supposed  to  heat  the 
parte  of  the  earth  which  coircBpond  to  the  podtions  of  the 
heated  bars.  It  is  evident  that  the  diurnal  variation  vit- 
nixhea  both  when  the  sun  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  (about  II  a.m.  and  11  p.m.,  in  this  put  of  the 
world),  and  when  he  is  in  a  vettical  plane  at  nght  angles 
to  that  meridian  :  in  the  fint  caae  the  rays  of  the  sun  act 
nearly  equally  on  the  eastern  and  western  ^des  of  the 
needle ;  and  m  the  other  they  act  nearly  equSiUv  on  its 
northern  and  southern  arms,  and  consequently  they  can 
exert  DO  power  to  produce  deviation.  In  any  of  the  inters 
mediate  situations  of  the  sun,  the  heat  excited  in  the  part 
of  the  earth  which  is  nearest  to  the  luminary,  by  diminish- 
ing the  force  of  magnetism  in  that  part,  allows  the  nearest 
extremity  of  the  needle  to  recede  from  the  sun,  and  thus 
givea  rise  to  &  temporary  deviation  of  the  former  ttom  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.    . 

Hie  instrument  for  observing  the  diurnal  variations  is  a 
needle  suspended  at  its  centre  of  gravity  by  means  of  a 
ulk  fibre  which  is  free  from  twist,  the  needle  being 
balanced  so  as  to  hang  in  a  hoiizontal  position.  It  is  con- 
tained  in  a  boK  which  is  made  of  wom,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  attraction  which  may  be  produced  bv  metal,  and  with 
glass  sides  for  the  admission  of  light.  A  miciometer-mi- 
crosCope  in  a  vertical  position  is  partly  introduced  in  the 
cose  immediately  above  each  end  of  the  needle ;  and  the 
case  having  a  motion  in  azimuth  by  means  of  a  screw,  the 
microscopes  can  be  made  to  follow  the  small  movement 
of  the  needle  which  is  caused  by  the  diurnal  variation : 
within  the  case  a  circular  arc  opposite  each  extremity  of 
the  needle  is  eraduated  ;  and  by  means  of  the  micrometers 
the  value  of  we  diurnal  variation  may  be  read,  a  line  on 
the  needle  at  each  of  its  extremities  serving  as  an  index. 
The  value  of  the  variation  is  read  on  both  arcs  in  order  to 
avoid  the  errortariangfrom  any  excentricity  of  the  needle, 
and  a  mean  of  the  two  readings  is  considered  as  the  correct 

Near  the  equator  the  diurnal  variation  is  small,  probably 
because  the  sun's  heat  is  there  always  nearly  of  tne  same 
intensity ;  and  it  is  found  to  increase  in  proceeding  from 
thence  northward  or  southward.  In  Sumatra  the  needle 
attains  its  greatest  eastern  deviation  about  5  p.m.,  and  its 
greatest  western  deviation  at  7  a.u.  In  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  greatest  eastern  deviation  takes  place  be- 
tween 7  and  8  a.m.,  and  the  greatest  western  deviation  be- 
tween 1  and  2  p.m  ;  and  in  (^enland,  the  greatest  eastern 
deviation  is  about  0  or  10  a.m.,  and  the  greatest  western 
deviation  from  S  to  10  p.». 

VARIATION  OF  THE  MOON.    fMoorj.! 


VARIATIONS.  CALCULUS  OF.  The 
words  might  seem  fit  to  include  every  organii 
dealing  with   the  variations  of  value  which   algebraical 


The   preceding 
ranized  mode  of 


Suantities  are  made  to  receive  ;  the  differential  calculus, 
ir  example  :  but  they  have  a  technical  meaning,  which 
we  proceed  to  explain.  When  a  quantity  is  subject  to 
one  sort  of  variation  only,  the  consideration  of  that  varia- 
tion belongs  to  the  simple  differential  calculus :  but  when 
it  is  subject  to  two  or  more  distinct  sorts  of  variation,  sup- 
pose that  of  the  differential  calculus  and  another,  then  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  second  sort  of  variation  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  calculus  of  variations.  In  dynamics,  for 
example  [Virtual  VsLocmBs],  there  are  two  distinct 
Bpecies  of  motion  to  consider ;  one  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  I,  the  system  is  about  to  take  during  the  ensuing  time 
Ainconsequenceof  the  velocitiesacquircd  by  its  particles; 
and  another  which,  without  any  consideration  of  the  fir^t, 
murt  be  impressed  upon  it  for  the  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions which  express  the  equivalence  of  the  impressed 
and  effective  forces.  Here  then  is  a  case  for  the  calculus 
of  variations. 

Suppose  a  curve  AB,  with  which  is  connected  another, 
ab,  in&mtely  near  to  the  firet.  and  related  to  it  by  a  given 
law,  in  such  manner  that  any  point  P  being  given  on  the 
first,  a  corresponding  point  p  can  be  found  on  the  second. 
If  the  coordinates  of  P  be  x  and  y,  and  those  of  Q  (in- 
finitely near  to  P)  be  x  +  dx  and  y  +  Jy,  and  if  w« 
aignify  the  coordinates  of  p  by  x  +  tx  and  t/  +  It/,  we 
have  two  distinct  notations,  one  for  the  increments  which 
the  coordinates  receive  in  passing  from  point  to  point  of 
the  first  curve,  Uie  other  for  those  ivhich  they  receive  in 
rMiing  from  a  point  in  the  first  curve  to  tne  corresponding 


>oint  in  the  tecond.  Hence,  PR  being  dlv,  and  f<r 
becomes    after    variation,  we    have  iitkc)  =  p 


^ 


which  is  obviously  equal  to  QN  -  PM.  But  P 
and  QN  is  what  tx  betimes  when  a:  is  chan 
i  -I-  lie,  whence  QN  —  PM  =  d  (_Sx)  ;  or  Bdx  = 
I  lie  same  maybe  proved  for  y.  We  shall  now  reo 
the  results  of  the  further  application  of  this  metbc 
quite  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  prove  them ; 
Inferring  to  works  on  the  differential  calculus  foi 
information,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  some 
on  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  calculus  ia  near! 
applied  to  questions  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  i 
li:w  words  of  its  history. 

1.  The  operations  of  differentiation  and  varii 
interchangeable    in  order,  as  in  tdx  =  dix,  Sj 

fl(ydx),  &c. 

2.  If  y  be  a  function  of  *,  and  if  y',  y",  &c.  ! 
successive  differentia!  coefficients  of  y  with  resp 
the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  ty  — 
'''/  —  y"lx,  iy"  —  y"'ix,  iy"'  ~  yivij-.  Sec. 

3.  If  V  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  y',  y'',  &c.,  and  i 
titken  from  x  =  r^ta  x  =  x,  be  required,  and  i 
i/"o,  &c.  and  y„  y',  y'\,  &e.  be  the  values  of  y,  y* 
l^llen  X  =x,  and  x  =  r,:  and  if  moreover  » 
il'ix,  which  becomes  w,  and  u,  at  the  twc 
Let  the  differential  coefficients  of  V  with  re 
-'•  V'  V't  y",  ^-  separately,  made  variable  be  X, 
S:c.,  and  let  the  complete  differentiations  < 
*iith  respect  to  x  be  denoted  by  accenluatio 
their  limiting  values  by  subscript  ciphers  and 
before:    then  we  shall  have  for  S  fVdx  the  f 

V'  tx,  -  V^x, 
+  (P.  -  Q',  +  R",  -  &c.)  «,  -  (P,  -  Q-.  +  R"  _ 
+  CQ,  -  R',  +  S",  -  &C.)*/,  -  (Q,  _  R'.  +  S", - 
+  (Kj  -  S',  +  T",  -  &c.) m",~  (R,  _  S',  +  T",- 

+ 

+/^;  (Y  -  P'  +  Q"  -  R'"  +  &c.)  «Ar. 

The  most  usual  application  of  the  preceding  fori 

il-i  most  general  geometrical  form,  is  as  follows  ■— 
ii  given  function  of  x,  y,  y',  Sk.,  it  is  required'to 
cLirve  such  thatyVdj- shall  be  (he  greatest  possib] 
l.'ast  possible,  provided  that  at  one  Umit  of  inti 
J  „  and  yj  shall  be  coordinates  of  one  given  cun 
lliat  at  the  other  limit  x,  and  y,  shall  be  coordir 
another  given  curve.  Such  cases  are  when  it  is  r 
In  draw  the  shortest  line  between  two  given  curve 
tiiid  in  what  form  and  position  a  flexible  cune  o 
kngth  will  rest  when  its  ends  are  supposed  to  slid 
jriven  curves.  We  have  pointed  out  {Differeittii 
ftilua.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  c.  xri.)  tl 
(jidinarymode  of  treating  these  questions  is  not  sufi 
i,'<'neral,  and  must  in  certain  cases  even  lead  to  i 
(■I  ror.  We  intend  here  to  enforce  this  conclusion  bi 
iiig  that  even  in  more  ordinary  questions  of  niaxii 
niimma  the  same  want  of  generality  may  lead  to  Ih 
wrt  of  false  conclu^on. 


.  --  greatest  value,  means  one  wl 
<^,  eater  than  any  neighbourinir  value ;  so  that  when 
lj...n  IS  at  Its  maximum,  any  allowable  slight  chanz 
b.' oneofdimmulion.  For  greater  read  leas,  nod 
Tuimition  increase,  and  we  have  the  definition  of  a 
Ilium.    Now  an  ordinary  question  of  i 
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r  bernsf  *  ftinciion  of  r,  whni  nrr  the  fnl 
0?  X  vWltiiiake  il «  numoitiai  ot  iiiiniimim  T  'nmn 
■xitnnin  «hon  .v  =  a.  provide  J  llint  <^  di  4-Ai  aiiiJ 
■■  M\  whvn  tiatb  nre  pduiblir,  uv  both  Ir^  than  >^i  .- 
!•  of  the  two  0  (1  +  Aj  »r.il  0  lo  -  A)  Iw  impoiw- 
e  b  «  BtRximuni  if  fri/A  vaiufs  o(  the  other  Iik  Ir^ 
In  all  lhi!a«  chmw  it  U  mppotcd  that  A  m«y  b« 
u  «e  pkaae.  Now 
^  Il  +  Aj  nnil  q^  C  -  A)sretioHi  Mr!,  the  theory 
ncd  in  Maxima  am>  Mthima  is  perfectly  •uiBricint 
amaxiimim  vlitnip'x  chnufca  frma  putilivc  ti 
!  in  puiuing  through  ^<i,  sod  tlutre  is  not  a  maxi 
n  aiiy  othvr  t-ow. 

rhMi^ra+AibioipouibW,  tb»u  i>  u  muximiirr 
)  values  (rf^jfc'jr  be  pwitivo  ll«in  *  =  (»— A  njj  io 
;  when  ^  C"  ~  A;  U  impOHible,  then  i*  n  mitniniiim 
LVuJuuof  ^^j-Unf^tiverroiar  =  atoT  =  u  +  A. 
lbs  neel«('t  of  Ihn  tocund  pbm  whidi  Iim  IbJ  tn  tlw 
|bt  in  ihs  calouluB  of  variatiotu  wliich  we  ihall  pre- 
■i!iilion.  We  ^hall  now  pupoiti'  a  c^av  os  fullovT!) ; 
iquiicd  to  find  the  nuiximnm  Tnliivory  in  1hi>  ei]ua- 

y  =  (I-.rj*  +  a»  =  ^*. 

Hie  form  of  the  cam?  which  ha*  thu 
rqiiation  in  an  in  lhi«  diaenun ;  O  being 
the  origia  uni  OX  [s  AP)  bfingr  Mnity. 
Now  il  ought  ctTtwnly  lo  be  nid  tliat 
AP  i»  Iha  greatMl  ordinals  oTtbe  cunc, 
but  neither  in  ^I'x  hor*  rftiiiU  tonotbiup, 
nut  <lo*!i  it  c)ians«  oiga.  In  fact  nhco 
T  =  1.  we  ha^e  ^r  s  1,  ^'a- e  1-5.  The 
M-C(Kiil  criterion  aliow»  timt  AP  in  a  nias- 
imum;  thu  ftret  iiliuws  nuthing  of  ine 

Now  w«  etui  Muiily  ima^ne  it  Raid,  that 
in  such  a  ca«ti  an  the  ureccding.  AP, 

though  iinqucstionatjly  t fie  ((Teal etit  ordi- 

□ate  tht:  cim*<i  can  huve,  i»  not  what  ia 

ally  catlMlamaximuni:  but  it  in  meant  that  tlio 

m  ihould  be  r«ilricled  Milily  tn  denote  Ihone  values 

n  which  tp  {x  +  A)  "^^  <p  '■1'  —  A I  ivn-bolh  /'vtublr, 

<h  IcM  than  0r.     To  tliia,  cflerin  jiarilrut,  tlicnj 

fW  no  objection :  it  aft«ii  hnpfiens  that  the  techni 

!M.' mode  of  a  foreii^i  l«nn  will  nut  bvnr,  nnd  i«  not 

It  to  hear,  translation  into  otir  own  1aii:nage.     The 

rimximuM.  even  inlta  widest  lUIownbtc  ii»c,  itnd  if  all 

ak  for  hhouli]  be  granted,  will  not  aa»vi;r  to  grealut  ; 

lerv  may  bo  itcvi-ial  mnJiimA  tiiid  miniinn.  aiid  acme 

e  mininia  may  b«  uwaler  than  aomt  o(  th«  maxima, 

h  cannot  be  Inieof  the  wordu  when  lran»l«led.  Suppow, 

that  tho  word  maximum  t*  »o  ivhtricted  oh  to  apply  to 

due  of  ipx  except  when  ^  (,x  +  h)  and  ip  (x  —  h)  are 

pn«iiib[«  ■-  the  diMdvantsge  will  he  twofold.    Firxt,  in 

'  problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  or  in  every  problem 

[i  u  reducible  to  one  of  maxima  and  mininui,  wc  «liaH 

to  invent  an  additional  term  to  signiiy,  perhaps,  the 

—  Icnot  value  of  the  function.  Secondly,  in 

nitalion  to  the  calcttlun  of  vaiiations. 
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prm'd  tlul  Ibe  r»it  ot  Ihi' t  mii>l  alu 

vam~*b,  anil  tlii» liniitntion   i  .'.nrVa  on 

Uic  nuhjvci,  b/  wliich  nil.'  i:(d  aui 

may  even  bekwtaigbtcif.    Til  ni'diliai 

the  »hotlr«t  lino  b<ttwe«n  twd  .'iirii'B  i.->  *I"bji  ■  ttnught 
line  wliicli  in  purifKndiaular  to  the  tiuigviiU  iif  bulb  ;  and 
that  a  fli'xibh'  chain,  allnwcr)  lu  idide  betwcoi  tno  cunv*. 
tvilh  an  cvlrenuty  an  nach.  is  in  cquililxium  when  it  i» 
in  till)  ioTia  of  a  catenary  piirpundiciilni  to  (he  rclaiumif 
GUrTM  at  tlic  poinli  of  »ii»priuiiiiii.  On  tbia  wc  noc4  only 
direct  allcnlion  to  tbe  accompanying  &^iuc.  Hi*  itwriut 
Ibe  that  c»n  be  dnt*ii  between  tlw  cuno  APAuil  BQB 


very  Icnat  value  of  the  f\inctioR.  Secondly, 
'inittbettuiio  limitation  to  the  calcnlunof  vaiia'* 
halt  llrcijncntly  be  obliged  to  forego  the  wluti 
1  we  are  in  nenrcli,  unleas  wc  I00I4  Tor  the  very  case, 
uunver  to  a  problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  to 
^  w«  have  refuned  to  apply  tho  term  maximum  or 
anm. 

Mar  to  tnakeyVir,  as  before  deacribed,  a  maximum, 
fundly  presumed  that  ijvdx  muat  =  0.  and  that  y 
i|  found  in  terms  of  j'  from  thia  condition.  Now  the 
flbatjvdx,  after  the  wiation,  becoratajvdr  + 
and  all  that  is  absolutely  neuenary  is  that  tf'Vdx 
be  alwRj-n  nugBtive,  for  all  values  of  ir  and  3i/ 
B  the  hmitu,  and  for  ntl  values  wliioh  are  constrictit 
»  limiting  couditionm  at  the  limits.  It  is  easily 
llat  this  require',  lu  to  the  indefinite  integral  part, 
Siring  equation : — 

are  resolved  not  1o  cmwidcr  any  points  of  the 
[  cnrvM,  except  tho*-  at  which  t^^.  Ix.,  i^„  ^u„  may 
IT  poaliraot  negative,  lu  we  pleaifr.tiiini  it  ueaNlV 
K  C.,  No.  1634. 


i*  An,  jvhich  it  pcrpondiciilar  la  neither  of  the  taneenli 
AC,  BD ;  and  the  flexible  chain  AEB  will  hang  from  Iho 
cn»p»  A  and  B  wtlhuul  (lie  alighteiit  fendoncy  lo  become 
peniendicnlar  to  .^Cand  BDnt  itsexlremilie*. 

The  fact  b.  tliot  uwtns  to  the  vciy  givftt  comptuily  of 
tlic  mathematical  part  of  the  tubjeel.  Uie  part  or  the  caJ- 
cutiuof  vnrintions  which  relate*  to  the  maxima  and  mi- 
nima of  inletttnl  forma  i»  m  n  very  ineomph-te  «talr.  Thrre 
are  no  pr«l>1eiii»  yet  reinaiaiug  to  be  nolved  whtfh  are 
of  such  high  tntcrrtit  an  to  excite  eontimiaJ  attention,  and, 
until  there  are,  litUe  hope  can  Iw  entertained  of  any  de- 
cided proRn-iw,   How  tongitVill  be  before  the  more moiiih- 
ing  Ufa  dtifcrenliaJ  or  variation  will  cease  lo  Ih-  taken  MtfiM 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  mnitimum  or  mimraiim,  djtpendi*' ' 
on  the  degree  tn  winch  msthematiia  will  be  ctudieiTaa  tt    ' 
di^cipUne:,  end  not  tolely  as  an  inflnimenl  uT  phyncal    ' 
inquiry.  ' 

TItc  liittory  of  a  large  part  of  Ih6  Calcnlu*  of  Variatiowi  -i 
i»  simply  that  of  dynamic*  from  the  lime  when  D'Alembert"  | 
proponed  his  celebrated  principle  f  1743).  Bnt  long  bcfoia 
this  the  (picationa  of  maxima  and  minima  wliich  ultimately 
came  to  occuiiy  Ihe  greater  part  of  pvoftBcd  works  un  the 
ealculiwofvnnations,  took  their  rise  in  the  re»i:iovhe»  of 
the  two  Bernoulli*,  and  led  to  their  celebrated  qnorrel. 
[BgRvoTLM.]  The  iifst  problem,  namely,  to  find  tha 
curve  of  shorteit  descent  between  two  civen  pointa,  pro- 
posed by  John  Bernoulli,  wan  quickly  followed  by  otncm  ', 
of  the  same  bind,  proposed  by  James  Bernoulli,  in  whieU 
the  enrve  to  bo  found  wan  required  to  be  of  a  given  length. 
The  prevaleneeof  problems  in  vrljich  this  last  condition  fva* 
cnntaincd,  led  to  the  name  oftba  aolutiun  ot  itopirrimf- 
iri'cal  problems,  by  wliieh  the  calculus  in  queat'un  wa-t 
long  dislingoished.  But  it  mu«t  be  noted  tliat  the  first  wlio 
solved  any  such  problem  as  has  since  been  referred  to  the 
caleulits  of  variations,  whatever  may  have  been  his  method, 
was  Newton,  who  in  the  Scholium  to  the  aith  pronositiou 
of  hi*  second  book  giVBa,  nithout  demonstration,  tlie  con- 
struction requisite  ibr  finding  the  solid  of  least  resistance. 
rPRi.icipiA,  p,  9.]  The  subject  was  successively  taken  up 
by  BroakTaylor,Euler.  Simpson,  Emerson,  and  Maclaurin, 
the  second  of  whom  first  gave  the  general  eqnation  which 
determines  the  nature  of  the  function  required,  inde- 
pendently of  the  limits  of  Integration  ;  and  bis  '  ^fethudu• 
mveniendi  linem  curvas  pronrietate  maximi  micimive 
gaudentes,'  published  in  1744,  being  the  last  of  hi*  efforts 
on  this  subject  which  was  made  beforo  Lsgrango  came  into 
the  field,  is  aa  epot^inits  history.  Lft^rauge'siirtt change 
in  existing  methodioiiw  the  introduction  of  Ihe  spctifto 
symbol  I  to  stand  for  Ihe  variation  of  x  (wliich  auggcstei)  to 
Euler  the  name  of  Ihe  CaktUui  rf  f'ariationn)  and  of  the 
formation  of  all  that  part  of  irVdj:  which  is  free  tVom  the 
integral  sign.  Puraiahed  wilb  sncli  an  appnratus,  he  an- 
drrlook  problems  of  a  much  more  compUcated  clasa  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  nnd  clamped  upon  tlie  subject  the 
fjrm  which  it  has  never  aince  lost,  at  the  same  time  ihal  he 
it  an  extension  which  it  can  haidly  be  said  to  have 

exceeded,    iagrange's  memoirs  were  contained  in 

the  first  and  fourth  volntnea  of  the  'Miscellanea  Tauri' 
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neona,'  published  m  1760  and  1773.  The  *  M^nique 
AJialytiaue '  of  Lagrange  (first  edition,  1788)  must  also  be 
regaraed  as  the  first  work  in  which  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions was  fully  applied  to  problems  of  statics  and  dyna^ 
mics,  in  the  mantier  since  universally  followed.  A  com- 
plete and  most  excellent  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  tiie  branch  of  this  calculus  which  treats  of  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  undetermined  integrals  is  contained  in,  and 
forms  the  substance  of,  Woodhouse  s  *  Treatise  on  Isoperi- 
metrical  Problems,'  Cambridge,  1810. 

VARICELLA,  or  Varicella  Lymphatica^  is  the  erup- 
tive disease  commonly  called  chicken-pox,  and  which 
has  been  described  by  different  writers  under  the  names  of 
chrystalli,  variols  pusillae,  variolae  spuriae,  &c.  It  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  infants  and  young  children ;  and  the 
eruption  appears  either  without  premonitory  signs,  or  after 
two  or  three  davs  of  slight  illness.  The  eruption  com- 
mences on  the  snoulders,  neck,  and  breast :  on  the  scalp 
and  back  it  is  usually  abundant,  but  the  face  is  only 
slightly  affected.  It  consists  of  vesicles,  about  as  large  as 
a  split-pea,  full  of  transparent  fluid,  and  lenticular,  conoid, 
or  globular  in  their  form.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  slight 
superficial  redness,  and  successive  crops  of  them  appear 
for  two  or  three  days,  the  old  vesicles  shrivelling  up  as  the 
new  ones  are  formed.  Most  of  the  vesicles  burst  naturally, 
and  the  cuticle  which  covered  them  falls  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  skin ;  but  some  shrink,  the  fluid  within 
them  becoming  whey-like,  or,  if  they  be  much  irritated, 
purulent.  After  drying  they  form  small  scabs  which  fall 
off  in  strains,  and  sometimes  leave  small  superficial  scars. 
Tlie  whole  coui'sc  of  the  disease  occupies  about  a  week, 
and  is  not  attended  by  any  important  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.    It  therefore  requires  no  particular  treatment. 

The  first  writers  on  varicella  considered  it  as  only  a  mild 
form  of  variola*  or  small-pox,  and  the  same  view  is  main- 
tained by  some  modern  authors,  especially  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh.  It  is  however  more  probable  that 
chicken-pox  and  small-pox  are  essentially  different,  on 
these  grounds:  1,  Tliey  sometimes  prevail  in  distinct  epi- 
demics, no  case  of  genuine  small-pox  occurring  among 
many  of  chicken-pox.  2,  The  characters  of  the  chicken- 
pox  eruption  are  altocfplher  different  from  those  of 
small-pox  even  in  its  mildest  and  most  modified  form. 
3,  Chicken-pox  is  not  inoculuble,  though  the  mildest  small- 
pox is.  4,  Chicken-pox  is  altogether  unaffected  by  pre- 
vious vaccination,  and  does  not  prevent  the  action  of 
vaccine  matter. 

VARICOSE  VEINS.     [Vbin5.] 

VARIEGATION,  or  MARKING,  in  Botajiy,  is  applied 
to  the  disposition  ol'  two  or  more  colours  in  the  petals, 
leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  The  cause  of  the  colour 
of  plants  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  nei- 
ther the  microscope  nor  chemical  analysis  has  thrown 
much  light  upon  it.  The  tissues  of  plants  themselves  are 
free  from  all  colour,  and  they  only  become  coloured  from 
having  dei)osited  in  their  interior  various  secretions.  The 
most  prominent  colour  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  green, 
the  leaves  of  plants  being  generallj^-  of  that  colour.  When 
the  cellular  tissue  of  a  leaf  is  examined,  the  cells  are  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  globules,  consisting  of  starch  and 
other  substances  ;  but  the  most  abundant  of  these  are  those 
of  a  coloured  secretion  which,  on  account  of  its  green  co- 
lour, has  been  called  chromule  and  chlorophyll.  This  is 
a  carbonaceous  substance,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
black  carbon  which  it  contains  gave  tlie  green  colour 
to  the  leaves  ;  but  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the  carbon  that 
produces  greenness,  as  chlorophyll  is  found  in  leaves  of 
very  different  colours,  and  aUo  in  tlie  petals  of  flowers. 
Light  has  a  great  influence  in  developing  the  green  co- 
lour of  the  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  become  white  in  the  dark,  an#  that  the  parts  of 
plants  underground  are  seldom  coloured.  Sometimes  the 
leaves  of  trees,  when  growing  with  perfect  exposure  to  the 
light,  become  white  in  particular  places,  and  tney  are  then 
called  variegated  leaves.  This  circumstance  occurs  in  all 
kinds  of  plants.  In  Exogens  the  blotches  are  for  the 
most  part  irregular,  but  in  Endogens  they  are  usually  ar- 
ranged in  bands  that  follow  the  course  of'  the  veins.  The 
cause  of  this  want  of  development  of  the  colouring  power 
of  the  chlorophyll  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  seldom 
confined  to  simple  leaves,  but  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  of  a  branch.    If  a  cutting  is  planted  from  a  branch 


thus  affected,  the  whole  plant  that  is  produced 
will  have  variegated  leases.  It  is  thus  that  vi 
laurels,  hollies,  and  other  shrubs  are  procured  for 
pose  of  producing  variety  in  gardens  and  pli 
This  variegation  of  Uie  leaves  sometimes  disapp 
it  b  found  that  it  is  best  preserved  when  plants  a 
in  sterile  soils,  and  soonest  lost  in  fertile  soils. 
continued  in  plants  grown  from  seeds.  The  caui 
singular  phenomenon  is  not  known.  It  is  gener 
buted  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  tissues  ofplants ; 
a  microscopical  examination  of  the  affected  ti 
have  been  able  to  detect  no  change  of  structure, 
the  general  health  of  the  tree  appear  at  all  affect 

At  different  periods  of  the  year  leaves  underg[o 
vious  changes  in  the  colour,  more  particularly  u 
tumn,  when  leaves  assume  various  shades  of  red 
low.  These  changes  seem  to  arise  from  an  obsb 
the  function  of  tlie  leaf  previous  to  its  death,  as  1 
sume  the  same  coloui-s  ai  all  seasons  of  the  year  v 
are  accidentally  injured. 

The  colours  of  petals  producing  the  varieg) 
much  esteemed  by  florists,  in  such  flowers  as  the 
the  ranunculus,  are  exceedingly  various.  The; 
divided  into  two  great  series :  those  having  v 
their  type,  which  passes  into  red  or  white,  \ 
into  blue ;  and  those  which  have  blue  for  their  t 
which  are  also  capable  of  passin^^  into  red  or  w 
never  into  yellow.  The  first  series  is  called,  by 
dolle,  Xanthic,  and  the  last.  Cyanic.  Of  thei 
lindley  gives  the  following  analysis : — 

Grreen  colour  of  leaves. 


c 


Greenish  blue 

Blue 

Violet-blue 

Violet 

Violet-red 


Red. 


Yellow-ereen 

Yellow 

Orange-yellow 

Orange 

Orange-red 


It  is  found  that  a  yellow  flower  may  assume  th< 
of  the  Xanthic  series,  but  never  become  blue, 
x^ersd  ;  and  this  rule  applies  to  many  genera.  It  is 
ever  universal,  as  genera  are  occasionally  foun 
both  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  as  Tropseolum  and 
thus.  These  various  colours  depend  on  secretio: 
cellular  tissue  of  the  petals,  but  the  nature  of  th( 
tions  is  not  well  understood :  they  closely  resem 
ever,  if  they  are  not  identical  ^vith,  chlorophyll. 

VARIETIES,  in  Botany,  are  groups  of  individi 
subordinate  to  species.  The  character  of  the  i! 
found  in  its  capability  of  reproducing  by  seed 
which  is  more  liKe  itself  than  it  is  like  anything  < 
this  under  all  circumstances  in  which  the  offspri 
pable  of  being  produced.  The  variety  differs 
species  in  points  of  structure  which  are  develo 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  are  not 
to  the  species.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  es 
as  for  instance,  the  common  apple  {Pyru9  Mu 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  apple,  or  any  of  the  cultivat 
ties  of  apples,  are  sown  under  any  circumstai 
plants  that  spring  from  these  seeds  will,  in  the  gi 
of  their  characters,  be  more  like  all  other  apple-tr 
they  will  be  like  pear,  plum,  or  any  other  tre« 
then  illustrates  the  idea  of  a  species.  If,  on  t 
hand,  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  sorts  of  applet 
under  the  names  of  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil, 
sown  under  different  circumstances  from  that  i 
the  plant  from  which  they  are  taken  was  grown,  tl 
produced  will  differ  in  many  respects  from  their  ] 
the  characters  that  constitute  the  variety,  but  not 
of  the  species.  The  characters  on  which  the  defi 
a  species  is  founded  ought  to  be  such  that  no 
stances  can  alter  them ;  whilst  the  essence  of  i 
consists  in  its  having  characters  which  arc  altt 
produced  by  circumstances.  Tlie  external  ageni 
produce  varieties  in  plants  are  very  numerous — { 
tion,  temperature,  light,  air,  moisture,  dr}'ness,  e 
and,  above  all,  cultivation.  [Species  of  Plants.] 
botanists  were  not  aware  of  tne  remarkable  influen 
circumstances  had  on  plants,  and  accordingly  set  < 

1)lants  that  differed  in  any  remarkable  manner  as 
jnnaeus  was  one  of  the  first  observers  to  detect  tl 
and  having  given  liis  definition  of  his  idea  of  a 
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Itnl  a  doflnHiaa  Out  owh  paUkdUr  >|>«GiK  lu;  I 
»  Ktvat  aumbet  oT  nr«vUn»  niPRW*  to  Tiric4j«, 
I  ipvclM  con  only  be  ck-Sni-if  by  it*  iivmunt:; 
n^tatd  M  Afcmup  ot  inAiruh»\s  L-»n  only  bu  utllf  I 

■  bv  aa  aMerlaitied  w«nt  of  ptnnanr-nrv  in  fhi':i 
emraotan,  Uioe  niut  flspM  beftuv  '^ 

id  mtti  Rfiwd  Id  mvay  ifroup*  ul  i>>  i 
ihey  ■«  *peuM  or  vsriotiM.     Thi^i 
ltpK««ediDg  on  hhown  i!i[ierieiu!i!,  tv<Ui 
^e«of  pnriutw  vril(i»  to  the  miik  ni 

naval   oluwrvpn  luve   aenin  ropuili'd  ihrn\   a> 
lut  u  w»  ciaD  liavBouly  a  wry  Impwli-il  kaoT'* 
Vfaotuc  Ills  pfjiDnntnl  ('>ii>r8t'tiEni  or  lliv  ^vut 
plUDtalhat  are  (^ronrintt  in  t]iv  world,  thi'  d«fl> 
W  nimr  *pecuM  can  onl};  I)*  »ii  appninvlt  to  i!»r> 
Aud  uieir  cxcvlkncc  will  tl(^|ittiil  luiim  on  tJio 
toflhc  botaiiiirt  ttaiin  on  uny  dnfinition  nrthq  idfv 
ieft  SltJI  Ui«  ere&l  eml  ut'q-atiinBlio  IraUny  aiii*t 
"htuniiinalian  olth*  true  chanuli'ni  of  itici^F!!;  and 
^  T2irau^h  Die  iftudy  of  vnrivtiiis  that  thcw  cnn  bn 
oA.    It  i»  tli«i«rorL*  aa  uniibi1aKipUii.'itl  in  botany 
tiiu  atudj  of  vaii«tica  aa  niUiug,  u  11  wimid  l»> 
me  ^iikund  in  ehcmictry  to  njc(^  tlip  kiiuly  iif  iho 
onititution  of  thu  element*  of  compuunil  builia. 
bnoal  vrork*  coiuidcrablo  tli&brtnve  v\ua»  iu  ru- 
r&heUea  aiul  »]iti-icx.    'nni*  Dr.  Undlcy.  in  tuA 
i  of  (h«  Britiah  Tloih.'  ^vw  deseriplioiw  of  aboiil 
inctuKiuooti'  l>Un|]i;  Sir  William  Hooker,  In  tlie 
Dd  of  tint  'Ui1tiiliKlont,'irivii(alK>iit  l!WOa]i«eie«: 
>  list  ol'  the  platibi  of  Itu!  Kiliabtirgli  Botanical 
drawn    tip    by   Proftiaaor    Balfour  and    Mi-tani. 
n  aud  Cauipkivll,  gtvM  upTvanla  of  ITUU  KimciM. 
differcncA  alw  vX'Mit   in   riHittrdiug  varietiia  of 
ipeciM.     Thp  attention  siv»n  to  varielien  by 
lolaiiiKia  la  amiill  compared  with  tbnt  of  many 
Ul  wriUra.  «»peciaJly  in  Germany,  who  In  their 
tiiiil  nith  great  accnncy  any  departiirsa  from  tha 
ype. 
"'     of  reoonlloK  varieliea  diffeni  in  ilitferent 
konie  caneii  tne  apecieit  la  deflned,  and  the 
on  la  tegaided  a*  indtcitting  ono  nmongrt  thi; 
r  mi«t  lea  of  wlikh  the  vpedeji  ia  compuned.    The 
^abat  ii  uwd  nwi)nently  alnno  to  exprpw  rarip- 
^^a  Hooker,  in  the  'Britiih  Flora,'  paga  233,  trivr* 
ition  of  Bom  inudtra,  and  aiterwanls  deauribea 
__tiea  aa  /J  aiul  7.  ami  Itipv  ar«  alwaya  iipok4!n  of  aa 
■  a,  0.  auii  V  of  Kom  inodura,  the  character  of  the 
I^DOnKlitiiting  var.  a.     Many  wiitvr«  ^ve  an  aildi- 
nanic  to  tlift  varietjr  nhit-h  i*  attached  to  that  of  the 
),    TliuJi   the    vaneties  of  I^pAnrliia    tucida   are 
1  FAifJuirbia  lueidA  lat{/bl(a.  a.  I.  talieijblia,  E.  I. 


■*  ni'i,  liiv  now  M 
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nc  writ«n  Brauica  liapa.  the  common  turnip, 
led  in  two  aubapvciai,  B.  H.  oM/em  and  B.  H. 
'■a;  each  of  lli««o  ba«*evetiJ  vaiiotiM,  as  B.  S.o. 
knd  Jl.  It.  0.  anao'ty  and  B.  H.  r.  longa,  and  B.  R. 
Each  of  tbeae  vaiietiea  haa  again  been  aub- 
•ceortling  to  ihn  colour  of  the  root*,  forming 
'How,  given,  and  red  tubvariclic*. 
tiiri^  varieties  of  plantii  &!«  noiliing  liko  no  n\i- 
thoiM  wiiich  ari*e  from  coltivntion.  AtmoEt  the 
t  in  view  in  the  Icitehen  nnd  IViiit  gurdena  ii 
ing  of  itomo  property  in  plant*  which  they  do 
'  ~  th«ir  nfttiirnf  atatc,  and  thia  i*  moitiv  nt- 
Mrreaponding  chan»  of  ulructuni.  Ail  the 
■  aT  apples  are  i)roduc«<l  tiy  cultivation  from  thi; 
Tflreh  {Psnu  italut),  all  the  peara  (him  fyrug 
Wk;  ttie  cnemMfrom  PnTivt  Gtratiu ;  pcacfaea. 
h nectanava.  from  Amyfcii^m  Pertiea ;  and  plums 
^/Vtmua  drmetliM.  Ttic  Mune  ia  true  of  veice- 
Tl  the  vvleUes  of  eabbages  are  prciduted  by  cnlti- 
_Jni  the  aam«  ipecieit ;  bo  also  with  timiipt,  potatoe*. 
it  &c.  Tni*  ia  alio  the  tiue  with  ftower* :  uie  great 
ly  of  tuliu*,  roMH,  anemone*,  ranunculi,  &e.  found 
Itna  Me  the  result  of  changed  chftf»rt«ra  dependent 
tivstiflci.  Alllunigh  many  of  the  varictiei  of  froita, 
Lbles,  and  fioweta  retain  ttie  aame  names  for  a  great 
lof  time,  there  ia  nothing  pernianjint  in  their  chnmc- 
ftthoae  which  belong  to  ttie  soettl*.  It  ia  iur  tliis 
■*■—  -'»!  nrleile*  of  IhiMa  and  Aowera,  whieh  were 


ft  thoae  whi 
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lung 
..,.■   ...........  u,   ,f,^.,r,  iiiiu  paan 

iiuiiU'I  ilkuiiituu.    lu  ituk  Kay  a  taiued  ranety 
'<v  the  muno  of  the  Qoldett  )i^llpln  it  gcawally 
lit.     It  may  In  tome  inManr-e*  bo  pnipaK«U>d  btr 
'    liol  it  qtiicrkiy  (uuilten  and  dioa.    Maiiy   p«iw 
Mjii.  nre  thiia  diMppoinled  in  the  planting  ot  orehanlal  If 
tlicy  gi'ovr  leedlinc*  of  fine  old  Tariefiea,  thev  no  iongee  I 
lii-nr  ttie  fruit  oC  tlieir  parenb :  and  if  thoy  enipli>y  gittn*.  ] 
tiie  tree  grow*  woaltljr.  qimikiy  tank*;ni.  or  bean  a  very  I 
Imnurfret  kind  of  frmt.    The  altornpt,  tiieu,  !■>  knnp  up  J 
oiil  viineUea  la  almoat  uaeieiMt.  but  the  liodioulliirut  haa 
tii*  rPKiiiTee  in  being  able  to  pi'oduoe  new  raiieiin,  many  ] 
of  fthich  eiiutJ  and  oien  kscbI  older  varletiua ;  but  tixtml  il 
llieir  turn  are  deetiued  to  ueciah. 

The  varietie*  of  partimtar  apeeies  of  Sowvu  which  ut  I 
mu>t  lolued  ore  Ihoac!  wbicJt  depend  on  a  eliange  iif  ivlour 
in  the  fiDwer,  or  an  tncreaae  in  It*  pelut*.  m  tliot.  a  tata^    I 
flnncT  bceomea  double.    But  although  tliiadtpurlmcntuf  I 
floneullure  hai  hnil  ao  much  attenlion  paid  In  it,  JiHIo    f 
or  nothing  ia  known  with  roganl  to  Uw  cireuinataiuM   < 
wliieh  favour  a  cbango  in  the   r.olour  of  flower*.     With 
reganl  to  annuals,  none  of  the  varictiei  can  bv  certainly 
reproduced  be  eeeds,  and  generally  the  beat  varteUe*  of  j 
flowen  are  obtained  itom  tho  aeoda  of  indivliluala  that  t 
luivti  muit  cloacly  rwemblcd  tlw  aneciea.     In  tiunniiiftl 
and  nhrubby  piantfs  vftneliea  may  oe  jireiturvea,  in  tlw 
«amn  manner  a*  in  thiit-lreea.  by  continomg  tJu'  individual 
variety  by  m«iuiB  of  eullintpi,  ofliluiola.  layi.n,  bud*.  &c. 

One  gn'al  ftnirve  at  vaiioly  in  plant*  i*  the  production 
ofaoed*  liy  plant*  belonging  to  different  tpoeivK.  Thia  oaa 
be  eaaily  effeoteJ  by  art  belween  allied  npucivi.  by  taking 
the  Tiollvn  of  am  iq»-i-ie«  and  nppljing  It  In  the  pialll  of 
anotner ;  the  caii>ei{'"^"°*'  i"-  "'"'  plant*  produced  by  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  partake  of  tlie  cWncler*  of  both  their 
pari.nti.  These  plant*,  as  animaU  prodnuejl  in  the  aania 
way,  are  railed  muloor  bybriihi.  luia  cirvimiitnoca  dota 
not  oflen  oueiir  in  nat\ire,  but  allll  there  ore  many  inctaneca 
on  leonrd,  of  very  pitilini^  vanelieji  of  plantt  hating  been 
thus  ptuduoed,  and  not  a  lew  new  apccica  owe  ihrir  nrigia 
to  thu  cnone-  Bui  hybrid  varieties  are  iiut  more  petmo- 
iienl  tiian  thoiu  produced  by  other  menn*i  aa  they  are  oalta 
inca]iable  of  piopxeating  llii'ii'  peculiaritiua  by  aud  for 
more  tlmn  two  or  three  genmtiona,  and  aonie  of  ttiem  are 
inuapixble  of  produvlog  leed  M  all.  This  tnlcrmisture  can 
only  be  made  to  laJie  place  between  cleeely  allied  apeeiei. 
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variety  in  wild  iilanta  hyliridiinlion  aliould  never  be  OVt^ 
looked  ;  ami  in  large  genvra.  oaHoaa  and  Kubna,  wltero  all 
L-eorded  apuciee  have  a  close  identity  of  alructure,  greftt 
care  should  1^  taken  not  to  admit  variotie*  and  species 
which  may  arise  from  tbia  uanse.  aa,  being  periihablc  in 
their  nature,  they  only  remain  to  L'Diuii*e  anbseijuent 
obwrvors. 

In  obtaining  varietie*  of  pUnl*  for  n*c  or  omnroent,  the 
pmduction  ol  hybrida  in  of  great  jiractie^  importance. 
'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'  says  Profcuor  Ijndiry,  '  that 
tlic  power  of  obtaining  mule  vaiietiM  by  art  is  unu  Of  the 
most  Important  means  that  man  poaieBses  of  modit^-ing  the 
work*  01  Nature,  and  of  rendering  Ihem  belter  adapted  to 
hi*  purposes,  tn  our  gardens,  some  of  our  moat  beiuitit\il 
floweni  have  snch  an  origin ;  as.  for  instance,  tlie  roae* 
otitnined  between  H.  iniiiea  and  R.  motehata,  the  dllferent 
I  Potentitlte  and  Cacti,  the  snlendjd  Aaaleas  nuaed 
between  A.  panlied  and  A.  nudijtora  eoccitua,  and  the 
niagnitleeot  American  Indian  Rhododendron*,  liy  enwa- 
Ine  varieties  of  the  same  specie*,  the  races  of  fruit*  and  of 
euiinnry  vegetabtm  have  been  brought  to  a  >tnte  a*  nearly 
ipimiaoliing  perfection  aa  we  ean  suppose  poi«ililr..  Ana 
f  similar  improvement*  have  not  taken  place  in  a  more 
important  depnitment.  namely,  the  tree*  that  afford  ua 
timber,  expenenue  fiilly  warrants  the  belief  that,  if  proper 
means  were  adopted,  improved  varieties  of  aa  much  lon- 
artltiencc  might  he  introduced  into  our  forests,  a*  have 
already  been  ereatcd  for  our  gardena.  Il  is  however 
regretted  Uiat  those  who  ocuupy  themselves  with  « 
U  2 
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ments  of  this  kind  do  not  confine  them  to  woody  or  peren- 
nial plants  which  can  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings.  Mule 
annuals  have  the  mat  fault  of  perishing;  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  obtained,  and  they  serve  no  other  i)urpose  than 
that  of  encumbering  the  records  of  science  with  accounts 
of  so-called  species  which  fh)m  their  transitory  existence 
can  never  be  re-examined.'    {Introd,  to  Bot,^  p.  349.) 

VARIGNON,  PIERRE.  The  common  source  of  all 
biographies  of  Varienon  is  the  ^loge  of  him  inserted  by 
his  friend  Fontenelfe  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  republished  in  the  separate  collection  of 
61oges  by  the  same  author. 

the  subject  of  this  article  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1654 : 
his  father,  an  architect,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and 
placed  him  at  the  college  of  his  native  town.  He  learned 
to  make  a  sun-dial  as  well  as  his  father's  workmen  could 
teach  him,  and  this  gave  him  a  longing  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  things  are  done,  which  he  never 
found  the  way  to  gratify  until,  by  accident,  he  met  with  a 
Euclid  in  a  bookseller*s  shop.  From  this  he  went  on  to 
the  writings  of  Des  Cartes,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  became  well  versed  in  the  mathematics  of  the 
day.  Among  his  college  friends  was  the  Abb6  de  St. 
Pierre  (not  Bemardin,  the  author  of  the  *  Studies  of  Na- 
ture,' but  Charles),  whose  regard  for  Varignon  induced  him 
to  make  over  to  the  latter  300  francs  a  year  out  of  1800 
which  was  his  patrimonial  fortune.  This  was  liis  sole  pro- 
vision for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies :  the  two  frienos  went  to  Paris  in  168(5,  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  same  house,  and  pursued  their  several 
researches.  It  was  here  that  Fontenelle,  who  was  also  of 
Normandy,  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  describes 
Varignon  as  the  most  laborious  of  students ;  glad  to  go  on 
with  what  he  was  doing  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
under  the  pretext  of  its  not  being  worth  while  to  go  to 
bed,  because  he  usually  rose  at  four.  In  1687  his  first 
work,  the  *  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  M6canique,'  brought 
him  at  once  into  such  reputation,  that  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  College  Mazarm :  in  1600 
appeared  tlie  '  Nouvelles  Conjectures  sur  la  Pesanteur.' 
By  1705  he  had  ruined  his  health :  he  was  for  six  months 
in  danger,  and  for  three  years  in  a  state  of  debility.  His 
life  is  a  purely  literary  one ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say,  except  that  he  died  in  the  night  of  December  22, 
1722,  witnout  illness,  having  performed  his  usual  duties  at 
the  college  the  day  before. 

We  take  his  works  from  the  *  Biographic  Universelle :' — 

1,  Paris,  1687,  '  Projet  dune  Nouvelle  Mccanique,'  4to. ; 

2,  Paris,  1090,  '  Nouvelles  Conjectures  sur  la  Pesanteur,' 
12mo. ;  3,  Paris,  1725,  *  Nouvelle  Mecanique,'  2  vols.4to. ; 
4,  Paris,  1725,  *  Eclaircissements  sur  TAnalyse  des  Infini- 
ment  Petits,'  4to. ;  5,  Paris,  1725,  *  Trait6  du  Mouvement 
des  Eaux  Courantes,'  4to. ;  6,  Paris,  1732, '  Elements  de  Ma- 
thrmatiques,'  4to. ;  7,  Geneva,  1730,  '  Demonstration  de 
la  Possibilitd  de  la  Presence  R^elle,'  &c.,  in  a  collection  of 
pieces  on  the  real  presence,  by  Veniet.  There  is  perhaps 
no  better  test  of  real  eminence  than  the  desire  of  the  sur- 
viving contemporaries  to  have  an  author*s  works;  and 
more  of  Varignon  was  published  after  his  death  than  he 
himself  gave  during  his  life.  It  is  however  to  be  remem- 
bered ttiat,  besides  his  two  separate  works,  he  printed  a 
great  deal  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
particularly  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
even  glanced  at  the  history  of  this  theor}'  as  the  explainer 
of  its  difficulties  in  answer  to  the  earnest  and  fVeciuently 
plausible  attacks  which  were  made  upon  it.  The  *  Eclair- 
cissements,* Sec.  above  mentioned,  were  intended  by  him 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  well-known  work  of  his  friend 
De  niopital,  the  first  elementary  writing  upon  tlie 
differential  calculus.  The  •  Projet,  &c.  was  a  most  re- 
markable work,  being  in  fact  the  first  in  which  tlie  great 
elementaiy  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces  is  made 
the  basis  of  a  systematic  development  of  statics.  Mon- 
tucla  mentions  that  Stevinus  had  preceded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  truth ;  insisting  particularly 
upon  his  having  used  the  most  elei;ant  and  usi'ful  form  of 
Hie  theorem,  namely,  that  forces  which  are  as  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  balance  one  another.  J^Ir.  Hallam  (*  Literature  of 
Europe,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  462)  cannot  find  this  *  triangle  of  forces ' 
in  St«viau»,    But  Uie  (act  is  that  the  theorem,  though  not 


peifaaps  separately  enunciated  by  Stevinus,  ia  used 
for  instance,  in  Albert  Girard's  edition  of  Sievinua 
column  2,  a  look  at  the  second  figure  with  the 
panying  text  will  show  that  LDO  and  OFC  mre  *  t 
of  forces.'  The  merit  of  Varignon  conai»is  in  hb 
the  composition  of  forces  a  bcuds  for  everything,  i 
he  has  heen  followed  by  most  writers  since  hi 
Stevinus  mixed  different  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  i 
very  naturally,  *■  Had  it '  (the  triuigle  of  forces)  *  be« 
to  him '  (Stevinus), '  we  may  presume  that  he  ^xmi 
employed  it,  as  is  done  in  modem  works  on  mecha 
demonstrating  the  law  of  equilibrium  on  the  incline 
instead  of  his  catenarian  hypothesis.'  So  he  wci 
done  had  he  been  reviewing  the  subject :  but  be 
covering  it ;  and  that  very  inverse  order  which 
takes  place  in  discovery,  and  which  brought 
binomial  theorem  as  an  ultimate  result  of  a  mode  oi 
the  areas  of  certain  curves,  occurred  in  the  case#f  S 
who  brought  out  the  mode  of  using  the  tnantrle  ol 
rather  than  the  theorem  itself^  from  tliis  very  ca' 
hypothesis ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  partly  by 
stration,  partly  by  extension.  One  of  the  cjeatest 
ments  which  Varignon's  memory  received  was  tl 
his  *  Projet,'  &c.  took  such  poHsession  of  the  pub) 
that  by  the  time  the  work  itself  (3  in  the  ab< 
ppeared,  of  which  it  was  the '  Projet,'  it  excited  ¥« 


a 


notice,  and  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

The  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  gravity  show  t 
rignon  was  not  as  happy  in  clear  perception  of  hydr 
laws  as  in  those  of  statics.  He  imagines  that  the 
tion  of  a  body  towards  tlie  earth  is  the  exce^ 
pressure  downwards  of  the  superincumbent  colum 
over  the  pressure  upwards  of  the  column  between  t 
and  the  body.  This  is  enough  for  a  specimen  :  ev 
tenclle  avows  that  he  thinks  it  possible  his  trie 
here  have  added  one  to  the  number  of  proofs  of  1 
culty  of  the  subject.  But  notwithstandmg  this,  V 
may  be  placed  among  those  men  whose  reput 
prooably  very  much  below  their  desert  as  estinu 
their  utility. 

VARILLAS,  ANTOINE,  a  native  of  Gu^ret, 
pital  of  La  Marche,  was  bom  in  1624.  When  he  h 
pleted  his  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  private 
some  of  his  young  townsmen.  In  1G48  he  was  af 
historiographer  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  Du] 
cured  for  Varillas  the  situation  of  sublibrarian 
royal  library,  which  he  held  under  more  than 
Dupuy's  successors,  and  lost  on  account  of  his  net 
in  collating  Brienne*s  MSS.,  which  had  been  purcii 
Colbert,  with  the  originals  in  the  library.  He  was 
to  retire  with  a  pension  of  1200  livres,  which  n: 
drawn  by  Colbert  in  1669.  In  the  same  year  Vari 
offered  a  pension  by  the  States-general  of  Hul 
write  the  history'  of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  he  6 
the  task,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  serve  with 
the  enemies  of  France.  In  1670  the  archbishop  c 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  assembly  of  the  ck 
Varillas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  engaged  on  a  hL 
heresies.  Varillas  died  at  Paris  on  the  0th  of  Juni 
His  published  works  are: — 1.  *  Politique  de  la 
d'Autriche,'  Paris,  1658,  in  12mo;  2,  'Histoire 
France,*  Paris,  1683  et  seq. ;  14  vols,  in  4to.,  oi 
12mo.  Tlie  work  contains  the  reigns  of  the  ki 
France  from  Louis  XI.  to  Henri  IV.  3,  *  La  Pimt: 
TEducation  des  Princes,  ou  I'Histoire  de  Guillav 
Crecy,  seigneur  de  Chidvres;'  Paris,  1684,  in 
4,  '  Les  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou  I'Histoire  Sec 
la  Maison  de  Mddicis ;'  La  Haye,  1685,  in  12mo.  £ 
toire  des  lU^voIutions  arriv6es  en  Europe  en  mat 
Religion ;'  Paris,  1686-89,  6  vols,  in  4to.,  or  12  in 
This  work  extends  from  1374  to  1569 :  a  continus 
1650,  which  would  till  12  quailo  volumes,  has  re 
in  MS.  6,  *La  Politique  de  Ferdinand  le  CatlM 
Amsterdam,  1688,  3  vols,  in  12mo.  A  continua 
this  work  by  the  author  exists  in  MS.  The  style 
rillas*  WTitings  is  good  for  his  age ;  but  he  has  d 
facts  and  neglected  to  verify  his  quotations,  and  hi 
been  convicted  of  alleging  MS.  authorities  which 
exii»ted.  Indolence  and  vanity  seem  to  Inve  b< 
chief  if  not  the  sole  motives  to  his  falsifications. 

VAKPNAS,  6r  rather  BAUI'NAS,  as  it  is  at 
written  in  all  official  documents  and  modern  public 


■crioa.  Id  the  republLo  U  Vrnwruo  •,  I  or  the  tnnritinio  ooiui 
■  utnTJnce  ulitKli  Two*  ill  Mini:.  It  I  liL^en  ;  luid  tin'  oiuni' 
t  and  Tti"  12"  W.  Uas^  and  l>  Imill.    or  Hi,*..     Il  i«  Ilin.  i  . 

■     that  part  of  V.'ri..'7tifln.  nt  rh-     l-c'-tm.-    knnim   lo   -i 


oC  L(t»  J.l!iii,i.,  ivhirh  ,.tt,-,ia  lo'lh.-  bank-  f. 

iiuiti .  uul  lo  the  nortli-wist  nrc  the  loner  UecJivi 

thn  Andes,  which  ^ulimlly  rue  tiig'lier  ami  li-rmi- 

ibe  Nevndn  de  >Uriila.    The  inl^bitaiit]>  n(  (hr 

:  to  the  liiwn  ih«  pradtiec  of  Ihi-ir  sgri- 

If  roni  aud  lyuiUaiiU  Istkr  Jn  cxdiaiiev 

nf  the  niunrmm  hard*  of  (■aMe  Yvhinli  [uw- 

?<laiRii.  Xtii.'  eutintn  wbidi  Hirrouiicl*  Iht- 
cililc.  Bud  iwpeciairy  tit  for  the  ciLttivittJi;>i 
hiEli  Ibmu  the  xtaple  uticltt  af  iU  commerce, 
Eunipii,  where  il  cinitinuui  lu  1*  iu  luijh  re- 
Ihe  tobnucci  of  Ciimsnacoa  u  laiil  to  RC  «u- 

artlck  1»  Mtit  to  Europe  liy  wniy  rii'  AnitiM- 

in  Gujiuifi.  The  rKer  St.  Duniinira,  wliirh  oric^iuiitcs 
the  (Icclmtiei  of  Ihp  NovuJn  do  Miridit,  nnd  ikuuvh 
Kigh  Duliiiu.  becomu  navii-Kblu  at  Tuniiiu,  aliout 
rtfcn  mil«»  l)clow  ilie  town  ;  »o  that  the  iMt-montjoned 
:e  nwy  Uc  ounudcrEd  m  the  fort  of  ])ni1n(u,  front  wbicli 
nportH  arenent  dowu  tite  riven  SI.  Domiofco,  ApurCi 
i'  Orniooo  to  Anfcnatum.  The  popuIatioR  of  Hniiiiiu 
r  or  independent:  »  xuil  to  1»ve  been  lU.OOU 
lividuals ;  b\it  this  pbtcv  Huffured  much  during  Itir  it 
'toff  more  Ihnn  once  bron  Iftkon  and  retaken,  und  ubi 
yeft»  agu  a  part  of  llie  populaliun  was  narried  off  by  a 
.luioiu  diBcaie  rc«einb)iii);  the  r 
luutioii  i>  (tat«d  to  be.  aliout  mi 
Dapona,  f^we«  A  la  parlie  Oiienfalo  dt  la  Terrg- 
^^TBt  Hall"*  CoSmbia,  it«  Pretml  S/^e.  Stc. ;  and  Uo- 
SkSt*Ai>um  ikia  GeeitTaSit  dt  VenetMh-'i 
WUUNOHIANS,  VAKE0UE3.  VAHE00-RUSSE8, 
■ine  gWen  bytbcflist  Ruaian  ejironicltr,  Ntstor,  to 
Normau  adventurer*  who  rave  thu  uame  of  KvMxia  to 
•mpra  founded  by  tliem  Irom  variou*  SUvoaiun  and 
niih  p«>ptil«lu)nii. 

It  ia  KiuarltHble  thai  th«  ori^ui  ot  a  uame,  bciitow«d  at 
M  on  an  cxt«iMiec  couoliy,  inltabili-d  bjn  ^cnt  variety 
pDpuJalloiu.  and  at  a.  no  earlier  date  than  th«  ninlti 
ntury.  Hhoiild  bavc  been  for  ft  long  time  ninller  of  doubt 
t  uiicerlaitily  t«  liiiloriunm.  Even  rectiltly  Profi 
rer<.  of  Ilori)at,  n  nian  of  great  Icuniiie,  nlio  ha* 
~xl  partieulnr  attention  to  Uiii  vubjeet.  declared  lltat  the 
nguva  of  Netitur  w«ru  an  Anlatic  uatiou  of  Turhifh  race. 
t  opiuion  wa»  recpivcil  ^Y  gcvem!  hi«t<.>rical  writcra. 
MT  aiithoni  who  bwiled  Ilie  name  aubjvct  &»cftt)ed  a 
ferent  origin  to  Uie  VaivKueH. 
TTw  prcviJvnt  opiuion  howpver  now  is.  lliat  thf  Vnre(m*g 
ire  ^l'ur^lanl,  tliut  i«,  Si'iuidinavians.  It  ia  well  known 
Kt  the  foreign  troou*  Ivvied  by  the  Greek  eniperom 
vat  the  An^lo-Saxons  and  SeaodiDftTiann  w«r<t 
dat  Conataiilinople  '  Vare^u*,'  whieli  ligiiitied  lUhei 
kterati),  according  to  the  celobtated  Norwegian  aii- 
mI.  Snorri  SlurhiMn,  who  Kay*  that  the  Gothic  troapa 
Hh  served  the  Greek  emperor  haA  been  called,  «ince  the 
lit  of  Conataatine  the  Great,  Varingur,  from  the  old 
uditwTiiM  word  vara  Of  (/v(?rii(fO(/uin),' alliance.'  This 
■  e«rtalnly  a  mure  courteous  apnellation  than  that  of 
rcenarios,  nhich  more  nroperiy  uelonzs  to  thrm.  II  in 
1  very  jiosmble  that  the  iianie  of  Variugliianit  van 
rived  frcnii  the  old  Teutonic  word  •  uwTf,'  or  ■  uvir/r,' 
il  tnaiply  signified  '  wnrriora.'  However,  Uiere  u  no 
nbt  tliat  tlie  narue  of  Variiii;hian«  wan  given  by  the 


rv«d  in  fhs  impcriul  gunrda.  u  Ihoiie  wrilen  lay  thai  the 
tfinghiaiM  were  fori^xueni  IVoni  Thule,  a  name  which  wn* 
pliod  by  them  Mmetime*  to  Scandinavia  and  wmelimes 
th«  Briliali  lalandn.  Nestor  etatei  ttie  same  thing  iu  the 
nX  pa«itiv-e  manner :  he  wy*.  there  are  Varcg\ita.  Sweys 
weoM;,  Oormuuii  (.NorweKJami),  Anctane*  (AuKle*;, 
Ahfc  (ifllMbilanls  ofthu  island  of  Oothlaod),  and^ntw*. 
e  lait  VoreifiiM  pux;tk-d  the  invc^itigalon  uf  northern 
lury ;  yet  the  ruiea relics  of  niuuy  of  tbem  jieem  to  ha^e 
U>)|[]ted  bi.-yond  all  doubt  that  the.  npnellalion  of  Hnis, 
lias*,  nai  glveu  to  adveuluten  liom  Sweden,    A  put 


-  ..ho 
,   -■.-.  -ude- 

"•■■■' t'    "i'   (iiv!L,imi  uf  111..    iiu«sN„„,  ■  Uu-i:;,i.i  '.juo.  aUiO 

noniiDR  hordnuLnno*  vooamii/  ('  Rusiaiiis,  wlipm  wa  aln 
call  Nonnan*').  Tlic  Bertinian  C'farooiciea  rolalo  U«t  Ute 
Circckeinpei'orTbeoiihiluilin  A.».Q3iftaei)t  an  omlMinia 
Jjoim  till-  Dcbontuur,  and  witti  it  toma  paouln  who  caltod 
thenuel  ve«  Mot.  und  tlieir  king  Chatanui,  wliri  bad  anlred 
at  C^oiulaotinople  in  order  In  concludj*  a  Irealr  willi  thv 
Greeks.  Theophilus  iciiii«8ted  Luuia  Iu  give  tlieuiMHie 
iuoaa«  for  returuini;  in  mcty  lo  their  nwu  eountiy.  a*  lli<r 
Iwd  nrrited  nt  OonvtanUiiople  l^-  pawns  liu'uai;li  mnny- 
ferneiom  nation*,  and  br  tfid  not  wiih  To  txiultp  iliem 
again  lo  »ucU  dangers.  *  The  nuno  piiopli:  luU  Louu  that 
they  beltineed  to  the  Swiilish  oalioii.  II  i*  well  known 
Iltat  nereriu  Ungi  of  SeonduiaTia  bore  the  name  of  Ilaiuiii, 
which  uiiirht  eainly  hat«  been  corrupted  intot'luuuuiim: 
and  tlu  Wbarou*  c«untn«*  through  which  they  had 
psMcd  un  lluif  way  numS^•edea  to  (.'oiwtantinople  vf«ra 

tiroliably  the  couutrlei  which  lie  bi:4w«cn  the  Qaitic  and 
tie  Blluik  «e&».  We  mav  add  that  (be  empenir  Coutati- 
tino  Porphyrogenitun,  wlieo  deacriliiiift,  in  hi«  work  '  XJc 
Admiiiiitrando  Iminria'  the  oalarecta  of  liie  Dnieper,  givee 


idpal  of  them  i 


tiie  nauea  of  llie  i 

RuuiHU.  Though  Uieiie  nainen  arc  ecimiptird,  the  i 
vonian  oamci  may  be  easily  made  out ;  n  liiUl  the  Kn^Bn 
■re  ovidcTilly  Scandinavian  word*  which  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  llic  SJavnniiui  appvllaliona.  The  nomo  of  the 
VaregiMtuButo  leadeni  wtiuei>fubliidi«d  the  eon)^  of  RuMia 
are  evident  Iv  Scsodinavian. 

The  eslabti^niGiit  of  the  Varegue« among  tfaoEBavoiuaiu 
wat-  Hniilof  to  that  of  their  ouunUvmcn,  tbe  Norwana.  in 
Fnrnee-  Huiic,  tlwir  chief,  or  '  Kunung.'  Iiaviog  e<itft> 
bUslied  liii  power  at  Novenrod  nnd  in  the  ailjae«nt  country, 
^avc  la  it  lite  name  of  Ktuciia,  like  hit.  countryman  Hullo. 
irom  whoMi  follower*  arrcnch  province  astumed  the  naine 
of  Normandv;  and  it  i»  very  probable  that  irthesucccaori 
uf  KoUu  hail  extended  their  conquest*  over  oil  Prance,  the 
name  uf  Kretioe  woidd  have  been  replaced  by  that  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  llie  same  manner  u  the  Sl«vniiian  conDtrie> 
subjugated  by  the  deteendanta  of  Uuvie  rcccivod  tli« 
apjielklioii  of^Rubuu.  Kurie  gave  different  province*  and 
town*  U>  Ilie  countrymen,  who  gavcmed  them  u  hii  vaasoU ; 
and  the  dcMcnduuts  of  the  cliief  and  of  his  eompaniotiu, 
the  number  uf  which  wa*  increased  by  fretjuent  new 
arrivals  from  Scandinavia,  formed  the  elaai  of  prince*  and 
nobles.  Tlioy  Hion  adopted  thu  janguagc  of  the  native* 
ill  the  country,  as  wua  the  caac  in  trance  with  the  Nor- 
man*; ami  the  Scandinavian  aamea,Micli  avUlcg,  A«lcold, 
Carl,  and  others,  borne  by  the  prince*  and  vhleb,  »uun  gave 
way  to  llui  Slavonian  appellattona  of  Vladimir,  Sviatcvlof, 
Sui.  It  Mem*  aUo  that  tlie  religion  of  Odin  wa«  abandoned 
by  tliem  for  Ilie  Slavonian  woidiip ;  for  we  ace  from  Nevtor 
that  the  Rutttiaa  prlncesOleg  and  Igor  swore  by  Penin  end 
Voles  (Slavonian  deitie»J  in  concluding  treaties  wttli  the 
Greek  emperora. 


Scriptuwahad  been  translated  by  Cvrillus  and  Mettiodiu* 

S8i.,kVtiNiAMi,],  uonLribuled  to  the  ooliternlion  of  national 
itference*  between  the  mling  caste  and  the  Mibjcel  popu- 
lations. The  feudal  institution*,  which  were  uncougenial 
lo  the  Slavuniau  ttpinU  ooon  disappeared  i  aud  the  oidy 
Inteos  of  Norman  character  wliicti  reiueincd  for  a  cnn- 
luderalile  lijne  in  Hustiia.  and  particularly  at  Nuvgorud, 
various  legal  provisiuui  embodied  in  tlie  (^nde  of 
Varoxlaf  llic  Great  (lOltf-lOMj :  a«,  for  i|i.luuue.  tli«  fine 
for  munler&  wmiuds,  &c..  called  «rra.  bvm  tlic  Teutonto 
chreeld,  the  judicial  ounibat.  and  utiier  kinds  of  ordeal, 
I  Iriiils  by  thejuilgnwntoftJod. 
VARIOLA.    [Hiuxv  ["ox-l 

V  ARI0J.A'RI  a.  a  gcitus  of  plant)-,  liclonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  I.ichunci.  Tliu  niunr  i*  derived  l>ora  voriolir, 
because  tlie  apotlieei>  reMmble  the  puatules  of  urtall-pax. 
The  tballua  of  the  plant*  beleufinj  to  Uua  gemu  is  urua- 
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iaceous,  membranaceous,  adnate,  spreading,  uniform.  The 
apothecium  is  a  suborbicular,  scutelliform  cup,  formed  of 
the  thallus,  and  filled  with  a  powdery  or  flocculose  sub- 
stance which  covers  an  immersed  waxy  disk  containing 
imbedded  thecae.  This  genus  borders  closely  upon  others, 
and  through  some  of  iU  species  it  is  closely  connected 
with  Spiioma^  Thelotrema,  Parmelia,  Urceolaria,  and 
Isidium.  All  the  species  were  included  by  linnsus  in 
the  species  of  Licfien  fagineus  and  L.  lacteus.  They  are 
of  an  ash-grey  or  white  colour,  and  are  found  on  the  back 
of  the  trunks  of  various  trees,  on  rocks,  walls,  or  on  the 
ground.  About  thirteen  species  are  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

V.faginea^  the  Bitter-zoned  Variolaria,  has  an  orbicular 
crust,  surrounded  by  a  zonate  border  of  various  colours : 
the  apotheeia  are  very  abundant,  convex,  with  an  obsolete 
border,  and  filled  with  a  snowy  white  powder.  This  is 
one  of  the  species  included  in  the  Lichen  fagineus  of  lin- 
nsBUS.  It  is  common  on  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  of 
old  beech-trees,  and  on  pales.  This  species  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  the  genus,  as  well  as  of  the  order,  by  its  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Turner  and 
Borrer  have  separated  the  V.  diacoidea  from  this  species, 
although  it  has  only  a  very  slight  structural  dissimilaritv ; 
but  it  has  no  bitter  taste  at  all.  Braconnot  found  that  the 
V,fa^inea<t  as  well  as  several  other  cnistaceous  lichens, 
contained  oxalic  acid.  The  (juantity  yielded  by  100  parts 
of  this  plant  was  29*4  of  oxalic  acid,  combined  with  18  of 
lime.  This  chemist  further  remarks,  that  the  oxalate  of 
lime  bears  the  same  relation  in  the  class  ot*  cryptopfamic 
plants  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  does  to  the  lower  classes 
of  animals,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  hij^her.  The 
quantity  of  this  salt  however  is  not  great  in  any  of  the 
lichens  that  are  not  crustaccous,  although  they  are  gene- 
rallv  found  to  contain  some  other  salt  as  a  substitute.  Sir 
William  Hooker  states  that  the  V.faginea  is  at  the  pre- 
sent timti  employed  in  France,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid.  On  what  the 
bitter  taste  of  this  plant  depends  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  present  ascertained  ;  nor  has  it  been  used,  on  this 
account,  in  medicine.  In  tasting  this  lichen  the  bitter 
taste  is  not  immediately  perceived,  and  not  until  the  lapse 
of  some  minutes  is  its  intense  bitterness  developed. 

V.  iactea.  Milky-white  Variolaria,  has  a  suborbicular, 
tartareous,  thick,  white,  smooth,  areolate  crust,  tinged  at 
the  edges  with  flesh-colour:  the  apotheeia  are  copious, 
suborbicular,  flattish,  with  an  elevated  border  when  young:, 
which  disappears  with  age  ;  the  powder  very  white.  This 
is  the  Lichen  lactrns  of  J^innpeus.  It  occurs  on  rocks  in 
mountainous  countries.  This  is  a  very  elegsmt  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  lichens  that  are  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  being:  used  in  dyeing. 

K  gwbu/iferuy  Vesicle-fruited  Variolaria,  has  an  or- 
bicular, thickish,  fi:laucesc?ent,  nisfose  crust,  and  sprinkled 
all  over  with  white  soredia,  and  surrounded  by  a  border 
somewhat  zonate,  and  of  various  colours :  the  apotheeia 
are  larj^e,  spherical,  depressed  at  the  apex,  where  they  at 
lens:th  burst  irregularly,  becoming:  scutellifonn,  with  a 
lacerated  border  and  a  white  powder.  This  species  is 
found  only  rarely,  growing  on  the  bark  of  old  oaks  and 
beech-trees.  It  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece  ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  reproductive  organs,  is 
the  most  remarkable-looking  species  of  the  genus. 

F.  Vitiligo,  Leprous  Variolaria,  has  an  elliptical,  very 
thin,  almost  filmy,  whitish  crust,  with  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, oblong,  confluent  apotheeia,  having  a  very  narrow 
elevated  margin,  and  containing  a  lead-coloured  powder. 
This  is  one  of  the  mos»t  common  species  of  the  genus,  and 
is  common  on  old  mils  and  E:ate-posts,  paving  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  imperfectly  daubed  over  with 
white  paint. 

VA'ItlUS,  LU'(;iUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  friend  and 


died  ii.c.  ID ;  for  Varius  is  there  described  as  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Virgil,  and  as  one  of  the  poets  who  undertook  the 
correction  of  the  *  i^lneid.*  Varius  distimruished  himself 
no  less  as  an  epic  than  as  a  tragic  poet.  We  know  of  two 
epic  poems  of  Varius :  the  one  was  a  description  of  the 


exploits  of  Augustus  and  Anippft,  which  ii  ooi 
lost,  and  the  second  is  called  MDe  Morte,'  mod  n 
bably  an  account  of  the  death  of  Julius  Cnsar. 
bins  (vi.  1)  has  preserved  two  lines  of  this  poem. 
his  tragic  compositions,  the  antienta  are  unanimoai 
ing  that  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  ;  mnd  Qo 
(x.  1.  98)  says  that  the  tragedy  <  Thyestes '  of  Yain 
bear  comparison  with  any  Greek  tragedy.  (Compi 
logus  de  Uati9,  Corrupt,  EloquetU.  12;  Philargjrr.s 
Eclog,  viii.  10.)  But,  notwithstanding  this  ges 
knowledgment  of  his  merits,  no  fragments  of  hi 
dies  are  preserved  which  can  be  attributed  to  I 
any  certainty. 

(Bothe,  Poetarum  Latii  Scenieor,  Fira^nt.^  \^ 
&c. ;  Weichert,  De  L,  Vario^  PoetOy  Cofnmentatio,( 
1829,  4to. ;  Poetarum  Latinorum  Reliquiae^  p.  15( 

VARIX  (in  Conchology).  The  swollen  or  vtric 
probably  gave  rise  to  this  term,  which  is  used  1 
cologists  to  designate  the  lon^tudinal  thickened  el 
occurring  at  greater  or  less  intervals  on  the  cute 
of  spiral  shells.  These  varices  are  formed  by  the  tl 
and  reflected  edge  of  a  former  aperture  of  the  she! 
the  animal  has  increased,  by  adding  to  its  growth 
deposits  of  testaceous  matter  beyond  such  former  i 
Thus  many  varices  or  elevated  longitudinal  rid 
relics  of  former  apertures,  are  seen  on  the  spire  ai 
whorl  of  many  marine  shells.  Examples  will  l)e 
Ranella^  Triton^  and  Murex,  [Siphonostomata. 
elegant  rep:ularity  in  Harj)a  [Entomostomat. 
greatly  to  the  symmetry  ana  beauty  of  the  shell. 

VAllIX.     [Veins,  Diseases  of.] 

VAHLEY,  JOHN,  an  artist  who  ranks  vf?ry  } 
water-colour  painter,  in  which  branch  of  the  ar^ 
almost  the  flrst  to  adopt  those  principles  and  ] 
which  have  raised  it  to  such  eminence  in  this  coui 
rendered  it  capable  of  effecting  upon  a  small  seal 
all  that  oil-painting  can  produce  upon  a  larger  c 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1777,  of  pi 
rather  moderate  circumstances,  and  was  about  t 
prenticed  to  a  silversmith,  very  much  agains»t  his 
clinations,  when  the  death  of  his  father,  who  hai 
opposed  what  he  considered  an  idle  talent  for 
lell  him  at  liberty  to  choose  a  profession.  That  h 
were  unable  to  further  his  views  may  be  taken  for 
since  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  at  first  with  o 
employment  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  in  1 
Altenvards,  when  about  fllteen  or  sixteen,  he  recci> 
instruction  from  a  drawing-master  of  the  name  of 
with  whom  he  made  a  sketching  excursion,  whic 
material  service  to  him ;  lor  a  view  which  he  then 
Peterborough  Cathedral  brought  him  into  notice, 
became  acquainted  with  Arnold,  the  landscape 
with  whom  he  made  a  tour  through  North  Wal 
the  year  1799.  On  his  return  from  that  excursion 
for  some  time  employed  by  Dr.  Munro  in  making 
for  him  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dence  at  Fetcham  in  Surrey.  Two  other  professi< 
cursions  throuE:h  Wales  in  1801-2,  and  similar  ones 
various  paitii  of  England,  stocked  his  portfolio  w 
jects  that  occupied  his  pencil  for  many  years,  ai 
blished  his  reputation  as  the  first  in  that  depart 
art  he  had  chosen.  He  was  certainly  among  the 
not  the  very  first,  who  began  to  advance  the  prs 
water-colour  drawing  to  that  of  water-colour  paint 
to  give  that  mode  ot"  execution  a  solidity  and  force 
doni  and  breadth,  which  it  had  not  before  attai 
was  even  supposed  capable  of.  Up  to  that  time, : 
anything  had  been  produced  beyond  washed  o 
drawings,  ver}-  little  superior  to  the  coloured  print 
same  period— raw  and  feeble  in  efl'ect.  Varlev 
his  paintings  nearly  all  the  vigour  of  oil-pictures, 
a  mode  peculiar  to  himself;  for  he  worked  with  g 
pidity,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  his 
by  repeated  spunginff  and  other  processes  now  ir 
by  admixture  of  body  colour ;  his  colours  look  as 
had  been  laid  on  at  once,  and  hardly  retouched-  A 
he  was  not  an  original  member  of  the  '  Water-Col 
ciety  I  (established  in  1804),  he  afterwards  joined 
his  pictures  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
tion  of  its  exhibitions.  From  tliem  and  his  praot 
teacher  he  derived  a  considerable  income  for  mani 
but  a  numerous  family,  and  want  of  either  managei 
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<  rvnuh  i*  tolaiulrii  to  Acy  to  n  rnj  huil 


I;  or  at  l«B*t  to  li«>i-  [i<" 
mriog  in  ft  cliirat  of  thai  i  ■■ 

cret  of  Ixio  prRtciuinn*,  nur  ii 

a  (ot  tha  title  «r  '  AsHvI'ifiT '  j><il<li>')>  uiudKit  k< 

aaat.  Or  extriuiniiniirv  nredictioiM  by  hira  iRHny 
nge  umcdoto  vd  told ;  but  if  be  immmmmiI  t)i«  lut  al 

*iD)t  ev«ni».  ho  Jjd  oiil  poaBvai  that  of  averting 
^^^i™  anil  miitortiinc*— 4n  bin  own  ciuc  at  Iciut— »hicfi 
ttU  vniin&ry  iiruduacit  vriiuld  bare  ewtLilMl   liiin  Id 
~  I.    ViuUy  VIM,  Diftrnwl  twice  :  his  fir»l  vi(e  <l)e<l  in 

;  hi>  netund  ku  tha  daughter  of  Wii*oti  l.owiy,  th« 
bnted  engrftver.    Me  hioiMilf  du^  Nuv^mbet  17. 1)^12, 

•  midi!DC«  of  a  &ieD<3.  oear  CavuniUiJi  Si^uare. 
A'RNlSH,  M  fluid  applied  la  llic  tui&cw  ofvariinii; 

let,  »a  wumI,  &(.'..  itni]  wKicI],  by  Uio  evsirar&tlun  or 
nioal  dun^  of  k  portion,  least's  upon  them  a  ihinin^ 
tag  tmpvrvtutu  to  atr  and  lu  tnouture. 


■lie*. 

i|t  or  Bloobul  vanusben  are  fu  g«nunl  jucparcd  very 
'4  tn  «B»ily  applifid,  sooa  becoioa  An,  and  emit  no 

ilMUe  vmcU :  thitv  an;  honevcr  hobfc  to  urack  ur 

ai,tni  are  inuap&Dle  of  nui»tiaf;  ftictioik  i>r  blows. 

I  following,  whictt  art  ehiofly  tnken   IVoiu  Aikiii't 

iosary  of  ^icmiiitiy.'  arc  aoiuni;  the  mint  approved 
I  varouhw:— Take  uf  ina«lich  6  ouiicm,  nandarach 
^^aCMi  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  add  4  nuneca  of 
lelf-pomkrtd  (claw,  »mub  urcvetil*  Ibu  resins  from 
omenting  into  a  mui  or  •tiulii(u(  tn  Ibe  bottom  of  the 

* ;  iliK>'-*t  in  a  quart  nf  ipirit  nl  wine,  (HntaintHl  in  n 

j*4MirK«d  voael  for  three  days  in  a  warm  room,  thab- 
thc  nuKture  l>c[}uentlyi  thnn  add  3  ouncw  of  mellrd 
ice  tvrpfntitu  to  the  wurmanlution.vtirriiiKtliacou^hly 
mixed :  let  the  mixture  remain  in  a  warm  room  lor 
It  a  week,  and  then  Mniin  It.  Thia  is  a  itrong  vamiih 
j«d  to  chiuni  and  other  arlieles  of  tWiiiture. 
tke  uf  cupai,  wluch  liaa  been  liquetled  3ji4  aflvrwanLi 

Snely  powdered,  3  ouncu,  mottich  2  ouncis.  and 
ii  I  ounce ;  diiccst  in  a  warm  room  in  a  quart  of  npiiit, 
when  tlvc  M>Iuliuii  ia  eomplel«  add  2  ounce*  of  Venice 
«ntin«.  Thin  lit  utated  to  form  a  good  varniaU  for 
n.f  and  other  muMi'tJ  iuitruoients. 
jr  diflVreut  purpoMS  th«  in^edienti  of  ipirit  vamisbei 
conndprably  varied ;  aced-tac.  benvoin,  anime,  ftaoXln- 
m,  entering  into  the  compotilioD.  according  to  the  u*c 
e  made  of  them. 

only  ewentiol  or  volatile  oil  largely  uaed  in  Tami4ies 

.  or,  as  it  1h  commonly  called,  ftpirit  of  turpcntin?  ; 

one  of  the  br»t  vai-ni«hes  into  the  corapoiilion  of 
ioh  it  onten  i«  copal  vanii«h.    [Copal  Varnish.]  Thia 

(uaed  for  picture*.    Another  povcctfVil  vamivh  i« 


w.  ei 
be  mi 
Rieoi 


hiefly  u 
p&red  b 


^  iglit 

the  vaniiib  now  ganenJIy  employc^d  in  waterprnolinir 

garments  well-known  by  tile  name  uf  Mackiuloahea  ; 

limes  gaa-oil  or  coal-naphtha  is  employed  lor  tlte 

£Utpw>e,  but  its  unell  i*  more  ditngrccable.  and 

'I  in  fCQiag  off.    The  pivparatiun  of  this  varnish  does 

Muiru  the  application  of  heal. 

1  llieBi'  varuiiUes  the  volatile  xolvcnts  evaporate,  but 

he  case  of  Sit,  or  fixed-ail  varnished,  the  solvent  uuder- 

■  a  chamicft)  clumge,  and  dries  nitli  the  sutixtancc  di*- 

>ej— thne  are  sJiuetimG*  tuimcd  fat  varniiihei.     \Vu 

J]  mention  two  kindi,  fi»t  the  inotl  «olourleM  :  thi*  is 

pftrcd  1:7  mixing  4  «uuoes  of  copal,  which  has  been 

Defied  and  finely  powdered,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dning 

^-«i1,  rack  111  ounce* ;  dieest  m  a  gentle  heat  till  the 

u  dijBolved;  ittniiu  it  alter  standing  a  frw  days. 

a  forsu  a  solid  and  nearly  colum-luts  glaxiug.  atid  dries 
ly  at  cOQimoa  tcmjicralurcs. 
ITic  black  tarnish  used  by  coachmaVers  in  staled  to  be 

firepnre^:   take  of  amlKT  16  ounces,  melt  it,  and  add 
isll  «  pint  of  diyini!  Imseed-oil  boiliti^-ltot,  3  uitnces 
I  i>f  upnall  and  ro^n,  Mh  in  fine  nowdcr ;  stir  the 

^  T**"!-  lOigeUior  tilt  they  arc  ttoroughly  melted  iwd  in- 

ponttedt  add  tu  this  mixtun  a  pint  of  warm  oil  of  tur- 


loog  lo  lllo  natural  family  uf  Ti  nf 

these  exiida  an  acrid  ruMinuus  jiii<  -  1  .-- 

cormcs  black,  and  ituiwd  lu  a  vni.:.  '  in- 

cardiiun  oeuideul&le,  or  nuliew-n"  il:- 

BemecarmiBanHcardium<  ]<  <  r-il 

with  cclU  fillea  with  a  i-imilar  1>!  <  1  l.I 

Juice,  nhicit  is  nitich  used  an  u  mai '  '  .  u-a 

of  Loureiro  ii  wid  to  produce  the  j:.  .  ..iidi 

with  nbich  the  ditTcnbit  limey  orticli---i  an'  Ijr^jiu-inl,  »od 
vrlikh  ia  black  when  simply  dried,  but  become*  uolourvd 
by  the  admirtnre.  of  difitrent  piijracnl*.  The  Japan 
varniifa  of  Krcmpfer  and  Ttiuuberg  i«  lUtui  \  ernix,  ami 
that  of  the  Malayan  iilnnds  Sta^aria  vorniciflua,  whldu 
according  tn  Mr.  Jock,  yichls  doL  only  tlie  looquer  will 
vsmiib  of  Siam  and  Toni)uiit,  but  b1»u  that  cif  Japan.  I>r. 
Buohanaii  bfonns  lu  that  the  juice  of  HoliKama  loogifoUa 

nied  in  Malabar  for  vamiuiins  ahiclds.  The  Uieetseu, 
araish-tree  of  the  Bunnesc,  hm  been  describeil  ana 
Melanonh«wa 
vamish-trec  Of 
JMutmipore.  uu  the  nortli-esst  of  Hilhet.  Av«rv  fine  Uquid 
vaniish  is  aUo  yielded  by  Valeria  indica  and  V.  lancMB- 
futia.  The  grealcr  part  of  lb<  trees  whieh  yield  IlieM 
liquid  varnt«hM  exhale  Mmo  acrid  volatile  principle,  whMh 
rendontbc  ub  in  their  immndiale  vicinity  irritatinir  uul 
hurtliil  lo  those  wtio  come  within  it«  infinenoe.  Tua  la 
olfttrved  alw  in  »ome  of  the  apecics  nf  iUius,  as  II.  Toxico- 
dendron. 

VAItOTATtl.  ALESSAiVDHO,  eallfid  Padovavi'no.  a 
celehrair^t  punter,  bom  at  Padua  in  ISUO.  liis  tatJicr  Dnria 
Varutari  wu  alao  a  dintinfruished  painter  and  au*iactiiU«cl: 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Paul  VeronGse,  and  eitablished  a  cdioo) 
at  Padua,  where  he  dird  in  eoniequence  of  a  fall,  in  15Q6. 
an«T  the  birth  of  lus  son,  and  in  the  57Ui  year  of 
lii>'age.  The  instructor  of  AloHMindro  Varutnri  is  not 
([Tiown,  but  he  ivent  in  1614  to  Venice,  and  devol«d  him- 
self to  tlie  study  of  the  woiks  of  I'ilinn  :  he  made  xomc 
alf«r  Titian,  which  were  remarltable  fur  tlietr  fidelity, 
squired  litm  a  ^at  repuUIIon-  In  liia  own  picturee 
also  ha  displayed  sucli  a  mastery  over  many  of  the  charao- 
teriitic  oxccllcnciG*  of  Titian,  that  he  is  considered  to  ^l- 
nroach  neiA'cr  lo  him  than  any  other  of  his  imitator*,  m 
freedom  of  touch,  in  mttllowncss  and  gnulaliun  of  lint*, 
andinsimpliclty  of  composition.  The  works  of  P)u]ova> 
nino  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Venice  and  Padua.  He  ex- 
celled in  patntina;  nomen  and  oliildren,  but  was  more  luc- 
crssnil  in  the  richness  of  his  carnations  and  in  his  impaslo 
Uian  in  the  uullioes  of  ht*  fl|^ure«.  Hi*  masterpiece  it  gt>- 
nerally  considered  the  Mamii^  al  Cana,  in  tlie  Academy 
of  th<*  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of 
Sun  Qiovauni  di  Verdanat  Padua.  This  punter  had  *e- 
veial  scholars,  who  painted  in  hi«  style,  and  had  such 
facility  in  coiiying  some  ol  bia  works,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  aintin^sh  some  of  the  copies  made  by  his 
acholant  from  the  original*  painted  by  Padovanino.  lie 
died  in  1U0O.  His  most  di»(in)^ii>Jieil  scholar  wiu  Unrfa* 
lomeo  Scali^ero. 

f^hiara  Varolari.  Uie  sisler  of  AJessaiidro,  was  a  distin- 

Suishcd  pcirtiait-painler  1  her  own  portrait,  by  hcrscli;  is  in 
le  Florentine  Painters'  I'orttait  Gallery.  She  nas  burn  at 
Verona  in  1582.  and  died  there  in  l&fJ. 

(HidoUl,  Le Mataviglie  rieie  Aiit,  be.;  Lanxi,  Sturia 
PiUonea,  Stc.l 

VARKO.  MARCUS  TEREWTIUS.  «a»  bom  at  Home 
in  the  year  b.c.  116,  and  descended  IVom  an  oniiL-iil  «ena- 
lorial  limily.  Ho  waa  in«rucU-d  liy  L.  Atlui;;,  who  ii 
spoken  of  as  a  mo»t  ihstinin''"bed  pertiin,  mid  allci-wardi 
i™  Antioehu»,an  Academic  pbiloKoiiln^r.  T)ie  whok-  01 
his  early  til^  must  have  been  spout,  in  the  acjii'Mlion  ol' 
Ihal  prodigious  learning  which  be  aiXerwards  di*pl.iyi".i  in 
Ills  works,  llul  he  did  not  on  IhiU  aceuunl  wiihd[-»i\  iruui 
public  life  altoic<rthor ;  for  in  a.d.  G7  we  find  him  at  ihe 
head  of  a  part  of  the  fiect  of  Foniicy  th«  Great  in  hi*  war 
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against  the  pirates.  During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Varro  steadily  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  his  generals  in  Spain.  The  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  placed  under  his  especial  protection, 
and  he  had  two  legions  at  his  command.  When  his  col- 
leagues had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Caesar 
marched  westward,  Varro  also  surrendered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corduba,  and  after  being  set  at  liberty  he 
went  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium,  where  he  was  staying  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Durine  the  absence 
of  Cflesar  in  Eg}'pt,  b.c.  47,  Antony  destroyed  Varro's  villa 
near  Casinum,  where  a  great  part  of  his  property  was  lost. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  Varro  withdrew  altogetlier 
from  public  life,  and  returned  to  Italy ;  and  when  Caesar 
came  to  Rome  Varro  became  reconciled  to  him,  and  was 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  purchasing  of  the  books  for,  and 
the  whole  management  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries, 
which  were  then  established  at  Rome.  He  now  enjoyed 
for  a  few  years  perfect  peace,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study  and  the  composition  of  several  works.  But  new 
troubles  arose.  After  the  murder  of  Catsar,  in  b.c.  43, 
Varro,  then  a  man  of  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  put  by  Antony  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  but  because  Varro  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  republican  freedom.  Varro  himself 
escaped,  as  his  friends  concealed  and  protected  him,  until 
the  danger  had  passed  over,  but  his  libraries  were  irre- 
coverably lost.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  30,  Varro 
again  lived  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  superintendence  ! 
of  the  library  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  loss  of  books  and  other  property  which  Varro 
had  sustained,  his  literary  activity  remained  unabated  to  a 
veiy  advanced  age.  In  his  eighty-eighth  vear  he  was  still 
writing.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,^  xxix.  18.)  lie  died  in  the 
ninetieth  (b.c.  27;,  or,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 

Varro  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinar}'  men  tliat  ever 
lived.  He  was  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans, 
but  his  learning  was  not  the  learning  of  the  closet  only : 
he  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
during  his  public  career,  and  on  the  ba^is  of  this  solid 
knowledge  he  wrote  his  works  in  the  retirement  of  his 
villas.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  conversant :  he  was  an  his- 
torian, a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  a  grammarian,  and  a 
poet,  and  m  all  these  branches  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  Varro  was  for  his  time  and  for  the 
Romans  what  Aristotle  was  to  the  Greeks.  He  himself 
says  that  he  wrote  490  books  (*  septuaginta  hebdomades,' 
Gellius,  iii.  10),  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two 
and  a  few  fragments  of  others,  are  now  lost.  We  shall 
only  mention  some  of  the  more  impoi-tant  among  his  lost 
works,  and  then  add  a  few  remarks  on  those  still  extant. 
1,  *Rerum  Humanarum  Antiquilates  Libri  xxv. ;'  2,  *  Rerum 
Divinarum  Antiquitates  Libri  xvi. ;'  3,  *  De  Vila  Populi 
Romnni,'  consistinc:  of  at  leasst  eleven  books ;  4,  *  De  Gente 
Populi  Romani  Libri  iv. ;'  5,  *De  Initiis  Urbis  Romae 
Liber;'  C,  'De  Re  Publiea,'  consisting  of  at  least  twentv 
books  ;  7,  *  De  Philosophia  Liber  ;'  8,  *  De  Scenicis  Oritjf- 
iiibus  Libri,'  of  which  the  third  book  is  mentioned ;  1),  *De 
Poetis  :*  10,  *  De  Plautinis  Comoediis ;'  1 1,  *  De  Bibliothecis,' 
&c.     i^See  the  list  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Lat.^  i.,  c.  7.) 

The  two  extant  works  of  Varro  are  on  the  Latin  lan- 
^uaffc  (*  De  Lingua  Latina')  and  on  Agriculture  ('De  Re 
Ruhtica).  The  former,  of  which  a  part  only  is  extant,  con- 
sisted originally  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  books  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10 ;  and  these  are 
much  nuitilated  and  interpolated.  The  work  was  written 
between  the  years  b.c.  46  and  44,  and  was  dedicated  to  his 
intimate  friend,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  In  the  first  three  of 
the  extant  books  Varro  treats  on  the  origin  of  words,  and 
in  the  last  three  on  the  accidents  of  words,  such  as  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  The  subject  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  cannot  judge  of  him  by  it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
of  c:reat  value  on  account  of  the  philological  remarks  as 
well  as'yarious  historical  and  archaeological  matters  which 
are  mentioned  incidentally.  The  first  edition  of  *De 
Lingua  lAtina  is  that  of  Venice,  149S,  4to.,  edited  by  Pom- 
punius  Ijietus  and  Rholnndellus.  'ITie  best  among  the 
modern  editions  are  tlie  Hipont  (1788,  2  vols.  8vo.),  that 
of  Spengel  (Berlin,  1826,  8vo.\  and  especially  that  of 
O.  O.  Miiller  (Leipzig,  1833,  8vo.;.    Tlie  13ipont  edition 


containa  a  collection  of  the  fragmenta  of  Yairo'i 

works. 

The  work  » De  Re  Rustica'  is  complete,  and  not  ii 
bad  condition  as  the  '  De  Lingua  Latina,'  although  ti 
authors  quote  passages  f^om  it  which  are  not  in  it 
It  consists  of  tnree  books,  and  is  dedicated  to  hk 
Fundania.  Although  Varro  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  e 
it  is,  at  least  among  the  Roman  woxlcs  on  agncultnr 
best  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  written  in  the 
of  a  dialogue,  and  in  a  pleasing  and  lively  style.  B 
the  subject  it  professes  to  treat  of,  it  contains  a  great 
ber  of  passages  illustrating  antient  mythology,  archil 
and  ethics.  It  is  chiefly  based  upon  Greek  works,  aa 
written  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago.  It  is  printed; 
collections  of  Varro's  works  published  by  H.  Ste 
(1569),  Popma  (Leyden,  1601,  8vo.),  and  others ;  in 
in  all  the  collections  of  the  '  Scriptores  Rei  Rustics 
best  of  which  are  those  by  J.  M.  Gessner,  with  not 
Ernesti  (I^eipzig,  1772-74,  2  vols.  4to.),  and  J.  G.  & 
der  (Leipzig,  1794-97,  4  vols.  8vo.),  who  has  also."  ^\ 
very  good  Life  of  Varro. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Lot.,  i.,  c.  7  ;  Orelli,  Onomatt, 
lianuniy  under  *  M.  Terentius  Varro.') 

VARRO,  PU'BLIUS  TERE'NTIUS,  sumamed  AT. 
NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  bom,  according  to  Hienm; 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  about  the  year  bx.  i 
Atax  in  Gallia  NarbonensLs,  or.  accordinj^  to  WulUu 
Narbo  itself.  Respecting  his  life,  little  is  known  Ix 
the  facts  that  he  learned  Greek  at  the  ajge  of  thiitj 
and  died  m  b.c.  37,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Vsir 
tinguished  himself  in  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigrajni 
poetry,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  {ragmenti 
epigrams,  his  works  are  now  lost.  We  know  of  thrw 
poems  of  Varro— 1,  '  An  epic  on  tlie  war  of  J.  ( 
against  the  Sequani,  '  Bellum  Sequanicum,'  of  which 
cian  (x.,  p.  8/7)  quotes  the  second  book.  2,  *  A 
Punicum  Secundum,'  which  Fabricius  attributes  to  M 
Terentius  Varro,  but  others,  with  greater  probalaiit 
P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus.  3,  '  Argonautica  f  thii ; 
was  a  free  translation  of  the  *■  Argonautica '  of  Ap(^ 
Rhodius,  and  was  very  celebrated  among  the  Romtni 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  contemporary  wiiteis  ai 
as  by  later  grammarians. 

(1^  or  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  poet,  see  Weru 
Poet,  Lat,  Mi f tortus,  v.,  3,  p.  1385,  Sec. ;  and  Wiillner, 
mentatio  de  P,  Terentii  I  arronis  Atacini  Vita  et  Scr 
Miinster,  1829,  4to.   In  both  of  these  works  the  remai 
the  poet  are  collected.) 

VARVICITE.     [Manoanbsk— Or«  of.\ 

VA.Ri:S.  QUINTl'LIUS.     [Hermann.] 

VASA,  GUSTAVUS.     [Gusta\'us  Erickso:*.] 

VASA  (vessels),  in  Botany,  a  term  apphed  to  sevej 
the  tissues  of  plants :  see  Tissues,  Vegetable. 

VASA'RI,  GIO'RGIO,  Cavaliere,  born  at  Areu 
1512,  was  a  celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  hi* 
but  his  reputation  now  rests  nearly  exclusively  upoi 
Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Italian  Painters,  Scu I pton 
Architects,  *  Vite  de'  pii\  excellenti  Pittori,  Scultoti  < 
chitetti,'  published  in  Florence,  in  1550,  in  2  vol*, 
and  a£:ain  in  a  second  edition  by  himself,  in  15^, 
vols.  4lo.,  with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  likewise  in  Flon 
with  many  new  lives  of  living  and  deceased  artists,  i 
the  year  15G7.  lliis  work  became  remarkably  pop 
and  many  editions  of  it  have  been  since  published :  d 
Bologna,  from  1G47  to  1663,  with  the  same  portraits; 
at  Rome,  in  1759,  with  copperi)late  portraits,  and  em 
ations  and  annotations  by  Bottari ;  again  at  Leghoni 
Florence,  with  additional  notes  by  IJottari,  in  1763 
another  at  Siena,  in  1791-94,  by  Delia  Valle,  with  j 
additional  information  respecting  the  artists  of  Siena 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  Italian 
sics) ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vaaaii 
published  in  Florence,  in  six  volumes,  8vo.,  in  \\& 
m  which  the  biographies  were  reprinted  from  the  dl 
of  1568,  without  notes,  but  with  copies  of  ♦he  portn 
Bottari^s  edition.  In  1832,  Schom,  the  late  editor  o 
'  Kunst  Blatt,'  commenced  the  publication,  at  Stuttgar 
Tiibingen,  ofa  German  tran.slation  of  the  IJve«,  withi 
original  notes,^and  others  selected  from  former  tditi 
the  notes  render  this  edition  very  valuable,  but  as  yet 
first  and  second  parts  only  are  published. 

The  last  life  in  Vasari'swork  is  lus  own,  which  he  t 
up  to  his  fifty-fiah  year.    He  was  instructed  in  dtesigi 


pi|-,  wbo  tim  tnufotieJt  by  an  aaeh.  He  howwor 
"le  yvtu  liiuk  lip  i\i»  foiiuer  profi^irion  irf  Pissi.  Hf 
_nli  returned  lo  Arr,tza,  and  ttuilied  with  Knncuiirii 
L  from  whom  he  wu  Xaiutti  by  CwdbiAl  IppoUlo  iJe' 
li  who  took  Itim  into  hin  n-nioo  to  Komr.  mil  in- 
d  him  In  CI«mi!Dt  VII.    U«  r«1unied  oRutw&tUji  Id 


i  dnirti.    Tew  paiiittm  lutvu  buen  more  lueuemil'ul  in 

of  uttrtrtwpj.  or  have  axactited  more  work*  Ihon 

I"! ;   Dul  bl»  jmiiiliuip  are  rcinNrkiil>le  (at  uu  pwlioular 

llener,  lliotigh  thej  are  genvmlly  coirvctly  il»wu,  Hud 

l^r  Ihtfiu  are  cumtpiciiau*  (or  »  ditrnitf  of  chuvcter 

^  not  common.    He  wan  lh«  iotiiiukle  &i«nil  tuut  ua 

mill!  admirrr  of  Michel  An^vln,  nnd  he  vi»y  be 

IvtTiicd  a  BervU«  imilittcn'  of  lu*  tiy\e.  The  nujutily 

BiV  world  ir«ro  cxecut«d  Tram  liia  desiciio  or  car~ 

fcjr  llU  luholar*.  who  wpre  vary  niiinrronc :    tliry 

I  nt  Rome  a  grMil  cidluig  wilh  tanay  freacoes  lii'r 

idUial  Furncw.  in  a  hunted  dan,  hut  «o  little  to 

p  caiiitractioii,  thai  he  ilctermiiwd  from  that  timr, 

lAt  to  vntnwt  to  Ihcm  the  HniahinK  of  an^  trork 

U.    Vaoari  in  hit  'Life'  iclatia  the  oti^o  of  hi* 

liicaJ  WQi-k  ;  lie  undertook  It  In  consequence  of  a 

Ion  of  the  celpliratcd  Paolo  Gtovio,  and  et  th« 

of  Cardinal  KaRieiie,    It  ih  a  vant  compilation  ami 

Sf  grcut  labour,  whether  the  production  of  one  or 

mODS.  and  remaiuj)  tvtn  now  uanTalled  liy  any 

1*  ita  kind,  nolwilhxlanJin^  its  niunerooB  in'ttccu- 

Uld  hU  pariialily  for  the  Flomntinc*:  the  Rtylo  is 

ml  for  llic  period,  and  the  huipiftge  in  both  power- 

U  eloi|ucnt.    Vnaari  died  at  inorance,  in  10(4,  and 

■riad  in  Are»o. 

ISCULAH  TISSUE-  [Timdib.  Vwikahlk.] 
iSCUUUtHS.  in  Botanj-.  applied  lo  the  two  principal 
«  of  planta,  ExoKcnii  and  Eniiogen»,  on  aecount  of 
highly  developed  vaacular  tliwUM^  in  oppoulion  to 
IftM  of  Acrogvni,  Itie  tiiancs  of  whiefi  are  principally 
lir.uid  hence  they  are  called  Cellutarts.    ^XoueKi; 


comprises  ail   veMch  intended  to  conUun 

^whether  they  are  made  of  metal,  stone,  or  clay.    In 

1^  vBae*  may  be  of  all  rsrielies  of  shape,  frani  tlut 

n  or  a  saucer,  (o  that  which  we  are  aceiutomcd  lu 

Kb  or  urn,  lu  a  narrower  iienw  of  the  word.    Antient 

'OfaJI  thcM  materiala  and  forms  have  come  down  to 

ime  1  some  of  tticm  ore  simple  vcmwt*  without  any 

TtTit.  and  othew  are  decorated  Willi  rcliclii  or  jiaint- 

The  most  nomcraun  cla«  of  nntient  raaea  are  thoae 

rd  va8e«  of  dned  or  baked  clay  which  Imve  of  late 

been  diicoYered  by  tlionsand!)  In  Ktruria,  SoutJunii 

Sicily,  Gieece,  and  tome  of  the  Grecian  ixlancU. 

are  only  found  in  the  tombs  and  cntacomtw  of  these 

rica,  and  the  few  other  xpot*  in  wluch  they  arc  now 

Jj^  met  with    have  gicnctally  been  cotuidcred  b» 

MB  which  they  were  maaufaclured.   It  i»  remarkabk- 

(Mch  TiiMM  have  ever  been  diacovered  either  at 

^nd  in  c«ntnil  Italy,  or  in  any  of  the  Greek  town* 

Minor,  and  tbat  ibey  are  lounj  in  much  greater 

'  in  Etnirin.  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Ihnn  in  any 

Greece  Proper.    Although  lliey  are  almost  iii- 

'  found  in  jirraveit,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  cate 

wrved  eg  ums  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead 

raited,  but  they  arc  aJwaya  found  either  slandint; 
bodica  of  the  dead,  or  hiin^  on  bronze  pegN  rouutl 
*  I  of  Uie  catacombs.    Tliis  circiinutaucc.  together 

Bfiwt  that  theyare  not  found  at  Rome  or  in  ccutml 
1  led  to  vari^  eonjectiires  as  to  the  meanitis  of 
Of  placitu,'  tliem  in  gruvei  or  lonihs.  The 
.  .00  opinion  is,  that  on  certain  occanioni),  cs- 
'Wben  peraomi  were  initiated  in  the  mysleriet  f>f 
r  t.C«r«j  or  Dionytiiifl  (Daccliuit\-lhcy  received 
I  M  mcmanals  of  the  solemnity,  and  that  after 
h  lh«*e  VMtes  were  detniiited  in  their  lombi  lo 
fact  oftheirhavin;  been  initiated.    Ollien  lidnk 

r  eaten  wwc  Ihc  pniea  gained  is  conteita  during 
C,  No.  1(130.  * 


wlialpver  to  the  myateriw.  If  the  »aies  were  priiM  e 
to  thi?  Tielora  in  wlnnn  ronlcrts,  Iheir  auiobcr  couEi?  i 
jiotMltily  be  *t  ffveU  as  it  ia.  Vie  aUo  bnux 
tnstanee  hi  whit-h  >a»c»  wef»  ^yen  as  prim  tu  the  vicliHa  I 
in  ttic  noleiiin  conlnK  and  this  was  m  thif  I^iutbeoae*  J 
of  Athens.  Under  the«e  circumitaucea  we  rau»l  he  cod- 1 
tent  with  the  simple  knowlcdKC  of  the  I'act  that  m  ccftain  1 
couutric«  the  anUuuta  uied  lu  adum  the  itruvFt  of  the  dead  I 
with  these  vase*,  imtil  further  discoverie*  aliall  ahow  tha  T 
iUeaniuK  ofllie  eiwlom.  I 

So  long  aaonlya  lew  of  these  patnlcdTascawere  known,  I 
tfiey  were  princtpatly  valued  u  relicv  of  auUqiiitv  or  fo(  | 
their  iiuicriplioiui,  and  it  rarelv  liappenrd  thai  the  eii^punie  1 
ofth^ir  forma  or  the  beauty  o'f  tlieii  painlinipi  w«>  thmiehl  I 
worthy  of  much  coniidcrabon.    It  ii  only  nl'  tale  tlial  Iney  I 
have  tieen  ^Mided  ea    something    more  Uian  antient  1 
cunouliri.  andnotliing  ii  Indeed  better  calcnlali-d  to  tiim 
u*  a  correct  idea  of  the  univena]  appreciation  of  art  and 
beauty  nmonfrlhc  nnlicnta.  than  the  inntii!i»e  numli'j-or 
tlie«e  paiiitud  vase*.    Var  the  men  who  made  Wh-*^  painl> 
inj^  are  not  the  great  mattes  of  the  art.  but  mnit  liav  e 
fonned  D  numerous  cIom  of  onlinarv  arti«(a,  jMunlct*  en<-  ] 
nailed  in  the  potteries  or  iwttcn  themcelvrx,  who  llul  I 
either  taxtc    enous^h    to  imitate  or  copy  the  worlu  of  1 
eminent  mantcn,  or  had  imbibed  {in>m  tU«  worhi  i>f  art  | 
with  which  llicy  were  Murroiinded  a  faitte  which  oaii)l«J 
them  to  produce  work*  of  llicir  own,  many  ot  wbicb  ata 
worthy  to  Bland  by  Ihewde  ofthow  of  tiie  ^realcst  mastem 
of  anttenl  or  mOElrrn  times.    That  they  formed  a  diM^t 
elas»  uf  aitists.  wlio  were  orobalJy  trained  in  Iborr  emit 
like  other  arliflcon,  aud  Inat  they  were  nut  held  in  uiy 
parliculai  D>tcem.  may  bo  infcnvd  fWm  thn  manner  ia 
which  lliey  are  iipokcn  of  by  Ariatophamui.    (Kctlej,  3iH. 
Sec.)   Amone  Uie  nunieroiu  nainca  or  vb^j  itaiiilefs,  wblcU 
we  rend  on  the  vase*  IhemKelfra,  tlicrc  is  not  one  thai  aan 
with  any  degree  of  eertmnty  be  identified  with  any  of  the 
]mintcr»  mentioned  by  antient  writer*.  Here  then  we  havu 
not  indeed  the  workx  of  atijr  particular  ireniua  mi*ed  al>uva 
liis  nation,   but  the  ^oductioni^  of  the  national  )jeniua 
ilself.    The  period  durinff  whicli  the  art  of  viu«  painting 
completed  its  devetopuient  from  the  nide^t  elemenla  tii 
the  highest  perfection.  i«  comprised  in  the  three  oenlurie* 
before  the  ChrititiaH  lera,  from  u.c.  GOO  to  about  2bU. 
Within  this  period  the  art  went  tbrongh  the  vajioiia  sla^c* 
wtiich  every  art  has  more  or  Ion  to  pnsi  Ihraugii.  and  nt 
the  end  of  it  the  apptic-ation  of  it  gradually  ceajcU.  io  tlinl 
about  the  time  of  the  (^irihlion  ecm,  and  uncrwanla,  thove 
painted  vases  were  valued  a»  much  and  fetched  a«hi|^ 
prices  as  in  our  own  days. 

Various  attempts  liave  been  made  to  clna^y  the  imniense 
number  of  antient  vnees,  of  whioJi  upceiraens  are  presen'ed 
in  all  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  ditferonces  iu  vaacs 
found  in  dill^rent  districts  or  countrica  have  led  some 
arehaeolo^sts  to  claieify  them  according  to  certain  lo- 
calilica  in  which  manufactures  are  supposed  to  have  ex* 
iated.  This  plan  has  been  Bilfwted  by  Levezaw,  in  liis 
description  of  the  vase*  in  the  itoyal  Mimeum  of  Berlin  ; 
but  this  system  compelled  the  author  to  have  recourse  to 
the  mosl  arbitrerj-  hypotheses,  as  vases  of  precisely  tbs 
same  kind  occur  in  places  verv  distant  from  one  another, 
and  the  most  diH'ercnt  kinds  arc  found  in  the  a&tne 
place.  The  most  convenient  criterion  for  claciilVine  them 
IS  their  style  of  painting,  which  is  itself  a  very  Miviuus 
distinction,  and  also  marks  the  different  stage*  of  tlie  art. 
Those  which  contain  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  paint- 
ing ore  indeed,  on  the  whole,  vases  of  the  hii,'best  anti- 
quity ;  but  this  i»  nut  al Wat's  a  sole  guide,  for  as  in  statuiuy 
certain  antique  forms,  especially  when  conticcti-d  wilh 
"  ligious  wondiip,  became  conventional  and  traditional, 
...id  were  retabied  at  a  lime  when  the  art  had  miule  great 
progreeit,  so  it  ia  vciy  prohable  that  in  some  caaoa  the 
must  entient  *lyle  of  viise  puinllni;  mu  imitated  at  n  com- 
paratively late  period.  ^Vith  this  caution  we  may  divide 
all  painted  vases  into  live  greiit  classes ; — 

'    Vanes  with  paintings  in  Ibe  Hgifpliaii  sliji-.— Thin 
•  It  not  meant  to  iuipty  Uiat  they  wtre  made  in  Egypt 
or  b"  Kgyptiana,  but  merely  tliat  tnwr  style  of  p"-* — 
^  V01..XSV1..   * 
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resembles  that  on  the  monuments  of  Egj'pt.  The  charac- 
teristics by  which  vases  ol*  this  class  are  easily  distin- 
fi^iisheil  are  as  follows : — ^Tlie  vases  themselves  are  of  a 
somewhat  depressed  or  bulky  shape,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  on  which  the  figures  are  painted  in  a  black  or 
brown  colour,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  purple  or 
white  tints.  The  fij^ures  represented  are  usually  animals, 
such  as  lions,  rams,  sta^,  swans,  cocks,  sphinxes,  and  other 
monstei-s.  (iarlands  of  fantastic  flowers  run  around  the 
vases  and  make  a  sOFt  of  frame  to  the  fij^^ures.  Human 
fitrures  occur  very  seldom,  and  it  seems  that  the  painter's 
only  object  was  to  pive  to  the  vessel  a  pleasing  and 
suitable  ornament.  The  black  and  brown  colours  are 
usually  laid  on  thickly  upon  the  natural  colour  of  the 
clay,  and  are  without  any  kind  of  varnish ;  nor  are  the 
coloui-s  always  laid  on  carefully  and  equally,  so  that  one 
part  1%  often* lighter  or  darker  than  the  other.  The  inner 
outlines  of  the  parts  of  the  figiues  are  more  or  less  care- 
fully traced  in  the  clay  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument. 
The  chanicter  of  the  design  is  antique  and  conventional, 
but  in  many  instances  the  figures  are  full  of  life,  and  indi- 
cate a  feeling  for  hannonv,  both  in  the  composition  and  in 
the  detail.  Grace  is  entirely  wanting;  some  critics  have 
imairined  that  some  of  the  vases  of  this  class  may  be  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  the  best  anticiuaries  are  agreed 
that  most  of  them  are  not  older  than  the  vear  h.c.  500. 
The  skill  and  neatness  with  which  the  designs  are  made 
ai*e  very  surprising,  and  these  ]ioints  are  on  the  whole  a 
safe  criterion  of  their  anti<iuity,  for  in  later  imitations  the 
desiirns  are  usually  made  carelessly  and  inaccurately.  The 
inscriptions  are  sometimes  written  from  right  to  left,  and 
sometimes  from  lelt  to  right.  They  are  sometimes  quite 
unintelligible,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  certain  antient 
Doric  iharacteis  occur  in  a  great  many  of  them,  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  manuiactured  at 
Corinth,  or  in  other  Doric  places.  Tliese  vases  occur  most 
frecjuently  in  the  tombs  of  Volci  in  Ktruria,  and  in  those 
of  Nola. 

•J.  Vases  with  j)aintings  in  the  archaic  or  ajitunt  xfi/lr. 
—The  vases  of  this  class  have  black  figures  on  a  red 
ground,  and  the  figures  are  no  lonijer  mere  animals  and 
ornamiMits  of  the  vessels,  but  contain  scenes  taken  from 
the  stories  about  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  and  from 
the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  The  paintings  thus  have 
a  greater  value  both  on  account  of  the  subjects  and  their 
containing  the  diMinct  germs  of  fuither  development. 
The  form  uf  thesi*  vases,  which  is  usually  that  of  the 
aniplu)ia,  has  a  iVceilom  and  clcirance  of  propoHions 
wlnrli  are  wantinc:  in  tho>e  of  the  first  class.  In  size  they 
vary  from  the  greatest  Panathenaic  vases,  which  contaim^d 
a  whole  mt'treles,  down  to  the  smallest  size,  but  they  are 
always  of  beautiful  ])rc  port  ions.  The  style  of  painting 
resembles  that  of  the  vases  of  the  first  class,  as  both  have 
the  character  of  undeveloped  anticpiity.  and  the  peculiarity 
of  thf  d^.•Mi^^^  lias  led  many  critics  to  attat-h  to  them  no 
value  at  all,  and  to  reganl  them  as  mere  curiosities.  But 
althouirh  art  in  these  j)aintin:rs  has  not  yet  reached  the 
height  of  live  moveuu*nt>,  and  has  not  yet"  the  full  control 
over  the  subjects  represented,  still  they  cannot  be  viewed 
without  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  history  of  art  in 
general :  they  mark  a  distinct  period  of  its  develo]mient, 
and  contain  traces  of  the  same  Greek  sj)irit  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  later  and  more  i)erfect  works  of  art.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  designs  are  strong  outlines  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  shoulders,  hips,  and  u])per 
l)aits  of  the  leirs  are  broatl  and  nuiscular;  the  body  above 
the  lnpsi>  mostly  thin,  slender,  and  contracted.  Tfie  faces 
are  l)y  no  nutans* beautiful,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
any  expre>si()n,  anil  only  npre>ented  in  the  profile.  The 
eyes  appear  neveithele.->s  in  their  whole  leni:th.  and  in  male 
figures  they  are  large  and  circular :  their  outlines  are  traced 
in  the  clay  with  a  pointed  instrument.  In  female  fi<rures 
the  eyes  are  rather  loni;  than  circular,  and  painted  with 
a  brush  on  white  ground.  All  the  movements  of  the  fiirures 
are  violent,  and  the  arti>th  appear  to  have  aimed  at  the  ex- 
prtsMon  of  the  highest  detrree  of  physical  Mrencrth.  In  the 
repre-scMtation  of  animaN,  especially  hoI■^es.  which  fre- 
quentlvoeeur,  the  aiii'.ts  were  evidently  less  Innind  by  con- 
ventional lules,  for  the  horses  sometimes  display  a  coiisitler- 
able  dcL'ree  oT  boldnevs  and  b'?auty.  The  number  of  vases 
ofthisela.ri  ;>  \eiy  i^rt-at.  and  it  is  scarcely  lu'ce^sary  to 
lemark  that  the  teat  ores  which  we  liave  here  mentioned 
occur  witli  the  greatest  n.^silih'  number  of  modificati<»ns 


and  shades,  as  the  period  which  produced  them  wis  ix- 
questionably  one  of  progression  with  a  gradual  trai»:i#.; 
from  the  harsh  to  solYer  formi.  On  the  whole  tne  fiirm»>{ 
the  designs  bear  a  strong  reseniblancu  to  that  W.iA^a 
sculpture  of  which  we  possess  suecimens  in  the  metopeb-J 
the  temple  of  Selinus.  Tlic  cnaract(.*r  ol*  the  de>i>rb  it 
such  that  the  time  in  which  these  vases  were  made  migb 
be  regarded  as  the  same  as  that  to  which  those  g1  Vi 
first  class  belong.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  ilk 
early  style  may  have  intentionally  been  continutrd  r.M 
after  the  art  itself  had  made  considerable  proi^rete.  Sui 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  the  case  with  the  P^u- 
thenaic  vases,  which,  being  connected  Avith  religiun.  (jc- 
tinned  to  be  made  according  to  the  antient  fashion. ! ho::: 
Hronsted  (On  Panathenaic  Vases^  p  112j  has  »hu;vu  \:a 
the  prize  at  the  Panathenaea  did  not  consis>t  of  tht  -.i¥ 
itself,  but  of  the  oil  contained  in  it.  The  majority  (jV  \\ts 
of  this  class  however  are  generally  believed  to  ha\r  :■:: 
made  previous  to  the  year  u.c.  430. 

3.  Vases   with  paintings  in   th^   atfrere    slyif.^lr.'.. 
vases  of  this  class  the  figures  arc  red,  the   natuial  lol-j 
of  the  clay,  on  a  beautil'ul  black  ground.    White  i«  f-^x.ji 
used,  and  only  to  express  the  white   hair  ol'  old  ]wrsi.K 
Although  the  colour  of  these  vases  and  their  fij:urt»  p>- 
sent  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  first  two  v\a>xi  ;•: 
the  character  of  their  designs  is  in  many  cases  uoT  ic^r 
rially  different  from  those  of  the  secund  claims :  '.\hu  * 
others  the  severity  of  the  designs  vanishes  and  gi\e»**;# 
to   the  beautiful,  so  that  they  miglit  be    ranked  in  '> 
fourth  ("lass.    The  inner  outlines  are  in  a  few  uwaa-n 
still  marked  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  we  have  ^<<t-:  j 
the   lii"st  two   classes:  in  a  few  others  the   hair  cc.-v  3 
marked  in  this  manner,  while  in  the   majority  of  ca»^4!' 
the  outlines  are  drawn  with  the  bnish.     TheVedficjrt^.i 
the   black   ground  produce  a  most  pleasins^  effect.   Va 
harshness  and  violence  of  movement   so   strikinir  n  la  ' 
archaic  vases  gradually  disappear,   and    make  wav  fu*i  J 
calm  and  severe  dignity.     The  aitists  however  didni-iyrf  I 
work   with   perfect    freedom,  and  the  designs  are  n:':^  ' 
stiff.     Tlie  most  striking  features  in  the  designs  arc  1  ».» 
tain  moderation  and  harmony.    The  drapery  form*  \L-kc 
and  rich  folds,  though  they  show  a  conventional  reffiiianv- 
The  heads  are  worked  with  great  care,  and   sonielinit^ir 
truly  graceful ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  better  ilrkwii. -i- 
with  much  greater   neatness  and   accuracy  than  on  'jv 
vases  of  the  former  clasjscs.     Tlie  hair  is  still  >iitf.  if- 
betrays  a  degree  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  ajti?t.  y.-. 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  always  very  simple.    !> 
subjects  represented  arc  the  same  as  ihose  "on  the  \i^''. 
the  second  cJass,  but  rep*>se  is  more  frequent  than  a^'i.- 
The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  eletran!  "u". 
those  of  the  second  class,  althousrh  they  present  great  ^i:> 
tions  both  in  shape  and  size.     They  occur  most  freiibtr-.- 
in  Etruria  and  at  Xola  ;    they  often  contain  inscrij'i  • 
in  characters  of  a  middle  kind  between  the  an-haic  rtkv. 
of  writinir  and  the  later  one.     The  periled  commor.lv ^ 
siirned    to   works   of  this   class  is  from   ii.c.  40U  to  4 J' 
Amona:  the   antient   sculptures  the  Aegina  marblw  i^ 
those  which  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  jair.-ix''  ' 
of  this  class  of  vases. 

4.  Vases  with  paintings  in  ////•  heau/i/nl  t^ti/h.—Ti 
transition  to  this  style  too  was,  as  it  has  been 'renL::rr. 
above,  gradual,  and  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  vor»?  i 
the  preceding  chiss,  so  that  in  many  eases  it  is  difficn!:  t 
determine  whether  a  work  belongs'to  the  tliird  or  lejr;. 
cla^s.  Hut  in  all  the  vases  which  are  regarded  as  tht*  Tf;  ■. 
re])resentatiyes  of  this  period,  all  harshness  and  seven!)  r- 
style  have  disappeared:  liveliness  in  the  comixwition. j;:" 
feet  freedom  in  action  and  movement,  as  well  as  in  *.^' 
diajiery,  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  stvle.  "H-f 
faces  of  the  figures  are  of  beautiful  forms,  and  the  hrii 
are  no  lonirer  in  profile  only,  but  many  present  tlicir  iicn 
to  the  spectator.  All  the  outlines  are  drawn  with  tN 
brush.  The  feeling  for  what  is  essential  in  art  appear  t' 
have  iruided  the  workmen  in  all  the  proces8es :  for  ail  i' 
heauty  and  simplicity  ;  exaggeration  m  expres>ion.  m».'.i- 
ment,  and  ornament  are  a\oided.  Tlie  colour  ci  tre 
fiirures,  as  in  the  third  cla^s,  is  the  natural  red  of  the  e'ly. 
tlie  \arnish  is  generally  of  ex traordinarj' fineness  and  xAn 
unrivalled  irloss.  The  i>urple  tints  which  are  seen  hf« 
and  there  in  the  vases  of  tlu»  fii-st  classes  never  app**" 
heie,  and  in  their  place  white  is  used  to  re])re<rnl  a 
variety  of  things,  such  as  ribbons,  garlands,  the  flames  ef 
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;  llwy  HIT  tu<i- 

W   aiVij(ci>  ii'i 


ItaiTluD  ikntti.  Iiut  nil  &i 


■  il  a.  Ajja-la  Je'  CJuU, 
thr  BTP«t  (onnew  of 
'  '  lii-Tdi  tl)  boItinK  to 

tuUM  >n  l/i^  ri--/i  fl^U. — VUMof  lllil 

)Muilf  1o  Ute  poriod  in  wlilch  Ihnw  of  S. 
Wiil«.  niu]  iwrlly  to  Ui«  {iviiiiil  wliieJi  foHiiwrd 
R.  AjfitH  lutvi:  Iat  Ifar  tnmt  piut  graiitcr  sini- 
A(  dndzn  Itinn  thmo  ol'  Ui*  rich  slyln.  wKk-ti  are 
Ibunil  in  Apuliu  and  l.iiciiniE.  in  iftlivil  1lt«y  ili»- 
.  TiiKltNt  ilcj^rcv  of  beauty,  hut  ani  ovcrlftdi-n  vfilh 
■nd  nrmmcntK.  Tliu  VAMa  thi-RlivIre*  lire  luually 
tov  ilti*.  ttnd  tlic  utUu  fceni  to  hn«c  Iwcn  anxiniti 
iBrir  Hiitcr  h*  muuh  on  pDwIblt^  unil  witli  ft  vailkly 

Bt».  wliioh  in  •nmo  i:wr«  have  no  connoaltoo  with 
h»r,  T)w  vtriUli  on  lliciu  ta*c*  ia  on  \hv  nliek 
in  1ii«  fMi'«  pT  ft.  AvBtft,  lliat  lh,  wiOiuiit  gloiu, 
ar  Id  Uwt  on  vMei  nf  tb«  foaith  cIuh.  Th«  il«- 
often  ettwuteil  with  eorunlemblif  MMlosn***. 
illy  show  the  ■itihinic  cimiiitiori  ol'  Itw  ttH.  Thf 
itre  very  *i>n.  ur  may  Iw  »mi  npcddl]'  in  the  tro- 
~1pr<^wntiilii)nn  uf  liakvJ  fl^lKS  ol'  rcioaiv*,  g;taii. 
and  Iicmint>linniitf9.  Thn  hair  of  thu  fVninlr' 
b  rtpJi;  that  iii'  male  fiifurm  t-ftiu]  •cnnl)-.  'ilir; 
lcimi>n*ol  tha  i-Injw  of  xmes  (lti-  of  vxtraonliiiiu'y 
llut  Ihi- won't  of  thtrm  nri-  tn  bnd  Hint  llu'f  can 
f !«  reKsrded  a*  llie  worlw  of  UrFckn.  PVotn  lliin 
laitcc  it  hw  l>f«n  inri>rr«d  tliat  durini;  this  peiwl 
■■ae>^ninling  becMne  mgre  and  more  n  tnetf. 
>Dr  mecliftnic&l  labu^.  Tbe  wil^eotB  KprMtftited 
"le  mort  part  toanM  of  ths  hemic  we*.  Iwt  myttip 
ie*  and  iilai.  «Ui!h  it  is  diSciih  tu  explain,  Ofour 
iqii«ntly.  Comic  K.ent-»  rI*o  nre  more  luimermu 
Klhe  precediott  claw  of  vnacx.  A  partieulu-  kind 
H  of  llii*  daaa  are  fuund  In  the  Biuilicata,  tvluch 
tm  conndcr«d  ljy  wnm  ft»  nol  trf  Grp«k  Dri{;in ;  hoi 
fBClarnirMcnludun  them.uiwdl  a*  Uie  imonptton*. 
isk,  and  (hey  probably  belong  to  the  tim^  wlti-n  the 
U  In  Hi  dreaj. 

■precvM  lim<!  al  which  Uic  uic  of  paintrd  vaws  lu 

inta  r<ir  tomh*  cewtd  cannot  be  determined,  but  the 

tin  of  the  vuilom  mint  Imv«  hccn  follnned  hy  Ihf^ 

ntiuMice  of  the  manxitUcture.    tiui  ceMslion  of  the 

B  ha*  bftRi  accmiiited  for  and  been  connei-ted  with 

US  OruiuTvnceB  in  llie  history  of  Italy.    Some  have 

ritt  (hut  (he  Social  War,  wliiuli  dentroved  ao  much  at 

K  niitixation  in  Itntr,  nJiui  put  an  ena  to  the  n>anu- 

r«  of  tlivu  paiiitwi  tKJHW ;  olhen  auppnuc  that  the 

?i-'«ion  of  the  Haechic  my»1erie»  by  tli*  Seiialus  C:on- 

"1  dc  HncchanaUbu*  wai  (he  cauM:  of  painted  vacps 

■  (10  lon^r  deponitpd  in  the  gnivM.    The  ^roundlcai- 

iif  lhi»  ojnnioTi  haa  be«n  t*li«raclorily  proved  by 

Mr  ft/eber  dftt  Styl  und  dit  Unknt^ft  ilrr  hrmaliUen 

W^Tkong^nw.  p.  137.  8u;.>.  «ho  u  intdinod  to  be- 

HU  Ihe  imitom  irnututUly  cnwed  ni  th«  tiro*  wh«n 

HtnM'i  «y\  crti^-iiiv  "lu  «iffabli)>ti«d  in  Italy  mid  Siwily. 

\ty  •'■■■■■  bad  nnver  adopted  tbe  cdMoid. 

Du'  :li"ir  influence,  without  any  dc- 

(  I'l'  njjiose,  put  na  end  to  the  CUiitotii 

...muT  tliinlE*  that  there  are  no 

. .  ■:.,'.w  than  the  wcond  I'unie  n-w. 

Ltw  ulace  orjilaceawtieTciiueh  painted 

tnanufacturcd  ivbb  nrvci  raiHvd,  and  vrits  not 

of  Enat  importance,  until  immcoM!  mimberi  of 

rre  ftMiiid  in  Etmiia.    Thn  qmiAtioii  then  beoirne 

loll  tmjiOitlancH.  aa  it  Lt  Intimately  connrctmi  witJi 

'    hiitory  of  xnti^nt  civiliitaiion :  for  iit  the  ptac<.> 

hm*  IJic»e  va»*i»  ttito  produced,  the  Iwiu  foi 

Btent  luiul  iiavc  bera  tmeti  moru  widely 
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Lliiiu-it.  JJjJ    tl.ia 
abwjrbed  and  u\v\ 
Hiidi'd  al  Void  <: 
potlrn  who  vrtn  in  ■ 
who  DMerl  that  tl"--  .;>-.■■ 
parts  nipuii  dift'ci'  a«  to  tln' 
were  nutuiifnciured.  and  fti>i 
Sorau  hR>'''  ri'v^uiili'ii  S'n-il(,  iii 
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vexily  nC  Umi;;;  iii'ijij  somi;  lilact  ut  oUiCI  uii  UiE  I'lW  I 

which  tbeM-  laBe^came  into  Etium.    Vvv  onudcr  uio 
rc^Sitlnr  and  oritnnic  development  which  vv  Imtv  endca- 
VDured  tn  Inicc  lU  the  art  oS  viusc-patatiiig,  and  the  r*~ 
trmbkuro  amonc  the  vuci  fbuiui  in  lim  nuut  lUntant 
pu'U  uf  tlic  antieat  norld.  we  f«cl  inullticU  to  li>ok  to  one 
partk-iilar  place  or  country,  in  which  thiy  nriKiaoted  and 
m  which  (be  art  wait  dcvdopud.    li,  iu  adJItiuo  Ui  this, 
we  remember  that  the  vubivct*  rept^wnlod  on  lliew  ybh*. 
IU  1^  IU  Ihev  are  intellifribio  tout,  belong  tii  the  mylhioal 
liislnry  of  Aitica,  and  llint  llu:  ehuraetera  m  tbe  iiiscrlii- 
tiuns  underwent  in  the  veriod  in  wliich  the  vau*.  were 
manunicturcd  (ho  nme  chnnfi.-*  ad  thcuc  which  vie  find  In 
Attic  inMdiitiant,  together  with  various  other  circooi- 
Rtances  wihicli  are  carsfuUy  wrJehed  and  examined  in  th«  ] 
fforh  nf  Kramer  above  rawrreil  lui  w«  can  ■inirtiejy  doubt    , 
tJiat  Alhena  waj*  the  place  where  they  nrrti  monufui-lui'Bi^  \ 
and  tnaa  whctiee  uicy  were  exported  to  variiiiui  utii«r  i 
parU  of  the  anti«nt  world.    Homo  of  the  vnaw  belonging  i 
to  the  flint  elua,  uspvcinlly  Ihote  wilb  Done  cli»rae1ei»  in  J 
their  inacripfionK,  may  littve  been  made  at  I'ttrinth.    Tlui* 
phnel|)al  tflaiiufactory  at  Ath«iM  nouu  tu  have  bcea  in   I 
the  Ucramicua,  »  viiburb  of  Allu-na,  ntiieb  derived  lia  I 
name  rrotu  ceraautun  (n^afii^),  a  potter.  Tlifl  trade  which    ] 
Atlioiia  tlni*  ctirricd  on  in  painted  vu»ca  must  liavt!  tHiei).  | 
vor^  exlcn«ivf.    Oilier  town*  too.  tut  we  know  from  Pliny, 
who  ipetdui  only  of  hia  own  tiin«,  li«d  tlu»r  pulteriea.  tit 
which  vmcl*  ol'  vni-icnu  kind*,  and  noniv  of  great  beauty, 
were  manufactured  for  Uie  purpose*  ol  orfinaiy  life,  and    ' 
an  cxieiwive  trade  in  them  wu  eanird  on. 

W«  cannot  hfro  entvr  into  •  deKcnplion  of  the  me-  ' 
chnnical  procem  of  making  pftiutincFs  00  vuot,  which  Itu  j 
been  tlic  Hibject  of  much  dmruNUoh  in  muderu  limui,  but 
raiiM  rel^r  the  render  to  an  able  trealioe  on  lliia  point  l>y 
liaiumann,  •  Uoninicntalio  d«  Confectionc  VawiTum  Autt- 
iiuorum  FictiliuQi,  qitfte  Tulgo  EIrusca  appellaninr,'  Gijl- 
tineen.  IH^  4to.  The  diKer(alioiu  upon  particular  vaMsa, 
which  have  beun  written  of  late  yearn,  are  iiiniinlctabU: 
we  hIihII  only  mention  those  which  give  n  drtailod  auoi 
of  painted  vaies  in  k^ik^caIi  many  of  which  uunlua  dr&w- 
Iuk;!)  m  which  tlie  coToui«  of  the  aolient  vsmm  arc  more  nr 
lew  aeeumtely  inuUted:— L.  F.  de  liana.  •Hactolla  di 
Voii  divurei,'  Rome,  1713.  tol.;  Paweri,  •I'ittnme  El 
corum  in  Vftuculiji,' Home,  1767,  3vols-tol.;  '  Collect  iim 
ol  EngnivJnK»  fivm  Anwent  Vb***  moilly  of  pure  Gie*k 
workraanAhip,  discovered  in  wpulchrcs  m  the  Kiugdum  of 
the  Two  Biciliia.  now  in  the  poiaenwon  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton.' by  W.  Tudtbeiii,  Naples,  l7Di+-ie(i3.  4  vol.. ;  C.  A. 
BottJKer,  •Oriechische  \ aMncemEldet'  Weimar,  1797- 
I«W,3  voU.  flvo.;  ■PeintureJi  do  Vtt»e»  Anliquo*,  &c., 
par  A.,  h.  Millln.  publi*  par  Duboie  Martouocove.'  I'ana, 
l«W.  avola.  fol. :  J.  MiHing'^n.  ■I'eintureM  Aotiquca  et 
InfrlilM  do  Vusca  Grec*.'  Home.  JHl.'i,  lol.  ;  by  the  Hiine 
aullior,  ■I'neditod  Aoliefit  Monumcnb.  I'MtnlcU  Grevk 
Va«M.'  I'aiii,  1AZ7.  4tn. ;  and  '  On  the  late  Dibcuvorltti  in 
Ktiuria,'  Sujiiil  cincnl  to  vol.  it.  of  tbfi  '  TranMctiona  of  the 
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RoVfil  Society  of  Literature  ;'  T.  Panofka,  •  Raccolta  di 
Vasi  Scelti/  Rome,  182G;  and  by  the  same  author,.*  Vasi 
di  Premio,  ilUistrati,*  Florence,  182G,  fol.,  with  explana- 
tory text  in  8vo. :  Dubois  Maisonneuve,  *  Introduction  a 
I'Etude  de  Vases  Antiques,  accompae:nee  dune  Collection 
des  plus  belles  Formes,'  Paris,  1817,  fol. ;  Gerhard,  *  Berlins 
Ant  ike  Bildwerke :'  Stackelberp,  *  Die  Griiber  der  Griechen ;' 
Briindsted,  *0n  Panathenaic  Vases,'  in  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,'  vol.  ii.  The  number 
of  other  works,  ami  of  those  which  contain  descriptions  of 
the  various  museums  of  Kurope,  is  too  large  to  be  enume- 
rated liere.  The  work  which  deser\es  to  be  particularly 
recommended  for  the  critical  history  of  the  art  of  vase- 
painting:  Is  that  of  Kramer,  quoted  above  (published  at 
Rerhn,  1827,  8vo.). 

VASSAL.     [Feudal  Systkm.] 

VASSY.     PMarne,  HAirTE.] 

VATER,  JOHANN  SEVERIN,  a  distin^iished  Ger- 
man linguist  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Altenburg  on  the 
27th  of  SLay,  1771.  Alter  having^  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  the  crymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  went  in 
17lH}to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  thcolosry,  the  latter  under  Griesbach,  Doederlein,  and 
Paulus.  From  the  year  1702  to  1794  he  continued  these 
studies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  also  began  his 
career  as  academical  teacher.  In  1796  however  he  re- 
turned to  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed  ])rofessor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  theological  faculty.  Along  with  the  Hebrew 
languairo,  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  which  was 
greatly  advanced  by  him,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
bludy  of  a  variety  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison, and  of  (fiscovering  what  was  then  called  a  philoso- 
phical  or  luiiversal  grammar,  which  was  to  develop  the 
great  principles  common  to  all  languages  and  their  re- 
spective irramniai-s.  In  the  year  1800  ho  was  invited  to 
^n  to  Halle  as  ordinary  professor  of  theolojry  and  Oriental 
literature.  AVilhout  giving  up  his  linguistic  studies,  he 
now  devoted  considerable  timi*  to  the  critical  examination 
of  the  earlv  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical  history.  Atler  the  death  of  Adelung,  in  1806,  who 
lelt  his  great  linguistic  work,  *  Mithridates,'  unfinished, 
\'ater,  with  the  assistance  of  Adelung's  MSS.  and  of  se- 
veral distinguished  scholars,  undertook  its  completion. 
Adelung  had  only  published  one  volume,  and  the  other 
three  were  published  by  Vater  (Beriin,  1808-17).  In  1809 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  librarian  in  the 
univei-^ity  of  Klmigsberg,  where  he  continued  his  linguistic 
•labours  with  unabated  zeal.  His  studies  embraced  the 
lanjjiuigcs  of  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tribes 
<»f  America  and  Africa.  In  1820  Vater  returned  to  Halle 
as  profes«)r  of  theology,  and  although  he  did  not  altoge- 
ther abandon  his  former  linguistic  pui-suits,  yet  we  find 
him  chielly  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  e?c- 
pnsition  of  the  New  Testament.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  edited  se\eral  theological  and  religious  perio- 
dicals, as  the  *  Journal  lur  Prediger,'  the  *  Kirchennisto- 
ri*ich•.'s  Archiv,' and  the  'Jahrbuch  der  Haiislichen  An- 
thu'ht,*  the  last  of  which  he  himself  had  set  on  loot  in 
1819.     He  died  at  Halle  on  the  16th  of  March,  1826. 

A'ater  possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not 
enter  into  their  spirit  so  deeply  as  others.  His  works  how- 
evi-r  are  wry  valuable  on  account  of  the  immense  mate- 
rials ^^hich  they  contain  for  the  study  of  comparative 
grammar. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  im])ortant  of  his 
liriiruistict  works: — 1,  *Uebersicht  des  Xeuesten  was  liir 
Pliilo>oj)luv  der  Sprache  in  Deutschland  gethan  worden 
i-t,  in  Eiuh'itnnireu.  Ausziirrt>n, und  Kritiken,'  Gotha,  1799, 
Svn.  :  2. 'Vej-^iuh  ciner  Allgemeincn  Sprachlehre,*  &c., 
Halle.*  isoi.  Kvo.:  'X  'Lehrinich  der  Allgemeinen  Gram- 
inatik,  !.)e'*on<leis  fiir  HlUiere  SchulklasM'u,  mil  Vergleich- 
uuir  lilterer  nnd  neucrer  Sprachen,'  Halle,  1H06,  8vo. : 
4,  'Hfindhucli  der  Hebiiiisehen,  Syrischen,  L'haldiiischen^ 
und  Arabischen  (irammatjk,  iKir  den  Anfang  der  Erlern- 
luijr  divter  Spi-nrhen  bearbeitet,*  2iid  edit.,  Leipzitr.  1817, 
H\.i.  :  5.  *  Lit  mil  iM-  der  Grammatiken,  Lexica.und  Wlirter- 
S;iinuilunL''.M  alli-r  Sprachen  der  Eiile,  in  Alphabi'tischer 
Ordnuiiir."  HnHTi.  Is  I.'),  8vo.  ithis  work  is  )>rinted  in  (Ger- 
man a".:l  Lntiii  :  (i,  '  Analekten  der  Sprachenkunde,  mit 
cMUT  Sprarhinkartr  von  (Mindien,*  Leipzic:,  1H20  and 
I •^21,  2  pai1>:  7,  '  \  crirU'iv.'huni:stafeln  der  F.uropiii^chen 
Siiiiiii'i.-praclicn  und  Siid-wcst  Abiatischcr;    R.  K.  Rask, 


Ueber  die  Thrakische  Sprachclasse ;  Albancsisrhe  fini- 
matik  nach  Fr.  Mar.  de  Lecce ;  Grusinische  GramiuU 
nach  Maggio,  Ghai  und  Firalow,  und  Galische  Sprachlt'sit 
von  Ch.  W.  Ahlwardt,'  Halle,  1822,  8vo. 

VATE'RLV,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  familjcf 
Dipterocarpcec,  which  has  been  so  named  in  eompiiixMR!t; 
Abraham  Vater,  once  professor  of  medicine  at  Wij^lra- 
berg,  and  author  of  some  botanical  dissertations  &»  or  the 
balsam  of  Mecca,  &c.  The  genus  is  characterised  h 
having  the  calyx  5-cleft ;  segments  at  leng-th  n-flfxri' 
petals  5,  oval,  emarginate,  twisted  in  the  biid ;  sTisn 
40  to  50,  short,  inserted  between  the  petals  and  the  biK 
of  the  germ;  anthers  long,  linear;  capsule  3-valvird.  j- 
celled  and  1-secded;  cotyledons  stalked.  The  ?pfciti»aT 
only  two  in  number,  l\  indica^  which  e^rowa  all  alon-i^ 
Malabar  coast  and  in  Canara,  and  V.  lanceerfolia^  whin  k 
common  in  Silhet.  Both  species  form  large  tree«  p.'i 
entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminal  panicleiji 
white  flowers,  and  both  are  valuable  not  only  as  timie- 
trees,  but  for  yielding:  valuable,  almost  unique  produrti. 
V.  indica  p:row*s  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  and  \/i*i 
valuable  timber,  which  is  much  employed  in  ship-f-mi- 
ing,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo:  mIjk 
the  bark  is  wounded,  a  pellucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  l?;t-.T. 
resinous  fluid  exudes,  which  in  the  rays  of  the  M:nw- 
comes  yellow  and  fragile  like  ^lass.  Tliis  resin  i!»w-{; 
known  in  commerce,  and  is  usually  called  copal  in  Intiii 
but  when  imporied  into  England  receives  the  i:ajr.t  d 
gum  anime.  The  fluid  resin  also  makes  a  good  \anio. 
which  is  called  7>////r/w;w,  or  liquid  copal  ;  on  the  Maialv 
coast  it  is  often  called  piney  varnish,  and  the  tree  pirer 
vaniish-tree  or  piney  manmi.  The  dry  resin,  boiled  ^T. 
more  or  less  oil,  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  tar  and  rwu. 
it  is  also  employed  by  the  natives  instead  of  frankince>» 
Besides  these,  another  very  valuable  product  is  yielded  h 
this  tree,  and  that  is  a  fatty  substance  which  is'kno«nli 
the  name  of  the  piney  tallow,  or  vegetable  tallow  of  CanL-: 
This  is  obtained  by  boihng  tlie  seeds,  when  the  to 
substance  floats  to  the  surface,  and  on  coolin?  iJi'*t 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  tallow.  In  coKmi:  the 
difterent  specimens  vary  from  pale  yellow  or  fa»-n.  t> 
perfect  white.  Its  general  properties,  such  as  it8li3nlcN% 
colour,  combustibility,  and  fusibility,  place  it  betwee.n^ui 
and  tallow;  but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter,  ha\in::  r« 
distigreeable  smell,  either  when  burning  or  at  comic:: 
temperatures.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  tallow  »trfc 
ascertained  by  Mr.  E.  Solly  to  consist  of  IW  part*  ii 
stearine  and  two  of  elaine.  The  first  good  account  oi  thu 
substance  was  published  by  Dr.  Babington,  in  BnM:» 
*  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Aris,'  1825,  who  detailfi 
experiments  proving  its  ai)plicability  to  candle-makir.:. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  ea-H  i 
cast,  as  the  tallow  comes  freely  from  the  mould  :  it  hiinir 
veiy  well,  and  gives  a  good  bright  flame  resemblin?  that  if 
wax,  and  in  economy  of  combustion  it  is  superior  to  eiTl.i* 
spermaceti  or  wax.  Mr.  E.  SoUy  {Proc.  oy  Jfovtif  A^ntr 
»Sr)r.,  1S35)  •  has  inferred  that  it  might  also  be  emplovcd  in'Jt.: 
manufacture  of  soap.  It  seems  also  Avell  adapted  for  j\f- 
venting  friction  in  machinery.  As  this  tree  is  valuable  ii 
many  points  of  view,  it  seems  ver}'  desirable  for  more  f  i- 
tensive  cultivation :  a  branch  cut  oft^"  and  placed  in  ihr 
irround  grows  rapidly,  and  the  tree  comes  to  perfection  la 
from  15  to  20  veai-s.' 

V.  lance jefolia  is  the  other  species,  which  was  descriM 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  Silhet,  where  it  is  called  m'.tai 
Like  its  congener,  this  also  exudes  a  clear  liquid  fn?ai 
wounds,  &c.  in  the  bark,  which  soon  hardens  into  in 
amber-coloured  resin.  From  this  the  natives  distil  a  dark- 
coloured  and  stroni^-smellins:  resin  called  cJkooa,  aod 
r/iora  and  ffond  by  the  Brahmins,  who  use  it  as  incense. 
V.  indica  has  beeirfigured  by  Rheede,  Ilort,  ifal.,  iv..p.:U 
t.  Ii3,  and  bv  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Coromandel  Piantt.  iu^Pi 
8C,  t.  2HH. 

VATICAN,  the  name  of  a  hill,  a  church,  and  a  palaev. 
or  rather  an  assemblage  of  public  buildings,  on  the  richt 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  within  the  walls  of  modem  Rome,  the 
Mons  Vaticanus  was  outside  of  the  walls  of  antieot  Kimk 
and  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from  the.*  vatici* 
nia,'  or  divinations  of  soothsay ei-s,  which  were  delivered  ii 
that  seiiuestered  spot ;  but  this  seems  a  fanciful  derivation 
( A.  Gellius,  xvi.  17 >     Pliny  (///>^  Nat,,  xxxvi.)  s]ieak«  of 

everirriH  n  oak  of  great  antiquity,  older  than  Rome  itrflu 


an 


upon  which  wa6  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  character,  sig- 
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B  Ii:>-i)tiv)-  o[  Etniria  l>«rom  tlic  Koii»ni>  tprcul  Ibvir 
1  niirtli  kil'  till!  'i'ltitr.  l*ii(t  ul'  liic  JaoiiMiliii  wu 
bciu-Iowil  liy  wnllk,  bill  lli>'  MiPTi.-\",'ilu-iimi.-  inn^T  | 
"gj.dlhur  noili-t  tile  I L  [ 

m  ttw  liill  RBil  tlic  1 . 

iriut-raeo,  nnd  pin." 


.1   i>i:iKl)i<t>ui''liM]tl. 

iijL',  •nh'i  Iniill  on 

I   Id  ttte  Apodlte 

^,  . ,     ■  ...     lii'n  binitui  an  ihiit 

«  SflvMur  I.,  nod  to  hnvc  been  cnrictivd  by  (Jaiulan- 

"jtti  udentlid  ormuaeDln  aiiU  ample  ruTUUtiea,  vvhivk 

BcudiiiE  ObrMliiui  napetore  griiMy  iiirrotued. 

e  Lvo  IV.,  alMut  a.u,  mSO.  wkllt.'d  round  tiiirt  uf  the 

a  hill  Mid  the  Lilnin  beniiiilh.  to  urolect  tnu  eliutcli 

"  'a  n^uiinl  the  inciimotM  of  tn«  SRraean*,  taxd  ho 

I  uJunvIooKd  gruunU*  to  s  mtmber  uf  Cunitan 

(  iffliii:!),  iMving  beeii  (lriv«n  tMiia  tlivir  t^uulry  by 

ueiu>  had  laJcen  nt&igc  nt  Rom«.    It  then  butATOR 

b  of  Uame,  and  ww  cidJud  *  I^onltia  Ch  Una.'  Tliia 

inowciUlud  by  the  iiRino  of '  li  Bori(o.'    In  the 

3,  Kuveniiu  Ul.  hv.etn  building  a  palaiii  dcu-  tlic 

b  qf  St.  I'Qler  fof  th»  Fapttl  rcaidtMive,  wluoh  gr«w  by 

b  undifi'  siiuccMve  [ii>[)ie«.  itAa  aa  inimcnac  mua  i>[ 

--i,  kuuwn  bv  Itu!  geaeml  nunc  uf  tlie   Valtoui. 

.  nui  pftlscr  had  b«en  fomierly  tim  reHdvncv  of  the 

[Latkma?).]     Gregory  XI.  oa  hit  mtuni  from 

on  Axrd  Iu8  nunn&uvat  reudvnce  Lo  the  Vatican  on 

itnf  the  Jiroicctioii  of  ibc  nci^hbourioj;  ciutlc  ol'Bl. 

«lo.    Tbi  palace  of  Die  ViOitan  conttiiuvd  to  be  the 

'    c«  of  (he  jiopM.  antil  about  llui  middle  of  t)iv  lt!th 

t,  ytboB  Vaul  III.  built  tJt«  polacM)  un  tliti  Qiiirin&l 

wlui^i,  on  ai-KVuut  uf  ita  h<«!lhitii-  and  purer  air, 

c  been  jueferrtd  to  the  Vfttican.  nhich  it  liowfvtr 

.etiriauttUy  u  a  wintuc  naidcnfi-.  ns  well  na  Oil  tile 

nof^tand  'diiuiotit.'orvhuii'li  evmiaoniwi,  b«i»g 

■id  in  St.  Pirter'i,  when  tb«  i»>pu  reiiuivc*  to  the 

Kle  be  near  Ht  luuid. 

M  chnrch  of  SI.  Pelu  was  a  lai-^  stnKluie,  more 

_>  fevt  ia  lenKtli:    it  lay  lower  than  the  pK*ci)t 

1,  whiuh  ha«  btwo  nuMd  aMV«  tt,  aud  which  la  much 

Part  of  tho  aniient  chiircli  in  becora«  a  «ubterra- 

itlt'Uiui;rr  the  nnvumcnt  of  the  modern  building ; 

IS  cliap«l9,  ami  allara,  with  old  luonumeutH,  acillp' 

d.  ma»Hii!ii,  and  Iho  pnlilic  l>itv«  awn*  to  it  on 

miy. 

'.  wa«  tho  flnt  who.  about  Ibv  yvtt  14S0, 
it  of  boilditijc  a  Dcnr  chnrch,  a»  the  old  nno  ya»  in  a 
M  atate,  but  the  ondeiiiLking  wan  abiLndutiLt]  I'ur  about 
century,  nntil  Juliiu  H.  comniiHuatied  the  archilt-ct 
uile  tu  mnkc  a  plan  of  Ihc  intended  atnicturr.  Thr- 
'"  '(■  "ana  Litin  crOM,  Bunuonnled  byavmtt 

luHii*  II.  himiwlf  laid  the  ftret  iitoiii.-  ou 
]M»i,  Uramuitc  raistd  the  cnarmoua 
r(  tlie  cupola.  Altec  the  death  of 
. .  i>.  I.i'o  X.  entrnited  the  work  tint  to 
Ljiu,  ;Lud  lu  Kaphacl  d'Ucbino,  who  was  on 
uLili'ci  u  .vi'lJ  Hi  a  painter,  and  afterward*  to  Peiiuxi, 
10  altered  Bromante'ti  plan  into  that  of  aGtrekcrou,  but 
eted  little  I  iWardi  ttaexecution.  AlleiPeruJixi'ii  death, 
_Ki>aul  III.  xcnt  for  Michel  Angelo,  who  earned  forward 
twotltawith  1  lis  diunuiteriatiu  energy,  nuiicd  the  ilnim 
Ih*  cupoia,  oDvertfd  over  the  body  of  tlie  ehurch.  and 
^^itd  the  iniidc  with  itons.  After  the  dentli  of  Michel 
IgelOi  Ilia  pupil  S»rot>i  uc  Vicnola  continued  the  btiild- 
r  (uh)  CMcd  the  exlerior  with  travertino.  He  died  in 
73,  and  little  more  wna  done  till  15H3,  when  Sixlus  V. 
Ived  that  the  dome  should  b«  fitiiihed,  and  euuimia- 
d  Domrnico  Kontana  and  Gioeonio  dtllK  Porta,  who. 


Di||ht  and  day 
thnndnd  workmen  were  employad  on  it.  and  in  May, 
iBOk  the  hurt  stinie.  aner  bunj;  Kilcmnly  bleivHl  by  the 
Apei,  wn*  ttx«d  ill  its  place  at  the  wMuid  Of  a  dixchara:''  ^ i 

^      in  from  Ihi:   Uftalle  St.  Anftd^*-      Uj  U"!   f'^l 

<iil>ef  th«  L'Mwntii^  of  (lie  dome  wm«  coih) 
V.  ;l{nreh«»r)  bi'iae  nlcetv'd  pnp*  in  looa,  a\:y 
irlo  Mudemo  lo  be  arciutect  of  8t.  Peter'a,  wlii>  1< ' 
Hid  the  tiavt  of  the  chuivlii  mbm  titgivc  it  the  ^mpi.'  vi  n 


'k.  Ho  (hen  Imill  tltcpottieo,  whx.h  waillinalicd 
in.  sod  wns  upim  !□  ttic  public  in  11112.  Tnu 
-I',  ttie  wIuiltMtnlelufi-  wot  (iilaii>lrlt'd.  SixlmV. 
I '111  led  Fonlanit  biul  alrrwly  ini>cd  Ihn  obohsk 
hua-h.  Paul  V.  aad,  aHer  hiui,  InDiwrat.  cun- 
iivii  mvi^iifiuent  fountaini  by  Ihu  Hdeoafil; 
r  VII.  bi>|tan  jn   ll>l)I  the  tna  »rmleirciilaf 


liidi 


!    the 


■tly.  IHiuVL  built 
iYhi<.'ti  tuiitfia  lite 


Bpntini  wait  Ihe  w  . 
work,  nliiuk  wo*  fiaixbcd  in  ICiffJ.      Lnitly, 
the   Hne  Saerlitia  and  Chapler-hmwe  < 
chmoh. 

Sudia  buildinfc  as  St.  pEtw'*,  carriM  nn  undnr  Mmuiy 
different  landih  and  upon  dilfurent  plana,  for  a  period  Of 
moTE  than  n.  centnty,  iDiixt  haw  (oiilto  and  incimicniittac. 
The  portieo'in  front  ia  mottly  objeetcd  to,  ns  niii  cnrre- 
tjwnaini;  to,  and  itpoilinc  the  view  of  Hk-  eliun-h  ittdf.  But 
with  all  it»  ftraJts,  St.  PEter'*  n*  a  wlinit  tnav  be  lafulyimt 
lo  be  Hie  most  masoiliceiil  itruvturt!  lalHed  by  niiui.  Ila 
■ntprior  well  con<:t]iondK  with  it*  nklrrno]  nppeamncv  ; 
Ibe  proporliuns  are  so  well  kegit,  that  Ibc  eye,  at  Hot,  ia 
not  (tiuck  with  the  tmIiiviw  of  thv  adtfieu, until  mining; au 
we  examine  aome  of  the  port*  nqnralely.  Kur  n  deserip* 
tioii  of  the  Htruclure  itself,  and  iU  goiyooua  ornemuntt  }n 
morbU-.  bmnie,  *luec>K  and  xnld,  its  niton,  chanel*,  paint- 
ing EuosoitKi,  w.ii}pture»,  and  numei'ouii  sejnilcliral  munit- 
meats,  we  mwit  c«lcr  the  reader  to  the  ^de  and  tourist 
booka,  and  lu  the  rullnwicii;  iffnfemonal  warln :— KcinLuM, 
■Dearrip^  Templi  ValJcani,*  iloiu«,  IBW;  Custagull, 
■  ArchitetturH  deila  Raitilica  di  S.  Pielio.  in  Vaticiuo,' 
Kume,  1094 ;  Canecllieri;  'Deserinone  dclk  Bosdioa  Vsk 
ticana,  con  una  Biblioleca  degli  autori  riie  ne  hainie 
tmttato,'  Home.  17TH ;  I'oleni,  '  M«motie  iatoticbe  dell& 
Liw)  Cupola  di  S.  Pietro,'  Padua,  1748.  t^onceming  thu 
fnrmcf  clmrc^h  nnd  the  vuilis,  under  the  modrcn  one,  see 
'Uescriptio  Uoiulicw  \etnis  VaUeanu?.  auclore  Romano 
ejiisdem  Baallicaa  i^iouico  t:uia  notis  PonJi  de  Aiijgeli*! 
>]iiibus  necedit  Deocriptin  brevis  novi  TrmpU  Vaticoni.  nc« 
uon  utriuwjue  tduiograplUa,*  Home,  1640 ;  TorTiKtune, '  Le 
sBgte  OrtPtle  Vallcane,'  Rome.  leiS-au  ;  and  P.  L.  Dioni- 
siiM. ' iJHCraniin  Viitiennn<  DiuiiliciK Ccjptarum  Mennmvnla 
tt'iieis  'fabulj*  ineiui  et  Commentariu  illiutlrHta,'  Home, 
1773. 

1^  sMemhlnee  of  building^  called  by  the  name  of  Ihn 
Volicun,  and  whieh  extends  in  un  eblun^  irie^ular  maw 
north  of  llie  eluirch  as  far  aa  the  town  nnlla,  romul* 
mainly  of — I,  thr  Papal  poilace  ;  2,  the  court  and  nrden 
of  Belvedere ;  3,  the  library ;  4,  the  muneum.  The  Psptl 
palace  contains,  omonar  other  remariiable  objr«ta,  the  Va- 
line and  Pauline  ehapelx,  painted  by  Michel  Angelo :  the 
Sl«tine  chapel  ountainn  the  pnialin;;  of  the  La«t  Judjjment ; 
the  four  'sion^e,' or  apnrtnient*.  painted  bvKaphael;  and 
the  ■  loavr,'  ur  open  galleries,  painted  by  Ruphael'a  pupik 
under  Ills  direction.  [Hapiuki..]  There  arc  nnmerou* 
other  apartments,  with  poJiitin^  and  otber  object*  worthy 
uf  notice,  whieh  are  dcieribcd  in  Uiv  i^ide-boolu.  The 
piineiml  Htaireaae,  made  by  Beriuui,  is  a  splendhl  work  of 
iirt.  The  Vatican  is  said  to  contain  oltagotlier  eight  great 
sluircoseo,  mure  than  twenty  courtn.  twelve  mat  halls,  mhI 
several  thuusand  apurtnieiitti  larj^  and  Nmall.  A  eorridor, 
idinut  a  thouwin'l  i'eet  long,  joins  the  Paitul  palace  to  tho 
building  entled  Belvedere,  which  oerves  as  a  mimium. 


Vatici 

Tbelibraiieaof  thedulieof  Urbino.o  

of  Chrifrtina  of  8w«d«n,  of  the  family  Oltoboui,  and  olhem, 
liave  been  added  to  it.  It  now  contains  m,om  printed 
volume*  and  31,000  MSS..  of  which  -WOll  are  in  Greek. 
10.000  in  I.ati»,  and  3000  in  the  Oriental  lan^^usges. 
{ Valf ry,  I'offaetii  LUtfntir**  en  Jliitie.)  Partial  colalognea 
of  this  great  store  of  leaming  have  been  published  by  Assc- 
mani.  Marint.  Mai,  and  other  librarians. 

.The  museum,  or  collection  ot  works  of  orl,  mostly  oT 

aniient  svnlpture,  w«  bsgnn  l>>- Cleniunl  X II  I.  and  Cle- 

lueul  X1V„  and  greatly  trtotcaiied  by  Pins  VI..  who  ivas  a, 

man  111"  InMr,  -in.l  wlm  i;iiyi'  il   Uic  '<'«'!■'  of  '  Musea  Pio- 

I  it;i  Vi»eoniiMid 

I.  witlt  platee, 

'<l  pontificate, 

iviin  the  niUtttt 

i,i  ;>iiii.L-ij  ^  lu.ij.i.u'-'ii''  /  Idch  art  dis; 
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tiibiitcd  alone:  the  court,  ganlen,  ami  palace  ol'  Belvedere, 
conslitute  the  richest  museum  in  Kurope.  Another  and 
more  extensive  garden  belon|i:intr  to  the  pope  is  annexed 
to  the  Vatican  palace,  and  extends  along  the  brow  ol*  the 
hill.  For  a  lurther  account  ol"  all  these  we  must  refer  to 
the  splendid  work  ot*  Pistolesi,  *  II  Vaticano  descritto  ed 
illustrato,'  published  in  numbers,  which  beiran  to  appear 
in  1829. 

VATI'MUS.     [CicKRo.l 

VArrEJ.,  EMMERICH,  the  celebrated  writer  on  inter- 
national law,  was  born  at  Courel,  in  the  ])rincipality  of 
Neufe-hatel,  in  1714.  TTie  family  was  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  the  principality.  Emmerich's  father  David,  a 
clergyman,  had  been  ennobled  by  the  kinsj  of  Prussia. 
John'  Frederick,  an  elder  l.>ro1hor  of  Enmierich,  entered 
the  French  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of-  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  knighthood.  Charles,  a  younger  brother, 
entered  the  Sardinian  senice,  and  fell  jit  the  i)assaire  of 
the  Tanaro.  .Tacob  Vattel,  who  represented  another  line 
of  the  same  familv,  was  burgomaster  of  Xeufchatel  in 
17(J2. 

Emmerich  was  educated  for  the  church.  lie  was  sent 
to  the  univci>ity  of  IWle  to  study  the  classics  and  i)hilo- 
sophy.  Ilavinix  completed  the  UMial  ciuTiculum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Aits,  he  returned  to  Xeufchatel.  and  ])assed 
with  distinction  the  preliminary  examinations,  which  all 
who  propo^etl  to  enter  the  church  had  to  underiro  before 
commencinir  their  tlieoloirical  studies.  He  then  rei)aired 
to  Cieneva,  to  devote  himself  to  those  strictly  ])rofes>ional 
])ursuits.  The  writinics  ol  Leibnitz  and  Wolti' had  however 
nn)re  attraction^  for  him  than  the  *  Institutes  of  Calvin.  It 
was  an  a«,'e  in  which  literary  men  were  caresseil  and  pro- 
moted at  coiut-t,  and  younir  Vattel  felt  a  irreater  vocation 
for  such  worldly  a(hancement  than  for  the  charge  of  a 
rural  parish.  In  1741  he  jiroceeded  to  Herlin,  in  the  hope 
that  the  court  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  recently  ascended 
the  throne  of  Pnis-ia,  and  whose  ta^ti*  for  literature  was 
ireucral,  midit  atfoid  a  fieKl  for  hi>  talents.  M  IJerlin 
Vattel  contracted  an  intimacy  with  .Ionian.  In  1742  he 
imblislu'd  a  defence  of  Leibnitz's  M'Mem,  which  ho  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick.  His  wi>h  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  oi'  ]*rus>ia,  but  no  vacancies  occurred,  and  his 
fortune  was  too  limited  to  ailinil  of  a  leni^thened  attend- 
ance at  court.  In  174.'j  some  overtures  troni  the  court  of 
Dresilen,  which  souirht  to  rival  that  of  Merlin  in  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  patronaire  of  art  anil  literature,  induced  Vattel 
to  \'i>\\  that  city.  The  iriacious  reception  In*  experienced 
from  <'ount  Ihiihl  decided  his  resolution  to  enter  the 
servire  of  the  kinc:  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 

It  is  extrenudy  doubtful  in  uhat  capacity  Vattel  was 
attached  to  the  Saxon  court  in  1744-15.  In  174G  he 
obtained  the  ap])ointment  of  diplomatic  counsellor  (con- 
seiller  danibassade;,  with  a  ])ension,  and  was  sent  to  Heme 
as  the  kiiiLT  of  l\)land"s  niini>ter  with  that  republic.  The 
duties  of  a  Polish  ambassador  at  IJerne  were  not  verv 
onerous:  Vattel  was  able  to  sjuMid  the  irreater  part  of  hfs 
time  withMiis  family  at  Neufehatel.  and  to  doote  himself 
to  literarv  ]nirsuits.  In  17-Ki  he  published  a  collection  of 
e^-ays.  In  17-17  it  was  re})rinted,  under  the  title  of*  Phi- 
loMiphie  Lei'^ur*',*  and  dedicated  to  Count  IJrfihl.  Some 
of  thi'in  have  the  appearance  of  haviuir  been  previously 
])ubli>hed  in  >ome  juMiodical — possibly  the  *  .Journal 
IIelveti(|ue.'  The  subjict^  are  sufiiciently  diversified  : — 
'  I'jvsii  sui"  le  fondement  du  Droit  Naturel  :*  •  Sur  les 
Mou-n-'ile  r^pondre  aux  Manieln'eiis ;'  and  'Sur  la  Nature 
d'Anunu-,  a  Mademoi>eIle  de.M.'  Theyesince  a  cultivated 
taMi-  inr  French  lit i  ratine,  v.ith  an  easy  plav  of  t'ood- 
natured  but  not  \ery brilliant  \\it.  The dixoursc u])on  love 
i>  dateil  1711.  In  i7'>7  he  j)ul)h^lii'd  •  Polieririe.'  a  collec- 
tion of  uii-Ji-ellanie^  in  pru^,'  and  Ner^^e.  Hut  the  chief 
enijiUn  isniit  of  Vatti-1  duiini;  the  ten  \ears  which  elapsed 
between  t!ie  aj>pi'aia!u*e  of  tlie>e  two  \ohnnes  was  the  pre- 
])aratio:i  of  hi-*  work  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  i\r>\ 
fdiliiin  \\as  publi>hed  at  .\iMitch;"iti'l  the  tith'-paire  has 
the  liditioiiN  place  of  pubjieatinn  *  Lon»hr%'.  in  175s. 

.Xbout  the  time  that  the  woik  ap])-  and  he  was  called  to 
Dii'-drn.  an  1  :■ecei^ed  an  ajjpointnu-nt  i:i  the  tlij)l«)inatie 
bun-au.  Hi-  i;a\e  >o  nuirh  sati>iartion  as  a  ])ractu-al 
d:pli'in:iii-t.  thai  lie  \\:\^  "itnn  rai-^i-tl  to  the  rank  of  a  psivy 
coiiiisrpiii-.  Hi>  i:iS'n-e  a])p!icatiou  !»»  bui^ine^N  undi  r- 
T:;Hi"d  l.i^  ciiMslitiitiii:!,  :ii5,t  jn  l7J'<i  he  \\a-i  tibli'jed  to 
^i*it  his  natui- iii.i;it:\  in  >v  :Lnh  of  lu-alth.  The  fa\ourabie 
.'•>mploms  produced  by  relaxation  and  the  mountain  air 


encouraged  him  to  re-sume'his  labouni  before  hi*  Kiia 
was  quite  re-established.  His  cuiQplaint  retiiniio  n;^ 
increased  violence  soon  al^er  he  reaehinl  Drf>den.  xzi  i 
second  visit  to  Neufehatel  proved  unavHilinir.  Ht  c.fi 
on  the  2Kth  of  December,  1707.  He  had  marnmi  t 
Dresden,  in  17<>4,  Marianne  de  Chdne  :  one  son,  the  i»«i 
of  this  marriaire,  was  alive  in  1773. 

The  work  by  which  Vattel  is  best  known  is  his  ■  Lr  ■ 
des  (Jens.'     It  is  the  wjDrk  of  a  scholar,  not  ol"  a  pracr.n 
diplomatist;    for  the   almost   nominal    cliartre   oi  P..y 
envoy  to  the  rejniblic  of  IJerne  could  afford  but  t^canti  rj « 
perience.     It  evinces  no  very  extensive  acquaint  an;  r  a 
the  i)art  of  the  author  with  treaties  or  ncjurotiation:'.  ertfR 
with  i)olitical  history  :    his  principal   authorilic«  a^v  »^ 
systematic   writinirsof  Grotius    Putt'endorf.    and  ^Vof 
Accord  ins:  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  an  ]inair)r.a.nk  a* 
of  nature  is  substituted  for  the  real   practice  of  na?3n« 
In  re>pect  to  its  doctrinal  merits,  the  work  lias  ail  *:£ 
speciousne>s   and    superficiality   which     cliaraetrnzr  'Si 
moralists  of  the  *  Kncyclopedie.*     The  work    howtvun^- 
taincd  an  extensive  reputation.     It   had  'he   lash^cm 
tone   of  the  acfc,  and  was  therefore   more   lelL-h^d  iti*. 
Grotius  and  Pufl'endorf ;    and  its  systematic  nrranzttt* 
was  found  usefid  by  practical  diplomatists,  at  it  Hi:ii^: 
them  to  classify  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.    I*  *• 
came  a  text-book  in  the  univereities,  and  was  qiic-v: :. 
ncEfotiators    when   it    favoured    their    views    antl   -."r 
authorities  were  wantintr.     The  oris^inal   French  ter  'is 
jrone    throuirh    many    editions: — Londres      Neutir-./f  . 
17.")S,  4t(). ;  Neufehatel,  1773, 4to. ;  AmMerdani,  177'».  4«  ■ 
IJfde,  1773,  12mo. ;  Nhnes,  17X5, 4to.  ;  Lyon,  lN»2.  l±r 
Paris  et  Lyon,  1S2»),  Svo.  '.a  bad  edition  ':    Pari>,  l*<i'.'*.;. 
the    wor^(    edition::    Paris,    1X50,    K\o.       an   in.iit^ -.::•: 
edition   ;  Paris,  IKJS,  Hvo.  (.a  irood  edition    :    Parx  ivt- 
Kvo.    the  best  edition  .     Tliere  have  been  thret-  Sv-'n- 
editions: — Madrid,  by  Hernandez,  1821):   Hurdeos,  V.\  .'  S 
.T.  G.  1S22:    Paris,  by  Atarena,  1S24.     The  la>t  fAj!.-:> 
1  at  ions  are  mere    jdajriarisms  of  the  first.       An   Kr.-is- 
translation  was  published  in  4to.  in    17(»<K  and  rej.r."fC 
in  Kvo.  in  17JKL    Mr.  ( 'bitty,  in  1833,  repubhshed  the  i-  S\' 
of  170S,  with  vahuible  notes,  containins;  the  mo*t  mulr- 
rules  and  decision.s.     A  German  tran.slatioii  bv  Schiiir.  »:• 
published  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  ITW).* 

Next  in  impoilance  amonc:  the  works  ol*  Vattel  i**::: 
entitled  *  QncNtions  de  Droit  Natural,  et  ()bsenatr'--i  ?  r 
le  Traite  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  de  M.  lo  Haron  de  Wi-.- 
IJerne,  1702,  12ino.  :  Paris,  17(«,  12mo.  This  is  a  c.T:  i 
examination  of  Wolif's  treatise,  clnjraeteriscd  by  that  ta>  • 
for  arrauijfement  and  lucid  expression  whirl i  i>  thi-  iJ""; 
merit  and  source  of  attraction  in  Vattel's  wiitinir*. 

The  remainintc  works  of  this  author  are  of  little  i-'r-*^ 
(juence  : — 1.  *  Pirces  Di verses,  avec  (pielqnos  Lettri*:: 
Morale  et  d'Anuisement.*  Paris,  174G,  12ino.  Thi-»  v^}.\,^ 
lion  was  republished  at  (ieneva  and  Dres<U'n.  in  1747.  " 
12mo.,  under  the  title  *  Le  liOisirPhilosophiipio.  on  V^iir* 
Diverses  de  Philosophic,  de  Morale,  et  d'Amusemen! :'  »:v(i 
airain  at  the  Ilairne,  in  170i'),  in  Svo.  under  the  '■:^ 
'  Amusements  de  Literature,  de  Morale,  et  de  Polit:-;;:'' 
Poliertrie,  on  Mi'lanires  de  Literature  et  de  PiuViUs.  ib" 

:i  •  M  - 


M.deV'^*^*.'  Am^teitlam  (Paris,   17i>7.    12ni'.>. 

lanires  de  Morale,  de  Lit«'ralure.   et  de   Politique.'  N^  ;■ 

ch.itel.  1770,  12mo. 

llt'/rrti.\r/n'  L'\rii'nu,   von   Vattel;     Skt  frh    *>f    !'•*'.''• 
Lifi\  prelixed  to  the  »dition  of  1773:  (^m^rard.  /fj  /•>•■ 
Littri'iiin' :  Hin^^riifi/nr  I'liircrf^rlh'. 

VA'Tl'IKU,  PIKKKK.  was  born  near  Ij>ivu\  :n  \  ■• 
mamly,  and  lised  about  the  middle  of  tlie  se\en!et"*' 
century.  He  was  ])hysician  to  Gastini.  duke  <»f  ():ltr::> 
and  devoted  a  irreal  i)art  oi  his  time  to  the  tian<'].i::'  n  •«! 
Arabic  \\riters  »)n  history  and  medicine.  Tlie  title^o:  i.- 
published  works  are  as  I'ollowb: — 1,  *  L'lIiMoiie  M\hi- 
metane,  on  les  (juarante-neuf  Chali^s  du  Marine.'  Pjir.-- 
KOT,  4to. :  2,  *L'Histoire  du  Grand  Tainerlan,"  Par:-*.  l''»>*. 
■Ito..    Ironi   the    Arabic   of  Achamed,   son    4»f  (»t:rr.i*V'' 

3,  *  Portrait    du    Cimnd    Tamerlan,*    Paris,      l»CiS    -?■• 

4,  '  L'Onirocrite  Mussulman,  on  Interpn^tation  des  SoriTi*- 
Pari>.  1(3<)-L  svo..  from  the  Arabic  of  Gabdorrachaman.  >  " 
o)^  Nasor  :  r>.  '  Merveilles  d'Kinpte  selon  les  Arabes."  iV"-. 
U'AWk  12m<».,  iVom  the  Arabic  of  Murtadi.  Tlii**  wu:-  viv- 
latiMi  into  KML'li>li  by  .l()h?i  Davie^,  anil  published.  I.oiier. 
1(>72,  S\n. :  <i.  '  La  Loiricjue.  tsaduite  d'.Vnibe.*  J*ari^.  i*v">. 
S\«>.,  Irom  .\vicenna:  7,  *  De  Mi-rbis  Mentis  Ti-u'.:i*:n" 
Pari>,  lli.'ilJ,  H\o.,  also  translated  from  Aviccnna.  oi  t.*w 
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hHortn.   Diclitfnnattv  ilintiimpir ;    E\of.  Iheimmairr 
WvnfMp  ffr  'it  .VMh^u'.) 
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itnMmjr  1,  IU33,  4t  Kt.  I,i>ii«ril«  Pourlvrnt,  ni-iu-Siiiilii-' 

BBur^mlv.    HU  fimiilf  nail  twvn  in  ]>i»u»<ion  al  tlm 

rfllp  of  VMiiinn  for  mofH  Itiun  Z'k  ii  j.--.  IjuI  I'mni  i    ' 

■^e  or  iitlierwiMJ  thf  p»m'-  ■■  \i|  i 

:  nuit  both  hii  ftilticr.   '.  -in 

^nl  1r«  M'  ill  Ihv  xcrvio^  oi  i:.<t 
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I  *liltll*  R  bul- 
'»vtil  Ariab. 

I'l,  W>ll>  U«OBI> 

■  ■u,  Mk\  «l  Ihn 

■   iiNPiiuninn    liy  t-'iUliin^  ft  riuiiJ 

lun,  tii  WM-  oi'  □•■>■>■»()-,  a  coin- 
hclwi-ea  that*  |i|iirt<.    At  Uii* 

(he 


ilud 


^hrotbvn,  all  ofwliom  wum  in  ihe  unay.  hu  WJUreJ  al, 
n  ofaft  inln  the  regiin«nt  uf  Condj.  nliit-h 
0  M'rvicu  or  Hpaio,  anil  ha  wiwrrcnivral  u  n 
I  the  ciuiipuiy  of  Areeiui.  In  llli»  wtuaUun  lili 
mdiiut  ujan  jirocutTd  For  him  n  cominiMion  ;  and 
i  lo  the  cxinfrieui-i;  xiT^uireiJ  in  the  finld  n  Itnmv> 
if  tho  mathamiillo  lu  far  a»  \bvy  ire  (■uiinected  with 
J-  »il  ( fiit  Im  Imil  tbi-n  Rtuihvd  trieonnniofry  nnrf 
tn),  h^«)1ll!  ]irohal)l}' aJio  rvtul  tho  wiilini^  ot 
t  on  fiirtin cation,  ha  wtw  ^UHJitt«d  to  wndefiakc 
of  itn  i-nginciet. 
>  bpginnioi;  of  theyeu  1(02,  wheu  otiiv  ninelvi-n 
r  A^K,  be  WM  Pmiiioyfil  on  Ui«  fortiffr^oiis  of 
lOM  in  ijotnxav,  anil  in  Die  nune  venr  he  wiu  iwiit 
11  »rv4iiii  the  niani!  otSiti.  MviichouhL  Btre 
di-il  tlip  umutrticlion  of  the  lod^tint;.  and 
I  the  BMttult  ul'  the  place  he  ^crfijnned  Die  danng 
It  of  nrimtning  rctom  tli<?  nvet  iindi-r  the  fire  of  the 
In  the  fullowinx  year  he  wax  tnkrn  priuinrr  b)  a 
j(  Fwnch  roya!l»l*  Mil  hrouriit  Lefore  Uirdinnj 
iRD,  «hn.  havtoK  tiewd  of  hU  gHlliintr;.  received  him 
(y  aud  «olicit«d  turn  to  enter  the  kins'*  «■  nice-  Viiiban 
yoonwnled  to  take  lhi«  ittep.  having  tiiul  n>  ottirr 
-  'n  fl)Ilnwi»a  llic  slnndard  ot  CA>ndfi  llnil  Ihr  tlf>ii« 
.  .ni;  llie  itrt  ut'  war  under  that  greul  ^iicrul ,  nod 
I  immediately  appranlcd  to  a  lieutenuicy  in  th«  re- 
^lent  of  Bunmnil}'.  In  that  j*ar(1833)  he  tcrved  under 
nChevalier <Je  Clerrille  at  the  second  ile^orSie  Mem 
tnld.  and  oflrr  thp  tukinx  of  that  plue  he  was  ajniomTud 
■•aperii^etid  Die  repaim  of  itn  rurtjRcatiun*.  In  the  fol 
E  fpar  he  awii«u>d  at  the  iie|^  of  Slenay,  and  Ihixi 
u  afleiwardi  at  Iliat  at  Clermont.  Both  of  t^fM 
mvvtv  inkvn.  anrl  In  1635  he  received  Ibft  ctnnrow- 
iiih  p^  ■-■ '  ''i'^'  ■"  '(■'■  corps  of  englneera.  During 
'■■  cif  Lnndrncic*.  Candi  Si 
hi  in  IG07  Ibat  of  Mont 
itaiinil».    Ill  lOTiS  he  had 

.i'k\iit  ihp  ucgCK  of  GravB- 

l,Ypre>.  and  Ouileiiiirdi.-.  The  MarfehJ  de  la  Ferti. 
«r  Wnnm  he  wned.  ftnd  who,  in  IdW,  had  given  him 
n  regiment,  aa  uii  aeKnowIcdKment  of 
ve  hiiu  then  one  in  another  regiment. 
I  to  predirt  that  if  Die  lift  of  lite  young 
-''ed  he  would  attain  the  lut^beit  digiiilSes. 
n  also  bent  him  a  prewnt,  aceompanied  by 
«ion*  of  esteem,  which  xUcnulaiud  the  in- 
r  Vnuban  lo  still  ^rcalfir  act*  of  teal  for 
|i*ervic«:  In  fACt  *o  mudi  doc*  he  tppearln 
!C»^(nI  by  liii  duUea,  lluit  only,  it  it,  (aid,  hy 
I  «ven  of  liu  expluila  in  Uit  eovMiinieitl 
rmttvea    oblsinwr  tiny  knowloi^rc    of    liin 

nitiiertu  Vauliaii  hod  lu  make  )u»  way  wiUioul  any  of 
t  ndf»ntB4eiiwiile)]WRiilDi or  the  patronage  of  llic  gcrtl 
" — "t  but  from  lbi«  lime  he  enjoyed  Uie  coniidenee  of 
~iaKnt<  and  bin  hiiloiy  may  be  «aid  lu  be  con- 

b  Ihat  of  hi»  cnniitiy. 
pBfruimtd  Uie  jreai'e  of  the  I^reaccs ;  and  then 
"wl  lAii*>  knd  Maj^ike  baviej;  been  eedcd  to 
t  kid?  'iiOuitXIV.'i  dctrrminfd  to  utreiiKthen 


^'ivi'iiu'i  III'  l.il[.,  lih-  L'lttiilvl  ^<t'  wliicbtimn  he  bail  cvu- 
«lniH«d.  He  aI*o  gflTo  pltiM  for  *^tvolliiir  new  noTka  ni 
I'rwtcnci'  nnd  RotiMllon ;  nnil  tie  wtnt  wilji  M.  iId  lou* 
voib  to  Piedmont,  wlltTf  hv  vi.-it«l  Vrirun.  \  luvJIi,  Turin, 
and  Pinorolft,  Md  #nt','  .  liiirtr 


ill  the  following  }eiir 

Vnuhan  madp  a  gre.-i 

iluottti);  the  attack,  b) 

at  uitervalv  the  W\<. 

Lmercd  commumcationii  hy  wliith  th 

if  Uie  aUaekin?  force ■''■  '"- 


'  <l;  and  lien 

mode  of  coil- 

li'.'NCuat>outli>$ 

ml  !      1     <     I  [    a  h  and  fortoiag 

iKo  diftcrfnt  itiTiMHTU 

enabled  In  mipptirt  cacti  otlier. 

t  tbeM  lren<'h  a  he  ptocRd  the  bal> 

t  r  the  hrcfrom  the  pla  e.    Vaubtui 

riFonnoilied  the  fortiUcAlionii  nT 

1  n  direc-tion*  f  w  the  p«uec.ntion  tif 

jt  that  lime  threatened  on  all  Mtt, 

I    J  t  fort^flcatuin*  on  thi  coait.  After 

SI  ^  r  1"  I  r  il  conitruelion  of  new  wutkb  for  the 
elenve  of  the  Inle  of  R«  he  returned  to  llaiukn,  and  nib- 
uec)  icnUy  he  rdolnod  the  long  who  ivai  then  en^rJ^^l}t  the 

meantime 
conduct  i 


a  U 


.     ._.  ._*  having  i.  .   . 

ntrrtd  Uiut  ]iLiiG«.  Uld 

)  thai  the}  were  obl^d 

inKwhc  «ni,iii  l(ff4. 


made  bn^jJ 
Diinni;  thv  i  ^  j,.^   > 

LomptUed  lu  M.I  uu  Ibu  deliiu..  _      

beue^d  VijenciCDtic*  and  look  (he  plaet.  afler  an  aeaault 
mado  by  dnyliKht.  in  oppoMlion  to  Dk  opnionsofihf  ge- 
neral! ofthe  aiTay,w)io  gave  the  preference  toa  night  aUscV. 
During  thiit  c^ainpaitco  he  wai  made  niartchal  de  camp. 
and  received  u  pcnsibn.  beiiUes  a  prewnt  from  the  king,  of 
Zi.000  ctownii.  In  the  following  year  he  londocred  tba 
siege  of  St.  Gui*lain  under  Marshal  dTTnmikei,  and  the 
falfof  Ihttl  plaee  was  followed  hy  that  of  Glietil.  YptW 
was  immediately  Inveiled.  and  won  allemarda  taken.  A( 
Ihii  lime  Ihc  deatli  of  ttic  Chevalier  de  Clerville,  who  wa* 
direetOr-gOQeral  of  Di«  fortificalianH,  lel\  that  post  vacant. 
and  the  kinz  immediately  conlVrred  it  on  Vauban.  It  it 
Miid  tbiil  at  fin.1  be  devlined  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
bring  him  into  eliMo  intimacy  with  the  minister*.  Tiie** 
were  Louvoi*  and  Colbert,  men  Jealous  of  eneh  other;  and 
\'anbaii  probalily  felt  thai  it  would  be  ditfii'iitt  to  ((iv* 
.alisfactioDloboth:  he  «a»  ut  leni^'lh  itidutcd  lo  accept 
llic  poet,  and  he  apptar*  by  the  iipnglilntw  ot  hw  conduct 
to  have  •ucceedod  in  acquiring  their  i'^'--— 
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the  channel  open  by  directing  through  it  a  current  of 
water,  he  rendered  the  harbour  one  of  the  most  important 
ill  the  nortli  of  France :  from  hence,  proceeding  to  the 
south,  he  gave  plans  for  enlarging  the  fortifications  of 
Toulon,  and  for  the  construction  of  its  arsenal ;  and  making 
Perpignan  the  centre  of  the  defences  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  he  caused  the  fortress  of  Mount  Louis  to  be 
constructed.  Returning  to  the  north,  he  was  employed  in 
improving  the  chain  of  fortresses  along  the  frontiers  on  1hat 
side  :  with  this  view  he  completed,  near  Calais,  the  fort  of 
Neulay  and  that  of  Lakenoque,  by  which  the  communica- 
tion between  Ypres  and  Menin  was  protected,  and  Cassel 
covered.  The  construction  of  the  works  of  Maubeuge  and 
the  repair  of  those  of  Charlemont  served  to  secure  the  line 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Mcuse,  which  was  before  im- 
perfectly protected  by  Philippeville ;  and  a  chain  of  new 
ibrtresses  closing  up  the  Vosges  secured  the  conquest  of 
Alsace.  The  fort  of  Huninguen  near  Basle  protected  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Jura ;  and  the  new  forts  which 
he  caused  to  be  built  at  Fribourg  served  to  render  that 
important  place  nearly  impregnable. 

While  the  execution  of  these  works  was  in  progiess,  Vau- 
ban  went  again  fl680j  to  the  south,  where  he  formed' a 
plan  of  defence  for  the  Western  Pyrenees,  improvinir  the 
port  of  Bajonne  and  making  that  place  the  grand  depot, 
while  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  served  to  connect  the  line  of 
defence  with  the  mountains :  he  also  caused  the  fort  of 
Andaye  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.  In  1681  Vauban  was  employed  in 
adding  new  works  to  Brest,  Rochfort,  and  other  places  for 
the  protection  of  the  coast ;  but  these  works  were  scarcely 
traced  when  he  was  called  upon  to  strengthen  those  of 
Strasbourg,  a  free  city  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  He  constmcted  the  citadel  of  that  place,  and 
connected  the  fortifications  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  by  means  of  fort  Kehl,  and  by  several  strong 
redoubts  ;  facilitating  the  arrival  of  materials  for  the  works 
by  cutting  a  canal  witli  sluices,  the  construction  of  which 
he  superintended  in  person. 

Hostilities  breaking  out  in  1C83,  Vauban  proceeded  in 
the  following  year  with  the  French  army  into  Belgium, 
where  in  four  (lays  he  took  Courtray,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Luxembourg :  this 
place  was  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources  of  the 
art  of  attack  had  been  displayed;  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  he  fii'st  constructed  trench-cavaliers  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  the  defenders  from  part  of  the 
covered-way,  previously  to  an  assault  being  made.  -In 
reconnoitring  by  nijicht  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
height  of  the  glacis,  being  accompanied  only  by  a  few  men 
at  a  distance,  he  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels  ;  but  he 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  retire  in  safety,  having  fii-^t 
deceived  them' by  walking  coolly  towards  them  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  tl\jeir  own  officei's. 

The  war  being  suddenly  terminated  in  1G84,  Vauban 
strengthened  the  lortilications  of  Luxemboure:,  by  the 
addition  of  a  crown,  and  a  horn-work  beyond  the  ravine 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  become 
completely  master  of  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  he  then 
constructed  the  fort  called  Mount  Roval.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  talents  as  a  civil 
engineer  by  executing,  in  part,  the  magnificent  aqueduct 
ol'Maintenon,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Eure  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  Versailles.  In  IGftO  he  visited  the  great  canal 
of  J^nguedoc,  which  had  just  then  been  executed  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  suggested  some  improvements  which  were 
atlerwards  adopted. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  war  again  broke  out,  and 
Vauban  was  immediately  i*mployed  under  the  Dauphin,  in 
conductinir  the  sieges  of  Phalsbourg,  ISIanheim,  and  Fran- 
kenthal :  the  first  of  these  places,  whose  fortifications  he 
had  strenijthened  in  1070,  held  out  twenty-two  days  from 
the  time  of  oneninir  the  trenehes;  and  most  of  the  en- 
gineers under  iiis  ordeis  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  duty 
of  superintendini:  the  i)j)eralions  fell  almost  wholly  on 
hiniNelf.  This  year  he  was  made  lieutenant -jreneral,  and 
the  king  in  aconiplimentar}'  letter  recommended  him  to  be 
careful  of  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The  Dauphin, 
as  a  token  of  reir.irtl,  presi*nted  him  with  four  pieces  of  can- 
non for  his  Chfiteau  de  Bazoi  he.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  siege  of  Phalsbourg  that  Vauban  first  put  in  prac- 
tice the  method  of  ricochet  firing;  and  that  lie  jnoposed 
the  organization  of  a  cori)s  of  sappers  expressly  lor  siege 


duties.   In  this  year  he  began  the  fortresses  of  Landau  ua 
Befort. 

The  following  year  (1689)  Vauban  had  the  comnuuidc 
Dunkirk,  Bergues,  and  Ypres,  with  orders  \9  enter  m^ 
and  conduct  the  defence  of  any  of  these  places,  shouU: 
be  besieged ;  but  no  investment  took  place.     Durinc  tk 
year  1G90  Vauban  was  rendered  incapable  of  doinc  k 
military  duty  in  consecjuence  of  a  severe  illne<»  vhicb  si  I 
contracted  while  superintending  the  repairs  of  the  fortiio- 1 
tions  of  Ypres :   he  recovered  however,  and  next  yet; .- 1 
besieged  and  took  Mons.   In  1G92  the  siege  of  Namur  n  i 
formed  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  the  first  attack*  vr 
directed  against  fort  Guilleaume,  a  btrong  work  which  :x 
been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Coehom,  who  then  c » 
manded  it :  the  fort  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  supnc 
fortune  of  Vauban,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  off  ii*  c» 
munication  with  the  town,  and  the  latter  was  soon  ^^ 
wards  taken.    The  siege  of  the  fort  and  town  lasted  S 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  during  which  tjs 
five  strong  sorties  were  made  by  the  garrison.     In  1693^ 
conducted  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Dauphior 
Vauban  was  sent  into  the  south  of  France  to  ascertain  ttr 
state  of  the  fortresses  on  that  side,  and  he  gave  pli»  ui 
improving  the  works  at  Brian^on;  for  fortifyimj  KtM*- 
treiles,  and  constructing  fort  Dauphin.  In  1694  thevi- 
ports  being  frequently  bombarded  by  the  English  flrtt*. 
application  was  made  to  Vauban,  who  suggested  the  '>- 
mation  of  magazines  and  casemates  which  shoifid  !«  pir:oi 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  shells  and  red-hot  irt. 
In  1097  he  besieged  and  took  Aeth  in  a  few  daj-s  frora*:.* 
opening  of  the  trenches.  After  the  peace  oV  Rvswuk. 
Vauban  was  employed  for  several  years  in  visitinf  »:* 
frontiers  and  in  forming  projects  for  the  defence  wTt. 
country ;  and  in  the  year  IGJW  he  commenced  the  imp-^n- 
ant  fortress  of  New  Brisach. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  commencing  in  1703,  Vmte 
proceeded  to  Namur,  in  order  to  superintend  the  repai.-* 
of  the  fortifications ;  and  at  this  time  the  king,  as  a  rece* 
pense  for  his  many  services,  elevated  liim  to  the  digniuft  i 
a  marshal  of  France :  this  honour  he  at  first  decknid 
urging  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  ser^ethf 
country  by  directing  any  future  siege,  as  he  could  not  t.*: 
that  rank  act  under  a  general  of  the  army.  He  at  letrL 
however  accepted  it ;  and  he  readily  consented  soon  aiV- 
wards  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Old  Brisach,  under  the  OTtlf> 
of  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  F^nrlvT 
This  was  one  of  the  places  whicli  Vauban  had  con^truc^oL 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

In  1700,  after  the  battle  of  Ramilie**,  Marshal  Vtuba 
was  sent  to  command  at  Dunkirk  and  on  the  coast  of  Fur- 
ders,  where  his  presence  served  to  support  the  energies  \l 
the  people,  who  were  much  discouraged  by  the  revits^ 
which  the  armies  of  the  country  had  sustained  durinz  ivx 
war.  He  succeeded  in  dissuading  them  from  executii; 
their  project  of  inundating  the  district  in  order  to  prrvr* 
the  enemy  from  besieging  that  town ;  and  he  inmiedi;irr't 
commenced  an  intrenched  camp,  extending  from  Dunkirk 
to  Bergues,  by  which  the  town  was  more  etfectua'lv 
secured. 

^This  was  his  last  public  work,  for  he  died.  March  j*'. 
1707,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  seventy-K  r.rt!: 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  married  Jeanne  d'Annoi*  oi  tht 
family  of  the  Barons  D'Espiri,  in  Nivemois),  who  ciiJ 
betbre  him ;  and  he  letl  two  daughters,  the  counteiii  \k 
Villebertin  and  the  marquise  D'Uss6. 

During  the  intenals  of  his  senices  in  the  field  he  om- 
ployed  his  leisure  in  composing  his  three  principal  works: 
these  are  entitled  »Trait6  de  TAttaque  des  Places,'  *Tni!c 
des  Mines,*  and  *  Traits*  de  la  Defense  des  Places.'  The 
last  was  finished  only  a  short  time  before  liis  death. 
Several  editions  of  these  works  have  been  published,  aod 
the  best  is  that  of  Foissac,  Paris,  1790.  During  liis  life  he 
also  found  time  to  write  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on 
various  subjects ;  and  near  the  end  of  liisdays  he  coUectwi 
them  in  twelve  folio  volumes  (MS.).  He  entitled  them 
his  *  OiMvetes  ;*  and  among  them  is  a  paper  on  the  abuses 
practised  in  collectinir  the  dixme  ntyale;  one  on  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters ;  one  on  the 
cultivation  of  forest -lands:  and  several  on  finance,  on  eoo- 
gi-anhy,  and  on  ditterent  i)arts  of  the  mathematics:  thor« 
is  also  a  memoir  concerning  a  project  for  joining  the  caiiah 
of  maritime  Flanders  with  the  Lve,  the  Deule,  the  Scarp*-, 
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SchtUt ;  nnii  imo  i-onmminv:  tlio  iIfTviii-i!  nf  Pari*. 

!i|Uriii:<  of  til*  dboslm  cxpcriiinrrjl   Jurist;  IliB 

^n  ot  troft  ll>n  Iriug  L-dntt^mpUU-d  almiultriiiiuc  ii 

ijtml  rvlitinc  tivhinil  tbc  LaiTi' ;  uiil  im  tliit  [n.-Ciuic 

"   wtirta  lltv  mi-moir  Iniit  nwuUiimit.  la  which  he. 

mil  the  impottaivcA  of  pr«4«niDi;  Pwu,  onrl  Iht 
ltl>  ot  tleri-iikUnir  it.  nddiRfC  a  plan  tr(  (hu  foitiHoa- 
' '  rh  he  iiriiiruHCil  In  I'lnntnict  tor  iln  ilvJeut'C-     'Iliii 

111  piitilialu^in  \frii, 
iHullcJiiBUfliraitiii  uplheroilitaiy  Kctiamui'Vixibiii:. 

•  Ilmt  ha  miperiiiteadcd  llie  ropain  ufSOO  old  fc-r- 
unl  extsuuted  33  ar.\t  one«;  that  hf  nonUuctpd  Kt 
miuiyof  th«ni  luidvr  Uie  «yc  uf  Uic  kin?,  nnd  thai 

pr«Mnt  at  HO  vieorou*  xvlioiui.  Ho  niu  toiivh 
by  hill  Boldii.'n,  %bo  obrj-ttii  fiiin  wilhnirly,  iiolh 
.  canOiIfinoe  which  lliej  pl«.-ud  In  him.  snd  rr»jn 
nwlttlfe  that  iu!  aToidrxl  expocltig  ttitm  W  much 
jead  Bl  the  wrflvr  would  pvtmit.  At  t)io  lioire  at 
Ijjr  liie  king,  b]r  th«  advicu  at  the  pHnKitu  stiont,  him, 

the  point  of^ordcriDK  thnt  an  luMiiIt  ihcinld  take 
ukI  that  the  gatTiw»i  mUouIiI  bu  imt  to  tbi'  swunl ; 
1  alone  oppoi*iI  thi>  advice,  obstrvin^  that  it  would 
Imble  loMveoatluindrcd  Picnch  ti'vups  Umn  In 
^'^nof  thBallJMi  ftiid  the  tfiue  hail  Uif  ^uod  ti-nac 

Ion  tha  iditt.    The  humantly  ci7  Vuilum'*  chani^tei 

unifcffi  in  ttu  effort  which  he  miuif  to  induce  thi: 

•  n-csUiblitb  Ihn  Ethtt  of  Nftnle*:  nnhappilr,  Ihe 
of  the  liing  01'  the  hUlnenae  i>f  Ihc  pritiathood  rut- 
la  raprewntatioD*  on  ihia  poiiil  fruilleM.  He  had 
titnt  BjhleiB  in  furtifying  plm-eji,  and  ho  appgan  to 
lloKcil  in  aume  rcHjiouta  the  method  tit  Itiv  Iialiun 

Uen:  what  arc  colled  hio  thren  >.y*tenw  hnvp  heaii 
fdl  uiica  liis  di-allh  from  a  diligent  itudy  of  tite  works 
>h  hv  Rxecutrd  at  dilTerrnt  timvit.  In  1093  the  Order 
L  LoiuH  was  founded,  chiufly  by  the  advice  uf  Vnnbon, 
:w  immodiKtiily  invmtcd  with  the  dignity  ol'  Oraod 
^'  the  Urder,  he  bcine  on«  of  tha  iHVtin  to  whom 
Ity  was  ti  litBt  confint'd.  Wbtn  the  Aeadiinio 
it*  WHO  renewed,  in  WM.  Vaubita  was  appointed 
il*  haiiorury  mcmtiRra ;  and  Fontsncllc  iiWrvc* 
one  better  deaerved  tliia  iliatioctluu.  niut-'O  uo  one 
iniotoly  rcndrrcd  M-ience  snbwcvieot  to  tho 

■  Eloge '  by  Fonlciiclle,  iu  hi»  *  Hittloire  du 
Dement  do  I'Acadimic,'  wc  have  an  acROont  of 
KuTh  life  ill  an '  Eloge'  by  Camol :  and  iuiolhi>r  by 
iJod  in  1700:  the  former  gained  tlie  priic  ptopoMil 
le  Acndteiiv  dc  Dijun  in  t7H3.  tind  tlie  hllifr  that 
h  wua  proposed  by  the  Acadfimie  Fi^aii^w  in  17PD. 
U  remarluble  tlut  little  is  known  ot  the  collnlenil 
ebea  of  th«  family  of  Vaubaii  i  onu  of  hi;  urand- 
lewa  wa»  a  lieiit, -general  &nd  ^ovemov  of  Bethnne  ; 
Iha  aoR  of  this  offlarr,  alter  having  servnl  in  America 
r  Hotliambe^u,  ami  siuhiiequ^itly  in  Ls  Vendue,  died 
ftri*  in  1H1». 

\UCHEH.  JEAN  PIERRE,  professor  of  liirtori- 
Iheolo^y  at  Gcnuva.  AHhough  a  nreauher  and  a 
wr  of  theology,  he  ia  bettor  known  lor  hia  wnits  on 
ny.  Alphonse  de  UandoUe,  in  a  nolioe  Df  the  tifV  and 
n'ga  of  V anchcr,  allribiites  liis  love  of  natural  hiitory 
CL'lIv  to  his  possession  of  the  rlmir  of  hiitorieal  theo- 
.  tor  he  says,  ■  the  recital  uf  w  much  alrife  caused 
nintcHigible'ttuprtions,  of  so  many  wars  and  pereeen- 
I  brought  about  by  tliiaolo^ical  dogmaa,  was  likely  to 
uce  thU  effect  upon  an  upn^ht  aniTeniightened  luan.' 
first  work  on  botany  publinhed  by  Vancher  was  on 
•Confervw.'the  pheuomenaof  whoBOiporulcsi 
attention.  This  wan  piibtiahed  at  Pari*,  in 
id  Mililled'  Mf^rooirv  siir  lesGrainv  dcaConfirrvca,' 
_j  continued  his  rexearchea  upon  the  family  of 
Ht0>''!'>eh  he  had  already  directvd  hia  attention,  and, 
BIB,  published  hia  liiatory  of  fre^h- water  Con fcnie 
loire  del  Cen/ervtit  d&iit  Douee,  &cO,  a  work  which 
long  been  hdd  in  the  hishe^t  estimation,  and  which 
Uu  founUation  for  all  suciMqueiit  laboura  in  thi»  de- 
ment of  botany.  Hi*  lemArkx  on  the  reproduclion  and. 
(Ih  of  the  vnnuna  npeoiea  of  (Jonfcrvw  thut  fell  under 
>b'«rvallon  wore  correct,  not  Itait  much  advance  been 
c  i[i  'hill  ilrp^ulmLiit  of  botany  aincc  hi»  day.  Ynt 
oil-''-  '   "''iijist*  lin*a  added  greatly  to  the 

.('I  :  >  y  have  done  much  Iei«  lowarda 

all'  iii'lioiis.    Vauohcr  nobsequently 

Hiiu  ii  >heir1ntctiiro  and  foncltonnof 
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ii'Tend  nf  the  eenmL  awl  <)i»cj<r«  of  Crvriln^'omie  plar 
Vtiv  -miill  of  kit  abaervaliui»  w«t  puhlinhcd  in   itev' 
paper-  lo  tho  •  Memoirt  of  the  Soolely  of  Nalnral  Hi»l 
and   I'htBia  of  Oenrv    ■     "     -■  ,.-...... 

1S27.  u'worU  on  tiit' 
hacrhcs  whi*-li  i^:. 
soclioru  of  llicu'  j' 
on  Ihe  iwtiiml  rn' 
oh«irr>ufioTa  on  jii.". 
pui-t  cunthitd  to  lUv  i' 
more  or  lew  prepanii^  I'ur  a  ^real  woiL  on  llie  phykiuloa 
of  plonta  in  g.-nrral.    Tlic  llist  jfart  Of  this  work  wa»  pu' 
lixliud  in  Is:tO.  but  llndins;  that  the  plnn  on  wliich  he  b 
conimencHl  it  wa«  too  exicnaive.  be  defern<d  aay  AirUi^ 
publication  of  llie  wotlt  till  it  wu  comiiJated   in  IMn 
when  it  appeared  at  Poiis,  in  d  vols,  Hio,.  enlitlvd  'Ht 
luire  PhyaioloKic[nt>  den  Planter  rt'Europe,  on  Kipuillh 
del    Phenomdnea  qu'elle.*  pr&tentcnt  dnna  let  divwi 
F^lode!)  de  leur  D^^ek>ppem«nl.*    Ilereceivuit  lli«  I 
eompletn  copy  of  ihi*  work  on  ilia  d«atli-livd,  and  ha  ei 
ployed  Ulc  few  rcinHiniog  dayn  that  til»  nlvenelh  penjiill-. 
m  wraling  nome  potiie»  to  Ida  frienda.     The  work  wal 
dedicftled  toChufleaAlbfrl.  Prince  of  t^ifrnano,  c 
ofSai'dinia,  who  tvaa  one  orhia  former  rninil*. 

TIiB  de^Kn  ami  execution  of  Uiia  worlc  ore  mivcl.    

detcribing  tlie  etnictura  and  furM^llooH  of  )iliml3,  ■peeltafl 
or  ifliall  ^rotipa  of  rpcctc«  are  taken,  and  nm  studied  la>| 
dependenlly  o(  other  ptnts. 
at  th>?ir  individnnl  pecalioritiea.  His  'lending  idea  in  tl 
obaervntiuni  cuntained  in  Ihia  work  i«,  that  the  ^uciei^ 
genera,  and  families  of  planta  havi>  dtstiucllve  pliyaii»>A 
lo^cat  na  well  w  iili-uetural  chnraclcn.  The  labonr  n-\ 
loired  for  thin  work  wa«  inimeniie.  and  only  a  lonq'  li(«.  I 
conM  have  enabled  him  to  do  it ;  but  it  nna  wilh  Vaudnrd 

labour  of  love,  and    he  »ppeara  to  have  puraucd  ifl 
without  regard  to  Ikmo  or  reward.    His  obwrvationi  are  Af-I 
couiva  confined  to  planta  which  he  had  Dbaerrcd  in  a  lit"  I 
iiig  itatc,  and  whioa  could  only  oomptehend  a  amoll  pn^  f 
tion  of  the  vegetable    kingdom.    Hj«  general  view*  ti)  I 
thia  work  ore  not  always  free  from  error,  nor  i>  hia  leraii'  V 
nology  ao  correct  aa  is  reiguired  at  the  prevent  'ivy ;  but  1 
whatever  may  be  the  faullineaa  of  hia  generaliialiona,  or  ' 
want  of  aectimoy  in  the  use  of  termx.  tliere   h  every 
reaaoij  to  believe,  from  the  correct  ncss  of  hi«  former  ob- 
lervationi,  that  tlua  work  n  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  botanist,    Tlie  short  time  that  this  work  has  been  pub- 
lished will  not  permit  us  to  speak  more  poutivcly;  nl> 

Ldy  some  of  liia  views  have  excited  stlcolion  umonnt 
botanists  on  the  Continent ;  and  Alphonae  de  ('aniIoile> 
nhiUt  he  diff'era  fhim  Vauvher  in  *ome  of  liio  concloaion*. 
places  the  utmost  confldencc  in  the  accuracy  of  hit  ohsrr- 
vationa.    Many  part*  uf  the  work  too  were  fininhed  when 
botany  wBs  much  le-»  advanced  than  at  the  present  day, 
nnd  oonser|iK'titlv  lii-plnv  ikficient  knowledge  uf  modem 
obsorvWiiiri.     \niuli,r,  \iiih  De  Souisure  Ond  others,  wai   ] 
if  ilu'  rnmulcr-  uf  1  li"  Geneva  Society  rtf  Natnral  Hi*-   ' 
toty  and  i'hy-n-v      lie  di«l  at  A  Very  advanced  age  in  tl  ' 
year  Itm,  lipiovcd  and  respeuted  by  all  who  knew  hit 
A  genua  uf  eonfervuid  plants  was  named  in  honour  of  hiai 
"  Vaucheria.'  by  De  Candolle. 

(Biachoff.  Lthrbui-h  ihr  Botimik;  Alphoiise  de  Car 
lolle.  On  Ihf  L'fr  and  Writivs'  "/  f'aur/lfr.  translated 
n  the  '  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  vol  k.,  from  the  Bibli^thiiiM 
7nwrut(f,) 

VAUCHETtIA,  a  gemis  of  plants  belonging  lo  the  in- 
articulate Alg»,  named  aftet  prol'e&sor  Vauciicr  of  G«- 
ncva.  Tliia  genus  belongs  to  the  Irihe  Sipbonew,  and  war 
formed  by  De  CandoHe  from  VBut:her"B  genus  Erlovptnnu. 
The  fronds  or  filanienta  are  aggregated,  tnbulur.  con^ 
tinuous,  caplllaiy,  and  coloured  by  an  internal  green  co- 
loured mofa.  Ilie  fimrliHeation  conaist*  of  dark  green 
homogeneous  vesicles,  wliich  are  attuehod  to  Ihe  tilnmenls. 
■"  species  are  found  in  pools  and  ditehea  and  stagnant 
waters,  on  damp  ground,  and  on  the  mud  of  e-' — 

tra,  and  in  the  sea. 

/-'.  dich'itoma,  large  dicholomous  Vaucheria,  liaa  dich6> 
tome>ua  filaments,  with  solitary,  globoue,  acsBilc  veaelea. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  speoiee,  and  ia 
fmind.  in  ipring  nnd  summer,  in  pools  and  ditchea  of  f^esll 
ivBter.  and  Mr.  BerkWy  lin?  fi'imd  a  variety  in  Ihc  sea.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  genua.  Ita  ftlaments  being  often 
mnrc  than  a  foul  long,  and  flUing  up  ll.e  ditches  on  ao 
couul  of  their  number.  ^^^  XXVI.-Y 
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V.  Dillwynv\  Dillwyn's  Vaucheria,  has  branched,  ttexu- 1 
ose  filaments,  with  gfobose,  lateral,  sessile  vesicles.  "  This 
species  is  common  on  the  ground  in  damp  situations,  fonn- 
ing  a  tliin  intricate  fleece  of  a  green  colour. 

V.  clauatUy  clubbed  Vaucheria,  has  short  filaments  ter- 
minating>jvith  a  vesicle,  which  contain  the  sporules.  This 
species  does  not  appear  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  inhabits  ditches  of  clear  water,  and  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  observations  made  upon  it  by  Unger. 
Whilst  examining  this  plant,  he  found  that  the  vesicular 
summits  had  the  power  of  contraction,  and  that  by  this 
process  they  expelled  the  contained  sponiles,  \vhich  after 
their  expulsion  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  *  As 
I  continued  my  observation,'  says  Unger,  *  I  happened  to 
look  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  find  it  covered,  especially  towards  the  side  of 
the  vase,  with  minute  globules,  unequal  both  in  colour 
and  size.  Many  of  them  swam  freely  here  and  there, 
moving  at  their  option,  in  one  way  or  another,  retiring  and 
approaching  one  another,  gliding  round  globules  that  were 
motionless,  stopping  and  again  setting  themselves  in  mo- 
tion, exactly  like  animated  beings.  Conjecturing  the 
identity  of  the  green  globules  that  possessed  motion  with 
those  that  had  none,  I  immediately  began  to  examine 
whence  these  infusory  animalcules  derived  their  origin, 
and  what  relation  they  bore  to  the  green  globule  and  the 
fructification  of  the  conferva.  The  next  day  I  perceived 
a  great  number  of  c^lobules  aggregated  around  the  bubbles 
of  gas  disengaged  from  the  conferva,  and  floating  at  the 
surface.  There  were  some  of  them  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  either  round  or  elongated,  othere  more  transparent, 
humid,  and  with  one  or  two  appendages  diverging  from  or 
at  right  angles  with  each  other:  these  were  evidently 
plants  in  a  state  of  germination ;  other  globules  again 
were  oval,  very  dark  at  one  extremity,  and  almost  trans- 
parent at  the  other;  these  swam  about  freely.  Within 
the  space  of  one  hour,  I  succeeded  in  tracing  not  only  the 
diminution  of  vitality  and  death  of  the  infusoria,  but  also 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  dead  animals  into 
germinating  plants,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  fact.'  {Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.)  These 
curious  phenomena  have  not  been  observed  in  other  Vau- 
cheriae,  although  similar  motions  have  been  observed  in 
the  sporules  of  other  Confenae.  There  are  nine  species  of 
the  genus  Vaucheria  found  in  Great  Britain. 

VAUCLUSE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Dr6me,  on 
Uie  cast  by  that  of  Basses  Alpes ;  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Du- 
rance ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Gard ;  and  on  the  north-west, 
for  a  verj'  short  distance,  by  that  of  Ardtiche :  from  the  last 
two  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhone.  Its  form  approximates 
to  an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  from  the  bank  of  the  RhOne  north  of  La  Palud, 
to  that  of  the  Durance  at  the  jimction  of  the  Verdon,  69 
miles ;  and  its  shorter  diameter  or  breadth,  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  from  the  junction  of  the  Durance  with 
the  Rhone  below  Avignon,  to  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  38  miles.  It  is  comprehended  between 
43**  38'  and  44"  27'  N.  lat.,  and  between  4°  40'  and  5*»  4C' 
E.  long.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1345  square  miles, 
which  is  not  much  above  half  of  the  average  area  of  the 
French  departments,  and  is  just  about  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  Englisn  county  of  Salop :  the  population  in  182C  was 
233,(M8;  in  1831,  239,113;  and  in  183G,  246,071,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  of  6958,  or  between  2*5 
and  3  per  cent.,  and  giving  183  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  in  density  of  popula- 
tion it  exceeds  them;  and  in  both  amount  and  density  of 
population  exceeds  the  English  county  with  which  we 
have  compared  it.  Avignon,  the  chief  town,  is  a56  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  432  miles  by 
the  road  through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lvon,  Valence,  and 
Orange ;  in  43*  57'  N.  lat.  and  4'  4«'  Pi.  long. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  mountainous:  the 
mountains  of  Lure,  which  separate  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes  from  that  of  Drome,  enter  this  department 
on  the  north-east  Mde,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  5500  iVet,  and  are  connected  with  Mcmt  Ventoux, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  (M23  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  eastern  side  of  ihe  department  is  occupied  by 
the  s*»ccndary  geological  formations  which  inter\'ene  be- 


tween the  cretaceous  and  carboniferous  groups.  Th< 
em  and  south-western  sides,  where  the  hills  subad 
plains  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  RhOne  and  tl 
ranee,  are  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  The 
ral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great.  There  ai 
pits  for  lignite,  of  which  one  is  worked,  and  >iel< 
1834,  4131  tons,  valued  at  5*.  4rf.  per  ton  :  it  eai 
ployment  to  21  workmen.  There  was  at  the  sam 
one  furnace  for  smelting  iron.  Potters'  clay  is  abu 
and  there  are  plaster-pits,  limestone-quarries,  and  q 
of  excellent  freestone.  Peat  is  found,  but  is  not* 
fuel.  There  are  several  mineial  springs,  but  none 
note. 

The  department  belongs  wholly  to  the  ba^iin 
RhOne,  which  flows  along  its  western  boundarv,  as 
butary  the  Durance  does  along  the  southern.  The 
is  the  only  navigable  river ;  for  the  Durance  has  ta 
a  current,  and  a  channel  too  much  obstructed  with  i 
to  be  navigable.  Large  rafts  are  formed  of  the 
floated  down  the  stream  from  the  well-wooded  d 
about  its  upper  waters  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  coc 
sometimes  transmitted  on  these  rafts  to  the  neighbo* 
of  A\'ignon.  The  other  rivers  of  the  department  i 
Lez,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  department  of  Droi 
Aigues,  and  the  Sorgues  (with  its  affluents  the  Xesq 
Auzon,  and  the  Ouvdze  or  Auvaise),  all  three  trilnit 
the  Rh6ne  ;  and  the  Caulon  or  Calavon  and  the  \j. 
butanes  of  the  Durance.  The  length  of  the  navigi 
the  Rhone  belonging  to  this  department  is  e^timi 
about  34  or  35  miles.  There  are  no  navigable  cam 
a  number  of  canals  for  the  purpose  of  imgation. 

The  fountain  or  spring  of  Vaucluse,  to  which  the 
and  letters  of  Petrarch  have  given  celebrity  [Pet 
Francesco],  and  from  which  the  department  ta 
name,  is  the  source  of  the  Sorgues  :  it  rises  in  a 
in  the  secluded  valley  of  Vaucluse  ('  vallis  claujra'  c 
between  Apt  and  Avignon.  The  sprinc:  is  suffi 
copious  to  form  at  once  a  stream  capable  of  bei 
boat.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fountain  a  < 
was  erected  in  1809  by  the  '  Academic  de  Vaucli 
Avignon ;  it  b^ars  in  gilt  letters  the  simple  inscrip' 
Petrarque'  (*to  Petrarch').  Not  far  distant  from  thi 
tain  is  the  village  of  Vaucluse,  in  which  Petrarch 
and  between  the  village  and  the  fountain  is  an  old 
or  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Ca^ 
in  which  the  poet  frequently  resided,  and  which  base 
from  that  circumstance  the  name  of '  Petrarch's  Ca.< 

The  number  of  *  routes  royales,*  or  government  re-; 
1st  January',  1837,  was  four,  having  an  acrgregate  ler 
follows  :— in  repair,  22  miles ;  out  of  repair,  1 1  ;  until 
23 ; — total,  56.  Tlie  principal  road  is  that  from  Pai 
Lyon  to  Aix  and  Marseille,  which  enters  the  depa 
on  the  north  side  near  La  Palud,  and  passes  through 
dragon,  Mornas,  Piolene,  Orange,  Court h^zon.  Bed 
Sorgues,  and  Avignon  :  this  is  a  first-class  road.  A  s- 
class  road,  crossing  the  Rhdne  at  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit, 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  b 
l(ine,  and  enters  the  department  of  Drome  :  it  then  < 
that  of  Hautes  Alpes,  and  runs  by  Mont  Gendvre  to 
The  departmental  roads  had,  at  the  same  period,  an  s 
gate  length  of  291  miles,  namely,  171  miles  in  rep 
out  of  repair,  and  30  unfinished. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  health' 
variations  of  the  weather  are  however  rapid  ;  tempe! 
frequent,  and  the  hail  is  often  destructive  to  vejjet 
Occasionally  there  are  years  marked  by  extremi 
long-continued  drought. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  given  in  round 
bers  at  8G0,000  acres;  of  which  about  390,(XX)  ac] 
nearly  one-half,  are  under  the  plough  :  but  from  the 
ness  of  the  soil  the  produce  in  grain  is  not  sufficient  f 
consumption  of  the  department :  of  the  corn  growi 
and  barley  form  an  unusually  large  proportion, 
meadow-lands  are  not  extensive,  they  occupv  only 
15,000  acres ;  but  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  am'o? 
about  170,000  acres.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  s 
but  of  a  very  inferior  breed.  The  ass  and  the  mul 
much  employed  in  agricultural  labour.  Tlic  vine 
occupy  an  area  of  70,000  acres:  the  wine  produced  i 
nerally  deep-coloured  and  heady,  but  of  infuHor  qii 
and  not  suited  for  exportation.  The  best  are  the  n'd  ^ 
of  Cuteau-bmie,  Chateauneuf,  and  Sorgues.  The  onrl 
and  garden-grounds  occupy  14,000  acres :  the  dcpaut 
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im*  fotlhc  lowii.or  251B 

ill  ibcroHil  from  Pant)  loAviit- 

:  liii-Idnn, or eOIirortho whole 

II  thi-  Durance ;  ftinl  Ttnt,  mal 

irthct.>wn,i>rU)(V2for  Ihewhol« 

Uouilhi'xuii  ov  CourUifemn  i»  a 

1,  anil  \ui»  In  its  vicliiil>  a  lalie  at  txkll  water,  oa 

pUuiu  at  laliti-h  mmttme  pltuiU  grow :  yet  the  D(^art»>l 

^ottlw  Mcditcn'oiiiMnu  not  Ivxi  Ihuii  44  ur  -15  mito» 

0  fl.li  in  the  lake.    BfelariJe.  or  B{- 

_._»  it  iiQ  the  (Javfini',  ovpr  which  tiipni  a  a  good 

■e;  SDil  SortcuM  ii  on  the  Soreatu,  from  which  il  tuu 

.MDf.    Sor^miii  wallod;  nnd  th^re  m  Iwo  towen 

t^iiK  nf  on  M  cn>tlt  of  Iho  poptr* :  th«K  k*  a  jHtisw- 

I  ami  n  auuliiuf-iu&nuliwton' :  tntde  i<  cairied  no  in 

d  bi»"i)}''    I-Mie  or  L'lle  ia  on  an  inland  of  lliu 

. :  it  wHi-  otiginnlly  a  hnmttl  inlinliitcd  by  fliihpr- 

L'bul  tivoomt)  tni]iohtuit  I'rom  hftviogbren  mndi-bythv 

ibiUat*  of  Mine  aeigbbouriiif:  tuwiu  a  place  of  r«f^e 

il  Uw  briifntidx  who  Ihcn  infralud  thii  cwntry.    Tlip 

laaum  mauufiietuni  wnullen  yarn,  bltrnkctn,  wiwllun 

p^aitk,  aotllMtlwr;  and  tmJa  in  ulk,  oil,  wine,  and 

Jer:    tUcy  havn  four  yearly  fair*  fur  lione*.  mule*. 

leep.  ulk,  anj  nianufactunMl  gooiJ*. 

L  In  (he  arroiKliweinent  of  Apt  are  the  followine:— Ant, 

..jnc;  in  1836.  5058  for  the  communu  [Ai-r], 

[  Ibe  Culavnn  or  (^luulon;  St.  Sntumin.  Oonlca,  oiul 
t.  Xq  thi)  uurth  of  that  river ;  Mi-m-rho.  nunieux, 
,  ami  Cac\iton,  between  the  Caulon  and  tlie 
IbrkuDc :  oiul  Cadcnct,  pi>j).  2:><Ci  for  lh<:  ton-ii,  or  :S&5 
't  tUv  trhole  oonuQunu,  iind  Perluin,  pop.  3704  lor  the 
jvn.  ar  41120  for  (lie  whole  commune,  on  or  netir  the 
Niranm.  Gordn  ha»  four  yearly  Ekin  foe  tsattle  and  hanl- 
" —  M  Pertui*,  woollea  yaro.  baiidy,  and  earthen- 
c  niAdp ;  nnd  them  is  a  commerciariribima]. 
.  Itic  arrundiKnnvnt  of  {'arpvnlnis  arc — Cnrpcntnw, 
lop,  in  1831,  (Kfillluftlie  town.  orOHlTforthe  ivhtile  coai- 
'-une;  in  183B,  '.*tii  for  thn  oommnn*  [C^BvaNTB**!,  on 
fi  Anton ;  Monteux.  pop.  2I0G  for  Ihe  town,  ur  -176(1  for 
«  Wbol*  fioromune  ;  Matan,  pop.  3870  for  Ihe  town,  or 
Bl  for  the  whole  commuDe ;  anil  Moiirmoiran  or  Mor- 
liion,  pop,  1500  for  llie  town,  or  20i)7  for  the  whol« 
mauiie,  on  the  mmc  riv«r;  Sarrians;  Caromh,  pop. 
'R  fot  the  town,  or  SM2  for  the  whole  eommuntt ;  and 
,join,onaftiientiiof  llie  Ouvaie;  and  Peme^  pop.  32(H 
U*  the  town,  01  mSKl  for  th«  whole  coniiuune ;  Vcnesque,  and 
HUtt — »ll  three  on  Ihe  NeMiue.  Monteux  haia  maUder-niill. 
nbustberuiiwuf  Konit!  ItouiaTibuilding»,andauuai- 
T  of  plcMWit  cniintty-houtea.  Mormoirwi  iswallwl,  nnd 
la  narrow  ([loonty  streets :  the  principal  houaes  are  oul- 
pe  oftbu  waiu :  it  in  in  a  pleaaant  country.  Saniaiu  is 
p  Um  nudat  of  n  •.illc^owin^  di»trict  j  Caromb  in  a  wine. 
Land  puhc  (lixtrict:  there  is  a  strong  uiisllein  the  Ifttlur 
WD.  Venexiue  or  Vena8i|iie  has  a  very  antient  Church. 
bhich  ha»  heon  commonly,  but  erroneously,  aupponed  to 
*iT«  I'Cea  a  temple  of  Dinmi.  At  Pmirs  trade  t»  carried 
D  Id  silk,  oil,  and  Mffron.  It  was  tJie  native  place  of  Ihe 
lobnlecl  preaebcr  Fishier.  Suull  in  In  too  clevalcd'  a 
■  to  admit  df  the  <iullivatioa  uftlie  olive  i  but  the  ntul> 


and  pipe-clay  w«ic  or  nrc  due ;  noiae  alk  Ja  thvnwn ;  nail 
ooiMideiahl^  trade  in  euro,  wine.  (hut.  anii  litlc  is  carried 
on.  Roll'lne  i*  hnilt  on  llie  dope  of  a  hill :  ibe  lowium«ii 
are  eugu^d  in  IbruwinK  tilk  and  in  dftxag.  Numerout 
Tcinains  of  nnliouity  have  been  dug  up  near  tlio  town, 
Vnln'yi*  or  Vaurvii*  WM  the  birth-placo  of  Cardinal  Mnizy. 
Viuwn  ho*  an  antient  bridge ovvr  the  (iuvfzp.orono  ami 
and  oftoujiidefahie  width,  cv ideally  of  Roiuan  conttroe- 
tiim;  the  rcmiuniofnn  amphitheatre;  nn  aiitifnt  leniple, 
believed  to  li&ve  been  sacred  to  Uianu.  und  nncrwaniU 
converted  into  It  chftpvl ;  tiome  rcmaiiiaof  a  quay-wall  alouR 
the  bank  of  the  riv«r,  and  various  other  (mxmentt  of  R^ 
man  building ;  and  an  anlieiit  cathedral,  xomc  poiUon*  of 
which  are  nrob<^ly  u  old  ai  the  tenth  century,  with  a 
cloister.  Alowuc  puvementa  have  been  diacovcred  in  the 
ncjg'hboarhood  of  the  town.  Vaiwu  waalheVuio  of  tba 
Komaiw.  It  nnx  plundered  wrvnil  lime*  by  the  barlHulaiM 
who  overran  t)iv  We^tvni  Empire;  and  vrna  nniTwarda 
niiacd  by  Kaymond  VT.,  Count  of  Toulonne,  toward*  the 
cndof  ihc  twflflh  century.  MolancJnchM  »ilk-ntilla,ofi' 
milK  uupyer- world,  and  a  pajier-mil).  Codcroiuo  or  Cn- 
daroii«iie,na«siIk-mill*,  and  u  in  the  midst  of  a  country  pro- 
ductive in  wheat,  silk,  and  madder.  Noar  ChStcanneuf^ 
distiuj;ui>hed  oa  ChSteauneuf  du  Pape,  tome  of  the  bctl 
wine  tn  the  dpnuiment  is  made, 

Tlie  popxilation  of  the  lowna,  where  not  otherwhc  de- 
scribed, ia  from  the  censu*  of  18U1. 

The  department  coiwtitulei  the  mclrnpolitan  diocese  of 
Avignon;  the  archbishop  of  which  han  fur  his  giuErrugHntthii 
biaIiop«oi'Nhne«,VtLl«'n<v.Vivicn.iindMontpellier.  It  iaiu 
lbejuri»dicUonof  thcCourRuyaleof  Nimeij  and  undtirthf 
superintendence  of  the  Ac«]^ie  Univertilaire  of  lh«  came 
eit^.  It  contain*  a  Protoitnat  Contiatory ;  and  haa  resident 
b  it  a  coniuderable  number  of  Jevrii.  It  u  included  in  the 
eiebtti  militarv  division,  qf  wbidi  th«  head-quarleia  are  at 
Bdsrwillc,  and  tends  four  menibrTs  to  tlie  Chamber  of 
Deputie*.  In  respect  of  education,  it  in  u  little  below  the 
averai^  of  the  departments  of  Frani'i^  Ofthi;  youn^  men 
enrolled  in  Ibc  roililaiy  cennis  fur  18&-29.  37  in  every  100 
could  read  and  write;  the  average  of  the  departments 
being  betw«en  39  and  40. 

lo  tile  most  antient  period  the  greater  pari  of  tlie  depart- 
ment wus  includtMl  in  Ihe  terriloiy  of  the  C'avnri  (KaoHspdi, 
Strabo ;  Kaifofat,  Ptolemy'),  or  Cavarea  {Pliny  and  Mela) ; 
*omc  part*  on  the  northern  border,  adjacent  to  Ute  ItbJiue 
^tho  Rhodnmis  of  the  Romans,  and  'PiAavoi;  of  the  Grceits  s 
were  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Tricastini  (Tauamroi. 
Ploleuiy /-.  and  some  parts ol'lho  north-eastern  border,  ronrn! 
Vaison.  in  tho»c  of  the  Vocontii  (OAwgi-riDi.  Strabo  and 
Itotemy),  Some  of  the  soutli-easlem  parts  belonged  to  Ibc 
McininuMvri'vei.I'toleniyl  and  the  Vulgientes.  All  these, 
io  far  as  wo  team,  wefe  Cclfio  nations.  The  TricasUni  an: 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  )iis  account  of  the  emigration  of  Ihe 
Qaula  into  lUdy  under  Bcllovesui  (lib.  v.,  c.  M),  and  agais 
in  his  descnptioD  of  Ihe  march  of  Hannibal  (lib.  sxi.,  c. 
31).  Polybins  however  docs  not  mention  them.  Strabo 
dues  not  mention  cilhcr  the  Triuaalini.  Vulgit^Qtea.  or  M 
mini ;  he  prolrably  comprehends  them  in  liis  description 
the  Cuvnra.  whose  name  he  tulle  us  had  been  extended 
the  othar  ColUc  tribes  (b  llinr  iieighbaurhood  :  perl 
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khey  had  become  subject  to  the  Cavari.  The  Cavari 
(we  understand  the  name  to  be  used  in  an  extended  sense) 
were  remarkable  for  having  in  a  great  degree,  in  Strabos 
time,  adopted  the  Roman  language  and  mode  of  living. 
The  Durance  ^Yas  known  to  the  fintients  by  the  name 
Dnientia  {^povtvria,  Strabo).  Strabo,  in  a  passage  evi- 
dently corrupted,  speaks  (as  we  understand  the  passage)  of 
two  rivers  surrounding  a  ciU'  of  the  Cavari  and  flowing 
with  united  stream  into  the  Rh6ne  ;  but  these  rivers  can 
hardly  be  identified.  He  also  mentions  another  stream, 
the  Sulgas  (SoiXyac),  now  the  Sorgues,  which,  he  says, 


Vindelicus  or  Vindalicus  amnis  of  Florus  (lib.  iii.,  c.  2). 

The  following  Roman  towns  were  comprehended  in  the 
department:  Awonio CAovswtwv,  Ptolemy),  now  Avignon; 
ArausioCApavcrtwr,  Ptolemy .,  now  Orange ;  Cabellio(ka/3t\- 
Xiwr,  Ptolemy),  now  Cavaillon;   Vasio  ^Ouatruov,  Ptolemy;, 
now  Vaison  ;  Carpentoracte,  now  Carpentms  ;  Vindalium  ; 
Apta  Julia,  now  Apt ;   and  perhaps  Aria  {"Aipia,  Strabo), 
and  Forum  Neronis.     Of  these,  Arausio  Ccalled  Secunda- 
norum  iVom  its  having  been  colonized  by  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion)  was  a  Romiui  colony ;  Avenio  and  Cabellio 
(in  Ptolemy's  time,  for  according  to  Pliny  they  were  only 
Latin  towns)  were  also  Roman  colonies ;  these  three  were 
in  the  territory  of  the  Cavari :   Vasio,  which  was  in  the 
territor}'   of  the   Vocorjtii ;    Carpentoracte,   which   Pliny 
assigns  to  the  Memini;  AptaJuha,  which  belonged  to  the 
Vulgientes;  and  .'iiria,  were  Latin  towns.     Vindalium  was 
at   or  ver}'  near  the  junction   of  the   Sorgues  with  the 
Rhone  ;    but  the  exact  position  of  this  town  and  of  Forum 
Neronis  is  not  agreed  upon.     Strabo  says  that  the  position 
of  ^iiria,  being  on  a  verj'  lofty  site,  well  accorded  with  its 
name.   D'Anville  suggests  that  it  was  upon  ^lontVentoux, 
which  is  perhaps  riglit.     Forum  Neronis  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Memini ;    and  if  Pliny  is  con-ect  in  assigning 
Carpentoracte  to  that  people,  Forum  Neronis  was  probably 
near  that  town,  if  not  identical  with  it,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed.    D'Anville  however,  who  doubts  the  correctness  of 
Pliny,  proposes  to  identify  Forum  Neronis  with  Forcal- 
nuieV ;    for  no  other  reason  than  the  ver}'  insufficient  one 
tnat  the  name  of  this  town  embodies  the  syllable  For — a 
relic  of  Forum.     One  of  the  many  positions  termed  in  the 
*  Itineiarv' '  of  Antoninus  and  the  Peutingcr  Table  *  Fines,' 
or  *  bordei-s,'  was  in  this  depai-tment,  between  Cavaillon  and 
Apt. 

Under  the  Romans  this  department  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Narbonensis ;  and,  on  the  subdivision  of  this, 
partly  in  Viennensis,  paiily  in  Narbonensis  Secunda.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Ostrogoths, 
and  again  to  the  Franks ;  and  rn  the  middle  ages  the 
greater  i)art  of  it  was  included  in  the  counties  of  Avignon 
and  Venirissiu  [C(imtat  d'Avignon,  Lk,  and  Lk  Comtat 
Venaissin]  and  the  principality  of  Orange.  [Orange.] 
The  counties  of  Avignon  and*  Venaissin  were  properly 
parts  of  Provence,  but  belonged  to  the  pope  until  1701, 
when  they  were  annexed  to  France,  llie  principality  of 
Orange  was  included  in  Dauphin«',  and  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Nassau,  until  the  death  of  William  III.,  prince  of 
Oranire  and  king  of  England.  It  then  came  to  the  king  of 
J^ussia,  bv  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Franco. 

(Malte-lJnm,  (Jfo^ruphie ;  Millin,  Voyaga  dans  Ins  D(- 
j>irtrmens  du  Midi  dr  hi  France;  Vaysse  de  Villiers, 
Jtineniirr  Di'srripfi/  de  la  France  :  D'Anville,  Notice  de 
VAncienne  Gaide ;  Bouquet,  Recueil  des  llistoriens  des 
Gaidpn  rt  de  la  France ;  Dictionnaire  Gcographiquc  Uni- 
versel. ) 

VAUD,  CANTON  DE,  called  also  »Pavs  de  Vaud ' 
(*\Vaadt.'  in  German-,  a  canton  of  Western  Switzerland,  is 
bounded  on  the  noiih  partly  by  the  canton  of  Neuchatel 
and  i)artlv  bv  Fi-ance,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
chain  of  tfie  Jura  Mountains  ;  on  the. east  by  the  cantons  of 
Freyburg,  Bern,  and  the  Valais ;  south  by  the  I^ke 
Lenian,  which  separates  it  from  Savoy ;  and  west  by 
France  ami  the  canton  of  Geneva.  The  area  is  vaguely- 
said  to  be  about  12<K)  .square  miles;  and  the  population  is 
about  1H1,(KN)  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Reformed 
or  Evantfelical  communion,  with  the  exception  of  about 
3000  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Echallens. 
The  central  part  of  the  canton  is  traveled  from  east  to 
vteai  by  a  succession  of  heights  and  table-land  known  by 


the  name  of  Jorat,  which  seems  to  connect  the  Jura*.:: 
the  Alps,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  noirti* 
wards  into  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  the  Aar  from  Uar 
which  urn  southwartls  into  the  Lake  Leman  and  li 
Rhone.  The  southern  pai1  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Tihid 
slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  finest  rezin 
of  Central  Europe.  The  vine  is  planted  in  terraces  aiL:; 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  its  cultivation  eniplovs  iibtrt 
20,000  pei-sons.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  I^Vul. 
between  Lausanne  and  Vevey,  and  of  La  Cote,  bttv»  I 
Aubonne  and  Nyon.  They  are  white  wines,  and  capi'*  " 
of  keepin<j  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Canton  de  li;... 
is  essentially  agricultural :  the  highlands  of  the  Jun  & 
those  of  the  Alps  on  the  east  towards  the  borders  of  Bca 
feed  considerable  herds  of  cattle.  In  lR3;"i  there  ^t«_- 
the  canton  about  70,000  head  of  large  cattle,  G4,OO0  sttfr. 
17,000  goats,  22,0(K)  horses,  and  20,0O(>  pigs.  Cyral. 
not  produced  in  sufficient  ouantity  for  the  consumptio:  c; 
the  population.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  lias  liej 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  yeai-s.  Fruit-tt» 
are  abundant,  and  the  forests  cover  large  tracts.  TIi«:e  i.t 
no  manufactures  of  any  gieat  importance  ;  thos*  \\x. 
exist  are  chiefly  for  tlie  supply  of  the  internal  cct- 
sumption. 

The  principal  towns  of  t lie  canton  are — 1,  L.usanm. 
2,  Vevay,  12  miles  east  of  Lausanne,  in  a  beautiful  sif  j- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  has  a  handsome  chunrh.  i 
college,  a  public  library,  and  about  £3000  inhabitaiit*.  «ik 
cany  on  a  considerable  trade.    Vevay  is  better  built  i:i 
easier  of  access  than   Lausanne,  and  is  a  very  pltw:: 
residence.    To  the  east  of  Vevay  is  the  castle  of  Cinli. 
on  which  Lord  Byron  has  written  a  poem.     Farthe:  ei£- 
ward  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  are  Aigle,  a  small  t;ai 
at  the  entrance  of  the  romantic  valley  of  Ormonts;  *:t 
wine  d'Yvorne,  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  much  n- 
teemed  ;  and  Bex,  with  its  salt-mines.    West  of  I^uaanie. 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  succession  of  pictur^sq::^ 
small  towns,  Morges,  Rolle,  Nyon,  Coppet,  ana  higlitr  a} 
the  hill  Aubonne.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  ctnt* 
is  Yverdon,  on  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  with  a  castle  c 
which  Pestalozzi  established  his  school,  an  institution  ui 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.    In  t!^ 
inteiior  of  the  canton  are  Moudon,  witli  2350  inliabiTa:.'ia. 
and  a  college,  and  Payerne  on  the  river  Brove,  an  afflurJ 
of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  with  2700  inhabitants.     Ori)«.  t 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  on  the  road  from  I^u.^anne  to  Pan*  i* 
Besan9on,  has  about  1900  inhabitants.     Tlie  high  vaJJd 
of  the  Orbe  with  the  romantic  lake  of  Joux,  in  (he  Jtii 
mountains,   is  a  most  interesting  district   in   the  sumacf 
season.    Watchmaking,  cutlery,  and  iron-works  are  «;• 
ried  on  in  this  remote  district.  ' 

The  Canton  of  the  Vaud  forms  an  important  part  nf  ti* 
Swisse  Romande,  called  also  Suisse  Fran^aise,  because  tin 
common  people  speak  Romance  patois  or  dialects,  andti* 
educated  people  speak  French.  Tlie  Suisse  Romial* 
comprises  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  part  of  Freyburg,  the  Lowt: 
Valais,  and  Geneva.  The  people  of  German  Switzcrlici 
in  common  discourse  designate  the  whole  by  the  name  tf 
Wulschland.  These  countries  formed  part  of  the  antieni 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  having  been  occupied  by  the  Bur- 
gundians as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

The  Pays  de  Vaud  was  conquered  about  the  middle  of 
the  thiileenth  centurj'  by  Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  and  v»i 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  house  as  a  great  fieC 


the  heiress  of  the  barons  of  Vaud.  The  country  was  p•^ 
celled  out  among  a  number  of  feudal  lords,  vas&als  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  such  as  the  lords  of  Granson,  Auboaof, 
Blonav,  and  Cossonay,  the  domanial  towns  whidi  wrft 
directly  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  such  as  Moudua 
Yverdon,  Nyon,  and  Morges,  the  bisiiop  of  I^usanne,  vU 
held  jurisdiction  over  several  distiiets,  and  the  niunicijOi 
town  of  Lausanne,  which  enjoyed  considerable  francliisri. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud  had  states  or  assemblies  of  the  clei^, 
the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  which  used  to 
meet  treneVally  at  INToudon ;  but  the  hi^^tor}*  of  those  as- 
semblies, their  prerogatives,  and  form  of  proceedin*?  is  very 
obscure,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  controversvT  Th^y 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  the 
states  of  Savoy,  just  as  the  representative  assemblies  of  the 
British  colonies  ore  subordinate  to  the  imperial  parliamert 


JJfD,  wlwn  Ctmric*  the  Koth,  iliik#  cf  Uurgumljr.  Iii- 
finitiurlnail,  ilRmo  of  SitTajr,  eonnl  of  Huntonl.  uho 
M  1h»  V*f»  'if  Vfliiil  iluring  Ilia  miannly  of  \ut 
vduha  PhililiMt  I^  joined  hhlrootui  witli  tIiom'  ill' 
"lif  ™u.  .-.iLiuc-  wi»  ttiut  tlie  Bcinicsu  nnil  thfU 
:'r<.iU'i)  l^bmrkt*  nl.  (tthiwdu  ttnil 
'i  ^^aUII,  took  tuid  ptlUiiied  I^u- 
■  1  th«  I'Mt^ra  ilwtricts  «r  Btic. 
ii  rttffo  inRiiniorvtvd  wilh  Bern. 
.  ..1..,-;. — jwiu.  oni!  Orbt'.  wlm^b  wwc  nfl- 
j  cwmiiuu  O«.iliniokw  subject  to  bulh  Bwa  uud 


■he  rollnwinir  ctntuiy  Duke  C'harlei  111.  of  Snxay 
iidta«1<eil  GviievA,  Hie  ally  of  Bern  and  Ftty^iuig. 
[liler  «ul  troopa  lo  tlio  wwDtancD  of  Gpncvu.  iinii  »t 
1 1  a  treaty  waa  ooutludtil  nt  81,  Julien  in  1530,  \>y 
li  Ibp  iliili*  prflmiicd  lo  respect  Ihe  indeiwiuience  of 
'^a,  am!  it  7.0.1  utipiibttcd  licltfcni  thu  porlici  that  if 
like  broke  ill*  Irealy  hu  sUciiW  forfeli  tlie  Vayt  de 
Six  T(«r>  nfler,  lh«  duke  ofniq  laid  mim  to 
va,  and  me  Brmvie  invniletl  the  I'uyK  dcVntiil;  txme 
i.  KiiRhuItotle.  Nyou.&ndCoppft.opG'ncdtheii^&tM 
i:;ly  1(1  tlicm;  otlirnr  Bltrmptca  to  raaiA,  the  htuhop 
iisanne  ran  aniiy.  luid  ftiialfy  Iliewhol*l'av(  deVauS 
lie  rabJBct  lo  licm.  Aboiit  thU  time  iVel.  Viret, 
r,  urnl  otben  pruneJied  tb«  dndrinM  of  the  Helbnna- 
1  Western  SiTilzertand  ;  Bern  «)ubmc«d  them,  and 

t  dp  Vend  followed  IheeKiunple.    llw  weof  Lnu- 

~U(  AbolUhud. 

0,  by  an  ortler  Ihkra  (lie  Bernese  eov^mmenl.  Die 
^'hnjipjRKc  ntia  TObxtiliit«d  for  Uic  LaXin  in  all 
_  aetii.  lu  liHM  Kmiiiiuiuel  Pbililjert, duke  ofSavov, 
nwil  by  a  Uenty  al!  bi»  clftim*  on  thp  Vay*  <ie  Vaiii, 
1  f-ns  to  (cltiin  Ihe  privilege!)  nnd  IhinchiBtii  which  it 
eij  uuder  Ibc  huuae  ofSftvoy.  Chiirlmi  IX.  of  Fiiknct! 
!U  mediator,  ami  Kuamntccd  thi»  treaty.  Amon^ 
rivilcf^es  and  fi-nnohiJicit  Ihe  siiierably  of  llie  Ntates 
implicitly  included.  But  the  vlcmcnls  of  Ihoae 
it.  ttate*  cxiKtrd  no  lonffrr.  In  cotuequcnce  of  Iho 
m&tioti  the  bislioiM  and  ubboU  were  gone  -.  the  feudal 
iBd  likewise  lo«t  their  polUical  jurindiction  by  the 
Kconiitieitt,  and  Ihc  iiul}M()u«nt  nniform  «yctciti  of 
Rcatioii  wluch  vnu  nlaldbhed ;  and  the  atates  were 
|Br  coiivohed.  This  however  wainiiule  1b«  prclenee, 
'TVo  ccntiirie*  and  a  half  aneneard*,  fur  the  ormrd 
iTeiiee  of  ttiB  French  republicans  in  (iie  affaira  of 

■  ■flnnd. 

■  I'aj»  dn  Vaud  was  divided  for  the  puipone  oi 
artraiion  into  filteeu  bailliwickn,  Ihe  baillK  or  pover- 
of  which  wci-e  appointed  by  Ihc  govcrnmcnl  of  Bcm. 
lO  or  llie  old  nobft  famiUeii  were  imtcribtd  haiod^  the 
iiiTia  of  Bern,  and  Ihua  obtuned  n  Amre  in  the 
nment  of  the  whole  canton.  All  the  reit  of  the 
UGau  wan  >ubjectit  of  Bern.  But  tlie  communes 
mat  own  councua.  and  appointed  Ihcir  lacnl  officers 
Wpvli'^cs;  the  taxes  were  few,  and  the  Benieite 
PRCre.  generally  hontrst  and  equitable.  Personal 
nte  was  flbolithed  in  IttiS,  but  fciidnl  rigbU  and  feci 
cunliniked,  niul  in  the  following  t-eiitiiry  the  ^ovem- 
of  Bern  made  several  us^ftd  refoiniii  in  the  adininia- 
n  of  the  law«.  Iligli  roads  Were  also  conntxuDted.  and 
illurc  wa*  encouraged.  The  Bemese  ad  mi  nisi  I'M  ion 
e  Pays  du  Vaiid  could  not  be  called  oppres^ve, 
1  tviu  abiioivite,  and  inclined  to  keep  tmngs  sta- 
y.  liiicunlent  existed  not  so  miicli  in  the  mass  of 
lopulation,  as  among  individuals  of  Ihe  educated 
■»,  who  rould  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  subjects 
L-  Bernese.  T)ie  dilfercnce  of  language  between  Ihe 
nor"  andtlie  go\  erned  contributed  to  embitter  the  feud, 
reakine  out  of  Ihc  great  Kccnch  revolution  encouraged 
lalconlents,  Bern"  uned  coercive  measure*:  several 
duals  were  imprisoned,  and  others  escaped  to  Paris, 
1  they  formed  club*,  and  corresponded  with  the  dis- 
ed  at  borae.  They  applied  to  the  French  executive 
lore,  which  eairerly  aeijEcd  tiie  opportunity  of  meddling 
{Sbir*  of  SwilMrland.  The  nlckmime  of  aristocrat, 
HindiKTimilwitely  riuht  or  wrong,  was  Ihcn  in  bad 
K  and  Bern  was  decidedly  an  aristocratic  govern- 
I  At  lariiin  1788,  the  directory  imperioualy  lequired 
to  restore  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  ita  independence,  and 
n  the  iiamr  of  lh«  old  gunmntce  of  King  Cliurles  IX. 
ilimc  popular  aMcmbtivd  were  formed  in  Ihe  Pajs  d« 
,  bsiuii  countenanced  by  a  atrong  body  of  Kiijnch 
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Alter    a   scries  of   riciaiiitudea  duiing   the   cpbRnaeu}  I 

Kveniiuvnt*  set  up  in  SwilicrUnd  by  t)i«  Fhtaoh,  IImI 
ya  dc  Vaod  wft»  conMiluted  as  a  sovereigii  oAnten  w^ 
stnic  of  the  Swiss  confedemtion,  and  aohnowlcdired  a4  I 
such    hy  BonaiHirte's  Act  of  Meiliation,  in   19U3.    AU  ( 
feudal  nghtitwere  abftliiduid,  civil  uitialily  wa*  pnielainiMl, 
and  n  re  present  alive  govummeal  wa*  »tatilished.    'Rie 
canlun  nai  divided  into  circles :  the  idecton  in  oaofa 
circle  appointed  three  dopnticK,  with  a  proixriy  gualiSca- 
tioo.  In  Ihe  great  couiuil  or  !i-gi»lativo  owirmNy.    The 
great  coinieil  uppoinltd  Ihe  membem  of  tiie  execuiivi 
of  the  hiffb  courts  of  justice. 

N'niwJeou  being  overtlu'onn  in  1814.  the  Ael  of  Mudta-  J 
Son  fell  with  tiiiu.    The  old  (-anion',  and  Bern  aamn^t  tJia  T 
rest,  put  forth  thelf  ctainu  lo  the  fomuu-  subject  bsillif  J 
wicks;  llic  bead  town*  nt  fh«  cantons  uMumrd  thai*  \ 
Ibrnier  rishls  over  the  country  dislrids,  and  tiie  aii^t*  J 
orulic  faniiliea  claimed    avain  the  monopoly  of  officoa. 
Alt  wa«  araiji  ennftision  in  Switmrland.  wlien  Uie  mtniatgat 
of  the  alfrod  power*  Invited  all  tlie  SniM  cantana,  wilh* 
out  distinction  of  old  and  new,  to  frame  a  new  Auloral    ' 
compact,  and  at  the  aiunn  tinta  rcconunonded  them  lo- 
ruvisc  their  respective  coiislitutions.  so  a»  to  late  a  rniddln 
course  between  arislocracy  and  democracy,  and  reaon- 
cik,  if  posMble,  popularity  wlUt  stabili^.    The  oM  town  < 
cantons  gavo  a  ahoro  in  the  lepreaenlation  lo  the  inbalitt-  i 
ants  of  lh«  country,  i-etaiciing  however  a   mi^tilv   uf  t 
aeata  tbr  th«  deputies  of  the  head  town*.    As  fnr  tlia'nvw 
canton*,  such  as  Vaud.  Aei^piu.  ITiurgau,  and  Ticino,  tljcr    , 

:liief  town  of  impurlance.  and  no  old  ariMtucratiu 
families  to  conciliate ;  but  the  frumew  of  tlw  new  coiwti-  I 
tutioiM  contrived  a  curious  ma^^hine^  in  order  to  cheoL 
all  democratic  tendency.  The  mode  of  election  wa*  mada 
triple ;  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  con- 
tinned  lo  be  clec1c<l  direct  by  the  circle  SMemllies  as 
before.  These  a««cmbli(H  also  pre»enled  a  list  of  tbur 
candidiilcB  for  cacti  circle,  hating  a  hi^er  jiroporty  qua- 
lification than  the  direct  membcn,  out  of  vvhicn  hit  tha 
great  council  selected  one  detnily,  and  thus  anolher  tliird 
of  the  seats  was  Itllud.  Laally,  an  electoral  commlaaion. 
eonwtrtJng  of  the  memben  of  the  council  of  state,  or  ex- 
ecutive, of  the  high  conil  of  nppcal,  and  of  a  certain 
nuinl>er  of  members  of  the  i;rca1  council,  cbosc  Ihe  renuio- 
ing  third  of  the  new  incinb«re  chiefly  tVoni  amongst  Ihe 
weallbier  landed  jiropriclors,  and  a  few  tkim  among  men 
of  learning,  without  any  property  quillfioalion.  The  mem- 
bers nf  the  ex«cutive,  and  of  the  anpreme  judiciary  court, 
appointed  by  the  great  council  fVom  among  its  own 
m^mbera.  wlio  retained,  after  their  appointment,  their  seala 

tlie  legislature.  The  right  called  'of  the  initiative,"  or 
of  proposing  laws,  belonged  exclusively  to  tlic  executive. 
A  piDJect  oT  law,  laid  by  the  council  of  slate  before  the 
great  council,  could  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
amended.  Such  was  the  frame  of  the  government  of  Ibe 
Canton  dc  Vaud,  and  such,  with  few  dm'ejeneee  of  detail, 
was  that  of  tlic  new  or  '  popular '  cantons,  as  tbey  styled 
theniBelves,inopposiiIion  to  tlie  old  ariitocralioortowT)  can- 
tons, llic  oidy  real  distinction  however  was,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  old  cantons  was  one  of  principle  and 
privilege,  recognised  ai  auch,  while  Ihe  ariatrocfacy  of  Ihe 
new  cantons  was  thai  of  a  set  of  men  who.  while  profosing 
to  claim  no  exclusive  rights,  contrived  to  perpeliiole  tliem- 
selves  and  their  fHends  in  power.  I)iis^tiii< action  bow- 
ever  existed,  but  did  not  break  out  ont-nly  Ul!  1830,  In 
Mav  of  that  year,  bel'orsthe  events  of  Paris,  the  uwcmbliea 
of  tlie  communes  of  Ihe  canton  11  cino  demanded  areform 
in  the  constitution,  and  obtained  it  wilhoul  any  aerioii*  (ba- 
f  urbance.  This  example,  and  the  Paris  revolution  of  July, 
19M},  cncourn^^d  the  people  of  the  other  cantons  lo  do 
the  same,  Tlie  ivepeelivc  council*  of  alate  denuirved,  and 
took  lime,  and  tlii«  occasioned  popular  lumulU  in  several 
placet.  In  the  Canton  deVaod  several  Ihouawd  connliy- 
mcn,  excited  by  leailora  cf  the  higher  claaa,  but  artued 
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with  sticks  only,  repaired  to  Lausanne,  to  oblige  the  coun- 
cil of  state  to  convoke  the  assemblies  of  circles,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  deputies  to  frame  a  new  constitution. 
The  council  yielded,  and  the  men  returned  home  quietly. 
A  •  constituante,'  or  national  assembly,  was  convened, 
which  framed  a  new  constitution  on  the  principles  of 
equality  of  political  ri^ts  and  rotation  of  office,  without 
any  property  qualification,  which  constitution  was  laid 
before  the  primary  or  communal  assemblies,  in  June,  18JK), 
and  accepted.  The  members  of  the  great  council,  or  le- 
gislature, are  elected  by  the  assemblies  of  circles,  one  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants.  All  citizens  of  the  canton,  being 
bourgeois  of  a  commune,  who  have  completed  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  are  neither  bankmptj*  nor  paupei-s, 
nor  interdicted,  ase  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected  for  five  years. 
Candidates  for  seats  must  be  twenty-five  years  old,  citizens 
of  the  canton,  and  have  their  domicile  in  it. 

rhe  great  council  meets  twice  a  year  for  about  a  month 
each  time :  its  members  receive  a  remuneration.  It  ap- 
points the  members  of  the  executive,  and  those  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  canton  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  twenty-one  prefectships :  Aigle,  Aubonne, 
Avenches,  Cossonay,  Echallens,  Granson,  Ljiusanne,  1^ 
Vallcc,  Lavaux,  Morges,  Moudon,  Nyon,  Orbe,  Oron, 
Payerne,  Pays  d'Enhaut,  Rolle,  Vevay,  "tverdon,  Ormonts, 
and  Ste.  Croix.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about 
1,600,000  Swiss  francs,  or  KKUXX)/.  sterlinir.  Tlie  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  conveyance  and  le- 
gacy duties,  stamps,  monopoly  of  salt  and  jjunpowder, 
licenses,  duty  upon  the  sale  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
post-office,  duty  upon  horses  and  dogs,  customs,  which  are 
very  moderate,  and  the  forests  and  other  domains,  and 
capital  belonging  to  the  state.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure are :  (ieneral  administration,  120.000  Swiss 
francs;  judiciary  and  police,  133,000;  church  and  clergy 
(the  established  religion  is  the  Helvetic  communion  \ 
^49,000;  public  instniction,  101,000;  roads,  301, (KX) ;  mi- 
litary, 217,000:  ijendarmerie  (a  body  of  2(K)  men,  with 
their  officers),  88,000  ;  charitable  establishments,  40,000 ; 
besides  minor  objects. 

All  natives  or  bouri?eois  of  a  commune  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  or  of  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  having  their 
domicile  in  the  canton,  are  inscribed  on  the  military  re- 
gisters from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  forty.  Active  duty 
begins  at  twenty,  first  in  the  *^lite  *  for  eight  years,  alter 
which  the  men  are  placed  on  the  lists  of  the  reserve.  The 
regiment.s  of  ^'lite  are  the  first  to  be  called  out  n  cases  of 
emergency,  besides  which  they  are  regularly  exercised  and 
encamped  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  is  mainly  framed 
upon  that  of  Frjince.  Anew  penal  code,  as  well  as  a  code 
of  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  have  been  published  and 
enforced  of  late  years.  Trials  are  public.  There  is  no 
jur\' ;  the  judire  decides  both  the  fact  and  the  law. 

Aluch  has  been  done  since  1830  for  public  instruction. 
There  are  primary  schools  in  everv'  commune,  middle 
schools,  or  schools  of  industry,  colleges,  and  lastly  the 
*  Academic  '  of  Lausanne,  a  sort  of  university  college,  with 
fiitcen  professors  and  four  *auditoires,*  theology,  law,  phi- 
losophy, and  belles-lettres.  The  *  ^'cole  normale,'  or  school 
for  masters,  founded«in  1833,  has  effected  much  good.  A 
sensible  and  modest  report  by  the  director  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  pro- 
moters of  education  in  any  countr)-,  was  published  in 
1839 :  *  De  TEcole  Normale  du  Cantofi  de  Vaud,  depuis  sa 
fondatiun  jusqu'A  aujourd'hui,  par  L.  F.  Gauthey,  Pasteur, 
Directeur  de  cct  6tal)lissement,'  Lausanne,  Mai,  18,39. 

Tlie  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  :  most  com- 
munes have  a  purse  for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  inha- 
bitants, liesides  which  there  are  no  less  than  eighty  private 
charitable  establishments  in  various  i)arts  of  the  cantons. 
Subscriptions  for  the  i)oor  are  also  frequent,  especially  in 
the  winter  season  ;  committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  visit  the  poor  *  a  domicile,'  exist  in  most  towns. 
There  is  much  pauperism  in  tlie  count ly,  owing  to  various 
causes,  such  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  vintage,  which  forms 
the  staple  harvest  of  a  lartje  portion  of  tlie  canton  ;  the 
habit  of  drinking  among  the  men  ;  and  a  certain  indolence 
and  improvidence,  ^^hich  is  characteriMic  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Canton  de  Vaud  is  one  of  the  inos>t 
interesting  and  beautiful  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  is  one 
of  those  which  has  gained  most,  and  lost  least  by  Mie  po- 


litical vicissitudes  of  the  last  half-ccnlury.  There  i«  i 
spirit  of  moral -activity  at  work  there,  which  pn^mi&eA  WfU: 
and  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, the  absence  of  large  towns  and  their  populace,  iu 
good  temper  of  the  people,  all  these  render  the  expenoiH: 
of  a  democratic  government  less  liazardous  than  in  i-ooc- 
tries  differently  situated.  For  population,  extent,  andit- 
fluence,  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ranks  the  first  in  Komar^df 
or  French  Switzerland.  Society  at  Lausanne  and  Vt\iy  » 
as  refined  as  in  any  European  capital.  A  great  revival ^c 
religious  and  moral  feeling  has  also  taken  place  in  tisi 
canton,  though  partially,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

(Leresche,  Dtctionnaire  G^ographique  Statist iquf  d*li 
Suissfi  ;  Descombaz,  SoirSes  du  Village,  ou  Kntrttien4tsr 
rilistoire  du  Canton  de  Vaud  et  sur  ses  InstitutionM^  lu- 
sanne,  1838 ;  Olivier,  Le  Canton  de.  Vaud  :  and  an  artjcic 
in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,*  No.  xvii.,  Januan. 
1832,  on  the  Political  State  of  Siritzerland^  which  srivt^'a 
concise,  but  clear  account  of  the  internal  political  chanm 
which  have  taken  place  in  Switzerland  since  17S>8. ; 

VAUDEVILLE.  Aval,  or  il-vau,  is  a  phrase  txoni 
navigators,  implying  the  reverse  of  amont.  Avail  de  TeM 
is  used  adverbially  to  express  drifting  down  a  stream :~ 

*  Personne  ne  ramoit,  nous  nous  laissions  aller  u-vauur 
I'eau.*  Vaudeville  appears  originally  to  have  been  apphr] 
to  designate  any  song  or  ballad  borne  alont^  on  the  currfL: 
of  town  gossip  or  popularity — *  a-vau  de  ville.'  It  La» 
been  customary  among  etymologists  to  maintain  that  tlf 
word  was  originally  vau-de-vire,  from  the  valley  of  Virt  u 
^Xormandy,  *  where  gay  and  malicious  songs  were  con- 
posed  centuries  ago,  which  had  great  currency.'  No 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  in  support  of  thi>  leireni 
and  the  kind  of  rhymes  originally  designated  by  the  ftcri 
vaudeville  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  originated  in  j)opi:ioi» 
towns  and  their  gossiping  crowds,  as  in  a  Xornian  v,ij!rt. 

*  Vaudeville,'  we  read  m  the  *  Dictionnaire  de  TAcadi  mic." 

*  signifies  a  popular  song,  the  air  of  whieli  is  easily  ^'ci^. 
and  the  words  composed  upon  some  story  of  the  da}.' 
From  songs  the  term  was  extended  to  pamphlets  ani 
theatrical  pieces  founded  on  ephemeral  gossip: — "Cm 
un  vaudeville,  une  piece  :i  vaudeville.'  At  presiiit  tl* 
theatrical  application  of  the  name  appeai-s  likely  to  super- 
sede the  othei-s.  Theatrically  speaking,  a  vaudeville  \i\ 
short  drama,  the  dialogues  of  which  are  interspersed  uith 
short  songs  set  to  popular  aii*s.  Tlic  principal  chann  of 
the  vaudeville  consists  in  its  covert  allusions,  its  delica:« 
raillery  on  the  leading  characters  and  events  of  the  tiof. 
The  plot  ouirht  to  be  simple — rather  sketched  or  indi^-atti!. 
than  developed — and  the  characters  presented  in  the  sarw 
slight  njanner.  The  interest  ought  never  to  be  sufficiontlr 
serious  to  divert  attention  from  tlie  interchange  of  playfal 
sarcasm  and  simple  melodies  which  all  can  appreci'at--. 
The  vaudeville  charms  by  its  brilliant  and  easy  diall^;;u^ 
its  snatches  of  apparently  impromptu  music  and  son?.  anJ 
its  least  possible  spice  oi'  malice  :  any  attein])t  to  irivei 
show  of  rer.-ity  to  the  story  and  persons  of  the  dranu 
would  render  the  elegant  trifle  ponderous  and  st lipid.  It 
is  an  odour,  or  a  flavour  devoid  of  substance.  Hith^rti* 
French  authors  alone  (with  perhaps  the  exception  oi* 
GiJthe)  have  succeeded  in  composing,  and  French  actors 
in  representing,  these  charming  nothings:  the  irracefLl 
levity  of  the  vaudeville  can  scarcely  ever  bear  translatior. 
into  the  more  sinewy  languajjes  of  Europe  ;  and  Engli»h. 
German,  or  even  Italian  actors  are  all  too  much  in  eaJme>: 
to  act  it  properly.  Among  all  French  authors  of  vaude- 
ville, the  palm  Ts  undoubtedly  due  to  Scribe  of  the  thou- 
sand dramas. 

VAUDOIS  (*  Waldenses,'  or  *  Valdenses  ;'  in  Latin 
*  Vallesi ;'  '  Valdesi '  in  Italian  ;  *  Vaudfts'  in  their  own 
dialect),  a  remarkable  people,  who  form  a  communioo 
separate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  who  live  in  thre* 
high  valleys  of  Piedmont,  on  the  eastern  or  Italian  side  cf 
the  (,\)ttian  Alps,  between  Blount  Viso  and  the  Col  de 
Sestrieres,  in  the  province  of  Pinerolo.  The  valleys  are  :— 
1,  that  of  Lucenia,  through  which  flows  the  Pelice,  Rn 
alpine  torrent  which  rises  in  the  Col  de  la  Croix,  ne."^ 
Mount  Vist),  and,  flowing  eastwanl,  falls  into  the  ri^tf 
(Jlusone  :  2,  Valley  of  Perosa,  through  which  pasties  llw 
Clusone,  which  rises  in  the  Col  de  Sestrieres,  flows  in  a 
south-t\ist  direction  by  Fenestrelle,  Perosa,  and  nti: 
Pinerolo,  and,  aller  receivini;  the  Pelice,  joins  the  Po  a 
few  miles  farther  down  ;  3,  Valley  of  San  Martino.  i\hich 
blanches  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  along  the  course 
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I    I'lnnjiruw  an  ariai  iif  ulniut 
iiIl  la  kguUi.  imtl  IK  tiiiltw  id 
iniiird  IiKtwe«n  Iho  clehl  tisnk 
.1.  b^uik  urtlivl'eltoc.    llie  pu[iu~ 
^tiiintMl,  accunliiig  la  Siirmlori'i  •  Slallatiun,'  in 
^20,523  indivLJual*  nf  ths  holidiit  Vaudm*  com- 
VlwaiilBit  about  1700  Itun.HU  I_*i.i1t,>l ;<■.-(  jl-hUi'i^J 

I,  ncli  lui  >  1 1  < 
bet.    Utiu  ut  \hi'  i 

ing  suiiMiov  in  an Ji ,, .l.     ...  ......i.. 

IWQ  tlto  VhikIoIs  I'ouuiiuuiitu   t>uj>'  luiuli  uui'd 
I  thaa  it  ii   nuw.    tfn-y  hod  bi>hc>[i«.    who  ue 
uikl  lUicuuenU.    The  {ifiiidpal  mU 
—La  Tarrc,  in  tlie  rtiWy  of  tlia  mice,  or 
na,  wilii  abuot  2UD0  bbabiUDU;    Stui  liiuvanui. 
i|pia,  BotiL>iu,  ouil  VilUn)|  in  ttif  Mitu«   vsllcf  ;  Po- 
lo, in  th*  vnlk}-  ofUie  CluMmu  i  San  Mnrlino.  VIIIa- 

ftiul  Feti/ra,  in  Uju  valley  ui'  Ihu  Qei'inaiumu^  vr  San 
■t  III  awry  (laniih  llii-rc  i»  n  church  and  a  kchoot, 
MCathuIie  ubufi'b  lur  llu:  Koman  L'ltUiutic  puputo- 
Hsrmerly  Ihi'to  w«*  a  collvge  at  Aujjiuy;"iii,  »hcr« 
■h*  for  iirdinatiiMi  WMitud  Umv  in»Initlii»n ;  hut 
Innt-  i-id.:.-  L'L-uu  dtmulialietl,  ami  ils  luiul*  have  bwo 

iikI  .i,iji')ir>.  are  obli^nl  lo  gv  toOeiMva  or  Lftu- 
.'  ^  '  .!  lud,  where  they  an' cxamincdand  onlnincil. 
<i<  >)iiil  caiitori»«f  Swltierland.thv  Ni'thiT- 
liii'  1,11:,-  i.i'  l'ruiria,and  thcemporor  of  Hiuwa,  havn 
lean  limi'j  cuRtribnlad.  by  aubwctplion  iM  atinunl 
Bonaida  tbo  ...<..> 

Kpola.  TIft;  . 
Kyoai'to  eiuJi pMor.  Aslti'',  tliv  pa«ton) have  liltk 
wa  IIXX)  tronct  a  vcar,  wilti  the  utc  of  the  hiucljtc 
lery  or  pamoiiage-uouiiK,  Thi!  Vaudoin  clergy  aru 
d  to  mnrrv.  'ilu-y  tiUta  no  (rot  for  burials,  bsjilMint, 
Ti«^*ci.    1lie  liturgy  nuw  ia  iwu  t»  tiial  of  Uencta, 

Fi-vbi'h  langiu^e :  fucmcrly  they  made  utie  of  a 
y  in  ItaUon.  Itic  t>pokGn  dialect  nf  the  ^puopja  ; 
Jk't  Ihu  other  dialecla  of  I'iedmoiit.  The  urigin  of, 
[III!  Vnldcnaf  >,  gr  Valdesi,  ii  Ibund  in  the  word  vallia, 
cuiu  inliabiljmtfof  the  valleya.  Ibt  derivation  leom 
Waldt/,  or  Valdo.  of  Lyon,  a  meruhant  of  the  ttvelflh 
k'Who  waa  n  r«1igiuu*  reftnioflr,  cauwd  iiortioiiii  of 
Wk  to  be  tr&nahitMl  into  Kreueb.  and  wai  tile  founder 
Plet  called  Ibc  Poor  M«d  of  Lvon,  m  now  abandoned, 
i'bifing  ucimlKnincd  hv  the  archbishop  of  Ihal  (.-ity,  a.d. 
and  aflerwartU  hy  totx  Alexander  III.,  emigraled 
■many,  and  i«  sadi  lo  nave  died  in  llohemin.  The 
<a  of  Piedniunl  liowever  vxisted  iia  a  religioua  com- 
y  loivg  before  Waldn,  vliom  Beia  even  i>u«pects  of 
r  derived  hi»  tend*,  if  not  his  name,  from  tliem. 
luni  however  Ibe  teparaiivta  t'totn  Koine  io  the  south 
new  have  been  called  Waldcntas.  and  this  boa  caused 
to  be  confounded  with  ibe  Vaudoii.  or  Vaud^,  of 
Ips,  tlllhougti  the  doctrine*  and  diai'iiillno  of  Koin«  of 
rmer  verv  not  alwavi  in  acoordonte  with  thost  of 
tudotM,  The  teal  Vnuduia  reoiained  in  the  valleys 
nd  west  of  the  Cottian  Alps.    The  Alhlgfnw*  pro- 

'~    called   were   ijuile   diitinet   fnim   the  Vaoilui). 

•  community  in  romarkable  for  hnving  kept 
.  I  time  immemortid  oeparale  from  the  Church  of 
Lin  agca  when  IhaC  church  (■  generally  cuuudered 
mi;  been  th«  only  existing  church  in  the  Wcbt,  and 
It:  th«  only  Italian  church  wbivh  coutinues  to  this 
jjnrata  from  Rome.  Wp  hiivo  merooi-iaU  of  the 
tioi  of  the  Vaudoia  written  in  tlie  caidy  iiart  of  Uie 
k  crnlury-   th«ir  tenets  were  then  Kicli  aa  they  are 
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,  uiii!  Ilic  h^Utle  ia  thr 
fclrr,  or.  laellj,  lo  tW 
Fint  HpitUii  uK  &■  John'  li.  1«;  »lill  it  i.uinti.  tii  an 
ejioeh  nitbin  the  apontolical  times,  aud  l^ie)'el''u«  tiie 
period  lil  elevtni  hundred  yean  tVom  that  fiaco  tlic  dutc  of 
the  *  Nubia  I^-yfon  *  In  witliin  tliu  Aral  lialf  uf  Ihe  tneinh 
century  nr  thereabuula.  I'he  tut  goea  on  lo  tuy  lliat 
it  WM  *  caiy  tu  see  the  *ipy  of  the  acramtiUshtuont  o[ 
I.lie  propliFcy  in  the  iaurea«:  of  etil  cuid  llie  UeurxKM  of 
fioiul.  in  the  perila  wfaich  the  evangeliatsand  St.  Paul  luve 
mentiuned.' K«.  The  poem  iita  xtrt  of  abridgment  nfth* 
hittory  and  doctrine  ol  ttie  Old  &nd  Ne»'  Te^tunenta:  il 
itpeaka  oflhe  miwiou  of  lh<t  apo*tIrs  and  of  (he  nrimitiva 
cliurvli,  and  of  certain  jirauUcea  that  were  Inlniduceid 
afterward*  in  lU  butiom-,  of  ainiooy,  the  in«timiion  of 
mawea  and  prayera  <br  Ibc  dead,  uf  ulnolutiun,  and  other 
tcnels  of  tha  Clmreh  of  Home,  ivhicb  it  njetts.  In  u«e 
place  it  apcakawilh  ««naui«  of  Ihe  ptacticci  of  all  the 
pupm  wliich  Iwve  Iwen,  tbm  Sylvester  to  Ihe  preaeiit  time ;' 
ana  in  another  it  aya— '  Nuw  alter  the  apotllca  were 
Certain  teachcn  who  went  on  teaching  Ihe  wav  of  Jew* 
Chiist  oniLSaiiour.fomeof  whomara  found  at  tnia  pru»«nt 
day.  but  they  are  known  lo  a  very  few :'  and  alter  deacrlb- 
ing  the  life  and  convt^'uition  of  auch  leachei*,  the  text 
pfoceeda— <  Such  a  uiw  U  vailed  a  Viiude*.' 

There  in  aUu  a  vcmWmaa  of  faith  of  the  VaJduue*. 
bearing  date  a.d.  1  ISO,  acknowledging  the  Hpmlln'a  cr«ed 
and  the  canonical  book*  of  th«  Old  andN«wTe»tanienI». 
Kcoguiaiug  no  other  mediator  and  advocate  with  God  the 
Father  but  Jesus  Uhri»l,  denying  purfiatory.  admitting  unly 
two  sucmnu.'utit,  BantiBiu  and  tho  Lord*  Supper,  as  Ngna 
or  visiblv  forma  of  the  invisible  grace,  ihscaitfing  tlic  IVaata 
and  ligils  nf  Mints,  the  abitinancc  liom  fleah  on  oeriaiA 
daya,  ttw  mase,  &c.  And  another  MS.  dated  UUO,  aoeaks 
of  the  Vatdanaea  a*  having  rowntaioed  Mut  aame  docMiiw 
from  time  iuiuemorial  in  contiiuuJ  dc-uijul  li-.un  fulher 
lo»on.  even  from  the  tinK»of  III''  Ai:"-!'.-.  H,.i,l,-s  these. 
there  ore  two  conlrovendal  tri'iili"-,  uin  .nlnk'd  -OfAnti- 
chrmt,'  and  the  other  npou  ■  i'lif  ln'i'iMtuxi  i<i  SajnU," 
which  seem  to  hear  thid  inlvriml  i-viJi-iiet  ol  iheir  anti- 
quity, that-in  eniimetHting  tlic  various  leneU  and  piuctice* 
of  the  Horaan  church  which  llie  Valdeuwa  reject,  they 
speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre.ence.  and  of  the 
adoration  of  Oie  Virgin  Mary  ai.d  the  Saints,  but  in  ao 
doing  they  do  not  via  llie  wards  traniiubiitantiatioa  and 
can  On  illation.  Now  the  term  traiisubatanUntinn  was  flrat 
introduced  under  Pope  Innocent  III-,  and  eonSmird  in 
lliu  coutiuki  of  Lateran,  a.d.  I21S.  and  the  tlrat  Papal  Bull 
in  which  Ihe  word  canoniaatiun  occurs  is  dated  U&'i. 
Nor  do  lh«e  trealiaes  speak  uf  the  devotional  exerviae  of 
llie  Roaary  inttodueed  iiy  Bt.  Uomlme,  nor  ol  the  Inmiisi- 
tion.  whicti  began  in  Ihu  Ihirleenth  century.  Had  toose 
institutions  ciirfed  when  tho  Ircatis''*  were  »ritten,  th«f 
could  hanlly  have  eacapcd  the  noli'.ie  of  tlie  writer.  MS. 
copies  of  tiietn  aTid  other  antient  donunioiit'-  relative  to  the 
Vaudoi*.  amounting  to  21  volnnu-s,  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Sftoincl  IHotland.  who  was  sent  by  the  Protec- 
tor Uromwull  as  envoy  lo  tho  Duke  of  Savoy  in  IC(15.  and 
were  by  hitn  nr«*ented.  in  ItlSK  to  the  libran;  of  Oie  nni- 
varrity  of  IJarabridgu,  Morland  wrote  a  '  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Ihe  Valley*  of  Ilettraont.'  Londuik 
ISUK.  giving  .1  tmuMiript  and  English  tranalallou  of  •**■ 
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Nobia  Ixjv<;on/  P.  AUix,  D.D.,  who  published  ^Tlemarks 
upon  the  Efcclesiastical  History  of  the  Antient  Churches  of 
Piedmont,'  in  1G90,  notices  the  MSS.  brought  by  Morland. 
But  now  only  14  out  of  the  21  volumes  are  existing  in  the 
university  library,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  is  become  ol 
the  rest.  The  *  Nobla  Ley9on  *  is  one  of  those  which  are 
missing.  In  1660,  Jean  Lejsjer,  a  pastor  of  the  Valdenses, 
published  at  Leyden,  *Histoire  Grncralc  des  Eglises  Evan- 
g^liques  dcs  Valleys  du  Pit^mont,'  in  two  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  early  date  and  continuity  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  he  gives  transcripts  of  several  of  the  MSS. 
brought  to  England  by  Morland. 

The  question  about  the  early  date  of  the  » Nobla  Ley9on,' 
the  Vaudois  confessiion,  and  the  other  MSS.  above- 
mentioned,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  an  historical 
as  well  as  religious  point  of  view.  There  is  however  further 
evidence  brought  forth  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Vaudois 
doctrines.  The  name  of  Valdenses  does  not  appL»jir  in 
historical  records  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  centur}',  but  we  find  alhisions  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  to  the  existence  of  non-conformist  churches 
on  the  borders  of  Italy.  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  his 
work  *  De  Cultu  Imaejinum,'  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
A.D.  840,  speaks  of  Italian  churches  which  he  accuses  of 
heterodoxy  because  they  refused  to  worship  images,  and 
he  charges  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  with  cncouracjing 
the  people  of  his  diocese  in  their  separation  from  the 
Catholic  unity. 

The  fragments  existing  of  the  works  of  Claudujs  show 
his  opinions  concerning  faith  and  merits,  prayers  aller 
death,  the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  tra- 
dition, and  churcfi  authority,  to  have  been  the  same  as  are 
expressed  in  both  the  old  and  motiem  Vandois  catechisms, 
as  well  aa  in  the  catechisms  of  the  moilern  Ueformed 
churches.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  (,-laudius  in 
his  epistle  *  Ad  Theodemimm,'  says,  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  promulgating  novelty  in  religion  :  *  I  teach  no  new  sect, 
but  keep  myself  to  the  pure  truth,  and  I  will  persist  in 
opposing  to  the  uttermost  all  superstitions  and  schisms.' 
Claudius  died  about  a.d.  840,  and  contemporary  with  him 
Agobardu.s,  bishop  of  Lyon,  as  appears  t)y  his  *  Treatise 
against  Pictures,'  edited  by  S.  Baluze,  was  also  preaching 
against  the  worship  of  images.  The  valleys  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  must  have  been  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bisnops.  In  the  synod  held  at  Arras,  a.d.  1025,  it  was 
represented  to  the  president,   Bishoj)  Gerard,  that  certain 

Sersons  had  come  from  the  borders  of  Italy  and  had  intro- 
uced  heretical  dogmas  about  the  nature  of  justification, 
the  real  presence,  and  against  images,  relics,  altars,  &c. 
About  1140  Bernard  of  Clair\aux,in  his  GGth  sermon  upon 
the  Canticles,  speaking  of  heretics  who  then  were  disturb- 
ing the  churcli,  mentions,  among  others,  *  a  sect  which  calls 
itself  after  no  man's  name,  which  affects  to  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  aiJO-stolical  succession,  and  nistic  and  unlearned 
though  it  is,  yet  it  contends  that  we  are  wrong  and  that  it 
only  is  rit:ht.  It  must  derive  its  oriu:in  from  the  devil, 
since  there  is  no  other  extraction  which  we  can  assign  to 
it.*  The  Valdenses  have  always  rejected  any  distinctive 
sectarian  appellation,  and  have  boasted  of  adherinjr  from 
age  to  age  to  the  primitive  faith.  In  the  bull  of  Pope 
Lucius,  A.D.  118'),  four  vears  after  the  Lateran  council,  in 
which  the  Albigenses  were  anathematized,  several  sorts  of 
heretics  are  mentioned.  Cathari,  Paterini,  the  poor  men  of 
Lyon,  and  the  Pjissairini,  or  men  of  tlie  passes,  as  lying 
under  a  peq)etual  anathema.  And  in  IKM,  Alfonso,  king 
of  Ara::on  and  marquis  of  Provence,  issued  an  edict,  *  com- 
mandinu:  the  Valdenses,  the  Insabbatati.  who  otherwise  are 
called  the  poor  men  of  Lyon,  and  all  other  heretics  tp 
depart  out  of  his  dominions.'  About  12^W  Keinenis,  a 
Dominican,  who  htates  that  he  had  l)een  himself  a  heretic, 
wrote  a  treatise  airain&t  heretics,  *()puscuhim  de  ILereticis,' 
in  which  he  speaks,  among  others,  of  the  Leonists,  or  Poor 
Men  of  Lyon  ,*  Secta  Pauperum  de  Luirduno  qui  etiam 
LconisfcP  dituntur"\  and  describes  their  tenets,  which  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  old  recorils  of 
the  Valdenses  as  well  as  in  their  modem  cRtecliism.  The 
Valdenses  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyon  'VaUU-n-^es  sive 
Luirduncnses  are  confounded  tocrether  in  the  chronicles  of 
that  aue  ;  and  in  the  t  'hmnicon  of  Abbas  Vrsbersfcnsi*;, 
A.D.  1212.  the  Paiiperes  de  Luixdmui  are  represented  as  an  ■ 
antient  onler  ^\lli^■h  arose  in  Italy  loiiij  airo.  Hcinenis  ' 
be'j:in">  by  sayinrr.  tluit  these  Leonists  or  Pauperis  were  the  ; 
mobt  pernicious  of  all  th.-  sects,  for  three  reasons— 1,  Be- j 


cause  they  are  the  most  antient,  more  antient  than  the 
Maniclurans  or  Arians»  dating  their  origin,  accordinflr  tc 
some,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester  I.,  and  accordicctc 
others  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  2,  Because  iher  m 
more  universally  spread.  3,  Because  they  have  the  chi- 
racter  of  being  pious  and  virtuous,  as  they  believe  in  tbt 
Apostles*  creed,  and  are  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  tis 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Roman  church  and  rlerir)'.  Hi 
also  says  that,  *  in  all  the  states  of  Lombardy  and  Proveiw 
the  heretics  have  more  schools  than  the  theologians  nfi 
more  auditors  ;  they  hold  public  disputations  and  contetf 
the  people  to  solemn  discussions  .  .  .  they  have  tnoi- 
lated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  vulpar  toncuf*.  I 
myself  have  seen  and  heard  a  clownish  layman  %vho  ic-iJ 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Job  by  heart,  and  mfl 
who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Xei 
Testament.  .  .  .  They  reject  whatsoever  is  taucbt  i 
it  is  not  demonstrable  by  a  text  in  the  New  TestaoKSL' 
And  then  he  goes  on  enumerating  many  places  where  tbt 
heretics  have  churches  and  schools:  all  which  shows thtf 
dissent  was  very  widely  spread  in  North  Italy  and  tbr 
south  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  centurj*,  an&  it  ccm- 
borates  the  traditions  of  the  Valdenses,  that  their  doctrnB 
spread  at  one  time  over  many  districts  on  both  fddwrf 
the  Alps.  This  book  of  lleinerus  is  very  important,  bd 
we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  inlormatioo  tJ 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly's  ^cond  Visit  to  the  Vamhii  < 
Pieclmotit,  IRJH,  section  iii.,  where  the  author  has  plitrf 
in  parallel  columns  passages  from  Reiner's  text,  the  corT^ 
sponding  opinions  of  Italian  writers  previous  to  the  trrtU 
centur,,  and  those  of  the  antient  and  modem  ValdeTBb 
concernine:  the  same  topics. 

\Vhe:i  ^larcus  Aurelius  Rorenco,  grand-prior  of  St.  RoA 
was  sent  by  duke  Charles  Emmanuel,  about  the  rtiM' 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  to  make  inquiries  concrnuc; 
the  Vaudois,  he  reported  that  *  these  Apostolicals,  asthri 
call  themselves,  were  of  an  origin  of  which  nothing  cerjia 
could  be  said,  furthermore  than  that  Bishop  Claudius  nnek 
have  detached  them  from  the  church  in  the  eighth  «> 
tur}',  and  that  they  were  not  a  new  sect  in  the  ninth  ul 
tenth  centuries.'  And  the  monk  Belvidere,  who  went  t* 
the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  a  similar  inquiry,  re- 
ported Mhat  heretics  have  been  found  in  the  valfcyrt 
Angrogna  in  all  periods  of  history.'  Claude  Seitsel,  ipcfc- 
bishop  of  Turin,  a.d.  1300,  spoke  of  them  as  Mhe  Vauil* 
sect,  which  originated  with  one  Leon,  a  devout  man. in  ibe 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.'  From  all  the  above  tes- 
timonies, it  is  contended,  with  considerable  show  of  i.Ti- 
ment,  by  the  Vaudois,  that  they  arc  not  a  sect  that  -spniBt 
up  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  was  introduced  bv  emigraati 
from  abroad,  but  that  tKey  are  an  aboriginal  Alpine  eoie* 
munity,  the  . offspring  of  early  Christianity  implanted  b 
these  remote  districts.  Tlie  earlier  edicts  of  the  dukes  ft' 
Savoy  speak  of  the  *  men  of  the  valleys '  and  their  'antii* 
faith,'  which  *  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  eradictff 
from  thence,  and  which  the  dukes  had  been  constrviird 
to  tolerate.'  An  edict  of  1584  speaks  of  privileges  cnntfd 
by  fonner  dukes,  and  cites  edicts  of  1448  and  1452.  h 
the  *Theatruni  Statuum  R.  C.  SabaudiaB  Ducis,'  published 
in  1GS2,  it  is  stated  that  treaties  400  years  old  secured  pff- 
sonal  and  religious  freedom  to  the  Vaudois. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  some  time  in  the  fourteeotii 
century,  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  north  Italy  professiBF 
the  tenets  of  the  Vaudois  settled  in  Calabria,  wnerc  thff 
cleared  the  groinul  of  whole  districts,  and  l)ecame  thri^mc 
tenants  of  the  irreat  landlords.  They  built  the  to«m  « 
La  Guardia  ^  which  is  still  called  Guardia  Lombarda\  Sn 
Sisto,  La  Rocca,  and  others,  not  far  from  Cosenza.  when 
they  lived  in  peace  and  unnoticed  for  about  three  ctfr 
tunes.  But  atler  the  spreading  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  beiran  to  correspond  with  Gencn 
and  other  places,  and  invited  some  Pn)testant  divines  li 
come  amonc:  them.  This  excited  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities ;  and  the  duke  of  Alcala,  viceroy  ci 
Naples,  sent  commissioners  and  monks  witli  troops  to  co- 
vert or  destroy  them.  They  resisted,  and  were  destiorrd 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  in  1561.  ..Botti, 
Sfti/'ia  tr  Ihiliti^  book  x.) 

At  one  time  the  valleys  of  the  Vaudois  were  suhjeet  t* 
the  rnariiuises  oi  Saluzzo':  and  the  Vaudois  have  rcpvatfd"y 
asserted,  without  beinc:  contradicted,  that  ♦  their  anctsteri 
profes'^ed  their  ant  ient  faith  long  betbre  the  dynasty  of  Sivw  I 
was  establi*h(?d  in  Piedmont/    Their  religious  communitT  I 
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oUiPf  viilIowcpnlMrthiMk«of  the 

Eb  (lie  *outlm»rtt  bey  ond  Ilic  I'd  aver  part  of  tlio  ntat~ 

^>orSaluRO,  TCV^twardiiin  tlie  valloy  of  the  Diusitcd 

:»  EfflliruQ  luid,  Brimifiin.  luitl  northwuds  to  thu 

ritii!  Di>Ta.   Thu  vftlJ^H of  Qiiuinw  »Bd  Knuoiaiei-o 

»,  wtd  that  of  Prajtela  in  the  province  or  Sumi,  at 

of  Motmt  GenJvrc,  prafCMied  tlicir  cflmnuinion  till 

iomtiaratively  recent  Umea.    In  Uie  two  Eonner 

there  ut  ilill  mMltgrvd  evitnitalienl  coni^TfifRlioiiii, 

vlUiLgea  nl  IXirmitkuw:.  I'nuisinicre,  and  viulin, 

•nem  visiter)  by  Mr.  Gill^  in    1829;  but  in  tho 

dI  Prngeli,  mbject  to  the  I'iciImonUM  ^vcmmcnt, 

nMini;  chureh  u  allowed. 

Sarntnti  the  iwrMciifion*  which  the  Vaudoii  have 

~  I,  anil  whldi  Itll  up  a  turgt  portion  »S  their  hi*> 

•  must  not  tni«t  ini|)1ic<lly  eillier  to  l<eger  &nd  the 

Vaudois  wTilen,  who  were  tJ)fm»elvcs  actont  or 

I  ill  thcM  oi-eurrenctu,  nor  to  tiiu  ncGiianbi  of  tiidr 

an,      Wc  prefer  followinff  n  oioclem  hittorjfto, 

__  I*iedmooteiic  tind  «  RomAn  CulhoHc,  but  a  trin- 

f  (UiMihiiiinftliiig  writer,  far  removed    Iruni   those 

of  flrife,  and  from  the  jiOMione  which  excited  Ihem 

tho  L-ntue()uenee  of  them.    The  cmUm  punmco- 

tho  V&udois  were  the  work  of  th«  in<)uitiitora  sent 

I.     Pope  John  XXH.  iwiied  ft  bull  (^inrt  them 

Waller  LolUrd,  wlio  viaa  burnt  st  Oolucne  in 

«»V«idotii  clergyman.    About  the  yew  lJ(Wn 

'CMlion  ti  rtenrdcd  UKuinil  the  inliuhitiuits  or  PntgelA 

the  valley  of  Feruna,  in  which  niany  iieriebed.     In 

limocetitVin.  imiied  n  bull  to  Alberto  oe  Cnpitaneis, 

uuncio  and  i-ommiwiunvr  for  the  donuiiiona  of  the 

Savoy  on  both  »ideii  of  the  Inountain^  enjoining; 

cxtirptttc  the  pemidou*  wset  of  roalhtnant  men 

e  '■  poor  people  of  Lyon."  or  the  W*lden»e»,  who 

Ig  endeavouri-d  in  Piedmont  and  otlicr  neighbour- 

I  lo  eruuare  the  aheeu  belon^og  unto  Ood,  under  a 

pr«tenc«orhoIinem,'Kc.,andir«xpc«Ucnt'topTMch 

"lie  KKunut  them.'  But  il  was  not  until  tlie  follow- 

iry  that  a  general  finiacription  look  place.    When 

...   Ewlnglt,  and  (Calvin  bc^n  prcachintc  thrir  re- 

td  doctrineti,  the  Vuldenwn  acknowledged  them  to  be 

IT  to  their  own.  Fcaiicis  I.ofFrance,  who  wmbIsoikis- 

lof  Piedmont. peraecuted  nil  heretics indinoriminateljr, 

^  of  the  new  Reformed  t^th,  or  of  the  old  W&Idonsu 

noil  conununion,  and  delcrmined  on  cKlirpatin^ 

pTIie  mtUHACrea  of  Daupliiai  and  Provence,  e«pe- 

MMerindol  and  Cabriere,  arc  recorded  in  hi«lory.    lie 

■  aame  time  wrote  to  the  parliament  of  Turin,  enjmn- 

.  to  enforce  reliL'ioii«  conformity  within  tt«  juritidictjou> 

I'nudoiii  of  Pi«omont  then  drew  up  a  lint  of  their  ar> 

of  Ruth  and  laid  It  before  king  Francia,  beting  to 

llowed  to  retain  their  aiitient  form  of  woranin ;  to 

I  Francis  ritplivd,  that  as  he  wa*  imllin^  to  death  the 

ictt  in  France,  he  could  not  tolerate  them  on  thu  other 

i>f  the  Alp*.    The  parliament  of  Turin  commanded 

'audoiH  tu  drive  away  their  barbea,  or  paiiluni,  and  lo 

r«  Roman  Calholic  prieirtJi,  who  would  be  wnt  to  in- 

*^em.  The  Vaiulolx  refjjacd,  and  pvncciition  followud. 

Vaudoia  who  rcfuned  to  renotiii<.-e  their  faith  were 

alive.     cBotta,  b.  iv. ;  a.b,   1J4M.)    Still  their 

..   lion  wa»  not  extirjiiited :  and,  j't-ara  uHer,  Pied- 

having;  been  restored  lo  llio  liumi'  uf  Smoy,  duke 

anuel  I'hihbcrt,  aftrr  hiniiL.-  n'pi  nl.iHy  utsi-d  by  the 

lilor  Glacomello,  sent  by  \"'i":   I'iinl  fV..  ordered,  in 

tho  Vaudoin  t«  attend  tU.'   It.nmn  Uullinlic  berviee, 

"orbade  tlwm  the  cxcteiac  of  lUeii  o«ji  roiui  of  wor- 

under  penally  of  loti  goldvu  '  ocudi '  f<ii'  ttic  fiist 

INsion,   and  of  thu  prrpr.tual  galleyi  in  cose  of 

le. '  'i1ie  Vtuidois  wrole  an  humble  vupplication  wilh 

tfiogf  for  their  faith  to  th«  duke,  who.  being  little 

"~«nt  with  theoliigicnl  uoQlrovumy,  proposed  a  con- 

'between  tlve  Vaudoia  and  Roman  Latbulio  divines. 

Vnai  IV.  dixapprovcd  of  Ihi4 ;  and  at  liuil,  being 

•d  by  the  Inijaiwlur  and  the  iiuncios  and  the 

'of  Spain,  the   duke   reHirted   to   arm*   lo  enfori-c 

i«noe.    He  sent  into  Ihe  valieyaTUOU  men  under  tJie 

it  of  La  Tfinitik,  to  whom  the  French  king  joined  two 

umI*  on  th«  aide  of  Frane«.    The  French  court  at 

was  peraeuutinij;  the  Huguenot*,  who  were  niw 

in  Dauphiny.  and  who  were  dinpoaed  to  make 

ca>n«  with  tiie  Vawloia.    Tho  Vaudoi*  defended 

'etibmveJy,  and  in  one  inatance  defeated  tite  dueal 

PiH  Ui  Torre.    Many  atrocities  were  committed 

C,  Nt.  I(i37. 
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IB  Ihi»  dMullory  wacfire,  and  i      

not  tpaml.  Gome  nf  the  priMxien  were  bumt  a 
Uariffnano,  Sujw,  and  Ptncrolo.  At  laat  duke  Enu 
Philibcrt,  disgusted  willi  thU  war,  inlowhiih  lie  liad  b 

Etttati  apiuut  hi*  niali,  and  urged  by  th«  iutereewiion  OL^ 
i*  wife,  Mai|^t  of  Pfanco,  who  pitiml  the  VautUu^J 
mnted  Ihem.  id  June,  1061,  peave  and  an  umnealy.  withv 
thp  raerc.t«e  of  their  religion,  within  cerlfun  dtuled  limits,  nt  j 
tliB  valteya  of  I,ue«rna  and  San  Mnrtino,  on  condition  that  a 
the  Roman  L^lhvliv  wrvioe  nhould  !il*o  be  pvrlurmcd  »*  J 
mullanoonal^  in    cheruhes  appropriated  (o  the  purpflMiJ 
in    the    vanoiu  vitlafce*.     Thii    i.-(]ict    was   sliced    hfm 
Philip  of  Savoy.  lord  of  Kaei-onigi  on  onu  part,  mtH  tifM 
two  of  tile  {irinoipol  pastorB  of  the  Vaudoit^  on  tha  other,  j 
Tho  court  ol  Home  and  Ihe  monks  in  Ficdmool  deolaimad 
loudly  Kjrninft  thoM  conoeauona  of  dnko  Emnmauol  Philt>   j 
bcrl, and  almod  called  him  a  heretic.  (Bolla,  b.  s.)  Thuv 
i*  in  the  appendix  lu  Gilly'n  '  Fini  KKcunion  anumc  tha    ' 
Vaudcna'  n  Imniilation  of  a  letter  of  Suipiii  Lentuhu,  » 
Neapolitan   emiiirunt    on  account  of  roliffion,  mho  hail 
tall      '   -        -'       "         -  "■   ■       -     ^  -. 


In  IliUI  and  ID02Charle»  Kmmanuel  I.  confirmutl  toiha 
Vaudui«  their  rchgious  inuuunitiea,  but  the   Imiuiaitina 
wa*  molesting  Ihem  at  (heaame  time, and  even imiirisuncd 
some  iodividuali,  and  when  remouHtnuices  were   mada 
to  the  ducal  miniiterx,  they  rrphed,  '  Theie  inatten  do 
not  concvm  his  highness.'  i.'Botta.  b,  xv.)  "The  duio  how- 
ever issued  two  ivaciipts,  dated  1(JU3  and  1610,  guaranteeing  . 
to  the  Vauduis  the  uxerciM  of  Uieir  religion  within  lti« 
limit*  prcwribed  in  the  three  vallejn  of  Lucenia,  Pc(o*n,    , 
and  S.  Martiiiu.    The  Vaudoii  had  ashed  the  same  favour    , 
for  tlioir  cnrelirioDislB  in  the  Maniuisate  of  Soluuo,  but 
this  was  refuKcd.    Charlex  I.  of  England  sent  twice  «ti 
embawy  to  the  duke  lo  intercede  for  the  Vatidois,  in  1637 
and  Itca.    {Apfmndix  to  GUk's  First  Ercursion  (o  lAg 
MotmlMHf  1^  Pudmont  m  182^) 

Victor  Amadeua  I„  who  tuoceeded  Ohules  Emmanuel, 
uubliihed  an  edict  enjoining  the  non-conformists  of  tlie 
Marquisate  of  Saluno,  wtio  were  chicfty  iu  the  eommunea 
of  IWsana,  Prnvigiielmo,  Bioleto,  Brelotmi,  and  Croouo, 
to  euibraue  the  Hocnan  Catholic  religion,  under  penally  oi 
death  and  eonfisi^attou  uf  property  ;  and  this  edict  wa>  so 
striuUy  enforced,  tliat  not  one  non-confonnist  reniaiucd  lo 
those  part*.  Bui  al  the  same  time  the  duke  uwued  an 
edict  lu  prutett  the  Vaudoin  of  the  valleys  of  Bueivlo. 
who  have  always  been  held  dialinut  from  the  olhen,  and 
to  chock  the  prevailing  pMctice  among  the  Itoraau 
Catholic  prieataand  laily  ofxidnapping  the  children  of  tlie 
Vaudois  in  onler  to  biing  them  up  iu  Uie  Raman  fsitli. 
(Uulta,  b.  xxi.)  After  the  death  of  Victor  Amadena,  and 
during  the  civil  war  whieh  raged  in  Piedmont,  1  lie  Vaudoia 


tho  Regency,  and  they  were  accordingly  confirmed  in 
their  privileges  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  and  bv  the  young 
l>uke  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  But  the  same  Charles  Em- 
miiniicl  afterwards  directed  a  moat  llcrce  ^eraeeulion 
against  the  Vaudois.  Botia  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
(Vesh  storm  to  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Jeau  Leger,  a 
paator  of  some  name  among  Ihe  Valdenses,  who  had  more 
£enl  than  prudence.  In  March,  1(153,  the  inhabitants  of 
Villaro,  in  the  valley  of  Lucenia,  roise  in  a  tumult,  and 
drove  away  the  Cajiuchlns  hom  their  convent,  to  whicll 
they  set  tire.  The  ducal  troops  repaired  to  the  spot,  and, 
alter  sonie  bloudidied,  peace  was  ro-estabiislied.  But  this 
affair  led  to  further  inveslieatiungi,  wlirn  the  ducal  govern- 
ment found  out  that  the  Vaudoia  had  liaiisgressed  againat 
ihcir  oagagementsby  {"'Uchasing  property  and  cstabhshing 
achools  and  plauea  ni  worship  beyond  the  limits  fixed 
by  former  eoicts.  In  Jauiuuy.  1655,  the  duke  caused 
his  auditor  Andrea  Gnatnldo  to  proceed  to  Lucenia,  when 
he  isiued  a  manifeato  ordering  all  Vaudois  families  to 
'acuate  within  three  daya  the  communesof  Lucenia.  San 
ioviuini,  I*  Torre,  Bibbiima,  Fenile,  Campiglioae,  Bri- 
oherasco.  and  Sad  Seeondo  in  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Pelice.  and  retiro  to  the  higher  pact  of  the  valley, 
lo  the  Dkiramunes  of  Villaro,  Bobbio,  Rori,  Ansrogn",  "nd 
Uoneti.  Wilhin  twenty  day*  lliey  were  either  to  lelltlieir 
property  situated  in  the  former  districts  or  to  embrace  tho 
Uoman  Catholic  foith.  The  Vaudi^  rewslcd  this  com- 
mand, and  tlte  dtilM  sent  the  marquis  of  PJane^ia  with  a 
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body  of  regulars  and  some  militia  in  the  i'ollowmg  April. 
'ITie  Vaudois  deserted  their  villages,  carrying  their  pro- 
visions to  the  mountains.  The  marquis  Ibllowed  tliem 
there,  but  he  could  not  subdue  them ;  and  his  soldiers,  bind- 
ing nothing  to  eat,  withdrew.  The  Vaudois  then  issuing 
from  their  recesses,  under  two  determined  leaders,  J  ayer 
and  JanaveU  fell  upon  several  Roman  CathoHc  villages,  and 

Elundered  and  burnt  them.  They  then  entered  La  Torre, 
ut  being  surprised  by  Pianezza,  they  fought  desperately 
and  most  of  them  fell,  but  not  without  kilhng  numbers  of 
the  ducal  troops.  In  this  warfare  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted by  both  parties,  but  the  Vaudois,  being  the  losing 
party,  were,  with  their  families,  the  greatest  suiterens. 
Many  atrocities  were  committed  against  the  women  and 
chiluren  by  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  but  still  more  by  the 
mercenary  French  and  Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
duke,  which  horrors  Jean  Leger,  who  was  an  actor  in 
the  struggle,  has  detailed  at  length,  and,  Botta  thinks, 
has  exaggerated,  in  his  *  Narrative.'  But  there  is  a  docu- 
ment in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge  which  tells 
strongly  against  the  marquis  of  Pianezza  himself.  It 
is  a  declaration  by  Captam  Du  Petit  Bourg,  who  was 
serving  in  a  French  corps  under  Pianezza,  protesting 
against  the  cruelties  which  he  saw  committed,  and  for  which 
he  retired  and  (juittcd  his  corps.  lie  says  that  the  mar- 
quis ordered  to  give  no  (luarter,  saying  that  his  hijjhness 
was  determined  to  have  none  of  their  religion  m  his 
dominions.  This  protest,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  by  Gilly 
in  his  tirst  work,  is  dated  Pinerolo,  ^.Mh  November,  IUjo, 
and  is  attested  by  other  officers.  It  appears  however  that 
Pianezza  ordere(I  the  women  and  children  to  be  spared, 
and  he  rescued  many  from  the  hands  of  the  brutal  soldiers, 
and  distributed  them  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Piedmont.  A  number  of  Vaudois  took  refuge  across  the 
mountains  in  the  French  valley  of  Queiras,  and  returned 
after  tht-  fury  of  the  uiahsacrc  had  abated.  Othws  perished 
in  the  snow,  and  others  lurked  for  a  time  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  under  their  chief  Janavel,  who  carried 
on  a  partisan  warfare  until  he  was  killed  some  years  alter. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois  spread  far  and 
wide  tliroughout  Europe.  The  Protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
sent  envoys  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  remonstrate  in  favour 
of  the  Vaudois.  Cromwell  sent  Sir  Sanaicl  Morland,  who 
collected  numerous  documents,  and  published  them  in  his 
•  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,'  fol.,  1058.  Crom- 
well's I^tin  letters  to  the  duke  and  other  princes  on  the 
subject  were  written  by  Milton,  who  in  one  of  his  sonnets 
has  feelingly  lamented  the  cruelties  committed  against  the 
Vaudois.  Subscriptions  were  made  in  England  and  other 
countries  for  the  survivors.  At  last,  at  Cromwell's  request, 
Louis  XIV.  offered  his  mediation,  which  the  duke  lOccepted, 
and  a  convention  was  concluded  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  165i>,  at  Pinerolo,  which  then  belonged  to  France,  by 
which  a  general  amnesty  was  granted,  and  the  Vaudois 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pelice 
within  certain  fixed  boundaries,  and  to  have  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  bhould  be  performed  in  the 
same  villages,  and  Catholic  missionaries  be  sent  to  preach 
there,  but  no  Vaudois  should  be  constrained  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  no  girl  under  ten,  and  no  boy  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  taken  from  their  parents. 
This  convention  was  signed  by  Jean  Leger  and  other  Vau- 
dois pastors.  But  atter  some  years  new  complaints  and 
disputes  broke  out,  which  Count  Bagnolo,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  wanted  to  settle  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
Fresh  resistance  and  a  new  persecution  took  place  in 
1663  and  10(>4,  followed  by  a  new  edict  of  the  duke,  by 
which  the  Vaudois  were  forbidden  j)erforming  their  wor- 
ship in  the  villagi*  of  S.  Giovanni.  Jean  Leger  emigrated, 
and  visited  \arious  countries,  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Vaudois  and  collecting  subscriptions  for  them.  He  was 
at  last  appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  died. ,  (Botta,  b.  xxv.) 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  succeeded  Charles  Emmanuel,  and 

of  10H4,  being  then 
>'as  then  tlie  humble 
,  0  about  this  time  re- 
solved to  abolish  l^rotestantism  in  France  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edit  de  Nantes,  and  he  onle red  Victor  Ama- 
deus to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Vaudois.  After 
some  demur  the  duke  was  induced  to  submit,  and  in  Janu- 


ary, 1G8G,  he  issued  an  edict  ordering  the  Vaudois  ti'.lwx 
to  abjure  their  tenets  within  fifteen  days  or  leave  thtir 
country.    Driven  to  despair,  the  Vaudow  determined  t« 
resist.    They  were   attacked  on  one   aide   by   the  dm-»l 
troops,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of  LouU  Xr\*.,  cob- 
manded  by  Catinat.    After  a  gallant  atruggle  the  Vaudca 
were  overpowered,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit unconditionally.     Their  whole  property  was  confi»- 
cated,  and  given  to  Roman  Catholic  coloniaits,  the  o!U  & 
habitants  with  their  families  taking  their   departure  M 
Switzerland.    Those  who  had  been  taken  priiontrs  wefi 
distributed  in  various  prisons,  in  which  a  number  of  tLr:. 
died.     At  the  end  of  six  montlis  there  were  3UUU  left,  wb-^ 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  ambassadors  at  Tunc, 
were  released,  and  followed  the  rest  to  Switzerland,  uiic:t 
they  met  with  kind  hospitality.     At  tlie    expiratitiD  J 
three  years,  a  band  of  800  of  these  emigrants,  under  Uyc 
command  of  one  of  their  pastors,  Henry  Amaud,  under- 
took one  of  the  most  daiing  and  romantic  expeditioni  tTc: 
attempted  by  men.    In  August,  1689,  Ai-naud  and  hi»  n»i 
assembled  secretly  between  Rolle  and  Nyor  in  the  Pavjdc 
Vaud,  seized  some  boats,  crossed  the  Leman  lake,  hcivi 
at  Yvoire  in  Savoy,  marched  across  Savoy  by  CIum;  m 
Sallenche  before  troops  could  be  assembled  again»t  Yhrx 
then  crossing  a  high  offset  of  the  Alps,  descendtnl  into  tis 
valley  of  the  Isere,  and  from  thence  over  MontCenis'ii 
the  banks  of  the  Dora  above  Susa,  ^vhere  they  forced  thtr 
way  through  a  body  of  French  troops  which  disputed 'JitJ 
passage,  and  found  themselves  once  more  on  the  bordrr  ul 
their  native  district.    French  garrisons  mixed  with  PirJ- 
montese  troops  occupied  the  valley  of  Lucerne  ;  AmijJ 
crossed  the  Col  di  Giuliano,  driving  the  enemy  before  tua. 
and  took  Bobbio,  which  was  plundered.     But  fresh  t.\A.>pi 
being  sent  against  them,  the  Vaudois  turned  into  the  fu:- 
nesses  of  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  and  carried  on  a  paTis-i 
warfare  during  the  whole  winter  until  tlie  following  Ar : . 
IGIX),  when,  luckil)r  for  the  Vaudois,  an  open  rupture  ttw 
place  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Victor  Amadeus,  wlio  la- 
mediately  issued  an  edict  of  amnesty  to  the  Vauduis.  r.r: 
full  leave  to  all  those  who  had  emigrated  to  return  tuthtj 
homes,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  as  l)ri":v. 
He  released  those  who  were  still  in  prison,  and  had  lUr 
clothed  and  furnished  with  other  necessaries,  and  he  Ikk. 
them  that  it  was  the  king  of  France  who  had  been  thttrr 
author  of  their  calamities.     It  is  more  than  susnectnl  tiu: 
the  court  of  Turin,  foreseeing  the  rupture  with  France,  uiii 
not  oppose  the  return  of  Amaud's  column  so  streuuou»]\  ii 
it  miglit.     In  the  war  that  followed,  the  Vaudois  virrt 
among  the  best  defenders  of  Piedmont  against  the  Frc-noh. 
Victor  Amadeus  himself  at  one  time  took  refuge  in  tfWL- 
valleys,  and  atter  the  victory  of  Turin,  in  170G,  he  aciinc»- 
ledged  their  services  in  a  proclamation.     (^Botta,  xxx.  tnu 
xxxii.)    Amaud  has  written  an  account  of  his  expeditior.. 
entitled  '  Histoire  de  la  glorieuse  Rentr^e  des  Vaudoi»(is:^ 
leurs  Valines,*  1710,  which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Anoto: 
England.    This  book  is  become  ver}'  scarce. 

In  1713,  by  an  agreement  between  Louis  XiV.  ti»l 
Victor  Amadeus,  the  valley  of  Pragelik  on  the  upper  Don 
was  given  up  to  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the  valley  cf 
Barcelonetta,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  by  Louis  iiu: 
the  Roman  ('atholic  religion  should  be  exclusively  en- 
forced in  that  valley.  Accordingly  Victor  Amadeus  r 
1721  forbade  their  religious  meetings,  and  ordered  them'.o 
have  their  children  brought  up  iii  the  Catholic  commtt* 


family  of  that  communion. 

This  was  the  last  persecution  against  the  Vaudois;  vhi- 
however  remained  subject  to  various  disabilities  and  vx- 

f)osed  to  several  vexations,  which  are  detailed  by  Gillv  n 
lis  first  excursion,  p.  1 10,  and  in  the  second,  p.  546  anJ  id 
We  have  heard  it  stated,  though  wc  cannot  say  how  trulf. 
that  some  of  those  disabilities  liave  been  since 'removed  i^ 
the  present  king.  Carlo  Alberto,  cspecidly  that  which  ei- 
cluded  the  Vaudois  from  bearing  officers'  commissions  in  th 
army,  although  they  were  bound  to  sene  as  private  soldir.*^ 
In  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  the  Vaudois  ^^ 
maincKl  loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  brave!}*  defended  u»r 
years  the'  mountain-passes  through  which  tlie  French 
threatened  to  invade  the  valley  of  the  Po,  wliich  ultimateW 
they  reached,  but  not  on  this  side.  In  June,  17t>4,  Kiog 
Victor  Amadeus  III.  published  an  ordinance,  in  which 
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illK  HcknaMMirfiiK  tli«  ciKiMant  and  dulinsuidiml  proof* 
j  llicir  nllDL'tifflvut  aiiJ  flJetily,  Im  ^fufflin'^i]  to  rrdfciB 
rvtvrr*)  ^ovonapi,  vnonK  othera.  th»l  of  Uking  avrsy  of 
''■"  '  n  ofllie  V'suiluii,  wilh  tlw  view  uf  oblifine  thi'in  to 
X  tlio  Romnn  CaltiuUc  reilnriuiL  He  rurtiwle  Uie 
,,_ .  fl.  and  onlFTrd  Uio«  wlio  had  bfpn  m  iaktti  away 
V  tiu  rnlurei).  '  Tlioiu  nlui  nt  the  prvsnibiil  kgo.  |^irl«  at 
■I  boy*  nt  Iwclvc,  volunlarily  onlvr  Hie  Ijuniiitn]  of 
ftiuToln,  nitiEt  1)0  aniicr  tlif  dirtclinn  of  acctcuMticAl 
llfeii :  but  no  difficulty  will  be  aaiio  in  permitting  ttiD 
KniH  to  me  their  titilldren  uodi-r  iiruiiKr  precautioit*.' 
'"  i«ii  Uontipniic  KniieiH<d  Pi«nainnt  to  France,  ho 
J  riip  VauilaLi  on  a  liMtiog  of  cijuality  with  their 
mui  Cntliiilii:  rciunttyiaon,  aniT  >Mlgui>il  KmiLt  fur  Hie 
'utir  rl«r|»'.  At  the  rciliinitian  in  Wi  Hie 
«  ajfiiiii  pWnl  luiiler  llidr  furoier  dinkbltitick, 
liii  hiiil  piircliiweil  Intii]  Ijvnind  tbu  limita  nf 
ubli^td  to  Mill  it  to  tlonua  Unlholici. 
,  wiio  «iiccec<l<<<l  lo  tJif  throne  in  1921. 
indalgrncdbwanli  (iie  Vwiiioi*:  iw 
Kill  In  jmrdiiue  u  houw  luil  Ivul  lii  t]i« 
. -.  itivip  iot  tlie  ettabliithmoiit  of  m  ho*))ital 
it  itiu  (itk,  till!  ilUubltul,  and  thu  o^ed  iif  llii'ir  ptipalntion. 
!h(  mou«y  rvQuInd  wiu  mlsed  by  i>ubBi-titilloii!i  in  Gng- 
md,  I'ruma,  llollftnil,  SniUf  rlnnd,  ttiid  oihcr  c.(iuiitriiN>- 
W  emporOr  Aleiundurof  R(miAcoiitTibuli'd4(Xlon«nu«. 
I  iR&mniat^i'Iiaol  lifu  also  been  nlaMitbedst  Pomaretto, 
nd  anolKrr  at  Ia  Torri!.  In  dlinrt,  thinst  look  a  littlo 
ii^htiw  (ur  tliu  pilor  iiioITtiiivtve  Vmiduia,  vlicm  mural 
liarntief.  peculiar  position,  and  prmpei^ti  have  been  bx- 
Ibited  in  a  vnry  iulr-ruttiu;  aipect  hy  acveral  KnerliBb  Ira- 
elli-m  alnui!  the  peat*.  Mpetially  by  iho  R«v.  W.  S.  Ollly, 
VAULTS.    fToMBH,! 

VAUQUKUN,  NICOLAS- LOUIS,  a  did  111^11  Isliod 
Vencti  anitlylloal  chcmiHl,  uaa  bora  about  1h«  luiddlo  of 
iw  ItM  canltiiy,  of  panntt  in  an  humble  Hlation  in  Nor- 
lutdy.  Kourcruy,  avciildulxlly  meeting  wilh  him,  wu  so 
lUdi  pleaoud  with  hl«  (julcknGw  and  Inte^ty.  that  he 
^^Qlt  lum  to  Pari*  and  madp  him  NnpvrintcndVnt  or  hix 
kboratcr)-,  in  wliiuh  \t«  njiesdily  Ixiuami!  an  vxpitrt  I'Xperi- 
Mlt«r,  arid  on  many  occasions  which  were  acttnowlea^ed. 
id  probably  on  «onnt  which  were  not,  he  pBrforracd  pk- 
^jdiiwnls  puhUihed  by  Fourcroy. 
U«  waa  a  proA)»Bor  of  dt«mUti>'  In  Paris,  and  eventually 
BCOIUP  chcmiat  to  lllc  Si:ho<il  of  Minc«,  and  a  mcini)cr 
f  the  Inatilide.  He  was  extremely  Induslploim.  and  Iish 
iib)i«hed  manyraemoinon  mincml.ve^ctflblr,  and  animal 
oalyiii ;  in  ]ififorniin|t  hi*  varied  rcicarchvi,  he  not  only 
naproved  thi<  methods  of  analynis  pruvioiuly  In  aw,  but 
m  dineovervd  some  flcmoiilarr  bodiei,  of  nliioli  the 
liiefanii  rood  remarkable  werv  cnromluid,  «xiiiling  lit  the 
rf-lead  of  Siberia,  m  an  acid  combined  with  otidc  of 
jkd,  and  gliKina,  a  now  earth,  or  ratiier  metallic  oxide, 
trbicti  tin  Ivuuil  in  thu  i-menld  and  beryL  Ttii:  diwoveiy 
rohmminm  ha*  beita  of  va»l  imporlancr  lo  ihe  arts  ;^  for 
avini;  buan  Mtiet!  found  in  anormou*  quantity  combined 
rilh  inia,  and  In  various  parts  of  the  earth,  It  lia»  been 
sliKiuvuly  uB^d  in  the  at^  of  mide  fai  giving  a  green 
dIout  to  nnreclaiu,  and  chromic  add  combined  with  oxidr 
t  lead,  forminf;  chromate  of  lead,  U  a  Aiie  yellow  pig- 
ment. 

Vauqu«tin  dind  in  ]t)29,  al  an  advanced  age  :  hii  cha- 
itttr  and  conduct  w«rv  moel  excellent  and  exemplary, 
_.d  1»  paneii  ttimueU  the  bloody  atiige*  of  the  French 
ivotuljon  uncimtaminated  by  ^'--'-i— — :~— 
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,  VAUVIIMERS.  JEAN  I-IUNyOlS,  a  French  scholar, 
VM  liom.  in  1737>  at  Noyerx  in  Burgundy,  and  received  a 
BTO&tl  educaliou  from  lilii  father  Jeau  Vaiivilliers,  a 
fboiar  of  coiuld«rabl«  merit.  Jean  PiTiUf  oIb  liad  scarcely 
niahud  lua  itudiex  uhcn  he  \vb«  appointed  one  of  the 
of  llie  Rova!  Libiury  at  f^ii,  and  in  17tJ6  !ic 

rofMUir  of  tJreek  in  t'le  OoUfge  de  France.  After 

kvinff  di(tineur*hed  tuuuelf  hy  several  works  un  Greek 
^^^letaiur*  and  hiiilory,  he  was  elected,  in  1782.  a  niember  of 
io  Academyof  Inscriptions.  Theslormofthe  Revolution 
^'    nied  liim  away  from  )ii»  learned  pursuits.    He  wus  sUC- 
ciively  pcmuircnl  of  the  i(tiBr>er  of  SI.  GeneviAve  at 
uiA.  Btst '  d/pulu  lupplf'ant '  of  Pari*  in  the  aiKcnibly  of 
e  ituin  gMtnux,  pu'Mdenl  of  Hie  eomniunaulf,  lieute- 
I  to  the  uiaire  of  Paris  and  la*tlv-, '  prCvOt  d>'x  mar- 
'  1  vrliich'cfliNicity  tic  bad  tlie  care  of  tlic  pro- 
_.         -ewary  for  llw  supply  of  llw  capital.  The  people 
Ol  l*uris  at  that  time  bchcicd  that  it  n-nt  the  Kcrct  mtcn- 
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liun  o(  the  ruuil   to  ilarve  K>i    < 
armed  force  the  export  of  ]>rpi  i 

llie  piovincet.    VauvlIHcn  ai-i^i!  .;,  j-r^ji 

ucirrgy,  and  he  more  tl>an  itni-i'  -  .w.r  the 

mob  deiiit  from  thnr  predntoFy  <li*iii>hriii('t4.  In  his 
political  opinions  he  waa  ntllicr  ruyaflat ;  he  nipimrled  ttie 
pmposition  of  Rriiwit  for  llii!  abiilltion  uf  ilavefy  in  Die 
I'oluuiei,  but  bo  alio  defended  thi*  rfchto  nf  tlu'  Roman 

(JBthoUc  chnrch,    Wlien  he  n-r,-  '  •■■  y^in-  ilie 

oathof  allepance  lo  the  new  i<>  '  :iiivU- 

liers  declined  taklag  it.  laid  do.  ,ri  the 

Coti^e*  de  France,  and  afteiMii  :'  in  a 

panipKlet,  *  Quertionii  Mir  lc>  Si  :  .  iiiri  mr 

c«luf  de  Haine  &  la  Royautt,"  Hi-  v».ii  -irn-rtV,!  in  otder  nf 
the  rcvolutionar}'  eonimiltee,  but  he  obtained  lu«  liberation. 
and  then  bei-ame  a  member  of  the  cotitii-fl  of  thu  Ftve 
Hnndrrd.     He  published  sever;!!   ;iiiin|Ji1i'l>  nn   iMlilleal 
iiue»lj<in!i,and  expreawd  his  opii'i'  ''■  "fi^o, 

Ihalhewasat  last  lentenced  l<>  '  :  nif.er. 

1797.   However  he  escaped  to  "^  rranit 

went  to  KuuM.  «r hither  he  wj     .  iiierfir 

Paul.    Tlie  Academy  of  Scl«n<.'««  >  .:     i    .t. .......  .jiseted 

Vntivilliem  a  raembcr.  He  died  at  St.  I'L^unLiuiit  ou  the 
XJrdofJuIy,  ISO). 

Vauvillier*  is  the  aiilhnr  of  mimerous  world  and  trtt- 
ti»ea.  partly  un  Oreek  lilcraturr.  and  ]iartly  on  ntnilcra 
iwiilicit,  Tegi«lalion,  and  adniinintrallun.  Tlie  motl  irapnr> 
tant  amnns  Ihem  arc,  1,  '  EMait  aur  Plndnre,  conientnt 
line  Traductlun  de  (jueliiues  Odea  de  ce  Poi^e."  Bcc,  Ptria. 
1772.  I2mn. ;  2,  'Kxamen  Bialoriiine  et  Politieuc  du 
Oouverncraenl  de  Sparte.'  Pari*.  ITllfl.  12mo. ;  3,  A  mnn- 
bcr  of  papcja  concerning  the  MS9,  nf  Pindar,  j&ehylim, 
and  Sophocles,  in  the  'Nntieeaet  Rxttajl*  ;'  4,  An  edition 
of  Sophocles,  which  had  been  prepared  by  CanpurmnnleT. 
It  eontaJns  some  note*  and  a  prel^e  by  Vauvill'cri,  Pu^ 
1781.  Z  vola.  41".  Hi«  notes  are  severely  attack;^  by 
Bnmck ;  but  Uuleiui,  in  Fabricluii's  *  Bibliotheca  Orwca,' 
■peak*  highly  of  their  merit. 

(QuErard.  Iji  F>aneB  IMtirairr,  where  a  compMe  H«(  ot 
hia  worli*  i>  ^ven;  Bingrap/iiir  Vniveriteltt ;  Fabrichli, 
liibliftk.  OriFc,  ii..  p.  224.) 

VAVA880U.  V.«.VAraOH.  a  term  app'i'd  in  the 
anticnl  records  of  England,  Sootland.  France,  Lombardy, 
and  Aragon.  to  penona  holding  flef"  not  immediately 
under  the  king  or  other  perwons  piissewing;  jnra  n-galia  (aa 
the  diiki'  of  Normandy,  the  earl  of  Cheater,  or  Uie  blsluip 
uf  Durham),  but  under  some  intermediate  lord.  It  appears 
also,  that  lo  oonstilute  a  vavaaauiy.  it  was  Deceaaary 
that  the  party  ahould  have  subordinate  rKChoMen,  aa 
iriasaU  holding  of  his  vavaasory.  iWilkins,  LfgfK  Angl.. 
Uracton,  S  b,  0,  93  b ;  Ducan^.)  In  England 
nries  were  generally  held  hy  knights'  service ;  but 
in  Normandy,  besules  the  tranehcB  vavaiisortes  or  rava«- 
nobles,  there  were  socage  vavaawrics  held  bylhe  rent 
lie.  a  spur,  or  a  glme.  and  also  ravauorirt  vHainrt. 
Tlie  pLnaesaon  of  tlieae  Inferior  vavaaaorics  were  aome- 
times  callHl  *  valvassna.' 

VavasBotv  arc  twice  mentioned  in  Dumriday.  pp.  63 
and  1469 ;  nnd  In  tlie  laws  of  William  Hie  Onqueror.  the 
relief  due  from  avavasaor  to  his  liii^c  lord  is  described. 


lordi  be  determined  In  the  county  court.  In  the  gi-eat 
Roil  of  the  Piiw  of  31  Hen.  I.,  lately  published,  mention 
i»  made  of  the  vavassors  belonging  to  the  barony  of  Ihc 
archbishop  of  York.  In  the  lawn  uf  Henry  U.  Uieinris- 
diclion  of^vavauBOrt  is  specified.  Mndox  {ISaroim  Aftfli- 
eana.  note,  p.  13S),  seta  out  a  writ  in  which  Ihat  nrmcc 
reuuirea  the  residence  or  coiutanl  attendance  of  all  canine: 
and  vavoMow,  who  owe  service  nf  caatle-gunrd  at  Rock- 
ingham ensile.  Francis  de  Bohnn,  in  the  lime  of  RichnidL, 
waA  seisedof  two  honuiim,  one  that  of  Bohun  inNormandj-. 
which  he  held  of  the  king,  a«  diike  pfr  baronia't,  tfie 
ler  in  England,  oontiitins  of  the  rcAnor  of  Fordes,  ftc., 
Sussex,  which  he  held  in  tavatseriA.  (Abbrev.  Plae., 
Drnia  Cap.  ffttlm.  SH.)  In  the  next  reii;n  Alice  Brie- 
...JTU  claimed  Plimlrcc  in  Devon,  and  Depcworth  in  Somer- 
set and  Bonet,  a»)^ned  to  her  by  her  late  hnnfaand  Rogcr 
de  7a\c,  on  the  day  he  u-t  out  for  Jnrusalenu  fbr  the  l\ill 
Ihiixl  part  of  Uirec  vuvaworic*.  vir.,  for  the  vavnMorie*  of 
the  earl  of  Salithuiy,  tlie  earl  of  Vernon,  and  Of  tlic  vavaa- 
iory  of  Earl  William  de  Bohun  (ft^ei  bO-  In  the  close  roth 
of  4  H.  III.  i«  a  wril  lo  tlie  iheriff  of  WiMshtn!,  diredma 
Z3 
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him  to  give  seisin  to  W.  Mandevill,  R.  Maudut,  W.  Corayn, 
and  W.  do  Fontibus  of  three  vavossories  of  the  fee  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  belonging  to  the  baronjr  of  Funtell  (Fonthill), 
which  barony  Andrew  GifTard  l)ad,  with  the  assent  of  King 
John,  resigned  to  those  persons  as  the  right  heirs  fpresump- 
tive)  of  the  barony,  reserving  the  vavassories,  which  vavas- 
sories  would  appear  to  have  been  seized  into  the  king's 
lands  upon  the  death  of  GifFard  under  the  advice  of  the 
crown  lawyere,  the  council  of  the  minor  king  being  after- 
wards of  opinion  that  such  seizure  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.  Here,  vavassories  held  of  the  honour  of  Clare 
appear  to  have  become  in  some  way  annexed  to  a  barony 
held  of  the  crown.  In  the  record  and  process  of  the 
renunciation  of  Richard  II.,  that  prince  absolves  all  dukes, 
marquesses,  earls,  barons,  knights,  vassals,  and  vavasxorgj 
and  other  his  lieee-men,  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  (3  Rot. 
Pari.,  416) ;  and  about  the  same  period  Chaucer,  after 
describing  his  Franklin,  says, 

*  Was  no  where  swiche  a  worthy  ramsonr.* 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  the  English  vavassor. 
Numerous  subseigniories  however  still  exist,  the  owners  of 
which,  though  not  so  designated,  are  in  truth  vavassors. 
From  the  inalienable  quality  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
many  manors  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  held,  though 
the  name  is  no  longer  continued,  as  vavassories  of  the 
duchy ;  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  former  coimty, 
holden  of  the  duchy  honour  of  Bradninch. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  feudal  baronies,  and  the 
frequent  forfeitures  incurred  by  those  who  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown,  brought  the  great  and  many  of  the 
lesser  vavassors  into  thejposition  of  immediate  tenants  to  the 
crown.  But  as  the  extmction  of  vavassories  was  gradual, 
no  new  class  of  crown  tenants  arose,  as  was  the  case  in  Ger- 
many where  the  disappearance  of  the  dukedoms  of  Suabia 
and  Franconia  (causect  by  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstauifen  in  the  person  of  Conradin,  beheaded  upon 
the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  Charles  ol"  Anjou\  gave  rise  to  a  new  order 
in  tne  state,  namely,  the  immediate  chivalry  (noblesse  im- 
m6diate)  of  the  empire,  the  rcichsritlerschalt,  a  body  now 
mediatised  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

When  James  I.,  imitatinc:  the  practice  of  France,  intro- 
duced hereditary  titles  without  peerages,  a  proposal  for 
giving  to  the  new  order  the  designation  of  vavassors  was 
rejected,  and  the  novel  but  more  appropriate  title  of 
Baron KT  was  adopted. 

(Terrien,  Cout,  de  Norman di e ;  Testa  de  Nevill,  IGC  a; 
Seldens  Titles  of  Honour^  513,  520  ;  Cragii  Jus  Feud., 
101),  141 ;  Mannui£:*s  Serriens  ad  Legem,  183,  291  a.) 

VECCHI,  GIOVANNI  DE',  a  distinguished  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Borgo  San  Sopolcro,  in  153G.  He  was 
the  scholar  of  Raffaellino  del  Colle,  and  painted  in  oil  and 
in  fresco.  His  works  are  verj'  numerous  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  its  vicinity :  he  made  the  cartoons  for  the 
two  great  mosaics  of  the  evani^elists  Luke  and  John  in  St. 
Peters  on  the  Vatican.  He  died  in  1C14.  His  poitrait  is 
in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  (Bagliom,  Vite  di 
Pit  tori,  &c.) 

VE'CCHIA,  PIETRO,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1G05.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Alessandro  Varotari,  but  painted  in  a  ditf'erent 
style.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Mattoni,  and 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Vecchia  from  his  ability  for  imi- 
tating and  restoring  old  pk-tures.  Vecchia  painted  man^' 
pictures  so  exactly  in  the  stvle  of  Giorgione,  that  it  is 
almost  im])ossiblc  to  decide  between  the  works  of  these 
painters :  he  painted  also  some  pictures  in  the  styles  of 
Pordenono  and  Titian.  He  made  the  designs  of  many  of 
the  mosaics  in  the  church  of  San  ^larco  at  Venice,  but 
his  easel  pictures  wore  generally  of  infirior  subjects,  and 
his  talent  was  more  for  the  ludicrous  than  the  serious. 
Some  of  his  efforts  in  illustmtion  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
were  signal  failures,  as  ro«rards  a  nroper  feeling  for  the 
subject.  His  touch  was  bold,  his  drawing  and  colouring 
excellent,  and  some  of  his  effects  of  light  "and  shade  strik- 
inely  powerful  and  masterly.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1G78. 
(Lafizi,  Storia  Pittorira,  i*c.) 

VECE'LLIO,  TIZIA'NO,  commonly  called  TITIAN, 
one  of  the  {greatest  painters  of  modern  times,  was  bom  at 
Capo  del  Cadore,  a  small  place  on  the  river  Piave  in  the 
Venetian  state,  in  1477,  or  in  14ft(),  according  to  the  most 
received  account.  He  was  of  the  antient  family  of  Ve- 
cellio,  of  which  was  San  Tiziano,  bisliop  of  Uderzo.    At 


the  age  of  about  ten  young  Titian  was  sent  by  his  fcrh^r 
to  Venice  to  an  uncle,  to  l^  placed  with  some  competrtf 
painter.  He  was  first  placed  with  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  sad 
shortly  afterwards  with  Grentile  Bellini,  whom  however  ht 
also  soon  left  for  Giovanni  his  brother,  the  most  emiij^r 
painter  of  his  time  at  Venice.  Titian  soon  surpassed  \i\ 
master.  His  early  works,  in  themselves  extraordinan-.  tn 
infinitely  more  so  when  compared  with  the  works  of  \h 
leading  artists  of  Venice  of  his  time.  His  early  poilrwi 
finished  with  remarkable   care,  drawn   in  excclkr! 


I 


are 


ta.ste,  and  some  of  his  pictures  rival  the  woiks  oi'  tv 
Dutch  and  old  German  artists  in  finish  :  there  is  in  !*• 
galley  of  Dresden  a  picture  of  the  Tribute  Money  of  ij* 
description.  The  great  improvement  in  the  works  if 
Titian  upon  those  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  his  school  va 
in  a  great  degree  derived  from  the  works  of  Gion^ionr  a 
Cast ef  Franco,  who  had  appropriated  much  of  the  stjit  cf 
Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Giorgione  was  two  years  the  seriw 
of  Titian,  and  their  works  were  so  much  alike  that  thiT 
could  not  always  be  distinguished  ;  but  the  merit  of  int.t- 
ducing  the  new  style  into  Venice  belongs  to  Gionriajt. 
These  two  painters  were  fellow-pupils,  and  for  some  Ti:r- 
friends,  until,  upon  an  occasion  when  Titian  was  appoiirttd 
or  Giorgione  employed  him,  to  assist  him  in  some  t're$cOvj 
for  the  new  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi  (German  warthoue, 
the  portion  executed  by  Titian  was  preferred  to  thit  d 
Giorgione  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  and  a  jeaJous}'  a.-ae 
between  them. 

At  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  1512,  Titian  irai 
employed  by  the  state  to  complete  a  work  in  the  Saladf! 
Gran  Consiglio  of  the  Homage  of  Frederic  BarbaroMlo 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Titi« 
completed  the  picture,  but  he  made  many  alteratiou  it 
it ;  the  senate  was  however  so  well  satisfied  with  the  worif, 
that  they  presented  him  with  the  office  of  La  Sen»ris, 
with  a  salary  of  about  300  crowns  pA  annum,  by  ^hich  h# 
was  obliged  to  paint  for  eight  crowns  the  portrsit  of 
ever>'  doge  created  in  his  time,  to  be  placed  in  the  pa7iM 
of  St.  Mark.  He  painted  by  virtue  of  this  place  the  por- 
traits of  Pietre  I^^ndo,  Francesco  Donaio,  MarcantooiJ 
Trevisano,  and  the  Venieri :  he  was  imable  to  paint  thf 
portraits  of  the  last  two  doges  of  his  time  on  accocmt  of 
the  infirmities  of  age. 

In  1514  Titian  painted  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  vA 
other  Bacchanalian  and  similar  works  in  the  palace  d 
Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  which  display  his  extraordini.7 

Sower  of  seeing  and  imitating  nature  to  a  remarkable 
egree.  It  was  upon  a  door  in  an  apartment  of  thispalacf 
that  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Tiibcv 
Money  noticed  above :  it  represents  a  pharisee  showing 
Christ  a  piece  of  money,  who  appears  to  be  asking  Kici 
the  question,  *  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription'" 
The  figures  are  half-length  and  of  the  natural  size.  H* 
painted  also  at  the  same  time  the  portrait  of  the  duke 
with  his  hand  resting  upon  a  cannon,  and  one  of  the 
Signora  I^ura,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  dukr. 
All  these  pictures.are  amongst  Titian's  finest  works:  awl 
Michelangelo,  when  he  first  saw  the  dnke^s  portrait,  ii 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  *  Titian  alone  is  worthy  of  th« 
name  of  a  painter.'  Titian  became  acquainted  at*  Fenvi 
with  Ariosto,  and  painted  his  portrait.  The  poet  compli- 
ments the  painter  ni  his  *  Orlando  Furioso*  (c.  xxxiii.  2  :— 


( 
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'  Bottiano,  Itiraol.  Tir.ian,  ch'onorn 
Nod  men  (*adoro«  die  qiiui  VeDeiUt  e  Urtiino.* 

In  151G,  shortly  after  he  returned  from  Ferrara  to 
Venice,  he  painted  in  oil  his  very  celebrated  picture  of  thf 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  tor  the  great  altar  of  the  churr*! 
of  Santa  Maria  gloriosa  de'  Frari :  it  is  now  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Ads  at  Venice.  This  picture  is  tbt 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life  :  in  the  hic^ei 
paii  is  God  the  Father  between  two  angels ;  in  the  mid'J)e 
the  Virgin  a^icending,  accompanied  by  angels ;  and  on  thf 
ground  are  the  twelve  apostles  witnessing  the  miracle.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  prand 
in  composition  and  design,  and  in  colouring  wonderfa!. 
Titiim  never  surpa<«ed  it  in  these  respects  by  any  of 
his  later  works,  yet  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of'asf 
when  he  painted  it. 

This  and  the  works  Titian  ])ainted  at  Ferrara  so  wpttti 
his  reputation,  that  he  was  invited  by  I^o  X.  to  Roitf. 
Raphael  also  entreated  him  to  mak^  the  journey:  the 
deaths  however  of  the  pope  and  Raphael,  in  152U.  pt 
an  end  for  a  time  to  the  project.    He  wm  iavited  likewiM 
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.  Slw  pmnleU  liU  Dvlrbraled  giicluru  of  St.  Pvti-r 
^for  tlio  uhHi'itl  III'  lh«it  oainl,  in  IIig  t:htii'i:!i  i>r  SS, 
ili  e  l^uilo.  Thu  work  tiai  h«en  eUrkV0£iwtljr 
Skqr  mmijr  criliui;  both  tot  iU  airaaBtiraiuit  aod  <ty.- 
r:  t()L-Uac]4niii«i«(HtfticMlari)'excefirnt.  Alnmtli 
a  liivturc  willimit  a  fault :  iU  KcnernJ  trulb  miil 
of  t«allly  iii«  nol  ilslriat  niiuaikable  jiivp^r- 
picturii,'  ».i  mH)  IU  tlie  AMuraptJim  Airciuiy 
A,  aftt  pmiileil  in  a  muoh  Creer  rtjle  tliaii  'nii*«  » 
ftworlui.  Aiclin  wrolo  in  10313  a  twlt«r  toTVibolo. 
Mlptur,  jn  pminc  of  tbe  St.  Peter  Mutyr,  I}j'  wliioh 
hi  lliftt  ItiM  Hi-tilplur  und  BuuTcmito  Cellini  were 
ht  imprMuil  wiLli  iU  ixImordiiuiTy  oirellitncc.  Il 
im  f«et  liigU  by  o«iirIy  10  nidi-,  niu  niUuleil  tipoii 
but  vru  traniAtmrd  lo  cftaTa4  by  il.  TUiiiuo,  at 
■  17E)il.  wliillier  it  hnd  bron  tak^.n  vn%h  many  other 
irkt:  it  wu  Mitt  bauk  to  Veiucv  in  1SI5.  It  hu 
Hf^Ted  by  Murtin  HotK,  V-  Ld^vM,  and  II.  I^umiit. 
Hii»(|ueucii  of  lli«  SI.  POtir  iliutyr,  Titian  revuived 
l&Moa  lo  poiut  the  Victory  at  tlw  Veaetiaw  over 
■dtuiutM  in  Ibc  grttt  i-oitncil-cli Amber  at  Vunic*. 
na  coiitidenJ  Ihe  Wat  i^iulure  Hiere :  it  jiccuhi'il 
tbul  tharo  il  a  prim  ot  it  by  Foiitanft-  Anolhrr 
jbU  picture  nhicLn  Titian  paintvd  abont  Ilia  vania 
in  his  At.  SetiMtian,  for  theuburch  of  SaaNlcoIode' 

^ Venice,  Init  nem  in  the  Valicnn  at  Knmc.  Tliii. 
I  liaa  b«e!)  tbe  subject  of  niuUi  aulu^,  eepccially 
mlonniie :  it  hax  bven  eoKtarcil  by  Lelevre. 
tHhatan^njc  Tilian'ii  icreaL  repulntion,  lu  lived  in  a 
pmblo  way  until  he  ublainvil,  lliroueli  bis  friuiul 
Uic  notice  and  the  pnlronae'e  of  the  ttaptiot  Chnrk-i 

BI&30  Cbarloi  seat  fur  biiii  to  Bologna  to  jxiiul  his 
;  lu  painted  tliM  of  Ippolito  dc'  Medici  at  tl>c  uuw 
'<     pottraitsof  many  other diitinjiaiKhedpenon- 
'  ed  alito  Mvvral  uUier  coiomiiuioua  (rum 


ror.    Titian  went  from  ItoloKna  to  Manlna  with 
P'rederico  Gonn^a.  for  whom  tie  executed  many 
'Amongst  thetn  eleven  of  the  twelve  CteMri.    Du- 

Kin»  paintndby  Bcraanlina  Cnmpi:  they  were  Io>t 
IU  tlu^  plitmlerin^  of  Muntua,  but  they  have  been 
Kiied.    Id  1532  'Htian  went  again  lo  Itoloji^na,  and 
H  Ue  cmpnwr  a  xetmA  time:  about  tlii*  line  alM 
tpeara  to  liave  accompanieil  Cliarl«a  into  Spain,  and 
ined  lhon>  three  years,  during  which  time  hcexcciiind 
'  L'elebrat(.<d  workt :  but  tlieie  will  bu  occa*ion  to  meo- 
ihiB  subject  lowet  aowii.    lu  iH'JB  also  lltiaii  an|H«nt 
ve  met  Charles  at  ,\sli,  oricr  his  return  IVom  Auica. 
JQS7  he  painted  for  the  oluireh  of  Santa  Maria  degV 
lU,  at  Miuano.  an  Aumuteintion,  which  wns  rejected 
leouiil  of  tiie  priceM,  QUO  crowns  (about  100  guiDeum; 
IC  preaeiited  uiu  pictnru  tu  CbarlcH  V.,  who  vent  hiiu 
CTOwn»inrrliirn.     In  1541  he  painted  the  Dcw^nt  nf 
HolyGhoat  uinin  tbe  AiMsltei  for  the  altar  of  tl>e 
^  of  Santo  Spirito  ;  and  Itirec  olhen,  in  cul.  for  the 
ir,  the  Saci-ifice  of  Abraham,  David  and  Goliah,  nnd 
Mth  of  Abel,    t'opieti  were  anerwHrdv  lubotitulcd 
Pie  niirkis  which  were  removed  lo  Sanla  Maria  delta 
I  uid  ill  1543  he  pniutcd  a  picture  of  tlie  Virgin 
u  Tinauo  I'or  bts  iiative  place,  iu  which  he  iiitro- 
Ub  own  pralrail.     In  the  soniG  year  he  whs  invited 
pe  Paul  III.  to  Bologna,  and  painted  hin  porttait 
K  celebrated  picture,  with  which  the  pope  was  so 
ttuuml.  Iliat  be  reqiicKled  Titian  to  go  with  him  la 
,'  but  the  painter  wan  obliged  to  decluie,  on  account 
tagegoment  with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  for  whom  he 
laeverul  pictm^s. 

bar-  fruin  Aretin  to  Utian,  of  tlie  year  l&ld,  sliowni 

tfreat  Aivour  Titian  stood  with  the  gmcrnment  of 

;!   it  upcaks  of  liii  large  pcmiou,  and  tile  many 

■  Aval  witich  be  was  exempted.    In  tlie  same  year 

nna  a  lat»G   tcpart  of  his  death,  which  ajipcars   to 

j^AMretaed  tbe  emperor,  from  a  letter  wlucfi  "Htian 

tV  wrote  to  Charles  to  contradict  il-    In  tills  year  also 

a  y'mttd  Itome,  and  painted  I'aul  IU.  aipun,  with  tbe 

Innl  Parnese  and  Duke  Octavio  FanieM!  in  one  group. 

hcote  tertn*  this  piclure  one  of  Ih^  Bnort  eaanipirs 

irtrait  ii>  tlie  wutld ;  and  he  rekles  Ibal  be  aud  FuneU 

it  together  at  Capo  di  Monte,  al  Ndplea,  and  the 

■  exckinicd  upon  sreinc:  it, '  Tliat  ii  tnie  hiitlory.* 

«tiii  wrctc  aevecal  ktlvn  to  Tlliau  whilat  be  wu  el 


Rome,  one  nf  whii^li.  dsl.-.I  Oi.li.Ii.'r,  I.-,t--i.  li.-  f,iiii))a 

l»<[llHfclMJL    '■  .    ■     ■       ■  ■       ■  ■     'i    ■!-.    dI 

LastJi..:  1,,  t 

ba>.tf  ii  , ,  ,1 

willtrr-  .    il 

Bdveil^j.^  ,....  .,   tei 

Danaf,  aud  \  :luui  «i»ilu.'  )...  ' .\  a 

in  the  pmcnci-  orTiliaii:    ■  '■■> 

li'iKlily  u(  hik  culinninii  anl  -i\tr 

that  It  was  a  pity  Hint  tht-  '•  i  .  1  n 

butler  mode  of  study,  and  weiu  i»>i  inrli  iMiii.ilniinM 
pnaci))ie>  uf  dj-awme ;  and  lie  added,' that  if  Titian 
been  OS  much  Bwistcd  by  art  a«  lie  wia  by  naliini,  nalbiii| 
could  Biirpam  bim. 

Utinii  IK  sud  to  liare  made  only  n.  ■luut  stay  in  ttui 
aud  he  vi*ilfxl  Plorcnce  on  Iu*  'reliini  lu  Vvniti ; 
accordiiii;  loViuitrt.  lie  must  Imvcrcmnined  in  Kume  li 
inn :  im  thai  writer  najf»  that,  afler  the  dcnlh  of  Seba*L_ 
del  Rombu.  in  1547.  Pope  Paul  III.  offi'iia  bif  oUicp  w 
beeper  Of  Uie  wain  uf  lead  lu  Titian,  whiib  bntvrvurTitiAt 
declined.    Ijitc  in  this  year  be  was  invilvil  bv  llio  cmucioc  A 
lo  AuKahurg,  wtiillier  be  went  in  the  bccionini;  of  lIMI^  j 
In  1300  lie  went  a^ain  to  Cliatles  to  Aiig*burit.  aiid  ui !? 
1333  ia  said  to  hav-«  accompaniod  him  tnln  Spaiti,  wberc,^ 
accorclini;  to  some  accoimU,  he  remained  Hireoyean,  bui.^ 
tlii:!  ii  certainly  incorrrct.     It  wa»  at  Bureeloaa   Ihal  m 
Cbarle«  created  Titian  count  palatine  of  the  emjire  bb(|  J 
made  him  kniglit  of  the  order  of  St.  lai^.    In  the  patanl 
of  nubility  )[i*en  at  UarL-elnan,  a*  Itidolfi  wys.  in  1&3!V 
wliicli  ought  probably  to  be    1333.  Titian  is  slyluil  be- 
sides  couiil  pdlatinc.   knichl,  and  count  of  the  tacnil, 
Ijili-ran  palace,  and  of  tbu  impcnal  court  and  couul 
Charles  left  Barcelona  in  1542,  aud  did  not  return  v  ._ 
Ifj^G:   for  this  reoioQ  Bcrraiidcx  conchide*  tbul  iri!l3  ii 
Ridolfi  ban  originated  &um  an  error  of  the  eomi^i  fa 
1335,    Bcrmudei  supposes  that  Tilian  left  Spain  m  IfcyaJ 
10.35,  when  Cbarlea  went  to  AlVicn,  and  Ihni  be  went  tod 
that  country   in    1032,  after  be  painted   Cbarlea  for  a!| 
tccond   lime  at  Bcilogiui.    llliui  paijlled  several  nnris  J 
in  Spain :  but  of  those  wliicli  were  iu  the  nival  ga]> 
lerics  it  is  not  exactly  hnown  which  were  pointed  mSpgin,  * 
or  which  were  M-nt  there  from  Italy,  bolli  to  Cbarls*  * 
and  to  Philip,  or  nbich  were  purcliased  nn«r  Ihc  dealb  uf  ] 
Titian.    There  nrg  honevei  in  Spain  several  of  Titian'* 
masterpieces:    a  Sleeping  Venus,  'a  Jiialchle«  deity,'  aa 
Cumticrliuid  Ici^ns  it.  whirh  wa*  saveil  from  the  eondi^ia-  i 
tion  of  Uie  Pratlo,  in  ihe  time  of  Philip|^V.,be  wlddi  aeveitt] 
nfTitian'sand  othervaluablcuiolures  wcrcdeslroyed;  alM  t 
two  celebrated  groups  from  Uic  I.udovial  palace  at  Kome, 
one  of  Bacebanalo,  the  other  of  Cupids :  a  Ijutt  8npt>er  in 
the  refectory  of  Uie  Escurral,  painted  forPliiUp  II. ;  Clirii4, 
in  Uiu  Garden,  and  SI.  Margaret  with  the  Dragon.    Tho   i 
Last  Supper  was  sent  bv  Titian  to  Philip  in  15*4  ;  anil  iu 
an  accompanying  letter  licststeetliat  he  liad  been  oecnpiad  '' 
«e^en  years  over  it,  during  which  time,  to  tue  his  o   ~  '' 
word*,  he  liad  laboured  almost  continually  upon  it ;  ibi 
another  testimonv  that  Tilian  was  not  in  Spam  so  late 
1353  and  the  followinjj  yean.    In  this  letter  Titian  cu._ 
iiloiiis  of  the  iireKulanly  with  nhich  (wu  gi-ants  mitde  to 
lura  by  the  emperor,  in  1541  and  lEMS,  were  paid,  amuniil- 
'tia  to  40O  eniwiu  pur  annum.    Philip  answered  it  i< 
"lirt,  and  Ravi  ""  ...... 

I  duly  paid,  i 


rsal 


ilh  it  therefore  in  such  a  manner  ua  to  ^ve  me  no  occii-  ~ 
on  to  repeat  it."  Tliesr  400  crowns,  toi|t'ther  with  tlw 
300  ijmnted  by  the  state,  were  atone  aufficicnl  to  aiippoit 
Titian  in  a  comfortable  manner ;  and  the  income  donvcd 
from  liis  works  alone  enabled  him  to  hre  in  great  affluence : 
Ilia  bouse  waa  a  place  of  tenott  lo  the  nobJcs  of  Venice.  H« 
paintetl  many  iiiclurcs  for  Philip.  Ina  l«tleriutdrei«cd  by 
Titian  to  Philip,  abuitly  afler  Philip  married  gneeii  Marv 
of  England,  Titian  mentioiia  a  Venus  and  Adoiiix,  wbiu 
he  sent  him  at  the  same  time,  al«o  a  Danuif,  ubicli  he  bad 

Si'eviously  sent,  and  a  PerKrus  nnd  Amlrunu'dn,  and  a 
[edea  and  Jason,  which  he  was  aboul  lo  send ;  liliewtsu  a 
rtligioui'  pieee,  which  lie  liad  had  ten  yean  in  Itand.  He 
docs  not  name  llti»  religious  pieee :  but  aboul  lld«  time  ho 

fiaiuled  bis  celebialcd  piclnte  of  Uie  XIarlyrdoni  i>l'  San 
.orenio  fm'  I%i1ip  II.  -.  U  is  a  night  scene,  and  tbe  whiile 
light  of  llie  picture  i«  from  the  fire,  two  toiches,  and  a  lay 
If  light  Oom  liGftTen.   In  llua  pc^nie,  though  ha  was  theu 
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old,  Titian  has  displayed  a  power  of  composition  and  design 
equal  to  his  colouring,  and  has  much  surpassed  every  other 
master  who  has  painted  this  subject :  he  repeated  tne  pic- 
ture, with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  back^icround,  for 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice.  The  Spanish  picture 
has  been  engraved  by  C.  Cort,  and  the  Venetian  by  J.  J. 
Oortman.  Titian  ollen  repeated  his  pictures;  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  copies  were  painted  by  his  scholars : 
ne  finished  them  only,  out  he  generally  introduced  some 
alterations  in  the  backgrounds. 

In  156G  Vasari  visited  Titian,  and,  although  he  was 
then  86  years  of  age,  he  found  him  with  his  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  derived  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation. 
The  pencil  of  Titian  however  was  active  for  still  ten  years, 
although  the  pictures  he  produced  at  this  time  were  not 
calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation :  they  are  extremely 
careless  and  slight  in  their  execution.  He  died  of  the 
plague  141  loTG,  aged  9C,  with  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  colourist  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that 
ever  lived ;  and  having  himself  enjoyed  a  European  fame 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years :  he  was  buried,  by  express 
pemnssion  of  the  senate  C  which,  as  he  died  of  the  plague, 
was  necessary\  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  gloriosa  de'  Frari,  whore  his  famous  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  stood  before  it  was  removed  to 
the  Academy ;  but  no  monument  1ms  yet  been  raised  to 
him,  though  a  splendid  one  was  projected  in  Canova's  time. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  some  recent 
critics  of  different  schools,  in  disparagement  of  the  design 
of  Titian ;  yet,  as  far  as  reganls  propriety  of  design,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the  earlier  and  best  works 
of  Titian  and  those  of  the  anatomical  school  of  Florence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  works 
of  Titian  there  is  no  ostentation  of  any' kind  whatever; 
no  artifice.  In  composition,  in  design,  in  chiaroscuro, 
and  in  colouring,  he  sought  tnith  only,  and  that  accordini? 
to  his  own  perception  of  it.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
for  the  pictorial  imitation  of  nature,  without  any  addition 
or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  other  great 
painters  of  Italy ;  but  in  invention,  composition,  and 
design  he  was  very  inferior  to  many  of  the  great  painters 
of  Rome  land  of  Florence  ;  yet  in  design  he  has  had  no 
superior  in  the  Venetian  school.  His  works  are  purely 
historical,  or  simple  pictures  of  recorded  facts,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  always 4)ainted  from  nature.  It  is  in  colour- 
ing that  Titian  is  pre-eminent :  the  same  grandeur  of  colour 
and  effect  characterise  everj'thing  that  he  painted — 
whether  in  the  fii^ure,  in  the  landscape,  in  the  draperies, 
or  in  other  accessories.  His  chiaroscuro  is  true,  because 
in  his  works  it  is  a  part  of  the  colouring,  but  it  never  con- 
stitutes, ns  in  some  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  an  inde- 
pendent object.  Titian's  object  appears,  from  his  works, 
to  have  been  to  produce  a  faithful  imitation  of  every 
appearance  of  nature  in  what  he  represented : — thus  we  find 
in  'ill  his  best  pictures  that  infinite  vai-iety  of  local  tones 
wh  ich  ajipear  in  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  com- 
menced the  practice  of  glazing.  He  excelled  in  women 
and  in  children  :  his  numerous  Venuscs,  as  they  are  called, 
are  well  known  :  of  these  perhaps  the  most  richly  and 
transparent Iv  coloured  is  that  at  Dresden  :  there  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  picture  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at 
Cambridsre.  In  his  naked  men  he  was  not  so  successful : 
perhaps  of  these  the  best  is  his  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice,  foinu'rly  in  Jhe  chureh  of  Santa 
Maria  ^faggiore.  There  are  two  other  remarkable  pictures 
by  Titian  in  the  collection  of  the  Venetian  Academy 
wliii-h  have  nut  been  mentioned — a  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  a  Deposition  fioni  the  (.'ro>s.  The  former, 
oriirinallv  bclonginir  to  the  eld  church  della  Carit;\,  is  an 
adminil)le  example  of  Titian's  simple  and  natural  style  of 
composition:  it  contains  many  portiaits  :  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  surprisinj:  boldness  of  touch, 
yet  truth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  whieh  distinguish 
the  best  of  his  latent  works. 

There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  make  one.  His  poi traits  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  in  this  depariment  he  is  almost  univei-sally 
coiisiileretl  to  have  surpassed  all  other  painters,  not  except- 
ini:  \  andyek,  although  this  threat  painter  was  superior  to 
Titian  in  many  respects.  There  is  at  Windsor  a  picture 
said  to  l)e  the  ]ioiirait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  some  senator, 
by  Titian,  whieh  cannot  he  too  hiirhlv  piaist'd:  it  is  cer- 
tainly, fcr  colouring,  (ne  of  the  first  pi'ctures  in  the  world. 
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There  are  several  other  admirable  pieces  by  Titian  mEzir- 
land:  two  in  the  Bridgewater  Gfallery,  of  ActaH<m  ik 
Calisto ;  the  Princess  Eboli  with  Philip  II.,  at  (.'aml-ndoL 
from  the  Orleans  Grallery,  the  repetition  of  the  Drei&i 
Venus  mentioned  above ;  and  tne  Comaro  FamilT.  t 
Northumberland  House.  There  is  also  in  the  LouVre  r 
Paris  a  remarkably  fine  picture  for  the  compositicii  c 
colour,  representing  the  Entombment  of  Chrik :  it  ■  1 
repetition  of  the  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  thf  ]Ib- 
fVini  palace  at  Venice. 

Titian,  Aretin,  and  Sansovino  the  architect,  were  em 
friends,   and  were  almost  inseparable   when  at  Vf:m 
Titian  painted  Aretin  several  times ;  he  is  also  said  to  kn 
painted  several  portraits  of  Ariosto,  who  was  likrviif  ■ 
friend:   there  is  one  in  the  ManfHni   palace  at  Wuf 
Considering  Titian^s  great  reputation,  little  is  known  c» 
ceming  his  private  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  i^i 
amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  conversation :  he  ms 
however  to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  of  jeii«r. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  even  so  jealous  ul'  his  own  bKT«W 
Francesco  Vecellio,  that  he  induced  him  to  give  uppid 
ing  and  to  follow  the  occupation    of  a  raerclMst:  k 
reputed  jealousy  of  Tintoretto  as  a  boy  has  been  memicttt 
[Tintoretto.] 

His  biographers  Ridolfi  and  others' relate  seven)  wt- 
dotes  showing  his  intimacy  with  Charles  V..  ard  'v 
respect  that  the  emperor  had  for  him.  Upon  one  fta- 
sion,  when  Charles  was  present,  whilst  he  was  piLEt3K 
Titian  let  his  bnish  fall,  and  the  emperor  immeciivi 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  saying.  *  Titian  ■ 
worthy  of  being  served  by  Cspsar'  (*  Titiann  e~de?no«m 
servito  da  Osare*).  Northcote  the  painter  wrote  s  hk 
Titian,  or,  as  some  say,  got  HazHtt  to  write  it  lor  ha* 

*  The  Life  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  DistinnisiM 
Pei-sons  of  his  Time,*  London,  1830,  2  vols.  H\o.  Vm 
book  of  7S4  pages  is  a  mass  of  matter  thrown  toertte 
without  judgment  or  arrangement,  and  it  contains  ktmI 
inaccuracies  and  some  contradictions.  It  consisti  of  ti» 
reviews  of  Titian's  life,  which  are  distinct  live*;  tti 
second  review,  •  from  Ridolfi,  Ticozzi,  and  othenC'l^esirniiv 
with  ch.  xxviii.  or  page  73  of  the  second  voliimt.  wt!» 
better  portion  of  the  work,  but  does  not  appear  to  hm 
been  written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  otlierpfl^ 
tion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fully  the  powers  of  Tmn 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  works  at  Venice :  after  Veoif 
he  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  Madrid.  Bermiidfj  tai 
given  a  kind  of  list  of  his  public  works  in  Sjiain.  m  ks 

*  DictionaiT  of  Spanish  Artists ;'  he  enumerates  alwu?  * 
Titian's  scholars  were  not  very  numerous :  the  best  wore  Pui 
Bordone,  Bonifazio  Veneziano,  Gii-olamo  di  Tiziano.  isi 
his  son  Orazio  Vecellio.  His  imitators  were  more  w.  to 
they  include  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  frreat  painter?  rf 
Venice  of  his  time,  who  acquired  a  reputation  suhMqunty 
to  his  own.  Titian  is  said  to  have  engraved  on  copper  J 
on  wood. 

Tlierc  were  several  other  painters  of  the  familrof  Uv 
Vecelli. 

VECELIJO,  FRANCESCO,  the  brother  of  TitjL 
was  born  at  Cadore,  in  14H3;  commenced  life  « 1 
pander,  and  imitated  the  style  of  his  brother.  Hoift* 
wards  took  to  a  militar)-  life,  returned  acrnin  to  paintiaj 
and  then  again  forsook*  it  in  1.*>:H  lor  the  life  of  tnie"- 
chant,  as  is  reported,  by  the  advice  01*  Titian.  i\hois«ii 
to  have  been  jealous  ot'  him  :  he  was  a  painter  of  en* 
ability.  There  are  several  excellent  .pictures  by  hiin  a 
the  Venetian  state.  He  died  in  l.^W). ' 
^  VECEU.IO,  ORA'ZIO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  l-on^iJ 
Venice  in  V)]7).  He  was  an  excellent  portrait  piKr 
accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  and  assisted  him  m  xx< 
of  his  works.  Many  of  Orazins  portraits  are  said  iio«t> 
be  attributed  to  his  father.  He  died  at  the  same  tirw* 
his  father,  in  1576,  Hkewise  of  the  plague.  Ho  is  Mid  ti 
have  wasted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

Titian's  property  was  inherited  by'liis  eldest  si>n.  Pre- 
ponio  Vecellio,  a  priest,  who,  according  to  report,  soci 
s(|iiandercd  it  awav.  Besides  these  two  sons  Titian  hid  ■ 
danirhtrr  named  (fomelia. 

VKCKLMO,  MARCO,  called  Marcjo  di  Tiziano.  «■ 
the  nephew  of  Titian,  and  was  Iwrn  at  Venice  in  1545-  ft 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Titian,  painted  in  a  similar  »tyV- 
and  executed  many  pood  works.    He  died  in  1611. 

^ Vaj^ari,  /  'ite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;   Ridolfi,  />  Marari^ 
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inn.  Om-AmAIii  iltr  MMimif,  vol.  ii. ;  Niirthfbtt 
''  ~  .flee.;  B*tmudfz,UiiKitMartallulortca,StB. 

IR  (Cwriar).  Ttit  nuliua  vsoliir,  in  nuthematici, 
u  wideh  U  ouriad  rmiiiil  a  fined  esntre,  anil  on 
lint  moves,  wa  tiiU  a  curvu  ut  tlMurittud  by  thi' 
tnotiun  oHliv  nuliut  rtitmil  tin  Dvi>liv,And  untiu 
Ihi)  ntbiM.    {UoniunKxrM.] 

UlVoin  llie  fiaiuurit  root  ria,  'to  know')  in««ai> 
all  knawlviift* ;  or,  neciiniinii  la  BnoUior  tiy- 
UiiE  know  leilee  will  di  cmilaJiui  tjie  «vt(l«iit>it  of  Ua 
Ithii)  itmiir— thiit  i».  i«vulation.    Out.  Iliis  term, 
in  oumu  innliiaoin  It  nnliy  intpUtui  Iho  vilinlu 
't-lw  fitcli'i'i'a  vldvli  oi'  *lsllu1(^c■I  of  tli«  Hiiiiliu. 
' '  nppluvl    In   ih»    four    pvinolMtl    Itooki  of 
wnlinei.  Tim*  are  Ilia  Hicti.  VaJiMb.  Slnmn, 
in'a.    IV  KI);v«iJit4lh>iti  tliu  ndbal  rlch.'ta 
iaicnduil  to  bo  load  on  oitckhou*  whon  onoo- 
ty«n  and  hyittai  to  th*  utemuals,)  ileitiaa  ara 
liyDiR  law;  (tia  Yajiiabi|h>aiyu>i 'luaaurifliw'; 
itfly  ki  (iblalinnB   and   wcrifiru,  and   cnntjiint 
tplAl  fur  upTlain  rllui  to  be  jiert'umied  at  tbe 
uin0«  of  the  moon,  and  hyinna  tind  diinctiona 
obwIuM  to  lh<  Ruuitia;   the  tjdnitvuila  oou> 
of  lynratl  charaoltr  to  be  recited  with  melody ; 
.Uiartttveda.  uihich  i>  conndcrcd  to  bu  of  Inter 
■  aetdon  tof  luded  In  tlie  laroi '  Ibe  Vi'daa,'  cou< 
ioii»  bynuu  and  mcantatioiu,  tbo  icrcat«r  [lart  of 
tatandad  for  the  dvalruclion  and  purdition  of 
M.    To  thesBtiooka  of  their  Scripture  tlivHinduaal- 
ha  KKBttat  lanntity  :  lb«y  aaeribo  tolhaniltu  liifthtwl 
litj,  and  stale  lluit  Bi-ahniA  hlniaall'  made  them  iiro 
bom  hia  moiilh,  or  that  he  milked  lliera  oiil  mim 
D  air.  and  IVom  tha  »un  ( jtf«nrf,  t.  23),  (br  tlia 
bnuaaee  of  llie  iimvirtal  •a«'JtiDoe.     According  to 
lition  they  wem  coeval  with  creation,  nliich  Iiad 
l«n  blaea  accoi'dinic  la  Uui  lawa  of  a  pre-txintinK 
■iMaau.  rM.  21.)  They  were  however  «tatl(ired ; 
nnda  elate  Ihet  Ihey  nvre  loat  (Qx/l  Led.,  p.  7) ; 
la  not  till  aAer  many  yvnn  UiU  a  UUhi,  or  *  aage,' 
[Uiem  and  gave  them  tha  I'omi  in  which  they  now 
rn.    Thii  hrmn§:ement  nrocurad  to  the  editor  tiiu 
■Vytai, 'the  amuiger.'    He  1»  iiaid  to  have  lived 
—  years  ago;  hence  hie  nimamc  of  PwiSpaiilytina, 
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kVariouH  aa^ces  au^led  him  in  his 
H  had  divided  the  whole  of  the  tVa^nnenta  of  the 
uto  four  parti,  be  lati)(ht  Ihem  aevtrally  to  tour 
M  puplla.  Paylft  learnt  the  Rl^eda,  vaie'am- 
t  van  in^tnictrd  in  the  Yajiirviida,  whilit  the 
1  Waa  tauRlit  to  Jaimini,  aiid  Siiuiantu  had  to  )>rix 
to  the  Alharvnil'a.  Honever  in  the  cnump  of  time 
ipils  uf  lh«c  four  wftes  allorcd  l[>mt^  llnui^  in  (ho 
«meat  of  the  evventl  Vudaa  which  had  been  lianded 
b>  them,  and  thcrebv  they  licrame  CoiindeK  of  dif- 
■Aoula,  whioli  are  termed  H'ttkhtat  Ihcae  are  very 
■h  u  mav  be  collectiul  by  the  l^t  Hiat  there  are 
Miiui  a  llinuuuid  S'lktUU  of  the  SOmaveda.  But 
piKiice  between  tbesie  varloue  tchools  of  the  Veda 
gjf  is  not  materiaJ :  it  chiefly  rout*  upon  a  mere 
niliun  of  thu  varioua  hymn&  vihich  conatilute  their 
b.  or  oolledion  of  sacred  »on^  and  ha*  conac' 
e  no  influence  on  the  doctrine  which  tlicy  conlsia. 
kt^lbi-H!  four  Vedaeia  divided  iolo  leio  pai1i».the  8iui- 
pUie  BrilhmAn'a,  The  latter  of  which  i*  a  collection  of 
and  maxima  (Colebrooke.i.  12,  nolo),  ur.  according 
1  Inuialntion  of  'Manu.'  iv,  100,  of  cliaptera  on 
jQlea  of  iiod.  Under  the  head  of  the  Brllbmnn'a 
la  tha  Hindiu  comprehend  alio  the  vorioua  Upani- 
Adh  belonc  Id  tt :  lliese  are  of  a  more  dogmaliu 
j(and  ekhtDit  in  a  mom  r-ompiehensive  form  Ihn 
if  which  aro  cJincuiely  expreaaed  in  the  fm^nii^ntg. 
^ftct  are  all  that  can  be  truly  aaid  lo  t'omi  an 
The  four  l^parcdju  or  aubvedas.  and  the 
or  aupplemeotary  parla  of  the  vedae,  with 
maa,  or  *ubordinat«  nvla,  coiMtltule  in  i^eat 
.  wal  Und  ofKlerolurewhivli  eiiablei  onv  better  to 
|Bd  the  tenor  of  the  saored  Trayl  <,tho  name  under 
■  ree  vcdo*  nio  collcctivcJy  understood:  it 
(.<nara*,  I..  !.!(.>/.  4  a.) 
a  la  the  flrvt  iu  order,  and  itti  Sanhitd  uon- 
or  prayers  from  various  saints  or  Klthi')  tu 
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'i'-<.  who  in  thn   knj^iia^u  of  llie  imL^ 

The  cii'cumstanco  tint  thv  niuno  ut 

iiiiiitmaaie  ttenotnlly  piMerved.  and  iit 

11  i-icn  in  liio  led.  wunld  be  iniile  siif- 

;i^:'.it.  Ml  ,>i>i.i'  Utnl  thcM  ptimHval  uint*  w«v«  ihem- 

maIvl's  Uiu  uuUiuis  of  Iheie  pray«n;    but   the  lliodui. 

JKoloua  of  the  dlvmv  oiiiria  itf  Ilieir  ficiiptnrw.  evpliiiu 

llii*  by  tayine  Ibat  tlie  HWu,  M-liose  name  ii  attached  to 

line  of  the  Mautran.  waa  inertly  tiia  Unit  lo  whom  lbs 

MW»d  word*  were  ollhi-r  mvcalod,  or  bv  wlinm  Ihcir  uae 

and  applicutioa  were  ftrnt  diacovered.    'lluiViida,  like  thir 

othen,  ha»  au  explanatory  table  of  content*,  which  la 

cnlli^d  Aniikrvmnnl.  and  waa  uompoaed  by  KiltyityaRa; 

mid  il  II  In  Ihiii  table  that  the  names  of  tlie  buUiot*  of  tha 

of  the  HlKveila  have  linen  haodfld  down  ivilh  tJic 


hyni 
Ved 


'edait 


rtf. 


The  DevaUa  seem  lo  be  a*  various  and  ntiroeruua  u  the 
aulhiira  of  the  prayen  addrcwed  to  them,  aod  their  titlaa 
and  functivna  give  lo  the  r«]i^on  of  the  Vodaa  tba  uha- 
racTer  of  an  elemental  womldp.  From  Ihe  Sunliitl  nf  thta 
Veda  il  appmini  not  unlikely  lliat  It  was  no :  the  invooa- 
lioua  whiclk  it  coutun*  ore  ohiefiy  addrewcd  lo  the  deiltea 
oi  Bre.  of  Uie  finuameiit,  of  the  wimK  tliu  waaona,  tha 
moun,  Itie  inn;  who  are  iii«itcd  to  be  preaent  at  tlia  eaen. 
tlce,  ur  appealed  lu  for  weaiOi,  or  fur  Ino  tcmnliiiK  of  their 
levoi'al  bcnnfleial  (jualilies.  The  SaiiltiUt  of  llUa  Veda 
coiitalQi  many  mantma  witich  may  truly  tin  eJaweil  with 
Kime  of  the  flnot  upecimi^na  uf  poetry  we  pnaacu:  bwl 
thia  praise  eannot  bo  cKtended  to  the  compovllun  of  the 
Sreator  pari  of  them :  the   ureiaea  and  petiliur 
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littln  *uned  and  farely  show  iii^iii  uf  vigour  of  thouvbt  a 
feliuily  of  dilution.  Thi*  however  is  only  a  proof  of  Ihvi 
hiirh  antiquity ;  man  had  not  yet  shaKL-n  olf  the  Imm- 


meie  uf  nature ;  his  individuality  had  nul  yet  dculsred 
itaelf;  henco  ttie  Mimutimen  ehildisb  add/esoa  ia  a 
deity  of  some  element  which  was  only  eoniidernt  in  lie 
nearest  relation  lo  tlioMi  who  j>ranounccil  them.  Rhaiairi- 
wllJB's  hymn  to  the  mominf;  dawn,  wliiuh  i*  extroolBl  Inmi 
the  anil  book  of  thi*  SanhitA,  Bud  wbr  published  by  Dr. 
Hoaenin  In* 'Kigyedin  Specimen,'!*  inilveublimc.idtluinEh 
the  nbjaet  of  Ihe  invocation  ia  only  wetuth.  It  opena  wuh, 
tlie  following  liac,  whioh  in  the  original  is  mn^^ilicenl  i 
'  The  f^lowiuK  rays  of  dawn  rue  hk«  Uie  gulden  watCB  of 
the  ocean.'  llie  request  also  is  not  preuod  as  it  is  ia  the 
second  hymn  of  the  firat  hook.  It  i»  traiulated  by  Vta- 
IVssor  VViliKin,  in  his '  Oxford  Lectures,'  p.  10,  and  eontaiue 
the  folluwin|T  venw :  ■  Indra  and  Vayii,  tltis  juiee  ha* 
beet)  nruparea;  uome  with  beooflla for  ua;  vmly  tlie  liba- 
tion  ileairea  you ;'  vihich  is  followed  by  a  ^real  number  of 
liiiits  of  llic  came  kind,  and  justifies  (he  cxprvuiun  uf  Iho 
learned  profeaaor  when  he  aays  that  tlie  i>hoit'<U((hlvd 
vanities  of  Immiin  do»irc  alone  conililutcd  the  sum  of  the 
Hindu's  prayer. 

The  HlgvedaSnnhilS  contains  in  its  third  book  the  cele- 
brated Gflyatrt.  which  tliough  repealed  more  than  once  in 
other  ve<la»,  appeaiv  to  have  originally  belonged  to  tlie 
KIch.  as  it  ia  admitted  on  all  hand*  that  Vie'wSmitra  was 
the  Hfalil  uf  llie  wautm  where  it  ooeun,  and  the  other 
hymna  of  this  aa^e  all  form  part  of  this  book,  The  follow- 
ing  is  the  sacred  line  whicii  it  is  enjoined  should  be  rv- 
^eated  witliout  intenaiMiun,  and  ia  declared  to  be  Ihe  must 
(Manu,  ii-  77. 7H) :  '  Let  us  meditate  on  the  nilor- 
able  liglit  of  the  divine  ruler  (Savitrl,  'the  sun');  may  it 
guide  om'  Intellect*.'  TIte  true  interpretation  of  this  pa»- 
sa^e  is  given  by  Colchrooke  (£mwi,  i.  139.  140) ;  but  u 
il  IS  entirely  based  upon  the  authority  of  a  Hindu  law- 
eivtr,  who  viewed  the  holy  text  in  a  \iiry  mysterioiis  liehl. 
we  own  that  the  vxplanatioD  uHen  mure  diSiculties  than 
the  original  text  ever  can  when  taken  in  ita  natural  sciuk-. 
't  is  however  of  the  givatest  imoortiuice,  and  occur*  iu 

arious  forms  in  must  uf  the  wurtn  vibitih  constitute  Ihe 
body  of  Hiiulu  theology.  It  i»  oonliiiuaJly  brought  tbr- 
ward  aa  it  proof  of  the  monotJieism  of  the  Vcdas.  and  «a 
such  it  may  well  he  lakem  since  nil  the  cummcntatora 
agree  Uiat  it  is  not  Ihe  viitible  material  sun  which  is  mnant 
by  thu  wonl  Snvitrl.  but  that  divine  ti^it  whioh  illumines 

I,  delishta  all,  l^om  which  all  prooeeti,  to  which  all  must 
return,  and  wliich  alone  can  irmtliate  mir  iiilellects.  iSir 
W.  Jones'*  jVonii.  p.  10;  C'ul.-i'M.r.i",  I  r  CM  >  Other 
hymiu  of  tide  Sanbitu  ^Uf  '••  i><'  the 

belief  iri  one  God,  and  easui'l  I  '  in'one 

contiuni:d  inUieteatb  ehaptoi  >'  -  iiana- 

lated  by  ColobiDoke  Cii!i*dj/w.  1 Ik  lul- 

lowing  manner:  ■Tbenlliere  "a*,  u^j  l-iIh 
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no  wo::d  r.or  ^aV,  r.or  aisht  a:yj%e  it :  nothinz.  anyw^here, 
2  n  t>.  *  :  Ap  p . .".  *r«  o  f  ar,  y  on*^.  i  n  vol  -.in?,  o  r  i  n  v  ol  v  ed :  nor 
n  f,^ :  ••-  =:  *-  fi  a  r.d  '1-4 1  z^  r o':  -s .  D^a: h  w a»  no* :  nor  t he  n  was 
:rrr.i.'.rjii..*v  :  '.-.:  'i.-'.::':r:on  of  day  or  nizht.  Bat  Tnat 
:>.•«:%.•:.*;  i  -//..o  -t  aff.a.':on.  -jinzle  -.vhh  her  the  power  oi 
c r •: i * . ■-* :.  '•'•  :.o  in  »5  -T* a: 'j 'r'i  *•. i •  h : n  I • ."  The  hy m ns  w h : ch 
';  y :. ' % ; '.  'i % '  •  r. '. ••  i  ?!0  a *; . i  m arke  J  a.-  tJiis  are  ge n t rally  i n  a 
'J ::?':: ':.'.•.  -*>>;  o:  com:)«'r!:Mo:i  Jr:»ni  the  i>i:al  one.  and 
::. '/'.\ y  ?> •  ■ . -/r; z  "^  * h e  ! '/ ter  y* r*.  of  t h e  c o j  1  e c*t ion. 

Tr.^r  •:.«:',; '-•y.'il  po.-i on  of  thi-?  Vt^ia  U  called  the  Aita- 
f  «•  -.  %.  ;i  ,■ :» .'j  rr. ?i :/>.  /v*^  / y>» ,  i .  2.J , .  fro m  iS  h  a v i  r.  z  he e n  re c-it ed 
h;.  n  -••i:- :  ;.«irr.' ,1  A;*:trfry«.  /'//(/.,  p.  -W  ;  and  here  we 
fc,..'vvjy  prrc'-:'. '■  a  r:iore  dozmHtir;  ciiarf-Ttt-r:  they  are  no 
f ;. 0 :•>  f . .  r: J r.  •  o r  ' . : a v »; : ■>  to  the  d«: i ♦  it s  o f  t h e  i;  1  c m en t s  :  but 
r;  -/lA  o;  .'r.Jip.vii':^.  y^m*:  of  v.hi'.'h  se'.-m  to  he  of  historical 
jr;.;>'./  :  v.\;:^t  '/.i.'rr-.  ar;d  'h';  irrrat'rr  part  of  them,  relate 
*o  ;<:..:•-■/ 1 ■!  ''•e;e:::o:iif-»  ar.d  tJieolozica!  mattfrs.  AVhat 
•Ai.-.  o'i-'-  :.'•:]/  hj:i''-d  fit  i:i  th^r  Sarihi*  i  appears  in  the 
I5;.i..:::;i';':t  i  i  -'i  r!io7"  a'!v:iric«.''l  :-,*a::^'  of  development,  and 
'ij'f  '!  /'.'*;::.■:  of  M'.r:oth*::-;ii  !■»  r;jo:e  clearly  ostahjiihed. 
Vitr  I,".':  1  f,:.'.y  ':').:iy-iH:  l:i»r  iolIoAin^'  jKi.*-aze,  v.hich  is 
ta >:'■'!  l;fi;r:  Wi*-  Ai';ir:;y'i  A:a:»"va'Ka.  a  part  r.f  this  Br:lh- 
in:j.':;i  V:,*  -7/:.  1.  17  -'v.it!i  our  Ia-:t  rrioVition  from  the 
S.'ir:!i:V'i,  io  -:tM-:y  o'lr-"]-. '-i  of  v. hat  i-*  h'.-:e  advanced: — 
'  < »..!'!  r.i.lly  ii.i«r  v.;i,s  indi-'r'I  .<^'/"/  only:  noThin?  eUe  what- 
"'/ev'T  eM-**d.  ac!i\e  or  iriJicti-.e/  Hk  thought,  *  1  \\ill 
create  worJ  1-.'  ^c^:.  This  oh-.ervation  would  justify  us  in 
cori-.id':i.':z  th<'  I'l'ihrnarra-j  of  the  Vedas  to  he  of  a  period 
»:Mh-ie'|iie;il  to  that  of  th»*  conipo-^ition  of  the  Mantras  as  it 
v..'f»  fir-st  h'TZL^f'-^tr-d  hy  f.'olf-brooke  '/i*A</;/*.  i.,  p.  12  ,  and 
more  ripi-ciuJly  the  Aitareya,  which  it.-elf  constitutes  an 
L']>aniih:ui  of  tti<;  VrdanoA  under  consideration,  and  seems 
to  be  even  later  than  the  re^t  of  the  Kfzvfda-Briihman'a; 
for  nivtholrcnca!  per.-ons,  which,  it  is  a.-scertciincd.  are  of  a 
coiiipjii:itiv«rly  uvAvni  ori'^m,  ap]jc'ar  not  unfiequently  in 
its  piiL'es.  '\Vindiir-hmaun,  p.  l4bT.  But  it  is  ratlier  its 
doctiirn^  wliii.-h  v.ouIjI  d<-tract  soinetljinz  from  its  anticpiity. 
It  tca'-hf'S  tin;  way  to  supieme  intelligence  ;  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  wavof  kiiowlcdzr  :*knowledL'e  is  lis^ht,  and  Brahma 
himself  is  tills  hijlit.  At^erthisit  treats  of  a  coi>nioi;ony, 
which  is  remarkable,  since  it  seems  to  have  paved  the 
way  to  tlwr  Pantheistic  doctrines,  which  subsequently  en- 
^'I'udercd  Polytheism,  and  helped  to  involve  the  religion 
of  the  Hindus  in  an  almost  iinj)cnctrable  web  of  conflicting; 
opinions.  TIm-  (.'rcator,  it  is  ^aid,  iirst  formed  a  man  fioni 
whom  every  elenu-nt,  or  rather  all  natuie,  proceeded  in 
the  foUowini^  manner: — *  the  eyes  opened  :  liom  the  eyes 
a  ^'lance  spiuni;:  fioni  th;it  irlalice  the  sun  was  produced,' 
&c.  But  then  all  tho-sc  separate  elements,  such  a**  lii^ht, 
air,  fire,  &c.,  came  to  him  and  retpiested  he  should  t;ivc 
tiieni  a  loiin  :  they  cliose  the  humjin  body,  and  made  it  up 
amont;  tlieinsehcs;  so  that  man  i»  here  distinctly  stated 
to  be  a  microcosm.  Other  ch:ii)ters  of  this  book  att'ord 
suHicient  evidence,  as  (,'ulebrooke  states,  that  the  an- 
tient  Hindu  n-liirion  recognises  only  oneCJod,  yet  does  not 
sufficiently  di>ciiminate  the  cn-ature  Un\n  the  creator. 
We  shall  conclude  with  statiiii;  that  the  two  chaj)tei*s 
of  the  Aitareya  Biahman'a,  as  we  find  them  translated 
in  ( 'olebrookc  Kssays^  i.  :J7  and  '1 1  ,  thouich  they  certainly 
evince  a  i:reater  a^ititjuity  than  the  Araifyaka,  are  never- 
theless so  full  of  the  miraculous  ])ower  of  prie>ts,  and 
attach  so  much  more  importance  to  the  priestly  office  than 
the  hvmns  of  the  Sanhita,  that  we  scarcely  hesitate  to 
abiile  l>y  (»nr  fn-sl  decision,  and  to  call  them  productions  of 
a  later  date.  The  Tpanishads  which  form  part  of  this 
Ve«la  will  be  con>idered,  toilet  her  with  all  the  othei-s, 
towaiils  the  end  of  this  article. 

Tlie  i»riehts  who  ti'iieh  the  KTirveda  are  "called  *Hotris' 
from  the  roct  lnn\  "  to  call,"  or  '  to  itivoke.' 
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having  been  a  pnpil  of  Vais'ampayanm.     We  shall  'liss- 1 
fore  consider  them  separately.  ' 

The  Black  Yajurveda,  wtiich  ia  also  called  the  Tirt- 
nya  Yajush.  from  the  sage  Tittiri  ^Colebr.,  p.  16,  i-^ 
w'a.?  the  third  in  succession  as  teacher  of  this  part  oi'u 
Scriptures,  bezins  its  Sanhiti  with  the  followinz  pn>e'  - 
*  I  gather  theJ.  O  branch  of  the  Veda,  for  the  sake  of  .-c 
I  pluck  thee  for  the  sake  of  stren^h.  Calves,  ye  ire  Lit 
unto  air  that  is.  as  wind  supplies  the  world  by  meai^  i 
rain,  so  do  ye  supply  sacrifices  by  the  milkinz  01  cert 
May  the  luminous  generator  of  worlds  make  vou  trjz 
success  in  the  best  of  sacraments.'  This  is  followec  ir 
prayers  to  be  recited  at  the  performance  of  certain  w: 
lices.  either,  domestic,  public,  occasional,  or  such  ua 
appointed  by  law  or  fixed  by  the  seasons.  The  jinja 
relative  to  domestic  worship  are  contained  in  th«  :Vi: 
and  fifth  books  of  this  Sanhita.  and  as  consecrated  lti 
one  of  its  most  important  requisites,  the  greater  pajt  :f  L* 
mantras  treat  of  this  subject.  Tlie  songs  re  latin?  r:*jr 
celebrjited  >acrifice  of  the  honse,  or  Aj»*wamedha,  and  ">» 
which  accompany  the  usual  oblations  to  the  manes  liiii 
or  patriarchs  .  form  part  of  the  seventh  book,  wliich  .^'ii 
la.st  in  the  collection.  The  Sanscrit  term  for  \}it  lC£ 
kind  of  sacrifice  is  Htrimedha,  and  there  are  manr  '-xii 
which  are  purposely  written  to  prove  this  inslitutian  ti  t» 
of  divine  ongin  :  it'  also  forms  tne  subject  of  a  ve^  ia'p 
resting  but  rare  tract,  which  seems  indeed  to  L>e!ui;r  ■: 
this  A'eda.  and  is  preser\ed  in  Wilson's  collection  i'  i 
Bodleian  Libnuy  of  Oxford.  The  Jyotisht'oma  i^  a »;  jk- 
did  sacrifice,  at  which  it  is  reauired  that  no  le*  rla 
>ixteen  priests  should  ofiiciate  and  prepare  the  Somi^L-ct: 
it  means  '  the  sacrifice  to  light ;'  and  the  mantras  rt'jl\H 
to  it  are  contained  in  the  same  book,  and  treat  of  tht : j» 
of  preparing  and  drinking  the  juice  of  the  acidastiijA 
of  which  more  will  be  said  under  th©  Samave^la.  I: 
them  we  find  continual  invocations  to  the  sun,  tht  n>:A 
the  fire,  the  air,  and  they  are  in  full  accordance  with  ta* 
of  the  Rtgveda,  with  tlus  only  difference,  that  tlie  t«^ 
of  their  authors  are  not  pret»er\'ed,  and  that  they  art  ;t> 
rally  ascribed  to  the  Devatas  themselves.  ;i'o!eb:-  -, 
p.  f-l.)  Another  sacrifice,  which  it  is  enjoined  shi-u  i  l« 
performed  every  spring  in  honour  of  tlie  s^-ason.  istilri ' 
the  Agnisht'oma,  or  *  sacrifice  to  lire.'  Tlie  mantns  «t  d 
are  recited  on  this  occa^iion  are  chiefly  addres^  10  ^ 
sun,  or  to  its  representative  on  earth,  "tlie  sacrificii!  t.i 
and  are  distributed  into  five  parts,  to  be  read  *eTefi.h 
during  five  days,  when  a  series  of  oblations  are  madei 
fire  ;  and  these  constitute  the  sacrifice  :  pravers  relui-^'J 
sacrifice  in  general  (adhwaraj  form  part  of  the  fir^tbM 
of  the  Yajurveda  Sanhita,  and  occur  also  in  several  iraj- 
tei-s  of  the  fcixth:  the  mantras  on  the  imposing  cervtai^r 
Kajasuya,  which  can  only  be  perfonned  by  a  i:ni*.f* 
monarch  attended  by  his  tributary  princes,  are  al*o  n> 
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\alkya,  one  of  \\\^  twent\-se\eu  pupiU.  The  myth  which 
was  Mibso(|uently  employed  to  account  l\)r  this  is  too 
ab^ird  ti>  be  introduced  here:  we  refer  the  n-ader  to  the 
•  Vishn'upuiana.'  ch.  iii.,  sect.  5:  and  to  ('olebiooke  .Aa-v., 
i.,  pp.  W  IG  .  This  oriirinal  division  is  the  principal  one. 
The  Yaju>h  of  Vajnyavalkya  is  termed  White,  while  that  of 
his  ina>ier  is  calleil  IJiaek  :  nor  is  it  a  mere  discrepancy  in 
the  text  \\lueh  e»>n>titutes  the  diilerenee  between  these 
two  books :  they  are  tjuite  sepamte  works.  The  *  \iiiuul 
Arai.'yaka'  states  that  V.ijnyavalkui  has  iiad  a  revelation 
of  his  o\Mi,  and   the  *  KandYtiiuk'nima *  denies  even  his 


tained  in  the  first  book.     As  many  oV  the  topics  o:*:&i«  | 
hymns   are  common   to   both  the  Vajiirveda*,  we  lia- 
notice  those  which  are  worth  consideration  in  speakinjui 
the  Vajas'aneyi,  or  the  White  Yajush.      Tlie   follo«r* 
passasre,  which  gives  a  good  notion  of  the  im|)ortancc  whj.a 
this  Veda  attaches  to  sacrifices,  will   serve  as  a  sjHiinw 
of  thcTaittiiTya:— 'They(the  Hudras,  Vasiis,  and  AdiT.m 
three  kinds  of  elemental  deities  who  were  the  first  crtaliw 
artcr  the  creation  of  the  earth)  addressed  the  Lord  uf  edi- 
tion, reciuestinghim  to  direct  them  in  jwrforming  a  sota 
act  of  religion.     lie  caused  the  Vasus  to  sacrifice  wi!.^t!i 
Agnishtoma ;  and  they  conquered  this  world,  and  t^v^  r 
he  caused  the  Hudras  to  sacrifice  with  the  Ukthva.ri 
they  obtained  the  middle  region,  and  gave  it  a\«ai :  i» 
caused  the  Adityas  to  sacrifice  with  the  Atiratra.  arilithcy 
actpiired  that  {i.e.  the  other)  world,  and    srave  it  awiy" 
The  commentatoi-s  supply  the  ellipsis  in  these  sen\ cm 
by  adding  *  to  the  priests,'  or  *  for  a  sacrificial  fot.'  i^ 
gettiuir  that  man  had  as  yet  not  been  created  :  theSansf:^ 
verb  by  which  '  irave  it  away'  is  rendered,   mav  be  vt:< 
well  translated  by  "  gave  it  uj),*  which   would  be  m  !'. 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  tlie  pa.**!^. 
and  make   the  sacrifice   the   more  perfect.      (;oUbnvl» 
Ksfttiyft,   i.  7i)    liiw  however  followed  the    interpn.'Ta!iOc 
of  the  commentator,  and  his  authority  is  of  too  crea*  i 
weight  to  allow  our  suggestion  to  stand  by  its  side'    Tla 
specimen  is  taken  from  the  last  book  oi    the  Yajurrftk 
Sanhita. 

The  TaittiiTya  Aran  y a  contains  lectures,  of  which  th« 
fii;st  six  treat  of  religious  observances  and  the  bcnrfit 
arising  from  sacrifice,  which  is  more  er?ecial]y  ios^ti^i  j 
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p  tliii  Vtdo.  and  \i«wvil  in  th.-  li-hi  ,ii   n  i-n  ;-)   ,  t. 
iintinutliKi.    W«  luvc  not  Im 
Uraan'R  of  Uil,  VuLi.  .jT«n\' 
ilafiiramlinn  of  II*  cuiitt-nh 

ir  illivdiwu  rclalivn  u>  ■ 

itpn.     Bat  a<t  liin  Arun  ■ 
the  ltiutire[ii»l  [Hielion  ot  ll<<  I 

[nniiry  i\»tiii«orKii  Upsiiiih.i  ;  ,i 

nlitleiitha'Tailtii^vakn;'  11  I.../       .,i 

Wilurt  oC  Uic  Atfti'i'yn.  lln-  .miir.-i  i-  m.'  i-hhu.- 
>  vfaif,  neul^ ;  r.  o.  tlie  univouJ  w>til  :>,  mi*i  it  v 
Oil  in  <t  liiml  of  dialo^o  belvreun  Vanin'a  luid  hit 
Aipi.  w1ii>  U  duMron»  of  knowine  the  mifbt/  aivB- 
towcvct.  the  firal  cl«liiuti(iii  of  Bntbnia  which  1?«- 
^^  i»  Jxm  only  ni)»:K-ftdt  him,  and  iiuluco  him 

R)  liutltor ;  tor  wlien  lli«  yocitbftil  inquirtr  lieani 
^  rnllic*  llrat  I)iiihn)&  iva»  Ihal  Cma.  wlieaoe  al] 
ife  piiMlutwiI,— Uml  by  which  tliey  U»c— llial  to- 
>li)Gh  Xhrv  tenii.  and  inlu  wliicli  t)i«>-  piucr— lie 
id  that  BralimH.  matt  he  (nud :  Tor  atl  bvinf^  ari^ 
produced  Uxiin  food ;  when  liotn  tti«y  live  by  i'doU. 
BU  tbty  din  they  heoonw  luod.  Uk  next  ricp  in 
rki)c«m«nt  luviAnli  tniUi  was  tli&t  Bi'uliiuii  wn* 
i  for.  said  be,  all  btixxgt  hva  by  brwtii,  and  tbey 
tu  broslh.    Tbi«  however  Uid  not  mtiify  him :  luk 

Ella  him  tliiit  Brahma  in  iirofound  meditation .  and 
cihim  think  that  iutdJuct  wu  what  he  wiucht. 
1  (riu,]|aii«  (hat  Aiianda,  or  ' feiicitj.'  it  BnUum,  and 
«top«.  Tlw  chapter  concludes  with  wyinc  that  lie 
DV»th»rottB  00  the  «ame  aupporl  oq  which  tlii* 
i*  tbunileil.  that  ir.  on  ll>«  supreme  ethereal  Siiiril. 
t  ho  is  great  by  pto^iiy,  by  eattlo  and  by  holj' 
,iiM.  and  greal  by  propitiuuii  celebrity.  It  is  uurioiu 
be  gnulual  ntupa  by  which  IIIul^  rate  Trou  the 
«ct  raaterlallum  lo  numelhiiiK  hi;;hef  merely  b}|  the 
ion  ofdilffiMnt  idm*  to  the  ttaine  fomiula  a4  given 
firflier  at  Uu:  beginning  of  his  philotophical  iit- 
r  It  U  neodloM  ti>  repeat  thai  ipeculatioiu  likci 
fM  by  no  RioaTw  have  pretensions  lo  llie  n&iue  agv 
^mnii  or  Ibu  Hanliitd. 

ite  Yajush.  or  the  VSjan'aneyt.  i»  divided  in  a 

r  lu  that  of  (he  TaitiirTva ;  but  il»  SanhiU  u 

sorter,  aiitl  diflVrx  from  that  oC  the  lllaek  Vt^iwli 

niajf  the  nametof  the  aiithon  by  ivhum  lliu  kc~ 

mliiwnpreiuidfewvd  to  th*  DevBl^.   Tlieae  RIbMs 

(Uythe  Mine  with  tlioxc  uf  the  mfveda  tianbillL, 

IVppe&ni  llial  many  hvmn»  beloiiic  to  both  ool1et;tlonw ; 

|tne  Vajuiih  iliwll  ac  1^11(1  wleilg(-4  the  nla^oriam,  m  it 

»  entitling  a  tcctinn  nf  lii*  Kanhita  lUeh,  we  wtcd 

itate  as  to  the  work  tu  wliieh  they  orieinally  tK- 

ES^OM  which  may  proMrly  l>a  Mid  to  liava  tlt«ir 

^r«  are  those  whioh  rolAtotoiatirille«Kau<lreIigiau« 

oiea,  and  which  Iteat  »f  Die  aubjeeta  ootioeU  in  our 

lint  «f  the  Taittirlya  SanhitS.    But  aa  it  would  be  t»- 

I  li)  euumuule  tltem  al^or  m>  many  quelnlloiu  thiiB 

vocading  Vudas,  we  shall  hmit  cmrwive*  tu  lite  dnei- 

n  ol  Ivio  pointa  which  are  ver^  material  fot  the  rij;ht 

ralaudtns  o(  tlie  aniicnt  rcli|non  nf  the  lUiuliu.  and 

li  in  t\m  Veda  receive  a  aaliid'itutury  nolulion.    Theur 

lic  Au'waoirclha,  or  Mhe  sacrifice  of  the  horse  ;'  and 

'imuiliauiedha,  or  '  the  aacriticc  of  man.'    Before  we 

led  however  it  will  be  necessary  tu  utate  tlinl  the 

man'a  nf  the  Vi^jai^Hjicyt  obspryexjhe  tame  order  in 

mungeiuent  of  the  prece])l>  cimccrnint;  reliirious  rilm 

h  had    been  followed  m  the  arraiijcement  of  the 

bclonKins  ti>   Ihem  in  the   Sanbitii,  and  tliat 

ifoct  paruUeliiim  enables  u*,  and  even  aeeitw  tu  au- 

jta,  to  throw  them  toeother,  and  not  to  treat  theni 

Illy,  a*  we  have  doiw  liithvrtn,  at  leart  with  regiird 

^aubject.    'tlie  Hindu  eommeutaton  theninelven  ex- 

iheHo  chapten  in  the  Mme  manner  id  both  portionx 

111  Veda.    The  sacrifice  of  ihn  hoiae.  for  wliieh  (he 

i  ilaeir  declarca  that '  wliouiever  pcrlimtui  il  coiu)"*^ 

orlds,  ovcrcninea  death,  expialeti  md,  atnite*  for  lAcri- 

'—a  text  qiuitvd  tiy  tlic  philtwoplicr  Guad'apfldti  iu 

omment  an  the  second  SAtra.  or  *Aplioiiam    of  Ib'- 

ktlUin'a'ii  fiankhya  KArikn — ia  an  iiulitulion  which 

Qveti  rue  lo  maiiy  Joulila  tu  to  Uie  purity  of  tlie  orl- 

[.nltKion of  tlia  Hintliu ;  but  which,  if  really  nttendad 

lalied,  would  be  cntirciy  celiptiod  hy  Uic  nbomi- 

a  Ittmtan  Bticrificv.    Tliu  circtuiuiluntv  Ihattlii^ 

wlha  alivayn  vods  in  the  slaughter  of  the  animnl 

kgr  it  bk  perromicJ  at  the  nreaenl  dw,  and  that  a 

'^.C,  No.  IIKW. 
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Itll'l  llFPl]IUaliaUlt><lllr>  ll:l^  Ji  :jl1.   Iii'i 

liiod  by  the  Tim.-         ■   ■ 
srvai  Kimblaoi'i-  ": 
irev'  Iht!  •H|{c«  »l. 
iaiu  &  cinuiiFtuiit  t<  i 
iwiMfcially  ainee  tin-  AIjIl'  !' 

Siu-j-iinri  duit  jirincijuHii  A 
rahmeit,  (umtftunl  la  Pi  ' 
SacrilU*  du  Clieval.'&c,  |-< 

bulcd  ttt  oonflrra  it.     Tlie  prrii.iniiiu 

de«aribeil  iti  thia  wnrk  acrcei  tiid,  i:>l  m  iiio>t  ^tuiU  with  tha  1 
doxcription  given  in  the  Kaiiii>aa'n  li..  sect.  U.  12.  13. 1 
Seramiiorv  edition):  but  ther<?   ih  nutWiov  in  the  anlik'nt  1 

epos  that  could  nuggust  tbi-  ti^vniiii:Liiiii>  I'l  V,i,'  xu-red  rila  f 
to  linvn  been  ciich  at  staleil  i  :  lur  b«r«  I 

we  see  Uic  officiating  priest  p'  .>  vidim  J 

and  addreaa  the  aacritleial  l.<.'  ' 
'Knife,  thou  carric»t  in  tin  i  ■ 
wcapua.    1  nhaJl  me  tlicc  Ict  Hi 

GMCM  thyself  uf  its  blood  and 
I  il  anu  rouie  Uic  Cclitity  of  the  celc*liid>.'    Ue  tlHin 
*plit»  the  head  of  the  animal,  arn!  -varioii?  r>.'nTnotii«»  btU' 


■■■  f!c*h  I, 
In  aiiy.' 
!  of  the. 


the  \iii\im.    There  U  not  <:. 

thine  of  thi*  kind   in  the  K 

detiulx  allending  lliu  t;rettl  <  >  . 

the  description  of  tu  drattiiiiiL 

tainly  not  liavc  been  orait.tcii  I'V  ili,.'  ilil1u-.c  iiJiihor.    We 

may  thereC^re  conclude  that  at  l^e  time  ot  the  campoidtioa 

of  tho  Ilamdyaa'a  thtsc  wicriflco  were  nut  uUeuUed  wlUi 

bloodobed. 

Manu,  who  allndu*  to  the    As'waraedha  ia  maamotui 
puauge*  (of  in  v.  Oi),  gives  no  jiositive  diivcliuiu about  tl  ( 
an  ouiiuMOi)  of  no  im|nirliuit  a  rtln  in  a  body  of  law*  which 
eontnin*  even  tt)e  most  iu'^^nificanl  ainiitiin.  teeiaa  fully 
to  Juidity  the  infcrenc*  we  have  drawn  Ihtm   the  uatin 
of  Valmiki,      And  now  wlicn  wn   come  to   the  Vcdo.  J 
ilHilf,  w«  find  tluU,  thoiiKh  this  ceremony  iacallvd  Mlw 
naerince  uf  the  honte.' — six  hundred  and  nine  aiiimaU  of 
various  presciibed  kiodi,  domesUo  and  wild,  iadtidiuj;  1 
birds,  tiih,  and  reptile*,  are  made  fast,  the  tame  ODct  to  ] 
twenlyKine  posfa.iutd  the  wild  in  th«  interTBlabcf«Gm(h«  1 
pillni»l  and  aller  certain  pnnere  have  been  recited,  tlie  1 
victims  are  let  loose  without  ii^'iiry.  (Cnkbrookc,  vol.  i.,  j 
p. fil.}    From  tills  it  would  appear  thai  the  AswaucdluLi* 'i 
indeed  only  an  emblematic  i:iTDmony,  where  tha  hons  ia  1 

avowedly  meant  Ir- " — *   "i-*-   — •' —  — ' '  — >    ■ 

universal  ma  nil  est  e .  _  ___  _, .... 

Iftut  section  of  the  Taittinyu  Yiym-vccki,  whicli  re»re>oot« 
the  uuivetae.  or  rather  the  urnvmol  soul  uli^d  in  Ihe- 
crration,  na  a  hor*«'»  body,  when  '  mumim;  ia  lius  iMsd,  lU:  J 
Klin  hi*  eye.  the  air  tiis  breutti,'  &e.    Again,  il  appmra  | 
from  the  thnpter  on  the  Punishamedha  that  Hits  also  w«»  ] 
not  the  real  sjMriilice  of  a  man,  but  that  u  hundred  and  ] 
ei^hty-ttve  men,  of  varioua  apecifiied  tolw^  chanulers.  and    , 
Tiroreasinna.  arc  bound  to  «kiven  pmta;  and  aDei  the    I 
hymn  conuerninK  tlic  allegofieal  immolation  of  Ndnlyar' 
hn«  been  redtedT  these  human  victiuu  are  liberated  u 
huif,  and  oblfltiona  of  butter  are  made  on  the  uciifiml 
lire.    Till)  hymn,  which  i»  taken  from  the  Sanhilil  of  tUia 
Vedii,  shows  at  onoe  the  origin  of  Ibu  iottlitntion,  and  givea 
It  trndilion  wliich  runs  tbrouiflunit  the  Brahmanicol  retision 
tliuugb  sometimes  but  oliscurely  mentioned,  and  seumi  to    , 
olf'vr  a  key  to  the  elucidation  of  many  difKcuIlieii  whieh 
ullierwiae  would  impede  the  progress  of^  uur  inc(uiriea :  we 
shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  its  cvnlanls,  and  retain 
the  woidsof'the  text,  nhvn  theyare  deemed  of  importance: 
—'Hie  primeval  beiti^istbeuoivenie,  and  all  tliathaabeeu 
or  will  be :  but  the  oleoients  of  th«  world  are  <«ily  one 
portion  of  tiim  ;  and  three  portions  of  him  an  immortality 
in  heaven.    ■  From  that  ulngle  portion,  aiimanied  the  uni- 
versal aaciiflce,  was  the  holy  ablation  of  biillei  and  curdi 
produced ;  and  this  did  Ihune  all  catUe,  wild  or  duini'stici 
which  aiv  ^vemed  bjriiuitiuut'  (v.  6).    From  him  were 
produced  hones  and  all  boasts  that  have  two  rows  of  teeth, 
&e.    'ilim  the  |[ods,lhedeinigud»  named  Sudliyn,  and  tho 
hoIy*agua,iramoUted  as  a  victim  on  sacred  grans ;  ondthua 
performed  a  solemn  act  «f  religion '  (v.  U).    Wlwt  became 
ef  hit  diiferenl  parts?    "nuinHiulh  U'lamr   n  pncii  ,  liis 
arm  wa*  made  a  soldier ;  hi*  1 1 '  i 

husbandman ; 
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Rolemn  saciifice  which  the  gods  performed  with  him  as  a 
victim,  spring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  sultry 
weather  the  oblation  *  (14).  *  By  that  sacrifice  the  gods 
worshipped  this  victim  :  such  were  primeval  duties ;  and 
thus  did  thejr  attain  heaven,  where  former  gods  and  mighty 
demigods  abide'  (v.  16).  Compare  with  this  the  following 
passage  (Vora  a  hymn  of  the  Utgveda  (x.  10) :— *  That 
victim  who  was  wove,  ^^ith  threads,  on  every  side,  and 
stretched  by  the  labours  of  a  hundred  and  one  gods,  the 
fathers,  who  wove  and  framed  and  placed  the  warp  and 
woof,  do  worship,  Tlie  Purusha  (iii-st  male)  spreads  and 
encompasses  this  web,  and  displays  it  in  this  world  and  in 
heaven.  When  that  antient  sacrifice  was  completed,  sages, 
and  men,  and  our  progenitors  were  by  him  formed.  View- 
ing with  an  observant  mind  this  oblation,  which  primeval 
samts  offered,  I  venerate  them.'  Now  from  tiiis  passage 
it  is  evident  that  Purushamedha  does  not  mean  the  *  sa- 
crifice of  man ;'  but  the  *  oblation  to  the  primeval  male 
Punisha  or  VirSj,'  in  the  same  way  that  PitrTmedha  means 
'sacrifice  to  the  manes.'  There  is  however  no  doubt  that 
the  belief  in  this  self-immolation  of  Brahma  or  Narfiyan'a 
for  the  mirpose  of  creatine:  the  world  and  for  its  benefit, 
as  stated  by  commentators,  gave  rise  to  an  imposing  cere- 
mony for  its  commemoration,  lluit  this  antient  tradition 
of  the  (.-reator's  having  formed  the  universe,  and  all  that  is 
therein  contained  out  of  the  difterent  parts  of  his  body, 
which  were  offered  by  him  to  himself,  and  though  severed, 
yet  encompassed  by  the  irradiations  of  his  soul,  must  have 
had  a  veiy  deep  root  in  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  is  clearly 
proved  by  their  strict  adherence  to  the  division  into  castes, 
wliich,  had  it  been  but  a  j)()htical  institution,  could  have 
never  lasted  so  lonj^-  Tliese  also  are  distinctly  stated  and 
universally  believed  to  have  originated  from  a  quadriparti- 
tion  of  the  Creator  when  he  had  created  himself,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  eleventh  vitrse  of  the  hymn  we  have 
above  quoted  from  tlu*  Sanhita  of  this  Veda.  This  then 
may  be  fairly  taken  ;ts  the  orij^in  of  the  two  famous  sacri- 
fices which  have  occupied  our  attention.  By  a  false  in- 
teii)retation  of  the  name,  and  this  is  but  too  frequently  tl  e 
case  when  old  institutions  fall  into  disuse,  when  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  prescribed  is  forgotten,  and  when 
tne  nations  for  which  they  were  intended  have  suffered 
both  physical  and  moral  decfi-adation,  by  putting  a  wrong 
construction  on  words  which  were  plain  enough  when  the 
good  was  understood  and  valued,  the  modern  abominations 
of  bloody  sacrifices  to  KuU,  premeditated  murder  of  men 
by  Tluigs,  and  the  real  saeritice  of  a  hoi-se,  may  ceiiainly 
have  oriirinuted.  AVe  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
texts  of  the  Veda: — *Th<»  Punishaniedha,  the  As"wa,  and 
the  Gomedha,  are  symbol ieal  sacrifices.*  *  ()  yo  gods,  we 
slaughter  no  victim,  we  use  no  sacrificial  stake,  we  woivhip 
by  the  repetition  of  sacred  verses.'    (^Samaveda  Sanhita, 

p.   <3m,    V.    •^•J 

Oolebrooke  (/i*^«r/.*,  vol.  i.,  j).  r)6^  translates  a  hymn 
belongintj  to  the  Vnjas'ane} T  Satihitfi,  which  relates  to  the 
creation,  and  is  mueh  in  the  same  style  of  composition 
with  those  we  havi'  cited  abovi'.  Another  acco\mt  of  the 
same  subject  is  given  in  the  Nnhad-Ai-airj'aka,  an  Upani- 
bhad  of  this  Veda,  which  also  asrrces  with  the  notions 
contained  in  our  extracts,  with  the  exception  that  in  this 
part  of-  the  White  Yajush,  \'inij  a])])ears  at  fii-st  as  the 
KgoiMic  principle  ;  for  *  when  he  wa.s  and  saw  nothine:  but 
liimself,  he  said  "I  am  I."  Therefore  his  name  was  Aham 
1.*  Afte^^vards  however  he  divides  himself  into  two  paits 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Ve<la,  '  he  wished  another:  an<l 
instantly  he  became  such  jls  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual 
embrace.  He  causi'd  this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  into  twain  : 
and  thus  became  a  husband  and  a  wife.'  He  then  pro- 
creates the  whole  world.  This  story  is  alluded  to  in  Manu 
(book  i.,  V.  32  and  :«  ,  where  Manu  him^elf  is  stated  to  he 
the  offsprins: :  but  there  is  a  irreat  deal  of  confusion  in 
almo>t  ever}thins:  that  relates  to  Hindu  antiquities,  and 
we  mnst  re>t  satisfied  when  we  have  succeeded  in  findin;; 
one  general  and  fundamental  notion. 

Tlie  Siimaveda  f  fmm  the  root  a  A*;,  convertible  into  j^/i. 
and  signilying  *  to  destroy:*  the  tterivative  is  exp^inuled 
u  somethmg  *  which  destroys  sin  :' < 'olebr.  is  second  in 
order,  though  first  in  excellence,  accordinir  to  the  Bha- 
gavad-Cirta.  A  peculiar  «lei:rce  of  holine.-s  seems  to  be 
attached  to  it  by  the  Hindus,  althonirh  this  \>ould  not 
appear  from  Manu  (i v.  121^  and  124  .  *The  KYsrveda  is 
held  sacred  to  the  irods;  the  Vajurveda  relates  to  man- 
kind :.  the  Sdtmavtfda  concerns  the  manes  of  ancestors^ 


and  the  sound  of  it  raises  therefore  a  notion  of  someiiii 
pure.'  However,  it  is  reasonable  that  this  Veda  shou! 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus,  since  it « 
relates  to  the  Soma-yuga,  or  moon-plant  sacrif 
which  most  of  the  hymns  which  constitute  its  Sanh 
(Hrected  to  be  sung.  The  principal  Mtbjecls  o! 
mantras  are  the  praises  of  the  deities,  who  are  supp 
honour  the  ceremony  with  their  presence,  arid  pia; 
the  prosi)erity  of  tne  worsliippere  and  tliose  cui 
with  them.  There  are  also  some  invocations,  wh 
sup|)Osed  to  have  the  power  of  consecrating  the  f 
which  the  oblation  is  cast;  and  others,  the  soma  , 
which  it  principally  consists.  As  we  havi-  hitht:: 
fined  ourselves  to  an  anaU'sis  of  the  principal  pait? 
Vedas,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  irive  an  in»t 
the  sacrifices  to  which  they  relate,  and  ior  this  purj 
shall  submit  aii  al)stract  of  the  description  of  the 
plant  sacrifice  in  Dr.  Stevenson*a  translation  of  tli« 
veda  Sanhit:t.  To  the  Soma-ySga  only  the  firel 
classes  of  Brahmans  are  admitted,  t\  e.y  those  whc 
either  the  RTch,  Saman,  or  Yajush  ;  for  the  profe^ 
the  Athar\'a-Vedi  Brahmans  bein.ig  to  destroy  ti 
their  presence  would  be  inauspicious.  In  a  miX) 
night  the  moon-plant  (sarcostema  viniinali^'  nn 
plucked  up  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down,  from  thr 
land  on  the  top  of  a  moimtain,  when  the  amni 
:pn.»m!ia  spinosa")  must  also  be  collected  for  V\rx\\\ 
sacred  fiiv.  When  stripped  of  their  leaves,  the  lian 
of  these  plants  are  to  be  laid  on  a  cait  drawn  b\  \x\ 
and  bi-ous:ht  to  the  house  of  the  YajamAna,  or  i;:* 
of  the  sacrifice,  at  whose  expense  all  the  cert-mor 
performed  for  his  o^^'n  especial  benefit.  Tlic  <a: 
then  bniised  by  the  Brahmans  with  stonrs,  ar 
between  two  planks  of  wiwid,  that  the  juice  may 
pressed.  They  are  now  placed  with  tht-ir  exproAe* 
over  a  goats-hair  strainer,  sprinkled  with  wate 
squeezed  l)y  the  fincrers  of  the  Brahmans.  The  jiiici 
into  the  drona  kaliisa,  the  receiv in c:- vessel  plact-d 
when  it  is  fiuiher  mixed  with  clariified  Ijutter.  L-arK 
the  flour  of  a  trrain  called  by  the  Mahrattas  wari. 
which  the  Sanscrit  term  is  trin*adhanya  or  ni%;ira. 
now  allowed  to  ferment  till  a  spirit  is'  formed.  wh< 
drawn  off  for  oblation  to  the  gods  in  a  scpop 
s'ruch,  and  in  a  ladle  called  chamasa,  for  consnnijt 
the  ofliciatiiig  Brahmans.  The  soma,  when  p' 
prepared,  is  a  jwwerful  spirit:  it  is  said  in  \}\\>\ 
have  intoxicated  S*ukra,  and  to  have  made  evtn 
face  all  awry  while,  he  was  drinking:  it;  and, 
exhilarating  principle,  to  have  furnisho«l  him  wi* 
mijrht  without  which  he  could  not  have  subdm 
enemies  of  the  poils.  De  Candolle  observes  of  th:? 
which  he  refers  to  the  penus  Apocynei,  that  it  C( 
a  juice,  of  which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  tha 
narcotic,  since  its  eftcct  is  by  no  means  calcr.la 
soothe  the  nerves,  but  much  nither  to  deprive  the 
of  their  i>ower  of  activity  without  a  stupif\ini 
Seven  classes  of  priests  are  necessar}'  to  the  ISomn 
which,  as  it  is  sacred  to  Soma,  or  *  the  moon.'  or  mJ 
regent,  *  Soma-nnt ha,*  is  attended  with  many  <enr 
connected  with  fire.  Besides  the  three  usi:af  sarrtd 
which  are  always  kept  alive  in  the  h(nisi>  oi  a 
Bnihman,  fire  from  heaven,  obtained  either  t*rom  iii:' 
or  from  the  sun — ^this  is  very  remark abK\  thou^'h  th 
cess  is  not  indicated — should  be  added.  I'ii^.  it,.ni  . 
wood  is  to  be  joined  to  these,  and  must  be  oht.^.'i 
a  process  called  chumine:,  which  consists  in  i\i\\ 
piece  of  this  wood  into  another  by  pull  in  a:  a  ««tn:^ 
to  it  with  a  jerk  with  the  one  hand,  while  the 
is  slackened,  and  so  on  alternately  till  tho  wo.<\l 
f-re,  \\\\\k:\\  is  received  on  cotton*  or  flax  lifM  ; 
ha  ml  ol"  an  assistant  Brahman.  Tlie  Now  Hoi* 
ohtiiin  fire  from  wood  in  a  similar  manner,  r. 
is  also  practi-^ed  to  this  day  by  the  Uus>ian  p. :t 
The  hall  where  these  ceremonies  are  i>eiforinfd  is 
inner  i)ait  of  a  Brahman's  house,  and  the  tlirtc 
places  or  *  kundas,* — one  miirht  call  them  alt:ir> 
placeil  at  the  bc:;inninir,  the  centi-e,  and  tho  end 
serpentine  wall,  t)f  between  two  and  thit«e  iiet 
which  rur.«  throuirh  the  *salji,*  or  room,  ami  \%  . 
the  *  \\\\\:  But  in  order  that  these  ceremonies  sho. 
effiracioiss,  and  the  hymns  which  are  suni;.  as  m 
before,  iHopitiate  the  deities  therein  invoki^l.  the  ^ 
veda  Brahman  a  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  pointin'^  ou 


Uliuij   ii  iuay   lutH  iit'iHiiuti.     Fur  Utl.ll 

t  dniilotiK  t'lK  WMUH-juive  but  a  kind  nl 

_...      ^  vifijcli  uaioo  with  the  frcalor  maj 

it  in  lilt!  Kiviit  Mcnuuitnl  of  jitiriD- 

^  viiTn  'liiiy  iivrbrmeil  uilh  tim  {uiMcritiv:] 

iUbII*  or  muuidliiitiDin  wiih  Ttukt  (Ur»lini»- 

«  MU-imtiMilfttioo  cuukA  bir  ibiiiotton.    Wiilt. 

tnnii   to   tlio   SlmAVfdit   tJpaninli^di.   wliich.  a* 

Bnttl  111  Uia  article.  Ore  ikf  u  lat«i  Uale.  aiuJ  liavt 

BBpuQ  tho  topict  conUiDcil  iu  tlio  ntantru  '>f  thi' 

uiil  thi>  u>(ii{»ily  t>r  llivw  i*  uiauitGii  mthoui 

H  irhalt  biin^  I'orw&rcl  a  trw  svneiii  ch(M«u  hI 

KJkuin  tlu)  collretion  o(  Mti^  bclntiKuiR  tn  iLu 

That  MvLng  mutm-plaiil.  b;  lU  ilmuu  uf  [ireuvd 

I  nuids,  inakM  lu  purs.    Ttiat  aavinfj  moon- 

bv»  U*  pure.'    (fut  i.,  Prap^Aiika,  vi. ;  Dat'ati, 

r.  »t  or  Truul)    ■  0  muuii^uil,  Ihou 
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Ttw  i^i-vatty  beloved,  the  hcavonlr.  Um 

dirvclor  cf  Ibc  tBcriiicc,  placed  Ly  tho 

«  iu  hearcn  anJ  I'tLTth,  ibiotighout  Uie 

<if]iia«xi«t«nif<,co(iiw  taui  b^rminiuaf  iIh> 

iiVK)n.fbu)t  Kicrific*.'     (TViiih^.  p.  INI.J    Tliin 

f  M-Mvet;  foil  1e  KmituI  five  rovdi-r  of  Ibc  tifMMg« 

quuttd  from  the  Hlitvcila  (x.  Ill ;   t'olwcirookc^ 

■_SH).   Il  wuutdbe  IfdiatwtuijQotociwn;  in  support 

jnion.  and  nu  Kter  IhccunoiuroadM  lotti»ttajiii- 

''-Dt.  Steviauitin,  London,  lb42.    A  sicut  many  oT 

t  ot  lltia  SanhitA  juk  taken  itvau  the  Hlfpiitta.   Wv 

MrTfr  whetlier  we  onght  to  lay,  with  iKc  leorucU 

!lal  Ma  wliole  i*  probably  cxlcaL-lvd  nod  i-oin)iitt<l 

Stutbititofthefttist  Veiia.   TlwUpanithadawbiHi 

pa^er  thui  head  arc  peculiarly  intomtiatt.  i'rom  tile 

ti  and  Irvily  lageoiou*  way  Id  wliicb  iheologival 

t>  ara  treated ;  bnt  of  Uime  twreaAcr,  a*  «c  vhBlt 

rovued  to  dvuribc  the  fourtlt  and  lut  Veda.    Tim 

uuu  who  cbaut  Ibu  versea  of  the  varwa  at  Samnveda 

lied  UdxAtrT  ((Vom  the  root  gat,  •  0  ting.') 

jAlbarvaiTa,    m>   dcninaiimled    Ihioi    ib   Imviiu; 

niilg^l  by  the  kag%  Atliarvnn,  it  not  generally 

4  to  be  nl'  (filial  authenlicily  with  tho  preceding 

-«id  Ihia  may  liav«  tivt-n  ocuuioiMnl  IVom  itH  beiug 

|teiot«<,1,  and    Dot    ftoni   any   intarnaJ   evi^neo. 

&i  uireunuitance  of  U>  dMlaining  inuatly  incanta* 

•  ouMfl  furnudabiv  naturv.  (ut  Iho  deattuetiuTi  oC 

)  may  esaily  account  for  the  necltct  with  whi«h  it 

kliave  been  treated:  for.  whilst  the  utiier  Vedaa 

Ul)  uae  will)  Hie  Brahnianii,  and  the  i«adini;  of 

■Wwr  alloKwi  to  bn  nmittcd,  th«  Athiirvftii'a,  I'rom 

^nature  of  its  content*,  can  btt  prudiiueil  only  uu 

■oei^onn.    CItaptens  IVddi    tltio  Veda  have  frc- 

if  UiBti  tmnxlaivd :  «iici)  i>  the  inonnUliim  which  iiir 

n  Junu  Ihu  inaertud  In  the  >  Aaiatiu  Ke««arcbeH ' 

L.,  p.  34tt).    Another  na»  published  by  I>rof««MiT 

I,  tntlic  ^Calcutta  Oriental  Uusaiine '  lur  October, 

We  Jtball  cuulent  uunulvca  wilh  the  quotation  of  the 

"■^  we  find  tranalated  in  Colcbrogke  (Hntaift,  vol.  i.. 

"    ■•--    ■•    tciud  gnu*  ll'oa  Cynosuroldes),  my 

itttnica;  annihiiataiu]  those  who  hair 

Improcationn  of  Ifaia  kind  are  not 

«  MUbjed  vf  the  Alluvvan'a :  it  aluu  <»>n- 

er  «f  prayer*  for  aafirly,  ami  the  averting 

«  an;  iDorcoTcr  hymns  and  prayei^  to 

lea  and  reli^toueexerclecsnot  i9pecifl«d 

From  ttiia    thort  sketch,  wliich  il   i» 

uLleed.  ttir  reader  will  pertiuve  that   the 

I  i*>  more  a  book   for    o«cB«ioDal  reference 

ealiM  to  be  mod  by  all  th«  Urafamam.    Thi»  i> 
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„. : ,  ,  V- .i    -  - '-,u  Sitrnwaa  (n  liUl 
■-     /iwiyp.  vbLL  I 
':11  U  heldmlh  I 
ri:miA  01)1  J  hmc   j 
,.  "I  Htnda  wiiptim 
!    mill    irrliiiri    i^iuiaiiiioa    reiUHkcd : 
i^rlialrcd  u  inihrru.'loppn>4lionloth*    I 
'liuisutut  of  Umlimaroun.  and  mav 
'i'liii.i'.  UK  1^  ii.  M>;.'.  nluvb.  if  IL»V 
.  il.<t  cJ  iheTiBjI. 
:  iLT  al  UpaaiabaiU, 
'   «hicJi  Ilia  pith 


'  <.]-'"  iIh  vrimaaj  VeilM, 

[   U.<;  AtlwrriUi-a.  ia   Um 

-  (i{ittim,  wUliDut  Ciuauny 

^>  b«  the  more  plauaiblv 

■  1  ,  inh  ant  avo"«Jly  epiin  sol 

iV»Hi  MiuH'  i.c^nili.t:  ik-flcmi'  iif  either  niw  nr  olliM  of  Iha 

preculktw  vediu.  arc  alwt  found  in  tlu*  place.    Both  the 

■tylo  of  llir,>ir  compoeitioa  and  the  luainuu^  dilfvr  lu  tnudi 

Hum  iliL'  niLLuk^'  uf  thR  diSevrnt  SaulutflN  Uiat  w«  may 

'"  111  as  ■prtimtn*  of  the  ifcnud  period  o< 

'iiii  a*  «uch  they  will  be  U'ualwJ  of  in 

ii'iiitj;  to  Culelireokc  from   the    verl* 

■--'   ■■•-- ■"  .l^.troy.tonioee,  or  to  wuary.  preuedcd 

bj  llii:  pK'^uailiuiw  upu.  near,  and  »l,  rontiiinally,  or  mm, 
cailftiniy  i»  in  dictionariee  ffiveu  u  a  avnouyac  ol  rafiiu^a, 
which  iiitiiifies  myitery.  Sanhan  Acflftrja,  the  c<jlcl>raW 
cxpouLxltM'  offL  gTtttt  iiuiubvx'of  Uieac  noikx  on  Ihciilnity,  and 
the  author  of  the  VedHnta-Sdrk.  vays,  at  llir  beKinniair 
of  hit  exponitiun  of  tbe  Kfllhaka  tlpaniiihiid :  ■  TltoM  who 
deiiiu  tiiial  cinaneipaliuii.  and  have  abjured  all  tiial  i* 
vioilili!  and  perikliat)l(%  and  have  obtained  the  auieoea 
called  Upani^ad,  iduU  be  freed  fhun  isnomnce  and  ilui 
other  mila.  which  Hre  the  cauw  of  the  evulutioni  ot  Ibe 
wofW  (.Bsuaiiraj— for  then  (Ibe  B*ii«)  will  be  rpmoied  and 
deatroyed.  This  ia  the  meamng  of  Uie  root  tJli.ii/,  and  tluvc- 
fure  a  thi»  icienc«  called  l!pani*had.'  Btd  L'paitUahad  may 
be  alao  rendered  by  ■  ee«ion '  in  the  kbn;  of  the  Latin 
'icliola,'  beini;  chiefly  a  bind  of  disputalioiu  betwei;n  a 
luakter  and  hu  pupil.  (Windi»chu)anii,  p.  1IIK>,  l(<7H.f 
Of  these  Uoaoiiihadb,  upon  vtliieh  the  whole  uf  Uie  Uinda 
Iheolo^v  of  tile  SS\h  century  of  our  wm  »  nroTHKeilly 
founded,  tliere  are  fijty-two,  tlie  fimt  fifteen  o(  which  aw 
elated  to  be  but  the  temuDatioi^  teotions  of  the  Albarva- 
veda.  We  ehall  however  antieo  imly  ihoae  wliich  both 
in  the  opinion  of  the  oativeii  and  tlu  judgment  o( 
European*  are  comidficd  of  ioiportance. 

The  KTgveda  li  lulluwed  by  two  Upuiiibadi  which  arv 
gDnerally  RKd|{ned  to  it ;  l>ut  whieb  are  ne^ertheleaa  >«p»* 
mt«  aulliurilics  for  tv^o  diSercnt  ichooU:  tlinec  are  ttte 
'  Aitareya.'  from  which  an  «iitraut  ha>  been  civen  abovu 
when  a|)cakinff  of  the  IhAhman'a  of  tJic  Rich,  and  llie 
Kuiuhttak!.  Ftum  tbe  fourth  idiaptia  of  tbe  iceond  hook 
of  the  t^rsier  we  ahall  quUe  a  panage  whioh  is  aingnUar 
cnvuelh  ax  it  it  oxplanatoiy  of  Condillac't  in^nious  tliewy 
uf  tlie  (KHMM.  \VhiMi  the  primeval  Brins  had  erealed  the 
woTld:^  and  its  r«genta.  and  waa  liimeelf  toe  primeval  mas, 
•  He  reflected :  -  There  are  worids  and  rrRcnta  of  world* ; 
for  tlieiu  wiU  I  fnuu«  food."  lie  vivw«d  the  waten;  from 
wnlent.  »o  coateniplatcd.  form  itsaed ;  and  food  w  form, 
wliich  nu  III  iirodoced.  Being  thu*  fiiuned.  it  »oui{ht  to 
flee.  The  man  eiideavi>ured  li>  iieiae  >l  by  »|i«ech,  but  eautd 
not  attain  it  by  hi»  voire,  See.  Do  attempted  locatch  it  bf 
tii»  breatti.  tjut  could  not  inhale  it  by  breathing ;  bail  be  w 
intialing  il,  (hiinger>  would  be  aatisHed  by  xinelling  food. 
Ue  Mueht  to  uiatch  it  by  a  ((lanee,  but  utndd  not  aurpriae 
it  by  a  look :  had  lie  neUed  ti  by  th«  eight,  <huBger)  would 
have  been  antisfied  by  aeeing  food.  He  attempted  to  catch 
it  by  hcarinjr,  but  could  not  hold  it  by  heteninf :  had  he 
caught  it  Iht  rtearic«nuig,  (hungefj  would  have  been  eatiaficd 
by  tood.  He  endeavoured  to  leiie  It  by  hi«  ikin.  but  couM 
not  restrain  it  by  hu  touch :  had  he  sciicd  il.  Gee.  Ho 
wished  to  Teach  it  bv  the  mind,  but  could  not  attain  tt  bv 
thinliinff :  liad  be  caiki^ht  it,  &c.'  U  i*  to  bu  olwerrad  tlial 
all  tliii  time.  Iltuugb  he  had  created  hi*  body,  or  '  piifuaha.' 


about  it :  but  eceing  thi*  '  Ho  thought,  "  If  (perch  di» 
coune,  bteath  inhale,  and  Nght  view  ;  if  hearing  lieor,  &c« 
then  who  am  I T '    Uc  than  ontvrcd  lh»  body,  and  tha  , 
2  As 
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chapter  concludes :  '  Thus  bom,  he  discriminated  the  ele- 
ments.' 

As  nothing  of  the  Kaushttakt  has  yet  appeared  in 
print,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  by  stating  that  it  contains 
two  dialo^es  on  the  same  topics  as  those  of  preceding 
Upanishads,  and  that  it  is,  together  with  the  Aitareyaka, 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  Vedanta  school  of 
philosophy.  The  Taittirtyaka  has  already  been  (juoted 
Its  one  of  the  most  important  Upanishads  ascribed  to  the 
Black  Yajurveda.  Another  Upanishad  belonging  to  it 
is  the  Maitrayant,  which  is  the  principal  book  of  a  school 
of  Yajurvedi  Brahmans,  who  call  themselves  Maitrdy- 
an'iyas.  Some  passages  from  the  Maitrayant  have  been 
lor  the  first  time  published  in  a  translated  form  in  Win- 
disclimann's  *  Philosophic  der  Weltgeschichte  *  (p.  1595, 
1615) :  one  of  these  is  particularly  worth  noticing ;  it  gives 
a  definition  of  the  soul  in  the  following  manner :  *  Tlie 
soul  is  thyself;  for  thou  knowest  that  which  is  different  from 
soul  and  is  perishable.'  '  But  what  is  the  soul  ?'  asked  the 
king.  The  sage  answered :  *  He  who  dwells  in  the  body, 
who  heeds  the  body,  and  at  whose  departing  the  body 
sufters  whilst  he  does  not  suifer,  for  uncertainty  (such  as 
the  body's)  is  not  his — ^that  is  the  soul.  He  delights  in 
his  beauty,  he  is  immortal,  fearless,  and  himself  Creator.' 

The  VVhite  Yajush  has  two  Upanishads,  which  are 
both  of  great  length  and  enjoy  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Hindus.  They  are  the  Is-avlsya  and  the 
Vrthad-Aran'yaka,  of  which  several  extracts  have  been 
given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
adduce  specimens  from  them,  since  they  are  all  in  the 
same  style  of  composition  with  the  rest,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  principal  Upanishad  of  the  SSmaveda  is  the  Chdn- 
dojjya,  which  is  also  very  frequently  quoted  and  part  of 
which  is  well  known.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the 
second  part  of  the  seventh  chapter,  which  is  the  most  sacred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Vedflnta  school  of  philosophy ;  it 
is  a  dialogue  between  Udditlaka  and  his  son  SVetaketu : 

*  Bring  here  that  fruit  from  the  fig-tree.'  *Here  it  is, 
O  venerable!'   *Open  it.*    *It  is  opened,   O  venerable!' 

*  What  dost  thou  see  ?'  *  These  small  seeds.'  *  Divide 
one  of  them.'  *  It  is  divided, -O  venerable!'  *  What 
dost  thou  see?'  *Nothinc:,  O  venerable!'  The  master 
said  to  him :  *  From  the  subtile  element  which  thou  seost 
not  was  produced  this  tall  fig-tree.  Believe,  O  my 
fon !  &c.  Throw  salt  into  the  water  and  come  again  in 
the  morning.'  So  he  did.  To  him  said  Uddalaka :  *  Bring 
the  salt,  which  on  yester-eve  thou  didst  throw  into  the 
water.  He  sought  and  found  it  not,  it  was  dissolved. 
'Taste  the  water  on  tliis  side;    how  tastes  it?'    *Salt.' 

*  Taste  it  in  the  middle  ;  how  ?'  »  Salt.'  »  Taste  it  on  the 
other  side ;  how?*  *  Salt.'  *  Throw  it  away  and  come  to 
me.'  So  he  did.  He  said  to  him  :  *  Thou  seest  not  the 
beiujg  (rd  uv)  but  verily  it  is  here.'  Tlie  rest  of  this  book 
is  highly  interesting,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
text  should  be  published.  The  Kena  or  Keneshitam  Upani- 
shad, so  called  from  its  first  words  Cby  whom  it  is  desired'), 
has  a  reputation  almost  as  high  as  the  Chandoffya  ;  and 
here  we  find  a  curious  passage,  stating  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  Brahma  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  knowledge 
or  understanding,  but  by  faith :  *  Tlie  master  speaks : 
"  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou  dost  know,  then  knowest 
thou  little  indeed  of  the  essence  of  Brahma.*'  The 
pupil  considers,  and  obser\'es :  **  I  perceive  :  now  I  pre- 
Hume  no  more  to  say  that  I  know  i  what  Brahma  is) ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  I  know  it.  For  to  him  who  is  uncon- 
scious it  is  made  known,'' '  &c.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  the  injunction,  that  both  faith  and  understanding 
should  be  united,  for  *  the  mind  when  obtained  through 
the  mind  accpiires  strength,  and  knowledge  gives  it  im- 
mortality.* 

Tlie  AlunUyka  is  the  principal  Upanishad  of  the  Athan- 
van'a,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  doc- 
trines which  it  contains.  Tliese  are  plain  enough  from 
the  following  words  of  its  first  section:  *The  supreme 
bcienee  is  that  by  which  this  imperi>hablc  (nature)  is  ap- 
prehendwl,  which  is  contemplated  by  the  wise  for  the 
wjurce  of  beings.  As  the  spider  spins  and  gathers  back 
{jU  thread) ;  as  plants  sprout  and  germinate ;  as  hair 
grows  on  a  living  person  :  so  is  this  universe  here  pro- 
duced from  the  imperishal)le  nature,'  &c.  Another  Upa- 
nishad, which  is  generally  classed  with  this  Veda,  is 
entitled  the  KAthaka.    Cofebrookc  has  given  in  his  Essay 


(vol.  i.,  p.  95,  &c.)  a  complete  lut  of  the  naiaet  ol 
Upanishads,  and  tfiose  of  tnem  which  are  either  pd 
or  otherwise  made  known  are  noticed  at  the  condi 
this  article. 

The  age  of  the  Vedas  has  been  a  matter  of  consi 
discussion  and  conflicting  opinion ;  it  seems  howei 
the  date  now  generally  assigned  to  them  is  bel«« 
fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  our  m 
that  Dwaip{iyana,  the  arranger,  *  Vyfisa,'  or  the  « 
which  he  is  the  reputed  founder,  flourished  about  l 
centuries  Ixefore  tne  Christian  sera.  Sir  Wiliian 
has,-  in  his  preface  to  Manu  (p.  7)«  attempted  to 
age  of  the  Yajurveda  by  counting  the  lives  of  fot 
through  whom  its  doctrines  were  transmitted  fi 
time  of  ParSsara,  a  Hindu  sage  and  the  father  ol 
(p.  11),  whose  epoch  is  fixed  by  a  celestial  ol>serTatic 
upon  the  astronomical  treatise  which  is  appended 
Veda,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  periodi 
performance  of  religious  duties.  The  conclusion  he 
at  by  means  of  this  reasoning,  which  is  not  convic 
that  the  Yajurveda  had  been  written  in  1580  before 
With  the  help  of  a  similar  calendar  entitled  Jyoti»b 
the  place  given  to  the  solstitial  points  at  the  tim 
composition  is  that  in  which  those  points  were  site 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  leamet 
brooke  (Essays^  vol.  i.,  pp.  106,  200)  seems  to  have 
the  question.  But  as  these  Jyotish  or  astronomic! 
tises  belong  to  the  br^man'a,  or  theoretical  pcut 
Vedas,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  ooul 
being  of  an  eaual  age  with  the  Mantras,  this  dat 
cent.  H.c.)  would  only  be  applicable  to  the  second  ai 
portion  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  would  allow  ;? 
computation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  which  only  prof 
give  the  date  of  the  Yajur)  of  its  being  remov 
farther.  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tli 
thenticity  and  their  high  antiquity,  since  the  dii 
between  the  style  of  the  Mantras  and  the  Upar 
which  have  also  been  included  in  the  date  abo^ 
tioned,  is  as  great  as  the  style  of  Chaucer  compan 
that  of  Pope. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  seenu 
this :  Tlie  various  elements  which  constitute  tliis  u 
are  only  the  various  parts  of  the  universal  and  pi 
soul,  the  objective  That,  which  b^  the  very  dism 
ment  of  itself  had  lost  its  subjectivity.  Thro 
the  Vedas  there  nins  a  strong  vein  of  belief  in  t 
of  man,  who  though  he  had  received  His  own  ex 
through  the  self-immolation  of  the  Creator,  an 
originally  part  of  him,  had  lost  his  primeval  purit}-, 
cover  which  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  ordki 
imitation  of  the  great,  original,  and  universal  sa 
And  this  seems  indeed  to  be  the  early  tradition  ai 
all  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Vedic  monotheism. 
one  would  sometimes  be  inclined  to  doubt  from  t 
merous  Devatds  who  are  invoked  in  the  Mantn 
appear  plainly  enough  if  the  reader  has  the  patie 
read  the  following  passage  :  *  The  deities  are  only 
whose  places  are  the  earth,  the  intermediate  regie 
heaven:  (namely)  fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  Theyai 
nounced  to  be  (the  deities)  of  the  mysterious 
(^Bhur,  bhuvar,  and  swar),  called  the  Vy&hrttis  -see 
ii.,  V.  70)  severally ;  and  Prajslpati  (the  lord  of  creati 
(the  deity)  of  them  collectively.  The  syllable  Ora 
ever}'  deity ;  it  belongs  to  him  (Pararaesht*i)  who 
in  the  supreme  abode,  &c.  Other  deities  belons 
those  several  resrions  are  portions  of  the  (three''  giii 
they  are  variously  named  and  described  on  acco 
their  different  operations :  but  (in  fact)  there  is  or 
deity,  the  great  Soul  (Mali^in  fitmd).'  Numerous  p; 
of  the  same  kind  occur  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
literature,  by  which  we  mean  the  Upavedas, 
notice  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article  on  Sansi*rit 
ture.     [Sanscrit  Language  and  Litkrati'rb.] 

Directions  concern  in  f^  the  reading  of  the  l'eda$ 
sacred  Tray!  is  a  holy  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
mans,  who  tihould  learn  and  teach  it  incessantly  ] 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  every 
gence,  and  even  wealth,  which  mifi^ht  impede  their  r 
it.  (Afann^  iv.  17.)  By  doing  this  the  Brahman  bi 
the  chief  of  all  created*  things ;  through  him  all  o 
enjoy  life,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  with 
respect  than  a  king  {Manu^  i.  90,  100,  101 ;  ii.  139^ 
yet  with  all  this  power  he  must  be  humble,  and  his 
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..a  RftaMoanl  bu  iraslnt  an  worldly  tludii!* ;  nnd 
niild  be  unmoiltitvljr  dir*c<«d  to  tli«  Vcdu,  ami 
lolling  dT  thi^  tonjilurei  «ltim|il  tu-  done  sntii :  for 
'    '  fiJcrad  M  a  frotra^oa  lUl..  ISO; 

I'l  i-AtMnmicntl)'  ho  m  nM  c*cii 
'IK.  100-11 1  xi.  IttHUTHVora 
:<  [wtMmf  (IT.  ISO;  IM).  Hu 
;)i>'  Vcdtt,  anil  he  avghX  ftlwayi 

■"■..  ■■■' ~  n.i.;  ..iiJ  a  i-upf  or  the  V*(iM  ill  hu 

-    uv.  aKDj.    'i'hv  liwlitutM  lit  M«na(fc.  li.,  r.  7U- 

I  ■    ira-127)  ffive  very  lull  ilin-ction*  u  to  thu  maaner 

!<]ihtho  MnrpillK«>K4itr«  tobt^n^d.    They  tnurt  not 

;iut  wtlhout  the  acci-nli  and  leltcm  bcitiK  vtrJI  jinv 

iroii^hl  thi^y  tnbpreadbi  ugbl  wbea  the  wiiui 

!  Urahmiui't  enr.  nor  by  dii,y  whim  durt  u  col- 

IfTtOt  as  bn^  aa  thv  nsi^nt  nad  uncluoMlv  ot  pvr- 

^nmain  on  hi*  body ;  lii>  iDust  ftnl  perfuriii  liiii  aii)u- 

r.  En-n  Uiulimiu  far  tlic  ranitinicor  tiiaijilfrrcnt  pnrtx 

>e  Vedaa  are  flxud  by  kw  ;  the  VpcIaaUivinwlTM,  (>. 

klnnliiu.  laiiKt  ba  read  dnrtne  lliu  briglit  furtniehts, 

Ikt)  VeiUupj  hi'  iwsfal  ta  nuii)  in  the  dark  hulf  or  Ih*- 

1^    Many  of  thetw  nilea  arv  attt^nilvd  lo  wen  nmr  ; 

my  new  diirclionft  have  b«en  introdticed  ia(o  Ibo 

JBue  the  lime  thai  Satucrit  biw  etamtd  i<i  he  gtno- 

RtMAflod  :  for,  like  the  Komn  among  th?  Motiam- 

the  Vcdii  ix  DHt  into  the  hnndi  of  childmi  in  tho 

[od  of  thvir  education,  aiid  uoiitinuen  allerwarda  to 

by  rote  for  the  »8kp  of  Ihe  woni«,  without  com- 

on  of  Ihe  wmse;   ftml  nccordtnglv  it  u  rend  in 

i  mpenlitioLu  mode*,  word  by  word,  either  umply 

ng  them,  or  else  Tepe«tin(t  the  wwd*  alt«mHttly 

irati  and  forwatda ;  mid  etipics  br  prepsreit  for  Itivse 

■r  modes  of  raciUl,  nhtefi  are  caltod  Pada.  Krvnia, 

bui'a,  ScK.     (Cnlehr..  vol. :.,  20.21.)    Wcoi&ynlui 

lll«i«  that  tlie  principal  metres  iiwil  in  the  hymiis  of 

Iw  ate  the  JasatT.  Gtfyatrt.  and  Triithtiip. 

txibtoncc  of  the  Vedai  hai  been  doubled  ta  lale  as 

Mien  Paulimis  &  t).  Jkrtholomapo  (Sf/stenui  Brak- 

tm.  Komtr,'  p.  *JS1>  calU  them  labulwi*.  for  the 

Wuro  aoytliiiisf  but  fommunicaljva  od  tlie  wibjeot. 

id  howevrr  been  partly  tnuidalrd  inio  Pendan  as 

^  loss  A.D.  hr  the  curoroaad  of  Ditcit  Shukoh,  the 

\  of  Aureiig  Zeb.     The  books  thus  tntiulated  for 

ri  the  UponiithadA,  and  of  these  a  ii|ii?ciiiien  is 
White's  '  IiulitiiJeB  of  Tamcrlan."  Onford.  1783: 
also  8  Bbort  extract,  flom  (liem  in  Halhed's  pte- 
hiii  ■  node  of  Genton  Law,'  London,  1781,  In 
^_iquetil  du  Perron  biuugtit  out  his  Iraiwlation, 
the  followinfi;  title:  '  Otijtntk'hol.  i>.  Seercluni 
tmn.  uptM  ipaa  in  India  rariiwraiim,  ooaliiieas  so- 
et  areaoam  8.  theologiuain  et  philowphirara  doc- 
a  quAtuor  tacrii  Indorum  librJa  Hah  Ucid.  Djedir 
lam  Uotd,  Alhrbon  Ueid.  exwrptam  ad  verbum 
ICO  idiomate,  Saoscretici*  vocabtLli»  intermixto  in 

Kcoiiveno,'  &c.,  2  vol*.  'Itn.     It  might  netl  be 
that  a  work  translated  Into  Persian  liy  Mobam- 
%  und  rft-trariKlated  verbatim  into  IaIid,  would 
different  from  Ihe  (irigioat ;  moretrver,  Anquctil 
0  have  done  everytliini;  in  his  )>owet  to  writv 
t  tinintellifiblc  I.Btin.     Ilix  book  is  nccordjiiE^ly 
Kluelem  ai  Ibr  as  the  aceuiauy  of  the  eonWnls  iire 
IKI,  although  it  will  alway*  remain  an  interest- 
Ik  ten  the  great  erudition  vthich  iU  eiithor  has  dis- 
lioth  in  the  preface  and  the  notes  with  wliioh  It  U 
td,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the. 
ti>  acquaint  the  Europeans  witli  anything  relating  to 
ildcr  beliefof  the  Hindu*.    Afterwards  a  summary  of 
^«lnii,  as  good  as  a  tunmaty  can  he,  was  pven  tty 
hrooke  in  Ihe  eighth  volume  of  the  'Asiatic  Re- 
hen,'  p.  StPJ-tTli ;  it   was  reprinted  in  hii  *  Mi.ieella- 
-I  l^say*,*  London,  1S37,  p.  1I-1I4,  and  from  Ilu»  wt 
largely  drawn, 

IKWDr.  Koscn  published  hu  •  Utgvedie  Sjiccinicn.' 
lou.  4lo. :  and  in  l«38  appeared,  alltr  hia  defilh.  his 
ivii  of  the  first  book  of  the  ■  Ulgvtda  Sanhilfi,'  "Ito., 
,1  Ijitin  ironslation  and  explanatoty  uoles,  mostly  phi- 
'<hI.  Profeswr  Wilson  haa  aimounced  his  intention 
LiMiiih  the  whole  of  the  Saiihitt  of  tJiia  VcdA  far  Ibc 
Mai  Text  Society. 

■"  Ibn  Yajnrveda  there  appeared  a  forgery  tinder  the 
VEoniT  Vedam.  on  AuC)eni«  Commcntwres  der  Ve- 
fcc.  publi6  par  De  Sainti>Croix,  Ivcrdim,  177% 
'*'        Deiprigiie*  wiK  the  6nt  to  doubt  ibtauthen- 
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llrily ;  bal  it  vru  nol  until  ?.  Klli*  had  pobUahad  I 
Accrount  of  a  IHaevvtry  of  a  modem  imitatioQ  of  tl 
Vrdas'  in  the  ■TmnoartioTw  nf  Ihe  Lilera>y  Souidy  i 
Bombay,'  woL  tii,.  pp.  1-59.  Hut  U  w«*  found  lo  be  i' 
work  oV  the  Roman  Csllmlie  miaiiouary  Hoberto 
Nnhili. trbb  uaod  it  about  \{\20  lor  purpoxn  of  cimrernuail 

I}r.  Mill  [if  Cumbridev  l«  jirfpaiing  an  nUlion  of  Die  ted  ^ 
of  Ihc  Vnjiirvcdn  Sannitil,  which  we  hope  will  >nnn  malta  I 
ita  appearance.  J 

We  have  a  translation  of  t)ie  flaiibitd  of  the  Mmavtd%] 
by  Dr.  SicvruMm  of  Bombay,  puhli>lied  in  Lnmlaci  in  I(Ml4 
1^  Ihe  Orleuta}  Translation  l\md.  tuid  llw  text  wilt  la  aOi  J 
probability  iwnc  fiom  the  presi  in  a  few  weak*. 

The  KHiha,  Kena.  UX  and  Mun'd'aka  Upuiiahada  h 
been  translated  by  flammobun  Itoy  in  Caloulta  at  dilTei 
periods,  and  were  reptinted  in  I.cmdon  in  1H3S  in  «.. 
voJuTOc,  hearinK  tlie  title  '  IVaiislation  ofsevenJ  prine*pi 
Books  of  the  Vcda^'  &c. ;  from  which  most  of  th«  P'ranchj 
and  Grnnnn  IraniilutioiiK  have  been  made.  J 

VEDANTA.    [Sawjcrit  LiNGcana  aho  LitkhathulJ  \ 

VBEKI.NG.  or  WliAUlNO  (fntm  tJi«  Ftenrh,  tirtry,\ 
is  that  movement  of  a  sidp  In  wlikh,  supposing  li 
have  been  previously  Mihng  with  the  wind  tin  sithvr    _   , 
kH«  i*  Inought,  by  her  licad  being  turned  to  leewanl,  tula '  | 
a  ixinlrary  poaifion,  so  tliat  the  Wind  is  on  the  other  bow, 
and  Ihe  direction  of  lii'r  cDume  i*  icvcrMid. 

If  u  the  operation  of  tacking  Uie  ship  ]ote»  to  inuob  i£ 
bur  forward  motion  as  to  be  incapable  of  yieldinB  olTeiS 
tuallv  to  the  action  of  Ihe  water  on  llic  rudder,  and  Uitia  of 
tuniing  her  opposite  bow  towards  the  point  IVum  wbcDM 
the  wind  is  blowing,  Ihi;  ship  ■*  naid  to  mIm  sta}-» ;  hbe 
then  drin*  to  leeward,  till  by  the  action  of  Ihe  water  ea 
the  lee  side  uf  the  riidder  the  head  u  again  turned  fnim 
the  wind,  when  ihe  ia  brought  lo  her  previous  poutioa. 
In  Ihu  case,  ahould  it  be  neoessary  to  pvnevere  m  endwf 
vouri[\g  to  uhange  the  course,  and  ahould  the  »hip  h«  not  . 
too  near  a  poiol  of  danger,  the  proposed  etui  may  be  I 
muned  by  veering;  and  Ine  evolulion  is  thus  effeotw! ;—  I 
When,  in  dnniag  lo  Icflward,  tlie  nhip  begins  lo  fall  off,  or  I 
to  turn  ber  head  from  tlui  wind,  the  helm  ia  placed  hard  I 
a-wQiither,andtheaner-(Bn#arehaultfd  up  so  that  the  wind  1 
may  act  upon  the  others  only,  and  that  Ihe  ahjp  may  Im 
tirought  before  tlic  wind :  tite  belm  is  then  placed  exactly  I 
fore  and  all,  and  llio  velocity  of  rotallon  continuinjr.  th«   j 
ship's  head  begins  lo  turn  towards  the  wind,  which  will    j 
thi'u  be  on  the  opiwsite  bow.    The  helm  being  now  turned   ' 
to  leeward,  the  miccn-sail  hauled  out  and  its  atay-atil*  set, 
Uie  sliip  eomes  rapidly  into  ttie  required  position. 

Tliis  evolution  ii  tVequently  the  only  one  vrtiich  can  h«  , 
performed  in  utormy  weather  whew  little  nail  can  be  car- 
ried, and  alio  when  tailing  with  a  light  brecxe ;  tince,  in 
either  of  these  caws,  the  ship  may  not  have  titilicienl  velu-    \ 
city  to  allow  of  being  put  about  by  talking :  the  diaad-    ' 
vantage  uf  ^eeriug  is  that,  during  the  evolution,  tlie  ship  i»    ' 
Mmetimox  curried  far  tu  leewarct.  and  the  loas  of  apace  can 
only  be  diminished  by  executing  the  movenieiit  with  mi 
much  rapidity  as  possible. 

Box-hauling  it  an  vvolulion  similar  to  that  of  veering, 
and  is  put  in  practice  when  a  rock  or  some  other  dimffer 
Vs  suddenly  SEien  a-head.  If  it  be  suppnied  llml  the  sltip 
K,  already  close  hauled,  the  aner-sails  are  to  be  taken  up, 
Ihe  iielm  turned  a-lee  and  the  head-sails  laid  hack ;  vj 
thrse  means  tlic  ship's  head  begins  lo  lurn  from  Uie  wind, 
and  lier  forwnrd  motion  is  arrested.  As  the  ahip's  head 
contiikues  to  turn,  thn  wind  begins  lo  act  on  the  aflw- 
surfaces  of  the  head-sails,  giving  a  small  motion  forward ; 
Eind  tb«n  the  helm  i;*  shifted  so  as  to  eo-uperaI«  with  Ihe 
wind  in  causing  the  ship's  head  to  fall  farther  off.  The 
rest  nf  the  evolution  ia  similar  to  that  whioh  is  performed 
in  the  act  of  vcerins. 

VEOA  CARPIO,  FRAY  LOPR  FEI.IX  T>E.  wni 
bom  at  Madrid,  November  3Mh,  1W2.  His  falher,  as 
he  infbrms  us  in  his  '  Laurfl  de  Apolo.'  p.  4rt,  was  also 
a  poet,  lo  which  circiiiostance  may  perhaps  be  «ir- 
cribtd  his  early  taste  fcr  poetry.  Actordmjt  to  Monlal- 
\».nij'aina  PoOhmm.  p,  I5i,  befoie  Upe  had  altiined  Uie 
ago  of  Ave,  he  could  read  Spaiibh  and  Latin;  end  beforo 
hi«  hand  wa*  strong  enough  to  v.xMr-  Iho  jti-n,  he  recited 
veraea  of  bisown  eompoi'iticii.  ■■".  '.  '  ''.l'  :«ldreBa 

and  Eood  Ibrlunt  to  bojin   ■  iih  his 

playt^lows.  At  ihe  age  m 
account,  not  only  wrilten  m'. 
potcd  dwraaaio  four  acta  ;  oiW.  ........,,  i..^ 
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his  studies  at  school  aflforded  him,  lie  was  always  ihyming. 
Having  lost  his  lather  when  he  wa;i  about  thirteen,  he  was 
boon  ailer  impelled  by  so  strong  a  desire  of  seeing  the 
world,  that  he  resolved  to  escape  from  school.  He  con- 
certed his  project  with  a  schoolfellow,  and  they  actually 
lelt  Madrid  together,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations or  then*  masters.  Being  however  detected  in  their 
flight,  Lope  and  his  schoolfellow  were  brought  back  to 
their  relations.  Upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  young  Lope 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  bishop  of  Avila  by  sevenil 
pastomls,  and  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  called  *  La  Pastoral 
de  Jacinto,'  which  is  justly  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
reform  which  he  meditated  in  the  Spanish  {"tage.  It  is 
moreover  probable  that  during  this  inter\al,  between 
school  and  the  univereity,  which  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
tlirough  the  liberality  of  his  patron  the  bishop,  he  com- 
posed several  poems,  which  lie  retouched  in  after-life. 
Alter  spending  four  years  at  the  university  of  Alcalii,  Lone 
became  attached  to  the  duke  of  Alva»  at  whose  request  he 
wrote  his  *  Arcadia/  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  romance 
and  poetr}s  pastoral  and  heroic,  the  design  of  which  is 
avowedly  taken  from  Sannazaro«  though  its  execution  has 
been  pronounced  by  Spanish  ciitics  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  model.  The  *  Arcadia,'  though  written  perhaps  as 
early  as  1580,  was  not  published  till  1.VJ8.  Some  time  alter 
Lope  had  executed  the  command  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
he  lelt  his  service,  and  nianied  a  lady  of  i*ank.  Dona  Isabel 
de  Urbino.  He  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm,  until  being  involved  in  a  duel  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank,  he  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was 
obliged  to  separate  himself  from  his  wife,  whom  he  loved 
tenderly,  and  leave  Madrid.  Loj)e  fixed  upon  Valencia  as 
the  ])lace  of  his  retreat ;  but  some  years  after,  having 
previously  ascertained  tluithe  would  not  be  prosecuted,  he 
returned  to  the  ca]utal,  and  wiis  reunited  to  his  family. 
He  did  not  however  lone:  enjoy  this  new-lound  happiness  : 
his   wife,  whose  health   had  been  for  some  time  on  the 


was  rising  to  tliat  height  which  it  afterwards  reacbtd:  lai 
he  worked  as  assiduously  as  ever.  He  seldom  pasml  i 
year  without  giving  some  poem  to  the  prew  ;  and  mt^z-.u 
a  month,  or  even  a  week,  without  producing  some  -^i 
upon  the  stage.  In  a  very  short  apace  of  time  '  Lm  Trr 
umphos  de  la  F£,' '  Las  Fortuuas  de  Diana/  three  notd-a 
prose,  '  Circe,'  an  heroic  poem,  and  *  Philomen^,'  t  k:- 
gulai',  but  tiresome  allegory,  were  the  fruit  of  hia  prujf: 
pen. 

Such  was  his  reputation,  tliat  he  himself  began  To  Of 
trust  the  sincerity  of  the  public,  and  wisliinsf  to  tMctiiz, 
whether  the  extmvagant  applauses  heaped  upua  la 
were  the  result  of  fashion  or  a  homas^e  paid  tu  -^ 
merit,  he  published  a  poem  without  his  name.  3^ 
either  the  number  of  his  productions  had  gradually  kix-.. 
the  public  tiiste  to  his  own  standard  of  excelleac'tf.  or  bfe 
fertile  genius  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  ta»te  of  thetica 
that  his  *  Solilouuies  of  God,'  though  printed  under  a  idr.^ 
name,  secured  him  as  many  adniireis  as  his  forme:  '}•:> 
ductions.  Emboldened  probably  by  tliis  succeaa,  he  dri- 
cated  his  *  Corona  Tragica,'  a  poem  on  Mar>'  Queen  i;  \\i 
to  Pope  Urban  VllL,  who  wrote  him  a  Jetter  of  ii-Vi.*- 
ledgment  in  his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  tlit  irzivi 
of  doctor  of  theology.  About  the  same  timt-  CaA:ji 
Barberini,  the  pone*s  nuncio,  followed  liim  witli  ventn*.:.^ 
in  the  streets  ;  Philip  HI.,  himself  a  poet,  would  s'.uji  :* 
gaze  at  such  a  prodigy  ;  the  people  crowded  rouuJ  his 
wherever  he  apueared;  the  learned  and  the  atud;^L'»:; 
Europe  made  pilgrimages  from  their  country  for  th^  hi« 
purpose  of  conversing  with  Lope.  So  Us^^oclated  t.ls  t- 
idea  of  excellence  with  his  name,  that  it  was  ui^ii  ,.■ 
common  convereation  to  signify  anything  perfect  ::.  j 
kind  ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  clay,  or  a  Lopc^ox*:, 
became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expi»*t.L 
Lope  had  dangerous  rivals  in  Gongora  and  Cc.'^^ii-'.ii 
with  neither  of  whom  he  seems  to  nave  livt-d  u:i  S'Al 
terms.     Indeed,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  manv  sa:.:':ii 


I 


decline,  died  shortly  after  his  return.     To  fly  froni  such  |  allusions  contained   in  his  wiitings,  Gongora  and  Ly 

painful  recollections,  I^pe  became  a  soldier,  and  joined  i  were  swoni  enemies  to  each  other.     As  to  Cer\a:^tw. ::  j 

the  'invincible  Armada.'    Tlie  fate  of  that  ex])edition  is    probable  that  the  immense   popularity    which   I.i.i:x  J 

well  known;   and  Lope,   in  addition  to   the   difficulties     v'ega  enjoyed,  and  the  honours  wliich   he  ri-ciivtd  L-a 
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and  dangers  of  the  voyai^e,  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
a  beloved  brother  expire  in  his  arms.  During  this  un- 
fortunate voyage  Lope  composed  his  *  Hermosuia  de 
Angelica,*  a  poem  which  professes  to  take  up  the  story 
of  that  princess  where  ^Vrio^to  left  it,  and  which  Marini, 
one  of  his  Italian  udniirers,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
superior  to  the  '  Orlando.'  On  his  return  from  the  Armada, 
Lope  quitted  the  career  of  arms,  and  entered  the  service, 
iirst,  of  the  mar<[^uis  of  Malpiea,  and  altt'iwjirds  of  the 
count  of  Lemos.  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  second 
man-iage,  to  Dona  Juanu  de  Guardia,  a  ludy  of  Madrid : 
he  was  then  twenty-eight  yeai-s  old.  About  eight  years 
after  this  event,  in  151)8,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Isidorus,  a  native  of  Madrid,  Lope  entered  the 
lists  with  the  best  poets  of  the  day,  and  surpiissud  them 
all  in  the  numi)er  and  inc'iit  of  his  performances.  Prizes 
had  been  assicrned  for  every  style  of  poitry,  but  no  more 
than  one  could  be  obtained  by  the  ^alnc  ])ei'son.  Lope 
succeeded  in  the  hymns;  but  not  contented  with  this,  he 
produced  beside?*,  in  an  incredibly  s>hoi-t  space  of  time,  a 
])oem  of  ten  cantos,  in  ^hort  veii»is  iis  well  a.-s  several  son- 
nets and  romances,  and  two  comedies,  which  he  pub- 
lished together  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tom6  de  liur- 
guillos. 


all  parts  of  the  countr}',  mav  have  awakened  a  sintin:'.-: 
of  jealousy  in  his  breast;  \\'liilst  Lope  was  livin::  in  ji.j!- 
perity  and  splendour,  the  author  of  *  Don  Quix'oU  .'a 
actually  starving  in  the  same  street  I  Lope  continuci  i 
publish  plays  and  poems,  and  to  receive  even  rf.»s.-i 
that  adulation  and  generosity  could  bestow,  till'thi-  wt 
1035,  when  his  health  gi-adually  declined,  and  he  txp.uii 
on  Monday,  the  2()th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-third  j.a: 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  convent  of  nun»  in' the 
Calle  de  Cantarranas,  whence  his  remains  have  latclv  Uti 
removed  to  the  National  Pantheon  of  Madiid. 

Notwithstanding  his  undisputed  talent.  Lope  ia  !-.::•.: 
known  for  the  prodigious  number  than  the  qualitv  c:  b 
writings.    According  to  a  calculation  made  bv  one  ti  :a 


paneu'yiibts,  twenty-one  million  three  hundred "thou>Ar.,:i: 
his  lines  were  actually  piiuted,  and  no  less  than  ei'.:h!ita 


life 


thirteen,  we  must  believe"  that  upon  an  average  he  waCc 
nioie  than  nine  hundred  lines  a  day ;  a  fertility  of  iia3*v 
nation,  and  a  celerity  of  pen,  which,  when  \>o  cuniiJt: 
the  occupations  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  a  secretan*,  ft 
UKihter  of  a  family,  and  a  priest ;  Ids  acquirvmeati  ia 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  i)eiiod  of  I.ones  ^  Litin,  Italian,  and  Portugue^e;  and  his  reputation  »>» 
e:  he  had,  by  his  own  statement,  wi  it  ten  already  no  le^s    erudition,  become  not  only   improbable,  but   absolutclr. 


than  nine  bundled  dramas  for  the  stage,  Ijcsides  twelve  i  and    one    may   almost  say   phjsieally,   impos^blc.*    Ytl 


Carlos,  on  whom  he  doated,  ami  who  ])roini>ed  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  talents.  Th  j  i)erioil  vi'  his  domestic  ha])])ine.v> 
did  not  la>i  Ions  :  his>on  died  ;  his  wilV  soon  folIo\%cd  her 
cliiid  to  the  toml),  and  L(ij)e  was  left  with  two  daughter^. 
The  spiiit  ot'  the  poet  M'enii^  to  have  sunk  under  such  le- 
)>e:ite(l  la-ses  :  and  lie  resolved  to  soothe  it  by  the  exereiae 
of  devotion.  Aecoidinirlv.  havini;  become  secretarv  to  the 
In<]ni>itio!i,  he  .shortly  alt er\\ aids  became  piicat,  and  in 
IWMJ  a  sort  of  honuiary  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  St. 
Francii.    Meanwhile  the  reputation  of  Lope  as  an  author 


works,  that  he  had  written  upwards  of  fitltecn  hundttti 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  which  had  been  conipased  in  M 
many  da}s : 

'  I'lii's  iit4s  dtf  ciento  iii  lioras  wiiilo  qiwtio 
I\i».in>u  ik  Ia5  MuAu  al  thiiiku.' 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  coune  of  th« 

La  Jemnifm 
(on  the 'Death 

.   numeroiu  pii- 

toials :  » I^s  Pastores  dc  Belen ;'  •  La  Dorothea,'  &c.  AwT; 


ju  acuunon  to  me  works  mentioned  m  the 
notice.  Lope  wrote  seveml  epic  poems,  as  • 
Con(|uistada ;"  *  Li  Circe  ;*  'LaDragontea  *  (c 
of  Sir  Francis  Diuke  ') ;  '  I^  Andromeda;*  r 
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I  (he 


.»  of  UwiiDi!  Mrili^.  lu  Irirra  Uicu'  cjauiu-iliuu- 
iiB  Um  tDiidpf  wtiich  I'timdill*  «ncl  othtn  all4i^iinl* 
IRimmI.  nia  [lUyit  Imrv  ninny*  brvn  [mptilnr  id  Spain, 
^'—  nOw,  when  Ihr.  InlMJuctliin  nf  the  FrtraHi  ilramalit 
I  ha*  tronudrrntily  Ifawnrd  tho  liwti*  Tor  lllo  old 
I.  ■  Ia  Mom  ilf  t^nlaro.'  ■  Ia  Noohr  Toleilnnn.' 
I  oltMo*  of  \jniMt  litny*  UK  still  arliHt  tm  tlie  MBilh<l 

,  _  I  B'>IUfu1  IiiU  ifirtn.  Bl\*t  niirrta.  n  li.l  nf  all 
ilbamiu  ftttriliiiln!  to  I,ope  ile  Vn,-4.  wliicli  etrnt  in 
.  Tln-re  Qre  aW  f'fty*.  ond  21  •  Alitor  Sncramon- 
'  In  ■llm^.Io  wluth  iiiniilji;r  mnv  bv  wHcd  mnnv 
llhaTebe«n  ItiAt.  mill  msny  iBure  u:h)di.ttti>uj;li  ui^lcil 
tttluviWerif  DBver  fninlcd,  hNlJM  lho»r  which  an 
md  tn  nutnnscript.  Thens  W  an  »iliU(ni.  cutuntlmi; 
IV^nmrii  in  qunrlo,  pulilidtnl  id  (muIi  lietween 
iCni  1647,  at  Msilrid.  and  ntlirr  plnen  in  Spain,  which 
Bfexewwive  T«rih',  and  of  n  hicli  ww  i>rtty  knovt  nf  Ihri-e 
(ftt  Mple*.  one  m  llw  librarj  nt  Hniland  Tlmi>o.  Ken- 
Bon  ;  An«tlier  fai  tlic  posscMOu  of  Dnn  Apiilin  niimn, 
.^Hodrid  ;  nnd  a  third,  nhich  n  now  \\\  tli«  <-ol1tcliuii  •! 
irJolUi  lAbuuclierr.  Tlio  libmiy  of  the  Itrilitili  nivwuni 
"-^"l  one;  liut  (he  lille-pngM  u(  \Ue  voUimM  ara 

^MUlvan,  Kimn  PcKrMuina.Mnil.,  IG^,  -Ito. ;  Pamasn 
;  Lord  HolUlnl'd  Som^  Aceounl  c/  /A<r 

M'  if  lAf  Volir  <k  y»git  Cbrph  and 

H  4»  OntraXaai.,  lHi7 ;  I.anlnert-  Cnlrfnrt  Cyclo- 
.*  Lilenittf  anil  Settnlijlr  Mm  '/  Ilatif,  Spain,  ami 
jM^vol.  iii.i 

•  AUtrinn  wtillcry.  wu  bomalSsgoiits  inCamiula, 

■*.    Hl»  hmily  name  is  mid  to  liava  bnan  Veha,  but 

»  Uaatdbmtud  into  Venn.    Ui«  [isrenl*.  Ihniifli  in 

i  nmnnirfuicent  ^ve  him  tlie  benefit  of  a  good 

on,  and  wnt  him  to  proMt^ntd  his  Miultn  at  ijtit- 

1^  Where.  iinJec  the  tuition  of  Muff^i.  who  was  allt-r- 

A  UnUop  nf  Biiniilan  in  nohemia,  h»  rnadp  gn-sA  j>ro- 

■  in  the  mattieniatio :  Air  thU  prelate  he  enteilainrd 

I  bishatt  CKt^ein  ftiid  uimtitude,  which,  bat  two  yeun 

*"«  his  death,  lio  tr>titl«l  bjr dedicating  to  him  a  second 

_»nof  hinprineinaj  wotlc. 

rV^fra  oommrnufd  liij  militaiT  career  by  entering  into  a 

|nin  of  vii^inc«n,  ivilh  which  n«  wrrrd.  lint  in  Cuniols. 

d  onvrwRnlji  in  Hungar7 :  heru  hi«  merit  iind  lii»  know- 

1^9  of  the  roilitniy  iwifTicw  soon  procured  for  him  the 

K)c«  of  Ihv  nuseror  Jowj^h  II.,  who  gnve  him  the  ap- 

Wtnumt  of  malrwmatical  niatruetor  In  the  ImpciiHJ  urtil- 

7.  Mllh  Uie  rank  of  lienttinanl  in  it»  necond  roitimenl. 

rhoufh  «iu^B«d  In  the  duty  of  ^ving  timoii*.  and  in 

,»  nimtioiilion  of  hin  worfcn,  he  oervwl  with  the  AuFitriun 

py  in  r'lanUfn  at  the  eommpncpmcnt  of  the  ware  atiuDg 

Hi  the  I'renth  Revolution,  and  distingJirshed  himself  on 

■*nU  ot-cnmonn  hy  hit  gallantly  r  he  was  raided  tn  17D0 

a  nuk  nTmtijor,  and  nibxijuently  lo  that  of  li^ilcnant- 

~*J  and,  with  the  dl^nily  of  a  tiaron  of  Ihe  empiru, 

■"•dB  CbBvalior  of  the  onlM  of  Mnria  Theresa. 

Amjoyins  tlie  proupcct  of  attaining  the  hieheit 

~fH)ur«,  he  was  «[id<fenly  deprived  of  life,  in  thi- 

ihiaa^.lrv  Iho  handofun  nnrnwin.    In  lAnS, 

"Udorf  ni?ar  Vienna.  hnviiiK  mode  an  agirement 

IT  of  that  jiJace  for  the  piirctnwo  of  ahorwo,  ht- 

tnpany  with  the  man.  inlvndinir  to  pnwccd  to 

hive  the  hotVe  «w  kept.    On  the  way.  whik- 

id«e.  the  witonel.  who  went  flnt,  wai  stnick 

Uid  Iiy  a  lilow  on  thn  hcmi  from  behind,  nml 

Inxnilit  j'l  niver  he  »iu  ilti patched  by  repealed 

IBIkJv.  from  wliich  lh*  murderer  took  a  watch, 

^— W.  and  Ti  <:i.i.-  '>!  <lra"irn;  ]n:\nuB.;<U.  y.:i.-. 
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mtMiJte*,  ond  com,  i^iurli  h.-  Imd  wiiiltit.  Ilv  «u  * 
member  of  veveral  hwned  «ieiL-lin;  wnon^  (>th«n,  llmt 
i)i' Giimnireo,  Brf\iH,  and  Berlin, 

i/J'0£i>ipAi>  UniiiTttfl'.'l 

VEOTCrABLK  BlTTKnS.  rnrimiB*,  Vt»«Am«.l 
VEOKTAULB  IVOHV.  The  uilWanre  known  br  ill ia 
name  eonniatii  of  thr  tcni  of  a  ^wiTOi  of  phwls  beloiiiirfoB  tv 
the  natunl  order  I'nndanuw  of  Qrawii.  and  trfiimiriiy 
l.indley  to  the  order  <.'yc)&^1haoea^,  'the  tiiuue  of  Iha 
gnmtn  !■  PAiitrffhiin,  Uam  pkslnn  and  «/r/tAiM,  lh»  On*k 
veiaitin  of  its  Bnelish  nume-  Under  tbii  name  it  na*  flrrt 
deiienbed  by  Rati  &nd  Pavon,  in  ttielr  'Syotrioa  Veri>ta- 
hiltiini  Florip  Pmivinnir.'  It  ^**  also  dntrrilwd  by  WiU- 
denoTT  nnder  the  nanre  fSfrh'Sinlufia,  but  the  fornwr  name 
n  now  p^nently  nsed.  It  is  comiiioiily  railed  TaguA 
plant;  and  in  I'eni,  f?nlrbTa  do  Nrgm,  Nrero'*  Head. 

TIda  ^nu«  is  ctiaiaclerls^d  by  i^otMeannt;  pinnated  fronds 
and  an  erect  ittcm.  The  flowem  uta  arrnncrd  on  a  «pat)it 
uncliMed  in  a  universal  kjialhe.  and  nrv  of  twu  xart>f,  the 
one  containlna;  both  iitonienit  and  rntlilK,  the  olh«ra  only 
pialilii.  The  iptulix  it  crowded  witit  flowcn,  and  111*  iln- 
mena  arc  very  varhnia;  the  iityle  ii  divided  into  fiorO 
deepw^enti;  therr  h>  no  vihible  «alyii  or  corrdla;  tho 
IViiit  coniiiatt  of  quMtriluculftr  drupex  wliieh  ate  aggFr- 
l^ted  iolo  a  large  mui-ieated  coriaceous  head.  Hie  iiecdn 
are  about  the  aite  of  Amceon's-e&tiC,  and  of  nnoblonforatfi 
Irinnpdnr  ahane.  Wticn)0i!nglhi7  contain  a  eij^aliiiie 
liquor  without  odour  or  loMe.  wnivh  U  regarded  ai  a 
rtrfVetihiaK  drink  hy  travollcm.  tn  the  procen  of  ii^^wth 
however  tint  once  opaline  Itinild  beromea  milky  and  opaquv. 
[piMu£  aome  tairte  and  ouonr,  and  at  last  it  i«  c9nTert«d 
.0  a  eubntance  in  many  inatancca  wliiter  and  harder  than 
ivory,  Ifthc  liqwtdof  the  »eedfa  kept  lone.  «*«"  "hen 
it  in  clear,  it  hccomct  »o>it,  Ihua  indii^atinK  that,  al- 
tiiouKh  rlear  and  larfclMs.  it  containa  »ome  earbonnceous 
princliile,  tm  well  as  waler.  There  are  tu'O  apeciea  of 
PkyMejthnt,  yielding  seeds  of  the  aamc  kind:  the  P.  ma- 
erorarpa  ha>  a  low  >.tem  and  lar^e  fniit.  whilst  the  I'. 
mirrocarpa  liai  little  or  no  »lem  and  small  IVnil.    TtiMC 

Clnntu,  which  havr  an  external  chameter  sonielhhii; 
cliveen  a  palm  and  a  Cycas.  occur  in  South  Anerie^,  in 
the  va1)ey«  of  the  Peruvian  Aniten,  and  cupreinlly  on  the 
boniemof  the  rivrr  Ma^Edena.  The  nutivea  of  tlieae  di»- 
tticts  have  used  the  teeda  ttara  time  immeniOTial,  for  the 
piirpoiie«ofmalcme:bnlton«.  h«»d«tii  walkin|B^4tiek^  and 
vanona  triQk«ts ;  but  it  is  only  witMn  a  reeent  ijerltxl  that 
ihfy  !ia*e  been  u»cd  for  lhe«e  purposes  in  Eiiropf .  TliM' 
^re  now  BXlenaively  iwed,  as  far  a«  their  titc  wiU  pemril 
them,  for  the  mamifacture  of  almost  nil  llie  ailich»  tar 
vvliich  (voiy  had  been  in  use  before,  and  m  they  catt  b« 
imuio  at  ft  elicnier  ratf,  their  nale  i»  "l  i'''*'''"^  somewhat 

i\![-i.i.in-.    111  111.'  usr  nf  llii-  ntit.  fur  lofiuiiiT,  eonMtIfl(nMo 

'  I'mpnmtiveiy 

Tli«y  do  not 
.  .ii'  drlicatv  or- 

,..,..,  „„>.;ui,.tii  unit oJlbougfe 
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Hon  of  vascular  planis,  see  Endooens;  Exookns:  for  the 
characters,  uses,  and  medical  properties  of  plants,  see  the 
names  of  natural  orders  and  genera :  for  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  see  Vegetation. 

VEGETATION,  the  collective  phenomena  presented 
by  plants  in  their  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the 
eartn.  It  is  not  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner the  varied  forms  of  plants  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  what  causes  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  one  plant  in  a  particular  locality  or  country,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  labours  of  Humboldt,  Von  Mar- 
tiusr,  and  Schouw  have  done  much  towards  elucidating  the 
former  point,  and  the  progress  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology  is  constantly  revealing  the  causes  of  the  latter 
circumstance.  It  has  indeed  been  known  for  a  long 
period  that  the  ordinary  productions  of  one  country  were 
not  to  be  obtained  from  another,  and  that  the  vegetation 
of  cold  and  hot  countries  differed;  but  this  knowledge,  up 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  was  of  the  most  general  and  un- 
satisfactory character.  In  this  article  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants,  and  give  a  sketch  of  their  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  the  regions  proposed  by  Professor  Schouw. 

Of  the  agents  that  determine  the  distribution  and  charac- 
ter of  plante  none  have  more  influence  than  light.  Where- 
ever  plants  have  a  large  supply  of  light,  there  will  the 
vegetation  be  prolific,  and  all  the  secretions  of  plants  will 
abound.  It  is  by  this  agent  that  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tion, exhalation,  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  compounds  are  effected  by  plants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  powerful  stimujant  of  vegetation,  and  it  acts  as  all  stimu- 
lants do  on  organic  bodies.  If  a  plant  is  withdrawn  from  its 
influence,  it  becomes  weak,  its  tissues  soften  and  are  filled 
with  water,  and  few  or  no  secretions  are  deposited  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  plants  are  supplied  with  continued  light,  they 
become  overstimulated,  they  decompose  carbonic  acid 
rapidly,  and  become  stunted  in  their  growth  on  account  of 
the  rapid  development  of  solid  secretions.  The  influence 
of  this  agent  is  seen  remarkably  in  the  vegetation  of  the  sur- 
face of  tjie  earth.  In  the  tropics  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
felt  by  plants,  and  under  their  influence  a  prolific  and  gigantic 
vegetation  is  developed,  but  this  arises  from  the  alternate 
withdrawal  and  presence  of  this  agent  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  this  is  constantly  the  case,  vegetation 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  poles,  only  the  oblique  rays  of  light  are  felt,  and 
consequently  its  influence  is  comparatively  feeble.  For  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year  there  is  no  light,  and  then 
there  is  no  vegetation ;  but  when  it  is  called  into  existence, 
by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  the  light,  being  never 
withdrawn,  stimulates  to  excess  the  plants,  and  a  small 
hard,  scrubby,  and  stunted  vegetation  is  the  result.  The 
gradations  of  vegetation  may  be  seen,  under  the  influence 
of  this  agent,  in  passing  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 
From  the  magnificent  baobabs,  banyans,  and  palms  of  the 
tropics,  we  pass  through  the  regions  of  oaks,  eUns,  and  firs, 
of  temperate  climates,  till  in  polar  regions  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  trees  are  a  few  bi-ambles,  and  the  majority  of 
plants  are  mosses  and  lichens. 

Another  agent  is  heat.  By  some  this  has  been  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  than  light  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  but  it  is  difficult  in  nature  to  separate  its  influence 
from  that  of  light,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
at  the  same  time.  However  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
are  constantly  going  on  in  European  hothouses,  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that  although  tropical  plants  be  supplied  with 
their  natural  temperature,  nothing  will  make  up  for  the 
want  of  light,  and  many  of  them  seldom  produce  their 
flowers  and  less  seldom  their  fruit,  and  after  a  languishing 
existence  soon  die.  Tlie  influence  of  heat  on  vegetation  is 
seen  m  those  climates  where  there  is  a  great  diff^erence 
of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter.  The  plants 
of  such  districts  that  live  throujijhout  the  winter  are  so 
constructed  that  they  are  enabled  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter. 
Tliey  have  frequently  thick  barks,  in  whieh  are  deposited 
resinous  secretions,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand  the 
4K  ^r^  ^^f  temperature.  It  is  also  found,  for  this  reason, 
that  those  plants  which  thrive  in  hot  summers  are  best 
adapted  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter,  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  solid  secretions  deposited  in  their  bark, 
and  many  plants  which  flourish  in  districts  where  there 
are  hot  summers  and  severe  winters  will  perish  in  climates 


where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  arc  not  « 
Thus  many  plants  will  grow  around  Paris,  where 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great,  whioh  will  n 
around  London,  where  these  extremes  are  lets; 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  London  and  Ed] 
and  the  Floras  of  thp  sou^h  of  England  and  the 
Scotland  aff'ord  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth 
position.  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  some  cha 
taken  place  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  S 
that  we  can  explain  the  fact  of  the  disappearance 
forests  that  once  covered  with  a  dense  vegetatioo 
barren  hills. 

Water,  as  an  agent  affecting  vegetation,  muif 
garded  in  two  points  of  view :  fiiit,  as  existing  in  tl 
sphere  as  vapour,  modif3^ing  temperature  and  ca 
the  function  of  exhalation  and  absorption  in  jdanl 
secondly,  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earti 
form  of  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  &c.  The  c 
tion  of  the  waters  of  these  last  also,  or  rather  the  ni 
which  may  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  iri 
duce  considerable  effect  upon  vegetation.  Msn; 
dacese  are  only  found  in  the  humid  forests  of  the 
The  vegetation  of  seas  and  lakes  varies  with  the 
stances  of  the  ingredients  they  contain  in  soluti 
with  the  comparatively  restless  or  quiet  condition 
waters.  Swamps  produced  by  overflowings  o(  ' 
produce  different  plants  from  those  produced  by  i 
lations  of  fresh  waters  from  mountain  sides. 

The  characters  of  the  soil  influence  the  vegel 

Particular  districts.  The  previous  agents  exert 
uence  on  vegetation  which  is  most  evident  in  t 
racters  of  the  great  mass  of  plants  of  a  district: 
soil  produces  effects  on  almost  every  individual  pla 
influence  of  soil  arises  from  its  mechanical  charai 
chemical  composition.  The  mechanical  charactei 
importance  is  its  amount  of  disintegration.  Som 
as  lichens,  grow  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  large  etc 
are  not  found  in  districts  where  these  are  not  present 
require  a  loose  soil  for  the  free  passage  of  tneir  rc 
are  only  found  giowing  in  sands.  Others  again  i 
exist  in  tenacious  soils,  and  are  found  growing  i 
The  mechanical  character  of  soils  also  greatly  in 
their  relation  to  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  h 
thus  affects  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  This  i*  a 
that  has  not  received  much  attention,  and  might  I 
productive  of  important  practical  results:  theit 
no  doubt  of  its  influence  on  the  distribution  of  hei 
a  delicate  structure.  ITie  chemical  composition  of 
has  perhaps  more  influence  than  its  mec^mnical  ch 
The  researches  of  the  chemist  have  shown  us  tha 
ever  may  be  the  variety  of  secretions  in  plants,  1 
composed  of  only  a  few  elements,  and  that  these  e 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  neces 
plants  that  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  be  v 
every  soil,  and  vegetation  will  flourish  according 
amount  of  these  ingredients  that  is  supplied  to  it. 
only  do  plants  require  these  compounds  which 
general  influence,  but  large  groups  of  plants  requ 
ticular  ingredients.  Tlius  endogenous  plants  conta 
in  their  structure,  and  the  presence  of  this  ingredi 
soil  will  determine  their  growth.  Other  plants 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  will  only  grow,  if  land-pl 
the  sea-shore,  or  if  water-plants,  in  the  ocean. 
frequently  perish  when  they  nave  exhausted  a  soil  c 
gredient  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  will 
quently  succeeded  by  other  plants  which  would  n 
grown  where  the  ingredient  necessary  to  the  exiai 
the  other  plant  was  present.  This  is  taken  advantai 
the  farmer  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Some  confei 
only  grow  in  thermal  springs,  whilst  others  only  ^ 
under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  last  influence  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  th« 
sphere.  Chemically  it  remains  in  its  great  const 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constantly  the  same.  But  th 
tity  of  the  vapour  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  w 
salts  that  vapour  may  be  capable  of  containing,  cai 
vary  much.  The  influence  of  these  agents  in  the  i 
ever  is  not  different  from  the  same  in  the  soil .  The  aj 
of  the  air  by  constant  winds  has  often  an  important  in 
on  vegetation,  and  the  barren  hills  and  coasts  o 
countries  are  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  plani 
standing  the  influence  of  strong  winds.  Ttie  density 
atmosphere  is  a  point  of  importance,  and  seemi  to 
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AcanomVM, 

UIIaiK*  1.    niiciih*.    Sti-m   Tistular,   vuculv.    R^ 
nliietivr  ot(^i  boriie  upon  thu  1mv(:». 
Dg  of  Ihe  tlieoui  tETtlcal        •        •    PolupoiUaeia, 

§  CgaiAea^  find, 
ig  ef  Ihe  tbecBD  tnuuvene   .       •     Glriehttiiuetai. 

4  Parh^eai. 

9  Hymtrnphifllcat. 
SnButinK;  tlu^cis  l-ctttd.  nhhvA  Osmundaaeie. 
^wanting ;  Uieceeosif  miiny-cc)l«d  Daiurvcex. 
i  wanting;  thvcn  l-cGtl«il.  veiiilMH  Opfthghttaeear. 
Alliance  2,     Lycop<idale».    Slem  nolid,  vwrnlu-.    He- 
ductile  org&na  givwing  on  thcotcm. 

Kw  naked Lyeopodiacear. 

~c»  iiK-lowd  in  invo1uere«  of  the 

me  turm Marsiltacttp. 

em  eiicloaed  in  involuues  of  Iwo 
iffiirent  {ona»      ....    Halviniaceif. 
Llluuice  3.    WuwbIim,    Without  a   vucular    Ky»tem. 
oinating  ycoavm^i  uniting  into  it  heterggen^oiu  body. 
ruI(Ri  in  distinct  thecK. 

«»  valvolew,  with  an  operculum     Mukmriv. 
<ca:  oiiening  into  vaIvks,  with  nn 

percumni AndmaMvcB. 

icn  oppnin^  into  valves,  wittioiit 

B  opi^^nitiUiin        ....    Jungsrtnanniaeea. 

ca  valv«Ww,  without  an  opervu- 

Dn liepatar.t\a. 

iltiaiice  4.  Chatal#«.  Without  a  vfucular  system. 
tninating  procewest  uniting  into  a  huterugencou*  Iwdy. 
productive  oi^ns  axillary  globules. 

CharocfO'. 

Jlioncc  5.    Fungales.    Without   n  votculnr    xyitum. 
Btiuuiini^  proccsse*  either  wholly  liiHliiitt  oc  couAucnl 
,  honiogcneooa  body, 
h  Irom  a  matrix,  v^hich  veils  them 

hen  young Fungacc/r. 

n  vfithoMt  a  matrix.    Living  in 

It.    C«llular,  rarely  filamentou*. 

ith  a  te productive  nucleus  bursl- 

Ig  through  their  surface  .    Lic/ieitattar. 

n  witliuul  a  matrix.    living  iii 

alor.  Filamentoua ;  the  fildnicntu 

ithcr   solitary  or   scvetal   glui-d 

igclher,  liaving  spoiidiii  anil  vivj- 

Rrous  ......     Atgacfie. 

be  affiiiitie»  of  the  lliree  great  classes,  Exogens,  Endo- 
I,  and  Aeroijena,  with  the  two  smnllor  ones.  Gymno- 
ins  and  IthiutTitlu,  ■  may  be  exprcsscU,'  nay*  Professor 
ill(!y.  '  by  V,  circle,  in  this  middle  01'  whose  ciirumfer- 
>  aland  Exoifena  and  Endogcns,  aid*:  liy  >ido;  the 
mon  point  of  all  Ihe  cIiuimm  is  formed  by  Acj'ogeiia, 
Ich  ore  connected  on  IIk-  one  liaod  with  Exugens  by 
ia>.  and  on  tlie  ottiL-r  hand  with  Endo^ens  by 
The  fullowtng  scheme  will  make  thi»  idea 


Q  ^  1  RanuncuiaceiG  la  Alismaceie. 

o  g  I  Nymphitaccap— Hydrocharacese. 

S  S  ]  MenispemiaceiE — Smilaceie. 

fe  iJ      Aristolochiaceie— Araceat. 


'ycadaceae  to  Filicales. 
!g  ni  ferip — Lycopod  i  aceiP. 
Iqu  isc  t  lice  X — Cluuaces . 


Raffli')«tai7e(e. 
Hinz. 


3ie  vegetable  kingdom  performi  important  offices  in 
I  ccoQumy  of  creation.  It  stands  l)etween  the  mineial 
I  animal  kingiloaia,  dianoainK  and  arranging  the  ele- 
nt»  of  the  flnrt.  in  otiier  to  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of 
"art.  Each  of  the  three  kiiigdouw  of  nature  ie  oom- 
.  il  of  Diatter  aa  lis,  bn>iis ;  but  the  animal  kingdom  di- 
tiy  appropriates  no  portion  of  Ihe  ejomenta  of  iht  iii- 
^^  iiic  world  to  it»  iiwt,  but  derives  them  nil  from  Uie 
table  kingdom.  The  lata  rexearohea  of  cbemiati,  moie 
P.  C,  No.  1630. 
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especially  those  of  Lichijc.  abow  that  tha  piiJKtiUata  prin- 
oinlet  of  animal  bodies  are  identi<.-Ht  i*ilJi  thmo  iif  vege- 
lablrt.  and  that  conic(|UGntly,  ai  tll(^Bo  prlndp1i»  do  not 
exist  ill  the  inoTgame  kii^oni,  tbvy  mn«t  have  t>u*n 
fonued  ia  plants.  Thus  we  mutl  rtt^anl  tha  \DgvlAhl« 
kingdom  u  one  vast  chemical  laboratory.  In  which  the 
food  of  animali  in  being  prepared.  Witnout  vcgctablca 
animals  woald  peiish,  and  althougli nomf  animal*  livu  on 
the  fleih  of  others,  yet  that  ftwb  is  always  oriijinally  de- 
rived troin  the  vegelahle  kingdom.  Thi)  pruximati?  prin- 
cipliw  of  plant*  n«  not  numerous,  antt  an  compoied  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ;  those  coiitaiulng 
nitrogen  are  dii«ct]y  ai>pruprinled  by  animals  to  ths  fyr- 
mation  of  Ihoir  tissue*,  whiUt  tho^  containing  no  nitrogen 
are  either  uoowimed  in  generating  animal  neat,  or  de- 
powted  in  Ihe  form  of  M.  When  animal  bodiiM  eaaa«  to 
exist,  tlicir  tiwues  become  ri»olved  into  their  primitive 
elements,  a  prooess  whiuii  is  constantly  going  on  in  aniowl 
boiliea  during  life.  These  elements,  in  the  Mate  of  varioiM 
compounds,  arc  carried  off  intu  Ihe  atmosphere,  wImm 
gaaeons ;  or  assist  ill  funnint;  the  Jtuil  on  Uic  Nurfaca  of  tlic 
earth,  when  wlid.  Th«  principal  compounds  wlilcti  arc  Uni* 
generated  arc  carbonic  actd  and  ammonia ;  and  if  mc<^ 
mulalion  of  Uiene  gases  tjiok  place  to  any  extent  in  lh« 
atmosphere,  the  consoquonces  -vould  be  a  cessation  ttf 
vitality,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegutuMc  kingdoms; 
hut  here  sgain  plaols  perfoim  an  important  office,  fta 
these  very  compounds  combined  with  waler  are  the  prin- 
cipal BOurecK  of  the  eleneiita  which  planU  eUbomte  into 
so  many  secfetlons  necoss&iv  to  (he  existence  of  animals. 
Tliere  is  thus  a  ndnlion  established  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kinedonut,  of  wliich  man  lias  exiuntivcly 
availed  himself  in  Ihe  anptication  of  manures  to  the  arli- 
lleial  prtxiuction  of  foocl.  In  Ihia  relation  too  are  involved 
the  laws  of  Ihe  production  of  plants  for  food  in  coiauu- 
nitim  with  circumncribed  distnct*,  to  the  investigation  of 
whicli  cuinpumlively  little  attention  has  been  given. 

In  addition  lo  supplying  food  and  purifying  tlie  atmo- 
sphere for  animal*,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  made  use  of 
rxleiisivcly  by  man.  The  larger  forma  of  plants  tai  used 
fur  the  buildmg  of  hoiuws  and  ship*,  the  construction  of 
l\iiiiitiirc,  and  a  IhouKand  implemuuUi  necessary  in  tlia 
arts  of  lite.  Tlie  various  secretions  of  plant*,  their  oils, 
resins,  acids,  neutml  and  alkaline  principles,  all  exert  a 
powerful  agency  on  llie  humau  aysiem,  and  are  employed 
lor  llie  purjiose  of  cniitroHing,  changing,  and  interrupting 
the  diseased  actions  to  which  man  is  subject.  Another 
larg»  olaia  of  plants  Himiidies  him  with  luicuriH.  as  to- 
hac'i'o,  lea,  cofl'i-e,  spices,  perhimcs,  and  fhiita  of  variouu 
kinds;  and  to  tiiesc  must  be  added  fermented  liquor*, 
which  are  all  produced  ftom  the  fermentation  of  the  sac- 
charine juices  of  plants.  A  great  poit  of  tlie  clothing  of 
man  is  (he  produce  of  Ihe  veeetable  kingdom;  cotton, 
fiax.  and  hemp  are  of  vegeloble  origin,  and  wlien  Ihu 
'  '  'ics  which  are  made  from  lliem  are  worn,  they  ant 
..._jlly  coloured  with  Uie  secretion*  of  tlie  turmeric,  in- 
digo, orchil,  catechu,  and  others. 

Climate  is  also  modified  by  the  vegetable  Idngdouu 
Tlie  presence  of  thick  forests  intercepts  the  my»  of  1h« 
sun,  anil  Ihe  enrlh  has  a  loworteniperatuce  in  conseiiuenae. 
On  the  other  hand  Hit  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
changed  by  the  dilferencu  of  radial  Jng  power  between 
plants  and  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  The  constant  nb- 
soqition  and  exbalal  ion  also  ofa  large  body  of  plants  will 
affect  the  humidity  of  tlie  atmosphere  aeturdmg  !o  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Another 
consequence  of  tlie  existence  of  plants  is  the  produdion  of 
malana  during  Iheir  decay.  There  is  perhaps  no  feet 
belfer  proved  than  that  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  the 
source  of  the  moat  dreadAil  pestilences  that  olfcct  human 
beings.  The  direct  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  in 
mjiuown ;  it  is  called  malaria,  and  is  alike  produced  by 
decaying  planla  in  the  Bwamps  of  Africa,  the  junglen  of 
India,  Uie  savannahs  of  Amenca,  and  the  ditches  of  Eu- 
rope. No  part  of  the  worid  where  vegelabU'n  are  iii-o- 
duced  is  fVee  from  its  influence ;  and  even  in  large  cities, 
perham  the  only  places  susceptible  of  being  mnde  a  rcfiige 
fioin  its  scourge,  needless  accumulations  of  deeompoaait; 
vegetable  matler  are  allowed  to  become  the  source  of 
disease  and  death. 

For  an  account  of  the  functions  of  the  vegetabin  l.ing- 
dnms,  see  Ti«<UKf,  VncNTAm.E;  S>p;  Sksv;  Root; 
Skckstions.  VnaBTAM-E :  for  the  alrueture  and  clamltca 
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don  of  vascular  plants,  see  Endogkns  ;  Exookns  :  for  the 
characters,  uses,  and  medical  properties  of  plants,  see  tlie 
names  of  natural  orders  and  genera :  for  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  see  Vegetation. 

VEGETATION,  the  collective  phenomena  presented 
by  plants  in  their  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the 
eartn.  It  is  not  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner the  varied  forms  of  plants  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  what  causes  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  one  plant  in  a  particular  locality  or  country,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  labours  of  Humboldt,  Von  Mar- 
tins, and  Schouw  have  done  much  towards  elucidating  the 
former  point,  and  the  progress  of  vegetable  anatomv  and 
physiology  is  constantly  revealing  the  causes  of  the  latter 
circumstance.  It  has  indeed  Been  known  for  a  long 
period  that  the  ordinary  productions  of  one  country  were 
not  to  be  obtained  from  another,  and  that  the  vegetation 
of  cold  and  hot  countries  differed;  but  this  knowledge,  up 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  was  of  the  most  general  and  un- 
satisfactory character.  In  this  article  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants,  and  give  a  sketch  of  their  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  the  regions  proposed  by  Professor  Schouw. 

Of  the  agents  that  determine  the  distribution  and  charac- 
ter of  plants  none  have  more  influence  than  light.  Where- 
ever  plants  have  a  large  supply  of  light,  there  will  the 
vegetation  be  prolific,  and  all  the  secretions  of  plant*  will 
abound.  It  is  by  this  agent  that  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tion, exhalation,  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  compounds  are  effected  by  plants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  powerful  stimujant  of  vegetation,  and  it  acts  as  all  stimu- 
lants do  on  organic  bodies.  If  a  plant  is  withdrawn  from  its 
influence,  it  becomes  weak,  its  tissues  soften  and  are  filled 
with  water,  and  few  or  no  secretions  are  deposited ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  plants  are  supplied  with  continued  light,  they 
become  overstimulated,  they  decompose  carbonic  acid 
rapidly,  and  become  stunted  in  their  growth  on  account  of 
the  rapid  development  of  solid  secretions.  The  influence 
of  this  agent  is  seen  remarkably  in  the  vegetation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  tropics  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
felt  by  plants,  and  under  their  influence  a  prolific  and  gigantic 
vegetation  is  developed,  but  this  arises  from  the  alternate 
withdrawal  and  presence  of  this  agent  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  this  is  constantly  the  case,  vegetation 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  poles,  only  the  oblique  rays  of  light  are  felt,  and 
consequently  its  influence  is  comparatively  feeble.  For  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year  there  is  no  light,  and  then 
there  is  no  vegetation ;  but  when  it  is  called  into  existence, 
by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  the  light,  being  never 
withdrawn,  stimulates  to  excess  the  plants,  and  a  small 
hard,  scrubby,  and  stunted  vegetation  is  the  result.  The 
gradations  of  vegetation  may  be  seen,  under  the  influence 
of  this  agent,  in  passing  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 
From  the  magnificent  baobabs,  banyans,  and  palms  of  the 
tropics,  we  pass  through  the  regions  of  oaks,  etins,  and  firs, 
of  temperate  climates,  till  in  polar  regions  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  trees  are  a  few  brambles,  and  the  majority  of 
plants  are  mosses  and  lichens. 

Another  agent  is  heat.  By  some  this  has  been  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  than  light  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  but  it  is  difficult  in  nature  to  separate  its  influence 
from  that  of  light,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
at  the  same  time.  However  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
are  constantly  going  on  in  P'uropean  hothouses,  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that  although  tro})ical  plants  be  supplied  with 
their  natural  temperature,  nothing  will  make  up  for  the 
want  of  light,  and  many  of  them  seldom  produce  their 
flowers  and  less  seldom  their  fruit,  and  after  a  languishing 
existence  soon  die.  The  influence  of  heat  on  vegetation  is 
seen  in  those  climates  where  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter.  The  plants 
of  such  districts  that  live  throughout  the  winter  are  so 
constructed  that  they  are  enabled  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter. 
Tliey  have  frequently  thick  baiks,  in  which  are  deposited 
resinous  secretions,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand  the 
decrease  of  temperature.  It  is  also  found,  for  this  reason, 
that  those  plants  which  thrive  in  hot  summers  are  best 
adapted  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter,  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  solid  secretions  deposited  in  their  bark, 
and  many  plants  which  flourish  in  districts  where  there 
are  hot  summers  and  severe  winters  will  perish  in  climates 


where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  s 
Thus  many  plants  will  grow  around  Paris,  when 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great,  whioh  will  i 
around  London,  where  these  extremes  are  le»; 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  London  and  £c 
and  the  Floras  of  thp  soufh  of  England  and  the 
Scotland  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  tnitl 
position.  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  some  ch 
taken  place  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  I 
that  we  can  explain  the  fact  of  the  disappearance 
forests  that  once  covered  with  a  dense  vegetatioc 
barren  hills. 

Water,  as  an  agent  affecting  vegetation,  mm 
garded  in  two  points  of  view :  fiist,  as  existing  in  t 
sphere  as  vapour,  modifying  temperature  and  oc 
the  function  of  exhalation  and  absorption  in  ]dai 
secondly,  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  eail 
form  of  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  &c.  The 
tion  of  the  waters  of  these  last  also,  or  rather  the  m 
which  may  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  w, 
duce  considerable  effect  upon  vegetation.  Mai 
dacese  are  only  found  in  the  humid  forests  of  the 
The  vegetation  of  seas  and  lakes  vanes  with  \\h 
stances  of  the  ingredients  they  contain  in  solul 
with  the  comparatively  restless  or  quiet  conditica 
waters.    Swamps  produced  by  overflowings  of 

f)roduce  different  plants  from  those  produced  by 
ations  of  fresh  waters  from  mountain  sides. 

The  characters  of  the  soil  influence  the  vegi 
particular  districts.  The  previous  agents  exer 
fluence  on  vegetation  which  is  most  evident  in 
racters  of  the  great  mass  of  plants  of  a  disthct 
soil  produces  effects  on  almost  every  individual  pi 
influence  of  soil  arises  from  its  mechanical  chan 
chemical  composition.  The  mechanical  charactc 
importance  is  its  amount  of  disintegration.  Son 
as  lichens,  grow  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  large  st 
are  not  found  in  districts  where  these  are  not  presei 
require  a  loose  soil  for  the  free  passage  of  their  i 
are  only  found  gi*owing  in  sanas.  Others  again 
exist  in  tenacious  soils,  and  are  found  growing 
The  mechanical  character  of  soils  also  greatly  u 
their  relation  to  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  1 
thus  affects  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  This  i* 
that  has  not  received  much  attention,  and  mij:ht 
productive  of  important  practical  results:  Oitn 
no  doubt  of  its  influence  on  the  distribution  of  h< 
a  delicate  structure.  The  chemical  composition  o 
has  perhaps  more  influence  than  its  mechanical  c 
The  researches  of  the  chemist  have  shown  us  th 
ever  may  be  the  variety  of  secretions  in  plants, 
composed  of  only  a  few  elements,  and  that  these  ' 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  nece 
plants  that  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  be  ; 
every  soil,  and  vegetation  will  flourish  accordioi 
amount  of  these  ingredients  that  is  supplied  to  it. 
only  do  plants  require  these  compounds  which 
general  influence,  but  large  groups  of  plants  reqi 
ticular  ingredients.  Thus  endogenous  plants  contJ 
in  their  structure,  and  the  presence  of  this  ingred 
soil  will  determine  their  growth.  Other  plants 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  will  only  grow,  if  land-p] 
the  sea-shore,  or  if  water-plants,  in  the  ocean, 
frequently  perish  when  they  nave  exhausted  a  soil  • 
gredient  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  will 
quently  succeeded  by  other  plants  which  would  i 
grown  where  the  ingredient  necessary  to  the  exi: 
the  other  plant  was  present.  This  is  taken  advanta 
the  farmer  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Some  contV 
only  grow  in  thermal  springs,  whilst  others  only  ' 
under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  last  influence  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  th 
sphere.  Chemically  it  remains  in  its  great  cons 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constantly  the  same.  But  tl 
tity  of  the  vapour  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  ^ 
salts  that  vapour  may  be  capable  of  containing,  ca 
vary  much.  The  influence  of  these  agents  in  the  i 
ever  is  not  different  from  the  same  in  the  soil.  The  a 
of  the  air  by  constant  winds  has  often  an  important  ii 
on  vegetation,  and  the  barren  hills  and  coasts  c 
countries  are  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  plan 
standing  the  influence  of  strong  winds,  llie  densit 
atmosphere  is  a  point  of  importaDce,  and  seems  to 
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I  rckttflD  faniween  clevatitiu  wiil  klibiik.  Tliii  mbjeil 
ft  b««n  «Ka0iiii(kl  by  D«  OndoIIr,  wUo  eutott  to  tfai!  fol- 
ninz  oonclotiuna : — 

[i  Tlia  o&laral  ^tuatioD  p\  vavU  filant  nt  a  dntuininml 
ffftllon  above  th«  leT«l  oi  ttie  «m  i»  mi  imicii  grijater  ia 
rti«a  u  tlie  onanliy  a  nearer  llui  equator,  ami  Ina  ia 
a  tunjiErali?  rv^tiiu:  Uwt  U  to  m^,  tin-  IkrUivc  wu 
4e  Ihtm  tha  «i]iialor,  ih«  KttMtt  iiiffutnw  liaa  Urn  ex- 
jw  upon  Uic  l<mpor«tarii.' 

;  In  Li-i]i|i<>rat«  cliniali^H,  aa  France,  fat  iiutance.  Ilioie 
^ilSMliicb  am  but  jitUe  affected  bytempcrotnn.anclwhii-h 
m  in  nil  ita  latitudax.  arc  abQ  bund  al  all  Uionu  eJura- 
la  where  the  eaitli  U  uol  cuvcr«>l  witli  eturnal  mown  ; 
B  th«  lev«l  or  the  sea  to  the  sumnritR  of  tlM  mountaitia. 
^.  IfcfanUwliicb,  aeMnlinif  to  thctr  nat ore, avoid eilhrt 
Uiia  ot  too  luw  a  dugreii  uf  (umpentiu'e,  yet  ^ow 
"Snent  latitudoN  vrc  miiy  ob»«rve,  tliftt  it  U  at  boeitt* 
*  the  eilcct  of  elevation  may  tompcnute  that  of  litti- 
^'Uma  Uie  uatirc  plants  vt  Ine  nortlmm  plaiun  will  be 
kb  gmw  upon  ttie  jnonnlain*  cf  tbe  aoulli. 
iiElHla  wliicii  are  cultivalvil  uiina  a  lante  at^al*  are 
ted  by  law*  which  tutin-lv  uurrett^unil  >v'ith  the  pre- 
a^:  thoae  which  am  cultivated  in  variou*  latitude* 
.  grow  indifivrenlly  al  vantius  hci|[htt ;  tisiiw  nliieh  are 
t  fouud  at  certain  latltuUea  will  exteud  do  rartfaur  ttiaii 
Wmortiona)  elotntinna. 
I  The  eJevalion  abuve  tlie  larti  of  the  aea,  wbi-n  we 
tgtn  the  teinperalure  of  the  ai'aaonit,  es1abli»hw  elFucts 
{Tftnalflicnu*  to  titose  which  remit  from  the  ilittance  from 
Mjuator;  ao  Hut  Uien  ia  the  auxie  aiialuf:y  butwcvii 
nuulla  on  veeelatiou  in  the  two  caaes.  In  projiorlion 
n  a  (firoct  line,  it  lotlowa,  trotn  the  Icaacncd 
Mly  qT  the  air.  that  the  Intenwty  of  the  lolur  li^ht  con- 
'  i>  inoruuv  :  tliit  etfeot  is  reprewoled  in  the  line  of 
»  from  Uie  equator,  tiocaiisc  the  perpetuity  ol'  liitht 
_.  _  the  (Hintinuanee  or  vef^etalion  ia  an  much  tlva 
tier  in  proportioa  aa  the  latitude  is  more  elevated. 
'.  In  pnipOTtion  to  the  e»al«r  height  upon  tlie  ntouu- 
1,  ao  vrilt  the  hygronielcr  be  Been  to  indicate  a  leM 
««  of  humidity :  tbe  Mine  general  efTeula  laid!  place 
^  nc4de  itota  the  anuator  to  thv  jiulci.  (Uooher.  in 
|%7^  Dietitmary  qf  Qtography.) 


the  nurl'aue  or  the  globe.    In  the  fol- 

ramarlu  we  hsve  followed  that  of  PriifcsaorSchouw, 

_    Note*  (or  a  Course  of  I.eduri-a  oti  llie  Dlntribuliou 

Hani*.'    This  method  has  been  adopted  liv  Sir  Wm, 

and  Dr.  Lindley  in  their  norkN  and  though  not 

Avm  iiDperi'ection«,  ia  probably  the  beat  Iliat  haa  been 


.  K«gion  of  Soxittegea  and  Moasw,  or  the  Alpine  Arctic 
■a:  lempeiature  ITS' ttt4r  Fahr.  This  toirespundu 
^  the  hvpcrborean  region  of  De  Candolle  and  other 
l«n.  and  eunipr^ends  all  countriea  wittiin  the  polar 
cir.  namely.  Lapland,  the  north  of  Huaaiii  and  Siberia, 
nlohatka.  Labrodur,  Or«eiiland,  and  Iceland,  and  «l»n 
I  of  the  Scottish  and  Scandinavian  ninuntaina.  ax  well 
tha  mniiatains  of  the  loulhi'm  and  ceulntl  parts 
£urupv.  which  have  niflident  elevation  to  po»»e*»  an 
tegetatioii.  Thia  reirion  ia  characterised  by  tJvu 
ice  of  mosses  and  iichena,  and  of  the  familiea 
ptoeK,  Gentian acete.  Alsinacece.  Salicacetr,  and 
There  is  an  entire  aliaence  of  tropiCiilfainilieK, 
0Dly  a  few  plants  of  the  ttsmjiemte  zone.  The  beech 
fir  occur  in  forests,  or  tlieri'  ie  a  dextitution  of  treeK. 
nuak  ale  nlso  acaroe,  and  the  bloiaoma  of  the  flower  are 
r  in  proportion  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  pure 

K<Kion  of  the  Umbellilena  and  Crueiferw :  tempera- 

•a-S*  to  56-7R*  Fahr.    Thu  cnitirrehendit  the  whole  of 

pe.  except  thoae  dinlrictii  whicti  belong  to  the  pre- 

_jg  rei;ion.  fmm  the  l^T-eneea.  tbe  mountains  of  the 

_:h  of  France,  of  tiwiUerland,  and  tlie  norlli  of  Greece, 

the  ervalvr  part  of  Siberia,  and  the  country  about 

A  Caucaaua.  Thi*  regiun  ia  particularly  dlittinguiahed 

that  of  tlie  aame  p^aUcl  tu  Norlfa  America  by  the 

of  eraoiferuut  and  umbetliferoua  planU.    It  »  not 

ily  dialinguiifaed  from  ttm  next  region,  but  the  lUn^-i 

und   more,  and  it  approaches  the  laal  region  In  the 

induuieofCjperacott.  Ntarivall  ititrccaaredceiduou*, 

_,   ll.>.  meadows  are  exceedittKlv  flourishiug,     Tlieit  Is  u 

iJmoh  of   Uie  Coiapoaila: ;    t'lie    plant*  belonging   to 
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tite  Ci<shai*«90U>  divwnn  uf  that  order  heinx  found  in  Ihtf" 
nortliera  dijithctB,  vrltikl  ttiaae  bclooeriu^  to  tlic  Cynara* 
ceplialonH  are  foimd  in  tbe  lonth  of  il.  Tlie  (iivitunii- 
nniing  trccn  are  the  Sentoh  fir,  llw  aider,  tlut  bueeli,  t)i« 
birch,  Uie  poplar,  the  elm,  and  lime.  The  aluiibo  are  the 
heatliii,  the  nloe.  Sw.  The  principal  cullivntod  plant*  an 
tlie  wheat,  barley,  oatx,  maUe,  poULtoea,  &«.  ;  apple,  pear, 
iIooselKii'ry,  cniraut,  vii)e,ilrawlien;}>cueuubtu~i  meluUiIhe 
L-abbagc,  ttiraip,  ]ieaa,  lieaiia,  and  ether  foroM  of  Leguial- 
uo!(M! ;  oarrota,  hopa,  hemp,  flax,  &o. 

3.  The  re^on  of  I.abiatti>  and  CaryophylleiK,  or  tlia 
Mediterranean  hioftdom  :  temperature  M-tt"  to  TS'S".  Thia 
include*  the  region  uf  thiA  Mcdit«TTanean  &ea,  limited  en 
the  north  by  the  PTi^neea,  tlie  Alfa,  tlie  Ualkan.  and  Con- 
canu* :  on  the  Doutn  t>y  tlw  Atlaa  and  the  duserti  of  Nurllt 
Africa;  on  the  eaat  hy  Taurux.  It  contain*  more  or  le«> 
of  the  onlere  beluu),'ii)g  to  the  JaiA  region;  hot  I.iibtatv, 
(^ai7ropbylla<ie>e,  Iloraginaceeei  Ciiitnceai,  and  liltaueiB 
aliouiM.  A  few  tro^cid  plant*  now  and  tbrn  apnear 
amuitgut  Uiem,  bcloiiginj;  to  the  ordera  I'Mlmaceu.-,%[»* 
biiitaceio,  and  Tjturrice;^.  Solaniteeie  and  LegriuuBiHie 
are  inncc  alnindunt  than  in  the  laal,  evergmen*  incrrsao, 
and  the  tei^eUitton  never  entirely  eeiu«»:  but  rcrdaut 
nieadowa  are  more  laro  than  in  the  laat.  Madeira,  Auras 
and  tile  0811017  Iidaadt  belong  id  tltia  regi^ia,  and  Iheir 
Plumapproachc^tolhal  of  ti-opical  AlVica.  Hie cnltltaied 
planla  are  Mniilar  t«  liic  liut,  to  which  are  added  the  olives 
oraogc,  lemon,  raiilbeny,  ilg,  ncu.  Htx. 

4.  Heglon  of  Aitej-acefr  and  SoUdaginete,  or  North  NtaUi- 
American  kingdom:  tempemture  — 'JA'  to  il'J'.  It  eni- 
lirace*  Nortli  America  fmm  I  he  aoutlieni  limiU  of  the  Sot 
klnc,*dum  to  SG"  N.  lat.  There  area  greater  n(imb«r  of 
(kiinferxi  than  in  the  ivcund  kingdom,  and  tliurc  are  but 
few  Ltnibelliferai.  C'ruelferie,  ('ienuracew,  ami  CyoanM»^ 
pliales.  There  ia  but  Uttle  cultivation  :  where  there  iaanjr 
il  reacmble^  that  of  the  lecond  kingdom,  Whortlcberno, 
oaks,  fin,  Midiaelmiu  daisiea,  and  golden  rod*  are  iU 
great  chanwteriattca. 

!S.  Region  of  MagiioliaeeWi  or  Southern  Nortli- American 
kingdom,  between  'Xt'  and  90°  N.  lat. :  temperature  lii>*  tii 
72'n',  There  i*  here  an  approximation  to  tmnieal  «ega- 
tation,  an  leen  in  the  lYvqueut  appearance  of  Ibc  gen«ra 
Caona.  Chamteropa.  Yucca,  Zamia,  Ijiunus.  Higuonia.  W»> 
aifUna,  Cscna,  Snpindua,  Sui.  Tlicre  ore  comparatiiely 
few  vlants  that  are  characturintiu  of  llie  two  preceding 
kingiluinH,    The  mai,'iio]ia8  predominate,  and  are  acuoin- 

Cied  with  other  genera  bearing  broad  ahiaiiig  leavea  and 
.e  fionen.  'Ilie  cultivated  idania  are  tJuMe  of  Uus 
third  region,  with  the  exception  Mtha  olive:  rifle  is  more 
ftbundant,  and  in  Uie  (outliern  dintriuta  the  lugar-cann  ia 

0,  Ue^iun  of  Qamelliaa,  and  (^elaitrincnt  or  Ohino-Ja- 

gancse  kingdom.  It  embmeesJapnn  and  Notthem  L'hinai 
omsrto  40"  N,  Int.:  tempemture  M'S'loes*.  Too 
little  ia  known  of  thi*  region  to  enable  ih  to  ttate  poailively 
whnt  are  ita  cliaraotenatioi.  Ita  vegetation  i*  more  tro> 
pical  than  £urapeau.  With  eamlas,  ^nger,  bananaa.  ami 
cnatard-applea,  are  found  bncklticmii  and  bonej-nicklea, 
thiia  giving  lliin  region  a  mixed  cliaraotur.  Ita  uultivated 
plants,  ill  addition  to  those  of  prcvioua  rcipoiiH,  are  the 
cycas  I'nr  aogo.  the  ten-plant,  the  caladinm.  &c. 

7.  The  region  of  Zingiberaceai,  or  ludiaii  kingdom : 
temp.  65-75"  to  81-5°.  This  iucludea  the  Indian  penia- 
aulas  east  and  west  of  the  GMiee*.  together  witii  the 
ialanda  between  India  and  New  Holland.  Tropical  orden 
are  numerous  in  (his  region,  as  PalmaceiE,  ArBOEa>, 
l^uphorbiftceie,  Di^oniace^e.  Butlneriacea-.  &c.  Very 
few  plants  belonging  to  Cyperaceie,  Contferw,  Labiata!, 
Kosacea<,  Ranum^acete,  or  Crucifcnearu  »een.  The  trcoa 
••ever  lose  their  leavea,  and  prodiioe  largti  ma^tdtiuent 
floweia,  and  are  covered  trequentty  with  climbing  and 
parasitical  plant*.  Ginger,  ledoary,  cardamom,  arrow- 
root, catechu,  cassia,  cinnamon,  caoululiouo,  tunmrinda, 
aa^.  rice,  cocoa-nut,  cofl'ee,  cubebs,  cloves,  popper, 
oranges,  and  gamboge  are  the  cultivated  and  ualural  pro- 
ductiona  of  this  prolitiu  region. 

8.  RegionoftheHimalaya:  lemp.3tJ'B°tot»7rj'.  Uin- 
chidet  the  highlands  of  India,  or  tlie  niuuiitain  terraces  tyine 
on  theaoiithof  the  Himalayan  range,  Karoooti.  Nepanl, 
Oootan.  liaviiig  an  elevation  of  from  -HKItJ  to  lU.lHNJ  t'ei.'l. 
The  tfopieal  forms  of  the  last  kingdom  decrease  niatiilVMly 
here,  such  a«  Scitaniaces,  I'almie.  Cycn-laceat,  fice.  Ku- 
rotieau  lonua  aie  not  uufrequent,  as  (Jypcnici'ap,  Amen 
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taceap,  Coniferap,  Pnmulaceae,  Rosaceae,  Crucifer»,  &c. 
The  Ferns  and  Orchidaceee  are  abundant.  The  cultivated 
plants  are  the  corn  and  fruit  of  Europe,  varying  with  more 
tropical  productions  according  to  elevation. 

9.  The  region  of  Polynesia  includes  the  islands  between 
Hindustan  and  New  Holland,  and  has  a  temperature  from 
65*75''  to  8375''.  This  region  is  similar  to  the  Indian 
kingdom,  and  is  sometimes  included  in  it.  The  cultivated 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  are  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  nutmeg,  the  camphor-tree,  and  the 
cotton-tree. 

10.  The  region  of  Java  is  little  known,  and  has  a  ve- 
getation probably  similar  to  the  Himalayan  region. 

11.  The  Oceanic  region,  or  South  Sea  Island  kingdom, 
includes  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  within  the  tropics, 
and  has  a  temperature  of  72-5**  to  SIS**.  The  Flora  of 
these  islands  is  poor,  and  approximates  more  closely  to 
that  of  Asia  than  to  that  of  Africa,  and  has  some  relation 
to  that  of  New  Holland.  The  bread-fruit  is  the  most 
characteristic  production  of  these  islands,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  them. 

12.  The  region  of  Balsomodendra,  or  the  Arabian  king- 
dom, includes  the  south-westerly  mountainous  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  temperature  cannot  be  stated, 
but  the  character  of  its  vegetation  is  generally  tropical, 
assuming  the  forms  of  that  of  India.  The  cultivated 
plants  are  also  prinoipally  those  of  India. 

13.  Tlie  Desert  region  includes  North  Africa  south  of 
the  Atlas,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  15"  and  30" 
N.  lat.,  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  7*25"  to  86".  It  has  necessarily  a  very  pooi 
Flora,  having  but  few  even  characteristic  genera.  It  is 
only  cultivated  in  the  oases,  where  the  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera,  the  Sorghum  vulgare,  with  wheat  and  barley,  and 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  India,  constitute  the 
prominent  plants. 

14.  The  region  of  tropical  Africa  includes  AMca  from 
15"  N.  lat.  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Temperature  72*5'^ 
to  86".  This  Flora  is  neither  rich  nor  rare ;  it  abounds  in 
Leguminosae,  Rubiaceae,  and  Cyperaceae.  The  Adansonia 
is  a  characteristic  genus. 

15.  Region  of  Cacti  and  Piperaceae  includes  Mexico 
and  South  America  to  the  Amazon  river,  and  to  a  height 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Temperature  68" 
to  83'75".  The  orders  which  characterize  this  region  are 
BromeliacesB,  Piperaceae,  Passifloraceae,  and  Cactaceae. 
The  orders  which  are  most  I  v  tropical  are  here  less  nu- 
merous, whilst  extra-tropical  orders  are  more  abundant. 
The  most  abundant  genera  are  Phytelephas,  Kunthia, 
Thouinia,   Theobroma,   Guazuma,    &c.      The  cultivated 

Slants  of  this  district  are  the  maize.  Sorghum  vulgare, 
ioscorea  alata.  Convolvulus  Batatas ;  also  the  plantain, 
cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  tamarind,  cacao,  vanilla,  cofPee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 

16.  Region  of  the  Mexican  Highlands  includes  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  above  5000  feet  elevation.  Tempera- 
ture from  &')-75"  to  79-25".  In  this  district  the  more  tropi- 
cal forms  of  vegetation,  as  the  tree-ferns,  the  palms,  pas- 
sion-flowers, Euphorbiums,  and  pepper  decrease,  or 
altogether  disappear.  The  CAtra-tropical  forms  are  more 
numerous,  as  the  willow,  oak,  fir,  cypress,  sage,  hore- 
hound,  whortleberry,  heath,  and  various  forms  of  Umbelli- 
ferae,  Rosaceae,  CaryophyllaceaD,  Cruciferae,  and  Ranuncu- 
lacea).  The  cultivated  plants  are  the  maize,  the  European 
Cerealia,  and  fruits.  In  the  highest  mountain-ranges  the 
vegetation  has  an  alpine  aspect. 

17.  Region  of  Cinchonaceap.  This  embraces  the  Andes 
from  5000  to  9000  feet  in  elevation,  and  between  20°  S.  lat. 
and  5"  N.  lat.,  having  a  temperature  from  59"*  to  68".  The 
extra-tropical  forms  become  very  frequent  in  this  region, 
and  only  a  few  tropical  forms  remain.  Some  of  the  most 
common  genera  are  the  ('inchona,  Gay-Lussacia,  Loasa, 
Lilaea,  Cervantesia,  &c.  Tlie  cultivated  plants  are  very 
seldom  tropical.  Maize  and  coffee  arc  sometimes  grown, 
with  European  Cerealia,  and  fruits,  potatoes,  and  Cheno- 
podium  Quinoa. 

IK.  Region  of  Escallonias  and  Calceolarias  includes  the 
Andes  at  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
between 20"  S.  lat.  and. 5"  N.  lat.  Temi>craturc  3425"  to 
59".  Trojiical  plants  almost  entirely  diiutppear  in  this 
rccrion,  only  now  and  then  a  straggler  appearing ;  whilst 
the  forms  which  distinguish  the  colder  and  polar  regions 
become  frequent,  such  as  the  lichens,  mofises,  aorrelt, 


plantagoa,  gentians,  currant,  bmnbles,  &c.  T1 
prevalent  oraers  are  the  grasses,  heaths,  and  Synsn 
There  are  no  large  trees,  and  a  great  many  shrubs. 

19.  The  West  Indian  region,  including  the  Wc 
Islands,  with  a  temperature  of  59*  to  79-25*.  The 
tion  of  these  islands  bean  the  same  relation  to  t 
tinent  which  that  of  the  Polynesian  islands  does  ti 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  greater  quantity 
and  Orchidacese.  The  cultivated  plants  are  the 
those  of  Mexico. 

20.  Region  of  Palms  and  Melaatonacese,  or  ] 
kingdom,  including  Brazil,  or  South  America,  oo 
of  the  Andes,  between  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  < 
com :  temperature  59"  to  83*  T*.  This  region  is  res 
for  the  number  of  its  genera  and  species,  the  size  o 
dual  trees,  the  dense  forests,  and  the  numerous  < 
and  parasitical  plants.  Vegetation  seems  here  to  i 
greatest  activity  and  energy.  The  orders  which 
most  are  Palmaceae,  Heemadoraceae,  Gesneriacea; 
tomaceae,  Sapindacese,'  and,  altog'ether  conflmd 
region,  Vochyaceae.  The  cultivation  is  very  n 
that  of  Mexico. 

21.  Region  of  Woody  Compositae.  In  South  i 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes  from  the  tropic  of  Ctpr 
40"  S.  lat. :  temperature  59"  to  74- 75**.  There  m 
tropical  plants  m  this  region,  and  extra-tropiol 
especially  European  forms,  are  abundant,  more  th 
bemg  common  to  this  region  and  Europe.  The 
Compositse  abound.  This  region  consists  chiefly  ( 
(pampas),  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  present  ah 
same  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of  thistles  and 
Wheat,  the  vine,  and  the  peach  are  cultivated. 

22.  The  Antarctic  region  includes  the  soutln 
part  of  Patagonia,  Tlerra  del  Fuego,  between  50" 
S.  lat. :  temperature  41"  to  47* 5®.  In  this  reeioa  t 
no  tropical  plants,  and  its  vegetation  resembles  is 
measure  the  North-European  Flora  (region  2)*  la 
the  genera  there  is  an  approach  to  the  South  A^ 
New  Holland  Flora. 

23.  Region  of  Stapelias  and  McsembiyanthemuiB 
embraces  South  Afnca  from  the   tropic  to  35*  1 
temperature  54*5"  to  72*5".    The  vegetation  of  thi! 
is  not  luxuriant,  but  it  is  very  rich  in  forms.    Ther 
dense   forests  nor  climbers,  but   many  succulent 
The  orders  Rcstiacese,  Ividacese,  Proteaceae,  Er 
Ficoidaceae,  Bmniacesp,  Diosmaceae,  Geraniacec 
daceie,  and  PolygalacesB,  embrace  its  charactehs 
getation.      On   the  sandy   coasts    the    genera  S> 
Mesembryanthemum,  and  Diosma  are  found,  and 
mountains  Proteas,  Erica,  and  Crassula.     The  ca! 
plants  are  those  of  Europe,  with  the  Musa  Paradijqaf 
volvulus  Batatas,  the  tamarind,  and  Sorghum  Caffn 

24.  Region  of  Eucalypti  and  Epacridaceae.  It  ii 
extra-tropical  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
temperature  52*25"  to  72*5".  Vegetation  is  not  at 
in  this  region ;  but  this  deficiency  is  compensated 
variety  and  peculiarity  of  its  forms.  The  most  tl 
of  the  trees  are  the  Eucalypti,  which  form  three-fo 
all  the  woods.  Next  come  the  genera  of  Pro 
Banksia,  Hakea,  Drvandra,  Grevillaea,  &c. ;  and 
these  follow  EnacridaceaB,  Diosmaceae,  and  Ca« 
Its  cultivated  plants  are  all  European. 

25.  The  region  of  New  Zealand  includes  the  ti 
Zealand  isles:  temperate.  One-half  of  the  spe< 
European.  The  vegetation  is  not  characterised  bv  1 
valence  of  lar|2:e  groups.  Some  of  the  genera  appn 
the  South  African  Flora,  and  some  the  New  Holiai 

The  following  works  should  be  consulted  on  tl 
graphy  of  plants : — Linnaeus,  *  Stationes  Plantanim 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  *  Essai  sur  la  G^graphie  des  P 
Humboldt,  *  De  Distributione  Greographica  Plan 
Brown,  'General  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Au 
Schouw,  *  Gmndziige  einer  AJlgemeinen  Pflanzen- 
phie  ;*  Meyen,  *  Grundriss  der  Pflanzen-geosrniphl 
choflT,  *  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik ;'  Hooker,  in  Murrav 
tionary  of  Geography ;'  De  CandolVe,  art.  *  G^grap 
Plaiites  ;'  *  Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturelle  ;'  IJndle 
Bot.,*  2nd.  ed. 

VEGE'TIUS,  FLAVIUS  RENATTIS,  a  Latin  w 
the  military  art,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  knc 
yond  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  work  itself 
MSS.  the  titles  'Vir  Illustris,'  or  *Vir  llhistris'c 
are  addgd  to  his  name.    He  must  have  lived  and 


n  the  reign  of  the  vcnprror  Vo- 
wuik  u  dL-ititiLled :  it  cooiid*  of 
B  bnokk.  Tuii  h*iu«  tho  till*. '  Epilome:  IiiHlitutonim  Hvi 
pBlari*-'     1'bere  toe   lovrtiJ   oxprmdoDii   in   the   nork 
oilouU  ttiat  tile  autW  nana  ClttUlitui.     It 
pwrillfa  in  a  plain  viil  vsay  ityl?,  nnd  uonaiderint*  the 
>  f»6oA  lo  wtkiolt  it  beloD)::*.  Ilic  lunt^un^  i>  puicr  than 
~Mlu>aipccl«J.    Vmti-iiubhinueUappFiLiii  toh&vcbud 
Klickl  tmawlt'ilgf!  of  the  subject  on  nhich  h«  wrote  ; 
pt  he  iltfriveil  muni  uf  liis  matciioti  fivn  culior  wrilcn, 
i   vrhnm  he  meniioiu   C'ato    Cvnaorliis,    Cumelliui 
1,  Prualiniis,  PntMtinm  and  the  constitiitintig  of  An- 
\tf,  Trajui,  aud  Hulrian,  conouminc  nulitnty  aSki'm. 
Midcfine  the  low  or  usrlier  and  belter  nurlta  on  the 
uy  HTulatioiw  of  the  RomAn*.  the  wort  of  Vrgelliis 
wnable  I'ellc  of  uitiquity :  but  it  it  to  be  rebelled 
ittheitulhordidnotUDe  »iifltciant  discretion  in  keeping 
■Afferent  perioda  apart ;  for  ho  •omctimsit  mixes  indit- 
^liKtely  iDitilutioiM  and  re^latiinu  of  Ibo  eArly  time* 
ll  IhoM  Dxiding  in  bii  own  days-    "Hie  tlnl  bcwk  treat* 
I  Ibe  fonnalion  and  training  nf  noldici^  i  (he  wcond,  of 
^  diviainnH  Mid  siibdiviiiiuns  of  au  amiy,  and  the  airuneiv 
ata  i>f  a  camp ;   tlie  third,  of  iniUtary  discipline,  the 
»  to  be  taken  of  Uie  wcllUre  of  lUc  »oIdtpf»,  and  of  the 

'      lip  of  an  nrniy  in  battle  anav ;  the  fmirtb.  of 

WttK  iniatary  eii^es.  and  of  the  mode  of  allacking  nod 
«ndine  forlitled  plaoes;  ami  the  tilth,  on  maritime  war- 
Tfie  first  edition  appirarcd  without  plaeo  or  date, 
it  the  year  l-VJZ    Tliere  i»  a  sood  editian  by  I'.  Scri- 
i«,  with  cominentftrie*    by  G.   Slewecbius    and    P. 
lim^  Antwerp,  1UJ7,  4lfl.    It  conluns  aUn  Ronie  other 
""  it  WOrka  ou  miUlary  attiiin.     'ITii!  be»t  edition  is  Ihnt 
Schwebel  (Bipont,  1806.  8vo,),  with  notes  by  the 
"  '  some  oftnose  of  his  preilecesuire. 

fCiaCT'LATIOS      " 


ithcir  principal  diseases  will  be  dcaeribed.  Of  these 
Mst  frequent  is  that  tn  which  ihvy  become  what  iit 
[varicose,  that  is,  dilated,  and  unnalnrallv  tortuous, 
MM  which  occurs  especiidljr  in  the  auocvitaneous 
uf  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  the  reiiult  of  the  coats 
I  veins  losing  theif  elaMicity,  and  thereby  Ihrirpowcr 

miktin?  the  pressure  of  the  colnmn  of  l>lood  shove 
.    The  loss  of  elasticity  it  commonly  due  to  disease  of 

._  coats,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an  increase 

their  thickness,  and  by  dcitnicfton  or  impairment  of 
valves.  The  dilated  veins  appear  like  large  tortuous 
canals  beneath  the  skiri,  or  in  extreme  cases,  where 
/  are  coiled  together,  they  form  projecting  tiimonra. 

ly  produce  inconveoience,  both  by  the  pain  which  ic'ults 
their  distension,  and  occasionally  by  the  skin 


ulueratln*;,  and  allowing  them  to  burst  and  bleed  pi 
effect  is.  that  In  parts  oft 


but  their  more  common  effect  is,  that  In  parts  of  the 
ilow  Ihem,  cither  spontaneously  or  aner  slight  ii>- 
.«»,  ulcers  form,  which,  in  con«eiiuen(*  of  the  circulation 
.ag  impeded  tlirough  the  dilated  veins,  ate  very  tedious 
pkcaliii);. 

Tor  this  varicose  stale  of  the  large  veins  numerous  re- 
lies have  been  proposed ;  but  the  best  are  only  pnltia- 
A  temporary  remedy  is  ittt'ordcd  by  the  recumbent 
e,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  veins  arc  relieved  from 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood  :  constant  advantage  is 
(dcd  by  the  wearing  of  a  well-anplied  bandage,  or  of 
clastic  stocking,  by  which  a  sufficient  pressure  is  ap- 
'ent  the  further  distension  of  the  veins.    The 
illteratioo  of  the  venous  trunks  may  be  effected  by  cut- 
ir  lying  Diem  in  various  ways,  or  by  applying  some 
ic  so  AG  to  make  the  tissues  over  them  slough  ;  but 
proceedings  are  not  without  danger,  and  at  present 
■ry  doublhil  whelhpf  Ihey  are  often  productive  of 
lent  advantage.    Patients  had  better,  in  ^neral, 
.ent  with  the  palliative  remedy  of  the  bandage  or 
stocking. 

rm  of  varicose  disease  of  the  veins,  which  often  ac- 

i|NUaos  that  of  tho  venous  trunks,  but  sometimes  exists 

e,  SJid  with  which  ulecra  of  peculiar  obstinacy  occur, 

:^s  the  small  veatels  about  the  ankle  and  lower  rart  of 

l«ff.    Ths  akin  in  this  disease  is  almost  uniformly  red, 

h   the  number  of  small  veins  that   arc  distended  ; 

iglibourhood  of  the  ulcer,  when  one  exists,  is  livid, 

and  shining;  and  the  ulcer  itself  is  indolent,  and 

*  '  ■pdtoetiMgCS  a  thin  sanies.    This  state_can 
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be  trcAl«d  cady  by  tho  sane  r«nK'd)>;s  as  lh«  preoeding, 
but.  tboiiifh  ccnnoionly  oTcrlciokcd,  it  is  liy  liir  tlic  niun 
ntisehievous  dlMase  of  tbu  Iwu. 

Vuicosc  affection  of  the  veioe  of  the  spcrmallo  coitl 
conslitutes  the  discnse  cttmed  Yaheoeelo;  imd  Uiat  nf  Ihs 
veins  of  ih^  ivctutn.or  skiu  araunil  it,  fomui  hi-muRliaids, 
or  piles.  In  these,  and  in  all  tha  other  cases,  iba  blood  is 
apt  lo  stagnate  in  the  dilated  veins,  and  to  coagulate 
nitfain  thrm.  The  clots  thus  fonui'd  may  assuma  a  di!> 
finite  form,  bccorainc  cUtptioal,  or  more  oRtm  eltiptical 
with  pointed  extremities,  and  tli«  fibrinc  in  tlitm  >unin)tcB 
itself  in  concentric  layers:  atlet  thin  they  harden,  anil 
one  of  their  extremities  bccomini;  ounnectMl  with  th« 
walls  of  the  veiBKl,  small  blood-veasels  may  form  in  ttirai. 
and  eommunicntc  with  Uiosc  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
Lairily,  the  colouriiig-mallcr  uf  tlie  btuod  Is  removeiC  a«d 
enrtb'y  matter  is  deposited  in  tho  cjotn,  airanE^  in  con- 
centric layers,  ftnd  sivinK  them  considenJtlc  hiudoow :  Urns 
pAMo^Uftet,  or  vdn^^oDed  are  formed.  They  are  ustuilly 
spherical,  measurinic  from  one  lo  four  line*  in  diiunetvr. 
lying  loose  within  Ihe  veins,  and  producing  no  opnnr«nt 
incouvsnieuce,  except  byobstmcting  ttic  paMnge  of  blood. 
They  an>  lumreially  conUnon  in  tlio  dilated  veins  in  the 

Clvis  uf  old  persons,  and  in  veins  of  the  legs  which  hare 
en  long  varicose :  ,Uicy  ncllhcrnped  nnr  odniit  ol'iorgio^ 
treutmcnl. 

That  wliicli  Is  particularly  termed  a  I'tirix  is  eilhet  « 
mass  of  diialcd  anil  tortuous  veins,  or  a  single  tnceulor  and 
circumscribeil  dilatation  of  n  vein,  anaJo),*oua  tu  tho  cir- 
cnmseribed  aneurism  of  an  wttrj.  Tins  circumscribeil 
dilatation  is  a  very  rare  diseaae.  out  In  its  ciinscqucnera 
does  nut  ditf'er  from  otdinary  dilatation.  An  nnuurisntat 
varix  is  produced  when,  a  comrannicatidn  being  Diade> 
idthcr  by  a  wound  or  by  iiluentlion.  between  an  ortciy  ntid 
avpin.  Ihe  latter  is  dilated  by  the  force  of  Ihe  arterial 
blood  into  a  circumscribed  me.     [AfiKViafyt,] 

Hie  most  serious  disease  to  wincli  llie  veins  are  sobjeet 
i*  acute  inflaiamatioa,  or  phlebitis.  It  Kimctimos  ocoun 
after  the  slight  wiuind  moile  in  ordinary  bleeding ;  it  is 
more  common  afler  opentions  upon  vaiicoBe  veins;  and 
Fet  more  frcjuently  occura  alter  anipnlatitins  of  Ihe  limbs. 
Blight  citses  of  phlebitis  not  imfrcqvetitly  eotue  on,  as  if 
spontaneously,  or  after  exposure  to  cold,  in  varicose  veins. 
The  dilated  veins  become  tinnl,  like  kiiiilted  cords  beneath 
the  skin,  and  very  painlYil ;  Ihe  skin  around  them  inflamesi 
and  the  parts  below  becomes  ixdematons;  and  sometimes 
n  slight  erysipelas  spreads  o\et  the  limb.  Such  afieuliona 
are  usually  of  little  moment;  leeches,  rest,  and  extertial 
cold  are  sutliGicnt  tn  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  it 
often  has  the  Rivourable  result  of  obliterating  Ihe  veins, 
and  Uius  curing  the  discnse  by  which  tlicy  were  previously 
affected. 

The  more  severe  phlebitis  is  a  most  dangerous  disease. 
Lymph  is  effused  into  Ihe  cavity  of  the  vein,  and  into  tho 
tissue  of  ils  walls,  rendering  them  tliick  ami  bard;  ihe 
vein  and  the  tissues  immediately  around  it  become  ex- 
quisitely tender,  and  the  patts  whose  blood  should  be 
returned  tlirough  the  diseased  vein  are  usually  cedematoue. 
In  a  further  stag«  pus  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  and,  mixing  with  the  blood,  it  may  pass  inlo  ttie 
general  current  of  the  circulation,  Iboujjh  more  commonly 
the  vein  is  obliterated  above  1lie  chiefly  inflamed  part  1^ 
lymph  dcgio&ited  on  its  walls,  and  thus  the  passage  uf  pus 
inlo  the  circulation  is  prevented.  With  the  local  inflam- 
mation of  phlebitis  a  stale  of  low  typhoid  fever,  witJi 
muttering  delirium  and  great  exhaustion,  is  usually  com- 
bined ;  and  under  these  the  patient  dies. 

In  connection  with  suppurative  phlebitis  a  condition 
often  occurs  to  which  the  name  of  purulent  diaihtKtx  has 
been  given.  Its  chief  cliaracteristic  is  that  collections  of 
matter  form  eoincidently  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
body,  most  frequently  in  the  joints,  lungs,  and  liver. 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fever  similar  to  lliat  which 
attends  phlebitis.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  state 
depends  on  pus  formed  in  an  infiamed  vein  being  carried 
into  the  circulation,  and  deposited  again  in  sonic  remote 
part ;  or  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mefasfafcis  of  suppuiMion 
from  the  vem  to  the  parts  secondarily  affected.  But  cases 
occasionally  happen  in  which  all  Hie  signs  of  the  purulent 
diathesis  are  wefl  marked,  allbough  no  vein  is  diseased  ; 
BO  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  dis- 
ease and  phlebitis,  although  in  the  tendency  to  suppuialioa 
the  veins  generally  take  a  prominent  place. 
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probable  explanation  of  the  disease  is,  that  some  morbid 
matter,  such  as  is  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  dis- 
charge  from  sores  or  wounds,  is  introduced  into  the  blood, 
whose  chemical  composition  it  impairs,  engendering  a 
state  in  which  pus  is  apt  to  be  formed,  and  in  which,  as  in 
typhoid  fever,  every  function  in  seriously  disordered. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  acute  phlebitis  and 
purulent  diathesis  cannot  be  laid  down  in  general  terms. 
Very  commonly  the  former  requires  the  coincident  employ- 
ment of  large  locd  bleedings,  and  of  medicines  and  regi- 
men calculated  to  maintain  the  patients  strength.  Trie 
due  observance  of  the  indications  for  one  or  both  of  these 
prtceedings  affords  the  only  prospect  of  success ;  but  most 
frequently  the  best  directed  means  are  ineffectual. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  phlebitis  is  that  which 
affects  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
after  labour,  and  which  chiefly  constitutes  one  of  the 
diseases  included  under  the  name  of  puerperal  fever. 
Phlegmasia  dolens^  or  phlegmasia  alba^  is  oue  to  phle- 
bitis of  a  less  severe  kmd  affecting  the  iliac  or  femoral 
vein,  or  both,  and  manv  others  adjacent  to  them.  By 
obliterating  the  venous  trunks,  and  preventing  the  circu- 
lation through  them,  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  firm 
cedema,  accompanied  by  the  tightness  and  glossy  paleness 
of  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  which  peculiarly  indicates 
it.  It  occurs  sometimes,  but  rarely,  after  exposure  to 
cold :  its  usual  origin  is  in  a  comparatively  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  of  women  during  preg- 
nancy, or  after  delivery,  which  extends  from  them  to  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  attended  by  the  same 
tenderness  and  hardness  of  the  diseased  veins  as  exist  in 
other  cases  of  phlebitis ;  and  in  its  treatment,  as  in  theirs, 
the  general  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  considered  together,  must 
determine  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 

VEINS,  MINERAL.  The  principal  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  in  general  capable 
of  arrangement  as  the  products  of  water  or  of  heat ;  and  to 
each  of  these  classes  belong  peculiar  characteristic  features 
of  composition,  aggregation,  and  arrangement.  The  pro- 
ducts of  water  are  mostly  laid  in  the  form  of  strata ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  heat  are  often  seen  to  cross,  penetrate,  and  overlie 
or  underlie  these  layers  of  rock,  in  dykes  or  in  huge  amor- 
phous masses.  But  there  is  a  third  less  distinctly  limited 
class  of  aggregations  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whose  form 
is  different  from  either  of  the  preceding  t3q)es,  and  whose 
origin,  though  perhaps  not  independent  either  of  heat  or 
water,  is  yet  not  to  be  understood  without  the  consider- 
ation of  other  and  peculiar  conditions.  Such  are  metallic 
and  mineral  veins,  spar  veins,  and  other  crystallized  and 
concretionary  accumulations,  common  in  both  stratified 
and  amorphous  rocks,  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, the  essential  conditions  ot  which  appear  however 
to  be  few  in  number.  To  ascertain  these  conditions  is  the 
first  obiect  of  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
mineral  veins ;  for  the  *  laws  of  the  phenomena '  may  thus 
become  correctly  known,  and  the  true  •  theory,*  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  inquiry,  be  satisfactorily  indicated. 

The  most  frequent  form  in  which  metallic  and  mineral 
veins  occur  is  that  of  a  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  mass, 
occup}'ing  what  was  once  a  fissure,  or  narrow  open  space, 
traversing  the  stratified  or  amorphous  rocks  for  a  vanable 
but  olten  considerable  length  horizontally,  and  a  limited 
or  unknown  depth  in  a  jperpendicular  direction.  This  is 
called  a  '  rake  '  vein.  Occasionally  the  mineral  masses 
are  found  arranged  in  a  narrow  vertical  or  oblique  tubular 
form,  like  an  irregularly  expanded  chimney,  traversing 
the  strata :  such  are  sometimes  called  *  pipe '  veins.  From 
these  two  sorts  of  veins  parts  occasionally  pass  laterally, 
and  are  called  '  flat '  veins,  and  there  are  frequently  rami- 
fications from  all  of  them,  called  *  strings,'  and  wholly  or 
almost  detached  lumps,  or  bunches,  or  nests,  of  ore  and 
spar,  in  the  contiguous  rocks. 

Now  the  general  *  condition'  of  all  these  occurrences  is 
the  existence,  anteriorly  to  the  accumulation  of  the  me- 
tallic and  sparry  substances  in  the  rake,  pipe,  flat,  &c.,  of 
a  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  or  a  separation 
between  the  beds  or  blocks  of  stone.  The  same  forms  of 
occurrence  belong  to  various  spars  and  other  substances, 
and  the  same  general  condition  is  predicablc  of  them. 
That  cavities  really  did  exist  in  these  situations,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  veins,  is  often  evident  from  the 
fiMt  that  the  spany  or  metallic  matters  lie  in  the  interior 


of  closed  originally  hollow  ahelbt  cnr  fill  lints  ^Jhtm 
and  fissure  across  cordis^  shells^  and  JMum.  (From  pn«i 
observation.)  It  is  ftirther  evident  from  the  lact  tlat  il^ 
the  line  of  a  rake-vein  the  strata  are  commonly  fnali 
have  been  violently  displaced,  and  moved  upmnlif 
downwards  many  inches,  feet,  yards,  or  fathoms,  cml 
fifty  or  more  fathoms,  and  reumted  in  this  bn^n  im\^ 
the  subsequently  introduced  mineral  crystallizstioM  Ifa 
consideration  supplies  us  with  a  definition  tf  idi^ 
identical,  except  by  the  omission  of  the  words  in  Wrti 
with  that  given  by  Werner : — *  Veins  are  renti  prateii 
in  rocks,  which  were  afterwards  filled  [from  abofe]«ft 
certain  substances.'    {On  Veins^  p.  57.) 

In  such  cavitiesy  spars  of  several  kinds,  as  csrtxnktf 
lime,  quartz,  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  8trooti«a« 
frequently  found,  entirely  unconnected  with  metsUifns 
districts,  and  as  an  usual  and  ordinary  occurresee.  h 
metalliferous  districts  the  same  and  other  minenl»  oeev. 
associated  with  carbonates,  phosphates,  arsematek  i^ 
phurets,  &c.  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  io  alaii 
every  proportion.  Between  the  most  valued  'bbboiI* 
vein,  such  perhaps  as  ores  of  precious  metal,  tod  tk 
unprofitable  masses  of  *  dead '  spar  which  occur  in  alasa 
every  limestone-quarry,  there  is  an  almost  unint^TTvpCf^ 
gradation ;  they  must  all  be  taken  into  the  iodDrnog  of 
phenomena,  as  a  basis  of  theory ;  yet  there  are  peomn*Mi 
in  the  geographical  and  geological  relations  of  thf  iwtib- 
ferous  or  tnic  mineral  veins  which  require  separate  clusl- 
cation,  and  justify  some  special  inferences  touching  ik 
local  conditions  and  geological  times  of  their  formttiOiL 

1.  In  a  mining  district,  however  rich,  not  all  the  avsa 
in  the  rocks  yield  metaJlic  minerals,  even  thoi^h  tm 
contain  spars  such  as  often  accompany  these.  GeoenSy 
the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  &^.,  are  limited  m  tiesr 
occurrence  to  such  great  fissures  of  the  rocks  m  at 
accompanied  by  displacements  of  the  masses  of  rock  wtst 
bound  the  fissure.    Thus  great  fissures.  No.   1  and  Z  ■ 


the  figure,  which  are  marked  by  dislocations,  mij  br 
richly  filled  with  valuable  ones,  and  yet  the  detwhr* 
cracks  and  fissures  {j)  may  contain  only  unprotitib'; 
spars  or  thin  partings  of  clay. 

2.  When,  as  frequently  happens  in  raining  di^lnd^ 
veins  accompanied  by  dislocation  cross  each  other,  lis 
veins  commonly  become  either  richer  or  poorer  in  mitiL 
and  exhibit  other  peculiarities,  about  the  junctions. 

3.  Such  veins  which  cross  may  be  of  quite  diffrrni 
natures :  No.  1,  for  example,  may  yield  copper-ore,  ssl 
No.  2,  lead  ore.  Tliis  difference  of  contents  in  adjacent  f ' 
meeting  veins  is  even  verv  frequently  the  case  when  tke 
direction  of  the  veins  on  the  surface  differs  by  a  quadnut 
of  a  circle.  Thus  in  Cornwall,  veins  which  psss  east  isl 
west  may  yield  tin  or  copper,  and  those  which  run  nortfc 
and  south  produce  lead.  In  Aldstone  Sloor,  vein 
running  east-north-east  and  west -south-west  are  Wh  si 
lead,  those  ranging  north-north-west  and  south-south-«sil 
are  often  unproductive. 

"4.  The  same  veins  vary  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  th«r 
contents ;  some  yielding  lead  or  copper,  and  others  copper 
or  tin,  according  to  depth  from  the  surface,  the  nature  rf 
the  enclosing  rock,  and  other  less  known  conditioaa 
Below  the  surface,  10()  or  more  yards,  veins  niav  «eM 
principally  sululuiret  of  lead,  with  a  variable  admixture  «f 
the  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  and  near  tfa 
surface  these  may  be  exehaoged  for  carboiuile,  phmxillt 
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We  tnov  UuUeve  thrw!  meliUtio  loit*  to  be  il»- 

■roil  fVoni  lh«  lulphuret*  b;^  ptocvKet  of  ch&ng^  oneinftl- 
^  ftocn  lite  «ur(licc,    At^nin.  vtiim  whinh  (row  din<r?Tit 

'b1<i  vanj  be  ytrj  rich  in  Uiiie<tone,  t«iy  poor  in  shsJe, 

d  nf  vnrtttblo  Tulue  in  Mndtton*.    Now  w  th«  effect  ol 

^•cslioDi  in  luch  cuimtrics  ix  n-vqucntly  to  coum,  on 

two  nil«»  of  a  vein,  vniy  diffiirent  betlit  to  be  on  the 

iclevL-1.  Mttint  limeatona  isoppooitriostiKk.ortoMnd- 

>r  to  th*  iame  or  n  diffentit  bed  of  limeilone,  the 

mi'ltxily  of  the  pheDotnenn  met  nith  In  pnictic&l  mlninf;. 

B*n  In  one  vein,  tirnd  not  tmrprinc  n  pnirient  in 

javnily  Hiivakinf;  tbt-  miner  iookt  tor  t.  change 

bility  i>f  flic  vem  nith  every  marked  ch&iiffe  of  )he 

Hthidii^  groiind  (ov  ■  country,'  u  it  i»  termed  in  Com- 

'  In  tbo  older  rocks  we  He  the  latne  vein  inteneoling 
If-ttl&te  and  ^nite :  it  a  itiicif  pontinuoiix,  wid  there 
-«  doubt  of  lis  identity ;  imd  yet  Iho  eont«ni>  of  the 
t  enclosed  by  one  rock  shall  differ  veiy  much  from 
'  '.s  found  in  the  other.    In  Cornwall,  it  vein  (hut  hu 


le.  fumii^eH  ovn  of  the  aunc  metal  differently  minentl- 
.    If  we  piirHue  it  farlber  into  the  (jmnlte.  the  produce 
pstol    fiequontly  i»  found  to  diminish.*    (Tnylot.  in 
'ttalhe  hnlitA  Aiioeialion.  Itn3.) 
^  dependence  of  the  nroductiveneoi  ofveiiu  on  tome 
jr  of  the  rocks  wliich  tney  tmverM,  in  a  phenomenon 
^^f-~>  Mine  order  n  the  relation  of  vein*  in  geneml  to 
icular  clamee  of  slrata  or  particular  maotei  oC  l^eou* 
Kstoeationa  of  the  (liatn  occur  in  almost  civcry 
t.yet  it  is  chiefly  in  certain  iui»emh1age»tif  the  stnUa 
1  nietallic  veiiu  are  abunilont.    In  Oreat  Britain  and 
(ad,  generally  speaking  the  only  districts  of  minwsl 
yinsitnatea  amons  tlie  aniicnt  strata;  periiaps  no 
Inc  veins  occnr  in  iTiese  itlands  above  the  Palteovoio 
|^(u  defined  in  P^LXoixitr  SnmikkJ  1  and  though  in 
jtfMrta  of  the  norld  ttmta  of  much  more  recent  orig'iii 
yield   »omo  valii&ble  oree,  it  ia  under  peculiar  and 
ted  conditions. 

.  Amoa^  thene  csniilionK  appt'arii  to  be  the  proximity 
Wcin  of  Igneous  origin.  Thua.  in  the  Pyrenees,  rocks  of 
oee  of  the  chntk  yield  iron-ores  near  igncmm  rocks,  ami 
elMutiure.  On  a  ^cnoml  survey  of  mining  district*, 
bout  reeard  to  their  age,  some  relation  of  this  kind 
jpcon.  It  is  near  the  granites  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 
*r  tile  jjorphyries  of  Caldbeck  Fells  in  Cumberland,  near 
)  Ercfnatone  of  Aldstone  Moor,  that  metallic  veins  are 
Uiidoiit ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  l»  no  metallic  vein 
n  In  connection  with  the  sictiites  of  Malvern  or  Cham- 
,  while  the  rich  lead-mines  of  FIinli.hire  and  GrtLwiiia;- 
a  Moor  in  Yorkshire  are  not  accompanied  by  traps  visible 
the  nirface,  or  known  in  the  mines ;  and  the  loadstone 
'  Pecbyxhire  has  been  thought  to  actually  cut  off  tbe 
■"d-vciiis.  Perhaps  on  this  important  point  prudence 
I  be  best  satisfied  by  admitting  the  real  influence  of 
'  tin  igneous  rocks  on  the  productivcueM  of  miners] 
.  s.  not  merely  as  being  of  igneous  origin,  hut  as  being 
p^icular  chemical  qualities,  and  having  certain  definite 
Bpcrties  in  relation  to  the  pnnsage  of  tiiemiic  and  elec- 
^  eurrents. 

. .  A  certain  relation  of  veins  to  the  physical  geogiapby 
the  country  is  traceable.  It  is  chiefly  in  or  near  lo 
^nlainous  regions  that  mineral  veins  abound ,'  and  tiiis 
P«ara  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  coun- 
{«%  the  strata  ore  more  broken  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
iridtid  bv  mosses  and  dykes  of  igneous  rocks,  circum- 
Uices  already  known  to  influence  the  occurrence  of 
iiprnlvein*;  but  several  authors  mistake  the  nature,  of 
k  relatiou.  and  in  particular  Werner,  whose  treatise  on 
^Jna  is  very  valuable,  attaches  too  much  importance  to  it. 
B  says.  '.The  occurrence  of  veins  depends  much  upon  the 
,Xteinal  form  of  the  mountains,  on  the  position  of  the 
whole  chain  of  mountains  in  respect  to  its  extent  and  <ie- 
clivity,  on  the  particular  position  of  the  country  where 
tbey  [the  mountains]  occur,  whether  llic  oountry  be 
tunpowd  of  hills  with  gentle  declivities  and  roundish  or 
^ttish  xiimroits,  or  whether  it  be  a  place  in  a  principal 
,»llc>.'  (Werner,  On  Ffi'ii,  p.  5-1.) 
.  B«for«  aMliifactoiy  theory  of  veins  eon  be  possible,  w* 
it  possess  correct  general  inferences  on  two  poinhi— the 
-nof  fissures  and  cavities  inrockn,  n»d  the  nature  of  tlie 
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forces  by  which  thoKo  AsiiuieKlut>e  bicn  filUil.  Kdoh  of 
thene  point*  hoa  been  thoutrht  difficult  of  appruaeh:  ttia 
former  liaa  certainly  heon  Kovhed;  tlie  way  to  (he  lallbr  !• 
perhaps  only  iudislinctly  perceivcd- 

FWiircs  and  other  cavities  in  Tochs  rxifA  os  efftuti  at 
several  natural  catues,  and  preMnl  direrso  ap(iraranees 
chamclvristic  of  thete. 

Catv-Tjii  in  limestone  rocks  ore  lometime*  iiidapendent 
of  real  ftosures,  and  oilier  evidence  of  mnvaraunl*  uf  the 
rocks,  and  may  even  be  thauglit  in  stnne  eases  tn  be 
original,  or  let!  such  when  the  Tock  was  formed  m  the 
sea.  Such  cavities  actually  occur  in  miidumc-oralreenL,le4t 
by  the  peculiar  growth  of  Ibe  lithopbytts ;  in  certain  com* 
Ifoc  ifliinnoe  mogneman  liraej^tonoi  tbe  miall  cavities  may 
have  been  rariiit>d  by  gas  eatricaled  in  U^ecoarMBTthv  for- 
mHtian  of  the  stone.  Now  in  such  clused  cavities,  larna 
or  small,  the  ctystalliiitlions  which  wo  And  (carbonate  dr 
lime,  sulphate  of  barytas,  snlpliatu  of  sininlian,  tjnarti, 
oxide  of  iron,  stilphuret  of  iron,  &c.)  are  of  thi  Mmo 
kinds,  and  may  be  due  lo  Ibe  some  eauaes,  n>  (he  cryi- 
tallizofioiis  In  originally  hollow  shell*,  or  In  the  oavtliM 
Icfl  l>ythe  dissolution  of  thcw  IVom  (lie  rucks.  lYi  tlie 
above  catalogue  may  therefore  he  added  sulphirret  of 
zinc,  orscniiiret  of  iron,  sulphurrt  of  leoil  i  for  these  minerals 
occur  in  the  situations  jiut  najiied,  especially  near  faults  er 

CraijAi,  in  many  limestone  rocks,  nr*  as  perfectly  ^nt*^ 

nal  cavities  as  those  above  named,  and  ore,  in  the  nei^i- 

bourhood  of  velus  or  metalliferous  fissure*,  lined  with 

similar  crystal  1i  sal  ions,  adding  lo  the  list  carbonate  Of 

copper.    (In  mogncsian  limMtnne  of  Yorkshire.) 

Mall  are  open  cracks  traveniiig  beds  of  stone,   and 

ime  under  the  tame  dsscription  as  other  olten  very  IntTe 

open  fiisures   iinacc^impanied  by  diilucitUun.      'niesp  JU' 

lurr*  are  often  arranged  with  so  much  symmetry  a*  to 

leave  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  polarities  among  llie 

molecules  of  the  rocks  when  they  were  formed.    Jotnta 

and  ftssures,  especially  near  veins,  often  partake  of  the 

inerals  which  they  contain. 

Faulli,  or  riieiirvs  accompanied  by  dislocation*,  offbr, 
addition  to  all  the  facts  already  mentioned,  the  very  Im- 

Eortant  information  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
roken  at  ditterent  times,  as  welt  b«  in  ditferent  directions. 
In  the  drawing  of  two  intersecting  veiiw,  which  illustrate* 
this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vein  No.  2  cuts 
thi'Ough  and  displaces  the  strata,  which  had  been  already 
broker  nud  displaced  by  the  vein  No.  I.  Th*  relative 
antjiiuily  of  Ihesu  two  veins  has  been  generally  allowed  to 
be  in  (he  order  of  the  numbers.  Now  as  the  metajllferous 
contents  of  the  fissures  No.  i  ere  divided  by  No.  2,  as 
well  as  the  strata  which  bound  it,  there  appears  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  vein  No.  I  was  filled  with  its  mineral 
contents  before  the  disturbance  of  the  ground  by  the 
fitsure  No.  2. 

e  are  thus  conducted  to  the  remaining  port  of  llie 
gcnernl  inquiry  proposed,  namely,  the  causes  concerned  in 
filling  the  cavities  of  all  kinds,  already  dossed-  The  evi- 
dence of  the  dislocation  of  strata  on  t!ie  wdes  of  most 
mineral  veins  leads,  when  generalized,  to  the  recognition 
of  several  mstems  of  veins,  even  in  one  district,  of  unequal 
antiquity.  It  iaalao  found  that  these  ^sterns  pass  in  different 
directions  renpeclively,  one  set  E.N.E.,  another  N.N.W., 
others  to  intermediate  points  ;  and  further,  there  ore  ob- 

d  in  these  systems  of  veins — unlike  in  direction,  and 
unequal  in  E-itiijuity  —  some  general  and  charocteristia 
differences  in  the  contents  of  the  veins. 

Werner  gives  eight  successive  systems  of  veins  in  Iha 
Freyberg  mines;  but  the  definitions  are  far  IVom  clear. 
M.  Came  gives  eight  successive  groups  of  veins  and  Siidea 

(mwall,  more  neatly  characterised ;  the  oldest  are  tin 

\  {lodes),  underlying  (dipping)  to  the  north,  ranging 
nearly  E.  and  W.  by  compass.  Tlie  second  are  tin  veins, 
underlying  to  the  south,  ranging  E.  and  W.  nearly  (by 
impnss).  The  third  class  incliidcs  cost  and  west  copper 
lins.  I'he  fourth  are  diagonal  (or  contra!  veins,  ranging 
N,W.  and  8.E.,  and  yield  copper.  Tlie  fifth  doss  indiides 
crow  murinr.  ranging  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  rarely 
yielding  metal,  except  lead.  A  sixth  group  yicldscopper. 
A  seventh  Includes  '  cross  flukans  '  U'lay  veins),  ranging 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  an  eiclilb,  the  ■  slides.'  which  are 
(tinned  of  soR  clay,  and  cut  through  all  the  olhcn. 

ThisclaMitlcation.tfaough  too  hard  and  jireciw;  for  exact 
odaptation  to  tiatuM,  Is  valuable  as  an  index  to  many 
complicated  phenomena;  Iral  flie  relative  ontiquity  of  so 
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many  sets  of  fractures  is  a  difficult  problem,  requiring 
much  mechanic^  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
hardness  and  resisting  power  of  the  masses  broken.    Sir 
H.  De  la  Beche  has  shown  (Ordnance  Report  on  the 
Geology  qf  Cornwall,  &c.,  p.  299)  a  simple  case  of  this 
nature,  in  which  the  intersecting  elvan  dyke  is  probably  not 
the  newest  of  the  two  fractures.    In  the  elaborate  volume 
just  quoted  the  reader  will  find  a  vast  body  of  digested 
information  regarding  the  phenomena  of  the  Comisn  and 
Devon  mineral  veins.    As  a  combined  result,  we  find  in  the 
veins  of  Cornwall  a  manifest  tendency  to  two  sets,  one  (the 
oldest)  E.N.E.  yielding  most  of  the  ores,  the  other  N.N.W., 
crossing  the  preceding  almost  from  sea  to  sea.    In  Devon- 
shire also  two  sets  appear,  one  (the  oldest)  nearly  £.  and 
\V.,  yielding  most  of  the  ores,  the  other  N.  and  S.,  crossing 
the  oUier.  Continuing  the  investigation,  we  find  this  system 
of  cross  courses  (ran^ng  N.  and  S.)  extended  into  IJorset- 
shire,  and  there  dividing  the  chalk,  so  that  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  date  lor  some  of  f ne  ^eat  cross  courses  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  may  be  probably  inferred.    Adopting 
the  views  of  this  author,  we  find  evidence  of  four  systems 
of  east  and  west  fractures  in  the  district  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.     1,  That  of  the  upheaval  of  granite,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  strikes  of  the  beds  of  slate.     2,  The 
elvan  (porphyry)  courses,  which  traverse  alike  the  granite 
and  the  strata  disturbed  with  it.  3.  The  east  and  west  systems 
of  veins.    4,  The  system  (indistinctly  traced)  of  east  and 
west  clay-slides ;  and  adding  to  them  the  north  and  south 
traps,  elvans,  cross  courses,  and  flukans,  we  see  clearly  how 
many  and  various  have  been  the  fractures  and  fissures,  and 
how  complicated  the  conditions  under  which  these  fissures 
were  stored  with  their  contents.    What  was  the  agency  by 
which  this  was  accomplished  ? 

Werner  (1791)  believed  that  fissures  were  filled  from 
above,  by  precipitations  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts  held 
in  solution  by  water.  As  some  of  the  substances  common 
in  minei-al  veins  are  not  known  to  be  soluble  in  water, 
separately  or  in  combination,  we  can  onlj^  adopt  this  view 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  crystallizations  m  veins  are 
the  result  ol  double  decompositions  in  the  liquid;  nor 
even  with  this  aid  is  the  process  at  all  clear  by  which  the 
metallic  masses  were  formed. 

Lehman  had  previously  (1753)  introduced  the  notion  of 
sublimed  vapours  and  exhalations ;  and  if  we  believe  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  abundant  in  these,  the 
formation  of  sulphurets  from  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c. 
might  become  a  possible  case.  Necker  revived  tliis  idea. 
{Geol.  Soc.  Abstracts,  1832.)  Dr.  Hutton  and  Playfair 
maintained  that  the  vein-spars  and  metallic  ores  were 
injected  into  fissures,  not  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water, 
but  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  heat.  They  were  a  sort 
of  metalliferous  dykes. 

In  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  wliich 
show  in  certain  cases  the  passage  of  electrical  currents 
between  difierent  parts  of  the  metalliferous  veins  of  Corn- 
wall, and  an  augmentation  of  temperature  in  them  as  we 
descend  into  tlie  earth,  a  fourth  general  view  has  gjradually 
and  obscurely  grown  up  to  importance.  In  this  view  elec- 
trical forces  are  appealed  to  for  determining  the  deposition 
of  matter  brought  into  the  fissures  by  water  operating  on 
metalhc  aggregations,  at  great  depths  and  under  consider- 
able heat.  Sucn  heated  waters  would  circulate  upwards  and 
downwards  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  rocks :  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fissures  they  would  be  cooled,  and  might 
deposit  Darts  of  their  dissolved  contents :  these  would  be 
arranged  by  electrical  affinities  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  nature,  direction,  and  fissuring  of  the  rocks. 

Such  affinities  might  be  dependent  on  local  electrical 
currents,  generated  by  the  local  diff'erences  of  the  rocks 
and  minerals,  or  on  the  general  terrestrial  currents  which 
govern  common  magnetism,  or  on  a  combination  or  oppo- 
sition of  these.  Under  any  circumstances,  evidence  of 
these  general  currents  must  be  looked  for  in  Uie  general 
phenomena,  and  the  local  currents  must  be  sought  in  the 
local  phenomena.  Adopting  this  theory  as  at  least  partially 
true,  we  may  venture  to  refer  to  general  currents  the  re- 
m.irkable  fact  of  the  frequent  arrangement  of  metals  in 
east  and  west  veins,  or  in  veins  pointing  a  little  north  or  a 
little  south  of  east  and  west ;  for  within  such  limits  in 
European  and  Mexican  latitudes  these  general  electrical 
currents  may  be  conceived  to  pass,  varjing  most  in  Europe, 
according  as  the  polarities  vaiied  from  time  to  time.  We 
may  refer  to  local  currents  the  limitation  (which  is  seldom 
reaUy,  though  often  in  appearance,  arbitrary)  of  ^the  me- 


tallic contents  of  a  yein  to  poitieiilar  a4i«Mi>^ 
particular  oblique  parallel  snoots  or  pipes,  to  ] 
sides  or  ends  of  a  vein,  to  particular  depths,  or  j 
nidiform  masses.  To  a  succession  of  such  opei 
may  refer  the  successive  vertical  laminalioii  c 
sorts  of  crystaJs  (fluor,  carbonate  of  bary  tes,  lead-or 
&c.)  in  the  same  vein ;  and  after  a  principsl 
partiaJly  fiUed,  we  may  conceive  without  difi 
deposition  of  nearly  similar  contents  in  nei| 
fissures  or  joints,  or  even  closed  cavities,  if  the 
then  become  the  lines  of  easiest  electrical  condn 

The  reader  will  find  a  comprehensive  view  of  1 
thesis  compared  with  characteristic  phenomei 
Ordnance  Keport  on  Dover  and  Cornwall.  In 
thing  approaching  to  the  strict  and  severe  ] 
deductive  reasoning  from  known  physical  truth 
to  conditions  like  those  ascertained  in  the  d 
Cornwall  and  Aldstone  Moor,  has  been  hardhr  i 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  occasion  is  favourable,  air 
Beche  has  embodied  a  vast  mass  of  available 
the  Report  already  quoted.  Mr.  Fox  has  expa 
almost  made  mineral  veins  by  imitating  the  natun 
ments  of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall :  the  electrotype 
daily  revealing  new  and  unexpected  phenoiEeB 
trical  transfer  under  manageable  conditions ;  aad 
these  great  inducements  for  an  earnest  geiimJ  i 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  that  in  the  finl  pli 
tallography  and  the  doctrines  of  molecular  fm 
assuredly  be  advanced  by  it ;  and,  what  is  still 
portant,  laws  of  judgment  and  practice  in  mining  < 
would  be  satisfactorily  established  and  confident 
to  cases  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  e: 
We  must  however  caution  the  reader  who  prefer 
view  of  the  origin  of  veins  against  any  contem] 
regaid  of  the  opinions  of  Werner,  Lehman,  sn 
on  the  ground  of  special  difficulties  in  regard  t( 
in  water,  sublimations  of  vapours,  or  izneous 
minerals.  There  is  abundance  of  facts  Known 
their  speculations  from  a  hasty  charge  of  absurd 
are  many  insulated  facts  which  seem  to  agree  v 
and  at  all  events  the  descriptions  furnished 
Werner,  Came,  Foumat,  Fox,  Kenwood,  Taylor, 
Beche,  must  be  carefully  and  respectfully  consic 
combined  with  the  general  laws  of  the  earth's 
and  established  principles  of  physics,  before  tee 
of  a  theory  of  mineral  veins, 

(See  further — Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubiem 
ner.  On  Veins,  1791 — English  edition,  1809; 
Carne,  Davy,  and  others,  in  Transactions  qfthet 
Society  of  Cornwall;  Williams's  Mineral  1 
Foumet,  in  D'Aubuisson's  Geology,  vol.  iii. ; 
Proceedings  of  Polytechnic  Society  :  Hen  wood  ar 
in  Abstracts  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  183: 
in  Report  to  British  Association,  1833  ;  Becquei 
d Elect ricitS,  1835 ;  Murchison's  Silurian  Syste 
lips,  in  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia,  1839 ;  De  la  Be 
nance  Report  on  Cornwall,  Devon^  and  H'est 
1839.) 

VELANI,  or  VALONIA.     [Qukrcus,  p.  214. 

VELATES.    [TuRBiNiD.K,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  383.1 

VELAY,  or  VELLAI,  LE,  one  of  the  provin 
government  of  Languedoc  in  Fiance.  It  was  b< 
the  north  by  Le  Forez,  a  subdivision  of  the  govei 
Le  Lyonais ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  Le  Vivan 
varez,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Le  Gevaudan,  both 
of  Languedoc ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Auvenj 
now  wholly  included  in  the  department  of  Hai 
under  which  it  is  described.  [Ix)ire,  Hau 
have  here  only  to  notice  that  the  j^eological  U 
this  district  and  those  of  tlie  adjacent  tracts,  com] 
in  the  province  of  Vivarais  (now  the  depart  me 
ddche),  are  very  similar,  consisting  of  a  high  tab 
primitive  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slati 
termingled  with  volcanic  formations  \yhich  consti 
mountain-masses,  and  overlaid  towards  the  deep 
the  Rh6ne,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Le  Vivarais,  by  a 
stone,  probably  corresponding  to  the  old  red-sar 
England ;  by  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  the  J 
stone ;  and  in  some  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  t 
forme'lions.  The  volcanic  formations  are  consider 
Scrope  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  periods  :  the 
first  period  having  been  produced  by  volcanoes  in 
activity,  which  had  sevei-ally  a  single  focus  of  acti 
formed  in  consequence  a  few  distinct  and  lofty  n 
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BgUi  eri)|>tln(M  niL-owiv»l/  occiirnng  nt  ittfr«n>nl 
i.  Moiml  Mei«ie,  one  iif  ilie  sr™i  wjnlna  iif  nul- 
t  iiclion  in  the  firat  period.  i«  on  tbc  iDUth-enMern 
"r  of  Ia-  ^'clny.  toniuibi  I.e  Tivftr«ia,  I.C  Vclay  de- 
it*  tiami-  fmm'  ihp  Vdl&vi.  lli«  Celtic  n&Uim  by  whom 
■  inhiiljtteil.  1#  Piiy  was  it*  chief  tcmm.  [Pwv,  Lb] 
ipe*»  ifcinrtir  on  Uir  Gfolfcu  qf  Cmtrat  FnimfA 
fLAZQUEZ,  DUCtlO  RODKIGUEZ  DE  SII.VA  V, 
wiucri  wiM  bfim  at  Seville,  nnd  bftptiwJ  there  June  0, 
His  pnrcntn.  on  Uie  (lilher'n  ndv,  vretv  nf  Pnrtii- 
I  origin,  Havini;  iiiiuiifeiituil.  ivliilc  yet  a  child,  u  d<,'> 
1  tnni  ftir  drawinff.  hp  ww  plaecd  tindrr  Fmnci«ofl 
iM  el  ^'ifjit.  Tlu»  ntiulcr,  ruinh,  tfcJcnl.  iinU  ex- 
nl  lu  n  man.  wiu  an  ar1i»t  of  ^'real  nntive  [Wwcr, 
s,  and  origmBiitv;  hi»  iminting*  wcrr,  twic  pxpo- 
I«rhi4  character,  lie  fiml  broke  dunn  Ihc  limid  and 
inionnl  flyle  of  the  SpTiliian».  who  hiihetto  had  ft>l- 
in  the  miiDiicrof  the  Italiaai:  to  obtain  effect*  true 
lort  wa«  hl»  atnbltian.  and  lor  tlii»  end  he  dwipi^tnl  means 
Datcrinls  attk«,  wortine  with  the  ronmwt  colovir*.  and 

Kbrashe*  uf  »n  (mtuHinTlenifth.  Thu  prinriiilc*  of  W« 
A  and  handling  ml-  to  be  traced  \a  all  fhc  «ot1ca  of 
html.  improTiMl  tndp<!d  by  n  higher  qoalily  of  loiith 
mention.    Veiaiqaei,  who  w«*  of  a  ^nlle  dijipmi- 

K»dfi»fin  W 'H  iiwec  ftflBi  thi*  «tiidro,  nijd  mitncd 
T>«nei»«)  Knehced,  who  mw  the  very  Oppoatr  of 
'a.  Thb  teeh\t  ci«atura  of  rulti^  waa  cold  id  eolour 
hin»n(mpln(!c  io  ecacrjftion,  yet  l^nrneil  in  the  theory 
^H,  and  better  known  by  the  wciHm  o1  !«»  jwn  than  nf 
»nci1 :  ho  exprciiied  no  influence  wlinlttvcr  over  the 
Of  his  scholar,  who  *oon  discovered  tliat  Iris  new  mas- 
.Hihl  nut  give  liiffl  that  tfhich  he  I'cit  nt»  wRntlng\ 
f  five  yeaW  nominnl  instmction,  Vclfaonc*  mnrried 
\,  I'acheeo'*  dautfliter ;  and  this  exptains  his  lonficon- 
>  under  an  otliem-lae  unprofluble  roof.  t)imp~ 
in  hia  maitrr.  nnd  thrown  on  himself,  the  yoiin^ 
i  lurni'tl  to  Nature  for  hU  gnide.  and  h«  followed  her 
tfiilly  to  the  end.  He  procuml  a  pcawnt  lad  for  a 
''I.  nnd  painted  him — nis  enmmonjilaee  fonn«.  rapi, 
jakedneu.  under  every  aspect  and  attitude.  Neoeit- 
Bjhiiii  dirt  for  him  what  cnoice  had  done  (br  Camvaitirio, 
'ttader  of  the  nnturkliat  scliool  In  Italy,  who,  in  oppuai- 
II  (u  Ihc  cluMciMH.  painted  men  and  tlnnga  a«  they  were, 
her  thai  w  Iheyonyht  to  be;  preferring  the  forcible, 
iilivc,  and  even  the  Ion*,  if  real,  to  the  rvfined,  ideaJ  and 
iiiicnl.  The  early  impre>uion  made  on  Vclfl»(^nM  wa* 
I'P  and  indelible ;  it  became  the  btcraiidt  of  hu  itvk ; 
i>iB»wd  the  man  througbmtt  lite,  and  warped  him  from 
ftrtfUe  nnd  Miehnel  Angeto  to  lUhero  and  Stanrioni. 
ir-  9,tudy  nf  tbn  plebeian  model  wa*  moreover  cognate  to 
-  pmceBit  which  Hetmi*  fttrt  adopted  for  himself,  and 
11  poinltnl  ont  to  oil  his  ecltolnni.  It  forma  n  pecntiarity 
(lie  KyHtem  of  the  great  lehool  of  Seville,  and  eapeciaily 
\elft?qrte«  and  Miinllo,  two  o(  its  briKhtest  CFmnment* ; 
V  were  taught  la  draw  and  to  colour  at  the  name  lime. 
■inmngwitn  aubjects  of  still-life ■  and  tho»e  the  moiA 
n.iiiry,  michaa  meat,  v*^abtr»,  and  kitchen  ufennil*: 
.ito  ttie  ffcncrie  t*rm  Botlfgomv,  by  which  Ihcy  are  slill 
UNO.  TItiu  Velniquet  obtained  att  early  mastery  over 
'~~iMteriRlt,  a  habit  of  cIom  imilnlion,  and  n  marvellous 
»  of  representing  nature  and  leirlure.  His  firat  al- 
_i»  ut  pidurea,  properly  apenVing,  were  either  eopiea 
I  Ribera,  or  comiwsilions  painted  wtlh  Itis  decided 
I  outline,  and  his  strongly  contrasted  hghta  and 
.  _  Hid  pjctnrea  of  this  period  are  very  scarce; 
r  pnibably  eidrf,  but  remain  unknown  ftom  being 
bed  to  oilier  arti«t«.  The  Adoration  of  Ihc  Shepherds, 
Irin  the  I^nvre,  i*  the  cariicit  of  lita  iindonbted  pro- 
ctiotv*,  and  it  ii  nothinj^  more  than  a  copy  from  Spagno- 
,to. 

Arrived  at  the  afe  of  Iwcnly-lhrec.  some  pninlings  of 
at  Tristan,  whoie  »tvie  wan  a  compound  ol  IMian  and 
Breco.  imspired  VelAiquei  wilh  a  burning  desire  to  see 
■urorka  of  thcte  ami  other  muitera.  and  ho  lell  Seville 
nfadiiil  In  Ihe  upnng  of  11122 :  he  was  welcomed  by 
b  Juan  Foiiaeca  anil  other  8evi)linni,  who  were  nettled 
^e  capitaj.  wbu  befnended  their  conntryman  with  that 
t  of  localiaai  and  danihip  which  is  the  ohnractenstic 
11  Spaniard*.  Volaxmior,  Raving  patnled  Ihe  portrait 
poet  OoniiK<ra,  whlel)  wa*  a  commiwjom  fVijm  Pn- 
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Funxrcn  vta  not  idle,  and  the  youug  man  <m  ivcalled  Io 
Madrid,  the  ne.tt  year,  by  Ihe  ConiK;  Dui^iie  de  Olivanii, 
the  ruler  of  Spain,  who  wa*  to  Philip  IV,  wbal  Biit^liin^^ 
tiam  wai  to  our  Cbarlei  I.,  prime  minister  of  Ihe  taatt* 
nn<l  plvaiiu/«3  of  hU  madler.  VelixqaeE.  hamg  patikted 
the  crea)  man'n  portrait,  tieppfd  a]  once  into  i'atu*  and 
Cttlilun,  which  never  deaerted  hira  durinj;  hit  long  vtKwrr 
of  pro»perily.  Ho  malntaintxl  by  merit  Ute  atart  nhicli 
ivaa  procured  1^  fiivour ;  nor  can  there  be  a  jneater  pmof 
of  Ibe  hi^h  degree  of  exeellenoe  lo  which  he  nad  nlruady 
arrived  than  bn  iramodiale  nuccew. 

I'liilip  IV..  ft  Iniu  judge  of  art,  cm  aeein^  *l'e  poitr.iit  of 
the  favourite,  Mt  at  ooee  for  Iiis  own.  At  thia  the  ciilical 
moment  of  hia  farlunea  the  young  artlal  pnt  forth  all  liia 
■trength.  The  piclurc  wn*  exhibited  in  Madriit.  ttearthi 
irteps  of  8an  Peiipt ;  and  there,  in  the  optn  air,  did  V«- 
Idtqncx,  hke  the  nnintrra  of  Greece,  litlou  to  Ihe  ptBi>c& 
t)f  a  delighted  puulic.  He  wm  I'orlhwilh  apiioii'li'd  tlie 
court  painter;  and  Philip,  apoini;  Alexander,  e^j'^orflineli. 
the  dory  in  Horace,  ordaiQcd  that  none  but  tliti  riew 
Apelles  should  portny  him.  The  neceaaittr  of  fteijurntlv 
minting  the  'lf>olixh  hanein^  of  Ihe  nether  lip 'of  tins 
dull  unholy  Audrian  aniThin  family  was  tittle  calculated 
to  correct  a  tendencj-to  un«orll)y  form,  wllieh  na»  rnitun- 
dentd  iiv  the  onllnury  model  of  hia  rarly  ktuiUes.  I'tiis 
«a*  again  fiseil  by  the  uonatant  introduction  of  hideous 
dwftrft,  tho»e  aborlion*  of  nature,  and  playltiings  of  th« 
kinipi  and  princes  nf  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  inore  he  painted,  Uio  mora  Vcllin|uec 
wan  honoured  by  hi«  own  and  foreign  jirinovs,  and  pw- 
tictilarly  by  our  Cluirles  I.,  who  wns  at  Mailrjd  in  leio. 
His  portmit,  breiin  by  VelSiqnet,  wsa  never  unisbed,  and 
baa  imfortunately  been  lost.  Another  illustrious  VJHitur 
xnon  aftfr  becdme  hi*  ftiend.  Rnbena,  whn  nrrtved  at 
Mttdri'l,  ^'—'-t'^  I';""  r-'l'"^  IT- IIk"  charHCterofft  dipl<i- 
maii-l  ''  '..I  :,,  ■■— at-iatrd  with  none  of 

the  sri  ■    '  'Jiinlonehe  went  tolbn 

Ewiiii.  ■■.,  .:-;';.  icao.Roiiaithough 

hi?  "!'-  '  .  ;  ■■■      ■.  ■' -:  l>i!«  Hijoum.  he  wrou^t 

no  chftTig.'  eUhcr  ui  <-r)mpi)-.ilir.ii  or  colouring  in  VetSi- 
i|uci,  who  wn«B«cu>tomeu  tu  look  at  niitiire  with  bin  own 
eyea  and  not  through  lho«e  of  other  men ;  nor  indeed  had 
the  Korgeoiw  tints  and  flnlAiy  fleahinci*  of  Ihe  Fleming 
anything  in  common  with  the  sober  draperies  of  the 
sinewy  Cast i I ian  :  itwnstlie  barb  of  Aiabin  uompared  to 
a  enri-mare  of  Klnndem. 

VcIftzqiieK  at  last  obtained  Ihe  royal  pcnuisaion  to  go 
\n  Italy,  and  he  embarked  at  Barcolonn,  August  ID,  IQgfl. 
He  visiled  Venice.  Ferrara.  and  Rome,  being  cvorywliere 
received  in  an  artistical  triumph.  Uthan  Vlft.  luaigned  tn 
liim  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  where  be  iliugeutly 
copied  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo :  but  neither  the 
Kiandtose  dciit^n  nnd  sublimity  nf  the  one,  nor  the  aei^~ 
metit  and  ideal  beauty  of  the  other,  ever  produced  tho 
aliglitett  change  in  Ihc  Spaniard'a  *tyIo.  trtJeed.  like  sue 
Kir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  telt  and  aludied  their  hri^htucM 
withont  ever  relleftin^  in  life  own  works  one  single  my. 


Veii'icqncir,  like  his  friend  Lopo  d«  Veaa,  held  up  this 

"' —  *"  " [c  alone  ;  he  oaHefruii  no  rocollei 

orrowed  from  no    olner  period  i 


Io  his  own  age  alone ;  he  oalleff 
of  Ihe  past,  borrowed  from  no    o 
country,  anil  none  can  claim  anything  back  from'  biui :  all 


.^nal,  national,  and  idiosyncratic  ;  and  he 
fhrunk  l>om  any  chnnfe  by  which  loss  mi^ht  be  risked. 
The  Spaniard  is  neither  a  friend  to  the  loiti^ner  nor  In 
his  hinovatioDH.  Nor  was  Italy  then  what  she  had  bconj 
the  prfsligc  of  her  example  hnd  pasaed  away  with  the  ago 
of  Leo  X.,  and  the  vitalitv  of  her  soil  for  new  excellence 
wxa  dull  wiien  comparea  to  the  fierce  energy  of  naex- 
haiisted  Spain.  Ihen  starting  into  a  life  of  her  own.  Vc- 
l.'izqnei  and  Murillo  were  dcalincd  to  revive  Ihe  arts,  wliich 
declined  in  Italy,  n«  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Lucan  had  re- 
newed tho  lllerature  of  Rome  in  her  periotl  of  decay. 

From  the  Vatican  Velli«q«ez  removed  to  the  Villa  do' 
Medici,  but  fillint;  a  victim  to  malaria,  win  soon  carried 
down  an  invalid  to  thePiaandeSpajinabelow.  andlod^od 
in  the  palace  of  Ihc  Condf  de  Monterey,  the  ambassador 
of  Spain.  Tlic  amliaiuulor  was  a  patron  of  art  and 
artists,  both  from  real  taste  and  the  diplumalic  anxiety  to 
second  Uto  nding  olijcetof  hinking.  Ho  watched  over 
his  patient  and  restored  him  to  health.  Velftzquei  re- 
mained a  year  in  Rome :  he  onlv  sent  home  two  original 
picturet.  Ins  .lecob  with  the  fformont  of  Joncph,  and 
Apollo  at  tho  Forge  of  Vulcanj'both  arc  now  at  Madrid, 
Vuj..X.\Vl._-C 


V  EL  1! 

and  in  spite  of  much  truth,  ch&ncter,  uid  ponerful  point- 
inR.  R.re  Bingularly  marked  with  most  ordioaiy  forms.  The 
children  of  Jacob  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  model  peasant, 
and  Vulcan  is  a  mere  farrier,  and  his  aauatanls  far&WDjr 
Gnlliciana.  It  would  seem  that  the  Spaniard,  to  prove  his 
independence,  had  lowered  his  lowest  tmnscript  of  nature 
to  brave  the  ideal  and  divine  under  the  shadow  of  Raphael 
himselt'. 


VAg^o,  Stanzioni,  and  Ribera.  With  Ribera,  hit  coun- 
ti^man,  he  lived  in  closest  intimacy,  preferring  however  to 
his  harder  style  and  blood-boltered  subjects  the  flowing 
touch  and  cneerful  composition  of  Stanzioni,  between 
whose  stvic  und  his  own  the  resemblance  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. This  artist,  called  in  Spain  el  Caballero  Maximo, 
was  the  type  of  the  Hispano -Neapolitan  school ;  many  of 
his  finest  pictures  were  purchased  by  Velaiquei  for 
Philip  IV.,  and,  hung  as  they  are  near  his  own  in  the 
gallery  of  Madrid,  abound  in  analogies  of  touch  and 
method. 

VelAxquez  returned  to  Madrid  early  in  1631,  and  being 
necessary  to  the  amusement  of  his  patron  found  himself 
not  forgotten :  the  king,  with  a  fidelity  which  was  no  part 
of  his  nature,  had  never  during  his  absence  sat  to  any 
other  painter.  Philip,  imitating  Urban  VIII.,  gave  him  a 
painting-room  in  the  palace,  and  came  daily  to  watch  his 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  that  they 
relaxed  in  favour  of  the  fine  arts  the  rigid  ceremonial  of 
Spanieh  etiquette.  Charles  V.  made  a  friend  of  Titian ;  and 
Wiilip  II.,  of  Herrera  the  architect.  Velizouei  nov 
painted  the  magnificent  equestrian  jiort rait  of  Pnilip  IV. 
mira  which  the  great  carver  Monlanez  made  a  model  ii 
wood,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  cast  ii 
bronze  by  Pedro  Tacca,  and  now  exists  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Buen  Ketiro.  The  success  led  to  new  honours :  Ve- 
l&zqucz  vcas  appointed  to  an  office  about  the  king's  person, 
and  in  that  capacity  follosved  Philip  into  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  in  1(H3  and  I&44.  The  former  of  these  years 
witnessed  the  disgrace  of  the  Conde  Duque,  to  wnom, 
although  fallen,  Veldzquez  had  the  boldness  to  continue 
to  show  resjwct ;  nor  did  Philip  IV.  resent  this  uncourtier- 
like  gratitude.  In  November,  1G4R.  VeliizqueE  made  a 
second  journey  into  Italy,  in  order  to  purchase  modem 
]Hclures  for  the  king,  and  procure  moulds  from  the  best  an- 
n(|ue  statues  for  a  jtrojectcd  academy.  He  embarked  at 
MalaiiH,  landed  at  Genoa,  passed  rapidly  to  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Parma,  and  thence  hastened  to  embrace  his 
well-bclovcd  Ribera  at  Naples.  Returning  to  Rome  he 
was  nrescuted  to  Innocent  X.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
whicn  is  now  the  gem  of  the  Dona  collection,  and  the  only 
real  specimen  of  his  art  in  Rome.  He  was  elected 
member  of  tfic  Academy  of  S(.  Luke.  He  remaiaed 
Italy  almost  a  year,  purchasing  rather  tlian  painting  pic- 
tures, and  busy  with  his  casts  from  Greek  sculpture.  He 
fully  felt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of  which  he  had 
known  the  want ;  and  ever  in  after-life  strongly  urged  all 
young  artists,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  their 
studies  in  Italy.  Si>aiu  always  was,  and  is,  very  defi- 
cient in  fine  antique  marbles,  for  wliich  (he  Spaniards 
have  little  taste.  Their  church  preferred  the  relic  of 
monk  (o  a  statue  by  lliidiaa,  in  which  they  only  saw  ^ 
pagan  idol.  Their  Inquisition  persecuted  nudity,  the 
cBsenci!  of  Greek  art,  and  employed  artijts  to  clothe  the 
least  exposure  either  in  painting  or  sculpture ;  hence  the 
draped  character  of  the  Spanish  school,  of  which  the 
clergy  have  lit-en  the  best  patrons,  not  for  the  sake  of  art, 
but  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  influence.  Paint- 
ing took  the  veil  of  the  nun,  Sciilptiu-e  the  cowl  of  the 
monk;  but  Philip,  lax  and  voluptuous,  protected  the 
licence  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  Vel4zquci  felt  that  the 
L'hanci'  might  never  recut :  the  vasts  were  made,  which 
arter  the  king's  death  were  neglected,  injured,  and  finally 

Vel&zi^uez  returned  to  Madrid  in  June,  1G51.  He  nas 
now  in  his  full  power,  and  painted  his  finest  piclurea.  In 
16S0  he  received  the  mmh-coveted  cross  of  Santiago, 
which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own  hand  on  a  portrait  of 
VciUquez,  paintvd  by  the  artist  himself.  Th«  nobles  re- 
Rented  this  nrolanation  of  a  decoration  given  hitherto  only 
to  hi?h  birth ;  nor  wtre  the  difficulties  removed  without  a 
pajHU  dispensation  and  «  nir>il  grant  of  Ilidslguia. 


important  biography  of  a  mu  wba 
irttu,  of  whom,  like  Lope  dt  Sttt,i 


0  V  E  L 

About  this  time  Vellsqaez  waa  ruaed  to  the  lucaai 
and  honourable  post  d  Apoaentador  Mayor.  Hu  dok 
were  to  superinWd  the  penonal  lodgment  of  the  k^ 
during  his  frequent  migralunu.  Tfaia  much-enricd  lia 
robbed  Velfczquei  of  hi*  time,  preuoua  to  art.  and  n» 
tuallvof  life  itself.  Hewa*  tent  in  IGGO  tofrepantk 
royaJ  quarters  during  the  journey  from  Madrid  tlBO« 
the  ill-provided  Castries  to  the  Bidaeaoa.  He  crccttd  ■ 
the  Island  of  Pheasants  the  temporary  aaloontwheitaa 
conferences  were  held  which  terminated  in  the  naivi 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  with  Louia  XIV^  a  ail 
fatal  to  the  future  weal  and  independence  of  Sjain  ml 
Vel&zquei,  who  here  appeared  ajmoat  for  the  lait  toi 
remarkable  among  the  noble  crowd  for  hi*  tadeful  as 
tume  and  arrangement  of  diamonda.  He  retumd  t 
Madrid,  July  31,  worn  with  over-fatigue  in  prepaisija 
which  any  lord  of  the  bedchamber  might  have  Hpaa. 
tended.  He  died  one  week  aiterwaida,  on  tht  ni  s 
August,  1660,  and  was  buried  with  great  ppmp  ii  i& 
church  of  San  Juan.  In  seven  dan  his  wife,  Inlw 
hearted  at  his  loss,  followed  her  gentle  and  excelltui  b» 
band,  and  was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  aanie  pwt.  Ht 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatctt  ulK  bn 
Spain,  always  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  sermJIxriv 
best ;  nor  did  the  influence  of  Vel&zques  Hur«iii  him :  ba 
pupils  and  imitators  were  few.  Spain  waa  hastcEu^nioli) 
to  Iter  fall,  which  was  consummated  by  the  Boiuboc  hi- 
cession,  when  French  taslea  were  aubatituted  for  Sfuak 
in  art  and  literatui 

Such  is  the  ur 
name  is  now  imraorii  ,  ...... 

talk  familiarly,  althoush  moat  imperfectly 
with  his  real  works.  His  genuine  and  finest  vrnbn- 
main  at  Madrid :  in  other  citie*  of  Spain  they  are  qiuu  ■ 
rare  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  ana  the  rtactt 
are  obvious.  Velazquei  commenced  his  catecr  Hl«iH 
to  the  king ;  ho  rarely  condescended  to  work  mu  tk 
Church  or  private  patrons ;  all  hia  ereat  picturei  Ktn  im 
monopoliied,  and  hung  in  the  royaT palaver  and  thMim 
inaccessible  to  purcliaseis,  and  seldom  seen  even  htkr 
few  travellers  wno  visited  Spain.  Neither  were  IIktm:- 
tered  abroad  in  the  wreck  which  ensued  at  the  Fimli  Cr 
vasion.  In  the  universal  rapine,  by  which  the  woif 
many  Spanish  artists,  whose  names  previously  metttiaei 
unknown  in  Europe,  were  first  nshered  into  noticf,  Vr 
l&zquez  formed  an  exception.  His  paintings  hanging  s 
royal  residences  were  respected  even  by  maiahals,  s>  pil- 
ing with  the  crown  from  the  lentimate  dynasty  totbts- 
trusive.  Two  only  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  these  writ  ibi 
Jacob  and  the  Plulip  IV.  on  horseback,  pictures  ultcw 
more  from  their  historical  tlian  intrinsic  interest.  In  tnti 
the  French  never  have  appreciated  Vel&aquea;  atsKi^ 
praved  by  the  vain  lins«l  of  the  empirical,  unnatural  DkA 
could  not  feel  the  grave  repose  and  sot>er  simplieity  utU 
proud  Spaniard.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Vrliwi 
without  going  to  Madrid ;  on  seeing  tum  in  this,  the  noM 
gallery  in  the  whole  world,  the  first  impresaion  of  hisnw- 
culinc  power  and  univeraality  of  talent  la  JTMaislihli :  it  ■ 
the  reality  more  than  the  imitation  of  life  and  nature,  isl 
in  every  varied  form.  He  is  the  Shakapen  ot  hi*  aitjs 
Proteus.  Grievous  is  the  error  of  thoae  who  suppose  ha 
only  to  be  the  portrait-painter  of  mIIow  muslachtstd 
Spaniards  in  black  cloaks.  There  is  no  bnnoh  of  iheai 
except  the  marine,  which  he  has  not  puiaucd.  and  ht  # 
tained  almost  equal  excellence  in  all. 

His  portraits  baffle  description  and  praise ;  the;  mM 
he  elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dignitjrf 
He  drew  the  minds  of  men  :  they  live,  breathi, 
ready  to  walk  out  of  the  frames.  His  poasr  4 
iwinting  circumambient  air,  hi*  knowledga  of  liaisl  si4 
aerial  perspective,  the  gradation  of  tones  in  light,  daisai 
and  colour,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the  flat  smtMi 
of  liis  canvas  ;  we  look  into  spacer  into  a  n>av,iMatlK 
reflection  of  a  mirror.  The  tVes^iesa,  iadindaalitr,  ^ 
identity  of  every  person  are  iimtu  (taHliug ;  agt  eu^  *i 
doubt  the  anecdote  relatedof  I'liiUu  IV.,  wlio,  nudak^ 
for  the  man  the  portraitof  Adnuml  I'aivjain  adarfceon* 
of  Velazquez's  room,  exclaioi  >'>!.  hi'  hoJ  Iwen  ordtml  M 
soa,  '  What !  still  here ?'  After  :i  '^  d;iy<  »)i«nt  in  lU«  csl- 
Icry  of  Madrid,  we  fancv  thu^  "  ^a^^^  acl.ial'y  txM 
acquainted  with  the  royal         ilt.    >d  I'L'iinof  Uioldsr  anl 

that  we  have  lived  with  ■  ^ ..'fr*.'*'-^ 

Spaniatd  could  so  tniljr 


history. 


jgyHJjjyj* 


A  Vanilvok  of  Undnil.     IK-  catigbt  the  liigh^n-ed 
K  Uii?  Hiilat^o.  hi*  ^rave  ileaieAncnir  turf  wv^re  m 
Tfllli  All  cKcellencp  equal  to  lii»  Flf  iniiih  rivn),  iliff* 
htoliegiii; ;  tit  ittu  If*  fnrtunnfL'  in  mndcl,     Yi 


.  Hiwnj  Siiuiii ;  nor  (In!  \  vliiiijUfi  ever  i*(tii- 
to  flaitor  even  royiJljr: — honetity  wm  his  policy. 
Itcuuld  nnt  miCsc  n  cciirtier  of  hi*  prndica)  nnJiti, 
IBW  ^(urvtUln;  OS  U  null/  nu,  und  hit  hand,  thftt 
I  hi*  intelJppt,  cftTe  Ihe  nxnet  tona  and  pitMiiri! :  hr 
MfliKtI.  He  did  not  ktnop  (a  oamclliatfl  and  woo 
ttetor.  Thiui  even  when  alspleased  with  repulsive 
j,  we  nilMnlt  to  the  power  of  ft  nwwtcr-inind  dii:- 
lb  the  rcpTuentMioa. 

sAtnlc*  ore  often  booby -ftiocd,  and-  lite  luGuitu 
ih*  rojol  ori^nfil>  wvrc  made,  not  by  him.  hut 
rc'ft  jounivrmen :  utiJl  Ihcy  art  nti  lldngv.  not  coil- 
1;  Ihef  are  fl«ah  and  blood,  out  fei)ow-cr«atures. 
.  It  them  Ihercfort'  vn\  eympathiz*.  Ttieii'  vottumi-, 
r  of  the  voiirt  UT  tilt  chase.  Is  equally  truv  ;  luid 
r  their  clolhea  with  ease  atul  fItneM.  not  lika 
'  mftwucradc  of  nn  imiiginativR  pointer,  ttuch 
r  laj-Kgurt,  but  tlie  everj-day  djcsaen  of  living 
t-  bodiM  underneath.  Vel»Eque!  wu  inferior  to 
^  in  reprpKntinz  female  Dcntily ;  fur  be  had 
if  kdvactagei :  Uie  urletttal  jealuuiiy  of  the  Spaniard 
[fd  nt  any  female  portraiture,  ami  still  more  at 
lUplay  of  bvnutcoiu  form ;  the  royal  ladio,  almost 
>nly  exception,  wure  uowurtliy  nioduln.  while  the 
>f  rouge  disflgurcil  their  faces,  and  the  enormou* 
MUt«  tuiulieil  their  proportions.  VcUxquex  nna 
■ncally  a  man,  and  the  painter  of  men.  He  was 
Mf  his  xtrenglh  and  wenkncw:  his  grenlcst  work* — 
Hbuaji,  Lu*  Bcbid»rc« — have  no  nomen  in  theiu 
Int;  and  in  the  Hilanderiin,  a  group  of  fcinaleti,  he 
unied  oMde  the  priucipol  heacT  in  the  foreground. 
If  It,  like  Tlmanthes,  to  be  supplied  by  the  imOKina- 
if  llie  speclalur.  He  wtm  moreover  a  painter  only  of 
sibU  tongilile  beinea  on  earth,  not  the  myntleal  glo- 
«}iriU  uilieaven ;  an  could  nut  conueivo  the  luoon- 
Dft),  nor  define  the  IndeJInile.  He  required  to  touch 
i  lie  could  believe — n  fulcrum  for  his  mighty  lever; 
uld  not  escape  from  huuianity.  nor  soar  above  the 
>:  he  VM  souienhat  deticient  in  'creative  power:' 
w  ncitlicr  a  poet  nor  an  enthtoioxt ;  Nature  was  liii 
.  truth  bis  delight,  man  his  mode).  No  Virgin  ever 
ndcd  into  his  studio  i  no  cheruba  liovercd  nrnund  hia 
:  he  did  not  work  for  priest  or  eontnlie  anchorite, 
br  plumed  kings  and  booted  knights;  heiiee  Ihe 
ct  and  paiiial  failure  of  hin  holy  bhtI  mythological 
■e* — holy,  lilie  tho«c  of  Caravaggio,  in  nothjiig  but 
:  groups  rather  ol  low  life,  and  that  so  truly  pajuted, 
1  more  to  mar,  by  a  tmalment  not  in  harniaoy  witli 
ibjject.  tbc  elevated  sentiment :  hit  Mars  is  a  mere 
'}  bis  demigod*,  vulgu  OnllTciansi  hia  Vi^u,  a 
Dmes.  without  ttici  womanly  tenderness  of  Murillo. 
onHiUcd  loveliness  of  Haptinel,  or  the  serenity,  uu- 
l  by  earlhiy  pasuoiis.  of  the  antique.  He  rather 
nI  heaven  to  earth,  than  raised  earth  to  hc^aven.  His 
es  however  of  thu  class  ore  verv  few,  and  therein  is 
irked  difference  from  all  otliw  Spanish  arliats,  who, 
Dg  for  the  chvirch,  comparatively  neglected  every- 
but  the  reJtgious  niul  IcKendnry. 
tiinga  mortal  and  loucliiug  man  Vel&ujueii  was  more 
norUl :  he  is  perfect  throughout,  wlielher  painting 
IT  low,  rich  or  poor,  ynnng  or  old,  human,  animal,  or 
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sinUned;  hi*  manteryovfr  W«  mstetiali  imetjuaf 
colouring  was  cleax  and  clean;  he  seldnm  n«ed  r 
tinla;  he  painted  with  long  bmcriH,  and  often  n 
us  lluor-cloth;  but  thaeflVcta  when  setn  fram  the  intended 
<iislance  were  magical,  cverytblog  coming  out  into  its 
proprr  place,  form,  and  tone.  Yet.  no  man  woo  ev 
iparlug  of  colour ;  he  hnirbaiult^!  his  while*  and  e 
}-eltowK.  whieti  tell  up  sparbUng  like  gold  iin  hi*  iindei^- 
toned  linekjrroimds :  thew,  especially  in  hia  landscapes, 
were  eoul  greys,  skies,  nnd  mulv  mornings — naturr  seeo 
with  the  intervention  of  air.  He  painte'd  with  a  n^ati, 
Oowing,  and  certain  bniah,  with  that  on«e,  the  test  of  per- 
feclion,  that  abnence  ot  art  and  cfRirt,  which  mad*  all  ' 
imagine  that  the^  could  do  the  wne — until  ttiey  tried, 
failed,  and  dupoirM.  Thn  remit*  obtoinrd  are  to  trutf 
to  nature,  that  tint  betiolden,  its  with  Raphael  nl  th« 
Vatican,  arc  MmctimeH  diaappointed  th&l  Ihere  Is  nothing-  { 
tnort^.  He  was  above  all  trick*.  Tliore  ii  no  ma^iiuf 
poverty  of  hand  or  mind  Under  roeretrirlous  glitter ;  oil  S 
sober,  rent,  and  stcrlinK.  He  conceivod  Irit  Idea,  wurhcil 
it  rapidly  out.  taking  advantage  of  everything  a*  it  turned 
tip,  corK-ctinc  and  ImprovinK  aa  he  went  on,  knowintr 
wtnt  he  wonted  and — wtiicb  few  do — when  he  Itad  gut  it ; 
then  he  left  off,  and  never  frfltered  away  his  breadth  or 
emphatic  effect  by  miperflninis  flnitih  to  mere  acceHsorics: 
Uivse  were  dashed  in  ei/n  qwitro  Wli—but  true.  fVir  he 
never  put  brush  to  canvaa  wtlliout  an  tnlenlion  and  mean- 
ing. No  painter  waa  ever  more  al)j*aive.  There  is  no 
stiowing  on  of  the  artist,  no  colling  allcnlion  to  the  ixtr- 
fomiei'a  dexterlly  ;  his  mind  was  tii  his  fubjed,  into  which 
'  "  pftMed  his  whole  soul ;  loving  art  for  itself.  witho\it  oR« 

inrljing  tiiought  of  aclf.    He  was  true  llirougliont  to 

Naturt-i  and  she  was  Uue  to  him,  and  ha;«  rewarded  lum 

ith  iinmoitality,  which  sha  eonfem  only  nn  thwe  who 

unbip  with  nndivided  allegiance  at  her  shrine. 

CCean  Bcraiudur;  Psclieeo  j  Carducho;  Poni;  Mcnga.) 

VTiLEIA,  an  antieni  city  at  the  tiane  of  tlic  Apenninea, 

23^  mile*  south  from  Piaccnta  and  45  miles  from  Purma 

by  the  exlbling  roads.    Velela  slaDd§  with  icgaril  to  these 

two  citJe*  at  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  a  line  drawn 

(him  Pormo  to  riacenia  would  be  the  base. 

According  to  Bardetli.  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Italy  was  brought  under  llie  Kuman  dominion  in  a.h.c- 
SKS.  by  AL  Fulviua  Nobilior.  Tile  inhabitants  of  Veleia 
up  to  the  fourth  yeat  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  lived 
in  villager ;  but  a  town  was  formed  subseuuently,  which 
become  a  municipium,  probably  between  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  ofUlieriuaand  the  eighth  of  Veapanan.  The 
inscription  showing  that  Veleia  was  a  municipality  reads — 
OAKDia.T.r  hasii-u  .  calchidicvm  .  uvnicu'iavs  .  sva  . 

From  the  nide  reranins  of  antiquity,  a«  well  as  the  ex- 
quisite works  in  marble  and  bronie  discovered  In  the 
forum  and  in  the  foundationa  of  the  fuirounding  build- 
ings, it  would  appear  titat  the  rude  arts  of  the  old  town 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  better  ta«te  of  the  peiiod  in 
which  it  was  vbanged  Into  a  municipality.  The  period  of 
the  ruin  of  Velcift  is  not  by  anv  means  accurately  known, 
though  it  is  conjectured  by  Pitlareltl  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  fuiirtli  century  of  tho  Christian  »ni.  This  con- 
jecture, wluch  has  much  probobilily,  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  coins  of  ■  later  period  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
ate  of  Veleia. 

Ifislory  does  not  mention  the  event  which  appears  to 
have  brought  a  auddeii  ruin  on  a  prosperous  munlcliildfty. 
Tradition  reports  a  slip  of  Ihc  mountains  called  Morin  and 
Rovinaszo  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  cafaHrophe  which 
nio*t  probably  buried  the  city  unexpcetedly.  According 
to  Anlolini,  ifii*  event  was  owing  to  the  wafers  of  a  Bmall 
lake,  enclosed  high  up  in  the  mountoina  of  Moria  and  Rovi- 
nojiio,  two  miles Trom  the  city,  having  percolated  through 
the  schistose  layers  of  the  mountains :  the  consequence  o( 
which  wan  that  a  1a^  portion  of  earth  and  rock  became 
itclached  and  rolled  over  the  city.  This  opinion  appeals 
lo  be  well  founded,  as  in  the  mountMns  above  mentioned 
there  is  a  concave  valley  like  the  bosin  of  a  lake  with  one 
side  broken  down,  and  the  msterials  which  cover  the  town 
the  same  nature  aa  those  of  the  mountains  Moria 
and  ilovinauo.  Some  have  eriflneoutly  supposed  the  ruin 
lo  hnve  been  caused  by  a  volcano,  because  at  a  ^shorl  distance 
'  (irum  ihcre  are  two  natuial  fires  arising  from  the 
2C  2 
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spontaneous  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas  >vhich  issues  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  like  the  naturaJ  fire  of  Pietra  Mala 
between  Bologna  and  Florence.  As  hitherto  no  skeletons 
have  been  discovered,  we  may  presume  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  sufficient  time  to  escape,  but  the  ruin  was  too 
rapid  to  permit  them  to  save  their  property,  for  gold 
statues  and  so  much  wealth  were  discovered  by  a  poor 
priest  of  that  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  his  family  became  ennobled  by  this  "acquisition  of 

property. 

Presuming  the  city  of  Veleia  to  have  been  buried  shortly 
after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  remained  unknown  and 
forgotten  for  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half.  The  first 
notice  of  the  revival  of  tliis  antient  city  was  owing  to  the 
Trajan  tablet  or  table  of  bronze,  called  the  Alimentary 
table,  which  contains  a  law  under  the  directions  of  which 
27D  children  were  maintained.  Tliis  remarkable  document 
was  discovered  in  1747  by  a  peasant  of  the  commune  of 
Macinisso  (now  called  by  its  antient  name  of  Veleia),  while 
either  ploughing  or  levelling  a  field.  The  length  of  the 
sheet  of  bronze  is  8  feet  8  inches  1-C  lines  (Paris), 
6  feet  9  inches  50  lines  high;  and  it  weighs  600  lbs. 
of  Piacenza,  of  12  ounces  to  the  pound.  The  peasant, 
finding  it  was  metal,  broke  it  into  pieces  and  carried  it 
for  sale  to  Cremona,  where  it  was  purchased  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  cast  into  a  bell,  when  by  good  fortune  two 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza  saved  it.  Maftei, 
Muratori,  and  Gori  published  their  comments  upon  it  about 
the  year  1749. 

Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  13  years  elapsed  before 
any  researches  were  made.  Afterwards  Duke  Philip  of 
Parma  ordered  excavations  to  be  commenced  at  Macinisso, 
on  the  spot  where  the  bronze  had  been  discovered.  This 
first  trial  was  made  in  the  year  1760,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  forum  and  of  some  public  and  private  build- 
ings were  discovered,  as  well  as  twelve  marble  statues 
(some  of  them  of  superior  workmanship),  and  numerous 
small  bronze  statues,  medals,  money,  stamps,  inscriptions, 
and  small  instruments  and  implements  of  bronze,  among 
which  perhaps  the  most  singular  is  a  pair  of  snuffers  so 
completely  of  the  form  now  m  use,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  being  long  buried,  which  they  bear,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  in  their  antiquity.  Philip  being 
satisfied  with  the  first  attempts,  gave  orders  to  continue 
the  excavations,  which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1765.  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  1705  a  few  trifling  excavations  only  have 
been  at  intervals  carried  on.  The  present  government,  at 
the  instigation  of  Lopez,  director  of  the  museum  in 
Parma,  are  however  preparing  to  excavate  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  When  the  excavations  were  commenced  in 
1760,  another  bronze  table  was  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  13  years  previously  the  Alimentary  table  of 
Trajan  had  been  discovered.  Tliis  table  is  nearly  square, 
being  2  feet  2  inches  and  7  Hnes  (Paris)  wide,  by  8  feet 
8  inches  high,  and  about  2  lines  thick.  It  is  however  not 
quite  rectangular.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  are 
boles  by  which  it  was  probably  attached  to  a  wall.  The 
writing,  like  the  large  table,  is  divided  into  pa^es ;  the  first 
contains  fifty-two  Ii'\es,  and  the  second  fifty-eight.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  division  between  the  pages,  the  number 
nil  is  marked,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  this  table 
was  preceded  by  three  others,  forming  six  pages.  It  was 
customary  among  the  Romans  to  record  the  laws  and  the 
public  acts  upon  tables  of  bronze  thus  divided.  Tlie  text 
of  the  bronze  fragment  begins  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
chapter  and  ends  with  the  beginning  of  the  23rd.  The 
form  of  the  letters,  the  orthography  and  Uie  diphthongs, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Senatus-consultum  de 
Bacchanalibus  which  is  entire  in  the  I  mperial  Museum 
of  Vienna.  From  these  circumstances  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  period ;  or  at  the  latest  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  and  consequently  long 
previous  to  the  Alimentary  tables. 

Luigi  Bolla  and  Giambattista  Comaschi  consider  this  ta- 
ble to  be  a  part  of  a  *  lex  satura.'  So  far  as  we  know  its 
contents,  its  only  object  was  to  prescribe  to  the  munici- 
palities of  Gallia  Cisalpina  a  constant  rule  of  procedure. 
{Osservazioni  sulla  Tavola  deW  Editto  per  la  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina, scoperta  in  Veleia^  il  24  Aprile  del  1760,  scritte 
fiflt  anno  1769.  dal  R.  Professore  Signer  Avocato  Luigi 
Bolla,  con  alcunc  Note  del  Consigliere  Giambattista  Co- 
maschi.} 


Tlie  most  direct  road  to  Veleia  is  from  Piacena,  U\ 
Polo,  crossing  the  torrents  Lugono  and  Kiglio  to  the  vd" 
lage  of  Costa  Pelata,  from  whence  the  traveller  must  rna 
the  torrent  Veseno,  near  the  village  of  Cima  Fava :  ibcc 
three  miles  and  a  half  farther  is  Kexzano,  where  the  » 
riage-road  terminates.  The  journey  must  now  be  mide  ■ 
foot  or  on  mules.  Passing  Caste!  tfadagnano,  the  trarffe 
arrives  at  the  Chero,  a  mountain  torrent,  in  the  jrtonj  M 
of  which  the  road  leads  to  Veleia.  From  Parma  th» 
posts  on  the  Via  iEmilia  conduct  you  to  Firenzuola,  ibc! 
the  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  leading  to  Castel  Arqia 
and  Lugignano.  From  Arquata  to  Lugignano  the  rm 
Hes  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Arda.  At  Liigignano  :ai 
carriage  must  be  left,  and  a  mule  and  gtiide  procured.  TV 
road  now,  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  lies  over  iMfpt 
mountains,  with  few  signs  of  habitation,  and  those  of  !< 
most  wretched  appearance.  The  approach  to  Veleiiii^^ 
a  descent;  behind  are  the  mountains  Mona  and  Ror- 
nazzo,  and  in  front  the  foundations  of  the  forum ;  bcT«i 
is  the  torrent  Chero,  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  da 
of  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  iirst  aspect  i{  ti\a 
does  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  ordinary  traveUrr:  ftf 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  Y&.ta  ar- 
nected  with  the  objects  he  will  have  seen  m  the  Maieaa 
at  Parma,  will  amply  repa^  him  for  the  faticcue  L'afr.TJw. 

In  the  centre  of  the  buildings  discoveredf  is  the  forum, 
on  the  left  the  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  ri^bltheUllk 
Vtileia  havint;  been  constructed  on  the  inclioatioii  of  i 
hill,  the  buildings  are  found  on  various  levels.  Tiuihr 
foundations  between  the  forum  and  the  amphithciire  V" 
higher  than  the  fomm,  and  the  amphitheatre  itself  b  ■ 
a  platform  still  higher ;  again,  below  the  forum  the  fc^r 
dations  are  on  a  lower  level.  Amons:  the  most  nm^ 
able  objects  in  the  fomm  are  the  remains  of  the  nurt:: 
tables  and  seats,  and  the  inscription,  originally  of  Uv:^ 
letters,  inseiled  in  the  stone  pavement  of  the  centre  oi'^ 
forum. 

The  forum  is  proportioned  according  to  the  rales  of  ^> 
truvius,  being  in  width  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Rti 
Doric  columns  of  brick,  stuccoed,  formed  the  porticoek 
which  were  araeostyle  with  wooden  architraves :  the  x- 
clined  roof  must  have  projected  considerably  beyond 'i:^ 
columns  which  supported  it,  as  the  gutters  into  ivhich  :lz 
eaves  dripped  are  placed  far  beyond  the  line  of  i'l>1iiq& 
Under  the  eaves  are  the  stone  tables,  with  their  setts'^' 
the  monev-chanficers,  or  perhaps  the  receivers  of  the  re- 
venue, "f he  Doric  portico  ran  round  three  sides  of  !hf 
area  of  the  forum,  interrupted  only  on  the  north  by  Tb 
portico  of  a  small  amphiprostyle  temple,  and  was  stcjftJ 
on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the  basilica.  As  the  tabfai 
bronze  were  found  here,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the}*  vrf 
appended  to  the  wall  of  the  basilica  on  this  side  of  thi 
forum.  The  fact  of  Veleia  possessing  a  basilica  is  tXttM 
bv  an  inscription  found  there,  and  now  in  the  musecfflsC 
Parma. 

The  basilica  stands,  as  recommended  by  Vitrariia.  ae 
the  warmest  side  of  the  forum.  This  building  cootaiud 
the  twelve  marble  statues  preserved  in  the  museum  t 
Parma.  The  city  was  well  provided  with  seveis  vi 
drains.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  rough  mi- 
terials,  and  stuccoed  and  painted.  A  painted  frainMBt' 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Parma,  showing  that  the  taHc 
ibr  arabes(iue  decoration  was  the  same  as  ui  the  south  of 
Italy.  Bricks  wei-e  used  to  make  the  foundations  lerd 
and  in  the  baths  also  small  circular  brick  colamm  asp- 
ported  the  floors,  and  formed  the  flues  for  the  hot  tir  rf 
the  caldarium.  Some  of  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the 
maker*s  name.  Marble  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of 
luxury,  as  the  pavement  in  one  of  the  chambers  roand  thf 
forum  is  scarcely  a  quarier  of  an  inch  thick.  The  few  b»- 
saic  floors  discovered  are  not  remarkable  for  their  dean 
or  execution ;  they  have  nevertheless  been  removed  todv 
floor  of  the  museum  in  Parma.  This  museum  pciman 
many  small  bronze  statues,  equal  if  not  superior  to  av- 
thing  of  the  kind  discovered  in  Herculaneum  or  Pompfo: 
it  is  also  rich  in  marble  inscriptions,  and  in  bronie  stamps 
used  for  marking  goods  or  pottery,  &c.,  and  ftDm  the  coa- 
st ant  use  of  which  among  the  Itomans  it  appean  strtM 
that  the  art  of  printing  never  should  have  occumd  to 
them. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Veleia  we  refer  to  a  work  ci- 
titled  *  Le  Rovine  di  Veleia,  misurate  e  disegnate  da  Qih 


\  vanni  Autolini,  l»rofessore  di  Architettuia.^  &c^  in 
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(Mtkno,    Suticiil  Topograricft  tie'  Clauid 

,  .  i,  uiicrc\ixo>  Somo  ronunonU  on  tiie  bronze  tables 

y  be  Cound  'm  n  vrork  entitled  '  TAvntn  LcKi«1iitiin,  dtiHn 

t  CtMlpina  ritrurtla  lii  Tclcis,'  Sec,  A*.  D.  Pletra  ili 

collr  Oiwrviuioni  cd  Annotuicmi  di  diu>  celobri 

lUiiHl  PurmigiBni  (I'arroa,  ilillu  STumpL-rin  Cnr- 

li  MDUci;\'x.).  ThcBt!  works  have  become  v«ty  ran. 

I  'TkvuIb  r-eginlfttiva,'  or  litw,  in  iirnbnblv  tlif  J.pk 
ri> :  thv  iilenlity  uf  tltia  brume  tablet  with  tlie  I^-x 
ma,  and  tho  obJtKls  of  1)ie  Lex,  are  diKUMed  by 
'fnyandPuchta,  Zri'drA^irt/iir  Getehirhtliche  RechI':- 
nnJm/l.  ix.,  X.    Tlie  Uat«  of  Ihe  Ln  la  n]te<)  ubuut 

rf  \'i'IH(i  w  compilrd  from  tho  notes  of  n 
-   ■  ■.  i-^it  to  Velcla  and  Paima  In  IB38,  and 
Ifcjr,,;.  ■   :,■,!  above. 

E\    \  :.   \        '■.iiiiinKiR»u*.  vol.  vii.,  p.  axi-l 

^  !  I  !  >  \  i  ■  I  M ;  \ ,  a  town  of  8]»tiil,  in  Andaluua,  in 
01  iiu-v  111  Miilnea,  Ihp  cnpitiU  of  Ihtu  district  of  iln 
Tlii»  town,  whicb  U  suiipiixcd  lo  have  bcdn  the 
lent  Maanobu,  \*  aituaterl  on  tri«  river  Velei  (Rio  Vi-Icz}, 
r  its  mouth.  The  Arnb«  changrd  its  imme  into  Bdli*, 
Si'lcn,  the  name  of  anollier  town  of  Africa,  wfhencc  a 
e  came  nhicli  aettled  in  il.  To  di«tinf;ui«h  it  1>oin 
.V  towna  be&rint:  Ihe  same  nntne  in  the  Prninsaltt,  il 
I,  «alltd  Beles-MaJakoh,  vrhcnet;  Velei-Malaga.  ITie 
"il  il  slightly  elevated  alrovc  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
am,  and  la  commanded  by  the  ntiii^hbaurin;  hilU.  Tliir 
,Bt>  are  wide,  clEon,  and  tolerably  well  jiavpd ;  Velci 
(  B.  place  of  considerable  iilr«ngth  iindor  the  Moon,  and 
I  a  eiiule  now  in  ruin«.  It  vtaa  taken  by  Ferdinand  on 
iZnhof  April,  A, D.  14B7,  finer  a  siege  of  about  a  month. 
P  town  containi  two  parish  churchiiK,  nix  convents, 
«»]  houies  of  charily,  a  prison,  public  mnHiy,  &e., 
iorae  fine  public  promenBrte*.  NotwithrtandinR  iM 
■lion  on  the  craahore,  its  eliniatu  is  said  tu  be  oppreit- 
Ir  hot,  owliigto  ill  bd:ig  completely  eliellcred  by  the 
thbonring  hUla,  The  environs  arc  cxcecdin^y  fi-riile. 
iucing  fwgKt,  coffee,  eotton.  cochineal,  large  qiianlitiei 
Itilcie.  >tlk,  Ihe  saeet  potato,  Sec.  In  the  town  are  tome 
'W-miiU  an  well  an  manufkctoricK  of  lintt.  Map,  brandy. 
,  AceordioetoMiiiano,Uie  population  of  Veleit-Malaga 
tuntuj  to  i^it  14,000  inhabitants  in  IsW. 
PFl-I'NO.  rRiETo.l 
VELLETRI.     [Campac^ja  ) 

■yRixouE.   rvBLOBs.1 

VKU.UM.      [PAnCHMKNT.] 

VKI.LY.  PAUL-t-RAN^Ol! 
n  at  (.'ni^y,  near  Kelmii.  ^ 
ttudleil  in  the  Jesuits'  coIIceh  at  Reinii 

Bd  a  member  of  their  I^atenuly  in  172(1.  In  174U  he 
ed  the  society,  but  remained  on  a  friendly  footing 
h  manyofits  membera.  Bin  first  publieaiion — a  trani- 
ion  of  Swift's  '  History  of  John  Bulf— appewed  in  17113. 
17i)fi  lie  published  two  volumes  of  a  '  History  of 
(uice."  The  first  volnrae  brings  down  the  narrative  to 
i  death  of  Charlemagne;  the  second,  to  the  death  of 
ilippe  1.  (1106).  The  tliird  volume,  the  preface  uf  which 
tHaia).  a  reply  to  the  censures  pronounced  by  cnticH  on 
I  two  funner  volumes,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Philippe 
gusle  in  1223.  The  three  following  volumes  contain 
reign*  of  Louis  VIIL.  St.  Louis.  Philippe  III.,  and 
ilippe'le-Bel.  Veily  hod  nearly  finished  the  eighth 
unie,  when  he  died  of  the  bunting  of  a  blood-vessel,  on 
4th  of  September,  17o9.  He  wa*  of  a  full  habit  of 
dy,  and  careless  of  his  health.  It  is  not  known  whether 
was  in  easy  or  straitened  circumntftOL-es ;  the  book- 
era,  Dawiiat  and  Saillant.  arc  said  to  have  paid  him 

0  liancs  for  eoch  volumeof  his  hiitot;'.    A  12ino,  edi- 

1  of  the  eight  vohimcs  nf  Velly's  hS»tory  was  published 
the  Kuuc  iKKiUsellcrs  in   1701-02.     A  third  edition 

rriMJCI),  in  IQ  vols-  4to..  contain*  a  continuation  by  Vil- 

et  lo  tlic  year  1429;  and  by  Oaniier,  to  IMM.    This 

itioD  alio  cunlrdoH  the  '  Avant  Clovin '  of  I.aureuu.  and 

[Tnl'le  by  Rondonneau,  and  in  aecoinpauied  by  a  collec- 

\au  of  poiliaits,  and  a  geographical   Rtla«  in  tvi'o  folio 

SIliioc*.    Tlio  l2mo.  edition  (in  a5  volume*!  wants  tliesc 

Ripanimeal^.     Fantin  des  Odoards  lias  compiled  ft 

*  n  of  Garnicr.  in  26  vols.  IZmo.    Vclly's  style  is 

,  lliough  raonrilonous.     Hi»  narrative  betravs 

_.  B  iletiilflr  a(ic|uain1ance  with  tlie  oriRinal  Murces  of  the 

^ient  history  of  Francs.    He  confmwa  the  manner*  of 

^  and  fttdm^  twd  cu*Iom  of  putting  ioia- 
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Kiiwr^  spcechea  into  tlw  mtrntlw  of  hixlorical  ohanielM*. 
His  hutoiy  nppeam  la  havfl  uired  it*  tcmponii?  sui'CMa  In 
the  style  being  beltei'  and  more  modern  titan  Utat  of  aity 
ii11icrlii«tory  of  Franco  Uiat  esinled  nt  the  lime  when  ho 
publitijivd,  anil  to  lilt  gen«Tiil  remarV*  interiiprned,  whicli 
evince  considetalile  fkmiliarity  with  the  writing*  of  Mon- 
tewuicu, 

VELOCITV.  Tlii*  word,  r^ndwcd  into  Eafflislu  is 
aimply  swiftueM  ot  ouiclinciis,  aiul  would  be  noon  diitpt«ed 
of.  il  it  were  not  that  various  cuciinutance*  connected 
with  its  meaaure  and  valculaliun  render  its  considcralJon 
on*  of  the  most  useful  exen^isea  which  the  dudent  oan 
have:,  not  only  in  meehanicii,  but  alMi  in  pure  mat  hemslica. 
And  uncc  tlie  views  n^hiuh  muat  be  developed  in  truatins 
properly  uf  I  his  woitiaj^  almost  identical  witl^  tho^e  which 
aciae  in  exploioini;  liie  meaniriija  of  other  word*  nearly  as 
important,  we  Iiave  made  rerer«lio6S  fiam  ell  i^uarturs  lo 
this  article,  which,  thot^h  they  will  incrctuc  its  tcnglh, 
will  upon  llie  whole  nave  room. 

Tlie  difficulty  in  the  way  of  &  bt^glancr.'nhiehWmeeta 
wiUi  in  acquirtnif  a  cleat  notion  of  the  muajiuiv  of  velo- 
dly.  is  Ihe  tendency  to  coufound  the  velocity  and  its  mea- 
sure; a  tcndoncy  which  is  incrcamd  by  any  olem^tajy 
work  which  hatteiu  too  rapidly  to  tlie  iaatliematJi.-ii1  Iroat- 
mvnt  of  the  word.  T^e  comoipirnce  of  this  confuunu  is 
(sincn  the  measure  tif  velocity  ihubI  he  n  Icnctli  th-jirribed, 
or  ratlier  a  lengtlnwpablns  of  hein'_- ■!--'■■''■■! -ii  of 

ner  to  distin^«h  Dctwc^n  the  •;  /ic* 

ribo  in  A  given  lime,  and  IJiiii  ''  m  it* 

velocity,  it  Kctuiistobt  guin;  to  <<'  :ng 

ofttiattime.    Hence  nn^e  many  <<  lilly 

falte  ;  these  might  perhaps  be  pre vi' tilled  bj  iiitnbn ting  vo- 
lition to  the  movinit  paiticle.  and  dirtiuguishinf  between 
it*  apparent  intention  at  the  U-ginntng  of  the  given  time, 
and  Uiat  wl.ith  it  ailually  aocomulishes  in  the  given  lime, 

Sni-Ii  ..n  ill.. -I:  iii...!  1 id  probahly  receive  no  approbar 

tion  '-'.:-■•  uliieh  it  would  li^nd  would  nut  ba 
uf  li  .        ■  .  'i -I-  111  mathematics. 

A  I'....  .  I .'II.  and  during  a  certain  second  it 

iiiuic,  uic.  ir..  ir.t-:.  li  the  aame  thing  idiuuld  happen  in 
pi'eceding  and  sucvevding  srconda,  there  is  &  prcsiunutiiin 
that  the  body  is  moving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  ten 
feet  n  second ;  that  is  to  euy,  there  is  a  pruxnmptton 
that,  in  any  portion  of  time  what>oever,  during  it*  luolioii. 
there  is  a  lengtli  dcxeribed  wiiicli  bean  to  ten  feet  Uti! 
tame  proportion  as  that  poilioti  of  time  bears  to  one  se~ 
coml.  Qut  Uiis  is  a  presumption  only.  It  docs  not  follow. 
becauiie  ten  feet  are  described  in  one  aecond,  that  five  litel 
are  duacribeU  in  each  half  of  a  second,  and  one  ibot  in 
eai.-h  tenth  of  a  second.  If  the  second  could  be  divided 
into  B  milUon  of  parts,  and  il  could  be  shown  that  tlie 
millionth  pait  often  feet  is  descritied  in  each  and  all  of 
liieHC  part«,  it  would  be  no  doubt  a  ven*  strong  presump- 
tion that  tlic  motion  is  really  unilorm.  but  still  not 
amomiting  to  certainty;  for  it  is  posable  that  in  each  of 
those  parts  of  time  there  may  be  a  variation  uf  speed;  for 
iiulance.  the  moving  point  may  do  all  its  work  iu  the  first 
half  uf  the  small  interval,  and  rest  during  the  remainder. 
Something  of  Ihi*  kind  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  tlie 
minute-hand  of  a  vratch,  which  is  propelled  once  in  each 
second  during  a  portion  of  the  second,  and  rests  during  tiic 
remainder.  But  so  rapidly  do  the  small  propulsions  I'uUow 
one  another,  and  so  small  are  their  individual  effects,  thai, 
even  when  the  hand  has  been  watched  until  its  motion  is 
certain,  there  is  no  irregularity  discoverable  by  ordinary 
eyes.  And,  speaking  with  refarence  lo  common  purposes, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  deny  uniformity  of  motion  as  loiiK 
as  the  lengths  described  in  those  times  wliich  are  conve- 
nient to  be  mentioned  ore  equal  or  nearly  equal.  It  would 
be  useless,  in  speaking  of  the  pace  with  whidi  a  man 
walks  four  miles  an  hour,  to  remind  the  hearer  that  no 
person  walka  uniformly,  and  tliat  in  every  step  tlie  centre 
of  gravity  of  Ihe  body  moves  up  and  down,  advancing 
most  lapuily  when  it  is  at  the  highest,  and  most  slowly 
wlien  it  is  lowest.  But  for  motbematical  purooses  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  speed  miwtbe  obtained,  and  the  preceding 
account  would  at  flmt  seem  to  lead  to  the  inference  tliat  ii 
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Nor  indeed  haii 
n  thin  article,  at  Icni^t 
of  velocity  and  of  its 
ny  mode  of  ealimalint; 
is  that  about  the  word 
e  say  thai  Ihe  railrua.l 
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carriage  moveg  *  flaster  •  than  the  old  stage-coach,  or  that 
two  bodies  which  set  out  together  and  keep  together  are 
always  moving  •  at  the  same  rate,'  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
planation of  the  words  which  are  in  marks  of  qiiotation. 
And  we  must  now  refer  to  the  considerations  in  Uniform 
as  a  constituent  part  of  this  article,  showing  that  we  may 
have  a  perfect  idea,  both  of  velocity,  that  it  is  a  ma^- 
tude,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  uniform  velocity, 
previous  to  any  definite  ideas  of  the  most  proper  mode  of 
measuring  evem  that  uniform  velocity,  to  go  no  farther. 

If  a  body  move  uniformly,  it  is  customary  at  once  to  lay 
down  as  the  measure  of  tne  velocity  the  space  described 
in  a  given  time,  usually  the  unit  of  time,  a  second,  a 
minute,  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  far  as  the  great 
object  of  calculation  is  concemea,  this  definition  is  perfect : 
by  instituting  measures  of  velocity,  we  can  but  want  to 
answer  one  or  other  of  these  questions :  Where  will  the 
moving  point  be  at  the  end  of  a  given  time ;  or.  In  what 
time  wiil  the  moving  point  pass  over  a  given  length. 
The  body  moves  at  the  rate  of  v  feet  per  second,  it  moves 
over  vt  feet  in  /  seconds,  and  moves  over  the  len^h  *  feet 
in  *  -7-  r  seconds.  Let  us  now  take  a  point  moving  with 
a  variable  motion,  that  is,  not  describing  ecjual  lengths  in 
equal  times,  say  a  particle  descending  by  its  own  weight 
in  a  vacuum.  In  the  first  second  it  falls  10  feet ;  but  in 
the  first  half  of  this  second  it  falls  only  4  feet,  and  the  re- 
maining 12  feet  in  the  second  half-second.  The  space 
described  in  one  second  is  therefore  no  measure  of  the  rate 
of  motion  during  that  second,  and  it  is  now  to  be  asked, 
What  is  the  way  of  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  speed  after 
any  interval  has  elapsed  ?  What  is  velocity  itself,  when 
it  cannot,  for  want  of  uniformity,  be  ascertained  by  the 
space  described  in  any  given  time?  If  the  action  of 
gfravity  were  removed  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so  that  the 
point  would  go  on  uniformly  with  its  last  acquired  velocity, 
now  much  would  it  then  describe  in  one  second  ?  All 
these  questions  are  the  same,  and  the  answer  cannot  be 
given  without  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  a  limit, 
whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  the  diff'erential  cal- 
culus. At  the  end  of  the  time  /  seconds,  let  the  moving 
point  be  at  A,  distant  by  s  feet  from  the  fixed  point  O. 
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During  the  ensuing  fraction  A  of  a  second,  let  it  describe 
the  ftirther  space  AB  ( =  k).  The  length  k  is  then  moved 
over  in  the  time  A,  and,  if  the  velocity  were  uniform,  that 
velocity  would  be  A-f-A  feet  in  one  second  ;  for  as  A  is  to 
1  (second),  so  Ton  the  supposition  of  uniform  velocity)  is  k 
to  the  space  which  would  be  described  in  one  second.  If 
AB  were  very  small,  we  might  reason  (with  tolerable 
exactness)  as  follows  :  in  a  very  small  time  the  change  of 
speed  will  be  slight,  and  the  motion  of  the  point  nearly 
uniform,  though  not  absolutely  so ;  wlience  we  may  say, 
without  material  error,  that  AB  is  described  as  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  ofk-^h  feet  per  second.  Theprocess  which 
the  mathematician  adds  is  the  following : — The  error  of  the 
preceding  process,  small  when  A  is  small,  becomes  smaller 
when  h  is  still  smaller,  and  may  be  diminished  to  any 
extent :  that  is,  little  as  may  be  the  departure  from  uni- 
form motion  in  moving  through  a  small  length,  it  is  less 
in  moving  through  a  smaller.  If,  then,  instead  of  making 
h  simply  small,  and  then  finding  k-^hy  we  diminish  n 
without  limit,  and  find  the  limit  towards  which  k-~-h  ap- 
proaches, we  find  that  uniform  velocity  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  speed  of  the  point  in  passing  through  A, 
so  far  as  any  uniform  velocity  can  be  said  to  do  so.  Using 
such  language  as  supposes  tne  point  to  have  volition,  we 
have,  in  the  limit  of  k-^h,  the  length  per  second  with 
which  the  point  shows  an  intention  of  proceeding  at  the 
instant  when  it  passes  through  A  though  it  does  not  preser\e 
that  intention  wholly  unaltered  for  any  portion  of  time, 
however  small. 

Suppose  for  example  that  the  point  moves  in  such  away 
as  to  describe  t-\-C  feet  in  /  seconds,  for  all  values  of  /, 
whole  or  fractional.  We  have  then  *=/+/•,  *+*=(/ +A)4. 
C'+^)*,  whence  we  obtain 

b 
k=:h-\-2th+h*  j=:I-|-2/-hA. 

At  the  end  of  3  seconds,  what  is  the  velocity  ?  Judging 
from  the  length  described  during  the  succeeaing  fraction 
H  find  mtkiflg  fa(9),  we  ihouTd  lay  that,  k+h  being 


7+h,  the  limit  of  this,  or  7*  obtained  by  dimiruii 
without  limit,  is  the  velocity  required ;  that  is,  tin 
is  then  moving  7  feet  per  second.^  If  we  suppcit 
per  second,  the  length  described  in  the  fraction 
second  is  the  fraction  7A  of  a  foot ;  take  any  other 
velocity  p  feet  per  second,  and  ph  is  the  length  dt 
in  the  same  time.  Now  what  is  really  described  is' 
so  that  the  errors  are  h*  and  (7— />)  A+A*,  whirl 
the  ratio  of  h  to  7-p+A.  Now  if  p  differ  (asi 
supposed)  from  7,  the  first  error  diminishes  witho 
as  compared  with  the  second,  when  A  diminiibet 
limit :  so  that,  of  alt  uniform  veiocitiet^  7  feet  pa 
is  the  one  which  best  represents  the  motion  of  tl 
in  any  small  time  following  the  end  of  the  thiid 
and  tne  better  the  smaller  the  time. 

It  appears  then  that  we  do  not,  properly  speakin| 
take  to  say  at  what  rate  the  ];>oiDt  is  moving  al  Ub 
three  seconds,  but  what  fictitious  uniform  rate  be 
sents,  at  the  instant,  the  variable  rate  at  which  it  ii 
This  will,  for  a  moment,  seem  rather  unsatii&dir 
student  who  imagines  that  he  has  got  an  abuhitc 
velocity,  and  here  he  should  compare  his  notioo 
subject  with  that  of  the  direction  of  a  point  aofi 
curve.  [Direction  ;  Tanoknt.]  What  do  w«  b 
saying  that  a  point  which  moves  in  a  curve  Jul  it 
instant,  the  direction  of  motion  which  is  tcfRttti 
the  tangent  of  that  curve?  Answer,  in  neariytb 
word  as  before,  We  do  not,  properly  speaking,  on 
to  say  in  what  direction  the  point  is  moving  at  am 
of  its  motion,  but  what  fictitious  line  of  uniform  s 
(straifi^ht  line)  best  represents,  at  that  instant  the 
variaole  direction  (cur\'e)  on  wliich  it  is  morini 
study  of  these  two  things  together,  velocity  and  dim 
useful,  as  each  throws  iflustration  upon  the  difficultie 
other.  In  both  cases  the  laws  of  matter  agree  in  pre 
that  which  is  indicated  as  most  simple  by  the  lawsof 
for  if  a  point  moving  alon^  a  curve  be  suddenljic 
of  the  forces  which  keep  it  m  a  peipetual  change  d 
and  direction,  it  will  proceed  witn  that  very  veJodtji 
we  have  said  it  shows  its  intention  to  proceed  wm 
formly ;  and  will  quit  the  curve  for  that  straight  lioei 
we  might  equally  well  have  said  it  showed  a  di»poB(i 
prefer  to  any  other  while  moving  on  the  cuhmb 
the  tangent  of  the  curve. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  reduced,  in  t/cfta 

variable  velocities,  to  a  necessi^  which  does  ooC  «co 

describing  those  which  are  umform,  namely,  tk  br 

limits,  we  altogether  deny  the  fact :   that  i^  ^  *^ 

we  are  as  much  compelled  to  the  use  of  limits  in  «i 

a  uniform  velocity,  as  a  variable  one.    For  whit  i 

uniform  velocity  mean  ?    A  point  has  unifoni  ^cii 

when  equal  spaces,  any  equal  spaces  whatsoever,  vt 

scribed  in  equal  times ;  or  when,  k  being  described  ii 

time  A,  k-^his  always  the  same.    TSati*,*-r*' 

retain  its  value,  however  small  h  may  be ;  or  the  OflB 

k-T-h  must  also  have  that  value.     And  we  have  «»' 

I  it  would  be  impossible  to  declare,  experimental^ 

'  existence  of  uniform  velocity,  even  if  our  senses  m 

\  imperfections,  upon  the  experience  of  compaiisooicf 

I  fimte  equal  spaces,  however  small :  nothing  hot  atfSi 

'  of  the  limit  of  k^r-^  being  the  same  thing  wherfTcr 

'  point  A  mieht  be  placed,    would    give   matbci^ 

I  evidence  of  the  velocity  being  uniform. 

I      In  all  cases,  then,  by  the  velocity  of  a  point  in  a^ 

at  any  particular  period  of  its  motion,  is  to  be  naAoi 

the  limit  of  the  ratio  which  the  increment  of  theleorf 

scribed  bears  to  the  increment  of  the  time  expeodlii 

description  of  that  increment  of  length,    'nuitiiii 

length  be  measured  in  feet,  and  the  time  in  seconds,  H 

be  the  fraction  of  a  foot  described  in  the  fraction  of  ai 

A,  the  limit  towards  which  the  fhtctisn  k  divided^ 

fraction  h  continually  tends  while  h  is  diminished  i 

limit,  is  the  number  of  feet  per  second  which,  we  n: 

expresses  the  rate  of  motion  at  the  period  in  ai 

The  student  of  the  difl^erential  calculus  will  now  l 

difficulty  in  altering  the  preceding  into  the  followinj 

if  the  length  «  be  described  in  the  time  /,  the  velo 

at  the  end  of  the  time  /  is  thus  expressed  : 

d$ 

If  y  be  any  fimction  of  x,  and  if  x  represent  t) 
ber  Of  units  of  length  described  by  a  moring  f 


'Hg :  ifl  and  rfi'  :  dl.  reptuaent  y  anil  i;  Newton'i 
K>Mi  ef  yand  x:;  anii  dij  :  itr  i«  ubviaunly  Uih  laint^ 
The  term  fiuxioii  merely  mrani  volocily. 
Her  nil,  ihrre  can  be  ronnrd  no  dearer  notion  of  t 
entift]  rorffiL'ient  Uion  iint  which  U  rormcd  Smm  e 
a  clo«e)y  resembling  1h«  flnxloud  Due,  If  \j 
n  of  r,  H\i:4;r  it,  ide  rsUs  at  whlcli  y  i*  in- 
tamparwl  with  that  at  wliich  x  inircMta- 
IT  u  =  J,-*,  iiy  :  ic  =  •Jj',  wliioh  wlnju  j:  =  10  ii 
What  dot-i  thit  msiin  ?  Wc  wy  that  nothing  laa 
ntur«  dearly  than  the  fulluwing>— If  a  mimbcr  be 
wd  \o  he  j^Munlly  increatted  rVAaiAiu-a],  by  the 
beaoRiM  10  lb  fourth  pow«rwiIl  b»,  at  that  inttaiit, 
ing  -1000  Untfi  ail  fiut  ao  itaclf. 
!(.KK*TinN  ill  the  incrtaae  of  velocity  ;  and  in  the 
oiled  Mm(atax  acecloration  haa  been  CLin!>i(l«rvd, 
laws  dedticed,  tJ*  nut  with  tite  forma,  yet 


ktionsjiinlbatof  velocitv.andllieyare  to  tw  met 
Bine  manner.  In  fact,  by  iW  acceleration  U  meant 
e  of  iiicreaae  of  the  veJoelly.  the  volocily  of  th« 
y.  Stippone  tha  velocity,  flnl,  to  increuac  uni- 
:  llml  la  ttt  «ay,  let  b  feet  lie  added  tn  (t  in  every 
,  and  ill  Ibat  prupurtion  for  all  tnuri  eluptcd  ;  if 
be  (he  initial  velncily,  that  M  the  end  of  the  time 
-^  III.  and  we  have 


a  +  U 


»s:al-^\bf 


measured  tnm  tlie  point  of  alarilng.    Here  i>  al 

iDgth  due  tu  the  inlliafvelucity  a.  and  4  bf  the  effect 

I  continual  aceelefalion.    Nowiuppune,  rctiinune  lo 

U^ram.  that  the  velocity  al  B  i»  greater  by  /  than 

It  A,  tlie  fTaotiuTi  A  of  a  aecond  harin^f  einpned 

itn  the  two  piMitioua  :  that  la,  auppone  thai  at  A  the 

^eglita  to  moveMsifi(meani;continiiingoui'i)lii»tra- 

\0  desciibe  r-  feet  in  tlie  iluxt  wcond ;  hut  tbnt  by  the 

Df  enmina  to  B  it  begin*  (IVom  Bl.  aa  if  it  would 

J)e  (■  +  /  feel  in  the  iiexl  neeond.     If  this  increaiu  uf 

rty   were   uniformly   piveti.  that  is,  Ifin  llie  lime  iA 

■^lodly  bad  beeome  v  +  4/.  in  (A.  i-  +  )/.  and  «j  on 

very  froetion  of  A.  we  might  th«u  iafcr  that  Uie 

tmlion  at  A,  that  la,  Oie  rate  al  which  velocity  is 

tncreaaing,  meaaured  i>y  tiie  quantity  wjiich  would  be 

d  ill  a  second  M  the  tame  rtUe.  ii  /  -rh  :  for  a*  A  ja  lo 

icund.  w>  i*  /  gained  in  the  time  A  to  what  wonld  bo 

^d  ill  a  aecond  at  tlial  rate.     But  if  this  siipposilion 

est  true,  that  11.  if  the  epeed  receiva  unequul  additions 

^val  timua.  wB  mnat  then  lietpn  (o  reaaon  na  before, 

Ko  And  what  Cpunuiing  tlia  aame  illuatration^  we  may 

he  intention  of  the  veloL-ily.    If  I  li«  added  tothw 

— -Ity  in  Itif  small  lime  A.  it  will  be  added  nearly  iini- 

jr  1  )f  A  be  Mill  imaller.  alii)  mare  nearly,  and  mi  nn  : 

eh  manner  that  wliile,  pwctieaily  ipcakinK,  /  r-A  it 

Zjoiently  good  re]it«ientative  ni  the  eutreiit  rate  of 

■ration,  when  A  ia  itmail,  the  (niiiform)  rale  of  au- 

llnn  nluch  bcri  rcnrcaents  the  »late  of  thinea  at  A 

llniil  which  ta  ileduccd  by  making  A  dtrainiih 

It  limit.    And  here  again,  copying  our  own  'pre* 

%  words,  wo  do  not  undertaJcg  to  aay  at  what  rate  Ihc 

ny  ia  invreaaing  when  the  moring  point  U  st  A.  but 

^flctitinua  URi/i^ni  rate  of  increaui  best  rcproiuintti,  at 

the  variablt  cate  of  Increaae  wliich  woiild  he 


mt  of  the  diA^reutial  calculus  will  eailly  dedu< 


I  alao  wtiii  V  tcdt. 

Hitw  if  the  molKm  of  tliu  p«int  he  such  that  in  I  seconda 
e  deaoribcd  (*  +  /*  feet,  we  liave  aa  IWlown: — 
'  ^  f  +  f.  K  =•  31*  + 'U;  re  =  St  +  }•£!• 
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Isiwnl  U  nirra  00  wUlMirf  Ditthar  cbanKo  o(  vulocUy, 
would  daactiba  K  +  33  or  44  fret  in  the  neat  iccund,  and 
haa  tlia  velocity  44  (ArelJ  in  timt  Moond:  while  at  rheaam* 
time  Uiena  ia  uji  auoelcfBtioa  talfittg  place  wliich  would,  tf 
allowed  lo  retnioin  uui(orm  Ibr  one  aecond.  add  1«  ^  4S  ur 
fiU  lo  the  icloetly,  ittahini;  it  -M  -t-  U)  or  ItM  at  the  imI 
of  the  tliirU  aeconii.  But  tliu  mta  uC  aet«liimliaa  ia  liwlf 
incrcoaioK.  unrr  at  the  end  ol'  the  third  Mcond  the  telo- 
uily  ia  27  + ^.M  uracil. 

80  far  Uic  aubjeul.  and  ail  notiuni  eoaun-led  with  it,  lUj 
within  tho  praviw^e  oC  purr  msUx malic* :  iftheeewereno 
auc-b  tiling  oa  ntllivr  midlvr  nr  krtc,  hut  only  mntikin  and  a 
minil  to  conceivo  il.  all  that  haa  been  aaid  miirht  bo  intel- 
ligible. II  ia  very  much  lo  hn  regretted  tliot  the  cunnto- 
tion  between  the  malhematital  diK-lrine  oTmulii'n  ondUic 
lawn  of  mailer  in  nndiilv  madi>.  and  at  1(io  tarty  a  stage, 
by  tlie  application  »f  tlie  tartn  aavleralint /ar-w,  insteM 
of  simple  oecelrraliaii,  tii  the  rwult  dv  :  A'.  Aceelani- 
tion  wonld  be  what  no  haie  dejicribed  it  tn  be,  if  mattar 
were  not  cnert.  if  it  moved  by  ita  own  vulilinn,  as  on  any 
■uppMitioD  whatever,  provided  aniy  thai  it  moved.  Why 
then  should  a  tlieniy  be  nindo  to  oupply  the  name  oIa 
result  tmlecedent  to  fliat  Uui>ory,  and  wlddi  wanlJ  be  per- 
fectly tnie  rven  if  IIhU  theory  vr«r«  hlso7  The  corner 
i)ucnoo  of  Uii*  is,  Uiat  wlien  the  Jttwa  or  maltcr  cnmu  to  be 
applied  to  the  matliematieal  iHpreasiuna  of  mnlian.  ihinp 
are  t^en  fbr  cianted  which  ought  fo  bu  leamt. 

Tile  conneuon  betureoa  theoo  two  (ubjceta  ia  mada  In 
the  menoer  described  in  the  article  Fkiaco.  ■tiemdlBg  to 
wliich  il  appeim  that  if  the  wcii^t  of  a  nortide  be  W.  and 
if  (thla  weight  being  taken  away,  aa  by  laying  the  particlii 
on  a  table  without  friction)  a  pi«saure  he  eunatanllv 
eaerlnl  upon  it  aiich  ai  would  be  produced  by  n  weight  1*, 
in  anv  direction  in  which  il  can  move  I'reefy,  the  emeant 
oUdeil  to  ttu)  velodly  will  lie  iinifoRn,  al  Ihe  rata  ol'Sflft 
P-r  W  Ci!«t  lo  ever}-  secwiul.  Hence  the  fiiUewing  «qn»- 
tian: — 


1 


=  3r.wP  = 


aTT^S' 


second  on  a  particle- 
wcood  tn  ill  velocity 
[if  thai  acvuiid  may  I 
(he  commencement, 


what  preasiire  muat  act  unilbnuly 

lick-  of  7  ounceii  weigtit,  lu  odd  la  feet  par 


that  the  rate  of  motion  at  (he  and 
13  feet  per  second  grcntrc  Uion  at 
Hcrerff  -.ilialH,  W  =  7,  and  the 


^=   aJjTJo  =  2-83  ounces. 

II1C  numerieal  divisor  33"  ID.  the  uniform  oooeleration  of 
bodlw  lilliiig  IVecIy  in  vacuo  at  the  earth's  surface,  li 
naualiy  denoted  by  je,  and  the  factor  W-t-^  usually  standa 
for  Ihe  Mam  of  Ihe  Tjody,  or  tic  menaure  of  ita  quantity  at 
matter.  Hence  the  following  ciinatlon  :— 
dv 

and  Ibia  remains  Irac,  whatever  imil  of  mass  be  employed, 
provided  ooly  that  ()i«  presaure.  which  is  called  unity,  ahail 
be  tliot  whieli.  exerted  for  one  aecotui  upnn  Ihe  unit  at 
nioM,  aliall  add  a  unit  to  the  vrbdty.  Ajid  now  cumea 
another  con»e(|uence  uf  Ihe  iippllcation  of  the  lecm  force 
lo  tlie  simple  cunae((ufnce  ol  force,  acceleration.  'Ill* 
word  i$  wanted  again  to  signify  Ibis  nressure  which  pro- 
Uiiccs  occderation,  and  for  distinction  tne  presEUre  is  oaaed 
moving /iirix.  [MoMatrttud;  Monwo  Fobcb.]  Bo,  than, 
th«  nams  of  the  pressure  wliich  acts  and  produces  cdB- 
tiimal  accessions  to  the  apeed  ia  movinc  force  ;  while  the 
T1B01G  of  the  rate  of  acceleration  ia  acceleivtiitg  Caroe.  To 
mend  thia  eonftised  use  of  terms,  some  wiitera  endeavour 
to  ereole  a  notion  oi'  moving  force  independent  of  the  prcn- 
sure;  but  as  they  always  end  in  saying  that  Itw  moving 
lorc«  tariva  as  the  pressure,  and  never  Tell  u*  more  of  ila 
dcftnition  Itian  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  mam  and 
acceleration,  tliey  might  nave  theiaselves  Iroiibk.  and  tli>ni' 
readeia  obo,  if  ihey  n-ould  simply  cilabliati  llie  nliuvo 
qualion.  where  P  meana  the  preaaure  wliich  product* 
ICC eltf ration,  and  that  pre»suro  is  tlie  unit  of  tU  kmd  when 
t  if  of  that  magnitude  wliioh  creatos  in  ibr  unit  of  m«i*  a 
unit  of  velocity  per  second. 

As  we  are  now  differing  from  iwn 'i 

autliority,  twth  at  home  and  nlmmd.  nu, 
"  ousilivi'  Klaiii!.' 

ibidnailing  a  uf  .  1..    .    ,1- '.  \,.! 
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subject.  If  we  consider  the  natural  meaning  of  movuig 
force  and  accelerating  force,  it  is  obviously  as  follows : — 
moving  force  is  force  which  makes  motion ;  accelerating 
force  is  force  which  makes  acceleration,  or  increased 
motion.  Were  the  distinction  ever  so  necessary,  these 
words  would  be  very  bad  ones,  and  would  always  obstruct 
the  learner.  Nor  does  this  origin  of  the  word  moving  force, 
namely,  that  which  pnoduces  Mombntuh,  give  any  help : 
for  the  synonyme  for  momentum,  namely,  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, meaning  really  quantity  of  matter  moved  multiplied 
by  the  velocity,  is  a  perversion  of  words  of  the  same  Kind. 
To  momentum  we  have  no  objection :  it  is  a  Latin  word  to 

which  an  Endish  ear  may  easily  be  familiarised  in  any  _^                             -x.      i      i         ^. 

sense.     If  geometers  had  chosen  to  caJl  an  equilateral  10ounees,movesumfOTmly  along  the  arc  of  ip« 

triangle  a  momentum,  the  etymological  student  might  have  (y'^^^  ^o^"»  '«  \S^  .^^^  ^'  ^.^^1  ^  *^ 

been  startled,  but  the  shock  would  soon  have  been  got  2  feet  per  second :  What  pressures  m  the  du-ectw 

over :  but  if  they  had  called  the  same  figure  a  quantity  of  f  "^  ^P  (or  of  a:  and  y)  are  neccssarv  to  keep  o] 

motion,  every  beginner  would  have  been  puzzled,  and  the  *i<^,"  5.,?°^  ">  particular  what  ^e   the  prcswra 

impression  would  have  been  lasting.    But,  returning  to  velocities  at  the  point  P  at  which  NP  =  3  fa 

the  two  species  of  forces,  so  called,  we  find  a  double  in-  equation  of  the  curve  is  2y  =  a:*,  whence  we  g«! 

consistency:   the  idea  of  motion  is  introduced  into  the  dy das 

word  which  only  means  pressure  (for  moving  force  is  but  dt  —  ^  dt 

pressure),  while  the  idea  of  pressure  is  introduced  into  a  Qr  the  velocity  m  the  direction   of  y  is  to  th 

word  which  has  only  reference  to  motion  (for  accelerating  direction  of  x  always  as  .r  to  1. 

force  IS  but  acceleration).      There  are  two  distinct  and  3^^,  *  being  the  arc  OP,  we  have 

leadingideas.mmechanics,  pressure  and  motion:  on  keep-  °.            ,,        .  .         .. 

ing  them  perfectly  distinct  till  the  time  comes  for  joining  ^  -.  2,  ~  =  — —  4-          =  4 

them  experimentally  it  must  depend  whether  a  student  dt      ^  dl*      dt*        di* 

sees  mecnanics  to  be  a  science  or  not.    If  any  one  should  dx^          4        cly*          4x* 

say  that  pressure    producing  motion  ought  to  be  dis-  whence  -^  =:  ,  ,  ^     -^21  =  Tjl~T' 

tinffuished  from  pressure  which  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  "*"                         ""  •'^ 

wim  other  pressures,  we  could  not  of  course  raise  any  At  the  point  in  question  y  =  3,  x*  =  6,  from  1 

objection :   let  then  moving  force  and  resting  force  be  velocities  in  the  directions  of  a:  and  y  are  ftni 

used  in  these  two  senses,  with  a  clearly  expressed  distinc-  =*=  V(t)  ^"^  ±  VV»or  -756  and  1*852.    AVe 

tion.    Here  force  would  be  synonymous  with  Pressure,  positive  signs,  since  both  motions  obviouJv  te: 

in  the  derived  or  secondary  sense  of  the  article  cited.     But  crease  *  their    coordinates.     Differentiate  tHe  i 

let  acceleri^tion  be   then  acceleration,   not  accelerating  tions  again,  and  we  have, — 

force.  ^  dx  (Px Sx       ^  ^  5^  d'y  ^       Rr 

The  Composition  of  velocities  and  accelerations  is  so  dt   di^  "       (1  -fa:*)*  dt       di  dt*  ""  '"T+J 

easily  proved,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen  d*x                4x                       dHf             4 

this  article  by  dwelling  upon  it.    Two  of  a  sort,  whether  .^  =:  —  •            -                  -v~  = 

velocities  or  accelerations,  acting  upon  one  particle,  at  any  *              (1+^)                   di*        (l-h- 

one  instant,  are  equivalent  to  a  third  represented  in  mag-  or  the  velocity  in  the  direction   of  a:  is  alivajs 

nitude-and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  while  that  in  the  direction  of  y  is  alwa}^  ice 

the  two  sides  of  which  represent  in  magnitude  and  direc-  And  at  the  point  in  question  we  have  —  4^'6t 

tion  the  two  components.     And  by  the  law  of  motion  4-1-49  for  the  accelerations,  say  —   •  200  and  * 

which  is  commonly  called  the  second  [Motion,  Laws  of,  which  we  mean  that  if  the  pressures  then  ttMzi 

p.  452],  the  sevei-al  accelerations  which  act  on  any  par-  directions  of  ar  and  y  were  allowed  to  continue  un 

tide  tV  .       -  .         .,.«,.•'  J  *u ^..1,1  «u.-  *u^   -._^_    ...      .    . 

puted 

then, «,..,. 

sures  P'and  Q  be*  applied  to  it  in  the  directions  of  the  were  allowed  to  act,  being  10  ounces,  the  pressui 

rectangular  coordinates  x  and  y,  the  mass  of  the  particle  would    produce     the    preceding     accelerations 

being  M,  we  have  ounces — 

.,'i'^     «    „*y     ^  _  J2- _i£_ and -1^          * 

^^lU'=^'   '^■5*5  =Q  32-19  (1+a^)''"'' 32-1904:^ 

equations  which  are  only  true  on  the  opposition  that  j!LTNrwJ3«  O*  ""rt'lT^int  i^'"^J?  ^. 

thus  derived  from   the    raotic 
e,  by  means  of  the  acceleratiom 

'^""^^*\"aT^  "*""  41"'  "*  'V'^"''r  ^u"''*''  »^4"»""«»  .«^c  ^  ^^    ^^,  -      usu^iy  called  the  elTective  fai 

enough  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve  m  which  Jk'    „iL^  ;!    '^  "  ""'i,X^.4^    xZ  ^M^^"!^  .*« 

the  parUcle  must  move,  P  ind  Q  being  given  functions  of  1^®  name  is  very  appropriate,  because  it  is 

i^*u^  ««^  «.   »^A  4U«\; ..rJ«^*;«J^*5L     u                 !•  these  must  be  the  forces  which  do  reallv  act 

both  a:  and  y ;   and  the  time  of  motion  through  any  arc  of  presoures  produce  different  acceleratk«7u^n 

the  curve  e  is  then  found  from  the  following  equation :-  P  ^ .  ^^  P  ^„^  acceleration  there  U  but  o^e  1 

(^  ^*•    o  r,r%^     .  r^^  X       ^.      r            ^  pressure,  the  mass  being  given.     But  it  may  hai 

\du)  =  2/CP^  +  Qrfy)  or  ^^-J  j^2Fdx+2Qdii)  ^^^  ^^'^^  actually  impressed,  or  the  pre4iiS 

T» ;.  »^4  u              I     •         .               )  ^    .1^         xf  ..  applied,  at  the  point  P,  may  be  very  different  fr 

.^^^^aL^!^f?i^''JT^.^  ^"i.  P'^'^^f'^  further  with  the  ^^^^ch  just  produce  the  motion  that  L  produced. 

w  t2  Z^  0°/ V"  •  definitions  of  veloci  y  and  acceleration :  for  exiinple  that  the  mass  P  were  attached  [^111 

l!"lr-^l!!f/!^Pfe.ilT!ir^^^^^^^^  by  the  rigid  rod.  PQ  without  weight;  and  s«S 

as,  whatever  ma' 
along^  the  patab! 

ictual  place,  iU  velocities  in  the  directions  of  its  coordi-  b^rof 'dTffcrenrmotro^s^o  Q,3  to^^ach  '^ 

nates,  and  Its  accelerations  m  thwe  direchons  we  are  pre-  ^.g  ^ay  assign  an  infinite  number  of  preanira 

pared  to  assig:n  the  pressures  which  must  act  upon  it  in  bei„    ^^n^i  to  P  and  Q.  wUl  give  th^  fr^ 

those  directions,  at  the  instant  we  are  speaking  of,  either      .„  ^        .    . .....   ZL.^     .  *»•»  « 

in  mathematical  units  of  pressure,  as  before  described,  or,  „esa«°.^l:Xi.~l3:lJS!i;iS;;I!fS?S^^ 

if  the  reader  pleaxc,  in  pounds  or  ounces  averdupois.    To  ow.  unnrcmMr}  to  be  trcntoii  here  ir  the  student  really  uaSagiiM 

show  this,  let  us  propose  an  instance,  as  follows :— A  par-  *"?  S?*""'^K.*t^S!?"A"*^  '*?*'?  °^  ^^J^^^  'Hio  *>•■ 

..   1      .1.                .  V/^*?-^         .  *"f^»"*'^»  »"   'wji^    «.      '^*-  r***  f  The  weight  has  beenlhroughout  rappoied  lo  bo  atvlittli^^ 

tjcJe  Whose  weight  (if  weight  were  allowed  to  act)  is  i^virthci^nOMU  were  ibUm  plane  or  auiiifiOBwiikiiUiv 
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KtioM.  Dnt  in  no  ime  uf  thmc  ctum  cnn  the 
VnunU  of  prcHiiun,'  really  applinl  to  P,  In  tli« 
It  ot  j;  Ani\  y,  hn  Kiiy  Other  t)iftn  (ho*e  wtuch 
nJali'd  aiwvn:  whattwcr  may  be  Ihi  " 
^  applied  nt  1*,  tbe  tliruM  or  pull, 
*.t>f  the  rail  I>Q,  will  BupHly  whul  i« 
ftll  the  forces  that  act  on  P(11><w  iliwcHy  Hpi'lied 
Ml  arinincT  from  thn  Mid  tlimit  or  nu)h  ttiKcthcr 
Imit  to  Ihu  p^^wlarc»  above  culeuklM.  TliW  " 
lion  or  D'Almibert's  prineipit.  [FoRcss 
n  \^B  trvscnvtt;  Viren'At.  VKi.ocmiw.] 
cnnncction  Ik^Iwcmi  velocity  and  preaitce  i 
jML-ured  by  phrtkMic  u  clo>idy  as  •  moving  lon-e.*  but 
httl0  um  of  Ihu  unit  of  iurm  iiMtead  of  th«>  unit  o( 
tThis  msiMiircnmnt  by  niiw»u«  imttcnd  of  neiKht 
Btetuent  n'ld  m>  deiinblti  un  ntioniU  f;roiiii[lE.  Uiat 
Kt  ultimately  be  diaiien^oil  njth ;  but  tit  the  ftrtt 
Bii  sttidont  »hould  bo  tpiiiihl  lo  rcdtto*  tho  new 
>f  pTOceeditix  into  lirrou  of  that  witb  which  hu  in 
■Iter  atMiuainted.  A  beginner  in  the  theory  of  uni- 
1  unotnllowcd  to  hav«  t)i«  IcnsI  idonof  the  nmoiiiit 
Utnuition*  of  the  svveral  bodiu  upon  cnvli  other  in 
brioni,  or  any  other  nolt  nhlt^h  hi<  can  at  utii-v 
Kd.  And  we  Hhoiild  not  be  nirpri«i:il  if  many  nho 
mtj  compare  t>ie  Btm'i  attr«ction  upnn  11i«  earth 
|R  eartira  ntlmcliun  ujiun  the  moon.  m>  an  to  linil 
if  ttlt^nl  vibeu  U)e  other  i*  given,  would  be  awliward 
ot  actually  piiulod  W,  the  iitieriion  of  conipnrin^ 
rf  thcnt  mlh  thcwei^ila  in  a  grocer's  shop,  Un- 
Dy  tlu-re  woitld  out  be  mucJi  of  astronomical  utility 
question  ;  but  for  cletir  eoncoptiou^  of  tlic  meaning 
Ida  of  derivation  nt  roeclunical  reoults.  nulhiiig  can 
ior«  importtinoe  llian  Ihe  actuiO  comp»riwn  of  all 
with  those  which  are  be«t  known,  becniwe  actually 
I  perceived. 

(H;ITIBS.  VIKTUAL.     rViRruAL  Vblocitibs.] 
ORE  {Vffiiii.  a.  fortifled  town  in  Hinduntan,  is 
1  in  a  small  dintriftt  of  the  tiame  name,  in  the  prc- 
of  Mndma  and  ptnviuceof  Uie  Central  Cariiatio.un 
Ih  bank  of  the  river  Pakur :  12°  55'  N.  lat..  TS'  12' 

re  WM  formerly  a  place  of  importatiee.  ^^  it  com- 
l  the  main  rond  frcini  llit-  I'.iiwt  of  the  Cttmatie  to 
tilwe  of  My^'iii  ,  !■"'  ■  i't  iTjiiijueslofMywrc 
MCome  of'li"  .  I.' \ecp1  na  a  military 

P  "Pic  forlo-  .  ■  ■  ;■■  ii  slrong  Mone  wall, 

■Bono  and  louni-  '.  'i-  m  -Ii'^i  ilintartcu",  and  by 
'tiHl  deep  dik-l.,  i.vii  .vln.li  lU'Tc  is  a  rniisrway, 
;  the  only  enlranen.  In  llie  ditch  there  are,  oral 
ae,  a  number  of  lar^u  ulligatoja. 
4B  Velore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mrihamnedan 
iconda  a' 
In  the 
h  a  large  nrrr 

'proviwona; 

red  to  depend  upon  it,  it  wna  not  only  relieved  bv 
re  CoolB.  but  Hjdet  was  compelled  lo  retreat, 
le  conquest  of  Seringapatam  in  17S9,  the  whole  of 

Saib>  fiuoily,  twelve  rans  and  eight  daughters, 
■moved  to  Velonr,  which  was  fitted  up  for  Iheir 
dloiiH  reaidence,  with  an  allowance  fbr  their  support 
beral  than  they  hnd  received  (Vom  'llppoo  himself. 

lOlhof  July.  1806,  an  atrocious  revolt  and  mas5acre 
iKu  in  tlw  town,  in  which  some  of  the  Ihmily  of 

were  active  participators.  The  insurgents  were 
i  and  many  oi  them  dain  by  a  jiarty  of  the  19th 
w  nndrr  Cohmel  Gillespie.  The  instigators  of  Ihc 
vtn  then  removed  lo  Bengal, 
re  la  a)  milea  W.  from  Arcot,  and  88  milea  W.  by  R. 
adraa,  travelling  distances, 
lillou'i  Kilt  fitdia  O'ls^llfitr;  Mill's  Hhlfry  of 

Inilia.  by  Wihon.J 

UM,  an  nrchttcctural  term,  not  In  pencfal  uae,  hut 
.'.;;  In  be  uslahllshed  On  account  of  its  convenience 
^iLL-^vcucHi,  Mnce  it  distinctly  d«ecribei  nt  once 
lu.i  clw  cilJirr  bo  lert  doubtful  or  be  particularly 
ii-d.    Woodi  etnploya  the  term  in  apeating  of  the 

called  (he  Braceio  Nnovo  in  the  mn»eum  of  tlw 
L  wyiUB,  'The  central  divlMioM  U  ttivered   by  u 
it  in.  %  a  eujiola.  the  diameter  of  whidi  i«  etiuaJ 
igonal  nf  the  aquRre,  on  wliieh  it  riser  " " 
aoquffnti;,  the  «idc*  ore  cul  away.*    I£ 
iKiwerer  ntlliiT  an  awkward  Od»,  tlnct 
bC^  No.  IMI. 


'7  V   K  I. 

be  mora  correvt  tu  say  that  thff  domr.  or  concava  d 
vuilinir,  is  cut  away  at  ita  Iman  liy  the  sdeii  o(  tJie  squart, 
or  polygon— for  it  may  be  etUier,  iiucribed  wilhin  ita  cir- 
cnmfercnoe.  Such  ceiling  or  vault  therefore  awomea 
aoinewhat  iJid  Rppeanuicc  of  an  nwiURg  or  r'''''iic'n  (trdched 
tmmedialcly  utton  ardic», 

VKLtlTl'NA,  I.aniarck'a  name  fur  a  genus  of  hia  fomily 
Afaenulnnmta,  from  the  niA  of  niiich  however  Vdulitia 
remarkably  diffi-rs. 

HtsenpUoH. — BboU  sulftclnbone  ;  tpirc  short.  eompoMd 
of  (wo  rapidly  enlarged  vcTitricuae  wboriw ;  npctluru  larce. 
suhovate ;  pRritremo  tlun.  enti(«.  leparated  IVora  the  Ia»t 
whorl ;  columella  twii>led  and  thin ;  rpidcrmis  velvelty. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Gray  piaoea  the  Velutimiiar.  with  tlw  ungle 
geniiK  S'uluima.  between  the  Trtmeattilidft  and  Uie  Faitt- 
liiniAir, 

Evomple,  Veiulina  Itevigala. 


Vl<ItllElill  Uiv^lQ. 

VKLVET.  a  variety  of  the  oilk  mKuufaetan-.  remark- 
able for  the  MiDneM,  of  its  snrf^ce.  The  mauufafturc  of 
velvet  was  unknown  at  least  acveral  ccntuiies  allet  the  la* 
Irodiiction  of  plain  wovun  silka,  and  it  i»  not  roenlioned  in 
any  dncnmeiitH  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  ccnfury.  For  « 
long  time  tlic  manuiacture  of  this  fabric  wa«  conQned  to 
Italy,  where,  particulitrly  in  (Jeuoa.  Florence,  Milan, 
I.ucca,  and  Venice,  it  wa»  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  It 
naa  tulMcnucntly  intrnducrd  into  France,  and  brought  lo 

Beat  perreelion.  Un  the  revocation  uf  the  Rdict  of 
antea.  in  IGS3,  this  branch  of  weaving  wiu  begun  in 
England  by  the  refugees,  "nte  peculiar  MlTnew  of  velvet 
is  owing  lo  a  loose  ■  j}ile '  or  surlaue  of  threads,  occaftioned 
by  the  inwrtion  of  (Jiort  pieves  of  «ilk  thread  doabled 
under  the  iilioul,  welt,  or  croM  threads.  These  stand  up- 
right w  thickly  nsentirelv  to  conceal  the  intei'lacineot  the 
warp  and  shoot.  The  riehnciis  of  the  velvet  depends  upon 
the  closeness  of  tliu  pile-lhreada.  The  insertion  of  these 
short  threads  is  effected  in  the  following  manner; — In- 
■tend  oi'  having  onlv  one  row  nf  warp-thread*,  which  will 
be  erossed  alteruateK'  over  aiul  under  by  the  ahoot,  Ihere 
are  two  nets,  one  of  which  is  lo  form  the  regular  warp, 
while  the  other  is  to  coniititutc  the  pile ;  and  these  two 
aeU  are  ao  arranged  in  the  loom  as  to  b«  kept  separate, 
"nie  quantity  of  the  pile-thread  nccesnary  is  very  much 
iDOfe  thtin  that  of  Ihc  warp-thread  ;  and  therefore  must  be 


.  eoual 
ind  01 


ipplied  to  Ilie  loom  by  a  diilerenl  agency. 
ir  tho  pile-lhreads  were  worked  in  among  Ihc  shoot  in 
the  same  way  as  tho  warp-threads,  the  fabric  would  be 
simply  El  kind  of  double  silk,  but  without  any  kind  of  pile ; 
the  pfle-threadB  are  therefore  (brmed  into  a  series  of  loops. 
standing  up  from  the  suilhcc  of  the  silk;  and  by  sub- 
sequently cutting  these  loops  with  a  stiarp  instrument,  the 
jnie  is  ]>r[>duced.  Tlie  loops  are  formed  m  a  very  singular 
way.  Alter  the  weaver  has  thrown  the  shuttle  three 
times  acivm.  making  the  shoot  interlace  three  times 
among  the  threads  of  the  warp,  he  inserts  a  thin  Btraight 
brass  wire  at  rie:ht  angles  to  the  length  of  the  piece,  or 
parallel  with  (lie  slioot.  Tlic  wire  is  so  placed  as  to 
occupy  a  position  Ihrtiugh  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fabric, 
above  the  warp-lhveada  and  below  the  pile-threads.  The 
treadle  is  then  put  lo  work,  Ihc  alternate  thread*  of  the 
warp  raised,  ana  the  shuttle  again  thrown ;  by  which  a 
shoot-thread  is  thrown  over  the  pile-threads,  and  also  over 
■half  of  the  warp-thrcads ;  tlve  wire  becomes  thus,  as  if. 
B,  woven  into  the  substance  of  the  fabric.  Two  more 
traverses  of  the  ahuol  are  then  made,  passing  alternately 
under  and  over  the  wsjp-thrcada  in  the  usual  way.  but  not 
inlprfcring  with  the  pitu-lhrcads.  Another  wire  is  then 
laid  in,  below  al)  the  pile-threads  and  above  ail  tho  warp- 
ttiread*.  and  this  is  wcured  hy  siilm'i]UHnt  shoot-threadi, 
*-  tho  fl™i  cnsn. 

:i  mii'.t  iK'tLiTili-  ntict  (lillii'idt  operation,  these  wires 
, "ivitiou  which  produce*  the 
:!\  n  semicvlinder  in  form. 
Ill'  a  onreiijlly  constructed. 
I  i  iL  wcnvrr  passes  the  shsrp 
.    Mill!]  fmiil,  severing   the 

^  I  >..vv[.— 2n 
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pile-threads  in  his  progress.  It  necessarily  follows  from 
this  operation  that  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  thus 
loosened,  and  these  ends,  being  afterwards  brushed  up  and 
dressed,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  pile,  sufficiently  long 
to  hide  completely  the  woven  fabric  beneath.  Two  wires 
are  employed,  because  if  one  only  were  used,  the  pile- 
threads  would  become  (ysarranged  when  it  was  removed. 
When  the  liberated  wire  has  been  again  inserted,  and  three 
shoots  thrown  to  secure  it,  the  second  line  of  loops  is  cut 
and  the  second  wire  removed ;  and  so  on  during  the  weav- 
ing of  the  whole  length.  Striped  velvets  are  produced  by 
some  of  the  pile-threads  being  uncut.  The  slowness  and 
delicacy  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  forty  or  fifty  insertions  of  the  grooved 
wire  are  made  in  the  space  of  one  inch,  the  loops  of  the 
pile  being  cut  an  ec[ual  number  of  times.  In  addition  to 
the  other  complications,  the  weaver  has  to  use  two  shoot- 
threads,  and  consequently  two  shuttles ;  for  the  shoot 
thrown  immediately  after  the  insertion  of  the  wire  is  stouter 
than  the  two  following.  Mr.  Porter  thus  speaks  of  the  un- 
intermitting  careftilness  required  in  the  succession  of  ope- 
rations on  the  part  of  the  weaver : — *  The  use  of  the  trevat 
in  cutting  the  pile  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  skilfulness  or 
sleight-of-hand,  only  to  be  fully  acquired  through  care  and 
after  long  practice,  while  the  minutest  deviation  from  the 
proper  line  in  performing  this  part  of  the  process  would 
infallibly  injure,  if  even  it  did  not  destroy  the  goods ;  and 
the  movements  to  be  made  throughout  the  entire  opera- 
tion are  so  numerous,  and  re(][uire  such  constant  changing 
of  the  hand  from  one  action  to  another,  that  the  weaver  is 
greatly  and  unavoidably  retarded  in  his  progress.  It  is 
considered  to  amount  to  a  very  good  day  s  work  when  as 
much  as  one  yard  of  plain  velvet  has  been  woven.  For 
this  the  workman  is  usually  paid  five  times  the  price 
charged  for  weaving  gros-de-Naples.'  [^Silk.] 

Cotton  is  now  employed,  as  well  as  silk,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  velvet.  The  different  varieties  of  fustian  are  a 
kind  of  cotton-velvet.    [Weaving.] 

(Porter's  History  of  the  Siik  Manufacture;  Penny 
Maf^azine^  vol.  xi.,  No.  670.) 

VENA  CONTRACTA.  [Hydrodynamics,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
390,  391.] 

VENAFRO.     [Lavora,  Terra  di.] 

VENAISSIN,  LE  COMTAT.  [Comtat  d'Avignon 
(Lr),  and  Le  Comtat  Venaissin.] 

VENANT  (ST.).     [Pas  dk  Calais.] 

VENCE.     [Var.] 

VENDEAN  war.     [Vende'e.] 

VENDE'E,  a  department  in  the  western  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Loire  Inf6- 
rieure,  on  the  north-east  by  tiiat  of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the 
east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Deux  Sevres,  on  the  south 
by  that  of  Chareiite  Inf6rieure,  and  on  the  south-west  and 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  form  approximates  to 
that  of  an  oval,  havina:  its  greatest  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  from  the  coast  near  Beauvoir,  oppOHite  the 
island  of  Noirmoutier,  to  the  border  of  the  department  of 
Deux  Si'vres,  on  the  road  between  Fontenay  and  Niort, 
82  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  from  the  coast  near  Les  Sables  dOlonne  to  the 
junction  of  the  three  departments  of  Vend6e,  Maine  et 
Loire,  and  Deux  Sevres,  near  Mortagne,  56  miles.  These 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  mainland ;  but  the  department 
comprehends  the  islands  of  Boin,  Noirmoutier,  and  Dieu. 
The  whole  is  comprehended  between  40"  18'  and  47"  4'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  0**  aV  and  2*^  ;^0'  W.  long.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimateil  at  2639  scjuare  miles,  which  is 
above  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
just  a  little  above  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire, with  which,  from  its  maritime  position,  low,  flat, 
and  marshy  character,  and  the  ajjricultural  pursuits  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  may  be  not  unsuitably  compared.  The 
population  in  1826  was  322,826;  in  IKil,  330,350;  and  in 
18136,  :U  1,362,  showint;  an  increase  in  the  last  live  years  of 
11.012,  or  between  3*0  and  3*5  per  cent.,  and  giving  121) 
inhabitants  to  a  scjuare  mile.  In  amount  and  density  of 
population  it  is  (lotidedly  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments,  and  in  both  res|>ects  is  about  e<^ual  to  Lin- 
colnshire, taking  the  medium  between  the  English  enume- 
rations of  IK31  and  1841.  Bourbon  Vendee,  the  chief 
town,  is  227  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Paris ;  or 
2r>3  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Saumur, 
and  Chollet :  in  46*  42'  N.  lat.,  and  2"  27'  W.  long. 


The  coaat  of  thii  department  is  i^erally  lov.  ^ 
north-western  coast  forms,  with  the  islands  of  Buiq 
Noirmoutier,  the  ba^r  of  Bouni^euf,  so  called  Cu 
town  of  Bourgneuf^  in  the  adjacent  department  cf  1 
Infi&rieure.    The  south-western  coast  forms,  with  tk 
of  R6  (belonging  to  the  department  of  Charente  I 
the  gulf  Pertuis  Breton.    The  shore  is  low,  and  lintd 
marshes  or  fens,  which  rest  on  the  north-we»t  on  i 
of  sand,  and  on  the  south-west  on  a  very  thick  itrsta 
stiff  clay.    These  marshes  are  unhealthy,  and  d«srjtu 
good  water ;  but  industry  has  rendered  them  ikvb^ 
for  their  fertility,  especially  in  the  north-western  f 
they  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  ditches  far 
purpose  of  drainage.    The  island  of  Boin  may  be 
to  our  own  Thanet,  being  insulated  only  by  a  i 
Le  Dain,  not  navigable.    It  is  united  to  the  maiiilid  i 
a  causeway  across  the  Dain.    The  island  appeui  %  i 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  on  a  limestone  roc^;  aii 
about  7  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-vHt,a 
about  4  or  4^  miles  across  at  the  wideet  part   Nouw 
tier  protects  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf  to  seaward:  itbiM 
12  miles  long  from  north-north-west  to  south-vadHSi 
and  in  one  part  nearly  5  miles  broad.     It  is  tepaniidni 
the  mainland  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  bj  i  gnn 
cliannel,  called  *Le  Goulet  de  Fromentine,'*  or-Llotn 
Fromentine,'  not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  tcrjann 
time,  but  at  low-water  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mc*.  1^ 
coast  of  the  island  is  lined  in  some  parts  by  tt^d^  s 
low  flat  rocks,  in  others  by  sands  ana  shoals  eiteaciui 
out  to  sea :  these  shoals  nearly  fill  the  bay  ol'  BonrrA 
There  are  some  little  coves  m  the  island,  scct^L^j 
boats ;  and  on  the  east  side,  in  the  bay  of  Boorptulii 
small  road  or  anchorage.    The  aoil  of  the  '\^vs\  » \e) 
fertile ;  and,  by  the  use  of  wrack  or  sea-weed  «  oaniv 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  produce  a  nmaiim  d 
crops  without  fallows :  some  of  the  most  pradsetiTe  \tA 
are  considerably  below  the  level   of  the  set,  6a&  viae: 
they  are  protected  by  embankments.     The  produce  of  tii 
island  includes  grain,  pulse,  fruit,  salt  (made  in  tbr  a:- 
marshes),  and  good  cheese.    The  oyster  fisheiy  iiirj^ 
carried  on;   and  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  7*11  t 
8U00,  are  excellent  seamen.    The   island  Dieu,ofDlf. 
lies  farther  out  from  the  mainland,  from  thenetiK^ 
of  which  it  is  distant  more  than  10  miles  :  its  chid  ti^. 
St.  Aubin,  which  is  in  a  central  position,  is  in-V-l/-^ 
lat.,  and  about  2°  22f  W.  long.     The  length  of  the  ulffi 
is  about  G  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  iUbm^ 
about  2^  or  3  miles.     Its  western   coast,  towanb  the  o«i 
sea,  is  high  and  inaccessible  ;  the  eastern  coast  is  kf  ia 
flat,  aftbrding  ready  and  safe  access  to  small  l>cati.  1I» 
whole  island  is  little  else  than  avast  |p*anitic  roctct^a^ 
with  a  ve|retable  soil  three  feet  in   thickness  in  th*  lii« 
part,  but  in  the  higher  ground  so  thin  as  to  leave  tbt  :ai 
almost  bare.    About  half  the  land  is  cultivated,  th«  rrft 
a  mere  waste,  affording  scanty  paaturage  to  a  few  hx»L* 
cattle.    The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  2S0Q.  »!:  «> 
gaged  in  fishing.    There  is  a  small  port  ontheenttf 
of  the  island.    On  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  oppoKtcOk 
island  Dieu,  is  the  bay  or  road  of  St.  Gilles;  icdccW 
south-wtst  coast,  in  the  Pertuis  Breton,  is  the'rosdof  > 
guillon,  east  of  which  is  the  point  of  Aiguillon.  a  > 
sandy  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  some  distance  into  the  «* 

The  department  is  crossed  on  the  north-eastern  ai  ^. 
the  heij^hts,  which  extend  from  the  mountain-disthct  a 
centi-al  France  north-westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  lis 
These  heights  cross  just  within  the  border  of  the  depKV 
ment,  here  formed  by  the  little  river  Sevre  Nantaite.ia 
valley  of  which  they  overiook.  The  lulls  are  none  of  titf 
loity,  having  their  greatest  elevation  under  5(K)  fctt:  ttf 
they  overspread  a  considerable  tract.  These  hi^ 
jrrounds  consist  for  the  most  part  of  granitic  or  othcr'frv 
mitive  or  lower  secondary  rocks :  the  flat  countnM^hjt^ 
extends  southward  and  westward  towards  the  co**.*' 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestones,  and  other  forms::* 
intervening  between  the  cretaceous  and  new  red  a*^- 
stone  groups.  Tlie  department  is  not  rich  in  imnt»> 
There  me  three  coal-mines,  of  which  only  one  was  wcdr- 
in  1834,  when  it  gave  employment  to  11  workmtra.o: 
produced  180  tons  of  coals,  valued  at  \H».  7c/.  per  ton :  ti* 
produce  in  1835  was  .504  tons.  There  were  no  in>n-woii» 
in  the  department  in  1834:  in  ia33  there  were  «ora«f,  K 
we  know  not  how  many.  There  are  a  number  of  miwr». 
springs,  but  none  of  any  celebrity.    The  manuiactuzv  d 


I 
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ftively  earned  on  in  the  manhu  wlu^  tine  Uu 

e&tw  niwl  of  Ibe  dcpailincDt  ia  draindil  bjr  MWiikl 
gti,  wfiich  Sow  into  Uio  All«.nlic )  tiut  tli«  north- 
Fsorlh-«tuitern  pKiUbolonRto  lh>  \mia  oiXhatow, 
%  dtiunKl  by  ils  Iwo  tnbulftriM,  tJi<'  Sivru  NftnbUM', 
|<Bfflui.'?>t  Ih*  Miun«  (fonnipij  by  tlic  juneliire  ol'  Ihn 
^Mttitii:  nnil  I'ctilc  Mnini:^  luitl  tlii.'  Boulnsno, 
itQ  the  Iftku  qI  tirtnil  I.iKii,  unil  Uim.  undiT 
t  cf  Achpaaw],  rrnnhe*  th«  Latm.  Tb«  tivi-n 
kw  ilJrctrtly  iiitn  ttiu  Ailonlic  nn>  the  Sivre  N)ot- 
.^^ch  iiini  tHux^*  aiaag  or  wUhin  tfaa  iimtliimi 

E"  Clhc  URpailnicnt,  niui  with  ila  frcder*  llu)  Autuie 
V«iid6a  dnLim  ttio  imilh-wulero  part ;  Ihv  l^ay. 
i  fay  Ibn  JtmutUia  of  Lu  Gnind  Ijiy  nnil  I.t  Pi>tit 
riiieh  with  it*  niRiipntslh«  Yon,  Ibe  BniaKoe,  und 
^mg,  Umitm  thu  oonli-al  *Dd  tuuth'WMtvra  IM1I4 ;  and 
IMjhatutiay,  tbe  Auttiiue.  Uie  Jutntiy,  thv  Vic  with 
■r  lh«  Liancrnn.  tbe  CiuilI   du  Pcrier,  nnd  tli> 
^  Ktiur,  all  wnull,  irbich  drain  th«  weitti-ni  and 
Mtern  Hidiu  of  tlitt  depaitment.    llie  Dftin  i«  n 
Aonnei,  lepiiratjna  the  islu  of  Uoin  (lom  the  nijiin- 
Of  lhu»  the  Sevt*  NiniliuM  i»  iiKvi^&ble  in  all  the 
^  ia  In  'iiit  depiuUuvnt  at  un  the  bmindBiy ;  the 
iRKvi^sbU  for  about  six  mile*  aluve  its  iunction 
t  SistK  fiiiurtiiiic.  nnd  llic  Vnndtt-  frum  rontoiixy 
tteen  iiiiteH  abovu  iu  Jutn-'tion  witli  tiio  mmit  rivrr ; 
'  hu  liy  loliour  been  nnde  ntiviipibk-  Jiir  *bnul 
rUim above  tteuulfBU;iuidltM)  Vic  11  uavlj^bk  fot 
M  milea. 
Mj  nBTi^blecanitl  Id  thalorLu^,  which  him  ft 
I  duv  wiiith,  ninu  milux  from  thu  tuwn  of  I.u^oit.  into 
ftd  of  Ai^uUlan. 

le  were.  I«t  .founary,  IH37,  five  '  routes  royalec.'  or 
imont  KMulu,  in  Ihn  department,  haTinif  nn  A^gni- 
lenifth  Of  ami  mlltw,  namely.  lUO  niiini  in  gaoi 
nnd  10  milei  mit  of  ruiair.  The  toadu  are  »l)  cif  the 
ciau.  TbM  from  PmIii  hy  Tour*  e.nd  fbtnmiif  to 
aa  Vendiu  enim  the  drpartmi'nl  hrtwmn  Choltel 

Ej|ne,  having  b«eu  judnud,  htJWv  feunliioi;  (Jh<illi-t, 
i  from  Aner«i.  It  tun*  »aii(h-w«6l  froni  Mur- 
Buuitiun  VeniUe,  und  from  Ihi^noe,  rtill  in  the 
ictioD,  to  Lm  Sablva  d'Ulinintt.  A  miul  rVtim 
I  to  i.M  BabiM  eoleni  the  dvpartnient  between  l^t^ 
lllunu.  and  run*  wulh  into  the  rnnrl  frnm  Itotirbon 
e.  A  road  trom  N«nti»  to  La  Houhelli'  nins  IliroiiKJi 
intro  of  the  ilppurlment,  Aiim  nortli  to  Mmith,  ny 
jgu,  St,  b'ulseat,  Ohantonnay,  nnd  Sto.  Hprminn ; 
roiul  from  Niiirt  to  !*>■  Sablvii  arwww  tlie  aimtlicm 
>f  the  dnportnient,  ttam  tut  to  west,  by  t'oiitentiy, 
,  ami  'luuiunt.  The  depnTtmrntal  miuIr  have  an 
cate  lenglli  of  353  niiki,  namely.  135  in  r«pair,  3) 
'  TT.pah.  and  I7R  uufl  ninlied,  The  ■  cheminv  vici- 
whink  may  bu  nompariMl  with  cnir  pariiih-nMuh  and 
bftve  M  AKRreKiite  length  of  about  4(100  milm. 
vlimolo  viu-iea  with  Ihn  clevallnn  of  the  mil.  The 
Lof 'Lo  UoGoffii'd*.  r. 'the  wondlnnd')  in  the  north 
)rth-«a*t  aide  of  the  ilepartment.  u  tiw  meat  elevated 
ic  heaMhieet.  "niie  diatrict.  which  eitendii  into  the 
nt  departmvnta.  (lemea  it*  name  tram  titr  nhundanoe 
k1  found  ill  it.  rather  iiowever  in  tlte  form  of  eopM 
ekat.  than  of  ftoreat,  thoiif^  interniinglwl  with  the 
wood  era  faruet-treca,  a*  aSk.  B*h.  ehertmit,  nnd  rim. 
ml  of  thiH  part  ig  chiefly  a  aliff  loam,  aometiroeii 
.and  at  other  timm  elufny.  The  valley*  which  in- 
LUtii  hilly  eoinitry  nru  watered  by  numtiroua  hrooke, 
kbid  ^ood  nutadow-land ;  the  hill*  are  cultivated, 
Ban  the  niirth  aide  nf  the  higher  hi1U,  vihvrv  little 
WECejit  hunth  and  tunc.  'Ilie  extent  of  Lu  Uomse 
«  Muuated  at  al>ove  1000  upiarc  mile*,  or  twu-tinha 
whole  doitartinenl.  Tlie  tempe rat  lire  ie  eolder  than 
real  of  llie  deputinont ;  hut  the  air  it  rairor :  the 
er  U  uenallf  very  dry,  the  winter  wet.  Tnv  inhahit- 
uw  tlw  mot  romat  in  the  dejiarlment,  nnd  are  iv- 
itde  for  tlic  ■implictty  of  their  nnuincrs,  and  Ihrir 
inuot  to  old  opinionB  and  habits. 
;  durtrict,  whicii  extendii  between  (he  highur  ground 


idy  ilOO  (tiuwe  mile* :  .         .    

rpartiiieid,aad  haaaalaycyanil  er'tinicupon  linie^lene. 
f  retl  of  th»  dii![>artnunt  Itelong*  to  the  lUstriot  of 
Ifatmia'  ;'the  iiiar«h'),  llw  moat  enlonoive  dialrict, 
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but  the  moal  unliealthy,  th«  air  Iteinc  loaded  wttli  Tu^ 
niiu^  frotn  the  dili-lie*aml  dniini.  Tlie  chonjicJt  ofieni- 
peratiire  on  the  conM  arc  ffreot  uid  eaddeu. 

Tli«  wen  ol'  lht>  ili'iiartnierl  may  ht  eatimoted  in  round 

numben   :i'    V'-"""' nl  whioh  ahiire   UHXUNll) 

Kcrei.  01  '  i'  I  Oic  Phioth ;  but  egricuU 

liiini»iii  Wheal,  Dorley,  oatt,  rje, 

millet,  »t  '  1 1>    hi'mu  nnd  flax  are  navn 

inUFIian  ,  ,  ■p.-nally  in  the  Ullnr.    The 

irnua-lnnd-'  :>.'<-'  ftuii-';!--'!  nl  iibotd  itltijOHXt  acre«,Bn  uniifu- 
ally  large  inoporlion  for  FHnce,  and  the  heath*  and  open 
pail.ure*  amount  to  aturve  ICtkOQO  nuiruti  Uiev  are  chiefty 
in  Lv  Hooaice  and  Lu  Maiaia.  The  hned  of  nonea  ia  vl- 
({uroui.  but  neither  large  nor  eroU  made  ;  a  fpMX  nnmher 
of  mulct  uid  capital  nvnee  nr«  tired.  Tlie  caltJe  are  hnrdy, 
Imt  nut  hojulMime  ;  and  the  iinprovemeut  of  Die  breod  of 
abiM-'p  ia  nei;lei  ted.  I'he  vinnynnla  uccupy  aUm^  -111,1X111 
acre«,  chiefly  in  Lc^  Uoenffi-  and  La,  I'lotnc.  The  wines  are 
of  i>r<linnry  qualily.  Tha  woodltmda  ocoupy  from  TOJOOa 
to  $0,000  aisrvA,  chiefly  in  I^e  Hurai^o  1  and  tlit;  ur(^lninU 
aiuoiiDt  lo  SMIOil  ucr»:  tlie  apple,  the  cherry,  and  Ibe 
chuttnut  are  the  prinviiHtl  fruits. 

The  department  in  divided  into  throe  nntmdiiaemcnli^  m 


rni,iJ4llon, 


A  later  return  iooreaaee  the  numher  of  cantons,  or  dt*- 
Irichi,  each  under  ajnatiee  of  the  ppnee,  to3>t. 

In  thp  arrondiasrement  nt  IIiiiulMin-Vendfe  are — Boorbon 
Vendue,  pupulalion  in  1831,  »V»  for  Ihr  town,  or  3nM 
for  the  «hole  rommnn* ;  in  IKIO.  32S7  for  tlie  otmimmie 
rHoirHBON-Vavr>M»],on  iho  Yon;  La  Chalie,  a  few  nii)ea 
E.  of  Bourbon  Vvna*e;  AiMnay,  population  OTM.  on  the 
road  l>om  Nantes  to  I.M  Sahle*  in)hmne ;  MonluKn  anil 
fit,  P^ilifpnt,nn  the  toad  from  Nanliw  to  I^  Kochelle; 
Morlnpie,  I^a  UerU«i«,  anrf  Ijw  KxhbtIs  on  the  road  tVom 
Paria  lo  Bourbon-Vondfe  nnd  l.e»Sal)le»  ;  St.  l.«nMT(tt  and 
Tiffimg**  on  thi-  Bfivre  Nanlaiae ;  and  L«  Fuygi-rai,  on 
tho  T*y.  Montaigu  suffered  condderably  in  the  telipmi* 
warn  01  the  iixtconth  eentnry.  and  apiin  in  the  Vendi-aa 
war  which  fiillowed  theKrencli  nvolulion.  Morlagne  was 
aim  the  leeiie  of  conflict  in  (bo  Vendean  war.  Tlie  townv- 
men  mannftOTntejpapflr,  and  trade  in  lineiia.  leather,  liorwa. 
and  vheep.  T.ei  Herbfenj  haa  a  ^«i>er-mill,  and  a  moalhly 
crttile-tlur :  the  neii^boiwhood  yield*  1ote»ab1c  wine. 

In  the  atronili'uicmont  of  Fontemty  are — Fonlenay,  po- 
pnlatioo  In  lt«l.  KtHS  fnr  tint  (own,  or  7004  (hv  1he  whole 
cumroun<i;  in  1836.  7*JnO  for  the  i-ommune  rFoNTaMAv], 
on  th«  Vendue ;  Mnillexay,  on  the  Auli«e ;  LU;on.  popu- 
lation 3601  for  (he  town,  or  3780  fl»f  the  whole  commune, 
on  Ihu  road  between  Fontenay  and  Le«  Babies  A  Olonne  ; 
Chantunnay  and  Sainte  Hennuie,  on  the  road  front  Nantea 
to  I.a  Rochelle  ;  Pnylidiiard,  near  Chanlonnay ;  Maretit], 
on  tbf  Lay;  Vouvant,  on  the  Mere,  a  feeder  of  the 
Vendee;  La  Chfltaignerayf,  on  the  Loing.  a  feeder  of  tUe 
Omnd  Lay ;  Pou«w'ge-ln-Ville.  near  tlie  Grand  Ij»y ;  Iji 
Floedi^re,  near  the  head  of  the  Petit  Lay ;  Motiilleron.  be- 
Iween  La  CliSlai^uemye  and  Chanlonnay;  La  C'ailliJre, 
hetwepn  La  ChSl^eneraye  and  Sahde  Hermine;  and 
Civil  dcHmivneicaw.  Between  Srinte  Hevminc  and  Bour- 
bon-Vendfe.  Mailleiiay  la  in  an  iinhtnlth_y  alluation :  it 
bad  in  tho  middle  aniM  a  ca»lle,  (ho  rewdcnee  nf  the 
connia  of  Poitou,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  hy 
(lie  Ominl  Ouillanmi',  or  William  IV.  Bomo  Unens  are 
mautHheturril.  Lufun  ia  an  euiacopal  rlty,  in  an  unhcnltby 
i.itiiiitton  in  the  niarth  distrjct,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of 
I.u;on,  hy  which  vea»cl«  of  HO  ur  100  tona  grt  up  lo  the 
town.  It  hn»  narrow,  ill-paved  atr^ts;  but  the  hon«es 
an"  lai^c  and  comnitidioiig.  TV  cathedral  is  n  utrikini; 
building  of  Gothic  architcetore.  Linen*  an-  niftnnfiictur(«d ; 
corn.  piiW,  timlier,  atovea,  hoops,  and  coamc  earthenwaro 
arc  exported ;  ami  wlnea  are  imported,  I.ocon  atrtfered 
in  the  religioue  ware  of  ihe  aixteenth  cenfniy.'  8om« 
weaving  is  carrietl  on  at  Baiute  HermiBc ;  and  there  atv 
teveral  venrly  fairs  for  cattle.  Mureull  carrien  on  aome 
trade  wiih  Nantea  by  mean*  of  (he  Lay,  which  i»  navigable. 
Linena  are  manufactured  at  Vmivant;  linens,  woollen 
rtii(f»,  and  piiner  a(  la  (7h4tai(tneray« ;  and  chcelced  lii 
wooUrvK  at  Poii:inogt-lBk*Vill«. 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  Les  Sables  d'Olonne  are — Les 
Sables  d'Olonne;  population  in  1831,  4809  for  the  town, 
or  4906  for  the  whole  commune ;   in  1836,  4778  for  the 
commune ;  St.  Gilles-sur-Vic  and  Beauvoir,  all  on  or  near 
the  coast ;  TaJmont,  between  Les  Sables  and  Fontenay ; 
Les  Moutiers,  a  few  miles  east  of  Talmont ;  Noirmoutier, 
population  2573  for  the  town,  or  7011   for  the  whole 
commune  (including,  we  believe,  the  island),  in  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier ;  Challans,  population  3288,  and  La  Gar- 
nache,  on  the  road  between  Nantes  and  St.  Gilles-sur- 
Vic  ;  and  Palluau,  on  the  road  from  Nantes  to  Les  Sables 
d'Olonne.    Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  or  simply  Les  Sables,  is  on 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  open  to  the  south,  which  forms 
its  port,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  150  or  200 
tons ;  the  town  itself  is  on  one  side  of  this  islet,  the  suburb 
of  La  Chaume  on  the  other.    The  town  is  protected  in  one 
part  by  the  salt-marshes,  in  another  by  a  feeble  wall,  and 
towards  the  port  and  the  sea  by  a  fort  and  batteries.    The 
principal  streets  are  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  are  well 
paved,  clean,  and  lined  with  tolerably  good,  but  irregularly 
built  houses.    There  are  two  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  free- 
school  of  navigation,  two  almshouses,  or  hospitals,  and  a 
prison.     The  townsmen  are  engaged    in    ship-building, 
rope-making,   and  in  the  fishery,  particularly  of  the  pil- 
chard.   Com,  salt,  and  wine  are  exported.    Les  Sables  was 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  it  was  attacked  by  a  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  in  1696,  when  the  fortifications  were  partly 
ruined  ;  and  twice  attacked,  but  in  vain,  by  the  insurgents 
in  the  Vendean  war.    St.  Gilles  has  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  com  and  salt,  and  an  active  pilchard  fishery. 
Talmont  is  small  and  ill  built,  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  the  salt-marshes.    Noirmoutier  is  well  built  and 
well  paved :  the  road  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  and  there  is  a  tide  harbour  with  twelve  feet  of 
water  when  the  tide  is  up. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  desciibed,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Lu9on,  the 
bishop  01  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  :  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Royale  of  Poitiers,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  Aca- 
demic Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  twelfth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Nantes ;  and  sends  five  members  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depart- 
ment is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  departments ; 
of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of 
1828-9,  28  could  read  and  write,  the  avei-age  being  be- 
tween 39  and  40. 

In  the  most  antient  historic  period  tliis  part  of  France 
was  part  of  the  countrj'  of  the  Pictones  (Ilirroviff,  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy)  or  Pictavi :  the  latter  form  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  use  until  near  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire.  The  Agesinates,  or  perhaps  Cambolectri  Agesi- 
nates,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  conterminous  with  the 
Pictones ;  and  D'Anville,  led  by  the  name  Aizenay,  fixes 
their  seat  on  the  coast  of  the  department  near  that  town. 
The  department  came  from  the  llomans  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visigoths,  then  of  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  of  which  it  shared 
the  changes.     [Poitou.] 

The  department  of  Vendue  has  been  chiefly  known  in 
modern  history  for  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  it  in 
the  course  of  the  French  revolution.  The  district  of  Le 
Boca^e,  which  extends  into  the  four  departments  of  Loire 
Inierieure,  Deux  Sevres,  Maim 


ne  ct  Loire,  and  Vendue,  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  a  secluded  district,  the 
property  of  a  number  of  comparatively  small  landholders, 
living  on  their  estates  with  great  simplicity,  and  mingling 
freely  with  their  tenantry  and  others  around  them. 
*  Crimes,'  says  the  marchioness  of  Larochejaquelein,  *  were 
never  heard  of,  and  lawsuits  were  rare.  The  causes  which 
had  elsewhere  exasperated  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  had  little  opei*a- 
tion  here.  Tlie  religious  feelings  of  the  people  also  had 
remained  undiminished,  and  indisposed  them  to  join  in 
the  great  movement  that  agitated  France,  or  rather 
disposed  them  to  resist  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
all  of  which  were,  and  still  are,  small,  and  the  people  of 
the  district  of  La  Plaine,  were  favourers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  were  not  participators  in  the  cmelties  which 
stained  it.    The  expulsion  of  the  parish,  piiests,  men  born 


and  bred  in  the  districts,  and  characterized  by  ptt 
simplicity,  because  they  refused  the  constitution 
exasperated  the  discontent  of  the  peasantry  with  1 
order  of  things,  and  subsequent  seventies  agii 
refractory  priests  increased  the  exasperation. 

Some  partial  disturbances  were  suppressed,  1 
attempt  to  enforce  in  the  district  a  aecree  of  t 
vention  for  the  levy  of  300,000  men  for  the  i 
March,  1793^  occasioned  a.  general  rising  bolb 
Bocage  and  in  Le  Marais.  Cath^lineau,  a  can 
hawker  of  woollens,  of  the  village  of  Le  Pin-en-! 
or  en  Man^o,  near  Beaupr6au,  in  the  departi 
Maine  et  Loire,  was  the  leader  of  the  insurgents 
first  efforts,  which  were  successful.  Other  leadi 
appeared,  as  D'Elb^e,  Bonchamp,  Charette,  Stofl 
rigny,  Talmont,  Lescure,  and  Henri  Larochejaquelc 
the  war  became  general  through  the  two  distiid 
hedges  and  thickets, of  Le  Bocage  assisted  the  op 
of  the  peasantry,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  lead 
mated  their  courage.  Bressuire,  Thouars,  Parthe 
Chdtaigneraye,  and  Fontenay  were  taken  (May,  17 
last  after  a  victory  over  a  republican  army  of'  lOjO 
and  a  numerous  artillery,  which  with  a  consideni 
of  money  was  taken  by  the  insurgents.  The  repe 
now  assembled  40,000  men,  half  of  them  troops 
line,  to  repress  the  rising ;  but  the  insurfenti  ad 
towards  the  Loire,  took  Saumur»  with  80  cannoo 
number  of  prisoners  (10th  June),  and  gained  a 
over  the  river.  Angers  was  evacuated  by  the  Repc 
and  Nantes  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents  (29t] 
but  without  success.  This  defeat  disorganized  t 
deans :  they  had  in  the  attack  lost  Cathdlineau  > 
the  capture  of  Saumur  had  been  appointed  com 
in-chief),  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  tl 
gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Western: 
'  republican  general,  now  advanced  from  the  ne 
hood  of  Niort  with  from  5(XK)  to  10,000  men 
them,  but  he  was  surprised  (July,  1793),  and  to 
feated  at  Chatillon.  Another  aiiny,  which  advani 
Saumur  and  Les  Fonts  de  Ce  near  Anders,  after 
one  battle,  was  defeated  at  Vihiers  (18th  July  ,  a; 
pelled  to  return  to  Saumur,  and  the  insurgents  r 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  of  Le  Boca?t 
Marais  except  Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  Lu9on,  and  ptrl 
or  two  other  places.  Lu9on  was  attacked  (14th  An. 
an  army  of  40,000  men ;  the  republicans  had  c-ni 
GOOO,  but  their  position  was  good,  and  their  light  j 
enabled  them  to  inflict  on  the  insurg-ents  the 
defeat  they  had  yet  experienced. 

The  republican  garrison  of  Mayence,  which  wasp 
by  the  terms  on  which  that  town  had  capitulated  fron 
against  the  allies  for  a  year,  was  sent  into  La  Vtm 
a  simultaneous  advance  of  the  republican  arm 
Nantes,  Saumur,  Les  Sables,  and  Niort  was  ajrret 
they  were  to  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  insurgtnt 
ancl  crush  all  opposition.  The  insurgents  anticipa; 
movements  by  attacking  the  republicans  at  Cha 
and  Les  Naudidres  (5th  September)  :  they  were  v; 
in  the  first  of  these  attacks,  but  suffered  a  repuis* 
second.  The  war  was  acquiring  a  character  of  e 
tion  on  both  sides ;  and  the  advancing  columns  of 
publicans  committed  dreadful  ravages.  The  in> 
no  way  dismayed,  attacked  and  defeated  at  Con 
September)  one  part  of  the  column  from  Saumur. 
the  following  day  the  other  part  at  Erignc  and  I^ 
de  C6,  where  they  once  more  gained  a  passai^e  ac 
Loire.  On  the  19th  and  20th  they  repelled  the 
from  Nantes,  with  which  the  garrison  from  Mave 
united,  and  defeated  that  from^  Les  Sables  at  St.'F 
but  the  troops  from  Nioit  under  Westennann  did 
perience  any  check,  and  the  other  columns  rallied 
advanced.  The  republicans  had  superseded  Goner 
claux,  a  man  of  courage  and  skill,  who  had  f 
\defended  Nantes  against  Oathelineau,  and  had  ap 
Lechelle,  an  officer  destitute  alike  of  couraije  an< 
to  succeed  him  ;  but  the  actual  direction  of  operati 
left  to  Kleber,  an  officer  of  great  capacity,  and  the 
licans,  though  stoutly  resisted,  advanced  into  tl 
centre  of  the  revolted  districts.  I^scure,  Bonchan 
D'Elbee,  who  was  nominal  commander-in-chief*  we 
tally  wounded,  the  last  two  (October  I7th)  in  a  gr 
feat  of  the  insurgents  near  ChoUet.  Lescure  Jinge 
some  txma  before  his  death* 
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Vcndon  ruKitiv««,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men, 
¥lmd  ohiUren.  now  erovsifd  In  the  btutks  ol  the 
toider  to  CKW)  lu  the  tij^l  bank ;  they  hod  500U 
btnjiriioQoniivhoin  It  ws*  proposed  lumit  tvdinith, 
Fbilvrvcnliuu  of  their  lender*  i>reviiilrd  on  tliem 
■  cive  them  th«ir  rtbertjr;  «iid  the  Vcnd4>am  Ihtm 
tftheir  ovm  ptisn^  (October  Itti  uoron  Ihe  riv^i' 
t  mukulftlion,  much  Afaiiist  thi.'  wlili  nf  Ihvir  our- 
''cluelti.  Climtle  had  some  tiror  Wfon  Mjumtcd 
he  Tfrt,  wid  with  Ills  d\vMc»n  of  Ihe  inturgeiil  Torcc 
-tupicd  thr  iilnnd  of  Noinnoiitier. 
[*«l  at  iniiurrecliwi  wm  now  tmnsferreii  into  Anjmi 
Inioe.  IavhI  was  octrupied  liy  the  in™reenln.  find 
Itf  l)ic  Breton  pemiinlry  jwied  them,  aani  dv 
Mkrioelelu  wu  choien  cnminftnder-in-thk'r.  Tlit'ir 
■fit  (stiiDftted  al  from  ;H),tM)0  to  4U,()00  nii.-i),  who 
llc<impnni#d  by  a  cruwd  of  women,  ctiitdrtn,  and 
tefiwM.  Til*  repubticu*,  who  had  been  iincMtain 
hrrooYemctttBof  Ihe  in«irg«nti,  And  hzid  loo  readily 
»cii  Ihm  the  inninpctm  had  heeit  pnt  dowii  by  the 
aliun  of  the  eountn-  in  which  it  wow.  now  man-hed 

it.  They  Were  liowcTer  bcWeu  by  the  inMirnr^iiits 
October,  17!)3)  at  Laval,  luid  the  victory  enabled 
dtuu  to  continue  their  innrch  by  Mayuiine, 
I,  Dol,  and  A\Tnnehc»  to  GraDville,  a  scuport  in 
lie,  which  thevattne  Iced  ( Uth  and  10th  Novcraberl, 
ml  lueccM ;  tliit  failure  delermtnml  Ihtm  to  tetoiti 
llie  Loire.  At  Dol  they  were  attackrid  ^Novem- 
by  Weslermann.  who  was  defeateil :  and  tiy  Mar- 
0  WM  aUo  obHgKil  to  rrtr*at.  TTiey  repiJlfd  n 
I  attack  iNovomhpT  23rd>,  and  roarehedliy  Fouirfre* 
ival  to  A[igec8,  which  Ihey  tried  to  tnlie,  bnt  wiilimit 
*.  They  then  marched  by  La  Flache  to  Le  Mun.i, 
til,  Dltcrftiiliehl  »fcirmu(ti,  they  took  no«»e«sion.  Here 
[«e  attaeked"(iah  Detembifr)  by  Weslemwno.  who 
Mled ;  Iwt  a  frtsh  athuk  the  Mnie  day  by  Wealer- 
Wtrceaa,  and  Klrbir  was  more  nicceMlhf,  and  the 
P  Vendeam.  worn  ilown  by  tVti^e,  (Hitferinj,  and 
TO),  were  defeated  with  feArfiil  lo»».  More  than 
I  WKrc  killed ;  »ome  of  Uiem  fell  in  th»  battle,  but 
ivtre  cnwhed  in  the  street*  or  were  moMncred  after 
feat.  Tile  greater  part  of  tho  remainder  retreuled  to 
and  from  theiioi  to  Aneonia,  hoping  to  paiu  tlie 
but  there  were  no  meani  of  transport,  faroche- 
t'in  and  StofHct,  and  tome  othen,  urowied  in  two 
liuats  in  order  to  spixu  nnil  brini;  over  aooie  Iwals 
wtre  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  after  landing  they 
■tlarked  by  a  d<iiachm«nt  of  repnbhcani  and'  wwii- 
tu  Dee  ;  and  Ihe  Vendean*,  now  reduced  to  10,000. 
paraled  from  their  general,  retrciitod  to  Savcnay  in 
'  disorg^ied  condition.  At  Savimay  the  rrputi- 
came  up  nith  Uiam,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued 
the  whole  wtri!  killed  or  miuie  priuinerK.  The  few 
^Maped  wfTc  concealed  b;^  the  Bn-lon  pciuuntry. 
Iiejuiquulein  wna  shot  in  a  ftkirmish  (4th  March,  1794) 
ifler  bin  escape  aeroxii  Ihe  Loire ;  bnt  Stofflel  and 
ny  renewed  llie  war  tn  Le  Bocaee.  and  t;iinrettc.  who 


'  of  the  peaeantn'  ofBretai^e.  under  the  name 
1.  imder  the  dircciion  of  M.  de  ?uii>aye.  carried 
Liiiliir  warfare  in  Iheir  own  province.  Those  who 
Hindered  OU  the  promise  of  an  amnmly  were  put  to 
by  (Lanier,  a  meoiber  nf  the  Convenlion.  who  waa 


iea,  his  guillotining, shooline;, and  drowainn  of  men, 
I,  Mid  children,  to  Uic  number  of  fJOOO  at  least  (some 
lU  Hy  IQJIOO^  are  among  the  most  dreadful  ports  of 
,'olulionaiy  horrors. 

u^b  on  the  downl^U  of  Robespierre  a  milder  sj'stein 
lunued  toward*  the  Vcndeana,  the  war  vm  not 
,  Tlie  jcalouw'ii  of  Ihe  royalists  were  however  fatal 
m.  Maiigny,  whn  had  managed  in  a  wondrous 
r  to  e>(-4pu  acroaa  the  lAiire,  was  i,hoI  by  order  of 
t.  Theeoud^neraliihinaDdiuoderaliouorCanelaiUL 
iiehe,  who  commandeii  in  tli«'  tnsurtr<;nt  provinces, 
A  about  a  pacification  whiih  Chnrette  and  the  oilier 
antaervcd  In  (I7lh  February,  ITITO,  »iUi  the  cxeep- 
'SIuRet;  but  he  nJui  IwoortlireemoQlhA.illcvwardH 
a  peace  on  the  same  eonditlona.  Tlie  Clivoan*  ol 
no  huhmittc<I  JiMt  before  Slofllet,  aud  peace  ap- 
tto  be  rcdored  In  Ibc  we»t  of  Ftance.    It  w»  how- 
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eter  Intineere ;  the  royalisti  were  wcrotly  oi^aniMl  hi 
Breta^e ;  some  partial  but  unsuccMsful  mitbruakft  took 
place,  and  an  i<i[M>di(iDn  composed  of  aUN)  fieneh  tmi- 
piinti  wn«  pn-pared  in  England.  This  pxpedlllon  tandi'd 
m  Qnibcmii  Bay,  in  Bretagnc  (27th  June.  ITfiB),  and  their 
number*  wcrf  ao  far  augmented  by  (%onana  who  juini'd 
tliero  u  to  nmnniit  to  10,1)00  men  or  more :  hut  tlie  jcn- 
li>u;ieH  of  their  own  officer*  and  conKequontminDana^meul, 
and  thp  energy  and  talenl  of  Hoc-he.  mined  the  atfnnpt, 
and  nearly  the  whole  M'  the  royatUl  force  perifOicd  in  liattlu 
or  Lnfliglil.  or  wtreiihotaJlerlhwreaptunt.  Tliu  li-oublij 
howcrer  did  not  ceaae.  Oharettc  rnMmir<d  hiii  arnni  nnil 
collcclcd  9000  or  10,000  men  in  Le  Marni*  of  U  Vmd*e: 
and  a  iiniall  Kngliih  forces  nnnl  and  military,  aocompamea 

Sthe  Count  or  Artots  (aflim»nrd»  niiu-)i-i  X, j,  appeared 
the  coart  and  occupied  ihe  He  iJ'Yeu.  But  ChnrelteV 
force  was  dispcned  ;  the  English  and  Iho  Count  d'Ailiiia 
wiih<h«w  ihim  the  coast;  and  Ihougli  Slofflit  and  some 
other  ehiirfi  joined  the  riHiiig,  it  wai  put  dima  by  the  atl- 
mirabli-  manasemenl  and  humanity  nf  Hoche.  atofilel  by 
treaqhery  and  C'liarette  by  force,  after  ilcrrndinE  hiuudf 
like  a  fton.  wcr«  both  taken  and  ibot ;  the  lomcr  al 
Angei*.  -aeih  February,  the  Inttcv  al  Nantw,  anh  March, 
IVM.  Tlie  inmrg^nt  dtdnct*  ivcrc  di«armuil,  aud  iiulct 
was  at  iCTsrth  restored. 

The  nwurrection  of  the  West  fomu  a  remarkable  cyi«od« 
in  the  hintoiy  of  the  Friench  revolnlionaiy  ittruggle.  The 
■impir  honesty  of  the  Vendean  peuanb,  the  gsneroui 
devotedncie  of  their  cwty  leadura.  the  itrifcinft  altcmatioa 
of  defeat  and  victory,  invest  the  movement  with  peculiar 
and  romantic  interest  Bnt  with  the  expedition  acrOM  the 
Loire,  and  the  ealamitleo  attending  it,  ttmt  ioterest  in  a 
ffreat  (IcfTcc  cpiuw.  The  war  aasiimed  a  more  Mvue 
characlcf,  tlio  moul  high-inindad  and  devolt'd  loj'alitU, 
Cathfilneau,  Bonchamp,  D'F.nii^c,  Lc>;cnre.  and  l.arocbe- 
Jaqnelcin  had  periished  ;  ajid  all  the  energy  and  perMver- 
anoe  of  Chnrette,  to  whose  talent*  Napoleon  himself  bora 
lealimony,  foil,  in  Ihe  abKncc  of  higher  nioml  (xualitic*.  to 
excite  interest. 

Durinc:  >be  consulate  there  were  aome  troubtei^  but  of 
litflc  monient,  aud  durinif  Ihe  second  rcig'ii  of  Napoleun, 
*  Ihe  hundred  days '  of  ]%K,  the  Vcndcami  again  look  up 
arma  in  Kupuoil  of  llie  Bourbomi.  Tlie  insurrection  was 
however  unimportant,  and  in  an  encounter  in  Le  Maraia 
wiUi  the  imncrial  truopt  (4th  June)  a  few  daj'^  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Lotiis  Larochtyaqueleiu,  brother  of 
Tlenri,  who  headed  the  insurjgenU,  waa  billed,  and  the  iii- 
sUrccclion  put  doivn.  An  uiauireclion  in  faronr  of  the 
exited  Bourbons  look  ptaoe  in  1832,  In  Le  liocage  and  luuiu 
other  parts  of  (he  Wegt ;  but  it  was  easily  put  down, 
Ihoufh  the  country  wan  for  w>mi?  lime  infeiled  by  preda- 
tory lianda.  At  length  Uiu  Uutbeu  of  Ilerti.  who  was 
luraing  at  Mautea,  van  discovered  and  taken,  unit  tlio 
(roubles  ccMed.  Tlic  '  Mi^moircs'  of  tho  MarehioncM  of 
Larochejaquulein  contain  an  inlereating  fttcounl  of  the 
Am  Vendean  Insurrection  of  1703. 

(MaJtc-IIrUD,  (?^o^ju}>Am  ;  ITAnTille,  Nolfer  tie  rjn- 
cicnm  Gauk ;  Diciionnair*  GioerajMtjue  Unifrruls 
Tillers.  tlUlaire  de  (a  Rfnotution  FraneaiH ;  Marchioneioi 
of  Larochejaquelein,  iUe»iorn>»;  ShgrapAit  UuivfTtelU ; 
jitnuat  RfgiMler ;  Le  Knr,  Annuaire.^ 

VENDOME.    [LoiswCaKR.] 

VENd6mE,  DUCS  de.  The  county  of  Vend»mc  was 
creeled  into  a  dukedom  by  Francis  1.  in  favour  of  Chades 
de  Bourbon,  erandfatliet  of  Henii  IV.  In  the  penoii  of 
Ihe  laKer  the  dukedom  of  Vendilme,  alone  wilb  (ho  other 
titles  and  lerrilorics  oflhat  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
was  uniled  to  the  crown.  The  hiatoiy  of  the  flrst  three 
dukes  of  Vendfimc  is  part  of  llie  hixloij-  of  the  Itimilies  of 
Bourbon  and  Nuvarre.  The  dukedom  of  Navarie  was 
alienated  &om  the  crown  by  H»nri  IV.  in  fiivour  of  liia 
illeeitimatc  sons  by  GaluieUe  d'Fjitr#«a,  Cesar  and  AleS- 
wider.  This  (ceond  family  of  VtndOme  became  extinct 
I  1712,  and  the  peerage  atain  l!i])-.nl  in  the  crown. 

Tlie  dukes  of  Vendflme  ol  the  second  iVunily  are: — Ckuh. 
eldest  son  of  Gabriclle  d'KstreeH,  liy  Hmri  IV,;  bom  in 
L-SM.  U-cilimated  in  \?>m.  eri-nu-.l  .luke  of  VendSme  in 
.  In  1010  Henri  RavL'  lli^t  diikc  oC  Vp.fiai'uno  pre- 
cedence over  all  Ibf  peei*  fii  Fnini'i.'.  exn  pt  l!u-  princes 
of  Ihe  blood.  Alter  the  deulh  of  Ileiiti  IIil' iliitu  ptacvcT 
himself  at  the  head  oftho  discontented  Hub  It-,  who  main. 
taiiKd  that  the  wnitinye  of  Louit  XIII.  with  a  Spaiiis*! 
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infanta  was  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  state.  He 
was  arrested  in  1G14,  by  orders  of  the  queen-mother,  but 
escaped  to  his  government  of  Breta^e,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  cou^.  He  was  obliged,  by  the  desertion  of  his 
retainers,  to  submit.  In  1622  he  aided  with  the  court 
against  the  Huguenots,  from  whom  he  took  Clerac.  He 
defended  Montauban  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Mont- 
pellier.  In  1G26  he  was  involved  by  his  brother  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Richelieu :  for  this  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
only  purcnased  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  four  years  by 
reveaJinfi^  everything  and  giving  up  his  government  of  Bre- 
ta^e.  In  1631  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  lillo  the 
volunteers  in  the  Dutch  service.  In  1641  he  was  accused 
of  having  conspired  to  poison  Richelieu,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of 
the  cardinal.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Guienne,  and 
took  Bordeaux  from  the  malcontents  in  1653;  he  dispersed 
and  put  to  flight  the  Spanish  fleet  before  Barcelona  in 
16.55 ;  he  was  soon  after  forced  by  his  growing  inflrmities 
to  retire  from  active  service;  but  survived  tiU  October, 
1665,  when  he  died  at  Paris,  in  liis  seventy-first  year.  Some 
letters  of  Cesar  duke  of  Vendome,  relating  to  the  aisturbances 
in  Brittany,  were  publislied  in  1614.  By  his  marriage  with 
Fran(;oise  de  Lorraine  (to  whom  he  was  afiianced  in  1598), 
he  had  three  children : — 1,  Louis,  who  succeeded  him ; 
2,  Fi'an9ois,  created  duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Charles  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  born  in  1598;  and 
legitimated  in  1599,  on  which  occasion  he  received,  like 
his  brother,  the  rank  and  title  of  duke  of  Vendome.  He 
was  admitted  a  knight  of  Malta;  and  in  1612,  fearing  the 
enmity  of  the  Mar^chal  d'Ancre,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
island.  In  1018  he  was  created  grand-prior  of  the  order  in 
France.  In  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
mother,  the  grand-prior  embraced  the  party  of  the  queen ; 
but  in  1622  he  served  the  king  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  arrested  alon]^  with  his  brother,  for  conspiring 
against  Richelieu,  on  Uie  13th  of  June,  1626 ;  and  died  in 
prison  on  the  8th  of  Februar)-,  1629,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison. 

Louis,  son  of  Cesar,  was  called  duke  of  Mercceur  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  was  bom  in  1612 ;  made 
his  first  essay  of  arms  in  the  campaign  in  Picardy,  in  which 
JiOuis  XIII.  commanded  in  person ;  served  under  his 
father  at  the  siege  of  Lillo ;  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Kieges  of  Hesdin  and  Arras,  and  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
upon  the  French  lines  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1640.  He 
returned  to  France  alter  the  death  of  Richelieu  ;  raised  in 
1649  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Mercneur;  was  appointed 
viceroy  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia;  but  not  being  properly  supported  by  the 
minister,  resigned  in  disgust.  He  made  nis  peace  with 
the  court  in  1()51,  when  he  married  Laura  Mancini,  the 
elder  of  Mazarin's  nieces.  On  his  restoration  to  favour, 
he  was  appointed  Efovcrnor  of  Provence  ;  in  1656  he  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Modona,  to 
command  the  army  of  Lombardy.  His  wife  dying  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  he  took  priest's  orders*  and  in  1667  was 
created  a  cardinal.  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate 
d  />i/^r^  in  France.  Cardinal  Louis,  duke  of  Vendome,  died 
at  Ai\-en-Provence  in  1669.  By  his  wife  I^ura  Mancini 
he  had  two  children : — 1,  Louis  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
him ;  2,  Philippe,  also  called  duke  of  Vendome,  grtud- 
prior  of  the  order  of  Malta  in  France. 

1a)Vih  Joseph,  born  in  1654,  was  known  previous  to  his 
father's  death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  PenthiOvre.  His 
education  was  negflected.  He  made  his  first  campaign  in 
Holland  in  the  suite  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1672.  He  seiTcd 
in  the  last  campaigns  of  Turenne,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
combat  of  Altenheim  during  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  which  followed  the  death  of  that  commander.  lie 
was  created  brigadier  in  10//,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
in  Plandeiv  under  the  Mar^chal  de  Crequi.  After  the 
peace  of  Nimuegen  the  duke  of  Vendnine  retired  to  his 
castle  of  Anet,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  plea.sure. 
In  1681  he  was  nominated  to  the  government  of  Provence, 
and  refused  to  accent  the  money  which  the  states  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  ever)'  new  governor.  He  was 
created  lieutenant-general  in  168H,  and  distinc^ished  him- 
self in  the  four  succeeding  campaigns,  in  particular  at  the 
sieves  of  Mons  and  Namur,  and  the  combats  of  Leusc  and 
Steioker^ue.    In  1693  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  whe^^  Catinat 


commanded  in  chief.    In  1695  he  was  appointed  to  idc£& 
Noailles  in  the  command  of  the  army  oi*  Catmlonu.  a 
raised  the  siege  ofPalamos;  invested  narcelona ;  dd«fii 
by  a  prompt  and  brilliant  attaok  the  army  under  VciM 
whicn  was  marcJiing  to  release  the  city;  and  receiT«  J 
capitulation  on  the  10th  of  August,  1&5.    These  vKtu4 
paved  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  alter  which  (« 
dome  hastened  back  to  Anet  and  its  licentious  ud  ■! 
very  refined  pleasures.    He  was  roused  from  his  mofsi 
by  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.   He  was  sent  tobvii 
repair  the  mistakes  of  Villeroi,     In  Italy  he  wu  ]uiM;a 
Philip  V.  ^-ith  a  strong  force  from  Naples.    The  Iwi 
troops  far  outnumbered  the  Imperialists;  but  the  lOta 
force   was  commanded  by  Prince   Eugene.     VtsMt 
opened  the  campaign    with  spirit :    he  discomfiteii  ^ 
rear-guard  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ustiano,  and  Asug 
Vittoria,  and  raised  the  blockade   of  Mantua.   But  21 
habitual  indolence  soon  resumed  its  empire,  and  hi>  ca 
was  surprised  at  Luzara  on  the  15th  of  August,  1702,  intUti 
of  encamping,  by  the  forces  of  Prince  Eugene.    Vtui^i 
presence  of  mind  and  the  impetuous  courage  of  huvm/« 
far  redeemed  his  fault,  that  the  victory  remained  undec«U. 
Philip  V.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  and  VenduOk 
with  the  united  army  penetrated  into  Tyrol  where  fir  tir- 
feated  Stahremberg  on  several  occasions.   From  TythI  ik. 
was  recalled  to  Piedmont  by  the  defection  aC  the  dukt  u 
Savoy.    He  obtained  several  advantages  over  thai  fhiw* 
but  on  the  16th  of  August,  1706,  he  again  fouDd^kiniKl^ 
and  again  by  surprise — in  the  presence  of  Prinu  Lutc^ 
on  the  banks  of  tne  Adda  near  Cassano.    Here,  u  ti'L- 1 
zara,  Vendome^s  presence  of  mind  and  the  braven  vi'  1«  ! 
army  retrieved  his  negligence.     In   1708,  Vendiiiik  ■& 
sent  to  siiper^ede  ViUeroi  m  Holland,  who  had  been  «•;;:• 
successful  in  that  country  as  in  Italy. 

The  reputation  of  Vendt^me  was  obscured  bj  tht  £*• 
trous  defeat  of  Oudenarde.  In  his  defence  it  may  U  ^ 
that  he  had  been  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  tht  i."? 
broken  up  and  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  Ramilift:  *Jt 
the  country  was  new  to  him ;  and  that  his  opponentt  «:>. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  But  after  every  sJlonaDct  t* 
been  made  for  these  disadvantages,  it  seems  nov  t^'  U 
generally  admitted  that  the  want  of  a  proper  undenUSLj:; 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  \i-ai  a  s:ji 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  thai  ik 
fault  was  Vendume*s.  His  previous  reputation,  vkf ::» 
partisan  spirit  in  which  the  question  was  cammoi  m 
France,  enabled  Vendome  to  escape  mth  less  di«£nce*>^ 
could  have  been  anticipated.  In  1710  Philip  V.,  dr.ua 
from  his  capital,  and  mindful  of  the  battle  of  Luia.^  is- 
plored  the  assistance  of  his  old  general.  Louis  XIV.  ix 
no  time  in  despatching  the  duke  to  Spain.  The  deft*.-: 
and  disbanded  soldiers  of  Spain  rallied  round  him  frost- 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  imperial  army  w*as  obli^ol' 
evacuate  Madrid;  and  on  the  3rd  of  becember,  171'- 
VendSme  restored  Philip  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  Tu 
king  apd  his  general  quitted  Maurid  again  in  thivt  <b^ 
overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  si- 
hope,  with  four  thousand  soldiers,  to  surrender  at  BritJcii 
Tins  advantage  was  followed  by  the  well--disputed  \^i< 
of  Villa-Viciosa,  in  which  Stahremberg  was»  after  an  ot*i- 
nate  contest,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return  to  Miihi^ 
Philip  raised  Vendome  to  an  equality  with  the  princnf:" 
the  blood,  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  as  ho^osr* 
upon  him,  had  not  Vendrtme  steadily  refused  to  accr|i  - 
Some  cori)s  of  insurejents  who  still  held  out  for  Au.<ra 
having  occasioned  disquiet  in  Catalonia  in  the  early  {S-'t 
of  1712,  VendOme  repaired  to  that  province  to  tivai  c;< 
these  Isist  sparks  of  internal  war.  Wliile  thus  engaired,  bt 
died  suddenly  at  Ti8:naroz,  on  the  Uth  of  June.  Vendu» 
possessed  no  small  share  of  the  genius,  braver)',  and  good- 
humour  of  his  grandfather ;  but  these  virtues  were  ih^ 
by  more  than  that  prince's  voluptuousness,  and  a  be^ttiae 
indolence  which  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henri  I^. 
He  married,  in  1710.  Marie-Anne  of  Bourbon  Cond^.  wli) 


reverted  to  the  crown. 

Philippic,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  lait  of 
his  family  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Vendfime,  hm 
bom  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1G55.  He  was  received,  vhik 
yet  a  child,  into  the  order  of  Malta,  in  which  he  e^-«it- 
ually  rote  to  the  rank  of  grand-|^or,  and  made  hk  fat 


t 


i>1pr  Hn  uni-lc,  tliu  tliibo  ft  Brftiifari.  ia  thi- 1  firiop,  it>ss  to  be  mMiadrriNl  u  «  ft«tiil,  viil  he  ihouM  bo 
"       ■'  "   -  .-  . —       ..      iTompcUctHflwH  ll»o«iile  toUwliiitheil  i»»Mi;liie|jiiikler 

iBubur.  Prattel.  nin.  2,  7)  i  but  itK«n»  In  ho  mMvA  ia 
iiur  law  tbal,  uflliiia  tiia  (Mala  ia  ait<rCTll>«il  to  be  anlil 
witliaiit  rvs«rvp,  n  Indtler  m»j'  be  privslDly  afipolntctl  li; 
IU«  owiwT  in  oiiioT  to  pivvrnt  it  Ining  mW  at  wi  unthr 
vhIuc,  IhuuKli  tliD  apjioiiitmtnt  of  mnrc  tbaii  auc  aiu-h 
pAnnn,  or  or  my  onu  l)ir  tb«  purpoiti!  of  tayoe  mlvantai^ 
of  111*  oMcvrnvM  of  hiddniv,  mil  Iw  iltfuni^il  A  nunil. 

A  cnurt  of  I'quil)'  loukk  ution  thiniri  itccpiHl  to  br  doan 
g*  Actunlly  p^il'oniieij  :  luiil  tliavlbie  vlivii  a  cuntnict  i* 
mAiir  for  Itie  mile  of  nil  ralate,  i1  eoiiMtlen  tllu  vvnilur  tan 
triksli^e  I'itT  Hut  pxirehsscj  of  tin;  itUJa  Milil,  ami  tlw 
imrehaaer  as  a  tru!it««  of  llu-  gnurhuG  mattj  ftir  tin- 
vrndoi-.  If  elUitr  iht  voniai  or  vendee  rettwe  (o  perftmn 
thit  cnntmcl,  thn  oilier  may  lirin|^  an  action  tU  law  for 
t>rea(-h<if  cunlnuit,  or  Hie  ■  tilil  in  equity  Ibr  a  ipcciftt: 
perfunuance  of  It. 

If  a  bill  in  ef]iiitj'  ht  Iwoiiirht  tot  the  «nieuIion  of  an 
agreement  nntin  wnllng,  ami  tneileiVndant  cunfoHitltyhM 
aiuwer,  witboiit  inHlatlflg  on  ths  beaetll  uf  llic  *tiitut«i  of 
rrniid».  lie  will  tut  dcdiTM  to  perform  tt.  The  itatiite  may 
l>e  u.ired  nx  a  liur  to  the  reU<.'r.  tbo»g^  the  nf^rmrnl  bi- 
ailmitted,  but  it  i-annut  be  pleaileil  in  liar  Id  a  ill>covrrv 
of  the  llicl  of  an  BCrecmont^  If  an  aereemant,  thotiitli 
not  in  wrilinK.  ha)i  ticcn  partly  vxeciilvi),  that  ti^  if 
acta  have  bei^n  (luii«  by  the  uartiea  in  pcrfDmmnco  of 
the  aereemtnt.  the  <>ourt  will,  upon  the  prindpte  Of 
mTTeming    IVnutl,  dvrree  a  ■neeine  perTdrmanee  of  it. 


Inin  aa  a  \liMn^tiwA  wlillet  llK  the  battle  of 
1  in  17116.  ni»  Jnaetivity;  VM  the  i^um  of  Hit! 
nupx  bwn|j  oliTin-4tfi  ^re  way  tmrnivthp  Aitf~ 
rot  Uils  mbi-ontfue!  be  wa*  drv^i*'''!  "^  ^1  hi* 
M,  nnil  TtMevd  tu  Rome,  where  he  inib<d>led  una 
lulownlliim  br  t.o\ii«  XIV.  Altw  an  Mile  of  five 
ft  waa  alliiweil  to  rcliiro  to  Fume*,  and  rrinwalwl 
nneflt-e<i,  He  look  up  Vii»  abnlu  in  the  TtMnph-. 
ndOHFd  biitnelf  to  pleatnire.  In  1715  he  went  to 
B  talc«  t)ir  command  of  the  trootn  atiic-mbled  to 
iatlaek  apprelu-ndenl  from  tile  "ntrlM.  The  atUc.k 
AuuIf,  anu  the  irmnd-prior  retnrneil  to  thi?  Temple, 
t  died,  on  lh«  2|th  January.  IT27.  His  mind  wa;i 
llliratcd  than  that  of  \m  omtAvr'.  he  liad  n  ia*te 
Kliin>  antl  Uw  art*,  auil  patroniaeil  their  pinfewsm. 
i-rrn<pect]>  ther«w&ia  great  reseinblanoe  betwvcn 
1  nmttn  of  the  hrothetn :  both  were  bmv*  and  botli 
liDiipatiKJ.  'Hie  Erand-Jirior  vrn  dWiit^iished 
-HlioumeM  !n  the  licemious  limw  of  the  nEi-ncj. 
JIWK  AND  pntCHASEH.  Tile  law  of  Vendon. 
IMiaiers  of  rcnl  estittr«  in  l^nitland  h  a  mil^eet  of 
Ktcnl,  which  may  hv  sBiit  to  nimpriie  nearly  thr 
Kuiicnl  nppliealfon  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
Hlliis  urticle  i*  to  itnte  nhottly  thr  mnxt  important 
■b  and  ruliM  of  law  upon  the  (ittncct. 
netn  for  the  Kviv  and  purchaw  or  land  or  other  real 
pay  tie  entered  into  either  privately  belw«eD  the 
C0r  upoit  a  sale  liy  ntiction.  At  cnnimon  law.  nsTre- 
tat  the  purchase  of  real  eatate»  ml);ht  lie  maife  by 
but  by  the  Statmo  of  Franda  {Si  Cu.  II.,  c.  3.  m.  I , 
id  1). '  All  leaws;.  eUaten,  intervitt*  of  Avebold*.  or 
if  yoar*.  or  any  uneerlaiu  inltrut  ot  in,  or  onl  of  any 
^[■s,  miinnr^,  lunjr..  teneiBents,  or  hereditanicntii, 
!»]  iTiiit.'iiljv  livrv  and  ifisin  only,  or  by  parol  only, 
t  [<n\  111  "111 111:;  In-  (lie  parties  JW  ra along  or  creating 
,\.-,  i.i  tii.ir  MyiMK  llitreunio  la*fally  aulboriied  by 
.  >li.ill  hu.\v  tliv-  effect  of  leaxes  or  estates  at  will, 
iiiilderaliun  fur  luakin^f  any  aiich  parol  leases  or 
notwithstanding.'  But  leatci  not  (xceedinE  thrve 
.rhci-ctipoii  the  rent  ruserved  should  amounl  to  Iwo- 
i)f  the  (iill  improved  valoo,  wore  excepted.  The 
uirt^B  the  aiai^iinent,  grant,  and  Kurrender  of  exist- 
I'vvnU  to  be  in  wrttlD^,  and  enacts  that  ■  no  a^oii 
.  Inought  whereby  lo  chnraT  any  petwn  upon  any 
ii'ut  inaJi^  upon  any  uontmct  or  sale  m  Inndh 
nta  or  hereditaments,  Of  any  bterwl  in  or  eoa- 
[  them,  unlcta  the  a^enent  upon  which  such 
shall  Iw  bruneht,  or  aome  memotundoni  or  note 
',  shall  be  In  wrltioK.  and  signed  t»y  the  partv  to  be 
1  thcrowilh,  or  some  other  person  therevinio  by  liinj 
y  Nulliorisud.'  Thu  note  or  memorandum  of  agrec- 
reiiuircd  by  the  alalute  need  not  be  a  (bnual 
pBt,  and  any  writinft,  suuh  as  a  letter,  or  receipt  for 
Ml  money,  may  L-onslitute  an  agreement  nithiii  the 

erovideil  it  contain  the  temU  of  the  nerecment 
oir,  or  by  raftfenue  to  aniilber  writing;  and 
incuntvnt  be  written  by  the  party,  the  occiirrencu 
name  anywhere  in  Ihi;  document  is  a  sufficient 

1  sales  of  estates  by  puhHu  auction^  tlie  liigheU 
upon  being  declared  the  purchaser,  is  considered 
!  ei)l«rcd  inlo  a  conltuct  for  nurehose  according;  to 
liculan  and  subject  to  the  cundllionH  of  sale ;  and  Ihe 
eer,  who  is  for  this  purpose  conudered  as  tlie  agent 
ve-ndur  nnd  piircbucr,  is  Ihertsupon  uuthorised  to 
k  ai^emcut  of  purcluuie.  llu:  writini;  down  tlie 
wr's  name  u^n  any  memoraiKlum  of  aalc  at  tlie 
'  Ihe  biddinft  n  a  sulflcitrnt  signing.  Rales  by  auc- 
tanib  are  wilhin  the  above-mentioned  r-naclments 
alHlute  offmudsi  but  aalva  before  a  mauler  undiT  a 
ui  a  court  of  eqiuty  will  be  carried  iato  execution 
:li  the  purcluwi-T  did  not  eubairibc  auy  agreement, 
iudgmcul  of  Hie  court  in  continnin^  the  pur- 
hike%  it  out  uf  tile  statute.  Ad  auction  duly  of 
the  pound  ia  pttvable  upon  sJl  tiulea  by  iLudiim 
totcrmtin  ftvehoTd,  copyliold.  or  IpsmOkiI' 
nb,  house*,  or  hercditMiuenU  ^2?  (avo.  Ill 
(HI.,  c.  U;  aal  45  Oru.  IlL,  c30>.  li 
the  civil  taw,  that  if  a  vtwlor  employed  ;i  ] 
n  moke  fictitjou*  biildings  ir  <ir'^-  ■•) 


Wliiit  nmounts  to  part  jierftirmaneo  la  of  finnr** 
cmesdon  to  be  determined  In  each  case ;  but  it  may  be 
nnted  ^ncrally  that  the  acts  tnttst  be  such  as  eonld  he 
done  with  no  other  view  thnn  the  pcrformanec  pf  the 
a^reijmenl,  and  that  they  mu<t  be  substantial,  noeh  an  Ure 
payment  of  a  conaidei'sblc  part  of  the  purchase  tfluuey. 
it  IS  nfewsaiy  also  that  (he  itnni>  of  the  aereement  be  dis- 
tinctly aseertainaiile.  I'ftrol  evidence  catinot  lie  adnullnl 
(br  tlie  purpose  of  vaiyini?  tJio  terms  of  a  wrillw  ttiKumenl. 
btjl  il  may  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  wrilins 
doirs  not  contain  thf  real  leraw  of  the  ag^reemcnt.  or  that 
from  other  circumManee*,  such  as  waiver  or  the  like,  the 

Slaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  have  it  specifically  performed. 
.gain,  parol  evidence  is  admiMablc  ibr  thr  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining a  tahmt  ambitpiity  in  the  written  contmct,  that 
IS  an  ambi^ty  which  does  not  appear  upon  llie  instru- 
ment of  contract,  but  arises  upon  the  application  of  the 
terms  of  the  enntract  to  th«  i!ul;gcct-mBlter  of  it.  Hut 
parol  evidence  cannot  he  admitted  in  aid.  of  a  jfatrni 
nmbi^ity.  because  tliat  woidd  be  in  effect  to  esta- 
bli^  a  I>bto1  aTKUnicnI.  Still  in  some  cases  narol  evi' 
dencc  ts  aitmittcd  to  correct  mistakes  or  miudulent 
omissions  in  agreements  and  deeds;  but  tills  is  nut 
done  ivithoHt  groat  caution,  and  only  where  th«  dif- 
Itrenl  intention  of  the  parties  clearly  appean.  VTherc  a 
pcraon  pretends  to  wll  an  interest  different  from  that 
which  he  poBscaaes,  the  gener^  rale  is  that  the  purchaser, 
on  dijcovering  llio  Sael,  may  nt  once  abandon  the  con- 
tract;  but  there  are  tome  fbWKXceptionii,  such  as  where  the 
estate  WW  charged  wilh  trifling Incurabmnces  for  which  a 
satistiietciry  iudemiUly  can  be  given,  or  where  the  estate 
was  sold  ly  auction,  or  liofore  a  master  in  chanceiy,  in 
lota,  to  some  of  which  only  Uie  vendor  has  a  title,  when 
acourl  uf  ouuity  will  compel  Ihe  purchaser  to  take  the 
lots  lo  which  a  title  can  be  made  upon  receiving  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  the  others.  On  the  other 
n»nd,  tbc  general  rulu  is  that  the  purchaser  may  in^t 
upon  having  what  the  vendor  can  give  him,  with 
compensation  fur  what  he  cannot  liave.  Defects  in  the 
qaaiiMr/  of  the  estate  ate  of  course  more  easily  made  the 
subject  of  compensation  than  defects  in  the  qu'ilifu  of  it. 
The  vendor  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  obliged  to  insclusc 
such  delects  in  tlie  subjccT  of  the  contract  as  are  jmtfnf, 
and  may  be  dtsuov«red  by  a  vigilsnt  purchaser;  and  it 
seems  thai  even  wilful  misrepresent alions  by  the  vendor 
upon  point;*  not  especially  within  his  Unowkdge,  or  with 
rospect  lo  which  the  purchaser  ought  to  lutvt  made  parti' 
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.mrchawr  will  be  entitled  to  relief  fa 
'r,<  tlwm.    Mere  inadctjuacy  of  price, 

.  or  sccompauivd  with  ciruumsliuu.-es 
-..■itlfilioii.is  not  in  general  a  giound 

'i-iti.inF^  its  iwistance  lo  a  vendor; 
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and  a  conveyance  executed  will  seldom  be  set  aside'on  the 
ground  of  inadequacy  of  consideration  merely,  even  though 
the  case  be  one  m  which  the  coiul  might  originally 
have  refused  a  specific  performance.  But  sales  of  rever- 
sionary interests  are  treated,  with  reference  to  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  consideration,  upon  principles  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  not  easily  de^nable.  In  sales  of  such  in- 
terests, inadequacy  of  consideration,  especially  where  the 
vendor  is  an  heir  dealing  with  a  family  expectancy,  is  con- 
sidered in  itself  a  proof  of  fraud,  and  a  ground  for  setting 
aside  the  transaction :  also  the  adequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion is  considered  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract and  not  to  the  event,  and  the  burden  lies  upon  the 
purchaser  to  show  that  a  full  and  adequate  consideration 
was  paid.  The  practical  efiPect  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  reversions  upon  sales  much 
below  their  calculated  value,  and  consequently  often  to 
injure  the  very  persons  in  whose  favour  it  was  introduced. 
In  sales  by  private  agreement  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  time  for, 
completing  the  contract,  and  the  time  so  fixed  is  considered 
at  law  as  of  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  so  that  if  the  one 
party  be  not  then  ready  to  complete,  the  other  may  treat 
the  contract  as  abandoned :  but  a  court  of  equity,  upon 
a  bill  brought  for  specific  performance,  exercises  a  discre- 
tion in  examining  ihto  the  cause  of  a  delay  in  completing 
a  purchase,  and  will  in  certain  cases,  as  where  it  was  caused 
by  the  act  or  negligence  of  the  party  resisting  the  per- 
formance, or  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  title,  decree 
a  specific  performance  notwithstanding,  if  the  time  fixed 
for  completing  the  contract  is  not  material.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  though  no  time  has  been  limited  by  the  parties, 
the  court  will  not  assist  a  party  who  has  allowed  his  con- 
tract to  lie  dormant  for  a  length  of  time.  Each  case  how- 
ever must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  own  parti- 
cular circumstances. 

JLt  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor,  upon  the  contract  being  en- 
tered into,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after,  to  furnish  the 
Eurchaser,  at  the  vendor's  own  expense,  with  an  abstract  of 
is  title  to  the  estate,  containing  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  his  muniments  of  title,  and  an  account  of  the  incum- 
brances (if  any)  affecting  the  estate.  Before  the  late  act 
of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  a  purchaser  had  a  right  to  require 
a  title  commencing  at  least  60  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  tus  purchase,  because  the  old  statute  of  limitations  could 
not  in  a  shorter  time  confer  a  title ;  but  since  that  act  it 
may  be  considered  generally  that  an  abstract  going  back 
40  years  is  sufficient.  Nevertheless  as  formerly  a  period  of 
60  years  was  not  always  sufficient ;  as  for  instance  in  cases 
when  it  might  be  presumed  from  the  abstract  that  prior 
estates  tail  were  subsisting,  so  cases  must  still  frequently 
arise  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  beyond  a  40- 
years  period.  Every  purchaser  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
having  a  good  title,  and  equity  will  not  compel  a  purchaser 
to  accept  one  in  any  respect  doubtful,  unless  he  has  entered 
into  a  special  contract  to  take  the  estate  with  such  a 
title  as  the  vendor  can  ^ive.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  any  examination  of  the  numerous  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  completeness  of  a  title  may  depend ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  important  alterations  have 
been  made  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  106,  regulating  the 
law  of  descent,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  of  the  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  and  by  the  Wills  Act  of  the  1  Vict.,  c.  26., 
tending  to  shorten  and  simplify  m  many  respects  the  ex- 
amination of  abstracts  of  title.  The  seller  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce the  deeds  required  to  verify  the  abstract,  if  in  his  pos- 
session, or  to  pay  the  exfjense  of  examining  them,  if  in  the 
posiM^ssion  of  another.  In  short,  the  general  rule  is  that 
tlie  vendor  should  bear  the  expense  of  making  out  the 
title,  while  the  purchaser  should  bear  the  expense  of  the 
conveyance. 

The  meaning  and  objects  of  attendant  terms  have  been 
explained  under  Terms  op  Years. 

A  purchaser  has  a  right  to  require  that  all  outstanding 
terms  of  which  he  coulct  avail  himself  in  ejectment  should 
be  assigned  to  attend  his  inheritance ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  he  should  never  omit  to  do  so,  whether  the  term  has 
been  previously  assigned  to  attend  the  inheritance  or  not. 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  rely  upon  a  proviso  for  cessor  of  the 
term  contained  in  the  deed  creating  it,  as  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  framing  of  the  instrument,  or  any  departure  from  the 
conditions  on  wliich  the  cessor  was  to  take  place,  may 

Srevent  it,  and  leave  the  term  a  subsisting  interest.    Nei- 
ler  h  it  sa£e  for  a  purchaser  to  rely  on  a  former  assign- 


ment to  attend;  for  though  the  vendor's  trustee, ' iipot 
notice  given  to  him  of  the  conveyance,  becomes  tmilii 
for  the  purchaser,  which  might  be  supposed  to  answer  d 
purposes,  still  it  is  advisable  for  the  purchaser  to  have  ■ 
actual  assignment  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  sarrmde 
of  the  term  being  afterwards  presumed  on  tne  |px>ond  ofih 
not  having  been  dealt  with  sls  a  subsisting  estate  at  thi 
time  of  the  conveyance. 

Before  tlie  execution  of  the  conveyance,  the  pmrhaser 
should  cause  search  to  be  made  for  incumbrances  affecting 
the  estate,  though  none  such  should  appear  upon  the  t]t>- 
stract.  If  the  lands  lie  in  a  register  county,  the  regtAer 
should  be  searched  for  prior  conveyances,  moTt^ara, 
charges  of  annuities,  &c.  Judgments,  which  by  the  1 5c2 
Vict.,  c.  110,  are  now  made  an  actual  charge  upon  the 
debtor*s  present  and  future  interest  in  lands,  of  whatera 
kind,  ougnt  also  to  be  carefully  searched  for.  By  the  abow- 
mentioned  act,  the  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  11,  and3&4  Viet, 
c.  82,  all  judgments,  in  order  to  aifect  purchasers,  mo^  be 
registered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  every  five  yetn: 
it  follows  therefore  that  a  purchaser  should  search  the 
records  of  that  court  for  five  years  preceding  his  purcfaiie, 
except  in  the  case  of  lands  lying  in  Middlesex,  where. « 
the  Registry  Act  for  that  county  provides  that  judsnneflti 
shall  not  bind  lands  until  registered,  it  is  sufficient  if 
search  be  made  in  the  County  Register  for  the  above- 
mentioned  period.  By  the  18th  section  of  the  1  &J 
Vict.,  c.  110,  decrees  of  courts  of  equity  are  to  have  the 
effect  of  judgments  at  law,  and  are  to  be  registered  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  same  manner.  They  nuH 
therefore  now  be  searched  for  in  the  same  way  and  fir 
the  same  periods  as  judgments.  Since  the  establUhniai 
by  the  2  Vict.,  c.  11,  ss.  7  &  8,  of  a  registry  for  iitet  pn- 
dentesj  and  crown  debts,  and  accountants  to  the  crown,  t 
purchaser  should  also  search  those  registers. 

A  purchaser  has  also  a  right  to  irequire  that  the  vendar 
should  enter  into  the  usual  covenants,  which  are — 1,  T\ai 
he  is  seised  in  fee  (if  the  fact  be  so) ;  2,  that  he  has  pom 
to  convey ;  3,  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  purchaser,  Im 
heirs,  and  assigns ;  4,  that  the  estate  is  free  from  inctm- 
brances ;  and  lastly,  for  further  assurance.  When  a  vendor 
sells  under  a  power  of  appointment,  the  first  covenaat 
ou^ht  to  be  that  the  power  was  well  created  and  is  sub- 
sisting. A  purchaser  snould  never  accept  a  defective  title 
relying  on  the  vendor's  covenants,without  an  express  stipuk- 
tion  that  the  covenants  are  to  be  an  indemnity  ag^nst  the 
defect ;  for  otherwise,  if  the  defect  was  known  to  lum  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  the  presumption  will  be  that  he  took 
the  estate  subject  to  it.  A  vendor  who  actually  purchased 
the  estate  himself  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideia- 
tion,  and  obtained  proper  covenants  for  title,  is  not  bound 
to  enter  into  covenants  extending  beyond  his  own  acti: 
but  a  vendor  who  claims  through  some  other  person,  si  bf 
descent  or  devise,  is  bound  to  enter  into  covenants  extend- 
ing to  the  acts  of  the  last  purchaser.  When  an  estate  i& 
sold  by  trustees,  the  only  covenant  which  the  purchiicr 
can  require  from  them  is  that  they  have  done  no  act  to  in- 
cumber the  estate,  but  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  usiil 
covenants  from  the  cestuis  que  trust,  except  where  the 
estate  is  sold  under  a  direction  in  a  will  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  equity  for  pavment  of  debts,  &c^  when  covenants 
for  title  are  dispensed  with  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  would  be  occasioned  in  obtaining  them  fion 
every  creditor.  In  general,  the  vendor,  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conveyance,  delivers  over  the  title-deeds  to  the 
purchaser ;  but  if,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  it  is  agreed 
that  he  should  retain  them  on  account  of  their  referring  to 
other  lands  than  those  sold,  he  ought  to  covenant  with  the 
purchaser  to  produce  them  to  him  as  occasion  shall  re- 
quire. The  usual  covenants  for  title  entered  into  by  a 
vendor  with  a  purchaser  pass  to  the  heirs  and  assignees  at 
common  law  of  the  vendor,  or,  as  it  is  technically  tennedl 
run  with  the  land.  If  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  aasignfi. 
be  evicted  upon  a  defect  in  the  title  within  the  covefiant 
for  title,  he  or  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law  upon  it  kf 
damages ;  and  if  without  eviction  a  defect  be  discovered, 
an  action  for  damages  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  if  the  defect 
can  be  suppHed,  a  bill  in  equity  may  be  filed  for  the  pcr> 
formance  of  the  covenant  for  further  assurance. 

Upon  the  principle  that  equity  considers  that  which  n 
agreed  to  be  done  as  performecf,  the  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  the  profits  of  the  estate,  and  the  vendor  to  intereft, 
wliich  the  court  always  Q^ives   at   four  per  cent.,  m 
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,  &OHI  the  Umc  nf  ooraplcima  Ui«  coa> 

.;  Mil  if  ttn-  v«ndor  givra  up  jitjivMiiuti  of  the  Mt^u 

KuL  Kueiving  the  piu-ubue-morKry,  n  cnuit  of  pquilf. 
m  t  Ifgol  cODVfyance  )iiu  b«vn  (.'xeouttid  uT  not,  mil 
iia  liim  1o  Imtt  n  livn  on  the  Innil  Tor  ibe  maas-y  ; 
iliia  li«n  extttod*  to  Ui«  u«retiuT's  hnc  anil  to  ■!) 
inadainiing  uni1«r  luiri  witn  notji-u  uf  Ili«  lien,  Ibuutcli 
(luaUle  coMuIciHtioa.  [Jjcm.1  Wli«i'CHpurcl»w«rluiy« 
^froia  tniitt«i»  with  notice  ofUietmut,  if  the  iiuUrumaat 
*  ig  tho  tni«t  contain,  &»  il  ^iientlly  does,  a  cImuh 
.OK  the  TocdpU  of  Hm!  tniitee*  dincliarges  to  piir- 
t,  he  he*  ua  occauoii.  ftdur  {>fiTing  hi*  money  to  the 
ft  and  ic'ttinfl  «  Toc*ii>t  from  tWn,  to  conteru  him- 
fboul  thi:  apuliuuliuu  of  H.  Hiit  it  th»r«  Iw  no  Mich 
^-cluwe,  and  tho  properly  in  real  cittjtto,  Uic  ptir- 
B  muit  £br  liia  nwn  sfcuril.y  Re«  that  th«  money  is 
Jly  applied  for  lUt-  ptirpow.-*  of  Ihu  trort,  nnlcs*  in 
whsre  the  tnwt  ia  in  whole  or  in  part  for  llie  pay- 
of  tlabt*  eencntlly,  nn  axc«ption  tulmitted  on  account 
e  indeKulu  natuK  of  such  tt  trail.  If  ttus  titiaio  ha 
loTd,  which  goes  to  Iht  executor  and  muni  hu  up- 
.wiUithcoUicrpononal  citate  in  payment  of  debt « 
F>Ilf>  the  nuruhiwvr  u,  on  tlu;  ground  ab»v«  itnlcd, 
sanudcnHl  iJonnd  to  seo  to  the  aiiplictition  of  thu  pur- 
nnlojM  he  had  nolicr.  at  the  tima  of  hi»  por^ 

, „..'re  vvxK  no  detit*. 

J*  n«c«wa^  here  to  make  aoinc  obaervationB  ttpon  the 
inc  of  notjue  ok  njiplird  to  piiroltaHcc^.  Notice  may 
MJefinetl  tu  be  knowledge  whiuli  Ihc  piirciiwer  citht^r 
Splly  hiu.  or  in  prrnumcd  in  law  tu  have,  at  the  time  of 
lpurcha>e.  oT  the  uxiNtcnue  of  incunibraiices  or  other 
vumiittutGea  teiuling  to  defeat  hi<t  oAniv.  Bealdva  ae- 
iil  notice,  trhich  need*  na  definition,  n  purchaner  may 
ivc  Mhat  ia  etilled  cniivtructiv*]  nolioe.  Coustmclivv 
ilicc  ii  in  fact  no  mom  than  cvidpnce  of  uotlce  wltich 
Ip^lly  Gunclusivc.  Titus  notice  to  the  countrJ,  ofent,  or 
[omey  of  (lie  ^iiicliaaer  Is  notice  ta  him.  A  pnhlm  act  iif 
rlifunrnt '»  biJiding  upon,  and  tharefOFe  ia  Qotice  to  all 
iinkiiid.  I»it  not  a  private  act,  nor  wun,  it  Kccnu,  act*  of  a 
u:iii.'  ii.'iiin?  ileelared  to  he  public  for  the  purjiuse  of  being 
h.  ..ii:v  hoiii-pd.  A  /i>  jitndnu,  if  rfgis(«red  under  the 
\  i, !  r-  I  i.  in  iUelf  notiuu  to  a  purtihoiicr,  ko  thai  he  is 
h  I'^i'il  \mi|i  11h-  costs  of  ivnd  bound  lo  abide  by  all  prior 
neordmg*  in  thp  suit.  But  neither  dccrocfi  of  courts  of 
luity  nor  jiu[i;nu'nls  of  uourts  of  law  are  of  themielves 
itic«.  The  manner  in  which  judKmentBanddeo-reeBbeconie 
ilicc  to  piiToliiuere  has  been  explained  ■tiovi'.  It  Is  not  easy 
^y  wliat  degree  of  evidencu  will  iinounl  to  constructive 
U6.  but  it  may  be  laid  doirn  that  whatever  is  sufficient 
Bit  a  vi^lant  purchaser  upon  nn  inqniryix  good  notice  ; 
Db  other  words,  that  wherever  a  man  haa  sufficient  in- 
Pution  to  lead  him  to  a  fact,  lie  Rhoiild  be  deemed 
Knitant  of  it,    [Notice.] 

As  (0  the  protcclion  ot  pim;hiwer»  from  fraudulent  and 
iliiiilBrv  settlements,  me  Sritlcmbnt.    The  Slatuta  of 
lii/itnble  U«eitC-13  Glh.,a.  4^conttiinB  a  nroviin  thatpur- 
\a.9ern  for  tui  adcqiiato  valuable  consioeration  without 
itit^B  of  lands  prrn  to  eharifalilo  unos  sliull  not  have  their 
irchnses  Impeached.     By  the  2  &  3  Vict.,  e.  11,  ss.  12. 
I,  conveyancM  by  tuiQkrupts  banA  Ji'k  made  before  the 
iti>  nnd  iHiiiintc  of  thr  flat  arc  declared  to  be  Ta1id  not- 
ifhilaniliiiirn'prior  act  of  hanliniplcy,  provided  thai  llii^ 
ii'L-hiu>ur  had  fit  the  time  no  notice  of  the  act  of  bank- 
iLiti'y;  and  piircliu-wis  with  notit*  are  not  lo  bo  affected 
iJpM  the  flat  i?sue  within  twelve  monthi  after  such  act  of 
fcruptey.    Also  by  tile  2  St  3  Viet.,  c.  K),  e.  I,  all  con- 
tli  aeaiings,  and  transactions  with  a  bankrupt  boiti 
-made  and  entertnl  into,  and  all  executioiu  and  at- 
toenia  aeainst  his  lands  or  goods  bani  fidti  executed 
iviod  brfore  Iht'  dute  nnd  issuing  of  a  flat  against  him, 
nlid  as  lo  per«uns  dea1in!;wiih  him  or  proceeding 
hat  his  properly  wilhnnt  notice  of  an  act  of  bank- 
y.     \\  would  Bcrm  that  tlie  rule  aa  to  pnynienls 
to  a  bankrupt  still  depends  upon  thr  82nd  scdionof 
S  Om.  IV.,  c.  IG ;  and  that  therefore  on  annaunce- 
of  adjudication  in  Ihi;  'Gaiette,'  under  the  83fd 
u  is  notice  lo  &  person  making  a  payment  to  a  bank- 
The  87th  section  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  limits 
nitfht  of  the  banknijit  to  impeach  the  title  of  pur- 
sers under  a  commission  on  account  of  defects  in  the 
fe«dinii;s ;  and  the  4th  section  protects  under  certain 
Btion*  a  conveyance  b^  a  trader  of  ull  his  cstaie  and 
te  for  the  boncRt  of  hi*  creditors.    Deeds  rfllating  to 
P,  C.  No.  l«2. 
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Ittmlv  lyinii:  In  the  coimfinof  Ynrli  nnd  Middlesex,  or  in 
tlic  town  of  Kinj^ton-upon-HuU.  arc  hv  «ev«ra1  acts  of 
pmliament  directed  to  be  rctistcred  ;  nnd  all  deeds  nol  so 
rc^tercd  are  dcchired  Ihiudulcnt  and  void  aipunit  sub- 
senuvnt  pitrchascra.  I'tovImoq  ba>  now  been  made,  ns 
bclure  stated,  liv  the  mgistnlion  of  Judgments,  iittts  jsrn- 
fienfm,  and  crown  debts;  and  n  pmx'tuuer  witlunit  nolice 
win  b«  protected  against  Ihom  if  nol  duly  registered.  Bui 
as  it  waa  formerly  liald  thnt  a  judgment,  though  not 
docketed  as  required  by  tlie  then  cxisttns  Uw.  wu  nefrr* 
tlwlcs*  good  aKainst  a.  pnnthnser  wlto  hatt  notice  of  il ;  and 
the  3  &  ■!  Viet.,  n.  82,  declaring  that,  notiut  of  an  nnrn- 

K stored  judgment  ilialt  not  alTeGl  purotiascn  1*  nol  f^nvnU. 
it  conftn«d  to  ramcdin  by  virtue  of  Ihe  1  ^  2  Viol., 
c.  I  to,  it  leems  lo  fulluw  Ihtd  a  judgme.nt  emditor  wh« 
has  not  registered  his  Judgment  may  »til],  as  noiunil  n 
purchaser  with  notice,  ftvail  lumsell'ol  hixi  rvnixdics  nndsr 
Iheoldlaw.  BvDie  2&  3Vict..  e.  1 1. s.  7, il app«i>n  tliai 
a  purciinsor  will  still  bo  -affectod  by  express  notice  of  a  Un 
pendens  Ihoufh  unregistered;  but  fhim  s.  H  it  seeins  thnt 
notice  of  ait  luirtwisttrod  rruvm  debt  is  imumteniiL 

The  U  Gen.  ni..  c.  173,  and  tho  07  Gro.  III.,  c  )W, 
ufpurohasers 
beMn  eSvctul 

for  tlie  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  Besides  these 
statutable  provisions,  the  courts  of  equity  will  in  many 
eases  intvricie  for  tha  protection  of  a  purchaser  who 
bonght  without  notice  of  inuumbranccs  on  tho  estate. 
Tims  if  a  purchaser  without  notice  buy  or  get  in  Hm  leful 
estate  of  a  roortgae«  or  any  othvr  pnor  incumbnuice  by 
which  hu  can  defend  himself  at  law,  n  court  of  equily 
will  not  interfere  to  aid  an  adversjuy.  of  wlio«e  claim 
lie  had  no  notice,  iji  setting  aside  the  incumbrance ; 
and  the  court  will  give  the  same  prolecliuu  lo  a  pur< 
chaser  who,  though  he  has  not  got  in  the  prior  legii] 
estHte,  has  a  beller  right  Ui  call  tat  il  (baa  any  other 
pcuvou.  Kiiuil^  also  will  aid  &  purdiascr  for  vnhi- 
able  Gonsi  derail  on  against  the  couscoiiences  of  any  fi-aud 
or  unduB  concealment  by  Ihu  venuor  of  the  defective 
execution  of  a  power,  a  defective  wrtender  of  copyholds, 
or  a  defectivo  conveyance. 

Certain  pcr&ons  uv,  by  the  general  rulm  of  law.  under 
either  an  absoluiv  or  partial  incapacity  to  purcliHU'  real 
estate  for  their  own  benefit.  Coke  lays  it  down  (Co.  I.ill. 
3  a)  genemlly  that  the  purislnuncrs  or  inhabitants  of  any 
place,  or  the  church  name  ns,  are  incapable  of  purchaiiiji: 
lands  by  those  uomcs ;  but  that  in  London  tho  poregn  and 
churchwardeiu  ili'C  a.  cor]Mralion  for  that  purnose.    Aliens 

e  capable  of  pinrchatinff  lands,  hut  incapabVo  of  holding , 

id,  upon  office  faund.  the  lands  go  to  the  king.    Also 


,  .  to  tho 

king  CCo.  I.Itt.  'i  />.),  Also  corpontions,  whether  sole  or 
a)(gr«gnte,  lliough  the;  may  purchase,  cannot  hold  lan'ls 
witlmul  licence.  fMciurtuiH.]  Infkcts  under  21  may 
purclia««,  but  eunuot  bind  themselves  by  the  oonlraet. 
They  may  waive  the  purchase  on  attaining  il;  and  if 
they  have  not  llirn  agreed  to  the  pureiiase,  tlie  riRht 
of  waiver  tt-mains  to  their  lieits  (Co.  Lit.  2  A.)  mnts 
rnverl  may  purchase :  but  Ihcir  hnsbands,  if  they  disaifree 
lo  the  purchase,  may  divest  the  eatalc,  and  miunlniii 
trover  for  the  purctuise>money ;  and  alter  the  huaband's 
death,  the  wife  or  her  heir«,  whether  ttir  hiitbund  had 
agreed  or  not.  may  waive  the  purchase  (Co.  Litt.  3  aJj, 
laiuls  or  lunatics,  il  seems,  am  capable  of  pnrchaaiog ; 
but  ft  pnrclinse  by  an  idiot  may  be  avoided  by  the  liinir  on 
office  found,  and  a  purcluwe  by  a  Iuu»lio  may  be  aimiiiled 
by  his  committee  nner  imjiiisition.  The  heirs  of  idiots  ur 
lunatics  dying  during  idiotcy  or  lunacy  may  also  avoid 
purcliases  by  them  (Co.  Litt-  2  b,  227  1 ;  2  Vern.  413). 
Sales  by  infantB,  /eaint  f-oerrl,  idiots,  and  lunatics  are  sub- 
ject to  be  defeated  in  the  same  manner  ns  purcliases  by 
them.    As  to  Ihe  incapacity  of  imetecs  to  purchnM.'.  em 

Tbust  ANU  TmJSTKB. 

(Sugden,  On  Vendurt  and  Purchasers  ■/  EtlaUt,  lOlh 
edit.) 

\VENn.S. 
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Oder;  Haveliana,  in  Brandenbunr;  Sorbes  or  Sorabes, 
between  the  rivers  Saale  and  Elbe;  and  Lutitzei,  in 
Lusatia. 

The  name  of  Vend*  is  now  given  to  the  Slavonians  of 
T.ii>jitia,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  German  population  pre- 
siTve  till  this  day  their  national  language,  and  in  some 
villftfifes,  particularly  among  the  women,  a  peculiar  dress. 
Their  number  is  supposed  to  be  about  200,000,  of  whom, 
since  the  divisions  adopted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  about 
riO,()00  are  under  the  dominion  of  Saxony,  and  the  re- 
mainder >elong  to  Prussia.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
Protestants  and  one-fourth  Roman  Catholics.  A  great 
number  of  distinguished  families  in  Northern  Grermany  are 
of  Slavonian  origin,  and  they  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  termination  of  their  names,  which  end  in  i/ar,  i/t, 
niky  lack,  ow,  ens,  Stc.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Bulow, 
Nostitz,  Rauschnik,  &c.  I-.eibniti  as  well  as  Lessing  were 
of  Slavonian  origin. 

The  language  of  the  Vends,  which  is  divided  into  three 
dialects,  datt*s  its  first  literature  from  the  Reformation,  but 
the  great  difficulty  of  providing  ministers  who  could 
preach  in  that  language  induced  the  Saxon  government  to 
make  eiforts  to  supplant  the  Vend  language  by  the  Ger- 
man. These  eitbrtswere  so  successful,  that,  out  of  seventy- 
two  Vendish  parishes  in  Upper  L\isatia,  sixteen  became 
entirely  Germanized.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  more  liberal  views  respecting  that  question 
Ix'iran  to  prevail,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of 
Vendish  clergy  were  established  at  I^ipzig  in  1710,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  1729.  The  orthography  of  the  Vendish 
language  was  fixed  in  1089,  by  Zacharia  Birling,  a  Lutheran 
clersynian.  This  language  has  been  much  cultivated,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  times.  Many  works,  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character,  were  translated  into  it  from  the  German,  and 
there  is  even  a  successful  metrical  translation  into  the 
same  language  of  several  cantos  of  Klopstocks  'Messiah.* 

There  are  still  some  remnants  of  a  Slavonian  population 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  the  duchy  of  Liineburg,  in 
fhe  district  of  Draewan,  which  is  called  on  that  account 
the  land  of  the  Vends,  or  Wendland.  Tliis  population 
exhibits  a  marked  difTercnce  in  language  and  customs  from 
the  surrounding  Germans.  As  late  as  the  year  1757 
divine  service  was  performed  in  the  Vendish  language  at  a 
place  called  Wastrow,  but  it  is  now  supereeded  by  the 
Crerman,  and  the  inhabitants  speak  a  mixture  of  both 
tongues.  Tliere  are  no  other  written  documents  in  that 
lancfuage  extant  except  a  small  vocabularj-  and  the  T-ord's 
l*raycr.  From  these  documents  it  appears  that  this  lan- 
guage was  nearer  to  the  Polish  than  to  any  other  Slavonian 
dialect. 

VENEERING,  called  also  Vaneering  and  Fincering^  in 
cabinet-work,  is  the  art  of  laying  thin  leaves,  called  veneers^ 
of  a  valuable  kind  of  wood  upon  a  ground  or  foundation  of 
inferior  material,  so  as  to  produce  articles  of  elegant  ap- 
pearance at  smaller  cost  than  if  they  were  made  solid,  or 
composed  entirely  of  the  ornamental  wood  which  appears 
on  the  surface.  Webster,  alter  referring  to  the  German 
form  of  the  word,  furnierrn^  observes,  that  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  root  o^fiirnUhy  the  primar}*  sense  of  which 
is  to  put  oti,  Marqjwfry,  which  is  a  more  complicated 
kind  of  veneering  or  inlaid  work,  in  which  pieces  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wokkI,  and  sometimes  of  horn,  ivory,  and  metal, 
are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  an  oniamental  effect,  comes 
from  the  Frt»nch  marque^  marquetpr,  to  mark  or  si)ot. 
Small  veneers  are  cut  by  hand  with  a  thin  saw,  the  block 
Wing  held  firmly  in  a  vice  ;  but  large  ones  are  usuall}*  cut 
by  machinery,  for  a  notice  of  which  see  Saw-Mill,  vol. 
XX.,  pp.  479,  4«0.  Tliey  are  carefully  brought  to  the  right 
thickness  by  fine  planes ;  cut  precisely  to  the  reouired 
shape  ;  and*  then  cjlued  down  to  tne  ground,  which  should 
l>e  of  dry  wood,  with  strung  irUu*.  If  the  form  of  the  article 
will  permit  it,  it  is  then  jnit  in  a  pros  until  the  plue  is 
dry;  i>ut  if  not,  the  newly-laid  veneers  are  covered  with  a 
boanl,  which  is  pressed  down  either  l>y  weights  or  by  poles 
abuttinir  against  the  beams  in  the  roof  of  the  workshop. 
In  veneerinc:  on  curved  surfaces  a  somewhat  different 
conr>e  is  pursued,  but  with  the  .same  object,  that  of  keep- 
ing the  veneer  in  its  place  until  the  glue  is  sufficiently  set 
to  hold  it  securely.  The  work  is  alterwards  fi nibbed  with 
very  fine  plam«s  and  scrapers,  and  polished  with  fish-skin, 
wax,  and  a  brush  or  polisher  of  siiavegrtiss.  In  cutting 
out  patterns  for  manpietr}-,  exceedingly  fine  saws,  some- 
times xnade  of  WRtcbnipriDg,  are  used,  and  vevcral  thick- 


nesses of  veneer  are  cut  together,  or  if  not,  the  Teiiecrii 
placed  between  two  other  piecea  of  wood  to  hoW  it  4iC 
and  to  prevent  it  fi-om  breaking. 

VE^ERICAHDIA.  rSuBm'nLAC»A,vol.  xxiii.,  p.  19Bl] 

VENE'RIDiB,  a  flunily  of  Conchacka. 

The  genus  Venut  of  LinnieuB  was  arrmn^d  bj  htm  ta 
the  second  section  (BhaMa :  Concha)  of  hii  Tf»iaetn 
MolluMca  simplieia,  obtecta  7>#/a  calcarea^  between  Donax 
and  Spondylus. 

He  divided  the  genus  into  the  following  sectiom:— 

♦  Pubentet, 

Species : — Dione^  Paphia^  man'ra,  dytera, 
**  Impuberes  wbcordnttr. 

Species: — verrucosa,  cagi'na,  caneellaia^  ea/fina,  p^ 
tu/c(i,  Jlexuosay  erycina,  mercenaria,  isianaiea,  rkinm*. 
maculnta,  meretrixy  Itetay  castrenftis,  Phryne,  Jftw, 
dfjiorata,  fimlmatay  reticulata^  itauamfjsa. 

♦♦♦  Impuberes  oroicnlatee. 

Species:— <t^wf>m,  prostrata,  pensylvanica^  inerw- 
tafa,  punctata,  exoleta,  borealis,  pectinata^  $cnfia, 
edentuta. 

****  Impuberes  ovales,  supra  rimam  suban^utaite. 

Species:— iitera fa,  rotundata,  (j^ussata,  and  V9rgifi*a. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  Linnapus  in  his  last  eilitufl 
of  the  *Systema  Natunp,'  and  be  characterizes  the  hins* 
of  the  genus  as  consisting  of  three  teeth,  all  approxinutr. 
the  lateral  teeth  diverging  at  the  apex.  He  adds  othrr 
characters,  the  offspring  of  a  prurient  imagination. 

The  Conques  of  lAmarck  are  characterized  as  havini;  \\ 
least  three  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve,  the  other  having  i* 
many  or  less :  lateral  teeth  sometimes. 

Lamarck  di\'ide8  this  group  into  two  sections : — 

1.  Conques Jtnviatiles. 

These  have  lateral  teeth,  and  are  covered  with  vhi* 
I^marck  terms  a  false  epidermis. 

(renera: — Cycfas,  Cyrena,  Galathea. 

2.  Conques  marhies. 

These  have  no  lateral  teeth  for  the  most  part,  and,  ran/. . 
an  epidermis  covering  the  whole  shell  with  the  except iJu 
of  the  umbones. 

Genera: — Cyprina,  Cytherea^  Venus^  Venericardia, 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Animaux  saib 
Verttibres,'  expresses  his  opinion  that  this  family  or  croup 
is  very  natural,  and  adds  that  the  two  divisions  estabushrJ 
by  Lamarck  ought  to  be  adopted ;  he  even  thinks  that  i: 
would  be  advantageous  to  give  a  more  equal  value  to  the 
component  parts,  and  to  elevate  each  of  the  divittons  to 
the  title  or  families.  In  the  first  he  would  place  the 
greater  part  of  the  river-shells  wliich  do  not  belong  to  th« 
Naiades.  Upon  a  study  of  the  animal,  he  con^iden  il 
necessary  to  introduce  Iridina  into  the  group  of  Conques 
Finriatiles.  The  shells,  be  obser\'es,  do  not  present,  ts  b 
well  known,  characters  of  more  than  a  secondary'  \alue  n 
comparison  with  those  of  the  animals.  All  the  animaU  cf 
the  iamily  of  Contfues  have  the  mantle  prolonged  por 
teriorly  into  two  siphons.  In  the  animals  of  Uie  XaiaJfi, 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated 
tliroughout  their  contour.  Tlie  Iridirue  have  the  lobea  u( 
the  mantle  united,  terminated  by  two  siphons,  but  have  uo 
retractor  muscle  proper  to  those  parts,  as  the  Conques  b&vr. 

M.  (Dr.)  Pfeiffer,  in  his  work  on  the  mollusks  of  Germany, 
remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  excellent  ob«er\atk>ito. 
perceived,  obser>es  M.  Deshayes,  when  studying  the  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Cyv/as,  that  there  was  one  w-hose  pofr- 
terior  siphons  were  much  shorter  than  in  the  other  speeUN 
liardly  projecting  beyond  the  borders  of  the  shell ;  and  iit 
thought  this  character  sufficient  to  justify  the  cstabli:Jimt  nt 
of  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Pisidium,  a  irenus  howe\e: 
which  M.  Deshayes  does  not  think  it  useful  to  adopt,  thif 
characters  on  which  it  is  founded  having  but  little  valtir. 

If,  says  M.  Desliayes  in  continuationi  we  examine  the 
Conques  Marines,  the  following  obst^rvatioiis  may  be 
made.  The  genus  Cyrena  is  really  intermediate  between 
the  Cyrewe  and  the  Cythereee,  and  I^marck  luu  justly 
appreciated  their  relations.  We  shall  84*e,  lie  remarU. 
hereafter  that  the  genera  I'enus  and  Cytherea  may  be 
united,  not  after  the  manner  of  linna^us,  who  phictil 
among  his  Veneres  sliells  n»ally  foreign  to  the  genus,  but 
by  establishing  in  the  genus  I  enut  two  sections  rvpresent- 
ing  the  two  genera  of  Lamarck.  Venerieardia,  M.  Des- 
hayes thitiLs  ought  to  be  supjiressed  and  transferred  to 
Cardita^  of  which  it  poeseMes  all  the  character*.  Ho  hai^ 
as  ^e  think,  succesafully  shown,  in  ngtec  appended  to  the 
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I'Md  P<i»»rtM«ft.f.  why  llipy  ou^ht  In  b« 

T  wliy  Ihpy  can  nnlhur  br  mfi^ml  t" 

jop  Oiwi/uw,  nor  in  11i«  f'lniiann.    This 

plhfr   Wnrinc  Oir'^ui'*  will  bp  rcilurBil  to 

nwii    mid    /'maj,   llln   Cylhrrhe   IrcltiE 

ut-ntimpEl  fftnus.    To  the»e  twu  K"<i'r» 

)iiM  (HlJ   AiTTiJiTK,  »  iKnus  wlik'h  Im 

ttt^ht  flndftinari)  flttirii;  plncr.  lii-n-  ttmi)  lunonff 

Thn/iVnya  of  Cuvier  coiwlrt  ofthe  pfenem  G»nfl«ni 
tiiltKonui  n'mifarriiiim).   Uoniir,  Offclan  (with 

._   .. x,._  .|j[  fjalatfi'a).  Cortiis. 

,  - Vnnvn.Carhufa.vxA 

g  the  true  .Vadrtv  vaA  the  lan'j-noiui). 
"~u*  U«  diviilen  into  Ihg  true  t'anem, 
h  CylAirrtt,  <7Ei;Ma,  Ulil  Prtrieala ;  and 
npmt  ganu*  f>ntM  m  coiDjiri«ins  a  muU 

. B  whtM«  comnum  chftmder  i*  to  mve  tho 

1  laminae  of  tho  htnse  upprOxintMud  nuder  lliu 
ba  *uikI(~  tciMup.  They  nre,  ne  rfiuark*.  iu  i;(-neml 
WIciied  ttnil  more  FlooKntcd  pnrnllirlly  to  thr  hinice 
B  Cardia.  Thvir  ritn.  wliun  Uivy  haw  Any.  hk 
iy»y»  ptLmUcl  to  tli9  biirili'r<>.  whii^h  is  Iho  opijoiuta 
f  Cardia.     'Die   lutUBuot  ulU-u  ItikvrK  behind  the 


n  ellijitics!  Im)in 


.,f  M.  . 


KUii. 


icit  by  modcru  loolu- 
V  nltrays  in  IVoitt  of 
■ruled  iw  UiP  liinulo. 
-I'eptibk-  or  uitirv  or 
111  asch  other,  nnd  u 

!  are  divided  into  tlic 


H-i^uUir  CowAaetn  tvti/t  the  Mival  iMh  ditlanl. 
lem. — Cardium    (wifti    it*    wihdiTiaontj ;    [hiaar  • 
ta    [CoMetUCBA] :    Lucina,   with  it»  nuljdivitinm ; 
It,  witli  its  ubdiviNOiUj  C^fitinai  Miu:lra,  with  iln 
t-tKionit;  Brj/eiiMt 

Seguiar  C'tncAac^  irit/tMl  liiifaitS  lalfrnl  ieclh. 
lera. — Crtumlella  ;  Fwmm. 

3.  Irregitliir  Conchaem. 
Vimenipi4,  witli  it*  Mulidivuiioiu ;    CoraUiv- 
Clothni  Citr^uJa,  witli  iti>iiubdlvi»iuEM;  ffpAu^fia,- 

-JO. 

de  BlainTillc  tho*  dnflntw  \\\»  ksidu  Frfitu  .'<— 
imnl  ovtd  or  raundvdi  (»Uiiinrily  not  miuih  com- 
id ;  Ihe  bordere  of  llic  tnaiitlc  uuilulaled  and  fur- 
1  with  tonlacnlnr  virriu  in  n  i.infcl«  raw ;  liwt  ccm- 
blt),  oonipruteed,  truituli&nt,  I'ur  Uie  vmA  divrnirorm ; 
ubos  moderatvly  elooKattid  uhI  iieftrlv  uoutuitly 
I;  mouUi  imHtl,  Mmiluniif  ^  the  InbiiU  fipp«iudi^H 
'  uunH  ;  tlte  bninctuc  wide,  liiOrt,  &»«  nc  ni>t  uniliil, 
It  betwcsn  thenueWen  nor  with  thoie  ol'  tlte  ti)i[niiito 

li  MUd,  thick,  tegTilat,  porfecUy  «<}uiviJvL'.  and  clt«e, 
or  leu  iiiGiiuiUtrnd ;  the  iimtmno  welt  nuukt^l,  in- 
If  forwftnlii  1  Uu)  hinge  Mibaituilar,  twu,  thrf«,  or  ewn 
lanliiul  trcth,  more  or  Hm  irpproxiumlcd,  snd  con* 
g{  toward*  Um.-  umbo;  ligBnienl.  thick,  olleo  Hrahed, 
X,  Uid  uxturilid ;  two  uivuculiu'  imprunnoiiii,  whicli  aiv 
f,  united  by  a.  narrow  ligiile,  ekeuvatid  more  oi  Iwn 
r  bft«kwards,  or  man;  or  Icm  widtr,  mid  roufidL'd  pn«- 
lyi  a  third  itiull  uiic  in  (rouloftliu  anterior  for  Ihi- 
or  rstrutnr  moKk  of  the  fool. 
)  bllowiag  are  U.  de  Blainnile'ii  (ukliviMoiu  ;— 
M  ■• 

bdian  tooth  dt»pTy  divided  Into  two,  llio  nntntinr 
hvrtinn  niMt  odvancnd.    (Grnu*  f^lherfa,  Lam.) 
DMloKlc,  triangular,  uunvex  iperin,  with  the  iim- 
Tery  ^tronsly  mariced ;  th»  bOTdem  trvnehant ;  with- 
IV  dwtinct  tunule.    Gxampte,  VAiim  bfla. 
thick,  nablrli^oiial  •])«cIg&  i  (he  bontm  of  thi'  cow- 
rinnt*^! ;  witfaoat  «  distinct  lunule,    (Jim  Maelroid 
Mj)    K^dunitlt.  Venm  priiv/tiaHs. 
IMioutar  iMHdo*,  with  (xmcrnlric  utria;,  wilhmit  an 
rlooth  under  the  lunul«,  which  in  very  mni<h  aunk ; 


Klicntar  qwciw,  radiati-d  nrnibpectinatcd,  without 
I  po«t«nar  lootli :  the  Iimiile  nnd  Kgumfnt  very 
*—'-  ■   lliH  antvrtnr  ntii»ciiltir  Imprfsdoii  nsmiw  and 
the  uafi;iiul  ligule  but  faintly  marl. ed  Mid 
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ent  re~ci)1(tKntt  fUM^"'!"^*'  (Tbc  UiemiAi  ^>itM«M.>'1lt' 
ftniwli".  P'enui  hgenna. 

S.  'I1)icb,  siilid  Hiffr-iw,  imirB  or  tew  tmnprcuvd.  otalv 
riht<''d,  iwctiniilrd  nn  Uwi  borders ;  mutcular  imprvHlunK 
unili'd  by  a,  wide  Irat  not  •innou*  \igalt.    Kxunplc,  t'tiiut 

f.  Ttaiok,  Nolid,  nthtriiTonil  fip«cit)>,  (rtrlated  lonqi- 
tudlnall,!' :  tho  tiTipn>risi<i[w  iiiiitul  by  n  nwruw  nim-4dinMiM 
li(rii'e.  '>'■■"  ■    ■  ■   ''    -     ■••■•:ii. 

O.  Til  iiv'iinoothorov«]-«lnn}!alMl, 

radiatLil  ^mr;   •Ldoniinal  tin|irv«it)n 

foruiin::  .'  .i.iun  tiaekwordi.   {TH*  Utm- 

trivet.'i     )',■  .i.  -1 ., ,  .  '-f'lf, 

Itfftlian   tooth  billd,    or  three  cardinal  leHh  duI}-. 
{Genua  Ftitta,  I-nm.) 
It.  Spi'cies  of  vIoTiRiiited,  mlirtioinlKndal  rnrm,  uMAlvd. 
wilh  a  non^entiuulatK  border  ;lh<!l)irevl«eU)uftliehinfie    ' 
''vvy  much  Appntiimnlcd  and   Tory  wbaIi,      Example. 
I'enttt  ijrcmuiala. 

J.  Subrlimnlii»idi»l  upetie*.  deeply  ln(lUii*il;  ihK  teetli 
very  tliicti.  lhi>  lii;an)nnt  entirely  noncealcd;  lii«  umbonf* 
utrungly  devrlopcd ;  the  border  d^ntleulnled.    Buunplr, 

K.  Tliitrk,  solid  cponci,  orbltudnr  or  fUl)iTrblciiliir,  ttilli 
tlrini  or  ralhrr  rnnc«ntrie  Inminn) ;  tcrlli  «siry  thliih ;  bnr' 
der  dentivutiLtcd.     Exanipte,  t'ettut  purrjimi. 

I..  Canliotd  «peciBi>>  or  mich  m  are  »diat«d  tVam  1h« 
amho  to  the  hnnv,  and  thick  and  wUd.  BxampH-,  Pirnti* 
/frariuMa, 

M.  Ttiipi^lntl  nteolM,  w^deeHih&p^,  thick,  solid,  alri- 
nlcd  Icmgiludinoiry,  ttnd  dcnticiilalcd ;  the  cirvt  at  tha 
corslet  euriuated ;  two  great  obliuue  lerrtli  at  flie  liini^e  ; 
the  tube*  Dl'  the  animal  Ttry  »horf  Mid  dlrtlnct.    [I^vnus 

tndinallyi  bordeit  deutlculalid,  the  teeth  thieli,  projecting 
verj'  little !    the  .contJct   long  and  nwniw.      Enunplf, 

O.  Solid,  thick,  MiborUeulaf,  anbcquilatetiil  eperies;  two 
very  lwg«  diverg^ent  teeth  in  on«  *«¥«,  and  two  very  tin- 
equal  onw  in  the  other ;  aitwciilitr  impreutions  iiniled  by  a 
ligule  without  poateriof  linuuslty.  {Geniw  Ciywti'n.i,  Ijim. ; 
JjtfnHe,  Sow.)     Kxitmplr,  IWiuif  damnonirniit. 

P.  Species  with  an  epidermin,  atrlateiJ,  contprewed, 
omJ  ;  umlnmff  slightly  prominent ;  two  bifid  te.eth  in  the 
rieht  valve  ;  nnd  a  mi|;Ie  entire  one  in  tlie  lelt.  (Genus 
Hfurmna.  Leadi.^    Kxauple,  Ftniu  tmuit. 

Q.  OfbtcUlo-tlianpilar Bpedcd, with  pwyrcting nmbone»; 
nstnini;  bifid  tooth  in  the  right  tsI«o,  cideriiig  between 
the  entire  (Mvereriil  ones  in  tho  left.  (Genus  NUmtia, 
Loach. J     Example,  V<mux  S'lnfirri. 

M.  de  IJIainville  aluervM  that  this  genus,  as  cifcuui' 
si-ribed  by  Unuivuti.  in  m>  numeroUM  in  trprcJeA,  that  the 
ereater  pirt  of  coneho1ogi«la  are  eompeflid  to  c»tabU*h 
aecondary  groupx  in  it ;  but  it  mnxt  be  allowed  Ihxl,  Croni 
having  rcpitti  to  UjO  Unge  only,  theynr*  atil]  v«ry  for 
from  liaving  «ncceeded  in  fticiritftting  n  kDowIedjte  of  il. 
M.  dr  Blttinville  wys  that  he  doea  not  pretend  to  have  done 
better  llinn  hia  pedeeemors ;  but  neverlhclea  he  hna  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  difffcront  typical  forms  met  wltli 
among  the  J'rnen-s,  and  hiw  eharacletlwd  them  from  a 
eonridenition  of  many  parts  of  the  nh*U  and  of  tlie  aui- 
malii.  He  regrets  that,  with  regard  to  the  lairt,  he  han  not, 
unrortnnntelr,  seen  eaeh  distinct  Ibrm ;  hot  he  think*  it 
very  probabte  tliat  the  difference!,  between  Uiem  an  not 
itrongly  marked.  We  know,  he  observes,  that  the  tnbei', 
which  uru  often  united,  are  al«0  tometimes  wpamlwl.  At  in 
rnnu  Mfroe  and  rfnuiiJtr.rao*a ;  and  we  know,  alao.  Ikat 
the  ftiot.  ordinarily  tritn^ilar,  trenehuit.  and  fhrrowcd  in- 
feriorly,  Is  somelinwa  wmihmar  and  without  ft  lltrrow.  Ab 
to  the  HhelK  one  may  perceive  that  in  Uie  dlvinion  of  the 
t^rrurut  properly  *i"i  I'lillcil,  llir  pHllial  iinprewdon  ha« 
alwayjajioaU-rior  i■^■  -■-  ■  '  .^Mv  deep,  whilrt  in 
tho  rtieil  of  ths  O''  '■  ■ '  •■xtri-raely  deep, 

as  ill  tJie  genu*  .''■''  nu'limes  theire  are 

no  trace,  of  It.  a*  in  :  ''".  Of  even  iu  tlie 

section  of  ZwnWiV  r. ; :,        .■■M-IaathavceaUrely 

the  hinge  of  the  Cytltcrvcc.  M.  iii'  Ui;iinvllle  concludes  by 
oliM--rviiig,  tliat  ht  doet  not  kiiow  the  »heH«  which  havp 
served  for  the  e«t(d)li«hfflent  of  the  two  Uit-namcd  geuera 
of  Leach.    {MiilaeiJogie.) 

M.  Hang  mitkcs  Uie  genta  Ci/prirta  (bllow  .tmpMdetma  ; 
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and  Cyprina  ib  followed  by  Maetra,  Eryeina,  Cj/cla*. 
Cyirna  (and  Corbicala.  Meiferle),  Galalhea  (Bgena,  Dc 
Hiwty;  Pnlamophila,  Sow.),  CnuaiUUa^  Atlarte,  Sow. 
'Cruwtiiu,  Lam. ;  AVcunm,  Leach),  Oiiu*,  and  f^enerupu. 
"  The  genuB  Cyrena  he  thus  chai«cteruea  :— 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  wilh  an  epidcnnis,  thick,  solid,  sublngona)  or  sub- 
orbicular,  ventricose,  equivalve,  inequilateral;  umbooes 
eroded ;  hinge  composed  of  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  of 
which  the  two  posterior  are  bifid,  and  the  lateral  teeth 
nearly  always  two  in  number,  one  of  which  last  is  often 
approximated  to  the  umbo;  ligament  external  and  pos- 
terior; muscular  imprcsMons  oval,  united  by  a  pallial  im- 
pression nilliout  excavation. 

Of  these  exotic  shells,  inhabitants  of  the  nvers  ol 
warm  countries,  particularly  those  of  Asia,  M.  Rang,  fol- 
lowing Liimaick,  makes  two  groups  :— 

Shell  having  the  lateral  teeth  denlilated  {Corbicalif). 
Example,  Ct/rena  Irigonella, 

Shell  having  the  latere!  teeth  entire. 
Example,  Cyrena  cmnprtsaa. 

Venu»  is  thus  characterised  and  divided  by  M.  Rang. 
Venus,  Linn.    {I'enut  and  Cytherea,  Lam.) 
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a  passage  between  the  two  genere,  but  a  point  U  wri»«* 
at  where  the  species  become  very  distinct  from  CytUu  to 
reason  of  their  thickness  and  having  one  tooth  mijre  lolta 
hinge.  The  animal  of  the  Cyrente  wluch  M.  IXimM 
had  Hcen  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Cyda*,  aad 
approached  nearly  to  thai  of  Venm.  It  has  the  two  lotn 
of  the  manlle  united  in  their  posterior  third,  and  prohmKn 
on  tliat  side  by  two  siphons,  whith  are  sepMaled  lo  the 
base.  They  are  furnished  with  a  small  retr»Ctor  miucle, 
which  leaves  a  particular  impression  in  the  sliell. 

Tlie  number  of  species  of  Cyrena  noted  by  M.  Dediajt* 
in  his  tables  is  fourteen  living  and  twenty-five  fMil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  the  number  rf 
recent  species  recorded  is  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  foal 
twelve  only. 

Example,  Cyrena  fa$cala. 

Detcription. — Brownish-green,  with  numerouatiwwraw 
subimbricate  furrows;  violet  witliin  and  at  tbc  umbona: 
the  lateral  teeth  very  much  elongated  traoaversely  anJ 
dciitilated.  .    ,  ,,..-. 

Lt>calilg.—1bt  Chinese  riven  and  thow  of  the  Levnl 
(Lam.) 


mantle  undumed,  and  fumi^ed  witli  a  row  of  tentaculai 
cirrhi :  tubes  more  or  less  elongated,  and  mrely  separatid 
mouth  small ;  labial  appendages  small ;  branchial  wide 
foot  large,  compressed,  trenthant,  slightly  variable. 

Shell  in  general  slightly  compressed,  solid,  regular 
equivalve,  inequilateral;  not  gaping,  very  often  -- "° 
mentcdwith  longitudinal  ribs,  but  rarely 


with  transverse 


y  distinct,  and  a  little  cutred  forwaitl ; 
hiiine  composed  ol  from  two  to  four  cardinal  teeth  united 
under  the  umbo ;  ligament  thick,  exteroal,  and  convex ; 
muscular  impressions  more  or  less  rounded,  united  by  a 
pallial  impre^on  more  or  less  excavated  backwards. 

M.  Rang  remarka  that  the  shells,  which,  after  the 
example  of  Cuvier  and  De  Blatnville,  he  refers  to  the 
genus  J'eiuu,  have  been  divided  into  two  genera  by 
Lamarck,  I'enttt  AtidCgtherea ;  but  asthisdistinctionresis 
only  on  very  weak  cliaracters  of  the  shell  which  are  not 
always  completely  justified,  it  results  that  the  limits  of 
thtsc  genera  are  not,  in  some  cases,  very  easy  to  define. 

Tlie  groups  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville  suffice,  M. 
Rang  observes,  for  the  classification  of  more  than  a  hun- 
Jri'd  and  fifty  species,  without  comprising  the  fossils,  and 
which  arc  nearly  as  numerous.  M.  Rang  has  only  r- 
treiiched  fh>m  those  groups  that  which  included  the  gem 
Aetarte  of  Sowcrby,  because  he  docs  not  think  that  this 


nbe 


id  GfograpAical    DUtribution. 

'.herea)  has  been  found  at  depths 


—The  genus 


HabiU 
Veniu  (including  CylL.  .... 
varying  from  near  the  surface  to  00  fathoms,  in  mud,  and 
sand,  botli  fine  and  coarse :  species  occur  in  almost  all  seas. 

Mr.  Swunson  uiakea  the  t'enerinar,  the  third  subfamily 
of  his  TelliiiiJa,  or  Sijlid  and  Close  Bivalves,  consist  of 
the  following  genera  and  subgenera:— 

Corbit,  Lam. ;  Veaut,  Linn,  (with  the  subgenus Cram'na, 
Lam.,  and  a  notification  that  the  other  sut^enera  of  Tel- 
Una,  Vena»,  Cylherea,  and  Donax  are  not  worked  out) ; 
Cylheifa,  lAm. ;  Donax.  Linn. ;  Capm,  Lam. ;  Cun/im, 
Sw. ;  Cardium-  Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  Cardium,  Linn. ; 
Lavieardium,  Sw. ;    Uemicardium,  Sw. ;    Acardo,  Sw. ; 


uul  Papyridea 
Tlie  Family  C 


::  family  Ckamida  immediately  follows  in  Mr.  Swain- 
son'H  arrangement.     [Malacology,  l&W.) 

Mr.  J,  E.  Gray  places  the  Veneridie  as  the  first  family 
of  his  order  PkyUopoda,  with  tbc  following  genera : — 

Artemis,  Cylherea,  Meroe,  Gralclupia,  Tri^ona,  Chiont, 
Circe,  Dotiita,  Merrenaria,  Anomalocardia,  Cypreria, 
f'eniu.  Tapes,  Vetteru}>is,  and  Clemrnlia. 

The  l'enerid<v  are  immediately  followed  in  Mr.  Gray's 
nrraugement  by  (he  Cyrenidie,  which  comprise  the  follow- 
ing genera : — 

Curvna,  Geloina,^  VeUrrita,  Cyela*,  Pitidium, 

The  Cardiadie  immediately  follow.  (J^ttoptit  Mat. 
Brit.,  1S42.)  Uur  limita  will  only  permit  a  <Ietaile<l  iMtice 
ol"  a  few  genera. 

Cyrena. 

AL  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Animaux  lans 
Vertibres,'  remailu  of  the  genu  C^na  Uut  then  exists 


Mcgadesma. 

Generic  Character.— Shell  eaai\ti\e,iah\neovx\to^titi 
with  a  greenish  epidermis.  Hin^e-teeth  furrowed ;  two  12 
the  right  valves  conn i vent  at  their  base ;  thr«e  intbeWb?; 
valve,  the  inlermediate  one  advanced  and  septntri. 
Lateral  teeth  distant. 

Ligament  external,  sliort,  projecting,  convex.  N^/mjAv 
prominent.    (lAm.) 

Animal  with  a  thick  subtrigonal  body ;  the  mantle  Imtt- 
simple,  open  below  and  in  front,  closed  posteriorlv.  tiK 
prolonged  on  that  side  into  twb  equal  tubes  separated  r' 
the  base ;  two  uneaual  branthiw,  the  upper  one  fokW 
double,  four  triangular  buccal  appendages;  mouth  lanr: 
foot  lai^e,  oblong,  compresed,  subangular  anteriorl^- 
(Deshayes.) 

M.  Deshayes  gives  the  following  sucranct  history  of  lb* 

The  only  shell  belonging  to  this  genus  was  known  befi^ 
Bruguiiree  instituted  it.  Lister  figured  a.  variety  in  tr 
great  work,  and  aflerwardB  Bom  ana  Chemniti  figurnl 
also.  These  authors,  embarrassed,  doubtless,  bow  to  plaef  it 
conveniently,  arranged  it  among  the  Veneres,  in  which  tlxr  I 
were  imitated  by  Gmelin.  Bnigui^res  gave  the  name  0! 
Galalhea  to  the  genus,  and  I^amarck  adopted  that  name; 
but  M.  de  Roissv  in  Sonnini's  Huffon,  fearing  that  tho 
name,  already  allotted  to  a  genus  of  crustaceans  [Gi' 
1.ATHEA3,  might  cause  conliiaion,  proposed  that  tC 
Egeria.  '  Thu  name  however,'  says  M.  Deahayes.  *  dvl 
not  prevail,  because  in  fact  naturalists  will  always  il:~ 
linguish  with  facility  a  genus  of  cnistacea  from  a  genm  d 
shells,  even  when  both  bear  the  same  name.  If  these  it- 
fects  in  nomenclature  ought  to  be  carefiilly  avoidrd  nhn 
beings  belonging  to  different  classes  are  the  subjects,  tbr< 
would  be  intolerable  when  existent  in  genera  of  the  tant 
class,  and  then  it  is  that  a  glaring  error  should  be  nr- 
rected.  As  there  was  not  in  reality  any  grave  inconiT- 
nience  in  preserving  the  name  of  Bnigui^rcs.  it  has  ><«« 
maintained  in  all  nomenclature*.  Mr.  Sowerby  nevertie- 
lest,  in  hi*  Genera  qf  ShelU,  believing  that  he  ahould  de- 
finitively fix  the  nomenclature,  has  rcjcitt-d  both  nann 
Galalhea  and  Egeria,  and  has  substituted  (hat  of  Folawf 
philii,  whieh  ha*  not  prevailed,  that  <rf  Ualalhea  alwan 
retaining  the  preference' 

Now  much  «B  we  Bdnun  M.  Deduye^  we  muit  eols 
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L'liinil  tbu  pTTHclple  here  Uid  Aavrn,    Oane 

'/'•M  aiifu  thiiii  ^vinf;  (he  mmo  nAin«  (a 

;i:n1  rloHiTa;  Kud  \Te  wc  liajipy  la  find  thai 

'II. ti  III ■dtmtnfttv  t-imioe  wlii'n  so  eiuployLil, 

iratini;  II  or  c<7ur»e  m  &  itMi^ntioii  Tor  thiit  ^iis  to 

frliicti  It  mu  iint  altu-Jiod,  n  dniiy  ffuniag  pmiiul  oineiiK 

soolugM*.    In  ihc  very  caw  before  us  ll'  a  2outoKl(«l  Ira- 

vrlhrr  khuiilil  rrUle  thut  hn  had  c-npliiiril  n  Oulathio  ol 

-T-^cJaUnitiirithnuluiyioicvrhcllierllii'  capture  Iin<I  Ukcu 

I  o  in  llie  KA  Of  In  a  river,  0(  in  liis  uudaawd  uicQUf 

ilnmofflpo^phicnldirtribulion  should  mnvly  writa 

'iLuna  of  the  fcemui  wHh  tliu  lot^olity  opiimitft,  withoul 

■■:  i'n.-1ioi)iirw,  B«he  moat  probably  TvoulU  ilo,— wliv, 

■In  word  Galathea,  eoitJd  know  wh^tlicr  Ihe 

iholMttioeiinaniiii&I  iviuiiMant?    Dr.Leacb 

;:  L'  name  of  Eokuia  \o  b  genuh  of  Bracliy- 

I  iiuw;  and  tliough  tli«  nsnuiof  I'oTAKopniui 
tn>  ptiamciirnstiu.  it  comes  too  UBM  to  I-atreille*!!  Pqtamo- 
PNiLin:  t»mle»  wlikh  Bowdich's  nfun«  Affgatlentria  haa 
Ihn  parity. 

Id  tpite  uf  Uie  great  illffererice  which  txiits  betwcrn 
Uie  •IteU*  of '-V''"""  ^"■'^  Oahlfuia,  t>h»etvv»  M.  Deoliayes, 
Cuviw,  in  th*  Rigne  Animal,  and  M.  ie  Bliunvilk,  in 
bt*  Mdaeotneie,  tSd  not  aJopt  the  KCuus  lllMituttil  by 
DrUguI&eB:  but  then  the  uunml  of  Mfg-idfuma  was  un- 
knowTU  The  nvuni  of  lodiit  hiul  always  been  wippoacil  to 
be  the  bultilat  of  the  shell,  hut  M.  (utng  met  wilh  it  in 
abundan(.e  lunnKU  the  mouUt  of  the  riven  of  MaJagiiotle 
in  Africa  M  Deshayca  refer*  to  M.  Rang's  B^'oeml  in- 
buiini  withjubt  pn'ute.and  to  hii  escvllcnt  memoir  on  On- 
'  1  Cthp  shrill,  \a  the  tweiily-fifUi  volume  of  the  An- 
dti   ^trn>«#  Nalunrlles.     M,  Deshayev,   "ho  had 

II  ( xiimuied  many  indlvidualx,  bean  testimony  lo  the 


Mr.pt,. 


I  nf  the  Euumal  given  by  M.  Units,  imd 
'  '■    '-' ^  -- (nlldenpe,  lo  the  ge- 


'    radiation    (Oalatlwa    radinta, 
I  rita,  Sow.). 
''     !  J      ll  — L'ndir  the  epidenaia  miik-white,  marked 
'  ilh  \iultt  ln\ssj%ls  Its  bnw-,  nnd  nmamcoted  with  violtt 
r  I  .  ifpnenilli  from  two  Ui  four  111  number, 
h-ahiy—ltn.  rivert  of  Ceylon  and  of  Jndia. 
Mr   I^a.  m  lusr<i«t'">4»rfio»«l')G«)i>^y(  1833),  applies 
11  imt,  r^rna  lo  a  gemw  of  vonchifera  ffamily  Aym- 
'u  ,  and  deiKjlbis  tin  upecies  IVom  theClnitiomchethi, 
-ima     W>    need  hiudly  add  that  the  name  laimt  be 
..,gid  ^ 

Cypnco. 

fl'n^ii  r/utracttr^—Siieit  iqnivaJve,  inequilateral,  cb- 

hqiK  Iv  cnrdnte ,  iitnboneH  i^iquely  curved.    Hinge  »ith 

•  I    tt  uneijual  tvelh,  kpproximiit«id  nt  the  biue,  siimlivari- 

1     iihiwi       Lateral  tooth  diatftnl  from  tile  hin^e.  on  Ihu 

mr   side,  Bometimex  obsolete,      Nymphal  callosities 

aii.hLd,  tcnmnalcd  near  the  umbonKt  with  an  ovale 

I  1,-ament  ettcmal,  often  partly  immersed  under  the 
nni'ioitni 

U  Deshayea  obaervea  that  all  the  characters  ^iveii  by 
Lumartk  lo  the  gena*  Cj/prinn  are  not  of  equal  vnJiie.  and 
(be  that  renion  they  require  an  Bllentive  examination  be- 
fore a  rigoroua  applicauoD  of  Iheni  id  made.  M.  Dealiayex 
ftada.  like  Lamarck,  in  the  hinge  partieiilar  characters, 
which.  Milled  to  thwe  of  the  animal  made  known  by 
Aiiiller,  are  wifficieot  to  maintain  the  ^emis.  With  regard 
^'|^vvve^  to  thn  great  nymptial  caltomtiea  terminated  by  a 
"i.ile,  it  is.  he  remam.  necc^ary  to  bear  in  mind  Uiat 
'■e  calluoities  arc  in  general  very  large  in  the  Pcaeres 

I I  Ctflhnrnr,  whoH!  vSves  are  held  together  by  a  very 
'  ll  fiTiuDent.    Uue  may  remark  in  some  species,  and 

;'-i'ially  III  IhoM  which  a*  they  grow  old  become  laree 
.1  thick,  that  tho  anlerior  extremity  of  the  nymphs 
..-■DmBB  carious  by  deerees,  which  produces  a  cavity 
^:ua1]  at  fir«t,  iniieniiibly  Dccoming  larger,  and  in  advanced 
age  Himetiinci  many  lines  in  lenglli.  We  ought  nut  then 
to  give  to  this  chamRtcr  such  a  valtiA  aa  belongs  to  the 
oihftr.  in  order  to  introduce  vpecicB  into  llie  genu*;  for  by 
fsUowin;  it  riKDiousIy  one  might  anaage  yetieren.  Cytlterete, 
Sif,  among  the  Ojtiri'Uf. 

M.  Deahayc*  then  pointi  out  mean*  for  tlie  recognition 
of  tlio  Cyprtner,  whidi  appear  to  have  eacaped  Lamarck*! 
ntteiiliun.  The  animal  W  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle 
)uit«d  posteriorly,  and  they  terminate  on  ttial  side  tn  two 
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vfiyaliort  iiphon*.  or  rather  to  Iwo  perforattftnt  catBjmn^ 
ble  lo  tlioeeof  the  Ctirdla.  'fbete  tiiphoni  are  too  ilvirt  lo 
require  a  retiartor  maacle,  and  for  thti  rcMon  the  inipma- 
lioii  nf  the  mantle  ti  nlwaya  limnle  in  the  true  Cmirim». 
\n  thu  yiMcreii  the  animal,  fumiiilied  with  longer  niphona, 
U  providinl  with  a  retractor  mMnele,  tthich  produce  ■ 
moa-  or  le»  deep  InSexion  of  tlie  puUial  iraprcuiim : 
ftnally,  in  all  tho  CmriiKir  there  ought  tu  be  a  posterior 
literal  loeth  on  the  liord«r,  below  the  termination  of  the 
ligam'mt.  Tliiu,  in  characlerinng  tlnii  genus,  tlie  pi 
of  ihe  Inlcml  tooth  hecome*  inihq>ent<able,  n»  well 
form  of  the  paltial  impremion. 

If,  adds  M.  Deahayea,  allei  having  thus  recti 
netie  ehamctcra  of  tbe  CypnTiiw.  we  nook  to  apply  thtm 
to  the  same  ipeciei*  as  Larnnrck  haa  done,  we  ituiil 
find  Ihat  they  airree  nith  one  or  two  tpeciea  «nly.  tiott- 
wquenlly.  mlh  the  cxecplion  of  thew;  two  Kpceies.  all  tte 
otliera  ought  lo  he  taken  out  of  tliis  genus :  and  II.  Dm- 
hayea,  tkCtvt  examining  them  in  the  I'ari*  Munpiim,  ttlien; 
they  m'c  labelled  by  the  hand  of  Lamarck,  is  snti^fied 
that  they  all  belong  lo  the  genua  J'f>nu». 

Ill  hiJi  table*  hL  DcdhoyM  state*  the  nnmber  of  recent 
Ct/prinet  la  bv  two,  andf  of  foMi  (torltary)  vuven.  TUk 
only  apecies  noted  M  ncent  and  fowl  (Icrtiuy)  in 
itlandiea. 

The  apedea  are  generally  found  in  sandy  mud. 

Kxampla,  Cyprftin  iiluudiett. 

/^mprin/t'ori.— Shell  cordate,  traniveraely  atriated,  cn- 
vered  with  an  epidermin ;  U»e  anterior  aide  nubanpilate.  | 

/xMw/ity.— Northern  Ocean,  at  tho  month*  of  rivnta.    ,' 

There  are  varieties  differing  much  in  rice.  M-  Oeihi^te 
giv<a)  Cuprina  ru/garit  (Sow.,  (IriKn)  aa  one  ofUie  ayno- 
iiynut  of  the  apeeiex. 


irrsencn 
I  M.  the 

the  go-  I 

lythlua  ^^M 

ul  aomw  ^^^M 

tiotir-  ^^^M 

.all  tin  ^^H 


Clpiim  loIgiB^,  (Smr.) 

Foaetl  Looatitiee — Bordeaux  and  Italy, 

Cj/jtriua  occnm  below  the  chalk ;  three  species,  for  «^ 
ample,  are.  recorded  in  Dr.  Fitton's  SCraligfaphiral  Tabtt, 
two  of  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  laat  coition  of  tm- 
marek. 

Cytherea. 

Qtnerie  Character. — Shell  ei^valve,  inequilateral,  snb- 
Otbicnlar,  trigonal,  or  trausversc.     Pour  cardinal  teeth  J 


nmler  the  lunnle.  Three  divergent  cardinal  teeth  in  the 
other  valve,  and  a  fosset  at  a  little  distance  parallel  to  the 
bonier.    No  lateral  teeth.    (Lam.) 

M.  Deahayes  remai^cs,  Ih^  if  one  considers  ^enem  aa 
entirely  artificial  groups,  instituted  only  for  asaisUnce  to 
the  memory,  and  renderingthe  search  after  specie*  easy — 
if.  because  a  genua  very  numerous  in  species  ought  to  be 
divided  principally  with  this  motive,  on  the  ground  of 
some  cheractera  of  little  Talne. — the  genus  Cgtherea  ought, 
undoubtedly,  lo  be  adopted  and  preserved.  But  if  a 
genus,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  founded  on  chai-actcra 
drawn  (hira  the  organisation,  if  it  might  to  assemble  all 
the  being*  that  offer  those  cliaracters,  if  those  charactcia 
should  never  present  ambiguity  and  impossibility  in  their 
appUcation,  then  (he  genua  Ctjihrria  ought  to  be  rtj- 
jeeted ;  lor,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Dcshayi's,  it  does  not 
unite  all  tho  oondifiona  of  a  good  genus.  If,  observes 
U.  Deahayea  in  continuation,  we  exsiuine  Uie  animnls  ot 
th«  CytAmor  in  the  beautiful  work  of  P<^i,  w«  atrnll  flm! 
hardly  any  difFerenee  from  those  of  llie  J>ntfrst*.-  the  only 
one  indeed  that  deserves  notice,  and  whioh  only  belong- 
to  A  certain  number  of  Veimae*  properly  so  called,  is  that 
the  b'mlers  of  the  mantle  are  fringed,  whilst  they  are  en- 
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lire  k&d  umple  in  the  Cythareee.  Thus,  if  one  should 
take  this  character  for  the  estabUahinent  of  Kenei«,  he 
mu^t  aUmit  not  only  the  Cut/ierete,  but  litill  further  di- 
vide the  Veneret  as  reducea  by  Lamofck.  This  diviiiion 
tus  been  recently  propoied  fay  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his 
Genera  qf  Shell*,  under  the  nune  of  Pullatlra. 

The  reason  which  causes  M.  Desbftyes  to  reject  the 
ffenus  Cgthtrea  prevents  him,  equally,  from  adopting  Pid- 
latlTu.  Hiere  u,  he  obeerves,  anotnei  genui  established 
long  since  by  Foli,  under  the  name  of  Arlemit,  ajid  which 
Iws  more  claims  for  its  introduction  into  the  nomenclature 
than  either  Cytherea  or  PuUattra.  The  foot  of  ArUmit 
is  of  a  peeuliar  form,  very  different  from  that  of  Veni 
— the  posterior  siphons  are  joined  throughout  their 
length ;  the  sheila  ue  always  orbicular,  having  the  hinfe 
of  VyiMrea,  but  a  clean  and  deep  triangular  notch  in  the 
pallial  impression.  This  description  applies  to  Venua 
exoleta,  Lmn.,  and  other  approximating  species.  This 
then  would  be  the  sole  admissible  dismemberment,  not  in 
the  genua  Fenut  of  Linnmus,  but  in  a  group  wliich  might 
be  formed  of  the  genera  fema  and  Cytherea  of  Lamarck. 
Alter  this  rapid  examination  of  the  points  drawn  from  the 
animals  which  determine  M.  Deshayes  to  reject  the  (ge- 
nera Cytherea  and  Pullaitra,  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  the  shells  present  constant  characters  uf  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  adoption. 

LAmarck  states  that  in  Cytherea  there  are  constantly 
ttiur  teeth  in  the  hinge.  The  fourth  tooth  is  very  oblique, 
and  always  set  in  that  part  of  the  border  which  compntcs 
the  lunule.  This  tooui  is  in  fact  constant  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  species,  but  in  more  than  twelve,  living 

as  well  as  foaul,  which  M.  Deahayes  had  carefi" 

mined,  he  saw  this  tooth  diminish  by  little  and  li 
become  so  rudimentary,  that,  it  having  sometimes  escaped 
Lamarck's  notice,  the  latter  comprised  many  of  this 
species  in  hia  ^enus  Venut  and  placed  the  others  among  the 
Cytherece.  Il,  saya  M.  Deshayes  in  continuation,  Uiese 
observations  are  just — and  it  will  be  very  easy  lo  verify 
them  in  a  la^e  collection  of  living  and  fossil  species  uf 
the  two  gcnern— one  mav  ruk  where  the  line  is  to  fae 
drawn,  and  what  roMona&le  ground  exists  for  their  septi- 
ration? 

The  genus  PvUattra  reposm,  u  it  seems  to  M.  Des- 
hayes, on  chancten  of  less  importance  than  that  of  Cy- 
therea. These  shells  have  but  three  teeth  in  the  hinge ; 
they  are,  in  general,  narrow,  approximated,  and  diverge 
but  lillle ;  the  shell  itself  is  delicate.  In  admitting  witli 
Mr.  Sowerby  into  his  new  genus  the  greater  ™rt  of  (he 
species  of  Venerupia,  we  shall  find,  says  M.  Deshayes,  a 
certain  number  of  species  which  have  the  teeth  small  and 
approximated,  but,  in  proportion  as,  by  analogy,  we  add 
other  specie*,  these  teetn  will  be  seen  to  become  more  and 
more  divergent,  and  to  enlarge  and  thicken  in  proportion ; 
the  shell  itself  offera  numerous  modifications  and  insen- 
dble  passages  towards  the  I'enerrt  properly  so  called. 
To  thia  should  be  added  that  the  animals  of  Pultastra  and 
yenm  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  each  other 
than  to  those  of  the  Cylheretc  ;  they  have  the  bordera  of 
the  mantles  fringed,  tlie  foot  of  the  same  form,  and  the 
■iphoDs  sepante.  It  results  from  the  preceding  obaerva- 
IJona,  that  looloeists  ouglit  lo  admit  one  gr«tt  genus 
Vtnu*,  in  which  toe  Cytherea  and  PtUlattra  may  becmne 
sections,  whilst  it  will  oeoome  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
it  ArtemiM,  to  introduce  the  Uft-namea  genus  definitively 
into  the  method.  (Ammaux  nuu  Vertibrt*,  last  edit.) 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  reasoning  above  stated,  it 
will  t>c  stiU  necessary,  for  the  information  of  thooe  who 
choose  to  retain  the  genus  as  a  help  to  avoid  corfuaion  in 
■oology  and  geology,  to  give  a  nketeh  of  the  rtatiatica  gf 
Cytherm. 

The  number  of  species  noted  in  the  tables  of  M,  Des- 
hayes is  eighty-five  recent  and  fiay-nine  fosnl  (tertian) : 
of  these  CylAtrttB  eryeiiM,  chione,  nilidula,  eitrtna. 
exoltta,  CQKcentriea,  liitcHt,  ntfenun*.  multilamtlla,  and 
vervUiana  are  stated  aa  occurring  tioth  recent  and  fosHl 
(Uriiary;. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Ijunarck  the  Dumber  of  recent 
species  recorded  t*  eeventy-eight ;  and  the  number  of 
species,  foaail  only,  is  nine.  Mr.  Lea,  in  his  Contribution* 
to  Geohffu,  adds  biz  species  frcm  the  Ulsibome  beds  (ter- 
tiary of  Alabama). 
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This  remarkable  shell,  of  which  there  tat  tauty 
ties,  is  obliquely  cordate  in  shape,  of  a  roey.  roey-f 
rescent,  puruurescent,  or  vinous  colour,  trwnsven* 
rowed  with  elevated  lamellif  :  the  pofterior  border* 
shell  are  beset  with  spines,  venr  long  anddiatutii 
varieties,  and  short  and  c]aae-««i  in  others. 

LocatUy.—Tbe  seas  of  America. 


Cytherea  meretrix. 

De»rrijitioii. — Sliell  trigonal,  smooth, 
bones  spoiled  ;  posterior  surface  olivacc« 
anterior  side  angulate. 


>•  cr,th. 


Tliere  is  a  variety  zoned  with  chestnut  with  the  aide 
maigins  white. 

Cythrrtn  occur*  fossil  below  the  chalk.  Thus  Pr 
Ion  enumerate*  six  species  (none  of  which  arv  no'.K 
the  last  edition  of  l^amarck)  in  his  SlratifrrofAicni  Ti 
and  ProTflMOr  Fhillipi  reootds  CylktrM  dotahru  (c«n 
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mft   ninnMfn-.  —  Shnll    aqntvnlve,    ineqiiflaloral, 
IflrMiboffiknilar. 

Mnliniil  (cuth.  appro ximftlnt,  In  each  valve; 
ll  DOM  illv«rj>liie  nl  Ihi!  iimhn.     RitHmnl  tjgn- 

KtlilElli*  rvtfKtu  anliirior  tttiiirc. 
»lKt  Of  ■pccit*  tccnnlud  by  M.  Ut'i^vet  in  liU 
•  hiinctrtd  aiid  one  ri^cent  and  fMty-inrve  tnm\ 
i  at  tiifiw  y*narfiL  ptmi^tttia,  piieala,  galUna, 
,  nidi«t^,lirnni{niaiii,  di/wra,  geografAir^,a.nd 
ra  mrttd  aa  rec(«nt  and  (rmk)  (tcrliaiy). 
lait  adition  or  (jtraartik  Iho  number  of  mvuni 
if  ntDflj'-ux.  aiut  the  numtxtr  «r  fomil 

^  _  if«  fff  yimui  Rra  la  bn  fnunil  in  moat  aeita. 
jimt  nunicrou*  in  thont  of  warm  eouiltri**.  and 
I'M  a  moli^nilck  tlltlntiot-  rn>[n  thu  fhorp. 

Is,  Kngn-*  rarn-fllatci. 

— <lln'll  ff-nlivtc,  Irmeiluilimilly  sntcttte.  Kirt 
.;-n,u-  ir„t,,i.i.rw  bells;  nhitf  i^tlfitvritli 


pi 


'oril  Ihal  I.ftHiarcIt'a  •nccira  t» 

'.  ''I»>mn.,  that  it  ouslil  to  )ie 

n  iii'w  name  ihnuUI    be  jriTpn  to 

tarioly,  vrtili'h  tt  vety  iltaljnct.  The  nwuier  will 

lanyniacollli'-l^il  aiid  the  r.nafliaioil  lpam«<ll)> 

in  iho  Inat  cflllion  ot  thu  Animattr  saHS  I'ct- 


I^tun,— ^lll^l1  ovale  iililtm::.  very  anKiiHh.  pule- 


W*  aulijailn  a  npreMnUtiiin  of  Vtnut   {Pmllm 
Ftuinfjiu  t^  vnlgttn*. 


For  a  dMcriptina  of  fenrrupit,  we  the  artw.o  Lirnn- 

ymv«  oocun  foasi)  tadow  lh«  cTiftlk.  8«»,  for  initatice, 
manv  apncin  locnrded  in  Hr.  Pitton^i  Stratignji^ifa, 
"Ptlite.  Prortuaor  I*hi]lii)ii  rccunU  one  from  Iho  malline 
oolttB.  {G<^figy  t/  ywwAi'w.)  Sm  fnrthn'.  Dr.  ManUlI'ii 
itrgame  Rmnatm  cf  9untx,  tK- 

We  here  vroeeed  to  nolice  Lnaina^  acconlin^  to  iwLiralsi!. 

Qmfrvs  Characitf. — Bh«!l  wborbienlw,  inc((oi lateral, 
n'it-h  amall,  poinlrd.  oblique  uinbOBe*.  Tvrci  (IWiTgent  car- 
dinal teeth,  one  l)i<i(l,  and  nhi«h  are  Turiahln  or  liiaipprm- 
with  ago.  Two  Intwal  teeth ;  the  noilerioc  one  roonj  op- 
proKiroivted  to  the  canliusl  (eeth.  Two  very  lepanite  mus- 
i-ular  impreiaionn,  the  post^rinr  of  which  f>7rtti*  a  ftuna] 
prolnncaiion  which  in,  someljtne*,  veiy  long. 

M.  Dealinyee  obaerves.  Ihat  the  ^fxm»  Lueina,  u  Iji- 
marck  and  Rnipiierea  pcrceiwil.  ii  very  natunil ;  tbe 
ahcHs  have  a  pirticular  contour  (faclea),  Uiey  are  ortiicular, 
the  Interior  aurfiice  of  the  valves  it  |;mnetuated  or  -•-'-'-' 


a  rttialKiI. 


the  forni  aiid  position  of  Ihp  muMnilnr  impreBion*.  When 
the  gcniiK  i»  «tudied  liy  nieuns  of  a  great  numhof  of  upecirs. 
ime  aiiou  perceives  tliat  the  tiin^f  citric"  much,  ana  ttuit 
the  chara«tfT»  Fiffortlcd  by  thia  (lart  in  other  groupa  are 
here  but  itt  nuoll  value.  Same  spociM  have  the  hinr* 
tuutlilew,  other*  have  one  or  tivo  cardinal  teeth,  at  fli«t 
otnololo  or  rudimentary,  ofter^vanli  kivcr  snil  more  oon- 
■tiLnt.  To  ttieM  i-ardinal  lecUi  are  added,  acenrdingln  the 
Hueeies,  the  anterior  or  poatenor  latunu  tooth  ;  and  the 
Innee  la  not  complete,  Uml  i>  to  eiay,  ia  not  pravlded  with 
cardinal  and  lateral  tcelh,  except  ra  a  «naU  number  nf 
Hper.ieH.  Notwithiilnnding  these  continual  valuation"  of  the 
hinge,  one  maj  perceive  that  the  eighty-!iix  apedea.  both 
recent  and  row),  nchially  known,  bear  »onati[fal  a  rvlation 
to  each  other,  that  they  co«!J  not  be  hollar  plactil  cl«- 
wliere,  neither  could  tliey  comtitulc  other  genefii.  Some 
wwiloir'»'t*.  after  the  ewmtcle  uf  Cuvier,  retain  the  epRvni 
/■utina  of  Bnigui*re»  auJ  loriprii  of  Poll.  But  M.  TJes- 
hayei  ol)*erv<<».  that:  thcngh  the  animala  of  the  prindpn.1 
Lucintr  an  not  known,  nne  mav  tonthido  hv  analogy  an>l 
from  the  leseuiblanco  of  the  rtiOl«.  that  the  liluiitity  of  the 
two  generti  cannot  lie  well  contesled.  He  Ihirefiirc  thijil» 
that,  ax  it  ii  not  convenient  to  retain  both  genera,  am!  ua 
llial  of  Brugul&va  i«  best  known  mid  a»  old  aa  ]^)liV| 
Tiru2"ii}re*')i  name  ahimtd  be  preferred. 

Ijnnmna  [il&ecd  the  gwater  part  nf  the  iMciair  among 
l\U  yrnereg.  In  wpaniting  theao  BOieit.,  Bmrniire*,  Lfl- 
mnrclc,  ftnd  the.  irther  condiu)oi;iiti  loft  among  the  Icfiefr* 
•i>mo  ihelU  which  have  all  the  charactcra  of  tlie  Lueinir. 
See  further,  llie  last  cdBion  of  tile  ^riiotttuf  muit  Vrrti- 
6jiM,  totn.  e,  p.  222. 

The  mimbfr  of  apocioa  recorded  by  M.  Healiaycs  in  his 
labluB  ia  twenty  recent,  and  flfty-nine  fuaMl  [tertiary) :  Of 
these  Luema  tigrino,  jiunttalu,  enlimMfa,  dirancala, 
Inclea,  gibbutula,  tiiaamota.  radnla.  MUXam^ideummdn' 
aro  noliced  aa  recent  and  IbMil  (tertiary  v 

Mr.  ]«a  adds  %\x  upecica  IVom  the  ternary  of  Alabama. 

In  A  recent  tfiaXe  Litcina  has  been  ftmnd  at  dc))th»  vary- 
ing IVom  five  to  eleven  fiilhoma  in  suidy-mud  and  nmd. 
Spedeti  occur  prinoipally  in  the  aeu  of  warm  cllmato. 

The  well-known  Lucina  JamaieeniM,  Vmus  Jamnirrruii 
of  the  older  Stithonk  may  he  taken  n*  an  example. 

lu  a  tiMPiil  state  Lueuia  occura  IkJow  the  rhnlk.  See 
thB  list  of  '  Orgwile  Hemains  on  the  Yorksliire  Cunat,'  in 
I'rofeawJT  Plultip*-*  Omlogy  q/  Vurkthiri- ;  Dr.  rillOn'H 
tMratierafhiral  IJil,  &c.  fee. 

VENEKU'PIS,  orVENEKIRUJ'19.  [Ln'HOPWeibJt; 
VKNxaloat,] 

VE'NETl.    rMo«mu*N.1 

VENETIAN  SCHOOL  Of  PAINTING.  The  hirto- 
riatu  tit  Venetian  art  date  the  commencement  of  modem 
painting  in  Venice  from  the  eleventh  oenlur)*,  or  about 
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1070,  when  the  Doge  Selvo  invited  some  Greek  mosaic- 
workers  to  Venice  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  and 
m  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Venetians,  in  1204,  not  only  works  of  art,  but  artists 
also,  are  said  to  have  been  plentiful  in  Venice,  Venetians  as 
well  as  Greeks ;  only  two  however  of  the  former  can  now  be 
named,  Giovanni  da  Venezia  and  Martinello  da  Murano.  On 
an  old  wooden  sarcophagus  of  the  Beata  Giuliana,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  San  Biagio  aJla  Giudecca,  there  is  a  painting  of 
about  the  year  1262 ;  but  the  painter's  name  is  not  known  : 
it  is  in  a  rough  style,  but  Lanzi  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
Greek. 

J.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto,  who  exe- 
cuted some  works  in  Padua  and  Verona  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  nainters  of  the  Vene- 
tian states  beean  to  make  themselves  known  by  their 
works.  The  oldest  known  works  at  Padua  are  by  painters 
of  the  school  of  Giotto.  The  extensive  paintings  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  at  Padua  are  attributed 
to  Giusto  Padovano,  a  scholar  of  Giotto  and  a  Florentine 
by  birth,  though  naturalised  at  Padua.  Guariento  of  Padua 
was  also  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  was  celebrated  about 
1360:  some  of  his  works  are  still  remaining.  There  are 
also  some  works  still  extant  of  two  celebrated  Veronese 
punters  of  the  same  time  :  of  Alticherio  da  Zevio,  near 
Verona,  in  the  old  church  of  San  Giorgio,  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  James;  and  others  of  the  life  of  St.  John  by 
Sebeto  of  Verona,  in  the  same  church,  much  in  the  style  of 
Giotto,  especially  the  former.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
Jacopo  of  Verona,  who  painted  some  frescoes  in  San 
Michel  at  Padua ;  and  a  Gio.  Miretto  of  Padua,  who  exe- 
cuted some  works  in  the  great  hall  of  that  place.  There 
were  however  some  painters  about  this  time  in  Venice  and 
IVeviso  who  paintea  in  what  may  be  termed  a  national 
style ;   and  among  these  may  be  included  the  miniature- 

Sainters,  who  were  numerous  at  this  time.  Among  these 
anetti  mentions  a  Maestro  Paolo,  whose  name  he  found 
recorded  in  an  antient  parchment  with  the  date  of  1346. 
He  is  the  earliest  of  the  Venetian  painters  whose  time  and 
name  are  known :  there  is  in  the  cnurch  of  St.  Mark  a  pic- 
ture, or  ancona,  as  it  is  called,  by  him  and  his  two  sons, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  illustrating  the  history 
of  our  Saviour,  with  the  following  inscription : — '  Magister 
Paulus  cum  Jacobo  et  Johanne  iiliis  fecit  hoc  opus.' 
Lanzi  says  his  style  reminds  us  much  of  the  Greek  speci- 
mens of  art.  Tnere  is  another  painting  by  him  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Padri  Conventuali  at  Vicenza,  inscribed  as 
follows : — *  1333,  Paulus  de  Venetiis  pinxit  hoc  opus.'  One 
of  the  earliest  Venetian  painters  also  was  a  Lorenzo  of 
Venice,  who,  according  to  Zanetti,  was  paid  300  e:old 
ducats  for  an  altarpiece,  formerly  in  the  church  of  Sant' 
Antonio  di  Castello,  now  in  the  Academy,  on  which  is  his 
name  and  the  date  1358.  There  is  likewise  in  the  house 
of  the  Ercolani  family  at  Bologna  a  picture  inscribed 
•  Manu  Laurentii  de  Venetiis,  13^ :'  he  was  also  most 
probably  the  painter  of  the  fresco  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den,  in  the  cnurch  of  Mezzaratta,  near  Bologna,  marked 
I^urentius,  P. :  it  was  painted  about  1370.  Another  Ve- 
netian painter  of  this  time  was  Niccolo  Semitecolo  :  his 
name  is  inscribed  as  follows  upon  a  painting  in  the  Chapter 
Library  of  Padua : — *  Nicoleto  Semitecolo  da  Veniexia 
impense,  1367.*  This  work  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
school :  it  represents  the  Trinity  with  Oie  Virgin,  and 
some  stories  or  St.  Sebastian :  the  nude  is  tolcru}ly  well 
expressed,  and  the  design  is  bold ;  but  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  school  of  Giotto :  it  is  inferior  in  design, 
yet  equal  in  colouring.  There  are  also  two  pictures  by  this 
master  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  The  celeorated  Antonio 
Veneziano  mentioned  by  Vasari  executed  some  works  in 
Venice  about  this  time,  but  it  is  disputed  whether  he  was  a 
Venetian  or  a  Florentine.  There  arc  a  few  other  old  painters 
of  merit  of  this  period  whose  names  are  known :  Simon  da 
Ciisighe,  Niccolo  Friulano,  and  Pecino  and  Pietro  de  Nova. 
II.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  very  different  style  pre- 
vailed ;  and  although  the  artists  of  this  period  still  aesigned 
with  great  stiffness  and  in  the  Gothic  taste,  they  produced 
many  admirably  coloured  pictures  as  regards  the  brilliancy 
and  composition  of  colour,  but  in  the  local  colours  and 
reflexes  tney  were  yet  deficient.    Tlie  leaders  of  the  im- 

£  roved  style  were  some  painters  of  the  small  island  of 
lurano,  and  it  has  the  glory  of  havinc:  been  the  nursery 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  Venice :  Titian  studied  at  Mu- 
niao.    The  first  painters  of  this  plac«  were  Quirico,  Ber- 


nardino, and  Andrea  da  Marano ;  but  its  great  omaneMi 
were  the  Vivarini.  The  oldest  of  this  family  ia  Lmri 
Vivarini  the  elder,  by  whom  there  is  an  excellent  pictut 


who  lived  about  1440.  That  there  was  a  Giovanni  Vivi< 
rini  however  is  doubted  by  Ijanzi.  The  only  authority  fo: 
mentioning  him  is  the  following  inscription  upon  an  mltMr- 
piece  in  San  Pantaleone : — *  Zuane  e  Antonio  da  Mtiran 

gense,  1444.'    But  this  Zuane  is,  accordin^j^  to  lanzi,  the 
rerinan  known  as  Joannes  de  Alemania  and  Johaa  Ak- 
manus,  which  is  evident  from  the  two  following  inscrip- 
tions : — *  Joannes  de  Alemania  et  Antonius  de  MnTia»; 
pinxit,'  on  a  picture  now  in  the  Academy,  formerly  in  the 
Scuola  della  Caritik ;    and  *  Antonio  de  Muran  e  Zohs 
Alamanus  pinxit,'  on  a  painting  at  Padua.     The  remaiaiir 
artists  of  tnis  family  were  Bartolomeo,  the  brother  of  Ah 
tonio,  and  Luigi  Vivarini  the  younger.     In  the  Sala  ddir 
Antiche  Pitture,  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  there  are•eT^ 
ral  pictures  by  these  masters :   they  differ  little  in  tfrlr 
from  the  works  of  the  Bellini.     Bartolomeo  was  the  ina 
of  the  Venetians  who  painted  in  oil :    his  first  oil  pidm 
is  dated  1473 ;  it  is  in  tne  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Pado. 
In  the  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  there  is  an  excellent  picturr 
of  that  saint  with  the  lion,  by  Luigi  Vivarini  the  younevr. 
The  principal  contemporaries  and  rivals  of  the  Vivarini  n 
Venice  were  Jacopo  Nerito  of  Padua  and  Na.socchio  di 
Bassano  the  elder,  both  scholars  of  Gentile  da  FabhaoB. 
who  was  employed  in  Venice   in  the  beginning  of  tW 
fifteenth  century ;    also  Jacopo  Bellini,  Francesco  and  bt 
son  Jacobcllo  del  Fiore,  and  a  Morazone  :  also  a  Dooaio. 
and  Carlo  Crivelli,  scholars  of  Jacobello.     Jacobello  at- 
tained  great  celebrity :  there  arc  works  by  him  in  different 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  bearing  dates  from  14ul  to 
1432.    Donate  was  superior  to  his  master  in  style.     Therf 
was  likewise  a  Vittorio  Crivelli,  who  lived  about  the  end  U 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Besides    the    painters  already  mentioned,  there  wm 
others  of  equal  merit  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  in  B«^ 
gamo  and  Brescia.    In  the  former  place  a  Commendnno ; 
in  the  latter  Brandolin  Testorino  and  Ottaviano  Brandiw: 
also  a  Vincenzio  Civerchino  at  Crema ;  Stefano  da  Zevio  c 
Sebeto,  a  painter  of  great  ability,  and   a  Vincenzio  di 
Stefano,  his  son,  at  Verona:  the  latter  was  the  master  if 
Liberale,  who  became  the  best  painter  of  Verona  of  ha 
time.     At  Verona,  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiftrrnth 
century,  was  Vittore  Pisanello,  who  executed  manv  cele- 
brated works  in  Venice  and  in  Rome,   but  they  have 
all  perished ;  there  are  however  yet  a  few  of  hisi  workj 
at  Verona.     From  the  accounts  of  Pisanello's  works,  thn 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  superior  description,  espi- 
cially  in  design.    He  surpassed  all  his  contemporarii-s  ia 
painting  horses  and  other  animals ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  famous  medalists  of  his  time.    Jacopo  Tintorello  acii 
Marcello  Figolino  of  Vicenza  were  Hkewise  distinguishei 
artists  of  this  period;  the  latter  painted  in  an  orirnal 
manner,  and  if  the  period  assigned  to  him  by  Kidolfi  be 
correct,  1450,  he  had  a  better  knowledge  of  light  and 
shade  and  perepective,  and  a  greater  delicacy  of  execution, 
than  perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries.     The  greate*: 
master  however  of  this  period  was  Francesco  Squarcione  of 
Padua,  who  formed  ther^  the  greatest  school  of  painten 
ever  brought  together  by  one  man:  he  had  137  s4*ho1an. 
and  his  museum  of  drawings  and  antiques  was  the  richest 
known  at  that  period.    He  had  himself  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  dnwingv  of  the 
best  remains  of  antient  art.    He  lived  in  great  affluence. 
and  divided  many  of  his  commissions  amone:  his  scholarw 
The  celebrated  illustrated  book  of  anthems  in  the  church 
of  the  Misericordia,  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantcgna,  ii 
now  by  competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  commu- 
sions  of  Squarcione  executed  by  his  numeroua  scholars. 
There  is  only  one  work  at  Padua  known  to  have  been  done 
by  Suuarcione,  painted  for  the  Lazara  family  in  1462 :  ii  a 
excellent  in  colouring,  in  expression,  and  in  perspective. 
Mantegna,  Marco  Zoppo,  and  Jacopo  Bellini  were  scho- 
law  of  Squarcione.     Treviri  also  had  its  diatinscuishiJ 
painters  at  this  time :  the  following  are  mentioned  by  his- 
torians :   Antonio,  Liberale  da  Campo,  and  Giorgio  di 
Trevigi :  San  Vito  also  had  iU  Andrea  Bellunello.  who,  m 
hs  countiymen  thought,  rivalled  both  Zeuxisand  Apelki; 
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y  with  him  ww  UomRniuu  di  TolmeMO. 

wib  tbc  end  of  the  ftftepnlh  contuiy.  abtwl. 

. .  ■  jrt*t  rhivD^  took  pliim-  in  tho  Vrnelinn  nwUiiwl 

■  mloannit:  tliu  nlil  tiirtiniilB  iif  potutiD^  lu  dutiiinpei' 

"■' — ipiini),  ninl   wilh   (pims,   &c.    [i  bum iO J.  wen  laid 

tor  what  in  now  generally  enjlcd  oi!  poinlis^-    Tlils 

Idhod    lias    introduced    ialo  Vitaicu  by  Aatociello  <la 

iMina,  who  liul  Ivtmt  it  in  Flaniiers  or  John  vnn  Ky ck. 

ftr  or  Omt^Qs.  liltuwbie  nucboiar  ot  Vtui  Eyck,  i>  mud 

0  h*  lutvu  vuilcd  Vonicc.  Ttiti  fint  Veaetiuiis  who  dii^- 
Kuidied  thenuelvei  in  the  navr  nwthotl  wore  Die  Vivo- 
l^sad  th«  Ballini.  GiuMtnni  Bi^llini  Awiuircd  Ili«  re* 
'  "  1  uT  Uie  RUMt  [Jii'tiiii^iHliiKl  [Wiulur  oC  hu  time  in 

:  he  painted  rrara  l4$l  until  lAl0,iuid  excoulcd 

Biy  wwkn  of  variouB  degrcca  of  merit,  highly  finuiheil, 
ImoUy  coloured,  but  perhit{i<i  nlwity^  in  u  dry  manner ; 

1  S^uNH  however  are  fr<^qtl«nt1y  wt^ll  drawn,  and  his 
ptoHon  WW  often  excellent.  Unlike  rao«t  nunters.  he 
ipiwrtd  na  he  ercw  old,  and  eondi'iicendvl  to  lionow 
BUtiee  A«m  ttnitli^otingcr  ina*tcni;  he  cndcftToared  in 
I  latai  woikit  to  imitate  the  dtnuen  and  i-uloitrino;  of 
■rnoao,  hii  own  ]>ii)nl.  Hi*  elder  brother  Gunlile  U«l- 
L  thouKli  v«Ty  inrvrior  to  him,  also  acquired  a  ntnai 

'  i  he  WM  iienl  liy  the  Venetian  Kovernment  to  Con- 

inopk  to  point  the  pvrtr&lt  of  MiUiomet  II.  and  other 

t.    The  Sultan  had  Mnt  to  Venice  for  a  painter.  Tlie 

4  of  the  Belliiu,  more  partiuulMly  uf  CiiciYiuuii,  wan 

■™u»  ami  L-clc))Wcd ;  hnl  ae,  with  the  exception  of 

lortrione  and  Titian,  tlieif  nuhokr*  pointed  ia  a  style 

nrly  identical  with  their  mitatert,  it  wdl  be>uDlcient  here 

neotion  the  names  of tlie  principal — llellin  Bellini.  Giro- 

10  Mocelto.iVicolu  Moreto,  Marto  MarrialcGiambaltiila 

».  Giovanni  Martini,  and  MaKino  da  Udine.  or  Felle- 

Ino  di  8an  Daniellu.    Tliero  were  other*  who  painted  in 

larvat  stjlen  and  twlong  to  other  itehoolii.    Oiovanni 

llini  hud  two  duitinguiihed  rivalx,  and  pei-haps  Hiiperior«, 

Vittore   Oarpuucio   of  Venice    and  Mnrco   Biututi  of 

iFriiili:  wme  of  the  works  of  the  latter  are  the  finest 

icimea*  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Gotliic  F>tylc  tlial 

JVC  ever  been  produced. 

■"The  painters  of  the  Venetian  Slates  at  the  end  of  the 
leenlli  ocntury.  contemporary  with  the  school  of  Bellini, 
IK  very  iiunieroun,  and  many  of  them  painters  of  great 
■Ht.thoueh  moro  or  lew  foirowers  of  tlie  old  style.    The 
were  Carlos  Cimo,  Vittore  Belliniaiio,  and  Jacopo  Mon- 
uia ;  others,  wlw  approached  newer  to  the  ntw  style, 
Vinceniio  Catena,  Cordegliaghi,  Francesco  Biasolo, 
_  GiroUmo  di  Santa  Cioce, 

Aa  the  nchoul  of  Squorcione  at  Padua  was  opposed  to 
it  of  the  ll(ilUni  at  Venice,  and  its  nnmeron>>  fotlowera 
bpteU  a  style  di»tinot  from  that  of  the  Venetian  pnintett, 
'  '  '    prevailed  elsewhere  throughout  the  jtatc,  it  i*  un- 
iceuHi^-  to  mention  them  h«re:    Ihe    beat    of    tiiem 
inled  in  the  style  of  Mantr^ia,  who  establiaheii  a  dis- 
ict  school  at  Mantua.    Franeeseo  da  Ponte,  n  native  of 
cenia,  and  the  two  Montagna  und  Bonconnigli,  llkewinc 
Vicenxa.  though  liom  so  near  to  Pnihin,  were  followers 
the  school  of  the  Bellini,     Francesco  da  Ponte  waa  the 
inder   of   the   Bossanese   school .-    Bonconsi^ili,    called 
isealoo,  was  Ihe  beO.  of  all  the  painters  of  Vicenza  of 
period ;   in  llie  Oratorio  de'  Turchini  there  is  a  Ma- 
I  a  throne  surrounded  by  four  Saints,  by  him, 
by  some  reckoned  tiie  finest  picture  in  Vicenui. 
.  Verona,  at  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  Mxteenth 
intiny,  were  Domenico  Moroite  and  nie  son  Francesco, 
"".  also  Ginilamo  dn'  Libri,  who  m^  be  reckoned  among 
best  maalers  of  Ihe  old  school;  Girolaino  da'  Libri  was 
moftt  cciebmted  miniature  painter  of  hia  lime  in  Italy, 
.seta  at  thi«  period  had  also  its  distinguished  painters, 
Pioravante  tiirramola  and  Paolo  Zoppo;   and  Andrea 
nvitalt,  a  scholar  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  acquired  a  ^eat 
itaJion  at  13erE;amo.    The  art  of  inlaying  with  stained 
lU  of  different  tcloiir*  was  pradiied  with  great  perfea- 
st  thin  lime :  thn  followini^  Brtiiits  are  mentioned  by 
having  allrancd  ^eal  distinction  for  this  species 
-Fra  Giovanni   da   Verona,   Fra  Vincenzo  dalle 
^■cebe,  Fni.  Kaffoetlo  da  Brescia,  Fra  Damiano  da  Be) 
I,  Gian  Fiancoteo  Capodiferro,  and  Bftrtolomeo  da 
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W.  WhiUt  the  artials  of  tho  neijt;hbouting  citiN  oT 
Venice  ware  with  nioie  or  le«s  sucuens  contentvdly  folkw 
in^f  Ihe  dry  manner  of  Bellini,  it  wm  compteteJy- exj^ocM 
nt  Venice  ItHcIf  by  two  of  his  own  sefaolBni,  (iiargio  Bar- 
barelli  di  Castclfmnco,  contmOQly  called  Uiuri^onr,  and 
Ticiano  Veeellio  da  Ciukirc,  or  Titian.  Tlie  formur  waa 
bom  in  14(j,  Hod  died  in  1511;  the  Inlter,  boni  in 
l-reo,  OiuJ  in  LWC.  Giarg:lon<i  ititroduced  ouinpl«lcly 
a  new  style  of  Hrt ;  he  diiearded  everything  cooven- 
tional.  and  worliod  npon  the  priodpio  thai  the  oxact 
imitation  of  the  effect  of  nature  as  a  whole  was  Uw  tme 
object  of  a  painter,  whaterer  might  he  the  naliuc  or  pur- 
poae  of  his  rrptrarntntion :  the  diffieulHea  of  nxcculion  in- 
volved in  llie  earryiDK  out  this  principle,  thvuKli  a  m^ 
tprial  one,  are  imnienev  ;  the  greiitcst  of  them  riow«ver, 
local  colour  and  tone,  are  those  which  the  paiotcn  at' 
Venice  appear  to  have  most  ftilly  nai^tered.  Miiul  ius 
ever  been  leM  an  objecl  of  study  with  the  Vcnetinn  atttat* 
of  this  and  the  following  petioiU,  than  the  mere  uic^orial 
ropresentalion,  which  appean  ecnemlly  to  have  been  llie 
end  of  nil  their  works :  they  paFiited  for  tlie  pictured  sake 
only,  nut  for  the  Icoon  or  moral  that  the  pictute  ni^hl 
convey,  a  Myl«  properly  dcsi^ialed  by  the  nmampnlaj. 
Giormone  was  tho  nrst  to  imitate  tho  lexlurv*  ofnlulEi: 
he  painted  all  hU  dntpencs  from  the  actual  stulT  ropre- 
■enttd.  and  painted  drapcriesof  many  different  suUtnjices. 
Before  his  tunc  all  dn)ierii.Ts  were  made  of  the  same  nia- 
leiial,  and  differed  only  in  their  voloun  or  pattern*.  He  i* 
to  have  been  ttrat  led  to  the  study  of  tune  in  Itj^hl  and 
sliade  ii'Uin  wcini;  the  works  of  IJonardo  da  Vinci,  Hi* 
drawing  wm  ^oud,  and  his  Imndlinj;  bold  yet  ciueftil. 
IVhclher  Giorgionc.  if  ho  had  lived  longer,  would  have 
executed  KreaL  works,  in  which  every  part  and  object 
would  have  been  as  perfectly  executed  as  some  ot  liis 
■ingle  fibres  and  their  costumes,  mii&t  rvniaia  a  nutter  of 
opinion.  This  excellence  was  neeomplishcd  by  'Titiaii, 
and  with  a  lioldnew  of  execution  In  his  beitt  works  (in  hi* 
earJieut  he  finished  higiijy)  which  ftir  snrpassee  that  of 
Giorgione  :  on  which  acoounL  though  ariginally  an  iinitB' 
tor  of  the  style  of  Giorj^one,  he  U  deservedly  accounted 
his  superior,  and  is  universally  considered  the  foiunlerof 
the  ^reat  Venetian  school  of  painting.  Titian  wn*  in 
nothing  ideal,  but  true  in  almost  everything  ttial  he 
painted,  if  not  in  detail,  at  least  in  griicrul  effect,  llis 
scrupulous  imitation  of  the  effect  of  every  object  neoe*- 
■arily  excluded  the  ideal  from  his  works  ;  and  if  his  draw- 
ing IS  not  Ihe  most  chaste  in  ttyle  or  correct  in  proportion, 
it  la  at  least  natui'af,  and  is  not  «o  inferior  that  lus  other 
excellences  do  not  compensate  for  its  inftriorily  ;  id  com- 

SBttion  he  was  generally  simple,  but  sometimes  grand- 
colour,  local  and  absolute,  he  is  allowed  to  have  sur- 
passed all  other  painters;  in  Isadscapc,  few  have  surpassed 
him ;  in  portrait,  few  have  equalled  liim.  Hib  prmcipai 
niaslerpieces  are  eonsidered—Sl.  Peter  Martyr,  JQ  the 
church  of  Sanii  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Assumpli>>n  of 
the  Virgin,  in  Ihe  Academy  at  Venice;  and  the  Martyr- 
dotn  ol^  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  Escuria]  in  Spain,  or  at  llie 
churcli  of  the  ,Iesuil8  at  Venice :  his  numerous  portrailx, 
and  Vennaes,  as  they  are  called,  are  well  known.  [VircaL- 
I.IO,  Tizi*NO.]  The  scholars  of  these  two  great  painters 
were  numerous.  The  following  celebrated  masters  were 
among  Ihe  scholars  of  Giorgione :  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  Francesco  Torbido,  called  11  Moro, 
Pieiro  Luzio,  called  Larotto  (and  bv  Vasori,  Morto  da  Ful- 
Xw\  and  Lorenzo  Lu£ii.  'The  scholars  and  imitatots  of 
Titian  were  likewise  numerous,  but  the  painted  who 
might  be  strictly  termed  his  scholars  arc  very  few.  He  is 
said  to  have  instructed  his  brotlier  Francesco Veeellio,  who 
was  an  excellent  painter,  but  Titian,  through  jealousy, 
according  to  report,  persuaded  him  to  turn  merchant ;  his 
own  eon  Urozio  Vecellio  was  likewise  a  good  painter,  and 
there  were  still  four  other  painters  uf  this  ^jcily :  Maroo 
Vecellio,  the  nephew  of  Titian;  Tiriano  Veeellio,  the  eon 
of  Marco,  called  Tiiianello  to  distinguish  him  from  Titian; 
also  a  Fabrizio  and  a  Cesare  Vecellio.  Of  his  srholim,  the 
principal  were — Paris  Bordone,  a  painter  of  Ihe  greatest 
ability  :  he  was  only  a  short  time  the  scholar  of  Titian, 
and  liltimatety  adopted  n  style  of  his  own,  though  varying 
in  nothing  essenlial  from  that  of  Giot^one  or  Titian. 

Two  of  Titian's  most   celebrated  I'oUnwers  were   GirO- 
lamo  di  Tiziano  and  Bonifario  of  Verona,  though  called 
Veneniano  by  Vasari  and  others.    To  enumEnttc  (lie  fol- 
lowers of  Titian,  or  Giorgione,  or  those  who  imilateil  the 
Vou.XXVt.— ■i^ 
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charACteristies  of  their  styles,  would  be  to  enumerate 
nearly  all  the  painters  of  Venice  of  this  period,  besides 
xnany  of  those  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  There  are  how- 
ever yet  a  few  names  to  be  mentioned  of  painters  con- 
temporary with  the  two  great  leaders  of  this  school,  who, 
though  tnev  did  not  paint  in  their  style,  yet  executed 
works  which,  in  point  of  style  of  design,  brilliancy  of  co- 
lour, and  composition,  are  little  infenor  to  theirs : — Lo- 
renzo Lotto,  Jacopo  Palma  the  elder,  Giovanni  Cariani, 
and  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  an  excellent  portrait-painter, 
who  was  killed  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIIL  of  England, 
at  Boulogne  in  1544.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  Titian  also,  and  his  chief  rival  in  Venice, 
was  Gian  Antonio  Licinio  (bom  1484,  died  1540),  com- 
monly called  Pordenone,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the 
Fiiuh.  He  painted  much  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  buti 
with  still  greater  force  of  light  and  shade ;  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  best  of  the  Venetian  fresco-paintere.  There 
were  many  in  Venice  who  considered  that  Pordenone  sur- 
passed Titian :  Zanetti,  in  speaking  of  these  two  rivals, 
says,  in  the  style  of  Pordenone  there  is  as  much  manner 
as  nature,  in  that  of  Titian  nature  predominates.  Por- 
denone formed  a  numerous  school :  Pomponio  Amalteo 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  his  scholars,  who  himself 
also  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  Sebastiano  Seccante  was 
a  distinguished  painter.  The  following  imitators  of  the 
style  of  Titian  are  also  deserving  of  mention  : — Andrea 
Schiavone  di  Sebenico,  called  Medula ;  Ludovico  Fiumi- 
celli,  of  Trevigi ;  Francesco  Dominici,  also  of  Trevigi ; 
Gio.  Battista  Ponchino,  of  Castelfranco ;  Damiano  Maza 
and  Domenico  Caropagnola,  of  Padua ;  Giambattista  Ma- 
ganza,  in  Vicenza ;  AJessandro  Bonvicino,  called  II  Mo- 
retto  di  Brescia  (a  painter  of  superior  powers — he  formed 
several  good  scholars)  ;  and  Romanino  Savoldo  Gambara 
and  Pietro  Rosa,  of  Brescia— the  first  was  the  master  of 
Girolamo  Muziano,  who  atterwards  distin^ished  himself 
at  Rome ;  the  second  was  known  at  Venice  as  Girolamo 
Bresciano.  There  were  also  many  other  painters  of  merit, 
of  the  school  of  Titian,  in  various  other  cities  of  the  Vene- 
tian state  ;  but  the  limits  Of  this  article  will  not  admit  of 
them  all  being  enumerated  by  name. 

It  remains  yet  to  mention  three  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  golden  age  of  Venetian  painting,  as  this  period 
is  called— Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto ;  Jacopo  da 
Ponte,  called  Bassano ;  and  Paolo  Cagliari,  called  Veronese. 
Tmtoretto  (bom  1512,  died  1494),  so  named  from  the  trade 
of  his  father,  a  dyer,  is  generally  called  the  pupil  of  Titian, 
but  he  remained  only  twelve  days  with  him,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  he  was  very  young.  [Tintoretto.]  He  pro- 
fessed to  colour  like  Titian,  and  to  draw  like  Michel  An- 
gelo :  his  practice  however  did  not  accord  with  his  pro- 
fession, for,  compared  with  Titian,  he  was  cold  in  colour- 
ing, and  t'Xtremely  heavy  in  light  and  shade ;  he  was  fond 
of  violent  contrasts  and  ereat  masses  of  light  and  shade ; 
in  design,  though  muscular,  he  was  often  lean  and  incor- 
rect ;  and  in  his  compositions  he  was  fond  of  many  figures, 
generally  thrown  together  without  arrangement.  He  was 
however  extremely  unequal  in  his  works,  some  of  which 
are  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  the  Venetian  school ; 
his  masterpiece  is  generally  considered  the  Miracolo  dello 
Schiavo,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice :  he  put  his  name  to 
this  picture  and  to  the  two  following— the  Oucifixion,  at 
San  Rocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  Many  of  Tmtoretto's  greatest 
pictures  arc  merely  dead-coloured,  and  that  in  a  most 
careless  manner :  he  was  extraordinarily  rapid  in  his  exe- 
cution,— he  acquired  the  name  of  II  rurioso  in  conse- 
mience :  Sebastian  del  Piombo  said  that  Tintoretto  could 
(to  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  years.  Bas- 
nano  (bom  1510,  died  1592)  commenced  as  an  historical 

gainter  in  the  grand  style,  and  as  an  imitator  of  Titian ; 
ut  after  he  left  Venice  he  changed  it  for  an  original 
style  of  his  own  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  taste 
for  such  works  into  Italy.  He  painted  landscapes,  animals, 
domestic  scenes,  kitchens,  &c.,  and  various  utensils  for 
clrinkinjr,  &c.,  particularly  of  brass.  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Venice  is  a  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  ; 
in  which  he  introduced  all  the  birds  and  animals  that  he 
had  drawn  elsewhere :  his  greatest  excellence  was  his  co- 
lotirinjr*  He  broucrht  up  four  sons  as  painters,  but  they 
were  inferior  to  their  father.  Paul  Veronese  (bom  1528, 
died  IfiSS),  though  in  his  principles  of  colouring  idetitical. 


with  the  other  great  masters  of  Venice,  from  the  fpl» 
dour  of  his  great  compositions  may  be  said  to  haTC  fonMi 
a  new  style  of  his  own.  He  was  wnd  of  crowds  of  people, 
arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  the  inifr 
nation  and  colour  could  accomplish,  filling  hit  bA 
grounds  with  piles  of  the  richest  architecture.  He  mm 
however,  as  Aigarotti  says,  careless  in  design,  and  in  » 
tume  extremely  licentious ;  but  his  fancy  was  nohlt,  hk 
invention  inexhaustible,  and  even  his  faults  are  pleaan^ : 
one  can  scarcely  look  at  his  magnificent  pictures  without 
longing  to  be  a  party  in  the  scene.  One  of  his  grtndeil 
compositions  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Lowvw— i 
vast  composition,  more  than  20  feet  high,  and  upwirii 
of  30  wide  :  it  contains  al>out  150  heads,  many  of  wfaid 
are  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  pff- 
sons  of  his  time.  Paul  Veronese  was  the  real  master  rf 
Hubens.  Verona  had  at  this  time  three  other  paintai 
little  inferior  to  Paul  himself:  Battista  d'Angelo,  ealWd 
Del  Moro,  scholar  and  son-in-law  of  Torbido  ;  Domenep 
Ricci,  called  Bmsasorci ;  and  Paolo  Farinato,  called  degl 
Uberti. 

Of  the  assistants  and  scholars  of  Paolo  the  most  diitiD- 
guished  were  his  brother  Benedetto  Cagliari,  who  generi.% 
painted  his  architecture  for  him ;  his  son  Carlo  Cai^liiil 
called  Carletto,  who  died  young;  Grabriele  Cagliari,  lik^ 
wise  his  son ;  and  Battista  Zelotti,  the  most  di&ngmshed 
of  all  his  followers. 

V.  After  the  time  of  the  great  masters  just  spoken  of.ii 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Venetian  school  of  painttnc 
declined  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  the  Florentine  (fad 
after  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  Many  of  the  Venetisa 
of  this  period,  mistaking  apparently  brilliancy  for  art,  cd- 
tivated  little  besides  colour,  and  many  of  their  pictures  vt 
mere  compositions  of  silks,  satins,  and  other  stuffs.  There 
were  however  several  good  painters  during  this  periM  of 
decline.  Jacopo  Palma  the  younger  (lK>m  1544,  died 
about  1628)  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  erei! 
painters  of  the  last  period  and  the  mannerists  of  thii 
Lanzi  calls  him  the  last  of  the  good  age  and  the  fint  of 
the  bad.  He  painted  somewhat  between  the  style*  ef 
Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  ;  had  many  defects  ana  nnay 
beauties,  and  produced  many  bad  and  several  adminbit 
pictures.     Boschini  relates  thatGuido  and  Guercino.wlM 


of  Palma ;  he  is  known  lor  an  uncritical  work  on  ptintiiie. 
principally  on  the  style  and  works  of  the  Venetian  paintin 
of  his  own  and  former  times,  entitled  'La  Carta  dri 
Navegar  Pittoresco.'  Tlie  following  painters  we.**  tfce 
principal  contemporaries  of  Palma,  who  painted  somewbit 
in  his  style  :— Leonardo  Corona,  Andrea  Vicentino,  Santo 
Peranda,  Antonio  Vassilacchi,  called  L'AHense;  Piftre 
Malombra,  and  Girolamo  Pilotto.  Giuseppe  Porta,  ctHed 
Salviati,  Matteo  Ponzone,  the  scholar  or  Peranda,  tai 
Pietro  Damini,  scholar  of  Gio.  Battista  Novelli,  were  like- 
wise three  of  the  best  painters  of  this  time. 

In  1G30  and  IG^M  many  painters  were  carried  off  by  (he 
plague,  which  visited  Venice  in  those  years ;  and  tjaeetoC 
the  excellences  of  the  great  masters  were  after  that  tinr 
still  more  rare  in  the  works  of  the  surviving  pttnten  of 
Venice.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth   century  the 
style  of  M.  A.  Caravac:gio  and  the  Naturalisti  began  to  pre- 
vail there,  and  several  foreigners  supplanted  the  Venetiia 
painters  in  public  estimation  in  Venice  itself.    The  M- 
lowers  of  Caravaggio  in  Venice  were,  on  account  of  their 
dark  shadows,  called  by  the  Venetian  painters  the  Teoe- 
brosi :  the  pictures  of  the  masters  of  this  school  are  darl 
from  two  causes— from  their  style  of  colouring  and  from 
their  practice  of  painting  upon  dark  grounds,  upon  whidi 
the  middle  tints  never  stand.    The  pictures  painted  oe 
such  grrounds  darken  after  a  time,  and  high   lights  sad    > 
deep  shadows  are  all  that  appear.      Of  tnese  Natort-   i 
listi  and  Tenebrosi,  Pietro  Ricchi  of  Lucca,  called  II  Lnc* 
chese,  was  one  of  the  best ;  others  were  Carlo  Saracen. 
Francesco  Kusca,  Stefano  Pauluzzi.  Matteo  da'  Pitocdn. 
and   Bastiano  Mazzoni.     Of  strangers  distingfuished  iB 
other  stjrles  the  following  were  the  most  successful :  As- 
tonio  Triva  of  Reggio,  a  scholar  of  Guerctno  ;    Bemnde 
Strozza,  his  scholar  I^ngetti,  and  Niccolo  Casaana  of 
Genoa;    Antonio  Bavarense  of  Bavaria;   and   Federico 
Cervelli  of  Milan,  the  master  of  Sebastiano  Ricci.    Tbe 
painters  of  this  period  who  still  follow^  tbe  style  of  tbe 
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flf  the  Veiuttiui  aehwil  vtia  Giovuuii  Con- 
Bad  kw  Ktw!u-  TilMiria  TitivlU,  ivlebiuLfd  purtnit 
■;  abu  Girakmo  PoiiiilicMon,  I'ktie  I)«ll(it(i,  ami 
lUelfl.  wi^U  knunn  fur  bi*  Livn  nf  tli«  Venetian 

R'  Lo  MwHvi^ilt!  Uuir  Aj1«.  uovutu  k  Viu  doffli 
Ucn  Vcneli  u  iJnIle  Stuto,' :;  vaU.  -)to..  Veiiiuv, 
UcJi  ia  cue  ot  the  but  nf  tliu  luihaii  mitl(«  nr  l!ii» 
Bidolfl  nui  a  natiyv  of  Vemna.  wluuu,  of  nil  Die 
Uic  Vmutiiui  iitiittf.  what  it  atam  {ico^frl^  tl)« 
■-^.-  ityle  btUl  jinviuliui  Vritli  Ivut  deUtTionition. 
ir«n>Uri,  th«  follMir  of  Alevwuittru,  vallvl  fiulu- 
Mutlro  Turctii.  Ballad  L'Urlwtto,  anil  Puijutle 
UBUiigat    tbi!    bitat    liolulcr*  uf   their    lilUC. 

I  of  VeroD&. 

liomWPoiiun  19y(l,di>.i 
iijjr  Uie  worlu  of   Tili.  . 
'  puiitni'Ol'lttbt toll'''  ' 
laa  u  onubf  li.e  brU  ul    Jj..  .  . 
el)  i*  tbn  Miiritu|;i*  «I  Cojiil,  i.>   m.i-  .h.iu.-ujj  ut 
SoftUgGTo,  lui  piiucipiJ  kvlwl^'.  (iW  A<.t(»uttd 

I  great  [ininter  of  Paduft  of  tliii  time  wu  Pivlro 

iMinetiuids  ciilleU  LiLifrtJnii,  bom  iLe  oUituwler  gf 

In  Vwiiiiat,  of  whit'h  hii  pninluil  mtuiy.  At  ^luoiua 

'le«  of  tluttefaool  wiu'i)  vtUI  ptiucrved  to  &  m 

degrae  by  Alt-saanilto  Mtiguuit,  na  imittilor 

jncw  ftnd  Z«li>tli ;   Krnn<-'niiio  MaJl'«i.  «i.-llolAr  tit 

ij  Giulia  (^niioni.  adiolw  ol'  Puluvtuiiiio ;  t.nd  Bdr- 

OittadeUa,  tbe  Hclioltir  of  Cerpioni. 

t/U  the  «ad  of  tliB  auvcntcviilh  ccntui^  no  pArtictiliu 

jpRvuW  ill  Vcoii^t,  Bod  aii  lite  vuioua  <iIhjih.-i<  of 

niK  hud  their  votuiM :  lantl>ca{>«,aiclntertt)re,  bnlUn, 

auinn  pdalcn  wcti'  klika  auincrou*.    jC«nctli  «Mm 

ttun  Muti  aa  Dtttuy  slyleti  M  piniilcn  in  V<'ui<->!  nt  the 

>f  thii  *cv«nteenih  csntiiry.    lii  historical  pitiolinft 

ter  ttie  warkx  of  thu  Bolognciv  puintcn,  »)>  in  »lmo*t 

""■^     city  «t  Uiia  Itmo,  were  likowiiw  in  Venioo  thp 

i»  ot  Atlftx^ioQ.     Slil).   tayi  Lniia,  Ili«   old 

were  not  on  ttiia  ncoount  undrmted,  hut  woi-a 


IB  the  L'reitt  autslun,  but  wh&t  tliey  KBiucd  in  bril* 
ithfy  lo»t  in  truth:  in  drawing  nonwti-  and  in 
lllivnM  oftho*cpnint«n  had  the  Advnnltiiie  of  their 
.  mon,  lint  u)  tnwe  nmeot*  tlie  Veneiituia  were 

PT  diiilJnKui*h«d.  Of  tliMU  )iaintcr«  tht  follotv^jiig 
mentioned:  Andrea  C«lc*ti.  wlio  painted  Mmo- 
lin  thi>  Mylf  of  {laniVBj^^u.  hut  moru  s«n«nily  in 
jrltt  of  Paul  Veronewi  than  of  any  other  miMter ;  lukl 
tio  Zwichi  of  E*tc,  better  knoim  tor  the  miniher 
Mteriincd  for  the  meiit  of  hin  workx,  painted  libewiae 
imm  in  the  irtyle  of  Oaravii£K>o  and  aomrtimij's  in 
r  'nnlorvllo.  In  tlit  Suiiola  di  San  ]tout.<o  tbeic  i>  n 
-atcd  picture  hjr  him  ofthe  Plapic  of  Vi'uic«  in  tfflO, 
ippotiile  to  it  m  ILuit  plu'e  there  in  apicturo  of  tht 
iljon  nan  the  Pla^^e.  by  hi»  notiolar  Piciro  Negri. 
<«co  '{Vovimni  wa*  oho  one  of  hit  eehokr*.  but  he 
I  v*riy  in  Kmn«.  To  theitc  rosy  be  addod  the  namot 
lonio  Molioari,  Antoniu  IteUuui.  Oiotuwi  ticttala, 
inlonio  Pumiani.  and  Nir^oln  Baiabiiii.  TIi«  !iu>t 
le  lolitilar  of  Carlo  Maraltn  m  Hnmu,  and  many  of 
iturc*  ve  painted  entirely  in  t)w  Kumnn  Btyln.  Ilut 
«:  dktiaioiutiod  ptiinti't  and  a  Witrr  drauj-hlMnaii 
my  of  ih«»<--  waa  Gctgorio  Laxuuint.  wiio  puinted  in 
rltof  Uie  beHt  Aoli;>im««e  and  tlomaii  painittm  of  thi^ 
iHiouirh  ho  mm-  !««  Vcnico.  Antonio  Pdloxfini 
lift  luuav  in  variuua  counlruMi  of  Kuroji«.  Jneopo 
H*l*o  ailniued  ^eat  cdebrity,  leu  in  Venieu  how- 
pn  in  Enffland,  in  Germnny.  nnd  iu  Spain  ;  hlx  ^\<- 
kte  «itn.-mely  briitht  and  brilliant.  Other  diitin. 
rd  punlen  cif^thik  am  entitled  U>  h«  ni«iUoneil  «rent 
ialU«t)iPittoniandGiainballi(lAl*iaz(ctla:th«  former 
itebnt«it  for  hia  piolumi  with  ItKurw  of  n  xmall  a»a ; 
tter  wail  celebrated  tor  hia  ponerful  eilVota  iif  liu^t 
Ub  in  th«  iiwniu'r  of  Gucrcino.  but  through  a  bad 
Hf  voloui'iDK-  hia  pictui-ei  in  m  khort  time  loat  nil 
fiiulv  In  (hia  rv«pi^ct :  hi*  execution  uaa  mpkl  and 
■t'  H*  nna  ft  ^ooU  cahcatoHtl,  and  he  naa  rrniArk- 
"^  inlar  in  Iiit  tunc,  Oiieof  the  Huholam  of  PiiizXrita. 
Hirta  "ntipoio,  "8«  thr  lokt  of  lU*  Veneliufw  who 
'  k  KTOftl  nnnt>.  Hk  wa*  one  of  the  btfit  painlerii 
^h«AUi-iiiealuiY,«ud  aeiiitired  h  gnnl  roputntion 
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in  ItAlr.  in  Gemuny,  &nd  in  Spain,  when  lie  died  sb 
luadfid  oliont  177CI.  He  exoelled  t^liiefly  in  frcwo,  and  ho 
jiaiulud  more  in  Uie  alvlc  of  Piitl  Veronese  than  of  Puu- 
icKh;  hia  atyle  wa»  lUt^t  and  lirilUani,  yet  aoi  |;l]ij4osi' 
Liii  iTotka  owed  thair  bnlUancy  lo  a  juilitlouB  wmiiiut  of 
liiilt,  and  not  to  any  inlcnntyor  t>rijrh(noM  of  colour  ilMlH 
Ui»  drawing  wa»  fvcble,  but  tliii  defldenty  wn»  in  a  man. 
Diir  uompviwattid  fur  hv  thv  )^cel\iIu(<H<>  of  his  nltihuU'i. 
IIu  had  a  iliBUoguiBlii'd  xcholar  in  FabinCiuiaJ«.  Ahiiuii^li 
Titi^nlo  toay  be  temwd  Hit  lft*t  of  tlie  great  Venellun 
painlen.  (here  were  itill  ictcral  of  petliH{i!i  equal  ability 
in  Ihi)  Htatv.  Before  uienlioninf;  IhrM  ho^*evcr,  nu  have 
yot  lo  notice  one  of  tlic  erealiwt  wdntcw  of  Ihu  i'i|{hlc«otii 
ounlury,  who,  Mwo^li  am  a  Vun<dian,  was  firri  edue&tcd  at 
Veniuo  by  CefvuIIi,  Suhaatiauo  Iticd,  or  Itiui,  Wn  aL 
Oivida!  di  Uolluao  in  lUiO.  and  died  in  1734.  He  InvuBsA 
ijvvi  Italy,  and  vioiteJ  Oemuuiy.  England,  and  Plandeo^ 
iind  tiuiied  til*  reputation  of  u  j^maX  paiotrr  whenwr  he 
went,  lit--  hnd  a  great  I'afjiily  in  inntaliiig  thi-  ntvlea  of 
utber  BiUkt^n :  Ir>  puititcd  in  frnco  and  in  oil.  Hia 
colnnriuK  wa*  rich  and  agrccabU-,  ihuugb  lie  ocunnionaJly 
inlroduotd  too  much  autre  in  Iit»  dmorrira.  Uia  oooipoti- 
lioii  au<l  doeign  trCre  jpmci'tUl ;  in  duMgn  he  naa  he(tu 
Ihau  Uie  Venetians:  hu  handling  waa  intt  aud  yet  not 
caratttH.  Ilia  neptievr  Marco  Hicci  vnt  n  dialingulaheil 
lafldsoHpe  ptuiitw.  Hicei  had  Mtvenil  aeliulua:  the  tnoat 
dtjitingiliahtd  were  Gnspcro  Dariani  sud  PraneeKCO  Foiitc- 

It  njmolna  non  only  to  owntiun  (hu  distinguUicd 
|iuiiit«n  of  tlw  Venetian  date,  in  the  oisbtecnth  ceulnry, 
out  already  noticed.  Antonio  Zifrouiu  of  tlcrimaijO,  & 
)>aintei'  of  rctnartiiblt  fauility  of  execution;  and  of  {h» 
same  plitcr.  I'm  Vill(iri;f!hlrlandinnd  narlnlnniuoNaiiari, 
wtrv  both  uiuellijut  portiait  puiutcra.  in  Bresi-ia,  Avngadro 
BiMinnno  iva»  diitingui*hkid  fas  lich  colour,  ele^^t  oom- 

Eoiitiuiuand  good  dntvinKj  lilicvciae  Andrea Tornam,  but 
e  pnetiaad  more  in  VunWc  and  Milan  than  in  BreeciR: 
he  waa  dtstinjcniahed  for  landscapes  and  marine  picnics, 
whicli  l>e  eiulielliiitied  wllli  ti^furca  and  AoiraaU  painted  in 
exuellcut  taale.  Simone  Brautans,  tbuujfli  a  native  of 
Venien.  inaa  domiciltaled  at  Verona,  and  painted  many  ex* 
uellunt  woika  theio.  Of  Veruna  alio  una  Antonio  Ba- 
le*tf»,  Mlio  ttudied  at  Veotue,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Rome 
with  Carlo  Moratta:  lio  painted  ]c»  in  the  Venetian  taato 
than  in  tlie  Ilolu|cnei>e  and  itomau  ;  Iio  ditw  vicll,  com- 
posed with  judgment,  and  executed  manv  exeellcnt 
worki ;  (iio.  Uatliita  Uoriotti,  Giiuoppe  Nogari,  and 
PiuLcu  Lon^ghl,  Veoelian*,  were  lila  ooholiiA.  Thcflnrt  irna 
n  gnod  imilalor  of  hi*  ktyle  ;  the  Mcond  excelled  aa  a  pur- 
trait  poinler,  but  painted  aluo  Htmu  hiiitDrie«l  pieces  ;  tlie 
third  was  UiatinKuiiJted  for  manka,  convcnatiouB,  and  land- 
(capo*.  Carlo  Sniit  nf  Verona,  and  Cavalcabo  of  Bov<t- 
ledo.  both  painten>  ul'  great  muni,  were  likeirnte  the  gcho- 
lani  uf  Bnleifi^ ;  and  ajiio  another  Veruuow  painter,  ono  of 
tlte  beat  of  the  ei^leentli  oentary,  II  Co^te  Pietro  Ro- 
tan  ;  he  excelled  id  evety  department  uf  painting  except 
colouring,  yet  In  Uiiu  respect  he  waa  Imruiomona )  hia 
colouring  «a«  aahy  and  melancholy ;  hu  died  at  St.  Pe- 
tenibunt  in  IJQ2,  painter  to  the  empi'oM  Oatbciiiw  II.  of 
Rimua.  Tim  last  of  the  di»|jngulitlii-d  painters  of  Verona 
wasGiO.  Beltiiio  Cignaroh,  liken iae  in«tiuct?-d  byBnlealm: 
he  drenr  al»o  in  the  siyle  of  Marulla;  hit  maitcrpjece 
rbapa  tlie  Flight  into  EgypT,  at  ^-  Aulonio  Abatu  at 
l^ma  :  lie  diod  in  177D.  Tlu:  emperor  .lu^cjili  II,  n  re- 
ported In  have  mid.  that  he  hail  Uelield  two  very  rare 
thiriRs  in  Verona — the  ninphitheatre,  uud  tlie  tint  painter 
of  KuiDpr. 

Haulu  I'runati  of  Verona,  coatempurary  Kith  OalmtrH  at 
Verona,  ira*  nlao  a  good  painter ;  and  Inerv  was  a.  Pi«tro 
CtbLTti  at  Venice,  an  exeeileiit  iwrtnit  painter.  Atttrv 
distiuguiiibed  painter  tdnu  of  this  period  at  Venice,  thougii 
of  a  diS'erentcUai.wu  Antonio  (Janolelto.known  Uirough. 
out  Europe  for  hi*  viowa  tn  Venice,  and  other  eilien  in  and 
out  of  Italy. 

iVasari,  I'itetic'  PiUot-t.  Sic. ;  llidolti.  V>  Jiiuavisii* 
dtW  Arte.  Ste,  i  :£anclli,  JJulit  I'Ulufa  I  >nraiana.  Sw. ; 
Latiii.  ^ertii  i'illorieo  fMlu  Italia;  Gudia  firr  ta  Smiu 
Jtcadmia  dtiU  Rdh  Jrii  Ul  I'taexia.) 

VENEZIA.    fViiNHB.] 

Vl^'KZlA'NO,  ANTOT^KJ,  one  of  Hie  bcJt  IlHlian 
poinlen  of  the  Cmnteenlli  ei-ulur>'.  wai  born.  aeeordinR  lo 
Viunri.  at  Venice,  in  al)oiit  IJOlt,  althoiii{h  Baldimivci 
liaa  eonulitd«d  from  eaiWin  do«uia«Rt4  that  he  waa  a 
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Florentine.  He  studied  with  Angelo  Gaddi  at  Florence, 
and  acquired  his  style  of  painting.  After  living  some  time 
in  Florence,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  employed  bv 
tiie  Signory  to  paint  one  of  the  walls  of  the  council-hall 
in  fresco,  which  he  did  with  ^eat  credit  to  himself,  but 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  not  properly  rewarded  for  his  work, 
and  he  left  Venice  in  disgust.  He  returned  to  Florence, 
and  executed  some  very  good  works  there  in  the  convent 
of  Santo  Spirito  and  other  places,  but  they  are  all  now 
destroyed.  From  Florence  he  was  invited  to  Pisa,  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  the  life  of  San  Ranieri,  in  the  Campo 
S^to,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Simone  Memmi. 
Antonio's  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  Vasari,  the  best  paintings  there :  the  works  of  Beiiozzo 
Gozzoli  were  executed  later.  Vasari  praises  the  purity  of 
his  colouring,  which  he  partly  attributes  to  his  never 
retouching  his  works  when  dry.  He  returned  again  to 
Florence  and  painted  in  the  Torre  degli  Adi  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  a  Dead  Christ,  and  a  Last  Judgment,  but  they 
have  all  now  perished.  In  later  life  he  turned  physician, 
and  Vasari  says  that  he  acquired  as  great  reputation  in 
one  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Florence,  in  1384,  the  victim  of  his  desire  to  save  others. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  painted  by  him- 
self. Gherardo  Stamini  and  Paolo  Uccello  were  his 
scholars. 

Vasari  praises  the  chiaroscuro  of  Antonio  and  seems  to 
have  considered  him  the  best  in  this  respect  of  his  time  : 
his  design  was  also  correct  and  graceful,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished likewise  for  the  choice  of  liis  attitudes  and  for 
the  truth  and  variety  of  his  expression.  (Vasari,  Vite  de* 
Pittori,  &c.) 

VENEZIA'NO,  DOME'NICO,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded 
by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of  the  infamous  Castagno,  as  he  is 
called.  He  was  born  at  Venice,  about  1406,  acquired  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil  from  Antonello  of  Messina,  obtained 
a  good  reputation  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Perugia,  and  was  invited  to  Florence,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  places,  and  also,  together  with  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  to  paint  a  chapel  in  Santa  ^fariaNuova.  Castagno, 
who  could  not  paint  in  oil,  was  jealous  of  the  skill  and  reputa- 
tion of  Domenico,  and,  says  Vasari,  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He  however  pretended  to  have  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  he  courted  his  friendship,  whicn  he 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring,  as  Domenico  was  a 
very  simple  man.  Domenico  became  strongly  attached  to 
Castagno  and  taught  him  his  method  of  painting  in  oil ; 
and  they  spent  their  evenings  generally  together  and  ap- 
peared to  be  sincere  friends  :  Domenico  was  fond  of  music, 
and  was  a  good  performer  on  the  lute.  As  the  works  ad- 
vanced the  jealousy  of  Castagno  increased,  for  though  abetter 
draughtsman  than  Domenico,  he  was  inferior  in  colouring, 
and  the  works  pf  Domenico  attracted  too  much  attention 
to  please  Castagno,  and  he  determined  to  put  his  malicious 
design  into  execution.  Upon  a  summer's  evening,  about 
the  year  14G2,  Domenico  went  out  as  usual  with  his  lute 
from  his  work  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  Castagno  refused 
to  accompany  him,  urging  that  he  still  wished  to  work. 
However,  as  soon  as  Domenico  was  gone,  he  started  by  an- 
other route,  waylaid  him,  killed  him  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  returned  immediately  after- 
wards to  his  work,  as  Domenico  had  left  him,  where  ne  was 
found  by  those  who  came  to  tell  him  of  the  accident.  Cas- 
tagno accompanied  them  to  the  spot,  before  Domenico  was 
quite  dead,  and  the  murdered  man  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  murderer,  who  pretended  to  be  deeply  afilicted. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  facts  depend  apparently 
entirely  upon  a  re^wrted  confession  of  Castagno  on  his 
death-bed.  Domenico  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  he  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  HiR  woiks 
in  this  church  were  never  completed,  and  they  have  now 
long  since  been  destroyed,  but  there  is  still  a  picture 
by  him  in  Santa  Lucia  dc'  Magnoli.  He  excelled  in 
colouring  and  in  perspective :  in  forc^ortening  he  was 
ver^'  skilful,  and  good  also  in  design. 

(Vasari,  Vi^e  c/?*  Pitton\  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Sioria  Pittorica, 
&c.^ 

\  ENEZI  A'NO,  AGOSTI'NO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  early  Italian  engraven,  was,  as  his  name  implies,  a 
native  of  Venice,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
he  was  however  bom  near  the  clote  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


tury. He  is  called  also  Auguitinus  de  Mum,  and  m  \m 
celebrated  print  of  the  Skeletons  he  has  signed  hiwidf 
Augustinus  V enetus  de  Musis;  his  family  name  was  p» 
bably  Muzi.  Agostino  was  the  scholar  of  Marcantaai 
Raimondi,  for  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Marco  di  tkt 
venna,  he  engraved  many  works  at  Home,  chiefly  aAs 
Rafi'aelle :  he  remained  with  Marcantonio  until  the  dcnk 
of  Kafi'aelle  in  1520,  when  he  worked  for  bimsei£  Hi 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  with  MarcantooM 
from  the  first  time  that  he  engraved,  nor  is  it  aajwherc 
stated  that  he  was  first  instructed  by  him  ;  he  may  havt 
joined  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1516,  after  he  engraved  t 
plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  so  displeased  thit 
painter,  that  he  determined  upon  not  allowing  any  more  if 
his  pictures  to  be  engraved.  This  print,  of  which  there  ii 
an  impression  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  Ikd 
Christ  supported  by  Angels :  it  is  perfectly  flat  and  ci> 
tremely  hard  in  outline,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surnrising  tfail 
Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  dissatisfiea  with  Mdi 
a  production.  There  are  prints  marked  with  AgosTjio'i 
initials  A.  V.,  bearing  dates  from  1509  to  1536;  they  ait 
executed  much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Marcantonio,  but 
are  very  inferior  in  design  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Agostiaoi 
outline  is  generally  very  hard,  and  his  chiaroscuro  had; 
he  was  inferior  also  to  Marco  di  Ravenna  in  design,  and  to 
Bonasoni  in  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  according  to  Strutt,  lbs 
first  who  had  recourse  to  stipple  engraving.  lUs  prinli 
are  not  few,  yet  not  numerous ;  thev  were  often  copied 
and  his  plates  retouched,  and  original  impresttons  are  veiy 
scarce.  His  portraits  are  superior  to  lus  other  pieco^ 
The  following  are  amon^  his  best  works : — ^large  portiaiti 
of  pope  Paul  III.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, and  Barbarossa  of  Tunis,— all  finely-drawn  hesdA. 
and  full  of  character, — ^there  are  impressions  in  the  Brituh 
Museum ;  the  Israelites  gathering  the  Manna,  after  Raf- 
faelle,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Marcantonio,  on  account  of  the  outlines  being  betteir 
drawn  than  in  the  majority  of  An>stino  Venehano'i 
figures  ;  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  a  Nativity  after  Jobs 
Romano,— -the  Nativity,  which  is  dated  1531,  is  one  of  tkii  / 
eng^ver*s  best  prints  as  regards  chiaroscuro  ;  in  drawisf 
it  is  not  good,  but  he  engraved  also  after  Julio  Romano  s 
Hercules  strangling  tlie  Serpents,  which  is  very  findy 
drawn.  The  large  print  of  the  Skeletons  or  Bur>ing-plica 
after  Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  Agostino's  masterpiece :  it  coo- 
tains  many  emaciated  figures,  two  skeletons,  and  a  figiui 
of  Death  holding  a  book ;  he  has  marked  it  with  his  nsae 
in  full, '  Augustinus  Venetus  de  Musis.  FacielMU  151&' 
He  engraved  also,  after  Bandinelli,  a  Cleopatra,  sad  i 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  which  according  to  Vasari  im 
the  largest  plate  that  had  been  then  engraved ;  an  iot^ 
resting  plate  of  the  School  of  Baccio  Ba^inelli  at  Rook. 
marked  *  Academia  di  Bacchio  Brandin.  in  Roma,  in  luoipo 
detto  Belvidere.  1531.  A.  V.  ;*  part  of  Michelangelo's  Car> 
toon  of  Pisa,  called  the  Climbers ;  and  a  group  from  Rii- 
faelle's  School  of  Athens.  He  engraved  many  plates  nV 
Rafi'aelle,  but  some  of  them  are  very  indifferent ;  Vian 
savs  that  Agostino  and  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved  ncsrir 
all  the  designs  of  Rafiaelle.  Agostino  copied  abo  on 
copper  some  of  the  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer :  there  is  ok 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Agos- 
tino has  perfectly  preserved  the  character  of  the  ociginsl 
and  yet  has  produced  a  much  more  elegant  work  as  n- 
gards  execution.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  vcn 
good  collection  of  the  works  of  Agostino  Veneziano. 

VENEZUE'LA  is  a  Republic  in  South  America,  ex- 
tending over  the  north-eastern  portion  of  that  continenL 
being  situated  between  V  8'  and  12^  16'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 58**  16'  and  71^  2^  W.  long.  On  the  north  H  b 
bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  west  it  borden  on 
New  Granada,  on  the  south  on  Brazil,  and  on  the  east  ob 
Brazil,  English  Guyana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  New  Graoidi 
has  been  determined  by  a  treaty,  according  to  which  it 
runs  along  the  following  line: — it  begins  on  the  O 
ribbean  Sea,  at  Cape  Chichibacoa,  on  the  peninsula  ^ 
Go^jira,  12**  15'  N.  lat.  and  7r  22'  W.  long.,  niw 
tlirough  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  along  the  ele- 
vated ground  which  constitutes  on  that  side  Uie  boruer 
of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  until  it  meets  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  when  it  follows  the  coune  of 
this  river  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Catatumbo.  From 
this  point  it  extends  along  the  base  of  the  high  gn>uiids  to 
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Bbfa  short  ninre  lo  Ihe  l^ver  Guaramitu,  wliosi- 
ftilliniit  Dpwanlii  to  Iha  jflen  of  ('hina,  Hiroiigh 
tnuu  to  the  snurcc  oT  ihi;  Dan  Pedro  river,  nluii^ 
iMd  it  detci-mb  la  (lie  lUo  TutUim,  runiiins  un«< 
ihmg  lhi>  Tnchini  Id  itD  »oiirc«  io  the  Aivivn.  I 
^Ka  (he  Andn,  und  rl«*ccndi  &lanff  th«  Kio  N'uin 
lDunLii[n-iuiui«iiIlKl  thv  Dcinannmiidero  tUJ  Sanrt, 
Ivlt  lo  the  wciit  at  il,  thu  line  miminK  lonlliwnrd 
lNuik«  of  th«  Kio  Aroiicn.  Thi*  liut-mrntioiird 
Mitiilea  the  IfdundHryaJi  far  ns  Ihe  PitaOtlel  Vlento 
N.  Isl.  mA  (19*  14'  W.  lontc.)-  From  this  ^int  tlic 
ff  iltii!  icitith,  IravtTiiintC  tilt  Kio  Meta  near  El  Ajioi 
the  Ouavlnre  rvciu  the  mouth  of  the  Guamuquc.  lb 
la  Rt  the  rniiiUi  (ravidal)  da  Manuerico.  the  Ouainta 
itic  rotiuth  of  tht'  Nnpiari,  and  terminating  near  Ihe 
'  t  ot  the  river  Meronehl,  nn  nffiuent  of  llw  Guainla, 
iiiNeffro.  The  boundary -liim  between  tlie  two  re- 
i-»  it  JiJiotit  IWW  miles  long. 
ic  boutidarj-  tietvruen  Vuncxneln  and  Braxil  bej^m 
ntfrt  at  the  sourues  of  the  Rio  Hemachf.  nnd  n 
(ftM  over  a  swampy  region,  «liieh  liere  ruiiut  tlie 
nJied  betwonn  Ihe  Guamta  and  Uapes  to  the  I'iedm 
ucui,  near  Ihe  banks  nt  Ihe  Itio  Negro,  eqtiaUy  di*- 
frot»  S.  Carlos  de  lUo  Negio  on  the  uorth  and 
»6  de  Mamhilanos  nn  the  couth.  Having  pmwd 
Lio  Nejtro,  it  continues  along  Ihe  line  d1'  separation 
MQ  the  river*  Oababuri  ai^  Baria  to  ihe  aiiildle  of 
oun*  of  the  Rio  Mattirnea,  which  dutin^  the  rainy 
n  eonoUtutes  a  waler^commuDifation  hctwcen  the 
buri  aod  Barfa.  Hence  It  runn  almi^  Ibc  ran^i 
*  form  thu  vraterdicd  between  the  rivnni  rtmnine 
■  to  the  Orinoco  and  southward  lo  Ihe  Rio  Neum, 
reaches  the  Sierra  Paearaima,  along  uhich  it  is 
— I  lo  eontinnc  to  the  place  where  the  Runnnoonj' 
Khe  Enequibo.  This  line  is  about  ISSQ  miles  long, 
1  some  places  it  i«  elill  disputed. 
If  mure  disputed  i*  the  hotindnrv-Iine  betflteen  the 
h  ]}oiise!>sioiiB  and  Veneiuela.  Ttxe  British  eonn'dui 
aiintries  drained  by  the  western  affluents  of  tlie  Esse- 
',iK  fiu'  north  as  the  Rio  Cuyooni.to  belone  to  them  ; 
Ik'j  aiKo  elajin  the  lower  j>arlof  the  basin  of  the 
irii.  with  nil  the  eoa«t  between  Ihe  tnouths  of  the  riven 
uibo  iiiid  Orinoco.  The  repnblic  however  eonwden 
tane  of  the  Esiequibo,  from  the  moulh  of  the  Ru- 
>nj-  to  that  of  the  Cuyoooi.  as  the  boundary -line. 
Tine  tlien  follows  the  course  of  the  CnyoonJ  lo  the 
liof  Ihe  rivcrTapuni.  and  posses  along  its  eourse  toils 
uJd  the  Sierra  tmataca.  whence  it  crosees  the  mou 
D  tlie  sources  of  Ihe  river  Motwca,  which  »en-es 
KCT  separation  aa  far  as  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic 
E  Either  of  theec  two  line*  may  be  about  330  miles 
The  eslimitici  in  this  article  are  made  according  to 
nundoQ'-liiie  claimed  by  the  British. 
-rou*^.— 'ITie  Boca  de  Navlos,  or  principal  mouth  of 
iv.?r  Oiinoco,  must  at  present  be  considered  as  the 
eastern  point  of  the  sea-voasi  of  Venezuela :  ttom 
loiiit  Uie  eoaat  extends  in  a  reneral  wesl-north-wost 
(>»n  to  th«  ianerniost  reociM  nf  tne  s^f  of  Paria  and  the 
■ula  of  Pnita,  a  dirfaiice  rather  exceeding  200  miles, 
(hole  of  this  tract  is  very  low,  and  a  part  of  it  is  cti- 
by  the  sea  at  high-water.  It  is  composed  of  a  greal 
rr  of  ijlnodi.  ivhich  conHst  of  alluvium  brought  down 
.*  Orinoco  and  the  tUn  Guara^Hche,  which  kavcrsu  it 
veral  channels;  and  it  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
I  in  some  parts  uo  hi^h,  but  in  others  ore  only 
s.  'Xlie  peninsula  of  Paria  divides  the  pulf  of  that 
from  Ihe  Caribbean  Sea.  II  is  oeeupied  by  a  ridge 
h  rock«,  which  on  the  southeni  side  npproaeh  near 
n  and  form  several  small  harboiTrs,  which  lead  to 
covered  with  high  trees  and  watered  by  nvnlcts, 
lorlhcm  shot*,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  I*unta  de 
to  the  PiHita  d'Amya.  presents  only  nakud  rocks, 
lerated  than  those  along  the  sulf  of  Kria,  which  In 
places  also  come  close  up  to  Uiu  water,  bnl  in  olhcrs 
■  to  some  distance,  leaving  alons  the  shore  small 
,  the  soil  of  wlilch  is  arid  and  slenle.  The  shons  of 
ilf  of  Cariaco  arc  also  elevated  on  the  north  ai  well 
Iho  soullv,  and  generally  as  destitute  of  wood  ami  as 
[As  Ihe  northern  part  oithe  peninsula  of  Aray  a.  The 
*^        -    -^    ■  mds  the  tfolf  of<;8riaqinhe!(i 

■ainst  all  pre^ailiait  wiaiU.  a 

«B  a  lake.   It  may  therelbre  be 
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eonsIdei«d  a  verjr  large  and  ealia  harbour.    The  extent  of  I 
this  high  coant,  from  the  moulh  of  Dio  Guarajiieho  to  IhM  I 
town  of  OiimanA,  is  not  less  than  36(1  miles.     Between  I 
Cunuuii^  and  BareelAnH  ttie  coast  is  of  moderate  rievalioni  f 
bul  rather  steep,  and  it  eorilalna  sevenO  goinl  tiaHiaiirSi  ^ 
Between  the  high  and  rocky  iklands  vtlricli  lie  slong  tlite   ' 
const  are  some  naiTow  strails,  but  they  are  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels,    llii*  ttucl  is  about  72  milus  long.    From 
Barcelona  to  Cape  Coders,  wliich  are  alioiil  134  miles  iUi»- 
tant  from  one  another,  the  shores  are  low  end  sandy,  antt 
in  niosl  placvs  covercl  wiUi  ■all'swampa.  lai^oona,  or  mo'  1 
rasses.    Near  Ihe  moulh  of  the  Rio  Uiiaie  ilicrc  are  Iwu  ' 
isolated  liiich  hills.    Tlie  coast  between  Cape  Oad«n>  and    | 
Pueitu  Uubello  is  very  high.    Mountains  rue  like  a  wall.    , 
IVom  the  watei's  edge,  with  a  titeep  ascent  (o  a  great  e)e> 
valion.    U  conlatns  severnt  harbaun.  but  they  are  mostly 
open :  its  extent  is  about  155  mites :  tVom  Pueilu  Calwl)« 
to  U  Vela  de  Coro  is  lua  miles.    West  of  PuerloCabcllo 
Ihe  shore*  sink  nearly  to  the  level  oftlte  ma.  and  tlie  liigh 
grounds  recede  from  the  sea.hul  at  a  few  point*  the  v" "  " 
approauli  near  tu  it,     In  general  Ihe  coast  is  low,  s 
and  arid,  but  in  many  paits  co%ered  mitlj  mangrove-Ii^ 
tHhitopliora  mangle),  and  in  oilier*  swampy  and  ovm^ 
grown  wilh  buslies.      The  itAhmtis  wlileh  Dciiuiects  Utn    ' 
peninsula  of  ParaguAui^  with  tlie  ennlinent  is  about  19 
miles  lone'  and  3  wide,  and  cunsists  nf  low  sandbilhi 
interrupted  )iy  some  swamps  and  small  lagoons^     Th« 
penininila  of  FaraEuanA  it  occupied  by  an  iaolalod  moun- 
tain-mass, called  tCl  Cerilo  de  Sunta-Anu.      lis  eattani 
shores  are  rather  low,  but  they  rise  to  a  ewisjdwnble 
elevation  at  Cape  San  Roman  ;    farther  wulh  they  have 
only  Ihe    heignl   of  moderate  hilts;    tliere  are  several 
snisll    tiarboius   on   these   western   shores   of  Ihe   penin- 
sula.    The  cowl-linet  round  the  pminsnla,  and  tlms 
of  Ibc  bihmus  which  oonnecls  it  with  tlie  miunlandisre 
about  180  miles,    t'arther  west,  as  tar  as  the  chann^^  of 
Ihe  lake  of  Maracaibo,  the  coast  u  low,  sandy,  arid,  and 
in  some  [daces  covered  witli  swamps  or  laaoons ;  and  tho 
same  description  of  coast  continue*  westward  on  tlie  islanda 
of  Zapara  and  San  (Carlos,  and.  west  of  them,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  GoBJira  to  Cortijo,  at  which  place  it  rises  to  Ktat 
elevation,  and  Itiis  e!e>'alioii  genenuly  euntinues  to  Capo 
Chichibacoa,  the  mo»t  western  point  of  the  coast  i^Vene- 
jiicla,    The  liut  portion  of  the  coast  is  about  324  milea 
long.     Tiie  whole  coast-bne  of  the  republic  is  13(M  miles, 
of  which  about    150  miles  are  wnshed  by  Ihe  AlJantlo 
Ocean,  an  equal  extent  borders  on  the  gulT  of  Paria,  and 
tlie  remainder  forms  ttie  southern  shores  of  Uie  Caribbean 
"sa. 
Sui/aet  and  Soil. — Venezuela  cootaiiis  three  distinct 
oun  tain-regions  extending  respectively  over  the  north- 
west. Ihe  ROrth^east.  and  the  >outh>east  parlsof  the  republic. 
Tlie  norlli-wcstern  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Andes  and  tho 
mountains  of  the  comt,  which  arc  connected  with  the 
Andes ;   the  north-east  em  districts  are  mostly  covered  by 
tliP  rauifes  of  tlie  Sierra  de  Bergantm ;    and  the  south- 
enstcrn  r^on  comprehends  the  western  poition  of  the 
Sierm  de  Pai-ima.    Tlicsc  mou ntnin- regions  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  plains.    According  to  the  estimate* 
of  Codnai,  the  mount  !un-region»  do  not  occupy  quite  one- 
fourth  of  the  republic,  namely,  about  MNXI -Spanish  leagues, 
96,000  square  miles ;  wtiilst  Ihe  plains  extend  over  about 
36jOkrO  leagues,  or  312,000  square  miles.    Tho  whole  area 
of  the  republic  is  above  400,000  square  miles,  and  is  e<]ua] 
lo  twice  the  extent  of  France. 

TAo  Mountain-region  of  Ihe  An/let  and  the  Coa*t-raage 
ierra  Coslanera).— Tlie  Andes  of  Venezuela  arc  llie  most 
irthern  portiou  of  the  Eastern  .\ndea  of  New  Granada. 
■furu  the  range  leaves  the  territories  of  New  Granadn  it 
divides,  south-west  of  the  town  of  Furoplona,  info  two 
bnuiclics.  one  of  which  mm.  north,  wlti  a  small  inclination 
lo  the  cast,  whilst  Ihe  other  extends  to  the  norlh-east. 
The  western  of  these  two  ranges,  whit^  encloses  the  basin 
nf  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west,  Wcallcd  in  the  south 
Sierra  de  Ociuin,  in  the  middle  Sieira  de  Pcrijn,  and  on  Ihe 
peninsula  of  Guajira,  where  it  tiTminalci  with  Cape  Chi- 
cliibacoa.  it  is  called  jMontei  lie  Uva.  Thi.t  chain,  from 
the  source*  of  tho  Kio  dpi  Om  in  iis  (crniinstion  on  tlic 
Caribbean  Sea.  coiisliltitci  lln'  boimdaiy-liiie  between  Ve- 
netuela  and  New  Gianndn ;  bul  its  touthcni  portion  is 
entirely  within  New  Granada.  The  liighesi  summit  of  the 
Sierra  de  Periji  is  said  not  lo  exceed  4300  feel  above  the 
sea-level.    The  whole  of  the  ren^e  is  covered  with  tttiCk 
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woods,  and  no  part  of  it  Is  cultivated.    It  U  only  inhabited 
by  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Cuoinas  and  Goajiras. 

The  eastern  or  principal  branch  of  the  Andes   enters 
Venezuela  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tachira,  an  affluent 
of  the  Zulia,  and  terminates  on  the  north-east,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Cojedcs,  south  of  Barquisimeto,  near  9°  10'  N. 
lat.    It  constitutes  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  occupying 
with  its  declivities  a  mean  width  of  more  than  60  miles, 
and  its  \eng;ih  is  nearly  330  miles :  it  consequently  covers 
an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.    The  highest  portion 
of  this  range  is  generally  a  narrow  table-land,  but  so  ele- 
vated, that  no  trees  or  bushes  are  found  on  it,  but  only  a 
few  hardy  alpine  plants.    These  table-lands,  called  paramos, 
are  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
best  known  of  them  are  the  Paramos  de  Zumnador,  Agrias, 
Batallon,  Portachuelo,  Apure,  Nequitao,  and  Hosas.    Seve- 
ral summits  rise  above  these  table-lands,  but  only  one,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  is  always  covered  with  snow : 
ite  two  pinnacles  rise  respectively  to  15,310  and  15,342  feet 
above  tnc  sea-level.     The  Picacho  de  Mucuchies  and  the 
Salado  rise  to  14,168  feet.     But  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  range,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  occupies 
only  a  small  portion  of  it,  as  the  whole  area  of  the  paramos, 
including  the  higher  summits,  according  to  Codazzi,  does 
not  exceed  1836  square  miles,  or  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  range.    The  descent  on  both  sides  is  steep,  but  fre- 
quently intermpted  by  plains  of  moderate  extent,  which 
he  one  below  another  like  terraces.    Between  them  the 
waters  collected  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range  descend 
in  valleys,  which  are  generally  narrow.     In  their  natural 
state  the  plains  have  no  trees,  but  in  many  places  they 
are  overgrown  with  bushes;   whilst  the  valleys  and  decli- 
vities of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  not  too  steep,  are 
thickly  wooded.    The  most  elevated  terraces  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valleys  are  not  inhabited.    Cultivation  how- 
ever has  advanced  to  an  elevation  of  from  8O0O  to  9000 
feet.    At  this  height  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  different 
European  veji^etables  are  grown,  and  continue  to  form  the 
principal  objects  of  agriculture  to  about  4000  feet,  where 
they  are  replaced  by  maize,  colTee,  yuccas,  and  other  tro- 
pical   procfuctions.      Numerous  rivers  originate    in    the 
nigher  part  of  the  range,  and  descend  along  its  declivities 
with  continual  rapids  and  cataracts  until  they  reach  its 
base,  where  they  become  navigable,  and  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  plains  until  they  reacli  on  the  north  the  lake  of 
Maracaiuo,  and  on  the  south  the  Rio  Apure. 

Between  the  Sierra  de  Perij{i  and  the  Andes  lies  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  This  lake,  the  largest  in 
South  America,  covers  a  surface  of  8400  square  miles,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia  (vol.  v.,  p. 
88; :  it  is  about  2500  square  miles  less  than  Lake  Erie,  the 
smallest  of  the  iive  great  lakes  of  North  America  (vol.  vi., 
p.  208).  Its  form  is  compared  by  Codazzi  to  that  of  a 
guitar,  its  greatest  width  being  near  its  southern  extremity, 
where,  between  Gibraltar  and  the  small  bav'  of  Zulia,  it  is 
more  than  82  miles  across :  near  the  middle,  between  La- 
guneta  and  Misoa,  it  is  68  miles  wide.  Near  10*  30'  N. 
hit.  it  is  suddenly  contracted  by  two  projecting  tracts, 
Punta  Icotea  on  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Palmas  on  the 
west;  and  here  begins  properly  the  channel  by  \\hich  the 
lake  is  united  to  uie  Caribbean  Sea,  and  which  Codazzi 
compares  with  the  handle  of  the  guitar.  At  that  place 
the  dianncl  is  nearly  14  miles  wide  ;  but  it  gradually  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Maracaibo  is  only  four 
miles  wide,  and  this  width  it  preserves  to  the  bar.  Between 
the  town  and  the  bar  two  low  islands  lie  across  the  channel, 
S.  Carlos  and  Zapara.  The  main  IkkIv  of  the  lake  is  02^ 
miles  long,  and  the  channel  46J,  so  tliat  the  whole  lake 
extends  138  miles  from  south  to  north.  Tlie  water  of  the 
lake  is  sweet,  except  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  channel, 
where  it  is  braekish  as  far  .south  as  the  town  of  Mami-aibo ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  used  for  domestic  purpose.^  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  winds,  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  Tlu*  basin  of  tl\e  lake,  including  the  lake 
itself,  covers  about  48,0()0  sciuare  miles  ;  hut  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  area  lies  within  the  mountain-ranges  which 
surround  it.  From  the  base  of  thes*;  ranges  the  surface 
lowers  very  gnulujvlly  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  a  dislance 
varying  between  50  and  80  miles.  Tliose  tiacts  of  tliis 
plain  which  arc  near  the  mountains,  and  consequently 
elevated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  llie  population 
is  increasing ;  but  those  immediately  joining  the  fake  and 
at  the  distance  of  from  10  to  30  Qule«  are  for  a  great  pail 


of  the  year  inundated  bv  the  water  which  descemk  u 
numerous  rivers  from  the  Andes  and  Sierra  de  Periji  aad 
even  when  the  waters  are  low  they  are  swampy.    Thev  n 
not  inhabited.    The  whole  region  in  its  natural  state  no*, 
ever  is  covered  with  thick  woods,  containing  excellcs 
timber-trees  and  others  which  afford  dye-woods.    The 
description  applies  only  to  the  country  surrounding  the 
main  Dody  of  the  lake,  for  towards  the  southern  ^xtre- 
mity  of  the  channel  the  banks  are  elevated,  and  dr)  ^l  the 
year  round;   but  the  country  adjacent  to  them  isrocly, 
mostly  without  trees,  and  of  moderate  fertility.    Tbert  are 
however  several  tracts  which  supply  pasture  for  catlU  %xA 
goats,  and  sheep  iind  food  in  most  place^i.     Some  ptTi*. 
especially  near  tne  town  of  Maracaibo,  are  cultivated,  &aj 
pitxlucc  maize,  mandiocca,  yucca,  and  several  other  tro- 
pical roots.    It  is  stated  that   1(X3  rivers,  which  dwiyi 
contain  water,  and  400  smaller  ones,  which  contain  waz: 
only  for  a  part  of  the  year,  fall  into  the  lake.     The  ht^^i 
rivers  are —the  Catatunibo,  which  runs  more  than  2(JU  miin, 
and  has  a  navigation  of  135  miles ;    the  Zulia,  which  n.Li 
nearly  230  miles,  and  is  navigable  1(50  miles ;  the  EbcaUntc, 
whose  course  is  nearly  140  miles,  of  which  ahovA  80  a.\ 
navigable ;  and  the  Motatan,  which  flows  more  thait  I*3> 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  more  than  one-half  of  if.^  ccUiM. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  water  is  shallow,  lu:  tin- 
depth  increases  gradually  to  a  certain  distance,  and  U.i :. 
all   at  once  it  increases  considerably.      The  la^i-   cs-.M 
be  navigated  by  large  vessels  if  they  could  gtt  \hu.  i/;i 
the  channel,  whose  depth  varies  in   general  betv-itn  !•» 
and  12  feet.    About  10  miles  noiih  of  the  island-^  v  f  S 
Carlos  and  Zapara  a  bar  above  a  mile  wide  runs  acrj^r-  \\-^ 
entrance,  and  has  little  water  on  it  except  near  tht*  miill:  . 
where  there  is  a  channel  from  15  to  30  fathom*  u;^k,  ,- 
which  there  are  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water  ;    >o  t;.j: 
only  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  enter  the  lake.     l;i  Uy\ 
when  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  first  entered  the  lake,  they  ijur..! 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  which  were  built  (.-.i 
wooden  piles;    and  comparing  them  with  Venice,  ♦htv 
called  the  country  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice  ;    and  :1> 
name  was  afterwards  used  to  designate  the  eastern  Ii;i!f  u 
the  northern  coast  of  South  iVmerica. 

The  Omfit-range  (Sierra  Costancra)  be^pns  ^^here  Iht 
Andes  terminate  on  the  left  bank  of  tne  Coje<!i-.  is 
affluent  of  the  Poilugueza.  It  is  ol)ser\'ccl  by  iccuI.ji'V 
that  in  these  parts  the  strata  composing  the  ni'ouittain<«  i> 
cline  in  different  directions  and  are  in  great  di>ordt;.  Tin 
mountains  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  large  niL^Mn 
rocks,  but  divide  into  several  ridges,  and  their  cle\i': : 
sinks  to  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  mountain^  s-mthi? 
the  Cojedes.  Their  general  direction  however  cuii:ii:  s 
to  the  north-east,  until  they  approach  the  sea,  nt-ar  :: 
mouth  of  the  river  Yaracui,  aistaiit  between  70  a:id  *»j 
miles  from  the  Rio  Cojedes,  but  the  inount:un-:«  ri  "i 
grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  north.  The  tnut  j.v 
mentioned  is  called  Siena  de  Nirgua.  From  tlu-  n;i  ..> 
tains  of  Nirgua  two  continuous  ridgvs  brancli  oil  u»  t;. 
east,  and  on  the  north-west  of  it  is  a  moiintainoua  ?iru:  : 
considerable  extent,  but  of  moderate  elevation.  Tiiis  V^*.- 
mcntioned  region  is  called  the  ntountains  of  Curc^'A*. 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  situated  within  the  pro\iiu-i  k. 
that  name.  It  consi.sts  of  several  narrow  ridge*.  runr.:..c 
from  cast  to  west,  from  the  Golfb  Triste,  to  a  dl-tancc  ^f 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  th<'  banks  of  the  lake  .; 
Maracaibo,  and  enclosing  the  valleys  of  tlic  livers  wliu.'i 
fall  into  the  Golfo  Triste.  Those  ridges  whicli  ate  fO  :\\ 
of  the  Rio  Tocuyo  \  ary  from  LlOO  to  2tKX)  feet  in  he:-!i:, 
and  their  highes"t  part  does  not  exceed  2:}^^  feet :  bul  •  ;- 
the  north  of  that  river  the  country  lihcs  higlur.  i^iJ 
extends  in  its  most  elevated  part  in  an  uneven  \:\W- 
land,  which  in  general  is  a  few  miles  wide,  ami  in  ::^ 
part,  where  it  is  called  Sierra  S.  Luis,  attains  an  c:Lv;iii..ii 
of  42KH)  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  this  high  ^-:i>..yJ 
and  the  sea  on  the  north  is  a  tolerably  level  Iraet.  mVcTu 
miles  wide,  but  on  the  east  along  the  .•ihor^s  of  :h-. 
Golfo  Triste  the  hills  come  doae  up  to  tlie  tv-a  »t  s-j\  ju. 
places,  and  leave  between  them  level  tiacts,  whicli  \\\u 
jiart  of  the  valleys  that  traverse  the  couiiJry  iVc-mj  iu»: 
to  west.  In  this  region  a  ^reat  difterence  is"ul)?eni-.I  iu 
the  quantitj-  of  rain  which  tails  annually.  On  the  coi*:  <'. 
the  Golfo  Triste,  and  in  the  vallevs  which  open  \\\\o  i\  t!.v 
quantity  of  rain  which  annually  debcends  from  SepttmlK: 
to  the  end  of  February  probably  does  not  fall  »liart  ti"  S*) 
inches.    The  lower  parts  of  the  coaut  and  tlie  valleys  arv 
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t.  Mill  in  Mitiv  jiarlm  vtmvtiioA  into  Inlnn, 
nly  ot  lli«  «id  at  ttia  drj-  leilMO.  Tliin  U 
tMi  fULii  M  vary  uii)i«al)n/,  &nj  ceiythinly 
ft  th*  Ktlnvial  Kiit  nf  t)i>  Tnllvy*,  uid  Uii^ 
"b,  w)iinll  urn  uaverti  wtlh  ihiek 
,r  ftitil*.  Bad  yitid  (Jth  rtop*  of 
Till  othur  tPDfricHi  pnalnt.'tionii.  It 
ihftlilttd  if  tiiB  minM  of  ArtuL  anil 
r  t)i«  TorMls  dill  ni>I  atlmot  n 
*■  tAtwAmm.  TM*  Inct.  «xt«niU  nnrtliwiud  to  the 
iwn  ot  CtiHUtrebu.  Wiut  uf  (liia  jil&ec  th«  ununtiy. 
HwDMi  Ow  ftMm  9.  I.dIh  and  lh«  ««a,  is  partly  lovel  mid 
IrKlv  titlly.  Tlw  Miniiftl  c|iiiintity  of  min  u  very  mo- 
enCt.  din  toil  ta  in  •inua  [iiirti  v«v}'  uuuly.  luid  lu  ollivnt 
impwpil  of  n  (pry  hftrd  cl*y.  Tlwse  two  kinds  of 
ll  nt)<  b*tnK  fntDiimbk  for  pr«iomnK  hdmidily,  the 
lunlnr  nuttrn  niui-ti  fmni  wodl  of  wHt«r  duriiiK  the 
jHcMptirtol'theyeftr.  The  rinil*t«  which  are  fonnMl 
^rine  thK  imlnii.  hnrn  iinly  «iit*r  tar  n  few  mnnllM.  und 
m  liui^tlAntii  have  miile  i-iit«i-nii  uul  lunks.  Ui  which 
)r  coUuot  lh«  Witter  dull nj^  tlit<  rain*  fordcmMtio  mir- 
m.  In  Ihii  tmi-t  rlur*  ne  no  fort*l-tnir>.  ft  i* 
utitity  ciivtrut  wlUi  dilTenjiit  luada  ot  prickly  pluitii, 
rtu,  DU'oiDM*,  And  mni^iei  (Ahf  Aniei-ieana\  from 
•eh  Iim)  041  cbriolin]!  Vtmiar  i*  cstrnotcd,  (Mj  it  nniill 
"'  Q  of  this  trwt  it  euilivated,  uqitcuJIj  where  cotton 
crown.  Birt  th«  climate  «nd  th«  v«Kn«lion  w  fStvom- 
te  to  lh«  titer.p  unil  ^At,  winch  are  nnnivrou* :  lh« 
to*  of  tli(!»*  ftuimal*  con»tltule  the  prJuclj>al  wealth 
Ibia  tnwt.  The  SlerraS.  Lute  conUint  n  c;rMt«rr  portion 
cnttivublc  liUHl ;  uid  <:otr«e.  mgnr,  plnntnini.  cotton. 
1,  and  icvunil  klndn  ol'  vrgctadlGi  aie  grown. 
I  opiw'aw  to  havp  nnn*  rain  than  the  plwn  lo  the  north 
*  "nit  tnin-wattr  from  ciitems  i»  mcd  for  domeatic 
Mjiiriiietbe  ^Mter  part  of  The  year. 
peninimTs  nf  Para£unna  i*  nn  app^ndago  to  the 
rion  of  the  aimintHina  of  Coru,  iK-ins  united  to  it  hy  a 
trnw  iiithnu«.  Thu  centtvoTth^  peuiiuula  in  oci»iMrd 
1  r'Kky  mass,  c-allwJ  Kl  Corilo  ap  Santa  Anna,  whii.-h 
1  to  l^t  f'l'ct,  and  rnitn  vihiuh  it  high  rtdge  sxtenda  In 
e  ft.  Roman.  On  (lie  otlier  aides  It  ia  aurroundM  by  p 
and  level  Imet,  oT  whieh  only  a  v«ry  »mall  poillon  on 
fei4t  U  aubjeet  lo  imitidiiliana.  TIm  toil  of  thia  tract 
In  (he  Horthi-m  eourt,  heinr  arid  and  of  IndilfPrent 
^^  i^.  Collon  and  a  few  tropical  vegetable*  are  grown  : 
^nllivr  popiiloni.  and  a  oonxidccnble  number  of  th« 
alftaiib  ar«  employed  \h  making  Halt,  as  there  are 
ealtpila  alonjt  the  co»»t,  capccially  on  the 
'e  ol  the  peniiifftlu. 
We  iia»  lo  Uw  caatcra  portion  of  the  cooat-ranee.  It 
:  <wmiio»ed  of  two  woll-mailifd  ridgw  and  one  which  is 
Mincnlly  intcnuptcid.  The  moil  nprthL-m  of  theae  ridgm 
^^.iiohiyi  off  IVom  the  Siena  de  Nirifwa  Houth  of  llie  mouth 
he  ritrr  Yamcui  near  the  innermost  receui  "ft  he  (lolfo 
lit.  and  niiia  *o  eloae  to  the  tvu.  that  iti  hn«e  ia  fr«- 
ueiilly  washed  by  the  wavefi,  while  in  other  placei « 
row  tract  of  land  »fpnnit«»  it  from  the  bench.  It  mna 
tward  to  Cape  Uodent ;  it>  Irnclh  ia  abirat  IXt  niilfa. 
1  ila  mean  width  mthw  mow  Ihsn  20  milea.  an  that  it 
'*w  a  Kitfspe  of  about  SWfl)  aquare  milea.  Towards  the 
it  Ihe  ridc:r  gencmlty  don  not  ri«e  above  3^)  feet. 
L  its  Iil^hest  aummiia  dn  not  exceed  4300  feel,  but 
rards  th<-  middle  of  iu  lent^th  it  ri^en  hitrher.  ItH  mean 
rrittitm  cxeecdn  -VXtO  feel,  and  lomc  of  ita  lummita  rise 
beb  higher.  'ITie  luchcat  are  north-Mat  ol'lhctownnf 
intMi  thcSllade  Carftcaii  w  H8H8,  ami  the  Pipaoii* 
t:NMe»al&  ia  HW  feet  above  IJie  aeS'Ievcl.  Toward* 
•  rutera  extremity  it  ainha  liiwer.  Between  Pti«i1o 
pMtoand  the  town  of  Valencia  thera  is  a  (wnaidcMible 
ipi»«aion  in  thia  nui^.  called  Abra  de  Puerto  Cabullo. 
■"'MMrli  wlikh  the  road  leads  that  unites  theae  two  com- 
«i«}  lowna. 

l>i«  ooulhrrn  ritig«.  mHed  (he  interior  nd^re.  branch^i  otT 
(he  Sierra  de  Nlr^ua  at  Mount  T\iCTiraj(Ua  (SflCO 
Bt  Itigll)  and  r\in»  eastward,  parallel  to  the  northern 
tea;  it  irrminatcit  loufh-cBil  of  the  mnulh  of  Ihe  Rio 
■"iJ'wiUi  the  Cerro  de  Altaijram  f awo  feet ;,  bul  il»  eon- 
luation  lo  the  bankii  of  tli»  Rto  Unare  i»  marked  by 
ne  iKoUivd  lolly  hilU.  The  length  of  tint  ridf  e  is  about 
0  miln.  with  a  mean  vridtti  of  atwnt  3D  mile-C  au  ttiat  il 
■vera  on  aren  of  abuot  Socnr  mjunre  milra.  Thia  rid|:c  u 
It  eqiud  in  elevation  to  th<-  northern.  Near  tia  wcatem 
IrMUify   its  mean   elevali'm  ii  <>nly   Bau  feet,  but  II 
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rites  in  tha  Cano  da  PlatjIJA  lo  0817.  and  in  the  Qmo 
Ami  to  nSlK  fori.  Ttieae  am  its  KiKbcat  aummila.  lb 
Iho  north  of  the  tovn  uf  Cut*  i(  a  deep  drpri'saion  in  lh« 
rattgv,  called tlu<  Abrade  loa  l.tsi'io.  Ii^i  siij..'Ui>'  iuMdO'iim 
the  aerieulturol  diatrielalD  the  \".^r,'.,  <.miiiii)i 

it.    TtM  highest  part  of  it  !•  '-  '    tlip 

Ilea,  and  li«nllyflcil>  aiiova  tht   i  ;  ^'  of 

Chis  dujirewumi  ia  the  Siarradef^  .mt  ia 

UitM  fret  above  the  sea.    Then*.  >  i  ilia 

euBMt-nut^  arc  eunnected  by  k  '  tncb 

occurs  aaat  of  tiie  Abra  de  lus  i  :  Ae- 

valitin  of  mora  tlina  WOOIVet  al.M.i  -..[tj- 

eiieloird  by  tlic  two  }iarttilrl  riditi-  i  :      '    :-  m]^ 

into  two  i)arla,  of  wlucb  the  wesleni.  in  whi.-b  'liu-  Ukc;  «f 
Valencia  is  Biliialnd,  has  the  nwiie  ofValles  de  An^uK. 
and  ttie  eactera  curHlitutB"  the  valley  of  thu  livw  Tui. 

The  lake  of  VaJamua  waa  called,  by  Ihc  nativea  of 
AtncncB,  IWiarwuB.  a  name  which  at  prevent  ia  ec- 
eluaively  applied  to  anutlwr  lake  ■itual'^d  ncaf  tha  moolb 
of  the  river  Tui,  T\\e  lake  of  Valeuuia  lie»  uear  Uu 
aouthcm  rid^  of  tl^e  coast-ranfc*.  And  on  ita  aouthcm  hnnka 
Ihe  muuntaina  riae  with  a  irfitep  aoulivily.  but  a  lavol 

K>and  surround*  it  on  ihe  three  other  sidea.  It  exlcud* 
m  went  to  aiuit  about  30  milca,  and  D'om  north  to  aoalh 
13  in  tlie  widcut  port.  Tlie  area  ia  2M  tuoare  miln.  and 
itn  circnmfen>nce  7'i  mile*.  Itsnwan  daptn  ia  13  fathuaia, 
)«cpciA  place  it  ii  37  lallionw.  It  conlaiM 
22  iilaada  and  Herend  small  ruckai  the  lar^eat  iaiuid, 
Burro,  la  two  miles  long ;  the  water  ti  brackish,  though  the 
lake  reeeive<  22  amall  streams.  Lt  ha*  no  outlet,  and  the 
iar^  Bupply  of  water  which  11  reueives  during  the  rain, 
which  amounts  to  Ti  inchea.  and  which  is  brnuf^ht  lo  it  by 
thu  atreami  from  the  iiigh  mounbuiut  with  which  the 
bgtiin  U  enclosed,  is  kht  b^  filtration  and  by  evaporation. 
lluinKt)  th*  aiirlW:e  uf  tlic  lake  ia  )44U  feet  ahovo  tlie  aea* 
level,  Ibtj  evuporalioD  ul'  Ihe  wat«r  is  very  sn.-at,  as  tha  hMt 
in  the  liry  teason  is  eiueaaiva,  risinK  );eti«nlly  to  more  than 
W,  and  this  evapoi'stian  enuaei  tlw  air  in  tlir  valluys  of 
Ara^mtto  be  always moiil, unl  thua  a  ooutintul  vordura  is 

fireserved  on  the  plain,  the  valleyn.  and  th?  dedivitiaaof 
ha  snTromuiinft  monntaina.  This  circnoisljince,  united  to 
lite  ^citnt  (krtilily  of  Ihe  auil,  which  in  must  parts  is 
alluvinl,  as  the  wnolc  of  Iha  plain  once  iie«mB  to  have 
ibnncd  part  nf  th«  lake,  0vn«  to  ihia  trut  a  productive 
power  much  auperior  to  that  of  any  otlier  portion  of  the 
republic.  Th»  area  of  the  vnles,  txelnsive  of  the  lake,  ia 
staled  to  b«  lCl32Equani  miles,  or  aomuwhot  more  thaji 
that  of  Chealilre.  About  oiie-Uiinl  of  it  ta  oouupLcd  bv  the 
plain,  which  extends  alnnit^  Uie  aorthem  banks  of  lite 
lake,  and  Ihe  rBmnindor  is  within  Iho  rsngea  of  lull*  and 
their  valleys  which  enclose  the  plain.  This  Imot  ia  vary 
populous,  and  its  lower  and  more  level  pail*  are  covered 
with  plnntntions  of  wear,  caffec,  tobacoo,  indigo,  plftRloin, 
andentlon,  and  witli  fields  of  wheat,  niatxe,  yucca,  and 
other  tropical  roots  and  vei;etabl«s.  Tlie  surroundinjc 
mountains  are  partially  covnrod  with  woods,  but  lai^tt 
'  LCis  er«  only  overgrown  with  busliu*  or  grua. 

nie  volley  of  the  river  Tui  i*  iwxt  to  the  vales  of 
Aragua,  the  most  populous  &iul  best  cultivated  portion  uf 
the  republic.  It  extends  from  west  tu  eaiit  about  1(H) 
miles,  and  i*  iu  g:vneT&l  about  20  miUii  wide,  wliicli  frivca 
a  surface  of  31101)  square  lailee,  which  is  nearly  equid  lo  the 
of  Norfolk:  only  a  small  portiuti  of  1hl«  t^xtent  is 
enoudi  to  admit  of  cultivation.  From  tlie  northers 
ridge  of  the  coaat-«'aneii  large  maasi>s  cf  rocks  advanoe 
nearly  to  Uic  river.  Between  Ihein  liowevcr  are  somu 
vnlloyx,  auveral  miles  long  and  of  conaidi-rablc  widUl,  ao  a« 

10  present  large  tracts  fur  agricultural  purposes.  Tlie  beat 
known  of  these  vidleys  ia  thai  of  Ouaira,  in  which  Gaidua/i 
ia  buill.  The  soiiihern  ndii;o  of  the  eoaaUranEa  nms  ut  u 
short  distonea  IVom  the  batika  uf  the  river,  like  a  w  all.  and 

only  a  few  ftlena.    The  Moat  western  poilion  of 
,ll«y  is  very  hi^h,  btit  at  Oouniiire  the  Kurfut-e  of  the 

is  only  KKXI  fectabovatliraea.  Qud'HO  Utct  below 

tlie  l*vcl  of  the  lake  of  Valencia.  From  Oeuiiiare  Hie 
duscsent  to  the  month  of  the  river,  which  ii  about  7ii  oiIIm 
,  is  gnulual.  Tho  coura*  of  the  Tui  is  said  lo  be 
.  _  .l«w.  and  it  becomes  uiiviiiahle  for  Mnall  river  bargvs 
Gelwaun  Ara^iiita  and  Santa  Lucia,  niiout  08  miles  from 
ilM  eiubuaehnm.  East  uf  Ihe  mouth  of  the  riser  m  the 
lA^na  de  'i'acarigua,  irtiich  is  15  miles  lonR  ami  more 
than  0  widv :  it  covria  a  surfisce  of  nearly  fill  square  miles- 
It  u  nepariUad  l>um  the  sea  by  a  iiariuw  utiip  of  low  laud. 
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over  which  in  one  place  the  sea  breaks  at  hi^h-water.  Its 
depth  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms.  This  lake  contains 
an  incredible  quantity  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  fishermen :  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  valley  of  the  Tui  are  occupied  in  agri- 
culture ;  they  raise  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  su^, 
maize,  rice,  and  in  a  few  places  wheat,  yuccas,  plantains, 
mandioca,  and  nearly  all  the  roots  and  vegetables  which 
are  cultivated  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
crops  are  generally  abundant.  The  mountains  enclosing 
the  valley  are  partially  wooded,  but  less  so  than  those 
which  surround  the  vale  of  Aragiia.  There  are  also 
many  extensive  tracts  covered  with  grass  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
pasture. 

South  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  is  an- 
other but  much  lower  ridge,  called  Galera  de  S.  Carlos 
and  del  Pao.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  Andes,  as  the 
other  ridges  are,  but  it  originates  in  the  savannas  of  S. 
C^los  several  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  where 
some  hills  rise  from  the  level  plain,  which  at  first  are  iso- 
lated, but  as  we  proceed  farther  east  they  unite  in  a  narrow 
rocky  ridge,  which  at  its  greatest  elevation  is  only  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  not  much  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  rises.  It  terminates  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orituco,  an  affluent  of 
the  Guarico,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  interrupted  by  the  waters  collected  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range, 
and  running  southward.  This  ridge  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  the  line  of  division  between  the  mountain-region 
above  described  and  the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  of  it, 
and  as  marking  also  the  limit  of  the  agricultural  region. 
For  though  cultivation  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
northern  base  of  this  ridge,  it  is  carried  on  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  in  the  valleys  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
coast-range,  which  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains 
are  rather  extensive  and  fertile,  though  no  such  valleys 
open  to  the  vales  of  Aragua  or  the  valley  of  the 
river  Tui. 

The  3/otiw/ai«-r^^iow,  called  Sierra  del  Bergantin,  which 
occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  republic,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent.  The  river  Neveri,  where  it  flows 
from  south  to  north,  encloses  it  on  the  west ;  and  from  that 
river  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  most  eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  Its  length  is  about  180  miles, 
but  its  width  varies  l)etween  50  and  10  miles,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  Bocas  dos  Dragos,  or  the  strait  called  the 
Dragons'  Mouths,  it  is  still  narrower.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  range  was  connected  with  the  southern 
ridge  of  the  coast -range,  and  that  both  formed  one  chain  ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  last-mentioned  ridge 
terminates  as  a  continuous  chain  with  the  Sierra  de  Alta- 
gracia,  and  that  its  continuation  to  the  river  Unare  consists 
of  isolated  heights.  Isolated  mountains  occur  even  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Unare,  as  the  Cerro  de  Piritu  (1568  feet 
above  the  sea)  and  the  Cerro  Paraulata  (11G5  feet) ;  but  in 
proceeding  farther  east  ever\'  trace  of  a  ridge  disappears 
m  the  vicmity  of  Barcelona  for  a  space  of  alx)ut  10  miles. 
On  the  west  of  that  town  the  Bergantin  rises  suddenly  and 
\fith  a  steep  ascent.  This  mountain-system  is  composed 
of  two  ridges,  of  which  the  southern,  properly  called  the 
Bergantin,  extends  from  west  by  south  to  east  by  north, 
ami  terminates  on  the  east  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caripe, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  This  chain  is  hardly 
100  miles  long,  but  it  is  of  considerable  width,  and  it  sencu 
numerous  offsets  to  the  south  and  north,  which  form  fine 
valleys  between  the  ridges  and  table-lands,  and  in  many 

f places  approach  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
ts  highest  summit  is  the  Tummiquire,  which  stands  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Neveri,  and  rises  to  6863  feet.  Other 
high  summits  occur  between  the  upper  course  of  that  river 
ar^  the  sea,  among  which  the  Cerro  Pionla  rises  to  6860. 
and  the  Arrempuja  to  5820  feet  atx)ve  the  sea.  The  table- 
lands which  lie  between  the  summits  and  ridges  are  gene- 
rally from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  grass, 
while  the  acclivities  of  the  summits  and  the  valleys  are 
overgrown  with  high  trees.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  this 
range  wheat,  maize,  and  all  tropical  roots  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  and  also  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco ;  cultivation  is  daily  extending.  The  other  chain 
occupies  that  remarkable  peninsula  which  extends  along 
the  Oaribbeau  Sea  (h>m  west  to  east  for  about  140  miles, 


and  which  on  the  south  is  washed  h^  the  Gulf  of 
and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  western  part  is  called  iIk 
peninsula  of  Araya,  and  its  eastern  part  the  peninsula  tf 
Paria.  This  ridge  forms  one  mass  or  rocky  heights,  wfaick 
in  general  do  not  exceed  the  elevation  of  1000  feet  abon 
the  sea-level,  though  a  few  summits  rise  higher,  as  thi 
Cerro  de  Puerto  Santo,  which  attains  19S8  feet.  This  trsd 
contains  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  cultivable  land, 
as  the  rocks  are  generally  bare  or  clothed  with  a  scaotr 
vegetation,  though  some  psrts  of  the  mountains,  esfiedalij 
those  towards  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  are  covered  with  moods. 
The  valleys  are  indeed  fertile,  but  short  and  narrow,  w^ 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  Canipano,  which  is  about 
five  miles  long.  The  Sierra  de  Araya,  as  this  chsio  ii 
called,  is  united  to  the  Bergantin  by  a  ridj^  which  tn- 
verses  the  wide  isthmus  that  unites  tne  peninsula  to  tkt 
continent  near  its  western  border,  and  is  called  Cerro  de 
Meapire.    It  rises  1315  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

South  of  the  mountain-regions  hitherto  mentioned  fie 
the  Uiinos,  or  Cattle-plains,  which  extend  fh>m  the  baiAi 
of  the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  ridges»  generdly 
without  the  intervention  of  a  hilly  tract,  and  between  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-range  and  the  western  of  i 
the  Bergantin  they  reach  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Westward  they  extend  to  the  base  oC  the  Andes, 
along  which  they  run  southward  to  the  Rio  Meta,  \yj 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  Wooded  Plains.  Tha 
region,  according  to  the  statement  of  Codazzi,  covers  a 
surface  of  9716  Spanish,  or  116,502  English  square  mileik 
and  exceeds  the  area  of  the  British  Idands  by  about  4500 
square  miles.  This  tract,  though  one  immense  plain,  pre- 
sents  a  great  variety  in  elevation,  climate,  nvers,  and 
productive  powers.  &)me  tracts  are  hardly  elevated  abore 
the  sea,  whilst  others  rise  to  nearly  1300  feet :  some  art 
arid  deserts,  while  the  vegetation  of  others  is  extremely 
vigorous  nearly  all  through  the  year.  The  whole  howcvo 
is  characterised  by  a  want  of  forests.  The  trees  which  are 
found  stand  single  or  form  g^ves  of  small  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco. 

Beginning  on  the  east  we  find,  first,  the  Delta  of  tbc 
Orinoco,  which  consists  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  formed  bj 
the  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  during:  tbc 
inundations,  which  last  from  April  to  Aug:iist.  It  is  m  iti 
present  state  not  cultivable,  for  after  the  waters  have  nb- 
sided  it  continues  to  be  a  swamp,  except  on  the  l>anbof 
the  branches  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it,  where  tbe 
ground  rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  at  the  distance  of  hilf 
a  mile  from  their  beds.  The  whole  is  covered  with  trees. 
In  the  forests  the  mauritia-palms  are  numerous ;  and  fiva 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  these  trees  offer,  the  fewia- 
habitants  of  this  tract,  the  Warrows  (Guaraunos),  derive  tbdr 
maintenance.  During  the  rains  they  live  on  scafibUi 
which  are  erected  between  the  trunks  of  the  high  Xitek 
several  feet  above  the  water,  which  circumstance  bis 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  this  tribe  lives  in  trees. 
The  low  tract,  subject  to  long-continued  inundations,  coo- 
prehends  not  only  the  whole  space  included  between  tbe 
arms  of  the  Orinoco,  but  extends  westward  along  tbc 
southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  nearly  to  the  inne^ 
most  western  recess  of  that  iMisin.  But  in  these  parts  the 
inundation  generally  does  not  reach  to  more  than  abod 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  shore ;  between  the  arms  of  the 
Orinoco  it  extends  about  100  miles  inland. 

From  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  the  wcit, 
until  at  the  distance  of  about  50  or  60  miles  it  reaches' tbe 
table-lands.  This  region  is  a  prairie,  destitute  of  trees  aai  I 
shrubs,  except  that  in  many  places  g^ves  of  mauritia-paloa 
occur,  where  water  is  always  found.  This  plain  is  also  tia- 
versed  by  numerous  rivers,  which  during  the  rains  inundstt 
the  a4jacent  low  grounds.  This  circumstance,  united  to  the 
abundant  rains,  renders  this  tract  an  excellent  paiAnft* 
ground  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  table-laods  do  not 
contain  a  blade  of  grass.  Those  districts  which  are  conti- 
guous to  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  are  covered  with  frok 
grass  all  the  year  round,  but  those  which  approach  the  table- 
lands are  generally  dried  up  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  Table-lands,  called  m  the  country  Mesas,  constitate 
a  peculiar  and  well-marked  feature  in  this  part  of  Vene 
zuela.  The^  begin  on  the  east,  at  the  southern  base  tf 
the  mountain-system  of  the  Bergantin,  and  they  attaia 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  Mesa  de  Urica,  whose  $ah 
face  is  1300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  FVom  this  Mesa  tht 
high  ground  extends  fouth-touth-westi  and  widiew  ceo- 


I-.  liut  livtv  Uribicii,  i«i)cii!  llioy  jdin 
I'T  tbu  ciiart-raniti!.  Ttiu»«  JiwtMiini- 
':■■  Srom  06»  to  8G(1  r««t  abovp  tliu  uvi- 
-  '  iiuttli  tiii»  liii:li  gjauDd  duccndt  rallirr 
he  ki"or  plain,  wluct'i  exlvtiiU  along  the  Caiii>- 
TbU  UoMcnt  OL-ciin  Muoewhiit  kOoth  of  tha 
^alllJ  of  thi!  tDwii  til'  Arogun.  On  tlie  loulh  Ihc  dcsi-ciit 
Wpcrteptible.  Th«  surl^ue  uf  tlie  Mtuu  1»  quilv  ItviJ. 
d  loe  wil  vuntiUu  cUicllv  nf  Muid,  whicti  in  many  plocu 
.inisod  with  chnJk,  Tliu  twiJ  b  itnjiwductlve,  sjul  lliti 
jotmlioo  cT«n  in  th«  riuDV  waapn  i>  limited  to  a  Tew  bard; 
lured  witli »  kind  of  Iwir,  whicli  nlTont  indiSc- 
;  pKstiue.  The  rainih  »Mub  loll  in  tLbantkuuc  I'rvtn 
r{|  to  Juiy,  du  not  impart  to  il  rerlility,  bit  Ihey 
idify  find  Ili«ir  way  tiirau^h  the  uppur  layc m  or  Ibe 
until  Ibvy  moet  an  WKiUaci^ous  ctialk,  whtrrt  Uii^y 
eet  and  Totm  ipnngi;  ana  rivulct>.  TbuM  tbue  higti 
U>dK  is  »hii'h  the  travdlvr  must  jwiiilt  ut'  lliint  if 
i>  qoL  prtTvidud  nilli  walwr,  eive  on^i  lu  a  Imudrcd 
-n,niacb  run  luulh  In  tbc  Orinwro,  ctat  to  the  Gulf 
y^ti*.  Hud  north  to  tin-  Csribt«aa  Si-a.  Tlio  riven 
mittf;  Muthvard  ars  drvp  Mid  huve  always  a  gmat 
'lime  of  ivBto*.  because  tluy  run  between  l)i«  olFict*  nf 
^1  tiib1p>buid.  ftora  wUch  Ibcy  teceive  an  abuodutt 
tolr.  But  ttujic  whJch  run  to  lh«  north  luon  luav<.>  Ittf 
le-liu)i^»  and  cut«T  antuiil  aiul  much  lower  plain,  wUcra 

R't  walcn  nrc  noon  pshaiwttd.  Tliua  ouly  Iwo  ol'  Uic 
claxH  of  riven,  tlie  Nereri  andUniLre,  Are  lutvitnblc  fni 
mi'  dirtnnce  all  tlic  year  round.  wliiLrt  UioBe  wliich  join 
I  Oriuoeu  may  be  navigalad  to  a  pval  dUtanct-  from 
:  mouth  at  nil  times.  "Hie  valley*  with  which  this 
bem  slope  of  the  tnble-laruJii  i»  furrowed  coulain  trauta 
tOt  cultivttltoii,  wUicli  buwrvcr  h|^(t  yet  bacii  lunwd 
lillle  account.  The  country  between  iJto  tab1e<!iicd 
1  Hie  Caribbean  Sea  CKtcndik  about  GO  milea  from 
[b  to  south,  and  is  a  level  plain,  which,  nt  aaliort  dix- 
ict  from  the  sea,  riact,  to  about  150  feel  with  a  mtbet 
ep  aateat,  and  then  *lrvtchr4  out  towsida  Ihv  table-lauda, 
112  gradually  and  attaining  about  SGI)  feci  where  it 
rChM  their  bAM.  It  i«  chiefly  covered  with  gia«i.  but 
^  occur  many  tmcl*  covered  with  oftbs  and  «oine 
IS.  A  ki[id  of  lily  spreads  over  uxtcnoivc  traoti,  and  it 
mppotcd  Ihni  all  llie  parte  covered  with  Ihia  plant  wtrt 
inwly  eulUvatei!  by  the  Indiaiw.  At  present  the  whole 
mlv  used  as  paaturo  for  cattle.  The  toil  is  miiUv,  and 
G&ly  absorb*  tb?  water  which  is  bi«aglil  down  Cy  llie 
ere  from  lliv  table-land,  Imt  it  doci  not.  Hcifuirc  any 
i»1  fertility.  Only  near  llie  declivity,  not  Ikr  from  tlic 
orf,  a  few  traclK  are  cultivated.  The  principal  objectn  of 
^culture  ate  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  iu^ar,  tobacco,  ami 
k-etul  tropical  roots  and  teuHi.  On  tlua  plaiu  the  raina 
ubundaut  from  Uay  to  October,  and  in  November  and 
ecmbcr  there  art  freque&t  ahowera. 
The  most  uneven  portion  of  the  ealUe-pIaitta  In  that 
tch  exlendH  OD  1b«  Miulb  side  of  the  coa»t'tai>ge.  and 
I  iec»t  of  the  river  Orilui-o,  reaching  to  tlio  bnnl.s 
■IhS  PortugncsB.  Tlic  country  along  the  wutheni  base 
Ihc  coael-range,  and  as  far  wuOi  b>  the  Galeia  de  San 
rto*i  i*  covrre^l  with  low  hill«,  resembling  the  waves  of 
''ocean  when  agitated  by  a  gale:  tliry  arc  overDTOi.vn 
1'  coane  graw.    South  of  ibe  Galera  de  San  Carlos 

Bur  ■cvcranow  rocky  ridges,  which  niii  parallel  to  the 
etB,aQd  arc  verj" rcauhir.   The  Iritcls  between  tliem  arc 
sT,  anil  covered  wtln  coaise  ^tsm.    South  of  this  tract 
I  country  conlinnc*  to  be  uneven,  as  there  are  aevfral 
iH  Mesas  composed  oi' rocks,  and  numerous  places  ovrr- 
Dti  with  tnisne«,  among  which  are  also  kome  pilm- 
rf».     The  level    graasy-plaJns  arc  few,  and  not  of 
It  extent.    On  the  wtilliem  edge  of  this  uneven  port 
le  plain  are  several  isolated  hills,  which  are  surrouniJed 
XMentivc  plains  ecnrered  with  fine  grau :  these  plains 
"^*'     otaiilewd  as  the  commencement  of  the  immense 
which  extend  soulhwaiid.    The  dividing  line  lie- 
im  tbvse  two  regions  may  be  raarl<cd  by  a  line  dmwn 
CalaboiO  on  the  east  to  EI  Baul  on  the  we^l.  nearly 
sllw  <liKt«nt  Oom  the  Nnithcrn  ridge  of  the  cossl-rance. 
ill^weit  ot  the  uneven  tract  just  mentioned  are  thi 
"     irlnatfVafinMi.  1  ■■  •  "      "' 
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milt*  widu.  !>'>'  ..i<r'i>i<..>>f  U'liuinaln  abruptly  on  IIm 
plain.  Krum  Uuiu-  Imn:  a  >iiy  gentle  ilupe  ileM-enil*  In  « 
'uittli-vct^Ri  dii'ediun  tuwaixis  l[iu  banlis  of  th«  ri*trr«  I*or- 
lu£UUka  anil  Apiirv.  Ttus  sinpc  is  liiirawed  by  nnmBroits 
largK  iivenii  which  dcu'ciut  bum  the  muunlaiiu  and  ttmin 
tlu  plain,  ninsing  nearly  parallel  to  one  anotlicr.  As  tJtM 
have  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  ta>  ineonaderablc  tuff 
they  are  [latigable  nearly  to  the  fame  of  the  mauuiaiui. 
Duiing  )be  minii  howevoc  ibey  inundata  a  conaidprabltt 
poiliun  of  llie  plain.  The  Apurei  into  which  must  at  tlia 
(ivem  of  tltis  region  fall,  attains  sucJi  a  liui^  auoti  afler 
lb«  coinmenceiDfDt  of  the  rniuy  iicason,  tliot  il  ia  above 
that  of  ita  aiBucnto,  and  Ihua  llicre  rl>ri*n  minot  dt-ctini|ca 

their  inuDcose  volume  of  water,  wfii-t'  '!>-■■  !■ ■  •  (luw 

bnckwanl, and  to  inundate  the  c 'i  •■nnl 

n  tiieh  lie  Uolweea  Ute  riven ;  Ibr  i  < .  .  ;  .ii 

thoKu  alon^  the  banks  bein^  iii'\  .  nul 

subject  to  inundation.    These  Uiy''  '-nW 

pacts  of  Ihe  plain  wliich  are cOvci'  \.iM 

contain  tracts  At  for  cnllivalion.  iwl 

•in^lu^ui-liDiuesan:  luill  on  till  <  iint 

maiM,  yucca,  and  plantains  an'  <  iliu 

lower  purls,  which  arc  subject  to  inmn-tiHiun.  j-irvi'  iih  ja*. 
lurv>-groniid>  when  lltey  are  dry;  tor  ttie  mitDdalumada 
not  continue  for  the  whole  raJojf  wason.  At  soon  miJm 
water  of  tlic  Apar«  begins  tit  I'all,  the  inundnted  tntcta 
begin  to  be  free  from  wat<!r.  Thtisc  tiacla  aic  quite  ilcstt': 
tute  of  tree*,  with  the  exceplion  of  n  few  ;ialm».  In  tlw 
most  depreiBed  places  «nat«  exicosive  lakes  are  found  aflat 
tho  teinLinatioii  of  llw  rainy  scsHon,  hut  tbey  ^t  lUy 
towards  tlic  end  of  Ihc  dry  season,  and  prnduos  postiifo 
wlien  tlie  j^aiM  u!  the  more  elevated  patt*  ia  wllhored. 
Tlii*  plain  u  stated  tg  iacicase  very  mpidly  in  populaliun, 
on  account  of  ita  fertility,  the  great  iiuiuilily  of  fish  in 
the  riven,  and  the  great  ailvKnlage  of  dbpoain^of  the  pc<H 
ducts  of  iodustfy  by  means  of  the  naviKabl*  riveiv 

Qetwccn  the  Rio  Apuic  and  tbc  lUo  Mela,  both  affluonl* 
uf  the  (Orinoco  from  the  wesl.  arv  the  Plaiiu  or  Uaoos  sE 
Aiiiire.  They  contain  Ihe  lowest  portion  of  the  Cattle' 
Plains,  llic  lowest  tract  is  ouly  22'1  feet  above  the  level 
of  Ihe  sea,  tliough  mote  tlian  .WO  miles  distant  iVom  that 
part  of  the  octutn  to  wllieh  its  waters  descend.  The  mora 
elevutctl  or  wealcra  diatricta  arc  about  300  feet  higher. 
This  jplaiu  is  »o  levd,  that  the  current  of  tbe  Apure 
and  Acta  is  impsrceptible,  and  a  atrong  eaateni  gale, 
or  Die  least  rise  in  the  Oiiuoco,  causes  liieir  watets  lu 
flow  back.  No  root,  no  sloiie,  not  even  a  pebble  »  seen 
in  these  olains.  Tlic  soil  consista  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clulk.  It  is  covered  with  grew,  but  entirely  destitute  ot 
trees  and  bushes,  except  a  fvn  scattered  pove*.  TIi«  grau 
is  very  mmrislung,  and  large  numben  of  cattle,  hono^  and 
mules  always  Sad  pasture.  On  Ihe  banks  of  the  riven  iu 
a  IVw  places  arc  Uuctets  of  low  bushes,  but  generally  llicto 
places  also  arc  vrithuul  wood.  In  ellicr  plaeci  there  are 
caue-beds.  The  only  inequalities  of  Iho  surface  are  soma 
bills,  mainly  of  sand,  which  rise  a  Ccvr  yards  above  the  com- 
mon level,  and  some  slightly  elevated  grounds  called  banks. 
These  banks  are  hardly  perctptible,  but  areof  gi'eat  import- 
ance to  tbe  inhabitants  as  they  are  not  subject  to  inundatiou. 
and  coiiseuuently  afford  places  for  builoiug^,  and  posturn 
fur  the  cattle  when  the  lower  parts  of  tbc  plain  are  cuvvred 
with  water.  In  tlie  dry  season  this  plain  is  one  iiiuiiena» 
pasture -ground.  Ac  easterly  wind  then  blows  continually, 
iiici'easiag  in  force  to  noon,  and  diminifhing  gradually  as  the 
siw  declines.  As  these  winds  pa»»  over  the  heated  plains 
of  the  Uteaas.thcyare  very  hot,  and  bring  with  them  clouds 
of  sand.  From  me  bednmng  of  December  to  the  end  of 
February  the  i4(y  is  always  clear  |  but  at  Ihe  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March  Ihc  air  bepns  lo  be  ha*y, 
and  the  easterly  wind  is  frequently  intenupttd  bj  talms. 
At  the  end  of  March  thuniler.»torni3  art  ubserved  la 
t'he.  south,  and  the  wind  Irequcntly  tu 
and  toulh-west.  and  then  the  sky  i^ 
black  veil  and  dense  vapount.  Tl)e  lain 
and  continue  till  the  month  of  July  or  August.  Tlic 
waters  ofthe  rivvra  begin  lo  ii«c,  and  in  a  few  days  their 
tied:*  are  insufficient  to  bold  ihf  iMjfe  volumes  which 
descend  info  them,  and  lh«  couulnr  is  iBuadittcd.  Tlijj_ 
ttat^  op  ^th  eldi^  ot  Ifif  IpwM  Apnra  tlien  rcwmbl^ 
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(he  Delta  6(  EfO'Pt.  The  ivhole  plain  is  an  immense  lake, 
in  which  the  banks  appear  like  islands.  There  is  u  tract 
more  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  M  to  20  mileti 
wide,  on  which  the  water  is  trom  10  to  12  feet  deep,  and 
though  it  is  not  so  deep  in  other  places,  it  may  be  traversed 
by  large  barges.  The  lowest  part  of  the  plains  of  Apure 
may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  San  Fernando  de 
Apure  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Capanaparo,  from  which 
it  extends  eastward  between  the  rivers  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  Failher  west  the  inundations  are  not  ko  general, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  some  places  above 
the  reach  of  the  waters.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in 
these  plams,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  most 
of  them  dry  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

South  ot  the  Rio  Meta  begins  the  JVofxiy  Region^  which 
extends  southward  to  the  limits  of  Brazil,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  poilion  of  that  immense  forest 
which  occupies  South  America  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  ver}'  imperfectly  known,  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  as  no  agricultural  establishments  have  been 
formed  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans  in  these  parts, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  In  their  present  state  these  forests  can  only  be 
entered  by  means  of  the  rivers  which,  descending  from  the 
Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  traverse  them  in  their 
course  to  the  Orinoco.  The  forests  do  not  aj)pcflr  to  cover 
the  whole  surface,  but  are  interspersed  with  woodless 
prassy  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  The  surface  of  the  plain 
IS  not  level,  but  there  are  roi?ks  rising  a  few  hundred  feet 
id)0ve  the  general  level,  which  sometimes  seem  to  con- 
stitute small  systems  of  hills.  Tlie  vigorous  growth  of  the 
trees  of  these  forests,  and  their  great  variety,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  tract  possesses  extraordinary  fertility.  At 
present  the  life  of  man  in  these  solitudes  is  rendered  nearly 
insupportable  by  the  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  tormenting  insects,  more  than  by  the  jaguars  and 
poisonous  serpents  which  inhabit  the  forests,  and  the 
alligatoi-s  which  infest  nearly  all  its  rivera.  In  the  southern 
districts  of  this  region  isthe'Rio  Casiquiare,  or  that  branch 
of  the  Orinoco  which  separates  from  the  river  soon  after  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  running  south  by  west  joins 
the  Rio  Negro  or  (iuainia,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazons. 
[Amazon,  vol.  i.,  p.  417.] 

That  portion  of  Venezuela  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio 
Orinoco  and  north  of  the  Pacaraima  ridge  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  Parimc  Mountains  and  their  offsets. 
[Parimk  Mountains.]  The  greater  part  of  this  immense 
tract,  which  comprehends  more  than  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic,  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  interior 
has  been  traversed  only  by  a  few  adventurers,  who  followed 
the  course  of  the  large  rivers  in  search  of  the  famous  El 
Dorado.  They  found  nearly  the  whole  covered  with  an 
interminable  forest  of  tall  trees,  amidst  which  rocky  masses 
frequently  rose  in  fantastic  forms.  A  few  tribes  o'f  abori- 
gines inhabited  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  lived  mostly 
on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries  and  a  few  wild  fruits. 
They  consisted  frequently  only  of  a  small  number  of  ftimi- 
lies.  The  countrj-  ac^acent  to  the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco 
river  however  was  more  populous,  and  in  these  places  the 
IJapnchin  monks  established  some  missions.  Though  in  some 
places  the  ridges  of  the  Parime  Mountains  approach  the 
river,  in  general  they  remain  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  banks ;  and  this  intermediate  space  is  generally 
an  uneven  plain,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  rocks 
rise  to  a  moderate  elevation.  These  rocks  are  wooded,  but 
the  lower  grounds  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  and  fre- 
quently also  of  bushes.  Above  the  rapids  of  Atures  the  tracts 
which  are  subject  to  inundation  during  the  rise  of  the 
Orinoco  arc  not  numerous,  and  usually  of  small  extent ; 
Dut  farther  down  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  places,  they  are  skirted  by  a  low  ground 
which  is  annually  inundated.  It  varies?  from  half  a  mile  to 
three  miles  in  width.  As  even  at  present  the  number  of 
agricultural  establishments  erected  by  the  whites  is  verj- 
small,  and  as  they  occur  only  at  distances  of  many  miles 
lh>m  one  anoiher,  and  consist  only  of  two  or  three  families, 
it  is  evident  that  the  productive  powers  of  this  region  are 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Only  the  district  of  Ui)ata  forms 
an  exception.  It  lies  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  extends  from  the  river  Caroni  on  the  west  to  the  Sierra 
Iaiataca,the  most  maritime  ridge  of  the  Parime  Mountains 
on  the  east,  and  partly  over  the  ridge.  It  is  a  table-land, 
whoK  suriace  is  1400  leet  above  the  sea-level,  and  whose 


northern  declivity  approaches  the  Orinoco  within  a  ki 
miles.  Ttie  surftuse  of  this  table-land  is  very  uneven.  WDi 
presents  a  quick  succession  of  small  grassy  savannas,  i^eTh 
wooded  isolated  rocks  and  hills,  and  deli^^htful  vallen. 
The  fertility  of  this  tract,  in  many  parts,  is  said  to  \* 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vales  of  Arairua.  lu  eievi 
tion  above  the  sea-level,  the  easterly  wiml  which  Mo«i 
nearly  all  the  year  round  without  interruption,  asd  bhr\^ 
from  the  sea,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tablt- 
land,  an  air  loaded  with  humid  vapours,  render  the  dimstc 
less  hot  and  less  dry  than  that  of  ottier  parts  of  the  ffpoblii-. 
and  preserve  the  verdure  of  its  savannas.  Thus  this  tnr. 
is  no  less  fit  for  rearing  cattle  than  for  cultivation.  Hk 
articles  which  are  cultivated  most  successfully  are  coffer, 
cac^ao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  all  the  roots  and  fniiti 
which  grow  between  the  tropics.  In  these  ]iaxta  alM  ibf 
cascarilla  is  collected  in  great  quantities. 

Hivertt. — ^Venezuela  is  well  watered,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  the  Mesas  and  that  tract  of  the  coast  which  exteadu 
from  the  town  of  Cumarebo  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Ven«- 
zuela.  The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  and  that  ot  tin 
navigable  rivers  considerable.  The  greater  part  of  thee 
join  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  about  1470  miles,  and  a 
navigable  for  1380  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  obstacles 
to  navigation  in  this  river  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Oai- 
Noco,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  15.]  Of  the  rivers  joininjg  it  from  thi 
west,  the  Infrida  flows  424  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  395 
miles ;  the  Guaviare  flows  moi-e  than  800  miles,  and  is 
navigable  lor  550 ;  and  the  Meta  flows  also  more  than  80n 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  .^380  miles.  As  these  rivers  nr 
through  countries  which  are  nearly  uninhabited,  no  ad'^as- 
tage  IS  taken  of  their  navigable  capacities.  Farther  north 
the  Orinoco  is  joined  by  the  Apure,  which  is  more  r»i\:- 
gated  than  the  other  rivers  or  the  republic,  especiiilj 
its  two  branches,  the  San  Domingo  and  the  PortuiruAa. 
The  Apure  flows  735  miles,  and  is  navigable  lor  GSOmilef ; 
the  Portuguesa  runs  3,')(),  and  is  navigable  for  221  mt!t* 
from  its  mouth.  The  San  Domingo,  by  means  of  vhich 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  province  of  Barlnas  is  »a! 
to  Angostura,  nms  21)0  miles,  and  becomes  navigable  i! 
Tonino,  about  100  miles  from  the  place  where  this  affluat 
of  the  Apure  joins  its  principal  river.  The  rivere  whici 
fall  into  the  Orinoco  from  the  east  descend  from  the 
Parime  Mountains,  and  presen-e  the  characteristic  of  C 
the  rivers  originating  in  that  mountain-system,  being  in- 
pedcd  in  their  course  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  liligM; 
nrc  the  Caura,  which  flows  600  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  Caront,  which  noiTi  6K 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  550  miles.  Hie  na%igatioD  of 
these  two  rivers  is  interrupted  at  several  places  by  catarsc*^ 

The  southern  portion  of  Venezuela  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Guainis. 
It  is  joined  iVom  the  north  by  the  Casiquiare,  a  branch  u: 
the  Orinoco,  which  connects  the  Rio  Orinoco  with  the 
Rio  Amazonas.  This  natural  channel  is  218  miles  Ifoc. 
in  general  30  feet  deep,  and  on  the  average  about  -MU 
yards  wide.  It  is  navigable,  as  well  as  the  Rio  Nt:g^^ 
as  fai'  as  it  drains  the  territories  of  the  republic ;  but  Io«c 
down  in  Brazil  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  numerout 
rapids  and  small  cataracts. 

One  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Essequibo,  the  Ca- 
yooni,  rises  in  Venezuela.  It  flows  020  nules,  of  wiiich 
450  are  navigable  ;  but  only  the  upper  portion  of  lhi»  rivrr 
belongs  to  t lie  republic :  tlie  greater  part  of  the  countnr 
drained  by  it  and  its  affluent^  tht  Masaroony  is  claimrii 
by  the  British  as  belonging  to  the  colony  of  Demerara. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  witfiiti  the  terriloiy  cf 
the  republic  without  joining  the  Orinoco,  Kio  Negro,  a 
£ssequibo,  have  a  comparatively  short  course.  A  few  d 
them  however  arc  navigated,  as  the  Guarapiche,  which 
rises  in  the  mountain-system  of  the  Bergantin,  and  (slit 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  runs  about  180  miles,  of  whh'h 
more  than  70  are  navigable.  Tlie  Neveri.  on  which  ilk 
town  of  Barcelona  is  built,  rises  in  Mount  Tunimiquire.  ni» 
about  GO  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boat*  lor  4li 
miles,  and  for  larger  boats  18  miles.  Tlie  Unan\  h-<uD£ 
in  the  Mesas,  flows  about  170  miles,  and  is  navigable  iVir 
00  miles.  Tlie  Tui,  which  drains  the  principal  vallev  «H 
the  coast-range,  flows  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  lor  mive 
than  80  miles.  The  largest  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  the  Tocuyo,  which  rises  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Paramos  of  Niguitao  and  of  Ro6a««  and 
falls  into  the  Golfo  Triste  after  a  course  of  330  miles,  ei 
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Bon  Ihu)  ISO  ut  OKviKttUlc.  Tti»  lu^Mt  of  tlw 
lie  n«v»  fariin((  into  Ihu  lat:«  of  Muvculw  h>rc 
oUeeiL 
^rU#.— Wilh  fnpi-ct  tu  ulimnle.  Veiieniel*  U  tliviilcd 
pKlint  iriiu ilirui!  toan*,  I'slktl  TierrMiJAliilfu.Teni' 
^nd  rruA.  Hot  counlrio  ttiTrwcolidu)  vc  all 
Jmeh  il«  not  rat  more  thaa  '20Ul>  (ev\  abuva  the  im, 
winoli  Diily  tropie«l  iiluila  ouil  fniiu  ducgskL  Tlif 
"llo  ccntniriet  itinrru  trtnplsdv)  ua  l>otw««ii  20UU 
XI  ti^at  *bavo  Ihe  ten :  tlio  ii^i:ultunii  prodiiulibiiut 
pa*iiocM)d  br^t  Lithcoi.  Tlic  i-old  cOLiuliiw  (Uur- 
(ore  thMoivliich.rriirD70(H1  foot  ^TothoMa-1cv«l, 
tlia  uimmit  ul'  tlic  SU'Itk  Nrvula  Av  Mvridn 
rest).  148  fvai  those  the  toowAiac  iMJ^lOO  (vvt). 
oH  nrgion  i>  uninhabitc^il,  not  *o  much  on  B<voiial 
«dil  u  the  ulcDiif;  nind  wtitdi  nivnky*  hloni  in  Uir«« 
!kiu8,&nd  Dl  the  thUk  Cui^wilbwluvti  U  U  bJniMl 
lly  covornl.  Qiit  the  cold  countHc»  iMcnpjF  only 
f  nlKiat  anOO  imiure  inUi»,  while  llMoxIcnt  df  th« 
a  MUiilrimi  ptobabjy  doe*  uot  i^xu^ed  SOOO  mu*k 
thit  by  {lu  trie  gnalrri  paft  of  th«  counliy  (39,U00 
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.aiila)  iiu  a  hut  climali- 
'BiHuela.  a>  Lit  ollwt  <raiiiithiu  betweun  the  trupici, 
it  udjviit«d  into  two  M'^mns.  the  wet  ntid  Ihv  diy 
i  The  wot  tniMm  a  uMvd  ttio  winter,  though  the 
I  tbvn  grutDBt,  a>  tli«  bio  (muuhm  twicu  over  the 
j  whilit  during  the  diywiuon,  which  ii  ctUkd  lh« 
—  'He  xiin  u  in  the  urathL-m  hi-mixphtic.  Tlic 
tisde-wind.  wluuh  prupsrly  blona  the  whole 
DOnd  in  thiit  rounliy,  Ih  modillcd  in  il*  dueclion  and 
by  Iheto  leuoni.  A*  KQim  cu  the  siin  iTman  lh« 
tat,  the  wind  puew  lo  the  louth  of  ««>l,  uid  th«  nln* 


days  ill  nhich  not  a  drop  fall*.    By  an  npproxinialive 

aatR  it  hu  been  Ibund  thnt,  an  an  a«iniLfrr,  it  raini 

-  houn  every  dny,  gwiie^ly  lowardH  evomaK-  and  al 

y  ploijwi  in  tbp  night,     "niprc  oecitrs  howi'v«r  an 

vjkl,  I'ithw  bnfont  or  aller  ttiidiummer.  whcD  it  doc* 

luin  tar  a  whole  month.    Thia  Bvaiion  is  oalM  the 

»  Summer  ol  St.  Jahn.    Thn  dry  watDn,  or  mmnivr, 

^whcn  the  tun  hoi  cntrred  the  Bouthem  lieraispherc. 

3nd  llien  piiM>e»  to  the  norlliiaai;    but  it  blow* 

[lie*  vwy  ft'a«h  IVom  north  or  nofth-w«st,  especially 

nmbcr  and  Doucmbi^i'.    During  thia  Bcaion  n»  rain 

Mepl  alun^  tlu.'  noiihern  ouah>l,  specially  in  the 

^ftw«on  thii  coa*t-ninH^i<  and  the  nurffanlin   Mmin- 

but  thnnc  miof  are  iiot  abundant. aud  do  nut  extend 

m  the  B«^a.    They  axe  called  Norte*.    In  the  dry 

hlhe  tradu-nindH  beinn  to  bloir  betwaen  0  and  10 

i  in  the  morning,  and  increaw  in  forec  a»  tlie  lun 

ll^er;   and  when  it  ruache*  the  meridian,  they  re- 

i  s  ealt ;  but  wilh  the  pro^rw  of  the  nun  Ilit^  dv- 

IB,  and  ctaaenhenitaeLi.  Tl)e  winds  are  micceeded  by 

Itn,  which  extund«  to  a  con*iderab)«  distancu  iiilo  llut 

ami  i»  replaced  by  a  Und-nind,  nhich  *of*  in  before 

light  and  cwtiime*  to  aunnite.  when  it  diei  avray  by 

Ma.    Detween  tliit  land-wind  (tFTTal)  and  th«  aelting 

yUw  rcRulRT  trade-wind  a  unmplftn  calm  of  two  or 

llioare  inexperienced.    Tliiichaiiftetif  the  wind  li^e* 

jftnttydv-v.  excejit  uhen  the  wind  blows  with  force 

KAhe  norlli  or  wnth.    The  northern  wind*  are  expe- 

•d  ttom  October  t<i  Mitreli.  and  the  luuttiem  blow  in 

iAtigual.aiid  Sontember.tDwhich  month*  the  greati'Vt 

Iky  of  rain  MU. 

ifi  general  ortlnr  of  the  teason*  in  nikji-'ut  to  numemii* 
Amiona  in  wvernl  pails  of  the  country.  The  most 
wive  of  Ihesp  modiflfalionn  i»  observed  on  the  conat 
•  Atlantic,  wb«re  no  land-winds  are  expcHvnced.  and 
nulifwind  l)lqfl-»all  the  year  round,  chanaine  however 
iffliat  it»  directiou,  In  the  tic»t  thn-c  raonilin  it  vwie* 
nm  north  and  enM-north<«i>:t,  and  the  sky  k  wrcne. 
W&ltuwing  three  ronniiui  il  blows  from  east  orsoulh- 
Kand  from  July  to  Se)iteinher,  both  included,  from 
ptith  or  £Oulh-«n*l ;  but  it  !■  frequently  intoiTUpled  Ity 
a,  or  ittron^  galei  tilowinir  in  gn*Tt  and  at^cxHnpnnled 
iuderal«  tjun*.  Finm  Oclolier  to  Dtfccmbir  tint  rarnn 
obDndant,  and  th<r  alcy  i»  iiontiQually  covered  wilh 
la,  anil  the  wind*  mure  vaHabte  than  in  other  waiions. 
Iw  dry  svaooD,  Uwn  Tnniiary  lo  March,  the  heat  i« 
M;  but  in  the  wd,  fnwn  July  to  Iltfember.  it  la 
hontiriuoui,  and  freiiu«ntiy  accompanied  by  heavy 
■iMtonDa. 

L 


B  r  E  K 

TIm  raina  Me  liMVieH  in  Ifae  cxUimvc  forekta  pt  ttu  ■ 
aoulhura  dletrieta.    It  i*  prriivble  Ihal  llicre  llu-y  ogioual  J 
aimiinllv  tu  between  Oil  and  lOU  Inchc*.    llio  nun  whidl  I 
d^kut^uiis  ua  thm  traul  in  one  day  t'mquently  uxueed*  wbak  I 
lalU  iti  a  uIu'Id  weak  la  Ihe  touthem  eunntrit:*  iif  EiUDpv  I 
during  tlie  matt  rainy  pnriDd  oC  die  year.    In  itie  loww   ' 
gnuKy  plain*  Llie  annnu  quuDlity  ol  mm  VDnua  betwatn 
70  and  tKl  Inctim,  linl.  ua  lati  avemge  il  u  IfM.    Altm^  iha 
rotst  Uui  raliu  arc  iciLntv.  wh«Tn  tiw  nountain-raiigaa 
ap^roaub  t)i«  hub,  extcol  alon«  the  Oulfo  Trute.  betwtm 
Puerto  Cubi'llu  unil  (^DiaivbOi  where  tbey  are  heavy. 
The  rain*  liowevcr  are  ralhcr  abiudant  where  the  counl^ 
aloii^  Itie  *ea  is  low,  and  unly  backed  by  table-land,  aa 
hutw4«n  JIarorioiia  and  the  moulhof  lh«  Kio  TmI-    In  llui   \ 
hi|;hcr  rr^on  of  the  Aiidca  the  rain  i*  not  beavy,  but  it  il 
ainiutt  cuulinuaJ  a)]  the  )<.'iu  round,  eapei'tully  niter  ma. 
riM.    Un  Hie  paramo*,  or  monntnin* more  Ihun  10,lXK>fM)t   ] 
abovD  Ibo  MaJeral.  it  xnow*  and  liaiU  iVi'^Uetitly.  and  tba  J 
Kir  ia  alway*  ohur^   wilh  a  Uitek  fog,  wliitli  hor 
gt-neially  diaapnaan  at  midnight,  bnl  roinmi  nt  Hinti 

Rv»pectint(  Ine  tieat  cxpenenoed  m  Uie  ditfcrcni  )iarlM  ] 
of  th«  republic,  it  is  found  that  on  the  cuiuit  the  itittaa  ] 
annutJ  lenipemtnrc  vnrioi between 7If°  and  W.tJic  tarmir 
beinc  the  amouul  at  i^tertu  Cnb«llo,  and  the  neuund  at  1* 
Out^Era;  at  Ihe  la*l-menlitin«d  pla(^e  the  muue  of  Iho 
Ihwrinometrr  i*  only  UP.  between  iXf  and  Wr,  bnl  tt 
l-uertu  tiabello  18",  between  70"  and  80-.  In  tlie  ela- 
VHtfd  vaJlvyi  of  the  tntnintain-rangifi  thv  heat  ia  leM, 
a«C0>dint!  to  thair  eleyalion  aboia  the  «ea'l«f«l.  At 
Camcivt.  which  is  more  tliaii  3D00  ftet  above  it,  III* 
m^an  aonual  temperature  is  nnly  ST",  I'xcecdiuK  Ihat  gf 
London  by  leat  than  17°,  and  Inv  Uiecmomelbr  r«a|[e* 
between  1^  and  72*.  'ilte  ^reatcat  heat  is  KX|i«tienoeit 
ill  the  Cxttic-Plaim,  On  ihc  tablc-liuulii  the  tharniotiietaT 
ranite*  tietwrcn  H3'  and  69",  and  ttie  mvun  aimual  heat 
is  HS".  or  i^eatcr  than  that  of  the  equator  at  the  tea-lavel. 
It  i*  a  Aw  il«m M  lew  on  the  tloniafr  lounlrW  between 
Ihe  table-land*  and  (ha  bonks  of  tlie  Orinoco,  trat  grcnter 
in  the  low  level  tract  which  currontidx  Ihu  Inwer  course  of 
thn  Kio  Apiire,  where  the  mean  annual  heat  is  (Jl'.aoil  the 
thermometer  ratiee*  belwecn  SU"  and  m".  In  tlii*  tiaut  Ihe 
heat  IS  iiiloierable  during  the  dry  seBson.  a«  tlie  north- 
easterly wind  pRHWH  over  the  strmigly  healed  wiifaoc  of  Ibo 
table-land  belVire  it  arrives  at  llie  low  plains  ol  the  Apurea 
antlUnm  theairfccU  tsif  it  camefromanovifn,  Tii*  boated 
sand,  whi'^h  ia  (Uapended  in  the  air,  and  carried  fnrwanl 
by  whirlwind*,  render*  il  slill  more  disagreeable  to  tlu 
feelings.  The  heat  is  much  leu  in  ttioao  parts  whiuli 
are  covered  with  Ibrett* :  there  the  mean  t«mperaluro  ia 


only  about  77*.  and  the  thermometer  range*  between  75* 
and  82*;  but  tliese  diitricta  are  ven  iinwholcMimv  on 
account  of  Ihe  toil  beinir  covered  with  a  Ibii-lt  layer  of 


vri^Gtalion  in  n  state  of  decay.  Oo  the  table-land  of 
I'paia  the  heat  i*])erliapt  sumewhat  ffrealcr  than  in  tha 
reKi^n  of  the  fore«ts,liut  tliispnrtoflhe  eonntrytsheaitlty, 
i'rM/urtione.— Codaaii  gives  tt  U»t  of  the  useful  plant* 
wliichgrow  in  VeneJucla.  Tlieniimber  of  ibotiC  which  aro 
cultivated  exceeds  ISU:  thrra  are  aleo  3t0  kinds  of  (reca 
and  shrubs,  whose  wood  is  used  ibr  domeelio  purposes,  36 
plants  yielding  gums  and  resins,  and  43  which  {wodnca 
medical  drugs-  Tlie  articles  of  oultivatioa  which  are 
grown  tbr  exportation  ara  uutlon.  indigo,  cacao,  coffee', 
sugar,  tobooDo,  and  cocoa-nuts,  Cotton  is  g-rown  chietly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  cosat-ran^e,  and  in  the  cviintiy 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  south,  and  also  In  Uarinas;  tome  M 
aim  grown  in  Ihe  vsJIeyv  ot  Ihe  llergantin  Mountain*. 
Indigo,  which  was  once  the  rooit  important  object  at 
ciUtivntion.  is  much  neglected,  and  cotton,  coffee,  and  sn<^ 
huve  laltun  ita  place ;  but  indtgo  i*  still  ^rown  in  soma 
iilace*  within  the  cousl-nuige.  Ttie  cacao  of  Caracas  i* 
Itnuwn  as  the  best,  and  its  cultivation  a  increanng  in  ihs 
valleys  of  the  eoast-mnge  and  of  the  Bargantin,  and  m  the 
plain  of  Rnrinas.  The  cultivation  of  oafFee  ii  mure  on  the 
increniie  than  any  other  object  of  ugncultum:  in  ths 
v^leysof  the  t>uai>t-ran|:e.  on  Ihe  d<'eliTitiesof  the  Andea, 
and  m  Ihe  plain*  of  Vaiinas,  it  is  erown  on  a  i"gc  icalo. 
The  plantationii  of  sngar  are  much  leoi  extensive ;  dearly 
all  urtbem  are  in  the  valleys  of  th<t  const  -  range.  Mpe  null  v 
in  the  *  alee  of  Aragvia.  Hie  cocoa-palm  i*  met  with 
to  Ihe  height  of  700(eet,  and  yields  viiluable  article*  of  eX' 
port  -liiiec  ttie  paliu-oil  is  used  C<ir  candlea.  The  luh^LCOO  of 
this  country  U  of  the  best  <]'iality,  and  grow*  in  the  valleys 
of  th«  Bergantin,  the  declivities  of  the  Andw,  and  die  plain* 
-G  2 
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of  tJtapa  and  Varinas.  The  tobacco  of  Varinas  is  well 
known  in  Europe,  but  that  of  Cumanacoa  in  the  Ber- 
gantin  mountains  is  said  to  be  better. 

Maize  is  most  extensively  cultivated  all  over  the  country, 
but  wheat  only  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  especially  in 
those  which  are  more  than  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Rice  is  grown  in  a  few  places  in  the  lower  tracts,  and 
barley  only  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Millet  is  an 
object  of  cultivation.  The  plantain  {musa  paradisiaca\ 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  districtis  that  are  fit  for  agriculture, 
but  above  7000  feet  the  cultivation  ceases  to  be  advanta- 
geous. The  roots  which  are  cultivated  as  food  are  chiefly 
potatoes,  batatas  (convolvulus  batata*\  yucca  {jatropha 
manihot\  Sec.  The  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  of  le- 
guminous plants  is  considerable,  especially  beans,  haricots, 
lentils,  vetches,  and  garbanzos.  Melons  and  water-melons 
are  much  attended  to,  but  vegetables  are  in  general  neg- 
lected. The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance 
of  M  the  great  articles  of  agriculture.  It  is  founded  on 
the  crop  of  1839,  and  taken  from  Codazzi*s  work : — 

Article  of  Caltiva-        Value  in 

Uou.  Sp«niah  doUara. 

Sugar  .  .  .  1,376,094 
Indigo  .  •  •  575,000 
Wheat  .  .  .  1,440,000 
Batatas,  apio,  &c.  1,390,000 
Leguminous  vege- 
tables, rice,  mil- 
let, melons     .     1,500,000 


Article  of  CalUTB- 

Value  in 

tion. 

Speniflh  dollart. 

Cacao    •     • 

2,278,850 

Plantains    . 

1,559,811 

Maize    •     . 

0,000,000 

Yucca    .     • 

2,712,071 

Potatoes 

2,173,776 

Cocoa-nuts  . 

350,000 

Tobacco,     . 

562,824 

Cotton    .     • 

5-25,000 

Coffee    .     . 

3,309,371 

Total     .       25,752,797 

According  to  this  account  the  whole  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  amounted  to  25,752,797  Spanish  dollars, 
or  5,7*22,^4/. 

The  number  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  but  the  cultivation  is 
little  attended  to.  Besides  the  vine,  which  succeeds  well 
in  some  of  the  higher  valleys,  the  fig,  pomegranate, 
orange,  lime,  and  lemon  have  been  transplanted  from 
Europe.  Some  of  the  indigenous  trees  bear  excellent 
fruits,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Lauru$ 
Persea,  Annona  squamosa^  Annona  Humboldtiana^  Sapota 
mammosa,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  tamarind. 

The  domestic  animsils  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  wealth  of  Venezuela.  The  large  plams 
supply  pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  the 
number  of  these  animals  is  very  great.  It  is  also  con- 
siderable in  the  other  districts,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  uncultivated.  Sheep  and  goats  are  also 
eenerally  kept,  but  arc  only  numerous  in  the  mountains  of 
Nirgua  and  the  hillv  tract  which  lies  north  of  them.  Pigs 
abounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-ranges  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  them.  According  to  an  estimate 
of  Codazzi,  the  number  of  cattle  amounted  in  1839  to 
2,086.727,  that  of  sheep  and  sroats  to  1,910342,  that  of 
mules  to  39,338,  that  of  horseslo  78,164,  and  that  of  asses 
to  140,507:  there  were  also  362,507  hogs.  A  large 
number  of  these  animals,  especially  cattle  and  horses,  are 
annually  sent  to  Trinidad,  whence  they  pass  to  the  other 
Antilles.  Formerlv  a  considerable  quantity  of  jerked  beef 
was  exported,  but  tliis  article  has  greatly  fallen  otf  since 
1810.  Many  fowls,  turkeys,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  guinea- 
hens  are  reared,  and  also  some  ^eese  and  peacocks. 

Codazri  gives  a  list  and  description  of  14  different  kinds 
cf  monkeys  and  apes  found  in  \  enezuela.  They  are  eaten 
by  the  aborigines.  The  carnivorous  animals  are  numerous, 
among  which  the  largest  are  the  jaguar,  called  in  thecountr)* 
tiger,  the  puma,  the  ounce,  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  Sierra  de  Nirsrua,  and  the  tiger-cat.  The  principal 
wild  animals  which  are  considered  game  are  the  tapir,  the 
capyl^ara,  the  venado,  a  kind  of  deer,  the  aguti,  porcupine, 
rabbit,  and  several  kinds  of  wild-hogs.  Other  remarkable 
animals  are  the  sloth  and  ant-eater.  Two  kinds  of  whales, 
the  physeter  and  narwhal,  are  frequently  met  with  along 
the  northern  coast ;  and  in  the  lance  rivers  are  the  manati, 
and  the  tonina:  the  latter  is  a  kind  of  dolphin,  which 
attains  a  lenicth  of  9  or  10  feet.  The  birds  are  numerous, 
especially  those  belontring  to  the  falconidae,  ardeidee,  stri- 

S'do*,  turUidsB,  tanatn^dae,  picidse,  and  p>ittacidw  ;  among 
e  last-mentioned  the  loriiaredistinfi:}iished  bv  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  Tliere  are  also  pelicans,  wi[d  geese  and 
ducks,  and  flamingoes. 

Fish  is  abundant  in  the  sea,  the  riveis  and  lakes  vid 
lagunes.    The  greatest  fishery  it  carried  on  in  the  »tnut 


which  divides  the  peninsula  of  Ar&ya  from  the  island  of 
Margarita,  round  the  island  of  Coche,  where  a  great  quaa- 
tity  of  a  fish  called  liza  is  taken,  salted,  and  exported  tt 
all  the  ports  of  the  republic  and  the  West  Indiea.  1^ 
salted  and  dried  eggs  of  the  fish  are  also  a  conridcnbli 
article  of  commerce.  The  fisheries  in  the  lake  of  Mac^ 
caibo  and  the  lagune  of  Tacarigua  are  less  impoitaot 
All  the  rivers,  but  especially  those  which  originate  in  tht 
Andes  and  fall  into  the  Orinoco,  abound  in  fish.  Amoat  \ 
the  different  kinds  found  in  these  rivers  is  the  electric  ee( 
and  the  caribbe,  a  small  fish  which  is  very  greedy  of  aoi* 
mal  blood,  and  wounds  men  and  animals  that  ptistfae 
rivers.  Two  species  of  turtle  are  found  in  the  sea,  tad 
much  esteemed  for  their  flesh  and  eggs.  But  the  bed 
kind  is  in  the  Orinoco  and  other  large  rivers :  it  depooSi 
its  eggs  on  islands  and  sandy  tracts,  where  the  river 
turns  from  south  to  east.  In  March  and  April  these  egp 
are  collected,  and  manteca  is  made  of  them,  which  is  u 
important  article  of  commerce.  Manteca  is  also  made 
from  the  fat  of  the  manati. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  Orinoco,  Apure,  and  Por- 
tuguesa,  and  is  also  found  in  several  other  riven,  lbs 
iguana  is  eaten,  and  considered  a  dainty.  The  charaelcca 
is  common  in  some  parts.  There  are  boa-constrictors  aal 
several  venomous  snakes.  The  pipa  abounds  in  the  Parime 
Mountains.  Pearl-oysters  were  very  abundant  soon  alter 
the  discovery  of  America  in  the  strait  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Araya  and  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  a  very  ad- 
vantageous fishery  was  carried  on  for  several  years  but 
the  banks  were  soon  exhausted,  and  at  present  they  aze 
not  regularly  fished.  Wild  bees  are  numerous  in  several 
districts,  but  the  wax  collected  is  difficult  to  bleach.  la 
the  hilly  tract  between  the  Golfo  Triste  and  the  lake  the 
cochineal  insect  is  found,  but  it  is  not  turned  to  any  accounL 

Venezuela  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in 
several  places,  and  has  been  worked  in  a  few  since  the 
country  has  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  produce 
was  so  small,  that  the  working  was  given  up  long  Mgo. 
Silver-ore  has  been  found  near  Bailadores  on  the  dediMty 
of  the  Andes,  but  in  small  quantities.  Tin  b  found  uear 
Barquisimeto,  and  was  worked  for  a  time,  but  did  not  par. 
The  only  mines  which  are  worked  are  those  of  copper,  cot 
far  from  San  Felipe,  at  Aroa,  which  yielded  in  18U0  al>ott 
1500  cwt.  They  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  Englbh 
company,  which  sends  the  ore  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 
They  exported  in  18;i7  about  70,530  lb.  of  ore.  Iron  and 
lead  ore  occur,  but  are  not  worked.  Coal  is  found  at 
some  places  in  the  Coast-range,  especially  in  Coro.  but  a 
Is  not  turned  to  any  accoimt.  A  kind  of  natron  is  extrai-toi 
from  a  small  lake  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  province  of  Merida,  which  is  mixed  with  tobacco. 
At  several  places  petroleum  occurs,  especially  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Araya.  Salt  is  produced  to  a  great'  amount  ia 
the  salt-works  of  the  peninsulas  of  Araya  and  Paraguana, 
and  in  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo. 

Inhabitants  and  Population, — ^The  population  consists 
of  aborigines,  of  two  foreign  nations  which  have  settJed 
among  them,  the  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  of  the  otf- 
spring  which  has  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  these  three 
nations.  According  to  the  old  records,  it  is  evident  that 
at  tlie  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  aboninne* 
of  Venezuela  formed  above  150  tribes,  each  speakinic  its  o^n 
dialect,  and  these  numerous  idioms  belonged  to  eleven  or 
at  least  six  different  languages.  Tlie  nuniber  of  aborisnasl 
tribes  still  within  the  temtories  of  the  republic  hardly 
exceeds  forty,  the  others  having  disappeared;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  been  destroyed  bY 
the  Spaniards.  A  large  number  have  intermarried  with 
Spaniards  or  Africans,  or  have  so  adopted  their  mode  of 
living,  that  their  descendants  probably  form  the  bulk  U 
the  mixed  race.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with 
all  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountain- ranges  and 
the  table-lands  between  and  south  of  those  mountains: 
for  if  the  Go^jiros  and  Warrows  vGuaraunos:,  who  li^e  at 
the  western  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  republic,  are  «x> 
cepted,  there  are  no  aboriginal  tnbcs  north  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Apure  rivers.  In  most  cases  it  is  quite  impassible  ta 
recognise  in  the  mixed  race  the  original  features  of 
the  aborigines;    but  at  several   peaces  they  liave  beea 

Ereser%'ed.  Among  them  are  cliiefly  remarkable  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  who  in  their 
features  so  much  resemble  those  aborigines  who  inhabit  the 
table-lands  of  New  Granada,  that  it  ia  supposed  they  bdoof 
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..   nrif  the  MiayntM,  who  before  tboBrrimI  of  the 
Utliad  «>I&blubnI  a  rrsu)«r  government  there,  wiil 
iiieaily  ui  I'nc  in  civili^altoii  aa  the  PeruviATis 
■biUnli  of  Mvxico. 

"tin  uf  pun;  bloud  Me  dulinguinhL-d  bjr  a  ^Kgv 
«  romhirmd,  liuik  and  lunt;  blAck  tiur,  eyeH  of 
£  u(>^  ihorji   DUM,  vridp  moiitii,  llu'eic  Kns,  ind 
iteev.     Tlity  BJv  iTunBrallf  copptr-culourtd,  wiiuc 
f  dark,  nihvni  atmwt  oa  Itur  u  Eur«i>«ftRa.    Tti«ir  «la- 
B  uuutlly  TUin  bclween  fuar  fiwl  and  a  hftlf  tind  five 
vt,  thougli  1ii«  CuibbeKa  are  rrom  flve  lu  «ix  feet  high. 
|tejr  liave  lillle  linir  on  iIimo  pnrl»  of  tiic  IukIv  whurs  H 
•  Mtiiraljyi   liul  tliey  arc  iwt  altoffcther  Duanllenn. 
r  limtM,  lugo  and  muscular,  liftve  tbo  appcnrance  of 
t  alKtigUt.  bat  tlii-y  auppart  luuil  labour  witu  difficulty. 
a  tiiliei  iiitMt  iiut  ba  i:uiuidtind  lo  luw  iu  uiviliiulioa 

■  Ihd  MTiu[c*  of  Uraul,  or  thoio  of  thn  northern  portion 
t  North  Amuricn.  Thei'c  aru  kd«cd  a.  few  wlvo  live  onljr 
D  Kild  fniitA,  and  llio  priiduiiit  of  Uie  ohue  and  their 
•hinff,  and  have  no  flx«d  hiibita-timui.  Uul  the  gtttttr 
arti>Tlbein  in- afijunlnleU  withagncullutt,  and  t-ultivat* 
ptton,  pluitiuiiii,  jMcea,  hatnlni,  and  »v«n  the  MiKar-rani^, 
t  ftt  leant  Kirai!  ol'  Ihoc  articlea.    Tlicv  live  in  liaiwci, 

i!  tome  tribe*  hav<i  uiManlial  on«a.    But  uU  of  ihem  gu 

arJy  tinkcd. 

'  7)te  mwt  poptiloui  of  tlieu  ttibea  are  the  Ouajirus,  who 
pttbit  the  puriiamik  whiuli  b«ant  their  naoie,  on  iha 
ptttvf  the  ^ulf  of  MMitcubo,  iibout  900U  in  numbct;  lU 
ifantiwji  ut  UiionuiKw.  in  the  ddia  of  the  Oriaouo,  and 

■  neiehbourhowl,  about  euuu  in  numbrr;  tha  Oaribhec* 
th«  rivrn  Cnyonni  and  Coroni.  ISXM)  in  number;  the 

laimii  on  the  tiujikt  of  Uiu  Cttyouni,  ItiUO  in  numbC'r ; 
e  MaqiiiritiU'n.  who  icniJe  on  llie  eastera  banks  uf  tbe 
>nniX.-0,  above  Uie  rupiiU  of  Maypurea,  3600  in  number; 
~c  Guaharibot  and  Guiueaa,  occupying  both  xidut  of  tht 
ttiioiti,  where  the  river  issues  fi'om  the:  P&rime  Moun- 
tn».  each  oonaiatiiuf  of  about  130U  individuals;  tba 
,*iriftnox  and  RtsnnmoK,  living  within  the  I'nrimc  Mouii> 
dm,  at  Kuoui  diitanoe  bom  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Ori- 
Dco,  each  comiioMd  of  about  1900  individuals;  the  Piaroas 
t'latl  within  lh«  tntae  mininlitini  opposite  lli«  tiipids  of 
laypuras  anil  AtuKs,  i-ontaiuiDK  about  2000  individuals ; 
id  the  Oualubos,  who  are  estabtistied  on  the  we^t  aide  of 
teHia  Orinoco,  on  the  riven  ViehtdaandMeta.  comptis- 
g  about  ISllO  individuals.  The  other  tribes  are  small. 
:  few  are  composed  of  lere  than  SMO  individuals,  but  the 
' — 'j:  number  vuius  between  200  and  1000.  The  whole 
ginal  }iupulalion.  aceotdln^  to  (he  iitalenient  of 
in,  consists  only  of  53.415  individual  belonging  to 
independent  nation*,  and  I4.000iiulividuali  who  huve 
n  lubieeted  to  the  wtiite*.  CodMii  gives  the  tbllovting 
.  leof  tliBdlfGBrcnl  conctitncntaof  the  population  :— 
Independent  trihes  ....      &2,415 

Subjected  Indians  uf  pure  blood  .  .       U.OOU 

'"idiaiu  mixed  with  the  other  population, 
who  have  adopted  llie  manners  of  the  other 
inhabitlUlta,  but  prentrvethe  characteristic 
I'eatunu  of  their  race      ....     I.'i3,000 
Whifesor  Creoles,  the  deacendanlsof  Spa- 

ninrdii  and  foreiKnon     ,         ,        ,         .     260,000 
rdie  mixed  raw,  mulaltoM,  mestizos,  zambos, 

tcrcerones,  and  qiarltftones    .         .        .    4H,151 
[  Negroes  or  slaves      .....       -1SI.7S2 

945348 

1*  Rcapectinz  the  slaves,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Iaws 
9Vn  republic  forbid  the  importation  of  Blaveii;  and  that 
Sr  a  law  of  the  republic  of  Columbia,  made  in  l»31.  which 
-»  rUified  by  the  legislnture  of  Vcneitieln  in  \«M}.  tlie 
pring  of  alnvcs  ore  to  be  free,  w)  that  in  about  30 
»  slavery  will  be  extinct  in  this  country. 
_  'oUtiiml  [hfitiovi  and  Taumn. — After  the  republic  of 
jDlambia  had  been  diamlved  (1830),  that  of  VeneineU  was 
■Tilled  into  13  pnivMiMA,  88  cantons,  and  923  Mjislies. 
nolve  provinces  are  on  the  continent,  and  tlu-  thirteenth 
■  the  iiland  of  Margarita. 

•  ].  7ft*r  PramiKe  of  Mumeaibo  comprehends  the  norlh- 
*~  Mt«m  ^iklrictx  or  the  repiAUe.  extcndinff  over  the  coim- 
,■  that  unround*  the  fake  of  Maracsibo.  Alung  its 
tsleni  border  is  tli*8ierra  Pirijn.  and  in  the  southern  and 
Mlh-ciulem  dialricts  (be  lower  parti  of  the  aSxeU  of  the 
'  s  and  of  the  tillly  teirion  uf  Com.  The  norllietn  dis- 
ruiil  »ou  of  iiiod(»t«  feitility,  but  this 
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part  alone  k  Inhabiteil  and  cultivated,  «a  the  aonthtni  £» 
tricti  ore  covered  with  immcnMi  iwaxni)*  arid  fori'uUi,  and 
f*enerH|]y  uruobahiied.  'ilie  arlicles  of  coinmi-ree  which 
nrn  cultivated  are  cacao,  colFee,  and  rolluu.  with  ume 
tannr  and  indigo.  «nd  aa  article*  »f  food  rice,  ptantaina, 
mein>  yucca,  and  eone  leifuminous  plants  and  roots. 
That  part  of  tht*  p«iurwu1a  of  Giinjiroi  which  belong  to 
Venezuela  Mnwttlules  a  pjut  of  Hits  proTincv,  and  i*  inha- 
iiitml  by  the  Ou^iros,  and  a  few  smalter  tribe«  iiubject  to 
them. 

The  town  of  Manealbo  is  built  on  (he  weirfem  thoivs  of 
the  iitrait  which  eonnecta  Iho  great  lake  with  (fae  Gulf  of 
Maraciiibo.  Il  standi  on  tlio  north  nhore  of  a  small  inl«t 
whieh  in  about  two  mile*  lont*  and  runs  westward  Into  llie 
land.    Tliis  inlet  is  the  horboiir  of  the  town.    Ilwnv  V9 


trade,  ns  it  is  the  hnrliour  uf  the  pixivincc*  of  Meridft  and 
Trujillo,  and  alto  ofseviMid  ()i4iicts  uf  New  Granada,  catHS 
cially  tboH  surrounding  CdRUta,  from  wliich  c-acao,  cotne, 
lluncy.  nuKai,  cunscrves,  tubucco,  ropes,  and  some  smaller 
articfeti  are  brought  to  Maiacaibo,  and  then  vxiwrted  by 
Kn;;lish.  Ainoiican,  Dutch,  Fi'cDch,  and  Dnnisli  v^mtIs.  JBy 
the  same  way  thoie  provinces  are  anpphed  willi  Saropenn 
orticleoand  Hitbsn.ll.  This  town  hiun  rollegc  and  wme 
school*,  anton^  nhith  is  ^  nohool  of  navifpition.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  reeioii  are  rathtr  fond  of  a  «ea-l^riug  life. 
In  1H28  they  had  346  unnll  vewel*  fur  tlie  transport  of 
merchandise,  and  1700  boats.  A  coiisiderablij  numlmr  of 
v«ssele  are  built  here,  the  foresb  un  iho  Muthem  bonlis  of 
the  lake  supplying  abundance  of  excellent  limber.  The 
popuUtion  Is  14,0(XI.  Allagracia  is  built  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  strait,  but  nevrral  miles  IVom  the  shore.  San 
Carlos  de  Zulia  ataiids  nut  fur  from  the  southern  exirt' 
mitv  of  the  lake,  nri  the  banhit  of  the  river  Escalaole : 
at  tliin  place  the  merchandise  sent  from  TrujUIo,  Uerido, 
and  Oilcuta  w  embarked  for  Marauuibo. 

2.  Tfut  Prwtiite*  »f  Com  oxlinds  over  the  hilly  reraon 
between  the  lake  of  Marauaibo  on  tlw  west  and  the  Golfo 
Triste  on  theeaat,  The  soil  of  mote  than  one-half  of  the 
province  it  very  sandy  and  di^-,  nnd  ciin  only  be  used  tat 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  as  tiasliire-ground  for  sheep 
ami  goats ;  but  tlie  remainder,  which  is  more  elevated,  has 
a  better  sml.  nnd  yields  good  crops  of  coffee,  cacao,  mai», 
yucci.  aud  plantains,  with  several  legnniinoua  planta 
and  roots:  su^nr  is  only  grown  in  a  few  plactn.  In  this 
province  alone  pulque,  or  the  spirituous  liquor  exlncted 
from  the  maguey  (Aloe  Americaiiaj,  is  mado.  Along  the 
sea-coast,  ai^  especially  on  the  peninsula  of  t'araguan&, 
which  belongs  to  tliis  province,  great  quantities  of  salt  ar« 

sde. 

Coro,  the  capital,  stand*  on  an  arid  {iltiin,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea  and  100  ftet  above  lis  Ivvel.  Very  good 
hammocks  are  made  in  thi&  Inwn  :  the  population  is  4000. 
It  carries  on  1)  little  trade  with  the  Dutch  island  of  Ouiufao 
by  means  of  Uie  small  harbour  called  Vela  do  Coro.  which 
is  about  soven  miles  f>om  the  town.  Cumarebo,  a  small 
place,  nhout  three  miles  from  the  small  harbour  of  the 

me  name,  has  also  suhhi  cotumerce. 

3.  The  Provinct  of  Barquiumrlo  lies  south  of  Coro  and 
[lends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Sien'a  de  Nirgua,  and 

-  ;er  the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Andes,  includ- 
ing the  PAramo  de  Rosas.  It  presents  a  great  variety  of 
isurface  and  soil,  being  covered  with  a  succession  of  vallcj's, 
and  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains,  and  containing  Eeversl 
extensive  level  tracts  at  various  elevalious  above  the  sea. 
The  western  districts,  or  those  whose  drainage  runs  to  the 
lake  of  Mitracnibo,  partake  of  the  dry  and  aiid  soil  of  the 
province  of  Coro;  the  central  dtslricts  have  abundance  of 
water,  but  are  well  drained,  healthy,  feitile,  and  populous ; 
whilst  those  to  th^  north-east  extending  totheGoll'uTriite 
ate  covered  with  high  trees,  and  at«  exposed  to  inundations^ 
unhealthy,  and  thmly  inhabited.  Nearly  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Veoeruela  grow  in  this  province ;  and  in  some 
elevated  districts  excellent  wheat  is  raiseil.    The  copper- 

■s  of  Aroa  are  siluatetl  near  the  bound  are-line  of  Coro. 

ai'lieles  of  commerce,  cacao,  colfee,  hides,  sugar,  and 
indigo,  am  sent  to  Puerto  Cabello  or  to  Caracas,  whence 
(buy  are  exiiorted;  but  liie  Iohtis  of  this  province  have  a 
considerable  commerce  with  Barinas,  which  province  they 
supply  with  salt,  flour,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  some  of  the 
Brticlea  manufactured  in  this  province,  and  receive  hide*, 
cattle  and  other  Uv&4tock|  tdKcse,  jerited  beef)  and  tal. 
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low.     This  province  has  numerous  tanneries,  and  much 
coarse  cotton-cloth  is  made. 

Barquisimeto,  the  capital,  has  recoYered  from  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  and  war  [Barquisimbio,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492], 
and  has  again  a  population  of  12,000  individuals.  Tocuyo 
b  situated  in  an  elevated  valley  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  is  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat ;  it  is 
well  built.  The  mhabitants,  eonnsting  of  about  lOfiOO 
individuals,  are  enterprising  and  industrious :  they  make 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  sCnd  tan  leather,  of  which  they 
make  boots,  shoes,  and  leathern  girdles,  which  go  to  the 

Slains.  Great  quantities  of  salt  firom  Coro  are  sent  to 
iarinas  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  this  town  are  a  college 
and  some  elementary  schools.  Carora,  which  has  4000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  the  dry  portion  of  the  province, 
ftnd  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stufb,  and  several 
tanneries.  San  Felipe,  in  the  wet  region  of  the  country,  is 
well  Imilt :  the  population  is  stated  to  be  7000.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  coppei^mines  of  Aroa. 

4.  The  Province  of  TVujtllo  lies  between  Barquisimeto 
and  Merida,  and  extends  over  both  declivities  of  the  Andes 
fVom  the  P&ramo  de  Rosas  to  the  vicinity  of  Merida,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  north-west  descent  of  the 
range,  the  drainage  of  which  runs  to  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 
The  most  elevated  part  is  occupied  by  several  Paramos, 
but  on  their  declivities  are  fine  well-wooded  valleys,  and 
between  them  several  plains  descending  in  gentle  slopes, 
covered  with  fine  pasture-grounds.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  province  lies  within  the  Tierras  Calidas,  and  in  this  tract 
the  valleys  are  wider  and  of  great  fertility.  The  principal 
articles  of  agriculture  are  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  maize,  plantains,  potatoes,  yucca, 
and  several  Kinds  of  leguminous  plants.  The  commer- 
cial nroducts  (cacao,  coffee,  conserves,  and  sugar)  are  sent 
to  Maracaibo  by  way  of  Zulia. 

Thijillo,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  slope  between  two 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  is  2744  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  In  its  vicinity  much  wheat  is  grown.  Many 
worsted  stuffs  are  made  in  this  town,  and  also  conserves  and 
cheese.  There  are  a  college  and  several  elementary  schools. 
Thepopulation  is  4000.  The  great  road  from  Caracas  and  Bar- 
quisimeto to  Merida  and  New  Granada  traverses  this  place. 

6.  The  Province  of  Merida  comprehends  the  remainder 
of  the  Andes,  extending  to  the  boundary  of  New  Granada, 
on  both  declivities  of  the  range.  Within  its  territories  is 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  the  only  summit  of  the 
Andes  within  Venezuela  which  rises  above  the  snow-line. 
In  soil  and  productions  it  resembles  Trujillo.  In  some 
parts  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  Its  com- 
mercial products,  cacao,  cofi'ee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton, 
go  to  Maracaibo  by  way  of  Zulia.  Corn  and  flour  are  sent 
to  Barinas  and  Apure.  It  has  some  commerce  with  Cdcuta 
in  New  Granada. 

Merida,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  plain,  or  rather  table- 
land, 10  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  which  on  one  side 
joins  the  ranc^e  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  sides  is  en- 
compassed by  deep  valleys.  It  is  5518  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  on  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  coffee  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Several  kinds  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffit  are  made,  and 
some  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  especially  the 
carpets.  There  is  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests, 
a  college,  and  several  schools:  the  population  is  0000. 
The  small  town  of  Grita,  also  situated  within  the  range  of 
the  Andes,  stands  on  a  small  table-land  not  far  from 
the  boundary-line  of  New  Granada.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading  from  Merida  to 
Pamplona  in  New  Granada. 

0.  The  Province  qfliarina*  (Varinas)  extends  along  the 
south-eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  in  all  their  extent  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cogedes  on  the  north  to  the  Uri- 
bante  and  Sarare  on  the  south,  and  occupies  the  whole 
country  between  the  rivers  Apure  and  Portuguesa.  The 
lower  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  included  within 
its  territories;  but  this  tract  is  nearly  uninhabited,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountains  begins  the  sloping  plain  which  descends  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plains  of 
Barinas.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  it  is  ft^om  600  to 
800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apure  and  Portuguesa  probably  less  than  300  feet. 
•The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  either  adapted  to  cultivation  or 
to  ptsture ;   and  its  productions  are  so  various,  that  the 


list  eonipreheiids  netriy  all  the  ol^itets  cultiTafted  in  V«|. 
susla  in  the  Tiems  Caiidas.  The  commen-e  of  this  f» 
vince  with  the  adjacent  countries  is  very  considenble,  «| 
all  its  products  find  there  a  ready  sale,  as  its  fniits,  Ma^ 
and  leguminous  vegetables  are  an  great  demand  in  Tingiii 
and  Merida,  its  live-stock,  hides,  and  cheese  in  fisma» 
meto,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  leguminous  Tcffttahlesn 

Apure.  The  articles  of  foreign  commerce  are— hnai^eatfiia 
cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar,  but  chiefly  tobacco :  they  are  mtfi 
to  Angostura  by  the  numerous  navigaible  riven  vftoek 
drain  the  plains.  It  has  also  some  commerce  with  Paarto 
Cal>ello  and  Caricas,  to  which  jdaces  it  sands  indifi, 
cacao,  asses,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  this  province  are  built  near  fti 
base  of  the  Andes.  The  capital  is  Vajuhas.  The  Urnm 
of  Guanare,  Ospinos,  and  Araure,  north  of  Vaiinaa,  mk 
Pedraza,  south  of  it,  contain,  respectively  a  populatieo  si 
between  2000  and  4000  persons.  Nutrias  is  in  the  middi 
of  the  plains,  not  far  flrom  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  sod  a 
the  dep6t  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neigiibourhoei 
especially  the  cattle. 

7.  The  Province  qf  Carabobo  has  taken  its  name  froa 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  by  which  the  rads- 
pendence  of  the  northern  countries  uf  South  America  was 
established.  This  province  extends  from  the  shores  o(  the 
Caribbean  Sea  southward  across  the  coast  range  to  ll\e 
banks  of  the  Rio  Portuguesa,  and  comprehends  two  moun* 
tain -ridges,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Vales  of  Araeua  ca- 
dosed  by  them,  and  the  table-lands  which  lie  south  of  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  coast*range.  Along  the  sea  it  extenk 
from  Punta  Aroa  on  the  east  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ris 
Yaracui,  which  divides  it  from  Coro,  and  falls  into  the  ia- 
nermost  angle  of  the  Golfo  Triste.  It  compreliends  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  republic, 
the  Vales  of  Aragua,  where  wheat  grows  by  the  side  of 
plantains  and  the  sugar-cane.  Its  products  are  as  vsrioai 
as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  republic  which  doii 
not  rise  above  the  temperate  zone.  It  produces  aamiallj 
great  quantities  of  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  sngsr, 
and  cotton,  most  of  which  articles  go  to  its  port,  Puerto* 
Cabello,  whence  thev  are  exported  to  the  West  India, 
North  America,  and  Europe. 

Valencia,  the  capital  of  this  province,  stands  on  a  sbpi, 
near  the  opening  of  a  valley  which  extends  between  tvf 
offsets  of  tne  north  ridge  of  the  coast-range,  about  n 
miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  Valencia.  Iti 
position  is  important  for  commerce,  as  all  the  produdi  cf 
the  provinces  of  Barinas  and  Barquisimeto  pass  through  tin 
town  to  Puerto-Cabello.  It  has  some  good  institution 
for  education,  as  a  college,  a  grammar-school,  and  sereial 
elementaiT  schools.  The  town  is  well  built  and  eontiiia 
10,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  best  harbour  of  the  republir, 
Puerto  Cabkllo,  belongs  to  this  province.  The  hart>our 
of  Ocumarc,  east  of  Puerto  Cabello,  is  good  for  smsll 
vessels.  The  town  of  Nirgua  is  built  on  a  small  plain  27U> 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  enclosed  by  mountaim :  it 
has  3000  inhabitants.    In  that  tract  of  elevated  grocnd 

I  between  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-ranffe  and  the 
Galera  de  San  Carlos  is  the  town  of  Pao,  which  deri\H 

I  some  importance  from  being  built  on  one  of  the  moit 
frequented  roads  from  the  cattle-plains  to  the  Vales  of 
Aragua  and  to  l^lc^to  Cabello. 

8.  The  Provincu  of  Canicat  has  an  area  of  33,0>l8sqiiiK 
miles,  which  exceeds  the  extent  of  South  Carolina  a 
North  America,  and  nearly  by  one-third  t^at  of  Scolliad 
or  Ireland.  It  extends  along  the  coast  l)etween  Punta  At 
Aroa  on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Unare.  and 
hence  it  stretches  southward  to  the  banks  of  the  riven  Po^ 
tuguesa,  Apure,  and  Orinoco.      Its  eastern   boundary  it 

j  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Rio  Suata,  an  affluent  of  thi 
Orinoco  and  that  of  the  Rio  Unare.    Within  iU  limiU  be 
;  the  eastern  portions  of  both  ridges  of  the  coast-range,  the 
'  eastern  part  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua,  the  valley  of  the  river 
Tui,  and  a  large  part  of  the  table-lands  and  low  plains  ex- 
tending from  the  coast-range  to  the  Rio  Orinoco.  The  aofl 
j  is  only  good  in  the  Vales  of  Aracrua  and  the  valley  of  thi 
'  Tm :  the  remainder  is  of  indifferent  fertility.     It  pixxiuc«t 
all  the  articles  which  grow  in  the  hot  zone,  and  a  few  which 
belong  to  the  temperate  lone,  as  wheat,  which  grows  ia 
a  few  places.    The  articles  cultivated  for  cxportatioir  "ait 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  in  some  places  indigo» 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 
Car6ca%  the  capital,  contains,  aceording  to  the  lal«t 
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IM  „v,.. . -,-,,-»v,,.(|.„i,j,aftt,.    [Cahacas.]   ThcW- 

'<*■■'  lin,  or Onayra.  irhicn  wdiMMiI 

iV  nly  t\x  mfte*,  but  byllie  road 

'il-  ■  i^  miliu.    It  18  liul)t  on  a  nar- 

Uil  I  ■  Uicenlwft  liiig«  raiUMw  of  locV, 

tJif  li.irV  ur  Itii'  town  the  moimtAinj  mo  nlmort 

alaii)-.    Tbn  lomi  i*  rilhcr  nell  built  tud  cou- 

intiuUiHal*.   But  it  hiM  atiiy  nn  i>p«D  rtwdtitaacl, 

ttiK  vmmIi  a»  cxiKKtd  to  the  niadi  anil  tin- 

lie  *t*,  ami  thf  nnfhormjr-eroutHl  m  not  fftxxi. 

.    tc  U  ueecdinfrty  hot,  nnd  It  w  coiMiileKd  very 

hy,  but  wilhuut  run."uii.    Soutb-ciut  of  Cnpe  Codrra 

^Tall  tinriwir  ol'  BigiaTOle,    In  the  VbIi>«  of  ArnKtin 

e  aoTTiidenib)*  pbccn.  1a  Vlittona,  Tunceiu,  nod 

I  ni:li  of  which  cDiitaini  a  pomilfttion  of  bi'twwit 

I  8000  iodivldual!^    La  Victonft  lit  iidviuitnj{«ou4;r 

fnt  thn  contmcfcv  nilh  tit*  uctti  pluin« ;  for  to  (Jte 

^  Uie  lown  tbo  southern  riilic*  ol  th*  coait-tan^ 

k  great  dupreMion.  tltnnli^  nbich  Ihr  rand  ImdA 

ma  of  CiiTR,  whlcli  in  btiUl  at  thu  nuuthtini  openinir 

lMI>r«utDD.    In  Ihe  tocUhcrn  plains  is  the  Ivtaof 

Kh  •  Itirivrnv;  place. 

k  Prei-incf'cir  Btirculoita  llu  «aH  of  Cnrii^o*.  from 
\  it  divided  by  the  riven  Simls  ami  Ui 

thi-  (tinm  of  the  L'Hnblii?aii  Hen  to  the  bnnkaof 


'.  The  inlvROr  of  l)i«  i:uunt^  !•  oi-i'iipcd  by  Mid 
-tandin,  niMtinlty  tha  Mtw.  <(•  Oftaiiipn.  and  tlwtr 
□nttoiu  utlrml  KiuUtwiLrd  to  the  vicinity  at  tbv  banki 
t  Orinoco.  Tho  Iredt  brtween  thf«e  utfuela  am  fit 
iltlvnlion :  (]ic  Meao*  thDnM«Iv««  can  only  bo  uud  u 
M-grouitd  for  Mine  luouitu  ia  t)tc  )i'iir.  Ilie  low 
l^drtti  of  tho  Meu»  in  a  gtaitiy  lavajina,  vrhich  j* 
^  fit  for  jiwtttive.  Molt  of  the  prodDctiont  of  tht 
Kotw  are  uuHlvated.  but  not  to  any  great  rxtwit. 
cofhoi  cotton,  tobacco,  and  i-ocoaHiuta  ar« 
cJiporlation. 
„.Mu,  lli«  rapttBl.  biu  at  prMont  only  enOO  inhabit- 
ft  tht  produce  of  the  i-attla-plains.  which  ww  fn- 
*"7ui{ht  to  Ihiii  (own,  now  goes  to  AbbobIut*. 
]  III  th«  inttrioc  ii  Ihp  lown  of  Arajiua, 
I  BOmir  impoiUmcv  l>um  tht  cirounulnnw  tiiiit 
U  ttirroads  acroM  the  t&ble'lnndM  unite  at  lhi«  uIhcu. 
'  1^  CamimJ  occufum  tJie  nortii-enst 
hjil  the  republic,  uud  extend*  aoutliward  to  Uic 
J  malf«8  its  boundary  to  the  point 
.  .  _.  <o  divide  into  diffcrool  arms.  Prom 
Ihs  line  fallows  tha  oniirH!  of  thai  hniDch  of  (he 
in  «a1l(i(l  Mano,  mul  whlcl)  Gilli)  iiflo  (liu  Gulf 

uiidvr  t]is  name  of  Boca  Vngre.     Nearly  the 

^^  tlia  Borgiuilia  Mounttuti*  lie  witliin  its  tern- 
kUte  higH  M«aa  du  l/riiK  and  somu  lower  ou«i»,  and 
P  fine  tract  of  coimtiy  whif.li  fbrow  the  alopc  l>i>in 
■^  of  the  tablc-liuidi  to  tlii:  ihan*  of  the  Gulf  of 
.  All  tropical  produuls  mit  cultivated,  but  Uiougli 
putt  of  the  iiUexior  rite  to  luorly  3000  feat,  lh«  pro- 
Mia  of  tile  tcmpvratu  zone  do  not  »ui:ceed ;  wheat  at 
ia  not  thrown.  To  a  soil  ferlik'  in  iuubI  purtn  this  pro- 
hnitea'lhf  advanlftee  of  an  mitcnsivt  coaM-line,  and 
inKhbourhood  of  foreign  icttiements  ;  and  it  ii  im- 
"     >pid^.    Its  articles  of  couimeruc  are  mtuortiKl 


!lft0flh4  ' 


a  taribe, 


*»  porta.  Ciunani,  Cartlpano,  Qiliria,  I 
iturin. 

loi  haa  only  8000  inbabiUnli.  [Cuuaka.]  Carfi- 
OD  a  Husll  Island  in  a  small  bay  on  the  north  cowtl 
paniocuin  of  Arayn :  it  has  »omr  eommerce  with 
■  and  Durbadoui.    The  population  i*  tmder  3000. 

Kd  Rio  Caiibe,  two  am&ll  porta  titualed  in  the 
nm  rrcww  of  Uie  Gnif  of  Pari*,  ouport  thetr  pro- 
~  IViniitad.    Maturin  it  a  f  onuidcrable  pince  on  the 
(  th(^  Hio  OuatapioliH.  which  fall>  into  titv  Gulf  of 
Tht  river  i»  nayigaMo  at  the  lown  for  barKuf. 
r  larKcr  vejtMt*   at   Uie  Cuiio  Colorado,  abont  27 
^«u  dowji  in  a  siraleht  line.     Beinir  Miiroundiid 
Bountty  well  adapted  for  paslurc,  th«  town  exports 
dwl  a  great  nuiuour  of  cattle,  hocMSk  and  nnrlM. 
fthe  Pncinci  o/Ou-tyana,  the  laigeal  of  tia-  i'«|i-jbliv. 
Uwnilit  tho  nhoia  cuualry  wnth  aiid  eu<l  uf  the 
If,  nnd,  of  th«  |«niloriuM  west  of  tJiat  rivci'.  itll  the 
Baouth  of  the  Rio  Mel*.    The  countries  dmini'd  by 
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the  Caniguiare  nni?  !' -  "■'- ■ ' 

included  in  this  )>"  ' 

Orinoco.    Thoniili 

in  most  places  mr 

mewe,  aithe  a^n^  i 

limited  to  a  ftw  trans  un  ''  ■ 

land  of  Upitta.     FoithouK:li  '■ 

•nine  plant*,  thej'  irrim  oiih'  , 

cinwuraplinii,  anil'theaetiih. 

the  whole  country.     All  tV  twuiiif.n',-  .u'  itii.  [irniiiiT  u 

erniMnlrated  in  trie  town  of  Guaysna,  or  AiKp*tura  [Ajr- 

oostvbaJ,  tho  popuialioa  of  wliich  i«  cinted  not  to  exoevj 

4iW0.     Upa-U  in  a  ooial)  town  on  llie  table-land  of  Um 

ffinie  name, 

IZ  THf  Propfner  o/  Apun-  d*rivps  Its  Uame  from  tli*  i 
river  which  run*  sJgna  its  norliiwu  boundan",  and  eiletiiU 
southward  to  the  bftnK»  of  the  Itio  MeU. "  A  yery  uniHI 
puriion  of  Uiit  pcovinec  is  fli  for  cultivation  :  maJze,  rlc^ 
and  Aorao  legilQlinotlB  plant*  and  roDt:i  are  grown :  but 
a*  the  rfwlurw  ar«  abundant  all  the  ytar.  ii  great  nnmb«r 
of  rattle,  horses,  muliti,  and  rkii«»  Tved  on  tbe  plutn*; 
and  thi>  uitmals  are  exportud  in  conttderable  niimucn  1^ 
aU  Ibc  iwighbouring  connlfies.  especially  to  Aogontura. 
The  Oaplhil  m  Aehazuiu,  which  hM  a  population  of  ainiut 
SUOO.  Sun  Fernaiulu  de  Apnrti  Is  nontewlint  umaller,  and 
hw  noiiin  mramorfe  with  Bfu-Inaa  and  wltb  AiigftMutn. 

13.  'iVir  Man  J  ••/Margnrifa  conitiltjins  one  of  the  pro- 
vilMw  of  (he  repoblii^^.  It  ia  in  the  Caribbeiui  Sea, 
oppMuts  tile  peniiwiila  of  Araya,  between  10*  50' and  il* 
10'  N.  kl.  and  Kl*  50'  and  fti"  aiy  \V.  long.  U  i*  some- 
ivliat  more  Iliaii  10  miles  lung  from  wrat  to  easi,  and 
nearly  3)  miles  wide  in  the  wl(I««1  part.  Iliis  ialaod  con- 
sists  of  two  large  mawH-i  of  rock,  and  a  narrow  ialliniiis 
which  unilea'theiD.  Tlie  eosterix  maw  is  called  Cettx'  de 
(;opiii,  and  t(«  ■ummil  ia  324<]  feet  above  Um  aeai-level ; 
th«  summit  of  Uio  wesirm  tauMf  Oano  del  AhsaoHo,  is 
'tflf^  feet  high.  The  isthmits  wkieli  unite*  thaw  maseca 
ii  Dearlr  ten  laikit  long,  and  in  the  uantiw«>t  place  only 
CO  yuruN  wide,  but  genrmlTy  IHH  yani».  In  tne  Iowr»t 
part  it  iaonly  between  three  and  fourvnrds  above  the  sea- 
IpvoJ,  but  ttiere  occur  some  aaiat I  sand-hills  mi  it.  rrom 
Ihr  cOslem  mans  of  rocWe  a  narrow  toniroe  of  land  ruta 
piirallel  to  tlie  iathnin».  and  the  tagitne  formed  bytliem, 
called  l.aguiia  Arestiiiga,  is  ten  miles  long,  but  only 
two  wide.  It  U  shallow  and  salt.  Tire  oaalcin  mounlain- 
itinaa  is  very  lunch  brnken,  and  conlaina  severaJ  aiimiuitft, 
and  between  Ibem  sniaU  valleys.  In  tlieae  ralley*  and 
only  OB  some  of  lhe_  slope*  cullivablfl  Itacta  ara  found. 
The  weaterit  mounliu'n  ii  a  n*arly  unbcnkam  mam  of  rook, 
which  tuppbes  scanty  pasture  for  a  few  goats.  On  this 
island  ooncc,  sugar,  miaixe,  yucca,  plantains,  cocoa-nut 
paJuu,  other  ftuils,  and  M-vera!  kinds  of  roots  and  leKumi- 
nuus  plants  are  eruwn.  and  a  lilllu  cacao  i  but.  mrilly 
any  ol  thfse  prodin-li.  supi>ly  articlo*  of  commerce :  the 
-piuls  conKikt  of  liirUeK,  fowl.  Dth,  and  mlt. 

Asuncion,  lite  oapitul,  is  built  in  a  narrow  valley,  which 

well  cultivated.  It  contaius  about  3000  inhabitants. 
llie  port  is  pnmpalsr,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  it  on 
the  xiuth-eiwlam  shore  of  the  eastern  peninsula.  On  the 
norlliem  shore,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Uic  isthmus 
bedus,  ii  the  small  harbour  of  Juan  Griego. 

The  following  tabic,  taken  ftom  Codaui,  show»  the  g 
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46 
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0.-7 

158 

Barwlona  .     13,aw 
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3-8 

941 

CunmiiA     .     ir.^^'itS 

50.871 

2.0 

l,4fll 
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41-2 
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included.  According  to  &n  estimate,  their  number  amounta 
in  Guayana  to  41,040,  in  Apure  to  2375.  and  in  the 
peninsula  of  Goajin  (Maracoibo)  to  9000 :  total,  52.415. 

Manufacturer, — In  countries  lying  between  the  tropics, 
ftnd  thinly  inhabited  as  Venenuela  ie,  manufactures  are 
only  found  in  elevated  regions,  where  the  climate  renders 
clothing  and  covering  necessary.  The  few  manufactures  of 
ttus  country  are  in  the  Sierra  Nirgua  and  on  the  decli- 
TJties  of  the  Andes,  at  Tocuyo,  BarquiMmelo,  Trujillo,  and 
Merida,  where  Btraw  hats,  hammocks,  coaise  cotton-cloth, 
wme  worsted  stuffs,  and  earthenware  are  made.  The  tan- 
neries are  rather  numerous,  and  nearly  all  the  articles  of 
leather  which  are  consumed  in  the  country  are  made 
there,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  internal  commerce, 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Venezuela  diminished 
greatly  during  the  War  of  Independence,  cultivation  having 
been  much  neglected  during  tnat  period  \  but  though  the 
state  of  society  has  been  unsettled  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  trade  has  agiun  recovered,  which  is  evident 
f^m  a  comparison  of  the  two  following  statements  of  ex- 

Krts,  for  the  year  1810,  and  that  which  begun  the    1st  of 
ne,  1B36.  and  terminated  the  30th  June,  IBS?.    From 
this  lable  also  the  change  may  be  inferred  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  principal  agricultural  articles. 
Exportatiori  (if  \B10. 
Aiiicla.  Bpn-  Dolltn. 

130,000  fanegas  of  cacao 1,625,000 

40,000  packs  of  cotton 480.000 

80,000  lbs.  of  coffee 800.000 

1,000,000  lbs.  of  indigo l,25aOUO 

190,000  lbs.  of  vanilla 7500 

100,000  lbs.  of  sflisaparilla       ....  6000 

130,000  pieces  of  hides 130,000 

200fl00  horns 2000 

6000  mules  and  horses    .....      180,000 

18,000  heads  of  cattle 216,000 

400  tons  of  copper 80,000 

4,776,500 
Or  £1,061,444 
Exportation  o/"  1836-37. 

Anklet. 

61,089  fhnegas  of  cacao 875,032-13 

38,784  packs  of  cotton  .  . 
166.348  lbs.  of  coffee  .  .  . 
447,735  lbs.  of  indigo  .  .  . 
111,550  pieces  of  hide   .     .     . 

1205  mules  and  horses   ....         104,028 

7012  heads  of  cattle        ....         148.087 

Copper  ore,  valued  at.     ,     .  34,040 

20,431  cwt.  of  tobacco      ....        Zi6.213'10 

230,000  goats  and  sheep  skins      ,     .        109,733 

Sugar,  for  the  value  of     ,     .  53,979 "' 

Smaller  articles,  as  vanilla,  sarsa- 
parilla,  homg,  dye-woods,  &c.     335,823- 
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The  following  t«bl«  shows  the  value  «f  the  uticla 
imported  and  exported,  and  the  countries  from  which  thcf 
were  brought  and  for  which  they  were  ■hipt>ed.  in  Ua 
year  beginning  the  Ist  of  July,  ISJS,  and  tennioUiiig  a 
the  last  day  of  June,  1839. 

ValisoTimpoHcd    ViliK oT nrortad 
Vaum  at  ArUcIn  Id  Sp>-       Aitkis  in  Spa-         TiM  nlM  k 

Coanlrin.  slih  dollui.  nidi  dDlUn.  H|    ■'  >  itOm. 

U.S.ofAmerical,217.227-36    2,006,987-19    3JZ1,A4-5S 
Great  Britain.      987,048-23       740,418-32     1.727vKS-a 


Denmark  and  it 

955,274-68 

536,911-23 

l,tt2.UB-gi 

Hamburg  and 

Bremen 

465504-06 

775,623-39 

i,aii.isr-ti 

France      .     . 

205,505-94 

620,789-26 

728296-» 

I^Hand     !     .' 

162,454-79 

543^08  38 

2»,I53-51 

211593  53 

466.747-M 

Vew  Granada 

31,333-85 

1,118-73 

32.453-M 

Sardinian  States 

6.Z73-85 

20,430-00 

a&Toi-a 

Mexico      .     . 

853-25 

8,e22-40 

g.en-« 

Sweden     .     . 

957-50 

2.113-Zi 

3,070-75 

Not  specified  , 

14,961-17 

3,073-66 

18,033-a 

4,302,548- 19    5,371,188-34     9.6r3,736-S3 
Or  956,122^.  ster.  or  1,193^97^  or  2,140.719/. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  article* 
imported  into  and  exported  from  every  port  of  the  re- 
public. 

T<iM(ft«FiiR 
Valw  of  VilH  of  u4  et 

NvDs  or  ths  Port-         ImportBiUn.  Eiportatlfli.  EKpfviKC^B. 

Guaira       .     .  2,643,^1-74    2,492,270-69    B.13&KS-41 
Puerto  Cabello     622,321-06     1,261,071-10     I,e833i6-16 


Angostura  .  202,885-18 

Maracaibo  .  325,70662 

Curoani     ,  .  77,107*33 

Barcelona.  .  123,864-01 

La  Vela  de  Ooro  166,091-85 

JuanGriego  .  1,9S1'87 

Pampatar .  .  617-81 

Canipano  .  .  23,824  47 

Maturin     .  .  101,641-57 

Giiiria.     .  .  8531-20 

RioC^ribe  .  4,420-48 

Higuerote  .  , , 

Cumarebo  *  , , 


485,687 -M 

44^,325-07 
41,769-48 
79,691-64 

123,161-^ 
26,700-  ID 
6,737- 00 
70,289-90 

171,083  67 
55,4»l-98 
39,722  00 
40,062-82 
32,069  87 


289,^-70 
2B,T41-« 

7,K)-R1 
M.1I4-9 

frt,0]G-U 
44.143-31 
40jDG2-e 


4,302,5I819    5,371,188-34    9.673,736-a 
The  following  lable  exhilnts  the  number  of  vesMb  ^ 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  Venezuela,  their  toniHgc,ud 
the  harbours  -wtuch  were  visited  by  them. 

Education. — It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  VenenKta 
begin  to  be  avcarc  of  the  advantages  of  education.  Ac- 
conling  to  Codozzi,  there  existed,  in  1839,  133  public  an) 
86  private  schools.  The  first  were  attended  bv^SOB  tNTi 
and  338  girls,  and  the  second  byl297  txiys  and  892  gttb.' 

Hittory  and  Conititulion.—The  most  eastern  part  tt 
the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Margarita,  were  discoveied  ij 
Christopher  Columbus  in  his  third  voya^  1498,  and  tlu 
following  year  the  whole  northern  coast  of  South  .' 
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In«rt. 

OolWBd 

ToUl. 
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T<td. 

Guura       .     . 

31 

10 

50 

2,931 

2.2S7 

5,188 

136 

136 

Puerto  Cabello 

26 

31 

67 

1,541 

1,544 

3fl65 

S3 

102 

Its 

Angostura 

78 

7.486 

12,005 

8 

45 

52 

1,256 

6,380 

6.636 

26 

29 

55 

2,277 

2,239 

4516 

29 

42 

Cumani    .     . 

24 

23 

1321 

301 

1,6K 

13 

20 

483 

626 

1.119 

BMcelona.     . 

16 

14 

30 

863 

909 

1,772 

LaVeladeCoro 

26 

100 

3,i:s 

1,262 

4,367 

17 

5 

22 

520 

170 

JuanGriego   . 

11 

46 

57 

229 

566 

27 

18 

123 

141 

Canipano  .     . 

608 

918 

1,526 

«S 

8 

13 

408 

100 

Matunn    .     , 

20 

102 

212 

330 

2,487 

2,817 

32 

38 

199 

1.4Z7 

i.6aB 

Giiiria  .     .     . 

26 

1,240 

1,692 

9 

11 

68 

1G2 

Rio  Canbe 

7 

17 

21 

249 

430 

Higuerote 

3 

3 

2»4 

234 

395 

12 

12 

217 

217 

378 

892 

1270 

l^KiO 

22,168 

40,724 
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427 
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irort^uintoCwetieUVelft  in  NewOntittla 

111  b/Ojetbt  nnJ  Vexpueci.    In  the  ume  rear 

Oucm  mwJe  a  voyngf  for  the  puqiose  ot  as- 

imiwthflconvmcrcUi  vrvftllliciriJie  count  rr. 

p  btwlnlaDU  of  Ibone  cuuntric*  vrem  fminn  la  poncsi 

%  <ia4l  gold  oriiBiRvoU  in  abundance :    the  pearls 

tiblBinnl    frooi    the  mn    lurrounding    the    laland 

iMftiM  or   CtiuRU*.   siliwted   in   Ihc   itrnit  b«tween 

iHtid  of  Ukrgsrila  and  ttip  continent,  and  it  nas  sup- 

'.  by  Hut  Jiicovercni  that  Ihcir  muxt  be  rich  gold- 

^  In  the  Interior.    Tlic  penrl-lmnlcs  »ittmtcd  new  the 

of  Cubngaa  or  Cuni-aa  were  visilcd  by  Home  advcn- 

in  tht  fintvMr*  of  the  Mxtconth  eenturr.  and  in 

'Ihe  town  of  New  CaUb  was  fonndod  »n  the  iilnnd. 

,  IIUS  tht  tint  iiettlern«nt8  were  formed  on  Marga- 

The    Sitt  tettlementa  on  Ihc  continent  wore  at 

js,  whidt  ira»  built  in  153P.  and  at  Cera,  which  wiu 

In  l!i37.    About  lhi«  tiiuo  the  emperor  CliarleaV. 

up  the  ivhole  northern  eaiat  ua  hr  west  ax  Cape  d« 

riih  to  the  Welaen,  a  lumily  of  merclumti  in  Auct- 

,  to  be  belli  u  a  flcfof  the  crown  of  Ciwtile ;  but 

[:  unacuuaintvil  with  the  true  means  of  enloniiing  a. 

By,  ua  only  inteiil  iia  AtiAine  gold-mliiH.  and  iweu- 

^Hh^  wealth,  the  nicntii  of  the  Wcl«irs  did  nothing 

ke  the  nburiinneB  trtaa  their  homea  and  xell  Ihen  as 

.    In  1042  the  emperor  took  the  country  into  his 

Several  nlacea  in  the  Coul-mnge  hnd  i)cen  di»- 

wlierc  tlierc  went    indiuiilions   of  gold.      The 

,_  .  »  IwRan  to  form  Iheir  sdOemcnta.    Tncnyo  wm 

iTwhttd  in  134S,  Barquiiimelu  in  IM2.  Valeni;ia  in  15!^. 

Camciw  in   1007.     The   e;old-mini;>  however  were 

be  found  loo  poor  to  Iw  worMcd.    Bpnin  did  not  derive 

f  adriuitage  from  theie  vettkmentB,  but  the  uieaiui  u( 

Mixtcnce  were  grsatlv  incr«H«fld  bv  the  introdiirlion  of 

•  grain*  ^rown  in  Europe,  and  lUio  hy  that  of  all  the 

iiMlie  snimajt  of  Europe.     Meanwhile  the  pearl-banks. 

ioh  durinii  tJtc  (Uteonth  centuiyhad  conllnned  to  yiM 

jood  produce,  began  to  Dul.  esiieeially  after  IttKl,  and 

I  country  had  not  yet  supplied  a  single  article  for  IIif 

in   IU34  tile  Dutch  took  posbession   of  Ihu 

of  Curasao,  arid  lioni  IJiat  lime  Venezuela  l>egBri  to 

Tbo  continunlly  increasing  demand  for  cacao  un  the 

of  the  Dutch  induevd  the  Spanish  lettlecs  lo  attend 

DultivatiOD.  and  m  a  Kborttime  a  eonsiderable  cjuan- 

nf  cacao  wan  exported.    This  excited  the  jealouny  of 

Spaninh  courtand  of  Ihe  Sitani9,h  mefcbaots,     Bcveml 

uu  were  employed  to  direct  tHi  branch  of  commerce 

in,  but  with  little  Ricee«.    In  1700  the  company 

bed,  in  which  wna  vrjctea  the 
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,  but 
i  EuorD  ptomutcd  by  tttv  miug^ling  trade  with  the 
llch,  (ban  by  that  of  the  eoiopauy,  acid  in  1778  Hie 
upiinydiiiMlved.arul  the  trade  was  openpcl  to  all  the  porta 
Hpaiii.  In  1731,  Venezuela,  which  up  lo  that  time  had 
nwd  n  part  of  New  Granftda,  waa  •»pnmted  from  that 
Mitiy  and  reueived  a  enplain> genera).  It  remained 
iLor  Ihe  nway  of  Spain  to  180S,  when  Napoleon,  having 
poacd  ihc  royal  family,  made  his  brather  .loseph  king  of 
■in.  Venezuela,  like  all  Iha  Ametitain  eoloniea  of 
ain.  declared  for  the  nntiont  dyim>>ly,  but  heing  disbatis- 
d  with  the  meaaores  of  Ihe  regenty  of  Spain,  it  pro- 
jmed  its  independence  in  ISIO.  Tlie  great  earthquake 
ISV2  and  some  efforts  on  the  »dc  of  the  Spaniards 
waver  brought  it  back  again  lo  ils  antient  politienl 
h^tion.  In  1813  Bolivar,  anativ«of  Venezuela,  macle 
Enucceuful  attempt  to  liberate  his  native  country 
m  Vie  yoke  of  Spain ;  in  181»  he  was  more  sncceMful. 
Mutt  year  a  war  bcj^n  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
KdUnt*.  which  luted  till  1823.  when  the  Spaniards  who 
I  remained  in  the  country  (^avc  up  Puerto  Cabello, 
or  last  place  of  refuge.  As  Bolivar,  in  1810,  had  buo- 
Mled  ill  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  New  Granada, 
j^jBOUatrv  and  Quito  uniteJl  with  Venezuela,  and  formed 
ubiw  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  [Columbia. } 
lion  was  effected  by  the  dcputieA  of  Ihe  three 
w  at  Clicuta  iu  IS21 ;  but  tlie  mcanveniencea  vrith 
p  tliia  union  was  atteiuled  aAsr  the  count  he*  had  got  rid 
■  Spaniard!  were  ito  great,  tliat  in  1H30  they  upnmlcd 
,^ly,  aad  since  that  lima  they  iMve  constiluled  the 
AJvpublici  of  Venciuela.  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador, 
tht  year  in  Mbioltihu  uniuo  wa»  dhaolved  Veneznela 
■d  B  now  coMtitution.  The  provinces  of  Venezuela 
P.  C,  No.  I(H5. 
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do  not,  like  the  United  Sut«  of  America,  form  «  , 
and  independent  slates  united  by  a  fMlcml  ^vtnur 
The  (pjvernment  of  Venezuela  ix  a  central  govcrnmrnt,  tltj 
legtsl&turv  ot  which  is  Inverted  wilh  the  power  of  makirq 
laivs  on  an  mibiects.    The  ledalntive  power  is  Yetted  it  " 
Coagreaa,  which  conni»t»  of  a  tlmiKe  of  representaltvea  ■ 
of  a  senate.    Each  province  sends  two  members  lo  ll 
senate,  and  one  mrtnber  to  Iho  house  of  rcpresentntivM  { 
every  25,0110  inlmbilanta.    The  senate  consibts  of  lv<entjJ 
six  mcmbera  and  the  house  of  reureseniatives  at  f 
of  forty*iix  membcw.    They  arc  cnosen  for  four  yeftt».  ai^ 
every  two  years  a  new  election  takes  place,  b)-  which  h*l 
tht  members  In  each  house  are  changed.    Tht  cxecatiiji 
power  ii  vested  in  the  prendcnt.  who,  like  the  vice-pni 
lidenl,  is  chosen  for  four  yean.    The  election  of  all  ihea 
persons  i»  effected  by  the  electoral  mcetiugs  (colegj 
elcctomles)  in  each  pnivince,  which  consist  of  menuiL. 
chosen  by  the  people  in  the  ansemhlies  of  the  pariahC, 
(owcmbf^a    parrntiuial'i.      The    electoral    meeting   alM.— 
chooaea  tlie  provincial  deputaliorw  Idepula clones  Jiru-M 
vincialcsi.  which  look  after  Ihc  intcrects  of  each  prov]ncfi,,V 
and  are  empowered  to  propose  to  the  president  of  tlwa 
republic  three  persons  for  Ine  place  of  governor  of  the  " 
prOTince.andto  tb«  luprcme  cDtu-t  of  jxiilii^e  tlic  inferior   < 
judges  and  magistmles.  They  have  alsw  to  watch  over  tin   , 
conduct  of  all  persons  employed  in  adminislnring  the  prcH  J 
vines,  and  to  inform  the  house  of  repretentative*  of  eveijr 
breach  of  the  laws  or  other  abuses.    They  c&n  also  impow  i 
taxes  for  dPiHyiiig  the  «Tpcn««*  of  the  province.  1 

(Hnmboldt,  lavage  taix  Rigi'mii  timinoctialet  du  ^oh>  ' 
Man  Coatinmt ;  D*poiis,  Voyage  d  /u  Partit  QriealaU 
de  la  Tern  Fenrrn ;  JAias^'tSIalittical,  Commereial.aad  ■ 
i*olilkiU  Oetchptwn  rjf  yenrsuula,-  Chesterton^  yitr-  . 
rath«  tjf  Procffdingt  in  Fenesmla :  Hall's  Columbia,  fit  ] 
Prmnt  State,  *c. ;  Lettenfrom  Columbia  ;  C<tmpaiK«*  i 
and  Cndsa  in  Knifzaelii :  Codaut's  BetumMi  de  la  G«t-  J 
fxafia  tit  Fcnnsufla.) 

VENICE,  the  Town  of  (l^misia,  in  Italian),  o 
capital  nf  the  Repnbllc  of  th«  axae  name,  and  now  ttib  I 
head  town  of  the  Venetian  divimon  of  the  I.ombardo-V*-  1 
netian  kingdom  subject  to  ttie  crown  of  Auatria,  is  situated  ' 
ill  W  26' IS',  lat.  and  12^  31'  E.  long.    The  tovm  is  huih   , 
on  a  cltiater  of  islets,  between  tiO  and  70  in  number,  whiui)   ' 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lagouna.    These  islands  are  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  narrow  catialB,  which  acrve  tot 
the  purpose  of  communiualion.  ns  streets  in  other  fowm. 
Numerous  bridgct  conneut  Ihe  various  ialand;*.    Nsrraw 
slreds  and  lanes,  nlleya  and  court*,  separate  tbc  buildU    l 
in^  of  each  island  from  one  another,  and  ihere  are  alM 
narrow  quays  in  some  places  alon^  the  canals.    Cairiagei    . 
and  horses  arv  useless,  and  therclorc  not  seen  inVenicL*] 
and  their  place  ii  suppheU  by  boats  calli-d '  gondole.'  nhi<»  j 
are  continually  plying  in  all  parts  of  Ihc  town.    The  form  i 
of  Venice  is  something  like  that  of  a  Uatfish,  with  il^4 
head  towards  the  mainland,  from  the  nearest  point  tf  J 
which  it  is  about  two  miles  diilanl.   The  cireumferEnco  tit  I 
the  town  is  nearly  eight  miles.    There  is  a  tido  from  tht 
Adrialie.  which  rises  a  few  feet  over  Ihe  laffoons.  part  of 
which  are  left  nearly  dry  at  the  ebb,  excepting  the  seven 
large  canals,  which  intersect  the  lagoons,  and  keep   iij" 
the  communication   between  Ihe  town  of  Venice  and  Ihe 

K[irts  of  Molamocco  and  Chioggia  on  the   Adriatic,  and    I 
elween  the  town  and  the    landing-plates  of   Mestre, 
Fusina,  and  others  on  the  mainland. 

The  town  itseW  is  divided  inlo  two  parts  by  a  canal 
broader  than  the  rest,  called  Canal  Grande,  over  which 
there  is  only  one  biidge,  the  Rialto.  Another  and  much 
broader  canal,  or  mther  arm  of  the  sea,  bearing  the  namea 
of  Canal  della  Giudecca  and  Canal  di  San  Marco,  divides 
Ihe  town  property  so  called  from  the  long  island  and  sub- 
urb of  La  Giudecca  and  from  Ihe  neighbouring  island  of 
S.  Giorgio. 

Venice  contains  148  canals,  380  bridges,  about  2000 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  28,000  houses,  and  104.000  in* 
habitants.  In  1^9.  before  the  fall  of  the  republic,  tha 
population  of  Venice  was  139,000.  (Quadri,  Pretpetto 
Slatitlieo  delh  Proviticie  I'rnelf.) 

Ttie  finest  pari  of  Ihe  town  is  the  district  of  S.  Marco, 
which  contains  the  splendid   cathedral  dedicated  to  tha 

Clmn  saint  of  Venice,  with  iti  lofty  detached  belfry,  the 
udsome  s<|uarc  before  it.  willi  I's  arcades  and  numeroua 
eoftte-houses— the  fashionable  place  of  resort  of  the  Ve-^ 
uetiauB,  and  the  infit  and  roaasire  ducal  palace,  which  w« 
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the  seat  of  the  autient  goveniment,  and  contains  the  halls 
of  the  various  councils  of  the  administration.  The  hail  of 
the  Senate,  or  Progadi,  is  still  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
was  before  the  fall  of  Venice ;  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
has  been  made  into  a  gallery  of  paintings.  The  vast  hall 
in  which  tlie  Great  Council  used  to  assemble  is  now  the 
repo:dtory  of  the  libmrv  of  St.  Mark.  AH  these  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  numerous  paintings  b^  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  msuitera  of  the  Ve- 
netian school,  which  commemorate  the  great  events  in 
the  history  of  the  republic.  The  series  of  the  portraits  of 
the  doges  has  two  omissions  in  it :  that  of  Marino  Fa- 
liero,  whose  place  is  filled  up  by  the  inscription,  on  a 
black  ground,  *Hic  est  locus  Marini  Falleri,  decapi- 
tati  pro  ciiminibus ;'  the  other  is  that  of  the  last  doge, 
Manin,  who  sur\'iYed  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  library 
of  St.  Mark  contains  G5,000  volumes,  and  about  500U 
MSS.  Petrarch  gave  some  MSS.  to  Venice,  though  not 
his  own  library',  as  has  been  said ;  but  Cardinal  Hessarion 
was  the  principal  contributor  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark. 
The  French  traveller  Valcry  visited  the  *  piombi,*  or  state 
prisons  of  Venice,  in  the  attics  of  the  ducal  palace,  which 
liad  been  already  described  by  Casanova,  who  was  for 
some  time  an  inmate  of  tlicm,  and  which  he  says  are  not 
worse  tlian  most  prisons  are,  and  also  the  '  pozsi,'  or  dun- 
geons, which  had  been  once  used  as  state  prisons  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  pozzi  are  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
ducal  palace,  and  not  under  the  neighuouring  canal,  as  it 
has  been  stated.  Tliey  arc  damp  and  dismal;  but  Val6ry 
observes  tliat  in  our  own  times  some  of  Napoleons  state 
prisons,  especially  that  of  the  Castle  of  Joux  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  in  which  tlie  negro  ToussaintrOuverture  died, 
and  where  the  Marquis  de  Riviere  was  lon^  imprisoned, 
were  no  better  than  the  famous  *pozzi'  oi  >ld  Venice. 
{J'aya^ea  Litteraires  en  lialie^  b.  vi.,  ch.  6.)« 

1  nc  piozzctta,  or  lesser  square  of  St.  Mark,  whicn  is  open 
on  one  side  to  tlie  sea,  has  two  handsome  pillars  of  granite 
brought  from  Greece  in  the  twelfth  century.  Upon  one  is 
the  winged  lion,  of  brass,  the  antient  cmulcm  of  the  re- 
public, known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and 
upon  the  other  is  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  a  patron  saint  of 
the  republic. 

Among  tlie  many  remarkable  churches  of  Venice,  be- 
sides St.  Mark,  for  whose  description  we  must  refer  to 
the  guide-books,  the  following  deserve  especial  mention : — 
1,  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  constructed  by  Palladio  ^Palladio, 
Andrb.v].  It  has  the  sepulchral  monument  ot  the  Doge 
Domenico  Michieli,  the  conqueror  of  Jaffa,  Tyre,  and  >u- 
calon,  he  who  afterwards,  being  attacked  by  the  Byzantines, 
sailed  with  his  fleet  through  the  Aichipela^co  and  ravaged 
many  of  the  islands,  so  as  to  deser\  e  the  title  of  '  Terror 
Graecorum,'  which  is  on  his  epitaph.  2,  II  Rcdentore,  also 
by  Palladio,  one  of  tlie  handsomest  churches  in  Venice, 
situated  on  tlie  island  of  La  Giudecca,  is,  hke  most  other 
Venetian  churohes,  rich  in  paintings.  3,  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  the  \Vestminster  Abbey  of  Venice,  has  numerous  and 
splendid  monuments  of  doges,  senators,  commanders,  and 
other  illustrious  men.  Tliose  of  three  doges  of  the  Moce- 
nigo  family  ;  of  the  Doge  Vcndramini,  a  '  new  man,'  made 
a  patrician  in  consequence  of  liis  services  in  the  wiu*  of 
Chio^gia^  of  Alvisc  Michieli,  who  died  in  1589,  wliilst 
•neaking  m  the  senate ;  of  Nicola  Orsini,  count  of  Peti- 
gliano,  captain-general  of  the  army  of  the  republic ;  of  the 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Bragadino,  tlie  defender  of  Fama- 
gosta,  who  waa  barbarously  put  to  death  by  the  Turks;  and 
of  the  Admiral  Carlo  Zeno,  the  saviour  of  Venice  from  the 
Genoese,  are  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  church  is  also 
adorned  witli  paintings,  some  of  which  are  historical.  On 
thesuuare  by  the  aide  of  the  church  is  the  monument  of 
Bactolomeo  Collconi  of  Beigamo,  a  celebrated  general  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  liis  equestrian  statue.  A  Inist  of 
Titian  above  the  door  of  the  vestry-room  is  the  only  monu- 
pient  to  tlie  memory  oi'  tliat  great  master,  4,  i  Frori, 
a  splendid  church  with  numerous  monuments,  among 
others  that  of  Canova  raised  by  subscription,  and  several 
good  paintings.  In  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Frari 
are  deposited  the  archives  ol  the  old  republic,  which  were 
taken  to  Paris  and  havu  been  since  restored.  Many  of 
these  documents,  wliich  had  been  closed  to  the  public 
before,  were  used  by  Daru  for  tlie  cuaipilatioa  of  liis 
'  Ilistor)'  of  Venice.*  They  fill  a  great  many  rooms  of 
the  convent,  Tliose  belonging  to  the  Council  ol*  T^n  were 
piutlj  destroyed  by  a  lire  iu  laUU^  aoduf  thone  ^  iim 


State  Inquisitors  only  fragments  remain ,  a  paK  havot 
been  destroyed  by  themselves  from  state  policy,  a&d  iL 
rest  being  cuspersed  or  mislaid  at  the  iall  uf  the  repuUt 
Dari  has  been  led  into  error  by  some   pretended  m- 
tutes  of  the  State  Inquisition  of  Venice,  which  he  fuuod  z 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  wliich  are  now  pnt 
rally  considered  apocryphal.    (Val6ry,  VoyiMgtM  em  Jiaiy 
vi.  4.)    Valcry  saw  in  the  archives  a  copy  of  the  ilatistjc&' 
description  of  the  Venetian  statea,  compiled  bj  older  U 
the  senate*  *  Anagrafe  dello  Stato  della  liepubblica,'  which 
was  printed  but  not  publislied  in  1770*  in  5  vols.  foL,  only 
seven  copies  being  worked  off  for  the  use  of  the  gov«i- 
ment.    He  was  also  shown  the  autographs  of  the  consuiu- 
tions  of  Fia  Paolo  Sarpi,  theologian  ot  the  republic  in  ipi 
controversies  with  the  court  of  lUime,  and  the  eoiretpofld- 
ence  of  Villetard,  French  secretary  of  legation  at  \  coicr 
at  the  fall  of  the  republic,  who  was  inatru mental  in  cffcd- 
ing  the  revolution,  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  wu  bel^ 
ing  to  restore  Venice  to  its  original  indepeodence,  ust* 
he  was  undeceived  by  Bonaparte*s  famous  letter,  in  which 
he  told  him  that  the  Venetians  were  not  fit  for  hberty. 

Tlie  banks  of  the  Canal  Grande  ans  lined  with  splendii 
marble  mansions  of  the  nobility,  whose  tiistoricaJ  I'amiU 
names  have  in  many  instances  outlived  the  fortunes  o: 
their  former  possessors.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  go\ern- 
ment  offices,  others  are  let  to  foreign  consuls  and  olhc: 
strangers.    Some,  such  as  the  palaces  Giustimatii.  Piaaai, 
Barbarize,    Grimani,     Michieh,   Contarini,    Vendrauioi, 
Manfrim,   still    possess    valuable    paintings   and  sculp- 
tures, especially  the  last  named,  which  has  a  rich  gal- 
lery, containing  among  others  the  painting  of  the  thrie 
Portraits  by  Giorgione,  which  Byron  in  liis  *  Heppo  *  hx^  lo 
ighly  extolled.    Count  Cicognara,  assisted  by  other  mfm- 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  publishrti  a 
splendid  work,  '  Le  ^abbriche  pi{k  cospicue  di  Venona' 
which  will  perpetuate  the  memotv  of  tlie  ^remX  itnictuiei 
of  that  city  when  most  of  them  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.    Another   Venetian,   Cicogna,   has    published  the 
inscriptions  of  Venice,  *  Le  Inscnzioni  Veneziane  raccohe 
e  illustrate,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1834.     Lastly,  a  Venetat 
lady,  Michieli,  has  collected  the  memorials  and  tradinois 
of  the  old  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  pa^reants  of  the  ^'tfB^ 
tians,  from  the  oldest  times  of  their  history,  and  lias  mre 
a  very  interesting  account  of  them — *  Orinne  delle  FcA 
Veneziane,*  G  vols.  12mo.,  Milan,  1820.     The  Academrcf 
the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  the  patriotic  Cicogiiaia  wii'the 
originator,  has  been  the  means  of  saving^  many  noAe- 
pieces  of  the  Venetian  school,  which  otherwise  would  ban 
been  lost  to  Venice.    Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  yM- 
pressed  monasteries :  others  were  restored  from  Pan*  z 
1815;  some,  such  as  the  famous  Aasuniplion  bv  Titun 
were  discovered  in  a  corner  of  a  churcli,  where'thi  v  \i\ 
forgotten,  covered  with  dust  and  filth.     A  paintioi:  k 
Gentile  Bellini  represents  a  procession  paasini^  through  th< 
square  of  St.  Mark  in  the  iitteonth  century,  with  ihf  k:^ 
tumes  and  localities  of  that  age.    The  Slave  f!iui:;cipaii< 
by  St.  Mark  is  a  master-piece  of  Tintoretto.    The  acadrmi 
has  altogether  about  400  uaintinga,  besides  models  of  the 
Klgin   and  ilSgina  marbles,  a  model   of  the  statut  is 
Theseus  conquering  tlie  Centaur,  by  Canova,  whieh  i>  in  the 
Volksgarten  at  Vienna,  and  a  collection  of  oriinnal  df»»- 
ings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Aigelo,  and  Rapiis^'l 

Tlie  Araenal  or  dockyard  of  Venice,  begun  in  1  JiM.  ccif- 
brated  in  the  verse  of  Dante  {Ir^ttrno,  canto  '2\\  lon£  iht 
main  instrument  of  the  power  of  tlie  republic,  remarn-t 
sad  monument  of  its  former  greatness  and  preM*nt  dersr 
Formcriy  it  employed  16,000  workmen,  a  number  vh:rL 
was  reduced  in  the  last  century  to  1600  ;  it  emplovs  no* 
about  1000  workmen,  of  whom  one-half  am  con  vicii.  The 
arsenal  is  situated  at  tJie  eastern  extremity  of  the  tou«i.  l« 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  occupies  an  nna,  of  aS^*:/ 
three  miles  in  circumference.  When  the  AbWi  Richard  m- 
it  (I7i>l-;J),  there  were  about  forty  slui)s  of  war,  of  which 
twelve  were  three-deckere,  in  the  docks  ready  for  sea.  in- 
dependent of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  Adriatic  and  it 
Coiih ;  arms  for  150^000  men,  2500pieces  of  brass  ordn.incf, 
besides  1500  iron  cannon,  and  vast  stores  of  biscuit,  salt- 
meat,  and  other  provisbns  for  sea ;  cables,  sails,  limber  f  *- 
iiiip-building,  brought  from  the  forests  oflstria  and  Dalma- 
tia,  and  all  other  appurtenances  to  such  an  establi<hmf  >*t. 

tlie  anenal  of  Venice  is  now  the  dockyard  lor  ih* 
Auatnaa  nayr,  which  ooasisU  of  three  8hipsH)f-t  he-line  in 
ordiiwiy^  eight  frigatoi^aad  about  tweW«  armed  brigs  and 
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Tkt  expGiue  aT  Ilir  navy  i«  sbout  S.aKl.nrxt 
Ktinuaitir.  AnftTBl  t-uUc);v  mlh  tliiily  bounji^n  i« 
'■^fJ  01  Votiii-t'.  A  body  nf  srMnery  Xn  «trnn(;.  «nd 
r  mnrinr  ttifntilrr  'iQQtt  ritnna.  »ro  oJ  Uehi^  lo 
>  >|l.  nq. .  We  ttmati  uduUiiia  a  imabor 
I'liriut  for  caniioD,  Torgt^ctopv- 
<  in:,  a  T«it  tinliir-yard,  toil  nn 
"m(M- liOWJmen.  Tlie  Ktmour 
niPiib/liija  Id  hU  «i1yViinii 
'ij  ti  ktliT  nliich  he  vrroU  to  the  wnolo, 
*d  in  I)i4  anenul ;  but  Iria  swuid  whleh  Im  vum  at 
wipiwuiKt  in  I7\fl. 
■«  nUo  a  cnomiaMtit 
Kfflo,  im-al  wlruiral  of  Venhte,  who  <Ueil  in  I'TWJ. 
M  Ihr  lout  vehi)  eaiiBed  Ihe  Veiwtlnn  flajc  to  b» 
kI  ir  tlii>  Medilcrrani-jin.  Kmo,  unlike  mnrir  othor 
D»  of  liiHur  tlna«w  ***  u  reul  pslriot.  \VhBO  K 
jlopcrMil  liin  ftnot  nnd  Ktink  H«ventl  of  hU  f>hi[w  io 
lean  Sea.  Ii«  wiutc  to  the  »nnt«  nfft^ng  liii  pnvaic 
V  '  la  repair  part  of  the  )«BB  wlii«lillie  republic  bad 
idt'  Tlitt  nrainimfnt  I4  Emu  wu  one  of  the  firht 
nf  Cutova.  Tlut  nrljat  hkd  node  no  bitrgoia  '»  to 
ituntralioR  i  but  the  m^out*.  nl\*r  Iht?  cumplttion  or 
ttk.  Mttlcil  upon  hiin  an  annual  p«ntion  of  IIX) 
Jbr  lifi?.  b (Glides  (civing  him  n  Kuld  rncduJ  ul'  100 
~  value.^  Tb«  pQDMtm  inu  Muip«incl«U  Ht  Uie  Doll 
rppublu).  but  mtt  aAerwarilt  «iinlinii<'.<l  bjr  the 
n  (joveriuncnf.  At  tiip  kuid  cntriuiCi;  0/  the 
v.'hK'h  i*  B  gmc  adonivd  wiUi  MvenI  Htatueit.  we 
;bl«  lion*,  liratiKbt  from  Athsns  by  MoroMiti  in  tlip 
"^  -'"-   Hv«nte«ntti  ccotury. 

iwl  theatre* ;  that  ot  1a  Fenice  is  one  of 
Thn  V#n«tianii  ntv  M  tbiid  nf  miwic  m 
iu  Ituur  dial«ut,  net  tu  ibiiBic  by  native 

Eretty.   Th«  Ciunival  at  Venire  is  atill 
s  nre  not  utmi  now  pucupt  tiy  tho 
The   people  uro  ualurallj-  livety  and  light' 
their  ftwivnl*  Mid  jiubiic  raoidDj^  boweTPT 
'  iiiLiiL-i^dL'il  l>y  [jiianvU  or  iTimrdcrly  condhot. 
I         '    "  '     . "  u  mwial  atfabiUty  and  €<aac  of 

.'■linatin^. 

I'l.H  lycciitn  for  Bclrtitifie  inntnie- 
j  >:y  fur  clerical  idudi-nl»,  two  coU 

> " -.<uii  uniJer  the  diiccliou  of  nuni,  an 

nuu  lit  &;ivjicuii  wkI  Ut«nliirr,  and  Die  Academy  of 
B  Aria  alniaily  numliuiivJ.  Uwides  tlie  library  of 
'Ic  or  Mnrciana,  lliere  are  iibrnitM  b«1anging  to  tlie 

St  tollcgci  Mid  HcoxUiuif^  a>  well  an  lo  aeveral 
t  and  pH^acet  of  tiie  nobility,  Tbi  print ini!;-pre« 
Utougb  not  ao  llouiuhine  t»  it  vm  in  the  time 
li,  U  uttll  active,  MgieciiLlly  tlie  prinlitif;  exla- 
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blinhinrn)  of  Alvinopnli,  whidi  liaa  publiKhdd  mis 
*oik»  lit  iuli!  yoatu. 

Tile  charitable  inslttutlom  ore  numenim,  Irat  not.  mora 
«i  Uws  what  1*  abmlutcit  rtqulnd  by  ibo  d^Myod  t 
ilitiun  ot  Veniuc.     When'  the  Frvurl)  pTainiiili>d  the  tt 
in  lfJ14,  nearly  ona-hftlf  nf  tlM  tnpnlatioii  wu  in  wnn*  at  | 
eharilablo   ttMiitanrf.      Tho   mWiy   wan   Inchlful.     Tha    I 
violctit  eubvuiuui)  of  thu  oUl  KovBrnmcnI.  Ih''  anarchf 
which  ftJIowed  the  trniiBiliou  from  tht  I'oodilion  of  lh« 
hwid  of  a   powr.rftil^  ilnle  to  that  of  n  mere   pronucial 
town,  the  Iom  ot  priTela  pniperly  in  conwiioenue  oT  Ihl' 
raToliilionn  in  Knnipe,  the  coiiev^tii>Dt  ruin  of  tncnt  of  Iha 
polrioian  funilici,  mftny  of  which  depMidRl  upDa  th^   I 
officii  «mployni«ilt  anl  emohimentit-ali  thit  wm  ftlkmA 
Ity  Nopokon'*  OonlinantiiJ  ^wteni,  whieh  anniiuJaled  th« 
uiaribuia  trad*  cif  Vnttie*:.    N^ia4«on,  in  a  viHt  whkh  bit 
made  lo  V«nioe  in  1807.  eavu  orAtn  for  the  wliof  of  lb«   1 
ndfcrinic  pDpat^lion,>lHit  they  ptoreil  iaiulfiuletit ;  ■ode  1 
Himu  of  thctn,  diclnted  in  liitiuunl  hurry,  went  never  «xe-   l 
«utcd.    The  Aunt riau  adminiiitmion  einuc  the  reitanitiaa!  I 
hiu  applied  fcmdiially,  hut  ctTcctuflily,  to  nilrvtate  the  >li»>  I 
treat  of  Venice.    I'eeuniary  anuitance  t^ni  th«  trDSHiiyof  \ 
the  kin^otn,  a  Iwtttr  admbislmtiaii  of  the  eamtnunal   j 
rcTennc.  a  KTeat  diminution  of  l«cal  taxation.  tli«  t^a>^  1 
blutmieut  or  a  trttn  port,  and  iinpurlimt  public  work*  on- 
derlRken   ftt  tlw   oipomo   of   the  gDvernraeot,  Jiave  ril 
f:r«[it  mcuorc  anxwvii'dthcintcnded  pnrpOHe.    FiDy-ihrec 
millions  of  livrM  have  been  apoul  Mince  the  restoration  by 
ttn  treiuuiT  of  the  Auslriaa  adminiit ration  »(  tha  LoB- 
biirOo-Vcnciian  kntedom  for  ttii:  i«ilicf  nf  the  dly  ot 

Mitin/,  Parts,  1834.)  Thi>  racTChntile  thinpms  of  Venice 
ban  uasumcd  a  newaclivity ;  it  now  ti*d*a  ul  ovet  tlu* 
Mrditerraii»an.  Venice  with  Cluo^EKia  have  about  12B 
larf^  merchant' vessels  and  nhovn  TIK)  co38tii\K-veBsel«, 
Tlio  number  of  vessclu  wliich  enter  the  port  nf  Venice 
ywuly  is  between  taxi  and  1300.  including  mnall  wafU-  I 
^vii»\t>ti,  Statittiea  s  Qundri.  Protpufta  Staii»ti&i.') 

Venice  is  necesMnb"  a  decayed  city,  and  no  chonf^  of*  j 
government  could  resfore  it  to  jl*  former  prospenly.  Tlic 
continental  pravincea  may  have  impKivvd  uim^  the  &1I  tA 
the  republic,  nnd  may  imprUTc  alill  more, but  Venice  itiwlf 
hiu  mslaincd  aloM  whieU  jfc  tiTeparable.  Itv  decay  wii» 
for  a  time  gradual ;  it  resulted  [him  many  chukp*.  one  of 
wltkh  was  the  stream  of  commerce  ruuuing  into  other 
channels.  But  the  final  blow  was  given  hv  Bonauarte, 
with  whose  name  the  history  of  the  cAtasirophe  of  \cntce 
will  remain  for  cTrr  oMOciated.  'Venice,'  ,<AMmtt 
Volf  rj'.  '  begun  wilh  Altiln  knd  it  ended  with  Bonaparte ; 
the  terror  of  two  eontjueron  produced  itii  origin  and  itf 
full.' 


2b6/c  nf  PHitdptit  Buildings. 


Artinti  from  Const  aaliaoph 

0.  Unoaoi  flulsbed 
Niecolo  dii  Pisa  ? 

Calendario,  .^cc. 


Lombardo,  Hartino 


Styl«  tynwUne.    0mte»quc  in  dooigo,  but 

rich  in  matoriula  nnd  deluilt.    Nunieroiia 

domes  of  uncouth  form. 
A  squftrc  tower,  3'JO  feet  lu^b.    Tlic  log^ 

on  one  Hide  brlow,  by  SanMovino. 
The  oldest  and  largest  church  aHer  Si. 

Mark's:  300    feet   in  length;   a  gctot 

n^uy  splendid  monuments. 
Tedenco-Gotico,  or  Pointed  style. 
A  singular  structure,  of  buricenio   cha* 

racter. 
The  fnfade  an  interefltiqg  exunpU  pf  Te- 

deuci-Gotico.    Campanile,  179  feet  hi^. 
Fafaiie  never  completed,  but  wtuit  i«  exe- 
cuted is  oxtrnoj'dinaiily  rich  and    pic- 

The  portal  by  Pisino,  1480.  ' 
Thia  u)d  the^Foscari  Ihe  two  fmcst  apEoi- 
m«  of  titeir  class  of  tbb  period, 

A  fine  Bpcclmeii  of  the  cinquecenta  or 

HUKcd  style. 
>f  arune  cWactcr  as  preceding;,  Irut  les* 
eletKiant;  fliiiui;{cnient    of    wiiulaws    in 

bfuwnent  slnculaf, 
'ajttde  lotty  nud  rich,  in  a  nuveii  style  of 
Loinhnidic  and  cinqnc-cento. 
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Scnola  di  S.  Marco 

I^azzo  Contarini  k  S.  Luca  . 

Capella  Emiliana,  S.  Michele 

di  Marano. 
Procuratie  Vecohie 


SanSalvatore 

Palazzo  Trevisano 
Scuo]a  di  S.  Rocco 

Pdazzo  Contarini  -1 S.  Samuele 
Palazzo  de'  Camerlinsrhi 
Castel  S.  Andrea  al  Lido 

Palazzo  Grimani  k  San  Luca  . 


Palazzo  Grimani  &  S.  Maria 

Formosa. 
Palazzo  Comaro  k  S.  Polo     . 


Palazzo  Manin     .        • 
Palazzo  Comaro  k  S.  Maurizio 
San  Francesco  della  Vigna    • 


Zecca,  or  Mint     . 
Biblioteca  Vecchia       • 
S.  Giorgio  de*  Greci 

Fabbriche  Nuove  di  Rialto 

La  Carif  sL    . 


II  Redentore 

S.  Giorgio  Maggiore     • 

Procuratie  Nuove 
Publiche  Prigioni         • 

The  Rialto  . 

Palazzo  Balbi 

S.  Nicolo  de'  Tolentini . 


Palazzo  Bataggia. 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute 

Palazzo  Pesaro    • 


Palazzo  Rezzonico        • 
La  Dogana,  Custom-house 
San  Eustachio,  or  S.  Stac. 
SS.  Simeone  e  Giuda    . 


Palazzo  Comer  della  Regina 

Church  of  the  Jesuits    . 
La  Maddalena     .        • 


SanToroa   .         •         • 
Teatro  Fenice 
PobHc  Gardens,  Buildings,  &c 
FabbricaNuova  . 


Date. 

1485 
1530 
1500 


1500—1534 

1530 
Begun  1517 

About  1504 

1525 
1541—1571 

•  • 


Architect. 


1533 
1534 


1535 
1536 
1532 

1555 

1501 


Lombardo,  Martino 

Lombardo  ? 
Bergamasco,  GugL 

B.  Buono 


Lombardo,  Tullio ;  Sanso- 
vino,  Scamozzi. 
Bergamasco,  Gugl. 
B.  Buono,  and  Sante  Lom- 
bardo. 
Lombardo  ? 
Bergamasco 
Sanmicheli 

Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli  ? 
Sanmicheli 


Sansovino 
Sansovino 
Sansovino 


1576 

1556—1579 

1584 
1589 

1589—1591 
1582 
1595 


Sansovino 

Sansovino,  fin.  by  Scamozzi 

Sansovino 

Sansovino 

Palladio 


1630 


•  • 


1682 
1709 
1718 


1724 
1728 


1742 
1789 
1810 
1814 


Palladio 

Palladio 

Scamozzi,  &c. 
Da  Ponte 

Da  Ponte 

Vittoria,  A. 

Scamozzi 


Longhena,  Bald. 
Longhena,  Bald« 

Longhena 


Longhena 
Bennoni,  Gius. 

.     •     • 
Scalfarotto,  Giov. 


Rossi,  D. 

Rossi,  D. 
Temanza,  T. 


Boffnolo,  Fr. 

Selva,  Giannantonio 

Selva,  G. 

Soli,  Griuseppe 


Remarks. 

Exceedingly  rich  and  picturea^e. 
Admired  for  beauty  of  execution. 
An  hexagonal  plan,  with  cireoJar  i 

Intemal  diameter  28  feet. 
North  side  of  Piazza  di  S.  Mareo.     ! 

tiers  of  arcades ;  the  two  uppetmotC 

two  arches  over  each  of  these  in  int 
A  large  church,  on  plan  of  a  pslDa 

cross,  or  with  three  transepts. 
A  lofty  and  extensive  facade. 
A  picturesque  example  m  a  mixed  il; 


Veiy  rich  architecture. 

A  fine  specimen  of  rusticated  atjle, 

very  rich  Doric  entablature. 
Now  the  Post-office.     A  noble  fa^ 

three  orders,  all  Corinthian;  the 

one  with  fluted  pilasters,  and  indiM 

sub-order. 


Basement  bold  and  good ;  upper  pai\ 

gre  in  style,  and  cut  up  oy  mezs 

windows. 
Restored    by  Selva,    eighteenth    ce 

Three  orders. 
Two  orders ;  Ionic  and  Corinthian  o 

columns,  on  a  noble  rusticated  baM 
The  fa9ade  by  Palladio,  and,  like  thos 

Giorgio  and  Redentore,  with  a  pri 

order,  flanked  by  a  smaller  one  an 

pediments. 

Remarkably  rich  in  details. 

The  first  order,  or  lower  part  of  i 
good,  but  the  rest  heavy. 

Two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  above  t 
cated  arcade  of  25  arches. 

A  much-admired  work  of  Palladio' 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cortile,  oi 
ter.  Converted  into  Academy  o(  Ai 
Pinacoteca,  1827.  Interior  remo 
and  improved  by  Lazzari. 

Facade  Composite,  with  a  lesser  Con: 
order.    Fine  interior. 

Facade  Composite,  with  a  lesser  Cori 
order.    Fine  interior. 

South  side  of  St.  Mark's  Piazza. 

A  Doric  order,  with  a  single  row  o 
dows,  on  a  rusticated  basement. 

A  single  arch,  98  feet  span. 

The  portico  (Corinthian,  hexastvle, 

style)  added  by  Andrea  Tirali,  ii 

century. 
Singular  fk^ade. 
A  magnificent  octagonal  mass,  witl 

large  cupola,  but  with  much  in  bad 
A  very  stately  facade  ;  rich  and  loftv 

basement,  and  two   orders,    Iodi( 

Composite. 
Of  similar  character. 

Facade  added  by  D.  Rossi. 

A  yery  large  dome.  A  prostyle  Cori 
portico,  four  columns,  the  end 
coupled  with  pilaster  piers. 

A  rich  facade,  in  style  of  that  of  I 
Pesaro. 

Exterior  poor  and  tame.    Interior  a  ro 
with  low  cofiered  dome,  50  feet 
meter. 

Burnt  1835,  since  rebuilt. 

A  handsome  line  of  building,  formii 
west  end  of  St.  Mark's  Piazza,  in 
-    nuation  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove. 


Aiaoxig  the  ibInniU  in  Ihu  aCLe'l>toiU''ioml  of  Vftiiice  Iho 
blluwingdcienf;  uoUco:— 1.  Mur»iu>.  about  u  milK  to  the 
lorth  of  Voniti-,  i>  a  lawn  of  about  0000  inlmbitanta,  nnii 
liM  iBftQu&clorLvs  of  gltuK  uid  ptate-fcitui^  wbidi  were 
Once  cS  ffnaiiii  impoKaiicv  than  tUej  &i'it  now  ;  and  uUu 
JUTniodl  pctu'l*  uid  licMUcallvd 'cont^c' Kbi^  arc  f 


rill.  «here  Itivy  \n.y  SatgoUfu.  \o  Ihat  of  S.  Miclivli 
^f  iimno,  A  few  ytwt  a^,  and  a  luarblH  lumb  with  an 
ieriptiuawas  miwit  to  lum  at  tlip  cxpcnae  of  the  com- 
~UnIty  Cif  Vvnjvx.  Morclli,  tliv  Inta  Icaroeil  lihruian  of 
^^  .  Mark,  i»  bui'itsl  in  lli«  unne  vimrdi,  which  u  rvmark- 
I)Ia  for  it>  omainvDts.  The  church  of  S.  Oonalu,  called 
Domu  lU  Itlunno,  is  nf  Bj-ainlint:  ordiitcutur*  of  the 
winh  century,  wilh  masaiut  and  coluoini  uf  Gre«lc 
BuUe.  Tlu<  chiueh  of  St.  Pater  and  PauJ  U  ri«h  with 
aioltRgit.  2,  Tnrucllo.  forthtrJ'  ilittnnt  lo  tho  nortli-«B«l, 
t  mnaikablu  fur  Iti  aulieiit  and  siilnuUd  cliurvh,  liuilt 
~<.  lUJS,  in  the  bbthop  Orwolo,  and  ia  covemd  with 
HUGi.  and  adornud  with  miirblr,  a  tnttimoniat  nf  tiie 
Kftltli  of  Venice  iu  lliut  remotu  nut.  Tliu  ncitrlibiiuring 
nurdi  of  flanta  FcMca,  of  the  ninth  oentur).  ia  built  with 
Btnoin*  of  Mructuroi  of  tlin  Roman  titnca.  Tli«te  iaiandt 
vre  peupl«tl  by  tlxe  fugitive  inliabiUmU  of  tlie  neigh- 
immg  towns  of  AUinuot  aod  Julia  Concordia,  on  Xim 
'•nd.  which  wore  dovastatcd  by  the  nortlurni  barba- 
Marliai  ^iv.  3(9;  ■pealu  of  Die  iJuvea  of  Altinum  na 
lauiu  in  Ilia  time  lhos«  of  Baiw  in  attncliona.  3,  Ba- 
ma  Bu  manuracturim  of  ln««  and  t>tmw-hal«.  4.  Saiit' 
lUHt  with  a  uliurch  dedicated  to  Ui«  inutli«r  at  Uon- 
Uitioa^  vrbo«a  mnaioa  were  carried  thither  from  Cotutan- 
n  thv  twelfth  eantucy.  0.  Liiuimltu  Ntiovo  and 
nilhtlie  quarantine  eatablinhtiuint,  it,  Malamocco, 
icr«Ndai)c«afth«do^e*in  th««arlf  DKi^of  the  nnoblic: 
{[tvc»  it»  niunc  tolheportoTMoiiunocco,  oncof  tuvprin> 
ipal  ontntuvcB  from  Uiu  »ca  into  tlie  tneooii*.  7,  S. 
unro,  an  itlaiid  KiUth  of  VRniec,  witJi  a  cvTcbralcd  mo- 
i»tt.-ry  of  Arncnian  tnonki,  wlici  arc  not  ncluiiniatii'i  like 
t  of  their  vuuntrymeiu  but  am  in  communion  witli 

Ml  and  acknovrledite  the  pope-    Thoy  have  a  libiwy  of 

UNXI  vohiraii*  and  ^out  4iM  MSS.,  ioo»IIy  in  tite  Atme- 
*  in  language,  a  phnling-pretia  fur  worka  iu  the  same  Ian- 
KH.  and  a  cwleee  /or  oleiical  siudcnts.  [Akme:<ia.1 
a.  Andrpa  del  Lido,  with  a  fortrcm,  wtiivh  U  ooiuidered 
■Bdnworkofthc  ariihtteut  and  mi^iineer  San  Michdi. 
1  which  comniauda  the  entrance  into  tho  loKfOon*  ou 
rt  tide.  (I,  I'alrstiino,  a  amoil  town  wuMi  uf  Mn^ji,- 
oeco,  on  the  littorale,  or  natural  dyke  uf  the  lai^uonn. 
t  it  are  the  '  Muraiti.'  or  breakwateT,  made  oi'  lar^ 
ocha  of  tnaible  laid  on  pile*  driven  into  t!ie  etind :  it 
>  tra  teet  atwi^u  )iigli-watcr.    10,  Oliioggia,  a  wdl 


.  I.  a  theatre,  and  about  ICOOO  inhabitaiito.  The  saline, 
r  (tail-pans,  in  the  nei^libouchood  are  very  productive.  To 
'>«  hoaih  oi  Chiof^gia  ia  tlie  port  of  Brondolo,  at  tlie 
tenth  of  the  Adige. 

'  opolitan  province  of  Vetiioe,  formerly  called  U 
ikon*  24!l,000  inhfthitnntJi.    (Scrristori,  Slalii- 
a.)    It  compriaca,  hcudei  tlie  ialands  in  the  I.aguons,  a 
IDS  otrip  on  tlii  mainland  from  the  netuary  of  the  I'o  to 
it  of  tlie  Taxhamento,  with  the  umal!  (owns  of  Ariano, 
r«o,  Dolo,  I^ina,  Mealre.  Sau  Dut)A,  und  Porto  Gruaro. 
')ank«  of  (he  Breiila  on 
■vinca.     [Bhknta.]    Of 
whole  of  the  dioeeses  in  tlie  old  Venetian  i>laleii  the 
■lehbiihup  of  Venice,  vrho  U  Hlyled  palriarch,  is  metro- 
Milaa. 

j  Toiwpraphical  descriptions  of  the  l-aKoonn  are  giv<'ii  by 
Semanfo  Treviiiuio, '  Delia  I.asuna  di  Vtiietia,'  1715  and 
^18;  Crittlofocu  Teuton.  'Delia  I^uii'^I'Lzio'ic  *"1la  piii- 
Mrnuione  dclla  Lneunn,' Nvilh  a  miip.  1792;  Bernardo 
J&Endrini, "  Memorie  Storiuhc  sullo  Htalo  aniico  e  nioderno 
iJtUe  Laguite,'  1911.  and 'Lo  IhoId  dellalji^inadi  Venezia 
**-—■ "MOtate  e  doorittc,'  in  quarto,  Venice.  1820,  and 


For  dMeHptioni  of  the  city  of  Venice  we  m>i«t  refer  lo 
die  numcroun  );uide-book>>  and  tourixU.  Venetian  lit«ra- 
biro  haH  bren  treated  by  Marco  Koscarini.  in  hia  elaborate 
«n>rk  'Delia  LeturraluniVeneuana.'  which  however  death 
§il«Teat«d  Uie  author  from  coiuplcling.  Mnachini  baa 
publuiiei  a  hiHtoty  of  Venetian  lileruture  in  the  eighteenth 
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century,  ■  Dclk  Lrttsmlura  Veneziana  ilal  Sccolo  Win. 
tinu  ai  nOBiri  tiiorm.'  '1  vol*.  4tii.,  Venice,  IB06-M. 

VENICE.  REPUBLIC  OF  iLA  SERENISSIMA  RE- 
PUBBLICA  DI  VFJJEZU).  a  >IMe  politically  exlinrt 
within  our  own  timei.  but  which  fleured  for  more  Itian  a 
UioiMand  y«ani  anioiie  the  Lodepeddent  stalei  of  Europe, 
and  acted  a  conaidcrable  part  in  modem  hutory.  It  ia 
propw  theiellire  to  give  a  brief  akotch  of  ita  ttvritory,  iaiti' 
tutioni,  and  iioliticnT  vitntsiluile*. 

Tlie  contincutal  Icrritoiy  nf  VenU'e  in  Ihdy  wn«  much 
more  exienbive  than  what  in  now  called  the  VeoetiAii  Stalea, 
'Stati  Venrti,"  which  constitute  [wrt  of  ihd  I^mbardo- 
Veuelian  kingdom.  It  included  the  three  provinc«*  i>f 
Breacia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  oollwl  •  Oltre  Minuio.' 
'  beyond  llic  Mincio  *  with  respect  to  Venice,  which 
formed  ahtiut  one-third  of  th#  whole  Venetian  term  ftrmsi 
besides  the  penintula  of  latrin,  which,  although  beycmd 
geographical  limiU  of  lluly,  was  ulao  inaludcd  wittun 
the  denomination  of  terra  firma,  or  eonlineiltal  territory  of 
Venice.  These  province*  were  detiichod  IVoin  Venice  by 
Bonapatta  in  17!>7,  when  he  annexed  Berpuoo,  BreKJa, 
and  Crema  to  tlie  Oiialpinc  or  Italian  r; puolic,  and  gave 
tho  rent  of  the  Venetian  territories  to  Atutria.  In  1810, 
havioe  retaken  the  whole  Venetian  territory  from 
Auatria  and  united  it  to  ttie  new  kin^cdoin  of  Italy, 
ha  delRchcd  Utria  from  II,  and  joined  it  to  DoJmalia 
and  Croatia,  to  form  the  Mparate  government  of  the  Illy- 
nan  provilice«.  At  tbe  reatoration  of  lt(|4  tJio»e  admi- 
ni»tmtiv0  arrajig'cmenls  were  maintained,  and  the  diviuon 
of  the  newly  conatilntnd  Lombardo-Vinelian  kingdom 
under  Austria,  which  retained  llie  name  Venetian  State*. 
was  made  to  embrace  only  the  old  Venetian  provinces; 
Brescia,  Bcr^amu,  and  (Jrcmn  remaining  allauhed  to  tbe 
I-onibard  diviaion-  [Luubaudu-Vkuktian  Kinodoh.] 
isltia  was  made  a  part  nf  the  kingdom  of  Itlyria.  likewise 
subject  to  Ihe  crown  of  Austria. 

Oowrtimmt  ^  the  Venftian  /iepuWte.— The  Venetian 
government  dunn^  the  last  Ave  centuries  of  It*  existenca 
waa  a  idove  aristoenicy,  being  entirely  in  Ihe  hands  of  tt 
certain  number  of  faniilies.  Aa  in  the  other  Ilali&ii 
repidilics  of  tho  middle  ages,  or  in  the  town-eantoni  of 
Swilierland,  Ihe  bead  town  ruled  over  Ihe  subject  provinces. 
because  (he  CDiamonwealth  originated  in  Iht  town  and 
with  the  town ;  n  v»ry  different  origin  Ironi  the  democriuHtn 
of  the  Swiss  mountain -cantons,  or  thoiie  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  in  which  the  whole  population  partici- 
pated in  the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  thealruE^le 
tijat  followed.  Bui  within  the  city  nf  Venice  itself,  which 
was  in  foci  Ihe  atate.several  chants  look  place  in  the  oounu 
of  age«  in  the  conEtitution.  Venice  naa  in  its  origin  a  city 
of  refuge:  the  tint  inhabitAnIs  were  fugitive  citizens  of  va- 
rious (owns  of  the  neighbouring  '  terra  ferroa,'  Aijuiteia, 
Opiteri^um  or  Odcrzo,  Concordia,  Altino,  and  Padua,  who. 
seared  by  the  devastations  of  the  Goths  and  other  northern 
tribes  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cenliuy  of  our  *ia,  took 
refuge  in  various  smalt  islets  and  strips  ^  land  whicli  rise 
Juil  above  higtt-water,  in  Ihe  midst  of  llie  lagoons  or 
shallow  seas  thai  extend  from  the  mouth  of  Adige  to  tliat. 
of  the  Piavc.  The  lagoons  are  separated  Irom  the  open 
sen  by  a  nattu^  dyke  or  atrip  of  land,  called  Lido,  or  lilto- 
rale,  about  Xi  miles  long,  which  extends  from  Brondolo 
e  south  lo  the  month  of  the  river  Piave  On  the  north. 
This  dyke  ia  intersected  by  ceveral  cuts  or  channels,  tlirauglt 
which  ships  from  the  Adriatic  reach  Venice,  and  whioli 
are  called  ports.  The  principal  are  those  of  Chloggin, 
about  20  feet  deep  at  high-waler;  Malanioeco.  which  ia 
about  17  feel ;  and  S.  Nicolb  del  Lido,  which  ia  about  10 
teet  deep.  The  lagoons  cover  an  areaof  about  ZOUs^uare 
miles :  Ihey  arc  very  shallow  in  most  parts,  but  are  inter- 
sected by  deeper  canals,  which  are  kept  Open  by  art,  and 
by  which  vessels  reach  the  town. 

The  tirst  emigranU  assembled  on  the  islands  of  the 
lagooni  afler  the  devasUtion  of  the  Venelia  by  Alajic, 
A.D,  -107-13.  In  421  the  first  church,  dedicated  to  8. 
Giacomo,  was  Iniilt  on  one  of  the  mo^t  elevated  of  the 
islands,  called  Rivaalla,  afterwards  Rialto.  Ttie  eminanta 
increased  in  number  and  formed  a  communil)',  which  was 
administered  by  consuls  sent  from  Padua,  which  was  their 
metropolis.  The  names  of  some  of  those  early  magistratee 
have  Deen  preserved,  and  we  find  among  them  Foliero, 
Candiano,  Fosco,  and  Dando,  whose  posterity  became  after- 
wards dislinguiahed  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  When  Attlla 
dettroycd  Aquileia  and  olher  townn  of  the  Venetia,  a.d. 
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451-2,  a  second  c-mi^nttion  took  place  to  the  lacfoons,  and 
liiis  time  it  is  Raid  that  many  of  tne  higher  families  of  the 
country  were  of  the  number.  Some  ol  the  Venetian  his- 
torians' insist  not  a  little  on  their  tovm  bein^  peopled  from 
the  beginning  by  men  of  the  higher  ranks  or  societv ;  Init 
Cassiodoius,  who  wrote  aljout  a  half  a  century  afEer  the 
destruction  of  Aquileia,  speaking  of  the  Venetians,  de- 
scribes them  as  having  no  wealth  but  their  boats,  no  food 
hut  fish,  and  no  merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exchanged 
for  other  provisions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Lagoons,  being  left  to  themselves, 
among  the  general  anarchy  and  desolation  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  began  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent community ;  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal iHlandft  elected  a  magistrate  styled  Tribune,  who 
^^M  renewed  yearly.  The  number  of  these  tribunes  is 
said  to  have  l>een  twenty-four,  and  they  met,  on  certain 
(layH,  in  council,  to  discuKS  and  regulate  public  matters. 
In. cases  of  importance  however  they  convolved  a  •  concio,' 
or  general  assembly  of  the  people,  which  decided  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  nuestions  propcsed  by  the  tribunes. 
This  is  all  that  is  Known  concerning  that  early  form  of 
government.  The  numl)er  of  tribunes  seems  to  have 
varied, — sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
seven,  nil  however  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  They 
formed  the  executive,  and  are  said  by  some  to  have  been 
nsHisled  by  a  council  of  forty  persons,  likewise  chosen  by 
the  people,  who  perlbnned  also  the  functions  of  judges; 
hut  the  institution  of  this  council  of  forty  is  generally  con- 
Kidered  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  The  government  of 
the  trilmnes  InMed  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  till 
A.D.  607.  During  this  obscure  period,  we  find  that  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the  Eastern  em- 
perors, although  they  did  not  interfere  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lagoons,  nor  appoint 
rectors  or  jud;;cos  over  them,  yet  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  their  stihjects,  and  rerjuired  at  times  their 
services.  In  one  of  his  letters  Cassiodorus,  minister  of 
king  Theodoric,  orders  the  Venetians  to  bring  to  Ravenna, 
in  their  vessels,  the  wheat,  wine,  and  oil  which  the  Istrians 
paid  ns  tribute.  It  ought  to  be  observed  however  that  Cas- 
siodorus addressed  this  letter  to  the  •  Veneti  Maritimi,' dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  other  *  Veneti '  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland,  to  whom  he  addressed  several  other  letters 
about  ntfairs  of  finance  and  administration.  This  distinc- 
tion, not  having  been  noticed,  may  have  led  to  erroneous 
inferences  concerning  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the 
Venetians  of  the  islands  upon  the  rulers  of  Italy.  ^Vhen 
Belisarius  was  besieging  Ilavenna,  where  Vitiges  was  shut 
up,  he  requested  the  Venetians  to  assist  him  with  their 
ships  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which  the  be- 
sieged might  receive  provisions.  When  Nai-scs  marched 
against  Totila,  the  Venetians  transported  part  of  his  troops 
through  their  lagoons  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  It  is  re- 
jK)rted  that  N arses  on  this  occasion  visited  the  new  city  of 
the  lagoons,  and  made  a  vow  to  build  two  churches  there, 
if  he  were  successful  in  the  war,  which  he  afterwards 
Ailfilled. 

The  lAnngobard  in\'asion  of  North  Italy  occasioned  fresh 
immigrations  from  the  mainland  of  the  Venetia  to  the 
islands  of  the  Lagoons.  The  people  of  Opitergium,  with 
their  bishop  Magnus,  took  shelter  in  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  where  they  built  a  town  or  village,  which  was 
called  Kraclea,  from  the  name  of  the  then  reigning  emperor 
lleraclius.  Another  band  of  fugitives  settled  upon  another 
isljind,  farther  south,  called  Equilium.  Tlie  bisliop  of 
Altimmi  re]>aired  with  his  flock  to  the  island  of  Torcello. 
Lastly,  the  bishop  of  l*adua  took  refuge  at  IMalamocco. 
All  Wnso.  islands  and  places  assumed  the  plural  name  of 
Veni'tiip.  which  ha«  continued  to  be  the  I^tmized  name  of 
tlK'  city.  Hut  at  that  time  the  population  was  scattered 
nniOMg  islands  distant  from  each  other.  Eraclea  and 
IJialto  seem  to  have  l)cen  the  two  principal  places. 
Miiny  of  the  smaller  island»s  which  alterwards  formed 
part  of  the  city  of  Venice,  \\cre  not  vet  built  upon.  It 
appeals  that  during  this  period  of  the  tribunate,  democracy 
tiid  not  work  well  amoni;  the  Venetians:  thei-e  were  in- 
triirues  and  turbulence  at  the  annual  elections :  aspiring 
men  headed  their  respective  factions;  and  as  population 
incrpased,  and  wealth  was  acc\iiniilated  by  commerce,  the 
intlnence  of  the  propeily  of  the  few  was  felt  among  the 
many.  Sanuiio.  in  his  » Chronicle,'  saj-s  that  the  tribimes 
^em  ^uarrel/ing  amonf  thfHuelvei  'about  precedence. 


The  republic  wm  bordering  on  a  state  of  civil  ww.  irx  I 
this  too  at  a  time  when  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemiet  m-  > 
dered  nnion  and  firmness  of  council  mos*  nece«afT.    Si. 
Tonian  and  Istrian  pirates  from  the  Adriatic  were  Inriov 
alxnit  the  lacoons,  and  plundered  the  vessels  bj  niitr 
whilst  land  robl)er8  made  incuisions  from  the  side  of  tfar 
mainland.    The  son  of  the  Longobard  duke  of  Fholi  it- 
tacked  the   island    of  Eraclea.    Fortunatua,   lehxsmatir 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  went  with  an  araed  nartr 
by  night  to  assail  the  rival  see  of  Grsdo,  an  ialand  wtmh. 
althoucrh  far  to  the  northward,  seems  to  hare  been  iocbM. 
together  with  the  other  islands  and  lagoons  all  alon;  ^f 
CMst  of  the  Venetia,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rqiub- 
lic, — and  he  plundered  the  church  and  episcopal  residence. 
The  general  discontent  produced  by  this  state  of  insecTLntv 

ith  ths 


appont- 

igle  chief-magistrate  for  life,  which  took  pbec 

by  acclamation  in  Eraclea,  a.d.  097,  in  the  person  of  nal 
Xnafesto,  a  citizen  of  Emclea,  who  was  sainted  by  the 
title  of  Doge,  or  Dux.  His  duties  were  proclaimed  by  the 
tribunes  and  the  people  in  the  following*  words : — *  Le't  the 
doge  alone  preside  over  the  government  of  the  peop}e  inth 
justice  and  moderation ;  let  him  appoint  the  tribunes  and 
the  judges,  who  shall  administer  justice  XxAh  to  clerg}-  and 
laity,  and  if  any  one  think  himself  aggrieved,  let  him  ap- 

Seal  to  the  doge.*  (And.  Dandolo,  lib.  vii.,  e.  3.  j  The 
oge  swore  before  the  patriarch  of  Grado  to  obey  tlie  lavL 
The  doge  was  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  repuMtr : 
he  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  subordinate  ofiifis. 
The  conciones  of  the  people  on  important  occasions  wen 
convoked  by  the  doge.  The  doge  convoked  all  meelin^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  islands  or  parishes  for  the 
election  of  their  respective  pastors.  From  the  firrt  fw 
Venetians  placed  their  clergy  under  subjection  to  the 
state.  Doge  Anafesto  governed  with  wisdom ;  he  made  a 
convention  with  Liutprand,  king  of  the  I^ngobard^  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  Maritime  Venice  were  defined 
These  boundaries  embraced  not  only  all  the  inlands  ind 
lagoons  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  lunm 
but  likewise  a  strip  of  the  coast  of  the  continent  for  abort 
a  mile  inland.  Ihiswasthe  origin  of  the  metropolitii 
territory  or  province  called  Dogado,  which  for  centum 
constituted  the  onlv  continental  possession  of  Venire. 
This  convention  with  Liutprand  was  concluded  a.d.  711. 
and  it  established  the  political  independence  of  Venice 
from  the  kingdom  of  Jjombardy.  The  historian  MorosiBi 
records  a  maritime  expedition  of  the  Venetians  agaJn4 
Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  was  at  variance  vith 
the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with  Theodorua,  patrician  ur 
governor  of  Ravenna  for  the  eastern  emperor  Philip  Bar- 
danes.  The  result  was  that  the  archbishop  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  Doge  Ana- 
festo died  A.D.  717,  after  having  governed  about^tweotv- 
one  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Marcellua  Tegalianak 
likewise  of  Eraclea,  which  was  then  the  head  place  of  \Ue 
community.  Marcellus  governed  nine  years ;  he  was  oflta 
at  variance  with  the  Ix)ngobards  and  with  the  patriarch  o( 
Amiileia.  The  latter  was  in  continual  disputes  viith  th.' 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Grado,  who  was  metropolitan  of  the 
lagoons.  Doge  Marcellus  died  a.d.  726,  and  was  w^• 
ceeded  by  Ursus  of  Eraclea,  a  warlike  man,  who  encou- 
raged the  youth  to  military  exercises,  bwilt  new  aad 
larger  ships,  and  extended  the  navigation  of  the  Venetiini. 
About  this  time,  Liutprand  having  taken  Kavenna,  the 
exarch  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  who  wmt 
a  fleet  of  eighty  ship,  under  their  doge  Vmus,  wlncK 
joined  to  the  Hyzantinc  forces,  retook  Ravenna,  and  re^ 
stored  it  to  the  Byzantines.  Reasons  of  neighbourhood 
and  the  interests  of  their  commerce  caused  the  Venetianf 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperors,  without  ar- 
knowledging  their  supremacv.  It  is  said  that  Pope  Gtv- 
gory  II.,  who  was  alraid  ol  the  encroachments  of  tlM 
Longobards,  urged  the  Venetians  to  assist  the  exarch. 

About  A.D.  TM  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  inlia* 
hitants  of  two  of  the  principal  islands,  Eraclea  and  Eqiiiliua. 
The  doge,  a  haujrhty  man,  in.«itead  of  calming  the  tunrolt, 
took  the  part  of  the  Eracleans,  and  a  civil  war  followed, 
in  which  both  populations  were  nearlv  destroyed,  and  tlit 
dope  himself  was  killed,  a.d.  737-  Si>me  say  that  his  pridt 
and  ambition  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  people  in  grentnl, 
who  killed  him  tumuituously  in  his  own  residence.  Tfai 
Venetiaiw  ahowed  tiMiiiMlvfa  from  the  fUit  JmIoui  of  tht 
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Tlir  flflh  muter,  !Jiu)«.  or  Jolm  Falri- 

'  K  IcitiiiMtui  tliv  y«rw  «f  bM  utti't;>  wtu 

"^t  luniultttiul  J*iiriv*dof  hi»»ixb(  lij- 

Thii  oflic*  of  Jose  w»» 

_t  by  comncu  uoiiiuiDt  in  tbu  iMnutt  of 

oeao.     Dioitatui  vntcred    iotii  new  w- 

w  ith  AuluJ  [iIiUA  ItlnK  of  tlw  LuucotiNnU.  aliout 
Mljuitn  kt  the  tooulb  of  the  hvar  Piavn  near 
•  Kftoiwnrtis  rcpnirvil  to  Broiidalo,  ntar  the 
X  1i)p  AiligP,  and  built  k  cwtle  Ihurd  fur  Um  pru- 
rar  the  MUlhrra  extreiuity  of  the  lafooiii.  Thu 
V  tti  a  rojiort  tliat  ll]«  ilttft  niahM  to  iu»lic  hiouclf 
GsUn,  AD  inflBcofiol  silinsii  »f  MaJtuuovdn,  at 
of  a  r>ictian,  trixcd  the  du)[<  and  blitulvd  him, 
P  hiniMlf  clcolcd  in  U>  pbtue,  ijo.  ISA;  but  he  dii 
iiio  offiwetno  ywJMurUe  wto-hiaMcUdoprivwl 
._  jnd  then  billed  by  the  pooiilo.  lis  wai  tucanKded 
natanico  Monegaroa,  A.t>.  75S;  but  iii  wAvt  to 
iR  lua  uulliontv,  two  aitnuiJ  tribiinet  wfi'<^  appointeii 
111*  lUKi-Mcm.  The  iireroffntivca  of  tliuii  otKue  ar«  nut 
t  altttai.  but  it  appean  iTial  Ihti  Aoga  MoDef^aieo  ill 
ell  Ui«  ciKck :  ho  came  1«  an  open  mpturc  with  hia 
gni  «ait  wni  xoixcd,  and  depnviid  of  liU  uj^ht  tuui  uf  his 
|k.l>.  704.  UauriHui  OiiibBiu  waa  appointod  in  Iuh 
Ittd  wita  w  popular,  that  no  Iribaot*  w«ra  appniiitoil 
B  bin),  and  no  wu  uvrn  nJlowud  lo  cliuow  hw  min 
b  hi*  cuUcaBtie,  wiio,  alter  hia  death,  auucueded  Itiu 
mcir.  This  example  wfi*  follo"i-d  !■)■  »pvi:rrj  dotrmi 
BH^  and  nu  (he  ocauion  of  rnnny  tuiDulta,  llic 
Hrenr  now  and  then  mucntiiift  any  ftttempta  at  ettw- 
19  aa  Vreditiuy  sufCMntoii  in  the  flmt  dignity  oC  the 
Out  of  about  ftwty  do^M  who  lucueedcd  tiauh 
dnrinz  n  pmoduf  four  eeriluriiM  neiu'ly  one-lialf  were 
killed  or  bad  thiiir  eyea  put  out,  or  wvrc  omnpcUcd 
Itrale,  nnd  lianiibcd  to  (i>me  convt'DL  Tbi:  IckoI 
d'  Iha  e)«ctioa  of  the  dog>)  vontiijuad  to  be  th«  uuiu 
wanb  tba  end  uf  th«  tnVlfUi  c«niury.  At  Iho  dwih 
[if;o  the  tribunes  mot  nnd  propoavd  a  tandidali:,  and 
oneb.*  or  '  ttntBral  nwembly  oi'  the  ptople.'  voted  by 
[lutldn,  llii;  diuite  uf  one  or  morv  collcaeucx  tiy 
!!;<!  va*  also  >iil>jcct  lo  the  populiu*  approbattua. 
luiio  there  vat  being  fomncd  at  Venice  a  kind  of 
lary  amlc>crai;y  of  Ihwo  l'aniilic9>  wlio  h«d  givfn 
,tv  Iha  rnMbtto.  and  the  more  numprout  chst  of 
iku  had  halt  tribuneit  nmoag  their  niembor?,  &nd 
laiylod  'funilintribunitinv  The  office  of  tribune 
d  till  the  end  uf  the  tvnth  ocnhiry,  alter  wliich  it 
,^ned  no  bngef,  it>  place  liavinn;  been  lufipheil  by 
Ugtfk  of  the  nalaf.c  and  othar  Ri^iatmtoi  inntitiited 
ttat  epoch.  Till  then  wu  find  three  poiven  uonstitut- 
egMVarnnientiiiatnelvvtlie  does  with  Ids  co)lea^i«>i 
iMna,  who  wvrn  oivu  and  poTiUeol  ntimidraioi.  one 


■iiioplolO 

■■>.  in  the 
y-Hi  ^U>,.  hiiniia  jswmHiHl  11  tU-il  m  Khv.'.i|..-.,  wot  inrl 
of  it  to  tcniu'  the  cuunt  of  Uklouvtiu,  and  aiiotlier  |mri  to 
blockudtt  tlie  Venniinn  louoi'jnH,  wInUl  hit  trvo)Aiuwulvil 
by  land  thu  fort  of  ilruidoiu.  \i  laiii  ll.i-)  Uiuk.  fulJuw- 
lOB  (he  »trip  of  land  caDivI  i  <<:  'H'lU  Ulil- 

o(j|rt».  !*ele«thiia.  Albiolm  ^ ■,  wlbdi 

'laii  Uen  j     -■      ■      ■ 


!;.nd  of 

Kiallo! 

|'iiilSi.-ii, 

'I  »  ioug 

tiiinp(«d  lo 


^•ialand.  and  lelio  met 

Ut  and  (he  '  cioouin,'  or  gdnenil  aiwenihlv  of  (be 

WSandi,  Slorin  CiviVe  Mia  Hefmbbliea  ii  i'aiex-iii, 

krCharieDiaitne,  having  conquered  the  I.ont^bnrila 


,  tlie  pfOTineea  of  IVevlio,  Forum  Jnlii;  Iitiia, 
itra/niA  were  lUMinted  to  L^iarlcii;  but  tlie  Jioi^Ia, 
iidiclion  iif  the  Venetian  la^ona.  wait  not  epeeified 
)K  included  amon^  ttwtn :  it  was  left  to  itn  own  in- 
leoce  k*  a  nnulnd  aiHtrict  between  the  two  umpirui. 
ilia,  Ue  Rt^a  llaltre,  b.  ir.;  Uhie.  Muliut,  i>* 
fiMnM(nt.,b.  i«.;  VtxA.  Mmi\.,  Dt  Rihun  Franeie.,  b, 
J  I'npin.  »on  of  L'liarletnacne,  beini;  appointed  by 
^Icin;;  of  Italy, "ariabrd  to  <Vtnndhii>doniimun  over 
~li  uf  Vanicraad  of  Dcdmati.i,  vhieh  Inxt  wna  in 
BiOf  Itat  BjnuiUiwth  I  l^nwe  were  st  Ibe  time  two 


j  Wen  liiwtily  abaodonni 
hew  iif  the  KOTcnimcpl,  «!■.. 
Riidlo, wliiub Wu nnlT  !■.■■- ■ 
Thus  the  neat  ft  :■  ■ 
A.ov  800.  which,  wir., 
»rouod  it,  tieing;  gi  :> 
bccarov  the  eily  ui  \  ■     ■ 

lirao  DDDtinued  t«  be  [-^illi'd  Umltu.     _    , ^....^  .„ 

orona  over  10  Hinlto  by  nuaii*  of  a  float init-bridce.  but  in 
KidoiDgbewiiBalUcked  byUiehiibthouUbtibu  VcAi^uana. 
who  wcr«  well  acquainted  with  the  auuiubnjti  of  tfmir 
Ittgouiij,  and  wa*  defented  with  fm^K  loM,  It  is  luti*!  Iliot 
it  wa»  ia  luwmury  ul'  lite  nunberi  of  tlit  uncmy  wlto  vtmv 
either  drowned  or  cut  to  pieces  Ihnt  one  of  Uus  oanniii  of 
Veiiitte  wa»  e&lled  '  CannJ  tJrfwin.'  Mirnntimi'  the  Byaaa- 
lino  Hart  having  madic  its  Bpi"-^-"---  :■"■■'^■■  .■•--t,  IVpin. 
aXMt  tniminK   Chioegia,   Y>:\'  A    Kllicr 

elacet,  wlllidrun-  to  Itavcnnn.  < .  luade 

etwevn  the  Iwu  empiree,  and  ■  li-li  lu 

tlwir  indejwniiisOfu  ;   for  atltu:' „  .wA  Ilia 

uivcuuoi«  ommdrrod  them  lu  Wini;  wttluii  iIil.  Ii.iui>da>ies 
of  tba  WeKtcm  empire,  tliey  eteruivud  iku  not  of  anva- 
toi)pity  within  Ibc  itiand*.  but  luiknnwioilead  reuaiedly 
tlw  tiifhb  of  the  done  to  x"Votn  thn  dogwo,  or  noeh}'  uf 
Venice,  and  c^n&rmed  the  bouudailea  lUtUtid  between 
Don  Annleito  nnil  V.\q%  Liutprand. 

The  Unrt  doip!  elected  in  tuo  new  midonoo  of  RiaKi) 
waa  Angela  Pafti6i[mcio,  whp  took  &ii  tdd  uidkiif^e  lus 
KOD  (lintliiiianu,  witu,  aller  hi*  liilher'a  death,  auccudeil 
him,  A.n.  tll^7-  It  was  under  Olu^uado  thai  ihe  boiiy  of 
Si.  Mark  ia  »nid  10  hove  been  brought  firwn  AioxAidria  in 
K^pt  to  Venice  by  a  Venttian  utiip.  tmd  a  cliapid  waa 
buOc  ill  honour  of  the  Evan^eU>t,  which  wa«  thv  be|;inmnK 
of  the  mafrnihoent  catbcdnu  of  tit.  Mark. 

About  the  middle  of  tin  nintJi  eetttury  the  Sanucns 
made  thair  npp«amiioo  in  tho  Adriatic,  and  the  Venetians 
b^gauto  eneutmlcr  nt  »ii  thia  new  enemy,  nhom  they 
were  inKtruiceutal  ta  beaplntc  awny  from  the  ooail  of  Dal- 
inatia.  In  the  aama  eentUry  tlie  Nnrentaiii,  a  Slavonian 
tribe  from  beyond  X\w.  Dnniilie.  hiivioK  oeevipied  a  part  uf 
tho  coa^t  of  (lie  lllyricum,  with  the  iiei)^hbi>urin{{  iiinnd*. 
bc^nn  to  *eour  the  H«a  aa  pdiateii.  The  Venetiaiu  aetit  a 
ujuHUn>n  of  twelve  flnlli-vi  iindu  the  du[ce  Katra  Can- 
diaiiu  1,.  who  uttai-ked  1^  Narenlani  near  tbu  conxt  «l 
Dftlmatin.  but  Waa  killed  in  the  tight,  *-o.  8S7.  i'r««iueol 
tiKhts  belwcen  the  Vcncliani  and  the  Nardntani  occurred 
at  leii  duriux  the  wholo  of  the  following  ocntuiy,  until  th*.' 
done  Pietro  Uneolo  II.,  who  governed  IVoni  A.n.  U91  to  1008, 
huving  wiled  with  a  atrong  anniunuit  for  Iha  cosat  of  Dal- 
mntia.  tlie  town*  uf  2aru,  'fVau,  Sebenioo,  Hjinlato,  uid 
othcn.  whieh,  bein^  Ivll  withoat  prutuetioii  by  the  wtuk 
Uymnline  eourt,  wore  oonlinually  oxpoiied  to  Ihe  atiocks 
of  the  pirate*  by  *ea  and  ot  the  bftlf-wLlil  Cioatiaiu  by 
land,  jdaoed  themielve*  under  Ibe  pmteotion  of  Venice,  ami 
mow  allepianun  to  the  repnblio.  Tlie  towns  of  Pnrcnwi 
and  Polit  in  Istrin  did  the  eiime,  Omoolo  then  altaekc'^l 
and  took  the  iilantb  of  (^'utkoIq  nnd  Leiina,  two  neeta  of 
pmili^a ;  atter  which  tlie  Narenlani  obluined  pence  on  con- 
dit4on  of  torknldng  piracy.  The  da|ru  on  hia  intum  home 
lusiimed,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  title  di'  dnke 
of  Uuloiatia.  Till*  was  the  tirst  paucMJon  ar(]iiii'cd  l)y  tin: 
Venatiaiw  bi^ond  Iho  boundaries  of  their  liiuoun*,  more 
than  five  eeniurie*  aflor  ttao  foundnlion  of  llu'n'  eeu-girt 

immiinily. 

The  DyiaotiiM  ooint,  dulracted  by  «ilitr  tare*  on  ih 
northern  nnd  cnatam  territorioe,  did  not  ohjact  to  thia  pro- 
teetlon of  « friendly  peiiph'  li-^lnp  .■vtmdrd  over  iUwetiicm 
bo«d»r«;  and  when  ilv  ■'.  —  -  '>■  -'■'■■  ■•■itt  leifEtM  to  tlie 

oniperot  t)[i*ibu«  fi>i-  s  they  obhuncd 

JVom  Hint  I'mpCTOr  m'  t    rtemplton  lioiu 

dulies   tor   thn  Vi-n.  ■   ■  ■■■.■-ut   hw  empire. 

Sunilar,  though  nut  »v   •■ -,  \,i'     '.^.-^  ivsro  graulM  t? 
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the  commerce  of  Venice  with  the  Italian  mainland  by  the 
German  emperor  Otho  III. 

The  period  of  office  of  the  do^e  Domenico  Flabanico, 
A.D.  1033-42,  is  important  in  the  civil  history  of  Venice. 
Flabanico  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  powerful  citizens, 
who   had  driven  away  and  banished  some  years  before 
the  doge  Otho  Orseolo,  son  of  Pietro  above  mentioned, 
on  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs.     Pietro  Centranico, 
Otho's  successor,  after  being  a  few  years  in  office,  \ya8 
likewise  expelled,  and  retired  to  a  convent.    Domenico 
Oreeolo,  a  relative  of  Otho,  was  then  installed,  but  after  a 
few  days  was  driven  away.     At  last  Flabanico  himself  was 
elected  by  acclamation.    Having  obtained  his  office  as  a 
popular  leader  and  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  he  proposed  a  resolution  banishing  for  ever  the 
whole  of  the  Orseolo  family  as  dangerous  to  the  republic 
on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  ambition,  and  its  alliance  by 
marriage  with  an  Hungarian  or  Slavonian  prince.    The 
resolution  passed  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  also 
sanctioned  two  other  resolutions,  which,  if  not  proniotcd, 
were  at  least  not  opposed  by  the  doge — one  abolishing 
the  practice  of  having  colleagues  to  the  ducal  dignity ;  the 
other  re-establishing  permanently  the  office  of  the  two 
assessors  of  the  doge,  to  be  renewed  annually,  which  had 
been  before  enforced  for  a  time  under  the  doge  Mone- 
gareo.  Another  custom  was  introduced  by  Flabanico  him- 
self, and  this  was  that  the  doge  should  m  grave  and  im- 
]>ortant  emergencies  solicit  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  esteemed  citizens.    The  choice  and 
number  of  these  advisers  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
doge.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  the  'Pregadi,* 
or  *  solicited,'  which  long  after  became  permanently  esta- 
blished as  the  Venetian  senate.    About  a.d.  1094,  under 
the  doge  Vitale  Faliero,  Avas  ettablished  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  of  three  judges  for  the  city  of  Venice,  called 
•  Judges  of  the  Palace,*  and  thus  was  taken  from  the  doge 
the  judicial  power  in  appeal  which  he  formeriy  exercised. 
It  would  appear  that  a  gastaldus,  or  protector  of  the  lower 
classes,  attended  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  but  further  in- 
formation is  wanting  concerning  those  antic nt  institutions. 
(Sandi.  Storia  Civile^  b.  iii.) 

lu  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Venetians 
allied  themselves  with  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
against  Robert  Guiscard  or  Wiskard,  the  Norman  chief, 
who,  after   having   driven    away  the    Bv-zantines   from 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  had  seized  upon  Corfu,  and  was  be- 
sieging Durazzo  on  the  coast  of  Albania.    The  Venetians, 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the    vicinity  of  their   Dalmatian    possessions,  willingly 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  Alexius,  and  sent  a  fleet  of 
70  ships  under  tne  doge  Domenico  Silvio  to  the  relief  of 
Durazzo.    The  Venetians  were  successful  in  two  actions, 
but  the  Normans  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  Durazzo 
by  secret  intelligence  with  some  of  the  garrison.     A  fresh 
V  enetian  force  was  sent  to  attack  the  place  by  sea  whilst 
the  Byzantines  besieged  it  by  land,  but  this  time  the 
Venetians  were  defeated  and  lost  many  ships.  Doge  Silvio 
on  his  return  home  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  a.d.  1084. 
His  successor  Vitale  Faliero  sailed  with  a  new  armament, 
and  completely  defeated  the  Normans  near  Buthrotum. 
The  emperor  Alexius,  as  a  reward  for  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  Venetians,  gave  to  the  doge  the  title  of  Proto- 
Sebastos ;  assigned  annual  pensions  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  and  other  churches  of  Venice;  gave  to  the  Venetians 
factories  and  houses  and  lands  at  Constantinople   and 
other  ports  of  the  Levant ;  exonerated  their  vessels  and 
goods  from  all  duties  and  charges  for  ever ;  allowed  their 
traders  and  merchants  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  consuls :  and  lastly,  formally  recognised  their 
possessions  in  the  Illyricum  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  which  had  been  already  assumed  by  the  doge. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  first  Crusade  Venetians  vessels  were 
employed  from  the  first  as  transports  to  carry  provisions 
to  tne  coast  of  Syria.  But  afterwards,  while  the  Crusaders 
were  engaged  m  military  operations  in  Palestine,  the 
Venetians  resolved  to  send  a  large  armament  to  their 
assistance,  and  probably  also  with  a  view  of  extending 
their  commerce  in  those  parts.  Two  hundred  vessels  were 
equipped  at  the  public  expense,  and  many  ship-owners 
lent  tneir  vessels  for  the  common  object,  and  they  were 
manned  partly  by  sailors  of  Venice,  and  partly  by  men 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  in  Dalmatia.  The  command  was 
given  to  the  son  of  the  doge  Vitale  Michieli,.aRd  to  Enrico 


Contarini,  bishop  of  Castello.  The  fleet  touched  at  Rhcja  I 
where  they  found  a  Pisan  fleet  of  50  sail,  bent  on  a  umk 
errand.     A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  PJ^pl<^t  j«fa» 
of  each  other,  and  they  came  to  blows.    The  Vent^ 
had  the  superiority :   they  took  28    Pisan   galleys  wa 
thousands  of  prisoners,  whom  however  they  released,  l 
except  100,  whom  they  retained  as  hostages,  ukI  thr 
continued  their  voyage  to  Jafla,  where  they  met  Gcdiir; 
of  Bouillon.    He  required  the  Venetians  to  co-operatr  it 
the  reduction  of  Kaifa,  which  was  taken,  as  well  »•  Ptole- 
mais  or  Acre,  and  Sidon.    After  these  successes  theY«n«. 
tian  armament  returned   home.    Andrea    Motohdi  Ui 
written  an  account  of  those  early  Venetian  exoeditiom. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  Calomao.  or 
Carloman,  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Dalmatia  and  took 
Zara,  Spalato,  and  other  towns.  The  Venetians  sent  u 
armament  under  the  command  of  the  doge  Oidnift 
Faliero,  who  retook  Zara  about  a.d.  1116,  as  veD  m 
Sebenico,  Spalato,  and  Trau.  He  likewise  occupied  pnt 
of  Croatia  beyond  the  mountains ;  but  a  fresh  body  of 
Hungarians  came,  by  which  the  Venetians  were  defcrsicd 
and  the  doge  died  m  the  fight.  A  truce  however  vtt 
made  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  Venice  retained  m 
dominion  over  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia.  Muraton 
(Antin.  Ital.^  i.,  dissert.  17)  registers  a  diploma  of  Ordi- 
laffo  Faliero,  in  which  he  styles  himself  *  Dux  Veaetianis, 
Dalmatiae,  et  Croatia^.' 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Cnisade  the  Venetians  ser.t  la 
armament  under  the  doge  Domenico  Michieli,  who  took 
Tyre,  a.d.  1124.  According  to  a  convention  between  ^ht 
Venetians  and  the  king  of  Jcnisalem,  one-third  of  the  to«3 
was  given  up  to  the  Venetians  as  a  settlement  v^iih  fuL 
jurisdiction.  The  same  arrangement  was  made  with  itnxi 
to  Ascalon.  The  Venetians  accordingly  sent  two  nu^ 
trates  to  Tyre  :  one,  called  Bailo,  with  mdicial  authontv; 
the  other,  styled  Viscount,  who  was  political  and  militaij 
governor.  In  other  towns  of  Palestine  they  had  a  »tMt 
for  commercial  purposes,  with  a  church,  a  bath,  and  it 
oven.  These  pnvileges  were  retained  by  the  Venctnai 
as  long  as  Palestine  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chm- 
tians. 

Some  time  after  a  fresh  war  broke  out  in  Dalmatit.  Vn 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  dissatisfied  with  the  Venetua 
for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  Latins  in  SiHl 
and  perhaps  also  jealous  of  their  increasing  comsifrcii 
and  maritime  prosperity,  sent  a  force  to  the  txKden  ^ 
Dalmatia,  when  the  cities  of  Zara,  Spalato,  and  othen  re- 
volted against  Venice.  At  the  same  time  the  empcnr 
seized  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Venetian  me:* 
chants  m  his  dominions.  This  was  the  first  open  ruptui 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Eastern  empire,  aac  \U 
news  created  great  alarm  at  Venice.  The  doge  Vitaii 
Michieli  was  sent  to  sea  with  a  large  fleet :  ht  retook 
Trau,  and,  sailing  into  the  Archipelago,  seized  upoc  the 
islands  of  I.«esbos,  Samos,  and  Chios,  and  attacked  Eubok 
the  governor  of  which,  in  order  to  gain  time,  pexsuidfd 
the  doge  to  send  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  to  tittf 
with  the  emperor  himself.  But  while  Manuel  wa&  pB^ 
posely  deferring  the  negotiations,  the  Venetian  fleet  a 
the  ^gean  sea  was  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  which  cQa- 
mon  report  attributed  to  the  Byzantines  having  poiaxMi 
the  springs  when  the  crews  went  for  water.  At  last  thi 
doge,  having  lost  most  of  his  men,  returned  home  «iA 
only  seventeen  galleys,  being  obliged  to  abandoa  tk 
others.  Meantime  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  was  aftenrudi 
destined  to  act  a  great  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  EatfcfB 
empire,  remained  at  Constantinople  as  envm*  of  Venicf- 

It  seems  that  on  the  doge*s  return  the  pet^tilence  smd 
from  the  fleet  to  the  town  of  Venice,  and  the  people  toe* 
all  the  blame  upon  the  unlucky  doge.  However  no  v> 
ccedings  were  instituted  against  him  ;  Imt  one  day.  vlule 
he  was  out  on  some  public  ceremony,  he  was  agi^iiffini'^ 
by  a  private  hand  near  the  church  of  S.  Zachahas,  kx. 
1 172.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  and  Itfb 
ing  change  in  the  Venetian  government.  The  freqaetf 
popular  tumults,  the  assassinations  of  many  doges,  tbi 
summary  mode  of  electing  and  deposing  those  maeistnta 
by  popular  acclamation,  and  the  disordera  thataccoA- 
pamed  these  violent  movements,  made  all  those  who  hiA 
property  (and  in  a  thriving  mercantile  communit)*  bkt 
that  of  Venice  they  must  have  been  a  verv  numeitMis'dsM) 
wish  for  a  system  of  government  that  might  enaire  ordff 
and  security.    It  was  then  in  some  naniier  or  othv  agitid 
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^^  ^  ..    nincipJ  citlwiu  durinK  Ute  »s  monUu  of 

vgDRtm  Wlilch  elamtd  botwevn  fliB  dentil  of  Michieli 

Vtt!  Kj^intmeul  ol'  Itii  >ucc4i«Kir,  (n  cfTcct  on  orjpmie 

^^     ia  the  conrtilution  ol'  the    rojiublic.     A  i;«at 

dl  wa»  in  fuUire  lo  IaIh:  Ihc  place  of  Xhv  lunuiliuar}' 

iHioor  the  peojile.    Tlik  ouum-il  ww  to  uoiuUt  nf 

ntneuy  470  citiirne,  to  be  KiK^ucd  nnnually  on  the 

Rf  o{  September.    Tliii  jrrcat  rouncil,  nhkh  brcHmc 

iprdcnlative  RMcoibly  of  Uie  Venetian  people,  wa» 

mleil    ool  dircctlv  (>y  (he  pcu|)le,  bul  by  twelve 

DM,  two  for  eaeli  ufllic '  icitieri.'  or  districU  or  Venice ; 

hf  town.  Iwing  now  built  on  Ilie  tlurier  of  iabndu 

I  Ihc  Ridio,  luul  UHumed  il  compu-t  fonc,  and  was 

'    0  ui  (lulriclx.     TIh!  uiffmbpm  of  the  n«w 

.J  choM-n  in  cuunl  numben  from  encli  lUrfricl, 

ntc  lliun  four  individuals  of  any  one  family  could  lit 

1  council  togelbor.    It  t>  not  dnUid  that  tho  oioiw 

i  ixlanJs  HTAttered  about  tbe  lagooin  wer«  icpn- 

J;  it  ivonld  talhcr  Bconi  ihfti  they  ware  not.    Bow 

rt  eleclore  were  Ihemwivc*  elected,  whether  by  lh« 

kw  or  by  tha  people.  do«B  not  appe&c ;  bul  aflcrwudu 

[y<>ax  bI  tite  end  of  the  M«sioD  the  council  before 

King  Hppointcil  twelvu  ctectore,  who  nraccrded  to 

« the  menib«r«  of  the  new  council,    llie  doge  w« 

pA  president  ofthe  great  couneil. 

lOther  coDiemporary  innovation  wiut  thic  four  more 

s  iirconii«cUor8Trer«  added  to  the  two  nho  udvled 

t  from  th«  tima  of  FlAbaiiico.    These  mx  couomI- 

-e  chosen  m  the  proportion  of  two  for  «nclt  acdierv 

llrict  of  Veniec ;  they  conAtituted  tli«  *  minor  council,' 

ouncjl  of  the  Doge,  which  in  nOn  limo,  having;  un- 

rgone  Mjiue  altemtiim*  in  its  conirtitution  and  powe™, 

.s  cnlti-d  '  lyn  Signoria.'    With  the  dojje  and  hi«  cotmeil 

Klnateil  ail  Ihwi  and  ordlonncni,  which  wcr«  h^  them 

1  before  the  Great  Council  CConiiplio  Ma^iore')  for 

'cteptation  or  rejection.    Tliey  iflw  nominated  the 

le  and  other  moj^ifratct  and  omccn  of  the  admini*- 

l»,  Mibjucl  lo  the  approval  of  the  Great  Ouuncil.    It 

K^no  modt'  imperative  upon  the  dof^e  and  bin  couneil 

^W*  of  importance  to  cnll  other  citi;!en«, '  Preendi,'  to 

lilt  with  them  upon  the  matters  lo  lie  proposed  to  the 

t  Coiinci!.    Sometime  sfterhowcver.  m  the  tttvt  part 


c  apjjointcd  by  the  Great  Council  and  ft 


■11  fip'-Jinip  in  rannf  of  time  n  most  etwential  part  of  tile 
■[icli;n  >liili-,  arul  wjir.  |iy  ('i)rci^neni  called  the  acnale. 
L-i'lv,  tin:  ionn  vt  tlit>  lIi'i-Iiod  of  the  doge  Wait  al»0 
aiv:.-ii  l.y  \hv  ru-,v  c,-nviilL,li,->n  of  H73.  The  choite  of 
'jtiiiiilMo  hnd  Ix-i-n  lili  iluii  vMted  in  the  council  of  the 
Ibunc*.  %ome  say  in  an  assembly  of  Seniors,  whicli  some 
»r  cailfd.but  il  seems  eiTonemiBly.  the  Council  of  Forty, 
il  the  chosen  candidate  was  Bnnoiinced  to  the  ■  Concio,'  or 
iii,>Fft)  nsaembly  of  the  citizens,  who  decided  by  aeolatna- 
n.  Tliccledion  ofthe  doge  waanowmndelo  emanate  ftvm 
■  fircat  Council  in  the  following  manner:— The.  Great 
Tiiioil  chow  twenty-four  indiiidiialB,  from  among  whom 
■.en  were  cFiosen  by  tltemaelvc]!,  and  these  eleven  pro- 
Jcd  to  llie  church  ofSt.  Mark,  and  llicre  in  public  vlcuted 
new  doge  by  plurality  of  votes.  The  new  dojre  was  then 
-inlcd  to  the  people  for  thinr  approbalton,  with  the  an- 
ii'iccnient|'Thi»i»thedii|^cloct,  if  you  approve  of  him.' 
m*  yeti*  after  the  nnmher  of  clectora  was  incrensed  to 
K.  wlio  were  themselves  eho»en  by  four  persons  ap* 
ml  by  iho  Grent  Council.  These'  forty  must  not  be 
MDded  ^ith  the  judicial  council  of  lorly  instituted 

itber  the  new  conslitution,  being  thus  framed,  was 
tfore  the  uwmbly  of  the  people  and  by  them  ap- 

Bll,  in  a  matter  of  uncertainly,  but  it  Is  suppoiied  Ibut 
—.nteh  forraahty  look  place.  The  Creat  Cotmcil  being 
Ited.the  election  ofthr.  new  doge,  after  an  interregnum 
i  months,  look  place.    Tbe  choice  fell  upon  Orlo 

Ken>>  A  ciliten  hparint;  on  excellent  private  character. 
)Wever  rofiised  the  dignity  and  pointed  out  to  the 
~~~n»  Sebuatiiuio  Ziani,  a  wealthy   and  wise  citizen, 
was  elected  anuojrt  the  acclamationii  of  the  people, 
1173.     lilt  WM  earrieil  in  ijrueewon  through  the 
jKutcd  oa   a  llirOne,   and    introduced  the  eustoro, 
,'aa  ever  after  obwrvcd  at  every  now  elcclion, 
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KOvtmmcM  WM  pTHperoin.  This  was  the  time  of  Ibt 
contest  between  I'rederic  BarbaiOMi  on  one  nide.  nnd  Pone 
Alexitmli^r  III-  and  the  Lombard  cillw  m  lln-  othc-r,  Ttui 
Venetians  took  the  part  of  Iho  pone  and  ilefealed  tlit^  llett 
of  Fredehe.  In  the  year  1177  ro\it  Aleuindci  tepairvd 
to  Venice  with  tho  deputto*  of  the  I.omltoid  cities,  and  the 
envoys  of  the  eniporor  nnd  of  VVilhani.  kiuK  of  Sicily, 
and  Uiere  a  truce  was  ooncludod  which  hid  tu  Uw  Kcnera] 
peace  of  Consloncr.  In  July  of  tile  umc  Jew  (he  em- 
peror Frederic  liimwlf  n^pairad  to  Vrniue,  and  was  iwcon- 
cilud  with  the  pope  in  tliu  ehnrcJi  of  Si,  Mark.  The  dflgn 
Zinni  acted  tite  port  of  a  wise  mediator  in  tlieac  tcaiisHO- 
lions.  It  w*a  then  thai  the  pope,  in  token  of  icrUitaAr,  Ja 
said  to  hava  presenled  the  do^fc  with  a  tini;,  saying, 'Talui 
tliia  w  a  plcdso  of  iitithotity  over  Ihc  »ca,  and  marry  liw 
every  year,  you  and  your  suuccwton  fur  ever,  in  unlet  tlutt 
all  may  know  that  shf>  is  under  your  jurudluliua,  and  lliat 
I  have  placed  her  under  your  dominion  as  a  wtlle  under  tlie 
dominion  of  h<v  huvbond.'  From  llmt  lime  tbe  dosrs 
annually  wcddud  llta  Adriatic,  by  Ihrowini;  a  rin^  inlu  it, 
a  vvrecnuny  which  may  appear  lo  us  olwuid,  but  whioti 
was  both  imprcMve  and  important  in  ihoat.-  usies. 

The  Vonulian  navy,  together  with  lliat  lif  Pi»a,  nhnied  in 
the  Ibifd  Crusade,  and  reconquered  i'lolemiUB.  Dut.  liie 
Veoctians  acted  a  miK'li  more  iniporlojit  jiurt  in  Ihn 
fourth  Crusade.  *.d.  130.  Tlie  Crusaders  aswmble<l  at 
Venice,  nnd  borrowed  the  veisieU  of  the  Venetians  to 
can)-  thero  to  the  KrhI,  on  conilition  that  they  shoulij 
first  OMst  in  redueinn  Zaro,  wliiuh  hod  again  revolted 
Bgaiast  Venice-  The  lioge  Eurico  Dandolo,  who  daring 
bis  residence  as  envoy  at  Constantinople  had  been 
ciuelly  used  and  liad  nls  eyes  scored  out  by  the  sia- 
pornr  Manuel,  eonttivvd.  afler  the  talcing  of  Zara,  to  lend 
the  Crusader*  to  an  rxpcdilion  against  Cnnstsntinople, 
which  ended  with  Ihe  overthrow  of  the  UyZBnline  rmpuc, 
ofthe  tcrritoricM  of  which  Ihe  Venetian*  hotl  one-third  for 
their  slutre.  and  Dandolo  bora  the  title  of  detpoioa  of  Ro- 
mania. [Baldwin  I..  Empkooii.]  The  Venetians  had 
the  Peloponnesus.  Eubcea,  Androa,  ^pna.  Salami*,  and 
other  itJands  of  1  he  ^^can.  Sestos  and  Ahydo*  on  the  TJat- 
duDelles,  several  tonus  of  Thrace,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
coast  of  Kpirus  and  Acsmania,  Ami  the  province  of  Thimiio* 
and  lastly,  ihu  important  island  of  CreLs.   To  all  thcie  now 

Sissessiout  Vvmce  aent  ^overnoK  and  nia^strales.  willi 
i>  titles  of  bsili.  consiglieri.  nnd  cnmcrlcnghi,  chosen  by 
tbe  Great  Council.  Several  Venetian  fomiltes.  as  Sanudo, 
Pisani,  Ste.,  obtained  the  investiture  of  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Arcbipclogo  a*  fieft  of  the  republic. 

Under  tbe  doge  Pietra  Ziani.  who  suoceeded  Pandtilo. 
A.n.  13(Ki-28,  the  first  war  between  Venice  and  Ceiio.t 
broke  nul,  in  ennsequcnee  of  the  Genoese  having  osdstcd 
a  petty  Creek  feudHlory,  styled  count  of  Malea,  in  attack- 
ing trio  Venetian  pOMCssion  of  C'fclc.  The  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  emiiltiy  a  large  force  in  tbe  recovery  of 
that  important  ixland.  In  order  to  slrenglhen  their  domi- 
nion of  it,  thev  sent  thither  ft  numerous  colony  of  citiiens 
chosen  from  tlie  various  soslieri,  or  districts  of  Venice,  to 
whom  lands  were  given  in  fief,  A  noble  wtib  the  title  of 
duke,  sAsisled  by  counKellors,  was  appointed  to  administer 
tlie  island,  the  internal  government  of  which  was  consti- 
tuted in  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  Similar 
colonics  were  sent  afterwards  la  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
CVprus,  nnd  to  Coron  and  Modon  in  the  Morea.  Th6 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  after  some  desultory  fights  at 
sea,  made  peace  tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  a.d. 
123S.  and  il  was  agreed  that  both  republics  should  keep  a 
ceHflin  number  of  armed  vessels  at  sea,  bearing  the  Sag*  of 
botb  notions,  to  repress  piracy. 

A  disputed  election  after  the  death  of  Retro  Ziani,  in 
which  the  electors,  being  equally  divided  between  Renier 
Dandolo  and  Jacopo  Tiepolo.  were  obliged  lo  draw  Iota, 
when  the  chance  fell  upon  Tie;polo,  gave  occasion  to  new 
devices  which  served  lo  reatritt  Ihe  diicnl  power.  A  board 
waa  instituted  of  five  "  correttori,'  to  be  elected  by  the 
Great  Council  at  every  interregnum  belwcen  tbe  death  of 
one  doge  and  the  election  of  another,  wbose  duly  it  was  to 
see  that  the  regulaitions  concerning  t)ie  elettion  of  Ihe  new 
doge,  and  the  form  of  the  oolh,  or  rather  oolha,  which  he 
was  lo  lake  at  his  installation,  should  be  observed,  and  to 
suggest  such  modifications  in  Ihe  form  of  electiun  ns  they 
thought  expedient.  Anotlier  board  was  appointed  of  thre« 
jncmalois,  to  inquire  into  the  public  eonduct  of  every; 
clefonct  doge,  wliether  he  had  exceeded  bi«  power*,  or  hw 
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acted  in  any  instance  contrary  to  his  oaths,  or  had  favoured 
his  relations  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the  inquisitors 
had  the  power  of  fining  the  heirs  of  the  doge  or  seques- 
trating his  property. 

On  the  death  of  Doge  Tiepolo,  a.d.  1248,  a  new  form  of 
election  was  proposed  by  the  Correttori  and  adopted  by 
the  Great  Council.  The  Ibrm  was  very  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  it  intelligibly.  Out  of  thirty  mem- 
bers drawn  by  lot  from  among  those  of  the  Great  Council 
who  had  completed  their  thirtieth  year,  a  second  ballot 
drew  out  nine.  These  nine  elected  forty  members  likewise 
of  the  Great  Council,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  the 
votes  of  seven  among  the  nine  electors.  Then  out  of  the 
forty,  twelve  were  drawn  by  lot,  who  elected  twenty-five, 
who  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine,  and  the  nine  elected  forty- 
five  members.  The  forty-five  were  reduced  again  by  lot 
to  eleven,  who  chose  forty-one  electors  of  the  doge.  These 
forty-one,  being  shut  up  in  the  town-palace  without 
communication  with  any  one,  proceeded  to  the  election. 
Twenty-five  votes  out  of  the  forty-one  were  required  to 
create  a  doge.  Tlie  first  doge  so  elected  was  Marino 
Morosini,  a.d.  1249,  and  this  form  of  election  continued 
till  the  full  of  the  republic.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
doge  should  not  marry  any  woman  not  a  native  of  Venice, 
and  that  he  should  not  correspond  with  or  receive  letters 
from  any  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  or  from  the  pope  or 
any  foreign  commimitv,  without  the  knowledge  and  par- 
ticipation of  his  council,  A.D.  1260. 

Two  other  laws  of  importance  were  also  enacted  about 
that  time :  1st,  That  no  native  of  Venice  .should  sen'c  a 
foreign  power  cither  in  war  or  in  peace.  This  law  was 
rigorously  observed  unto  the  latest  times  with  regard  to 
the  patricians,  who  could  not  even  quit  the  territory  of  the 
republic  without  permis.sion,  under  severe  penalties ;  but 
with  regard  to  pleneians  the  law  fell  into  disuse.  The  jea- 
lous spirit  of  the  Venetian  institutions  was  wholly  directed 
airainst  the  patricians.  No  member  of  the  aristocracy  was 
allowed  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  foreigners. 
Consequently  we  find  in  several  instances  that  when  a  king 
of  Hungry,  or  a  king  of  C\'pnis,  or  a  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany wished  to  marry  a  Venetian  lady,  the  government 
assumed  the  paternal  rights,  adopted  the  intended  bride  as 
a  daughter  of  the  republic,  and  as  such  bestowed  her 
on  her  royal  suitor.  The  second  law  was  that  no  Ve- 
netian should  possess  landed  property  on  the  continent  of 
Italy.  lu  course  of  time  however,  as  the  republic  extended 
its  territories  on  the  mainland,  it  admitted  the  most  power- 
ful families  of  the  conqiiered  cities  into  the  body  of  the 
patricians  of  Venice.  Tliesc  laws  were  introduced  about 
1275. 

In  1258  war  broke  out  again  with  Genoa.  The  quarrel 
originated  in  a  private  dispute  between  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Venetians  then 
attacked  the  Genoese  in  the  harbour  of  Ptolemais,  and 
burnt  their  vessels.  Tlie  Genoese  assisted  Michael  Palapo- 
logus  to  recover  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  and  by  so 
doing  they  shook  the  power  and  infiuence  of  Venice  in 
the  Kast.  The  Genoese  obtained  the  possession  of  Smyrna 
and  Pcra,  and  other  places.  Several  sea-fights  took  place, 
with  various  success,  between  the  fieets  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. In  1271  a  truce  was  made,  during  which  the  Genoese 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  maritime  power  of  Visa.  The 
Pisans  had  been  allies  of  Venice  in  the  former  war.  In 
12tM  the  Venetians,  who  had  l)een  secretly  preparing  for 
the  lencwal  of  hastilities,  attacked  simultaneously  the 
Genociic  at  Pcni,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
destroyi'd  their  factories.  But  the  Genoese  admiral  Spinola 
dt'fi  utedthc  Venclijins  in  the  gulf  of  Laiazzo,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  A  largo  fioot  of  1G5  galleys,  each  carrjinjr  from 
250  to  3<)0  mcii,  sailed  from  Genoa,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Genoese  sent  a  challenge  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  saying 
tliat  they  would  meet  the  Venetian  fleet  half-way  in  the 
Sicilian  sea.  The  Venetians  however  not  choosing  to 
answer  the  challenge,  the  CJenoese  returned  home.  In 
121K5  I^mba  Doria  wiiled  up  the  Adriatic  with  78  galleys, 
and  encountered  at  Curzola  the  Venetian  fleet  of  97  gal- 
leys under  Andrea  Dandolo,  utteriy  defeated  it,  burnt  66 
of  the  Venetian  ships,  and  brought  18  to  Genoa,  with  7000 
prisoners.  The  Venetian  admiral,  who  was  among  the 
prisoners,  killed  himself  on  the  wav  to  Genoa  Iw  strik- 
ing his  head  \iolenlly  agaiuht  a  team  of  the  Genoese 
galley.  Tlie  defeat  of  Curzola,  one  of  the  heaviest  the 
V  enetiant  had  yet  sustained,  caused  great  alarm  at  Venice. 


At  last,  in  1299,  peace  was  made  on  condition  that  the  V^ 
netians  should  be  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  ihocK 
not  send  armed  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time  another  orraiic  change  had  tiSz 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Venice.  After  the  death  c? 
Giovanni  Dandolo,  a.d.  1289,  it  appeara  that  serious  £i> 
turbances  took  place  about  the  election  of  his  fDCcesur. 
and  a  party,  in  which  were  many  powcrftil  men,  mortfd 
to  the  former  popular  method  of  election  by  acclanaticn, 
and  proclaimed  Giacomo  Tiepolo  as  the  new  doge.  Rut 
the  older  members  of  the  council,  disregarding  this  h- 
multuous  outbreak,  proceeded  calmly  to  ^  elect  a  dcje 
according  to  the  recently  introduced  complicated  prooMi 
Tiepolo,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  a  civil  war,  and  probat!^ 
also  at  his  own  personal  risk,  renounced  all  claims  to  \m 
ducal  throne,  and  fled  by  night  into  voluntary  exile.  The 
choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Pietro  Gradenigo.  a  mu 
of  antient  family,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  undaunted 
firmness  and  high  military  reputation.  The  annoucct- 
ment  of  his  name  was  made  to  the  people  by  one  ot  ibc 
electors  from  a  window  of  the  ducal  palace,  with  the  u«i:ii 
form,  •  The  Doge  Gradenigo  is  elected ;  if  you  approre  cf 
him — *  but  witliout  waiting  for  any  signs  of  approbafion 
from  the  multitude  below,  the  elector  withdrew,  and  Gra- 
denigo was  installed.  Several  vears  after  the  Council  of 
Forty,  at  the  suggestion  of  Oraaenigo  lumself,  proposed  a 
decree,  to  the  purpose  that  the  names  of  all  those  whohai2 
sat  in  the  Great  Council  in  the  last  four  years  should  ht 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Forty,  which  was  to  chixss* 
those  whom  it  thought  proper  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Great  Council  at  its  renewal;  twelve  votes  out  of  the  forit 
to  be  sufilcient  to  secure  the  election.  A  certain  niimber 
of  seats,  determined  by  the  doge  and  his  council,  wrn 
filled  in  the  following  manner :— Three  electors  haJ  the 
faculty  of  proposing  candidates  among  those  uho  hiJ  nnt 
the  requisite  qualification  of  having  sat  in  the  couniil 
during  the  four  previous  years,  *  de  aiiis  qui  non  fuerint  Ct 
majon  consilio,'  but  some  of  whose  paternal  ancestors  h^ 
formerly  held  a  scat  in  the  legislature.  The  canctidatew 
proposed  by  the  electors,  if  he  were  approved  by  tvtlrt 
out  of  the  forty,  took  his  seat  in  the  Great  Council.  TJ* 
resolution,  having  passed  the  Great  Council,  l>ecanie  U». 
and  is  become  a  marked  epoch  in  Venetian  history  bj  the 
name  of  *  La  Serrata  del  maggior  Cons?  jl'o,'  the  shultis; 
up  of  the  Great  Council,  It  appears  thit  those  who  weR 
elected  according  to  this  new  process  in  the  vearlSfT. 
were  re-elected  the  next,  without  any  new  memDenbeiBx 
admitted.  But  in  course  of  time  the  electors  hsris^ 
widened  the  door,  by  proposing  candidates  beIon{;^.?t9 
families  who  had  not  previously  participated  in  the  o&ti 
of  the  republic,  several  decrees  were  passed  excluding  iH 
'  new  men,"  a  phrase  then  introduced  for  the  first  timeia 
Venetian  history,  meaning  those  whose  paternal  procex- 
tors,  durinf|[  the  previous  century,  had  not  sat  in  the  i«si»- 
lature.  Still  they  were  not  irrevocably  excluded ;  but  *J« 
eligibility  of  a  new  man  was  made  a  favour,  to  be  obtiiced 
by  a  public  decree,  in  conseqiiencc  of  conspicuous  senrioH 
rendered  to  the  republic.  Tins  indulgence  was  sparinziv 
used,  except  on  some  great  public  emerjgency,  »uth  it 
the  wars  of  Chioggia,  Candia,  &c.,  when  new  familiei 
were  thus  admitted  among  the  hereditary  legislators.  Sw- 
cessive  decrees  of  1307,  1310,  and  1315  required  a  candi- 
date of  this  class  to  be  proposed  by  five  councillori  of  iJy 
Minor  Council,  approved  by  thirty  out  of  the  •  Forty.*  and 
then  to  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  Great  Couocu 

Two  conspiracies  were  formed  with  the  view  of  subveil- 
ing  the  new  constitution :  one,  at  the  head  of  which  vttf 
Marino  Bosconio,  a  plebeian,  was  easily  put  do'AH.  »i 
Hosconio  and  some  of  his  companions  were  put  to  desth- 
The  second  conspiracy  was  more  serious,  having  at  its  heai 
sevci-al  men  of  old  families,  the  brothers  Marco  and  Pwr- 
Querini,  Hoemondo  or  Haiamonte  Tie)X)lo,  Marco's  son-i> 
law,  and  sevei-al  of  the  family  of  Badoero.  The  two  Quenii 
were  labouring  under  penalties  or  disabilities  in  cow«- 
quencc  of  ofiicial  misconduct,  and  Tiepolo  was  a  rclav^r 
of  Giacomo.  who  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  off  •- 
of  doge.  Thev  wen?  all  irritated  against  Gradeni£:o  sr.l 
the  other  leadera  of  the  late  organic   change,   beiauM. 


equality 

of  the  legislature.    Tliesc  aristocratic  leaden  were  joiceJ 
by'mahy  plebeians,  discontented  %vith  the  recent  dumrn 


d  liini  with  hiB  owu  liaiiUi  aiid  Mmco 
,  I  Qdmawlo  Qu«hn),  Uie  «n  of  Mitrco. 

H  IhitOiU.  wlui  lEure  joiavil  by  niiuiy  ol'thc 

.  .  k  itttned  Hgtuiiiil 'fitipalu,  wtiq  WMvomiatC  »p 
ir  *tnti  wUti  &ncitli«e  band  of  followan,  Ijut  wu*  on 
Hudaluil  \iy  the  inhaliilnnU  of  the  mljirinintf  huiutvn 
4bvww  of  Klutiu,  tile»,  nnd  oUii:^'  iuumIvd  ;  Ti«]HilT>. 
i  hi»  ftagrvBi  ttojiiMMt  by  n  ho»t  of 


I  «t«i>«  [a  th«  IliAllt),  wh«ri^  hi*  frivndi  dinwnvd 

in  Jiwiky.     Tbi'  »t(iry  uf  hia  L«u))[  killt'il  \iy  n 

foi  kt  r&U  by  a»  olU  woiuiuk  in  not  lueiiiioiied  tiy 


_  Uumtorj,  ftod  oth«i  hiiilorii|ii».  wlw  wv  thftt  lie 
K(^  rotirtfil  lo  IVvviK^  and  wu  ttfEicrwuriu  i>ut  to 
n.  Sifvcral  cithur  luaden  nvio  titjieii  aiid  I'liwuletl  at 
KW.  Tlia  tumult  lt«iiig  Qiiietuil,  ti commMion  of  Itn 
gin  WM  kpptuntcti  by  ili«  tir«At  Cnuuuil,  fur  twn 
■h  to  iiuiuln!  tntu  the  iiuuiliuutbon  t>f  tlie  Ititu  uun- 
Kbod  to  liy  Uie  guilty.  At  Iha  «xpu&ttan  at  Ihu 
■MUw  the  oonuuiaion  wm  continund  Coc  two  monttu 
Eud  M  OR  lill  Jknunryi  J311.  vihen  it  wiu  cuu* 
Uir  Bvii  yaikr*  ua  a  auprttineoourtfor  offvnea  Hfpunat 
WC>  fknd  it  MM  alterwtrd*  perpotuutcil  lUI  Itie  liut 
Kof  ilic  rcpttblia  by  the  nnniu  d1'  tbn  l.'uuiiuU  of  Xeo. 
P«Ribun  wem  nmewtd  yuarly  by  lti«  Gnist  CotmeiJ. 
Dotmcil  look  co^iiaora  of  tt)«  ciimv*  of  lu-uoii  und 
ion.  uf  the  maidcr*  of  pntriuiiun,  of  luttlvetwliou  uom- 
ud  by  nii^tutrMe))  &t)d  oUi^r  offii!vi>  undar  tlui  ropub- 
)l  Uio  ofimv  of  coining,  wiil  of  Kntve  otfaneca  afpuiut 
lljty  ac  rdimwn.  lU  prinuipal  bUBiiivw  wm  to  sfatolk 
HlKlucl  of  Uiu  iiatrkiMu.  Ha  pnwai.'diiup  w«re  Mcrt't, 
pi  ■•sisnoeii  were  DXitcutcd  in  sucrct.  Twu  mvmbeni 
■iCoutu.iI  of  Ten.  and  n  coumwllor  of  Ibo  SiKnoria.  or 
mn:,  K[i«wed  uinually.  undM  thu  title  of  Stata  in- 
ton,  eKei«i««d  tli«  beoret  palivc  of  tlie  tlulu,  ordered 
ti.  and  reported  t»  tlic  Council  of  Teu. 
1315  u  book  yitts  opened  bv  ll)tT  nfune  of  Libro  d'Oro, 
iH  Koldtiii  book,  vvtuch  was  Icept  in  tJie  cuitody  of  the 
luiT  of  Forty,  and  in  nhieh  all  thoM  who  weiu  entitlml 
le  prcccdinx  dcereee  lo  be  oandidalua  for  iwata  ui  thv 
t  (JonQcil  wcRi  Id  iiKvo  tli«ir  nuot*  inscribeil  by  Ibu 
itaries,  an  BOOn  da  they  altainvd  ttic  ut:c  of  ei^hU'en. 
book.becain«  the  rvKirter  of  the  wholu  daw  of  the 
oiani  or  nubtiw  of  Venii^,  who  alone  coonliluted  the 
ioal  body.  Theit  claiiiu  were  icvorely  Miannetl  before 
5  in«cnlmi  in  Ihe  gvldcD  booli.  Tbey  wens  not  box- 
admitted  U>  rot«  in  the  Council  until  they  nero 
ty>fivH  y«tutt  ii(  ign.  Ity  a  subsequent  decreo  of 
the  ot&ce  of  the  vlccton  wu  abulithed,  iiu  itioru 
iona  of  new  (nun  bciii^  allowed  i  all  thoBV  nhovi; 
w  wera  inacribed  on  the  bonk  were  dvclEired,  they  and 
Jegitimaln  aiaie  dcwrndanti,  tube 'de  jure' mrniben 
fcweat  Coancil  m  toon  as  lliey  had  c«iii[ili't«d  tti<.'ir 
^fAlth  year.  The  number  of  ntuh  in  tiaid  to  havu 
i-^  that  pei'iod  about  IhuD;  nbout  tvvo  ctntunc* 
.when  the  Florentinv  Gianiiotli  wrote  hii  dialu^ea 
U  H«i)uld.>li['a  e  Ma^Btjatl  di  Venecia,'  the  Dumber 
idivtdualti  qualified  to  tit  io  the  Great  Council  w&» 
nd  to  aliflut  WOO  tn  cvnaequence  of  many  IJamiUen 
jg  bwrome  extinut  in  the  interval.  Prom  out  of  this 
bw  the  Gi'eat  Council  chow  the  memliere  of  all  Uie 
t  council ■  fuul  boardi  of  adtninuitraliun,  politiuaJ  and 
■itd,  the  m&gialraUi  eent  to  i^vom  the  subject  pr«t- 
t%  the  ambaasadors  to  foreign  uourte.  and  all  otlier 
BI'Dt'  importance  under  tlu:  >late.  'Hie  subordinate 
Ikflf  tl)*  republic,  as  tliiisa  of  Beur(<tanea  to  the  chan- 
■  of  tlie  varlonaeuunuila  and  thbotialm  coniub.  aiul 
IBta  abroad,  ware  filled  by  natives  of  ttie  city  Of 
Im.  who,  thouf  h  not  qualifi>.'d  lu  ait  in  the  Grent  L'onn- 
M-lnttKCd  to  suine  of  the  bberal  profeMiow,  or  to  Uii^ 
er  tradee,  sneh  i»  aru  now  stjlcd  the  middle  olasaes. 
ttioneiu  the  clmrth  were  also  filled  umstly  Inciliicm. 
LTtnic  bruutrbl  tliia  akelch  ni  the  internal  biatorjr  of 
{Ml  ituwt)  to  tiie  complete  eslabluhmcnt  of  i<s  arista- 
bi»oQ*ti>.ution  at  thu  bcffiuitiuu:  of  the  fourteenth 
Btmluch  underivenl  no  onunlinl  vaciation  till  ttte 
■uie  republic,  «e  can  only  nvw  refciater  tlic  date*  Of 
|i)CthepdnGipal  eYenltoi  its  general  hiftai-y. 
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'anni{  conduiit 
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Iihinduri'd  tin  town, Vjyd    Ijurnl    i(.      Tli.i    \\>'inli(m«  ioaiio 

an  alliaiKiu  witlj  I'oler  of  ArvKon,  who  wml  llieiii  lii« 
•liiiw  maanrd  by  Cutalonian  baiiora,  and  Uie  uiiilitd  Ijirca 
tailed  into  llietiea  of  AJaimara,  whcie  it  »a«Jintnul  by  tlic 
Byaanlint  ihip*.  Th«  Cc^ncicse  under  iVtcniw  tl>jria)f<iii](Ml  ' 
a  victon,  lliou){h  d«aily  ptiicliaaed,  In  Diufulluwinicyoar. 
1X>3,   tile   Ventlianj  nnd   l^lnionlnn*,   Imiiiii;   lucmilml 
tlieir  forces  nnd«r  Miccolo  I'lMUii,  met  ihu  Q^mwnv  fleet 
uli'  tiu  conal  of  Sardinia,  nnd  cjiupielcl)'  difl'catui  il.    The 
(luuoean  adminJ  GrioinJdi  uteaijed  willi  ID  gulleya.    It   , 
in  aaid  that  the  vlcloni  purpuaely  xfuttled  lutd  sank  a 
namber  uf  GenoVHr  K>^lieys  with  all  their  i-rewa.    In  UIU    j 
Pa^aoo   Doria  with  34   call^y*,  i^iltd  iclo  tliu  Adi-irtlio. 
plundeied  the  lowu  of  PareoM  in  Istria,  spread  alitna   1 
within  IImj  Lii«oon»  of  Venice,  tiien  »ailiug  in  llio  Monsa  ' 
met  lii>  old  anlo^uniat  I'itani,  and  defeated  hlni,  tailing 
aJnoat  all  Iuh  nhiin.  and  CUUU  {iriMHiere,  aiuooK  Uiciu 
?i*ani  hiiuoif.   with   whom  OaiM  nlufued  to  Gunoa, 
draKKtni;  behind  hia  adiBiriiJ<thip  the  grvnt  etaudud  of 
Ht.  Mark.    Tile  followioK  year,  1363.  pcaou  wui  made,  tli« 
Vi'nctinnn  paying  the  otpeiwes  of  the  war,  tlwir  vefccla 
belne  exuludwl  li'oai  Ih*  port*  pf  tJio  OJaek  Sea.  wiUi  tli« 
exceptiou  of  Tbeudueia.  where  Uiisy  were  allouied  to  ttave 
a  factory, 

laas.  Couipiracy  of  Iha  do«  Mafiiii>  Faliero.  wliu 
out  of  revengw  for  a  private  irttult  cnicattcd  a  number  ot 
ddiwmle  penona  and  men  of  the  lower  otdett  lo  revolt 
and  kill  all  tlie  patnuinna.  Ttta  cousptiwiy  beinc  div 
cotered,  tlnteen  uf  tlio  leaden  .went  hung,  and  the  diigc 
waN  heliendcd. 

1378.  BcfrinnioK  Of  the  fourth  war  witb  Oenoa.  It  waa 
a  deadly  ulruvgle  between  tlie  two  rival  rvpubJiea,  and 
Venice  naa  ill-prepared  fur  it.  titia  waa  «um)un{led  by 
enemies ;  Francesco  di  Carrara,  lord  of  Pudua,  nnd  the 
kiri^  wf  Hungary,  bail  reoilved  hev  niin.  The  kin^  «T 
Hunttary  bail  iciivd  upon  Didmatio.  The  Delia  Scafa  of 
Verona,  the  city  of  Anvona,  llm  patiiarth  of  Aquileia,  were 
bJm  amoDR  the  enetuini  uf  Venice.  Tlia  Vanetiana  Iioil 
fur  tlieir  ally  Beruahf)  Visuuiiti. 

137il.  NaToi  fitiht  near  Pola,  on  the  OOast  uf  Iitria, 
between  the  Genta^se  admiral  l.ncuuio  ]>oiia.  nnd  the 
Venetiana  cunimanded  by  Vettur  I'itani,  wlio  wm  obliged 
lo  give  battle  by  llie  iinpodunilv  of  Ids  aubaltema, 
aKBinst  bis  better  judgment.  The  Vencliaiu  were  com- 
pjeti-ly  defeated,  and  Piaiuii  on  liia  rc^im  to  Venice  waa 
put  in  uriaon.  The  Genoeae  aduiiral  liavinK  been  killed 
in  the  tighl,  his  brother  PuiUa  Dotiawaa  *eul  ftouiOenna 
lo  replace  lum ;  with  the  victorious  fleet  be  sailed  for 
Venice,  burnt  Pclevlrina.  and  tuok  (.'biuKxia  hy»lcinD. 
Tlie  lACnont  lay  op«n  belore  him.  The  VcneliiMi*  in 
extreme  uiarm  s«nt  envaj's  to  Doria,  who  tdd  them  in- 
Biilliji^lr  ttiat  he  aliuuld  not  grant  thera  peace  until  he  boil 
put  bridlce  on  their  braaa  hoises  which  stood  on  Ihe  sigwue 
uf  St.  Mark.  Despair  saved  Venice.  Ships  went  cijuipped, 
and  eA'ccybody,  even  the  noraen,  osaisted  in  the  piepara- 
tjoos  for  defonco.  The  sailoi^  called  loudlr  tor  Vettor 
Pisani,  who  waa  released  and  inlniated  willi  niprejne 
cODimand.  Tlie  Genoese  atteoipled  to  sail  up  near  to 
Venice  ;  thev  oould  already  distioguiah  the  people  ou  the 
quays,  but  t&eir   nliipB  drew  loo  much  water,  and  their 

fiilots  were  not  ncf)uninted  niih  Ihe  suundinea  of  lim 
D^'DOnt.  while  Uic  Venetians  with  their  liictit  boatn 
hovered  around  tlieiu.  and  attujihed  them  at  evei*  bivuur^ 
able  opportunity.  They  also  einoluyed  fur  tlic  ilint  linru 
■  bombnrdc'akiudof  inortiu:sorbDHitwiB,whl('h  didgroRt 
execution  amunt{  tJui  aaiailnnts.  The  Genoese  withdrew 
tu  C'hioggia.  uid  conlenlttd  tlieliuelfes  wiih  bloekailmi; 
Venice  in  coneerl  with  llie  troops  of  Carrara,  The 
Vrnotiuna,  being  in  danger  ol'  famine,  rtaolved  to  reuorur 
Chio^^ia.  The  doge  Contarioi,  an  old  roan  eifhly  years 
of  age,  li-d  the  ntluek  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Al  lhi» 
moment  tlie  admiral  Carlo  Zeno  retiuned  from  the  Levant 
witti  a  lai^a  booty  taken  from  the  Genoew.  He  and  PLintii 
sank  one  night  some  largo  ships  filled  with  Hones  iit  the 
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mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cluoggia,'and  the  Genoese  squa- 
dron found  itself  hemmed  in.  The  Venetians  besieged 
Chioggia  by  sea  and  by  land.  Pietro  Doria  was  killed  in 
fighting,  and  at  last  the  Genoese  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Four  thousand  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  to  Venice, 
A.D,  1380.  In  the  following  year  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  republics  at  Turin,  by  the  mediation  of 
Amadeus  VI..  duke  of  Savoy.  Fifteen  hundred  Genoese 
prisoners  were  released,  the  rest  having  died  in  the  prisons 
of  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  ladies  clothed  them  and  pro- 
vided them  with  money  to  return  home.  Thirty  plebeian 
families  among  those  who  had  rendered  eminent  services 
in  the  late  war  were  inscribed  in  the  golden  book  among 
the  patricians  of  Venice.  This  example  was  afterwards 
imitated  on  other  occasions,  especially  during  the  Turkish 


wars. 


1386'.  The  Venetians  obtained  permanent  possession  of 
the  island  of  Corfu,  by  a  convention  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  some  time  before  driven  away  the  Neapolitan  gar- 
rison. Soon  after  Argos  and  Napoli  di  Romania  were 
given  up  to  Venice  by  the  widow  of  Pietro  Cornaro,  the 
former  lord  of  those  towns. 

1302.  The  republic,  together  with  the  marquises  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Mantua,  assisted  Francesco  II.  da  Carrara,  called 
Novello,  son  of  old  Francesco  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Venice,  to  recover  possession  of  Padua,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  Grian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
Fi-ancesco  Novello  afterwards  repaired  to  Venice,  when  he 
swore  perpetual  friendship  to  tne  republic,  and  was  in- 
scribed among  the  nobility. 

1404.  After  the  death  of  Gian  Graleazzo  Visconti,  whose 
ambition  had  alarmed  all  Italy,  his  dominions  were  at- 
tacked by  his  neighbours;  Francesco  Novello  seized  upon 
Verona  in  the  name  of  Guglielmo  della  Scala,  the  heir  of 
the  former  lords  of  Verona,  whom  he  soon  after  put  to 
death,  and  imprisoned  his  sons,  remaining  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  He  next  attacked  Vicenza,  which 
also  was  in  possession  of  the  Visconti.  The  dowager 
duchess  Catherine  Visconti,  unable  to  resist,  made  over  to 
tlie  Venetians  her  rights  upon  Vicenza,  the  citizens  of 
which  sent  legates  to  Venice  with  the  town  keys.  The 
republic  then  sent  a  herald  to  Carrara  requesting  him  to 
abstain  from  molesting  a  town  subject  to  Venice.  Fitin- 
cesco  replied  by  advising  the  Venetians  to  content  them- 
selves with  fishing  in  their  lagoons,  and  he  had  the  ears 
and  nose  of  the  herald  cut  off.  Venice  declared  war 
against  Carrara.  In  1405  the  troops  of  Venice,  com- 
manded by  Francesco  Gonzaga  and  the  Provveditore  Emo, 
laid  siege  to  Verona,  the  citizens  of  which  by  a  capitula- 
tion gave  themselves  to  Venice,  retaining  their  muni- 
cipal privileges  and  franchises.  Belluno  and  Feltre,  like- 
wise foniaken  by  the  duchess  Visconti  amidst  the  wreck  of 
her  late  husband's  possessions,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Venice.  Lastly,  in  November,  1405,  the  important  city  of 
Padua  was  taken  by  the  Venetian  forces.  Francesco  da 
CaiTara  with  one  of  his  sons  escaped  to  the  citadel,  which 
he  surrendered  to  Galeazzo  of  Mantua  on  promise  of  being 
leniently  treated.  Galeazzo  gave  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
envoys  whom  Francesco  sent  to  Venice,  but  they  could 
not  obtain  an  audience  of  the  doge.  At  last  Francesco 
went  himself  in  November,  1405,  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  doge  Steno  and  the  Signoria  or  Council,  who 
reproached  him  with  his  ingratitude  towards  the  republic. 
Francesco  and  his  son  and  namesake  were  sent  to  prison, 
where  they  found  the  other  son  Jacopo,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Verona*  After  some  deliberation  the  Council 
of  Ten  passed  sentence  of  death  on  them  all.  On  the  17th 
of  Januarv,  1406,  Francesco  Novello  was  strangled  in 
prison,  and  two  days  after  his  two  sons  were  likewise  put 
to  death. 

1412-20.  After  a  long  war  and  internal  factions  in  the 
province  of  Friuli,  between  the  Hungarians,  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  and  the  citizens  of  Udine,  some  of  whom 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  the  town  of 
Udine  surrendered  to  Venice,  and  the  rest  of  the  province 
followed  its  example.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  lew  years 
Venice  established  her  dominion  over  a  large  part  of  North 
Italy,  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Adige  and  the  Mincio. 
These  were  afterwards  styled  '  the  old  Venetian  Terra- 
Ferma.'  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Venetian 
administration  in  those  fine  provinces,  we  will  quote,  not 
the  Venetian  historians,  but  a  modem  writer  who  is  gene- 
rally far  from  fh«ndly  to  the  Venttian  aristocracy.    *  The 


people  of  Venice  were  deprived,  almost  as  much  aifiiott 
of  Milan,  of  all  participation  in  political  power.  Tbar 
suffrages  were  never  demanded;  their  voice  was  mem 
heard  ;  they  never  thought  even  of  queationing  the  w^ 
dom  of  their  government.  But  the  senate,  far  wiser  aik 
administration  than  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy,  never  il 
lowed  its  subjects  to  bear  any  other  burthens  than  tboa 
imposed  by  itself,  and  those  were  always  modeiafe,  aJwaji 
equally  distributed  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  All  that  the  Ve> 
netians  paid  to  the  state  was  employed  scnipoleQiiy  and 
with  economy,  either  for  the  common  defence  or  the  Qnia> 
ment  of  their  country  ....  The  pnmnccs  «C 
Terra  Ferma  were  secured  from  the  vexations  of  the  «l- 
dier,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  invason  of  the 
enemy.  Forgetting  all  pretensions  to  independenee,  tia 
people  of  those  provinces  found  themselves  happy  by 


parTson  with  the'ir  neighbours.  The  peasantry  in  paitieaiv 
were  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  St.  Mark — it  was  tin 
that  they  always  designated  the  state.*  (Stsmondi,  Itattn 
Republics,  in  the  '  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,*  ch.  x.) 

The  administration  of  the  doge  Tonunaso  Mocemso, 
1413-23,  was  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  period  in  die 
history  of  Venice.  Tne  republic  possessed  Candia,  Euboet, 
the  Morea,  several  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  numerous  ialandi 
in  the  Archipelago;  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Albania;  Istria 
and  the  newly-acquired  Terra  Ferma.  It  bad  ketones  all 
over  the  Levant,  m  Egypt,  at  Constantinople,  and  carried 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  traffic  between  luirope  and  Am. 
The  statistical  reports  (for  the  science,  though  not  the 
name,  existed  already  at  Venice)  laid  before  the  Senate  bf 
the  doge  Mocenie:o  in  1420-21,  are  a  striking  evidence  of 
this  prosperity.  He  stated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manufactures  exported  from  Venice,  of  the  cotton,  spico,  i 
d^es,  and  other  articles  imported  to  Venice  from  the  J 
£!ast ;  the  sums  of  money  that  were  annually  remitted  f 
to  Venice  from  Milan,  Florence,  and  other  phees:  the  I 
value  of  houses  in  Venice ;  the  numl>er  of  sailon  tnd  sol- 
diers, and  of  merchant-vessels.  He  also  stated  the  namlw 
of  individuals  qualified  to  command  fleets,  the  nomtxr  tf 
eminent  statesmen ;  and  lastly,  those  who  were  ousiiM 
for  the  office  of  doge.  On  his  death-bed,  he  called  tke 
principal  senators  to  him,  and  said,  *  I  leave  the  comtnr 
m  peace  and  prosperity;  our  merchants  have  a  ctiiitil 
of  ten  millions  of  golden  ducats  in  circulation,  upon  nm 
they  make  an  annual  profit  of  four  millions.  1  hare  !^ 
duced  the  public  debt  by  four  milhons  of  ducats.  Wi 
have  forty-hve  galleys,  and  300  other  ships  of  war;  306B 
merchant-vessels,  52,000  sailors,  a  thousand  nobles,  with 
incomes  varying  from  700  to  4000  ducats  each ;  eight mni 
officers  fit  to  command  a  large  fleet,  100  others  fit  tp 
command  smaller  squadrons ;  many  statesmen,  jariscoo- 
sults,  and  other  wise  men.  One  thing  only  Ki^es  me 
uneasiness.  You  are  about  to  choose  a  new  £)ge :  yoQ 
have  several  men  wise,  and  prudent,  and  fit  for  the  ofice ; 
but  if  you  choose  Francesco  Foscari,  you  will  have  war 
very  shortly,  and  your  fortunes  and  the  fortune  of  the 
state  will  suffer  by  it.' 

1423.  Francesco  Foscari  was  elected,  and  war  broke  out 
with  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  which  wv 
carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  and  cost  Venice  trvea 
millions  of  ducats.  [Carmagnola,  Francxsco  Bo- 
sons di.]  One  result  of  this  war  was  the  acqiusitianh 
Venice  of  the  three  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  tai 
Crema,  by  which  the  territory  of  the  republic  l>ecanK  ei- 
tended  to  the  Adda,  and  which  were  styled  in  adminiilii- 
tive  language  the  provinces  •  Oltre  Nlincio,'  l>eyottd  tifc  I 
Mincio  in  relation  to  Venice.  The  policy  of  this  inereaie  I 
has  been  questioned,  as  it  drew  Venice  deeper  vok> 
the  vortex  of  Italian  politics.  It  led  soon  alter  to  a  «v 
with  Francesco  Sibrza,  who  made  himself  duke  of  Miin. 
Foscari  was  doge  for  thirty-four  years :  he  was  amtatioDi 
and  hot-headed,  and  had  many  enemies.  His  son  Jacopo 
Foscari  was  accused  of  treasonable  practices,  was  tortnrei 
and  banished  to  Candia :  alter  some  years  he  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Venice,  and  being  reflised,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  the  expedient  of  appearing  gmhr 
a^in.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  intercede  fe 
him,  which  was  treason  in  a  Venetian  noble.  TTie  letter 
was  intercepted  and  taken  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Foscan 
was  brought  back  to  Venice,  and  although  he  declared 
his  object  in  writing  the  letter,  he  was  again  put  to  the 
torture,  and  then  sent  back  to  Candia.  Shortly  after,  in 
October,  14fi7,  his  ftther  Francesco  Foacari  waa  depossd, 


1  the  ^raoDd  or  ace  and  inciipni^it)-.    Tint  old  man  died 
^mkcn-hr«itBii  nt  hearlug  thu  bell  of  SI.  M»rk  tell  Tor 

,    14M  — 

[IMlSc 

^etBiM0,uiil  i'tul  L>f  tlie  Moreo.  The  Turlo  oveirui  Friuli 
|k  br  M  Vdma,  but  retiml.  The  Venetian  gtatni 
(odmigD  htndcil  in  A»a  Minor,  to  act  in  concert  witli 
lir  IVnUttH  uiuler  Uuiutu  Ciumin,  but  tbc  I'cnioiu  were 
itlMted  by  thvTwIu.  Mohammed  conquered  Albania,  ami 
(ok  Soulah  iJMm  the  Venetitui*.  Pence  wu  Diad«  with 
>  Tiirka  in  1478.  Uie  Vcnitiiins  obtaining  ^ermiiuiun  lo 
ulo  in  tiM  Dlack  Sea  and  tu  ke^ii  a  bailo,  or  envoy,  pur- 
jkneoll)'  nt  Curutantinople. 
1489.  Veniise  mak«i  Uic  acquisition  of  the  idanil  nf 
rptvt,  by  R  Jonalion  or  Catberine,  widow  oC  ihv  lale 
agJainu*.  who  wwhcracir  a  Venetian  of  the  hoi 
'.    A  i;oIon^  of  100  Venetian  noblei  waa  w 

Epru«.  with  A  lieutenanl'^eneral.  aouu(.-illor(i,  and  u 
mvellor  appointed  by  Venice.  C;j'pnui,  Qtodia,  and 
I  Morea  were  ityled  kingdoow  aubjcct  to  Veuiue,  and 
;ir  atandanlH  naved  for  many  y«ar«  on  Uiree  lofty  utaffs 
iaied  In  tbc  winnre  of  St.  Mark. 
I&OS-IO.  War  cif  the  league  of  Cnmbmi  agoinkt  Veniee. 
Spe  Jnliiw  n.  reqnired  the  VenetianB  to  ifive  up  Ra- 
iliDa,  L'urvio,  Fncnn,  Rimini,  and  otber  pltUM*  of  the 
Oittixnii,  wLiuh  they  liad  taken  powMuuiioa  of  at  vaiioun 
TJoda  diirint;  ibe  pi-ecedin^  century,  by  ^ur«ha<e  or 
in({Ue>(-  Hie  Vuneliun*  ottered  to  pay  allrgiunue  tn  the 
«  of  Rome  as  (eudatoriea  of  tttose  plii«e«,  but  Julius 
iquired  nncunditiooal  r«»tit\ilioii.  Upon  thin  the  pope. 
Hits  XII.  of  Fnrnee,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximi- 
m  I.  of  Au»tria  formed  a  lvalue  to  apoil  the  Venettaiu 
all  Uieir  continental  lertitariei.  The  Freneh  defeated 
^C  Venetian  anny  under  Alriaiio  at  ARDidello :  the 
ennaiu  <:anio  tVom  tbe  north,  and  the  whole  Venetian 
Btra  Kerma  wu*  overrun.  piJIngBd.  and  treated  in  the 
t  atrocious  manner.  The  troop*  of  the  republio  liad 
.  nlntnn  lo  AS«*tre  on  tbe  bonier  of  the  Isgoonx.  8ud- 
^jaly  Pope  Jutiua  conceived  a  diilike  for  bis  allien ;  he 
iidied  to  clear  Italy  of  all  foreign ert.  and  having  re-con- 
{leriid  the  lloningnn.  he  entered  into  negotinliona  nith 
ice.  [JuuL'i  If.}  lliuKaved  tliercpubliu  frooideAtruC' 
,  tbongh  it  waa  greatly  weakened  by  tbe  losses  it 
Htained  dnrinf  the  rest  of  the  wnr.  Ultimately  the 
Wu*  of  Noyon  between  Cbarlex  V.  ud  Francis  1. 
Iilored  peace  to  Italy  for  a  while,  and  Venice  recovered 
).  continental  dominion*,  with  the  exception  of  the 
enugnu.  From  thai  time  tbe  Venetians  endeavoured 
I  itcer  clear  a»  much  aa  poiisible  of  the  i9ub»ec]iient  wars 
^~4  toiik  place  in  Ilaly between  Uie French, Spaniards,  and 
rmaiis.  At  the  same  time  they  seemed  to  draw  mom 
vecly  their  rela)ion»  with  the  house  of  Austria  nith  re«peut 
thctr  eommnn  enemy  Ibi:  Ottomans. 
1U7-W.  A  new  Turkish  wur,  ui  which  tiie  Venetians 
it  Nauplia  und  their  Other  remaining  otron ahold h  in  Ihu 
)rea,  and  all  tiie  uiandi  of  the  Archipelago,  Cnndia 
septcd. 

.  ia7">-7a.     War  of  Cypnm  in  vhich  Venico  lort  that 
iobd.     [Utpkvs.] 

1618.  Coilspiraoy  of  tlic  mari|uis  of  Uedmu,  Spanish 
lor  at  Venice,  ag^nnat  the  republic.  Venice  had 
fas  Mocc  drawn  upon  itielf  tlie  hatnid  of  Spain,  becausi! 
:Mood  ill  the  way  of  the  ambitious  views  of  that  court, 
v»e  it  wax  the  conatant  policy  of  llie  senate  lo  preserve, 
tmucb  un  it  lay  in  Iheir  power,  a  balance  in  Kurope.  by 

Kwing  nearer  to  Fi-anee,  t't  keeping  up  a  pood  tmder- 
■dini:  with  the  other  repnolics,  the  Dutch,  Uie  GriMini. 
d  the  Swisd,  and  by  sunportiug  the  duke  of  Savoy 
^inat  Spain.  The  Siianiiih  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the 
iRaiall  governor  of  MilfUi  encouraged  Bedmar  to  xtrike 
t  bJow.  lie  engas:ed  several  desperate  adventurers, 
;'  foreign  niere«na(i«ii  in  the  tervice    of  Venice, 

ts  a  number  of  artinons  and  other  men  of  low  con- 

itau  who  were  to  set  lire  to  tlw  araenal  and  other  public 
AldUiga.  and  mnHuure  the  do^e,  aenalnra,  and  nobles, 
'i  aivc  up  tbc  eiiy  to  indiseriniiuale  plunder.  A  Spanish 
padron  which  had  sailed  rmm  the  porta  of  Sicily  entered 
E  Adriatic  to  be  ready.  The  day  of  the  Ascen>>ion.  on 
itfttie  groal  eolemnity  of  the  Jo^'s  weddinjj 
I  aen,  wiut  fixed  lor  the  ntlempt.    One  of  liio  conipi- 


ore 


L 
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of  St.  Mark.  The  particntan  of  the  trials  were,  as  cntlgaan 
in  matter* of  »tale,  kept  a  profound  secret:  the  Spanian 
amhaiuiador  waa  encorled  in  saTelv  out  of  Venice.  He 
puhlikbcd,  or  cauaed  to  be  piibUaKed,  a  politicul  treatixe 
in  which  lie,  a  minitler  at  despotic  and  iittn -Catholic 
Spain,  ipeaks  of  the  Venetian  jwople  as  oppressed  by  an 
ollEuchy,  which  he  ea]t«  irr^hgiona,  because  tbe  olerfcy 
was  eutyeot  to  the  civil  power,  and  he  forctellN  the  thll  of 
the  republic  e«  imminent.  It  lasted  lioweser  about  lwi> 
centiinw  longer.  Thii  book,  whinli  made  great  noiae  at 
the  time,  is  eolitled  '  Squittinio  della  liberU  Vcnela.' 

1t>«5-«&.  War  orCandia,  In  which  the  Venetlana.  under 
a  Dueeewiun  of  at)Ic  coinraandcn,  di)^layod  uneommoa 
gallantry,  ability,  and  pertcvvmnev.  The  imlandat  lost 
fell  into  the  hnod*  of  the  l\itka.  The  capjutl  surrendered 
by  capitulation.  Itv  senate,  tlie  reflected  imure  of  that  of 
the  parent  state,  returned  into  tlie  Ureal  Council  of  Venice, 
from  which  it  had  emunted.    [Candia.] 

between  Venice  and  the  Porte. 


and  /Ueina.  besides  aeveiitl  place*  in  Dalmatia.  which  wer 
aecurod  to  Venice  by  the  treaty  of  Ckrlowili:.  [Monoaui.] 

1714-18.  llie  Tui4ni  again  invaded  tlic  Morea  and  con-  ^ 
quered  it,  and  Venice  renounced  its  elaicia  10  It  by  the 
treaty  of  PawwowtU,  in  June.  l7tH.  This  was  Uie  last 
war  between  Venice  and  the  Porte.  Venice  abstained  during 
the  whole  of  the  ei^leentb  century  I'rom  taking  any  part 
in  tbe  wan  wliieh  disturbed  Italv.  But  during  thii  lon^ 
period  of  ucace  she  wa*  hmileniiij;  to  decay ;  her  fumicr 
spirit  wiu  aed,  her  c^mmerve  bad  pnMed  into  other  handa, 
many  of  tlie  noblea  hod  become  sclEih  and  lioenliDU*, 
the  majority  of  them  wuro  poor  and  mercenary,  llie 
slate  inuuiiiuon  had  irrvatly  relaxed  from  its  fbrmer  vigi- 
lance. The  soundest  part  uf  the  population  wiu  among 
tliclowefordera,  who  were  fitill  entbasiaatically  attached  lo 
St.  Mark,  which  witJi  them  was  synonymoua  with  the  r*- 

Eublic.  We  do  not  quote  from  any  panegyrist  of  Venioe, 
nt  from  a  contemporaiy  writer  prT>fea«edty  and  hereditarily 
hoelile  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy  :  '  Social  life  nt  Vcnica 
was  smooth  and  easy.  TTiings  were  so  ordained  that  tile 
people  weie  carewed,  and  all  sorlii  of  umUKemenla  en- 
couraged. "  Semo  a  Veneitia"  was  llie  common  exprea- 
sion  to  denote  the  perfect  liberty  in  which  any  one  nilgbt  j 
indulge.  Commerce  wiu  protected;  the  nobles  mixed 
lamiliatly  with  all  classes  of  people,  every  patrician 
house  having  a  cei1;un  number  of  persons  dependent  uiion 
ila  interest  and  good  ofiieea  with  the  government  j  thin 
connection  of  patrons  and  clienta  maintained  a  spirit  of 
mutual  good  feeling  between  the  various  classes ;  the  yoke 
was  thus  adorned  with  floweii,  and  wti3  rendered  leM 
irksome  through  the  long  bahit  ofwearingit ;  Il3an1ii|uily 
made  it  appear  venerable.    There  was  no  other  polilicnl 

""  tilution  in  Europe  older  or  better  supported  byglo- 
remlnisceoces  and  a  loni;  course  of  prosperity.  The 
cilijen  of  Venice,  rwpcctcd  and  well  treated  wlicrever  ha 
went,  willingly  forgave  his  many  wvorel^na  their  aiialo' 
unilio  laws ;  the  aspect  of  his  own  thrivmg  countiy.  the 
activity  of  commerce,  opulence  and  ease,  end  pleasure 
were  to  him  a  sufficient  compensation  for  politieat  depend- 

--  .'     (Dandolo.  Lettere  m  f'eaesiu,  1827-) 

le  only  danger  for  a  person  at  Venice  was  that  of 
speaking  about  internal  politics,  for  tbe  politics  of  other 
imtries  might  be  freely  canvassed  ;  but  the  people  were 
accustomed  lo  reserve,  that  any  indiscretion  was  seldom 
committed.  'De  Deo  paruni.  de  Princine  nihil,' was  an 
old  proverb  characteristic  of  Venice,  By  the  word  'prince' 
the  government  was  meant.  The  knowledge  thai  Iherc 
were  inifuisilors  of  state  who,  through  their  numerous  spivs. 
were  supposed  to  be  omnipresent,  was  sufficient  to  restrain 
nil  tongues,  and  maintain  order  and  respect  lor  llie  existing 
in^itulJons.  'Whilst  in  all  uther  ^at  Itahan  clttea.  in  all 
popular  festivals  or  large  auemblies,  a  large  alti^ndance  of 
"police  or   military  was   considered  indiape usable   lor  tlie 

lublic  traiiquillily  and  security,  at   Veiuee.  a.  few  yeara 

lefore  the  Ikll  of  the  republic,  only  four  servants  of  Ihe 
inquisitors,  wilh  their  black  stafta  in  hand,  were  suSieicnt  to 
restrain  the  immense  multitude  which  thronged  the  square 
of  SI,  Maik  and  the  adjacent  streets  and  avenues  on  the 
day  when  tlie  government  gave  a  splendid  fesliTal  and 
bull-fight  in  honour  of  the  graiidMluke  Paul  of  Kuwia  and 
hia  wife,  who  wore  travelling  iu  Italy  under  an  assumed 
oiuae,'    ijlbitl.) 


? 
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In  1780  the  population  of  the  territories  of  the  Venetian 
republic  wa8  as  follows:  city  of  Venice,  139,095  inha- 
bitants ;  the  Dogado,  or  metropolitan  province,  100,042 ; 
piovince  of  Brescia,  289,658;  Sal6,  41,918;  Bergamo, 
215,191;  Crema,  40,555;  Verona,  226,172;  Vicenza, 
221,180;  Padova,  273^71;  Polesine  di  Rovigo,  63,330: 
^larca  Trcvisana,  363,219 ;  Palma,  3721 ;  Talria  del 
Friuli,  329,063 ;  Cividale  del  Friuli,  30,176 ;  Istria,  92,016 ; 
Fingucnte,  73(^ ;  Da]matia  and  possessions  on  tlie  coast 
of  Albania,  259,966 ;  Isole  del  Levante,  or  Ionian  Islands, 
144,959 ;  Jews  scattered  on  vaiious  points,  3207  :  total, 
2,844,212.  (Quadri,  Prospetto  Statmico  delle  Provincie 
Venete,') 

The  pubUc  revenue  was  estimated  at  about  nine  millions 
of  ducats,  or  about  two  millions  sterling.  The  military 
consisted  of  6000  regulars,  besides  18,000  Slavonians  and 
Dalmatians,  wad  about  30,000  militia  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces. There  were  twelve  sliips  of  the  line,  besides  about 
fifty  galleys  and  smaller  vessels,  (fiacolta  Cronologica  di 
Documenti  inediti  che  formano  la  Storta  delta  Rivolu- 
zione  e  Caduta  della  Repubblica  di  VenesiaS) 

AVhen  the  French  revolutionary  armies  began  to  threaten 
Italy  on  Uic  side  of  Piedmont,  tlie  Venetian  goveniment 
was  invited  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  his  allies  to 
join  the  coalition  against  France.  Tlic  question  was  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Pregadi.  Francesco 
Pesaro,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
assembly,  spoke  to  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  accus- 
tomed system  of  neutrality  which  Uie  republic  had  fol- 
lowed for  a  century  past  in  all  continental  wars,  but  he 
insisted  upon  its  being  an  armed  neuti-ality  in  order  to 
make  the  territories  of  the  a'public  respected  by  both 
tlie  belligerent  powers.  He  advised  to  call  out  the 
^cernide,'  or  Italian  militia,  to  equip  the  navy,  and  to  send 
a  body  of  Slavonian  troops  to  guard  the  provinces  of 
Terra  Ferma.  The  senator  Vallaresso,  one  of  the  *Savj,* 
or  Elders,  spoke  in  favour  of  pure  and  simple  neutrality 
without  uny  warlike  preparations.  His  advice  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously,  and  it  proved  the  ruin  of  Venice.  The 


had  fixed  liis  residence  at  Verona,  and  liad  assumed  the 
title  of  Louis  XVllI.    The  French  Directory,  in  March, 
1796,  requested  his  expulsion  from  the  Venetian  states, 
and  the  Senate  submitting  to  tliis  reciuest,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  quit  Verona  for  Germany,  alter  writing  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  this  inliospitable  treatment.  Shortly 
aller  Bonaparte   penetrated  into  Piedmont,  and  invaded 
the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories  belonging  to  Austria. 
The    Irontier  towns  of   the  Venetian  states,   Bergamo, 
]3rescia,  Crema,  Peschiera,  and  Legnago,  were  lell  by  the 
neglect  ol  the  Venetian  government  in  a  defenceless  state. 
This  circumstance  however  requires  explanation.    There 
was  at  Venice  a  board  of  six  patricians,  elected  by  the 
Great  Council,  and  called  Savj  del  Consiglio  di  Pregadi, 
for  they  had  seats  in  the  Senate,  whose  business  it  was  to 
ix'ceive  all  dispatches  from  the  foreign  ministers  at  Venice 
or    from    the    Venetian    ministers    abroad,    as  well    as 
the  secret  communications  of    the   Stale  Inquisitors  on 
alt'airs  of  state,  and  after  having  examined  them  and 
written  their  own  opinion  on  the  contents,  to  lay  them,  if 
they  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance,  before  the 
Senate  for  its  final  decision.     The  board  of  the  Savj  was  in 
fact  a  council  of  ministei^s.    Now  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  it, 
numerous  important  despatches  were  received  by  the  Savj 
and  never  eounnunieated  to  the  Senate,  which  was  thus 
kept  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that  tlueatened  the  state.    A 
file  of  more  than  one  hundred  despatches,  besides  private 
communications  from  the  state  inquisitors,  was  afterwai-ds 
found  in  the  secret  archives,  labelled  *  Filza  di  comunicate 
non  lette  in  Senato,'  most  of  which  arc  textuaHy  given  in 
the  work  *Kaccolta  di  documenti  inediti,  che  formano  la 
Storia  diplomatica  della  rivoluzione  c  caduta  della  Repub- 
blica di  Venezia,'  2   vols,  4to.,  Horence,   1800,  a  work 
quoted  by  Daru  and  the  other  contemporary  historians. 
The  reasons  for  this  strange  conduct  of  the  *•  Savj  *  may 
have   )>een  vaiious:  one  was  evidently  the  wi^h  to  pre- 
ser\'e  their  favourite  system  of  unarmed  neutrality;  birt 
another  is  pluinly  hintek  at  with  reirard  to  some  of  them  at 
least,  and  that  is  disaffection  towards  the  state — for  tliere 
is  \i\j  doubt  that  bcveral  influeutial  pathciaus  were  leiiecl 


with  the  prevalent  revolutionary  idea^  of  the  time,  and  U* 
longed  to  secret  societies  which  corresponded  with  lie 
clubs  of  France,  Milan,  tuid  other  places.  Sonw  of  th» 
threw  ofi;  the  maak  after  the  fall  of  the  arifctocratk  ip- 
vernment,  and  publicly  wrote  and  spoke  ia  favour  of  deiW' 
cracy. 

Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  May,  173C 
the  Austrian  forces  retired  towards  Mantua.^  Thi 
French  took  the  parallel  road  throueh  the  VrBetiiL 
states  by  Brescia  to  tlic  banks  of  the  lake  of  Gank,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Auiliiaii  le- 
tiring  army  with  the  Tyrol.  The  Auatriana,  having  thrown 
a  sufficient  garrison  into  Mantua,  took  poiseMbii  oT 
Peschiera,  a  Venetian  fortress  at  the  southern  extremityu: 
the  lake  of  Garda,  to  secure  their  retreat  to  the  Tyrol.  Tht 
French,  who  had  already  violated  the  neutrality  of  Veiiia 
by  entering  Brescia,  made  much  noise  about  the  Auatiuai 
occupying  Peschiera ;  and  as  this  was  the  ground  of  ibrir 
future  hostile  conduct  towards  Venice.  »ome  «xplaiialiQ& 
is  required. 

Austria  having  become  possessed  of  the  duchies  of  Milu 
and  Mantua  at  the  beginmng  of  the  eighteenth  cmtui)-.  it 
was  agreed  by  Venice,  whose  territory  was  interposed  bt- 
tween  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Austrian  douiinioiu, 
that  the  Austrian  troops  should  be  allowed  io  paac  io  and 
from  ^lilan  through  the  Venetian  territory  by  the  bhorle»t 
road,  without  entering  any  of  the  fortified  towns,  takicc 
any  military  position,  or  constructing  defences  on  the  ssid 
territory.     The    road  generally  takun  by  the  Au»uiu 
troops  was  that  of  the  Tyrol  and  along  the  shores  Mi  the 
lake  of  Garda  to  Mantua.    When  Beaulieu,  in  May,  17A 
was  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Adda  by  Bonapa.te. 
he  retired  through  the  Venetian  territory  tov%anL»  Ujc 
Mincio  for  the  defence  of  Mantua.     Bonaparte  fulluA-ed 
him    and  entered  Brescia,    a  walled  city   belonsricif  to 
Venice,    where    he    quartered  a  division    of    his  t.inv. 
He    thence    issued    a    proclamation,    dated    May  '2^ 
stating  that  in  passing  through  the  Venetian  states  he 
would  pay  all   due   regaixi  to    the    friendship  cxiiitiiv 
between  that  antient  republic  and  France,  that  he  would 
pay  cash  for  everything   supplied  to   his  soldiers,  &e. 
Beaulieu,  hearing  of  the  occupation  of   Brescia  by  tfie 
French,  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  officers  to  occupy  P(»- 
chiera,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect liis  communications  with  the  Tyrol.     Pe&chieiavii 
only  garrisoned  by  a  few  Venetian  invalids,  and  'i\m  kud> 
were  iuostly  witliout  carriages.    The  officer  commanding 
it  had  represented  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  plsft. 
but  the  rrovveditore  Foscarini  had  neglected  the  warciai. 
A  few  days  after,  Beaulieu  being  defeated  at  Borghettokn 
the  French,  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Austnan  Iqtu 
which  had  occupied  Peschiera  evacuated  it  to  join  tbe 
main  body.    The  French  then  entered  Peschiera  and  ear- 
risoned  it.    Bonaparte  said  that  the  Venetian  govemmfs: 
ought  to  have  garrisoned  Peschieia  so  as  to  preheat  the 
Austrians  entering  it ;  and  he  seized  this  aa  a  favounblt 
opportunity  of  frightenin*;  the  Venetian  senate  into  sub- 
nii!»>ion  to  his  dictates.    lie  was  writing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Directorv  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  nameiv.  thst 
Peschiera   was  destitute  of  defence  when    the  Austiiau 
entered  it  by  a  stratagem.     *  If  your  object,'  he  added.  •  l* 
to  draw  five  or  six  millions  froin 'Venice,  you  have  no«  t 
fair  pretence  for  a  rupture.    You  can  ask  the  moi;ey  a< 
an  indemnity  for  the  battle  of  Burghetto,  ^vhich  I  xoi,^ 
in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Peschiera.     If  you  have 
further  views  respecting  Venice,  we  may  protract' this  ?ub- 
ject  of  recrimination  until  more  favourable  opportuniiiei: 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  everybody   at  once.'       Bons- 
parte's  Correspondence — Letter  of  the  ^th  nfjune,  17i)6. 

The  Provveditore  Foscarini,  whom  tlie  S'onate  had  sm: 
to  Verona  as  captain*general,  came  to  Bonapaites  h^aJ- 
qunitera  to  justify. himself  about  the  busine!»s  of  l*i'»- 
chiera.  Bonaparte  received  him  very  ill,  spoke  of  revenjt 
against  Venice,  brout;ht  forth  the  old  charge  of  its  haMt: 
given  an  asylum  to  the  Pretender  (Louis  XVIII.',  and  *: 
last  concluded  by  demanding  imperiously  to  be  allourL 
ingress  into  the  foriified  town  of  Verona  the  next  day. 
where  lie  intended  to  leave  a  garrison  till  the  end  of  xix 
campaign.  If  refused,  he  would  storm  the  plnee.  Th.^ 
conversation  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May,  two  davs  aft^r 
the  date  of  his  proclamation  tW>ni  Brescia,  in  which  \\t 
professiKl  a  friendly  regard  for  Venice.  Fotx^arini,  r.ol 
having  time  to  receive  instructions  from  Venice  how  to 


■    nil  thp  lit   of  Jnn*  entMci! 

rncitoini,  whplhef  fortifli'il  or 
,  i.iiinitr,  ilcamimUnB'  at  the  wmc 
i.r«!i.  fcc.    Thcv  len  the  civil 


ffj^ffbilcwhenevOTaiiil  wherever  Uieyplensed. 
p^mM  9f  Bdnspartf  aCTinst  VVtirnnw  and  Atfinxi 

rtrtfon  <rhicfly  on  the  Venetian  Iwrilory. 
'irinich  Iroojis  U^ed  upon  so<i  nt  tW  CXpFriae  of 
•Dan  Slnlcn  fnr  ncfttly  n  twflvpnumth.  and  thp 
BSch  Jhpy  made  wns  much  jrmla  tlmn  the  ii::tiinl 
JlSon  of  nm-watiC"!.  The  districu  near  the  Adk'c 
[te&ulif)il  iihfire*  of  (he  l«ke  of  Gnrdn  wiffrred  tfic 
lc  TQinoiutrsncr*  dl*  the  ccnnlt  to  Bnniinnitc  Oiiil 
rynrodtu'wl  no  cfftel.  Bona  pad  e  ill  leced  the 
or  wM,  and  one  o(  Iho  Director,  RowIipII, 
..cnpliiiiicdlo  the  anrliiMaidor,  Qurrini,  thai  Ihu 
U  dirt  nnl  like  Hip  JVendi.  Bonaparte  afl'ecteil  lo 
irve  allogethiT  tlie  reporl*  ofoutracM  coiumittPtl  by 
(Idle™,  whifh  wire  comnniiiicntFil  to  him  by  tht 
ian  PrOTiedilnre  in  Dcci-mlw.  !7M.  and  Vi-t  on  llw 
October  jirccmiing  be  had  ordered  liU  ofilef  nl'  the 
^  |flacp  patn>le»  on  the  roarf  from  Vprflnato  Bmwino, 
liT  to  Stop  Iha  cxcewic*  roramiltcd  by  the  French  , 
7,  who  plunder  or  dcvutaU-  Ifie  touulry.'  IJut-in 
IT  tie  wKiled  to  eoncilialo  the  Vaneliftn  Bcnalc,  at. 
!i  was  \mon  the  point  of  tulviuidng ;  and  in  Ovctra- 
I)  Iwd  dKlcalrd  Aivinw.  ttutl  lii-i  toua  toward*  ttii! 
chonired.  At  the  end  of  Dffe(imb«  Gonmil  Kam- 
d'BilHers,  by  order  of  Bonnnarte,  «urjiri»eil  the 
of  Uppjamo  an^  drove  the  ^'aiietian  garnwin  awny. 
jtniniiniliutf  i>l' Penchlera  did  the  tftm*.  and  amadifd 
^mlian  ^Temor.  In  March.  171/7. 1  revolt  broVc 
Of  rcamo  Btid  RrMcio  ai^ainat  llie  Vetrotlaa  nuthori- 
nd  the  French  comniaiidaiit  at  BergHmo  opvniylook 
Bt  of  Uie  liiBiWgtnlx,  slopjiifd  and  opened  the  lUs- 
^Ofthe  Venetian  I'odetRl,  6ud  then  arrenled  that 
i  ncnf  Kim  mjt  Of  the  town.  The  iiMUrgont*  vtfre 
a  nimi^T  of  ^Mnnepc,  Polemic,  and  Ihu  throw 


.  .      IhM 

'.  and  milted  iloWit  Hit;  nttji 
ic.    At  Oem»  tli«  lamc  tl 


and 


li  (roopi  wtio  had  »ked  lenvu 
I  11  The  M'nule  on  htftrhig  this 

6*'~.  ■  i.L.iL.ti-r  at  Venice  tut  ciplanatllW* 

istmn^'f  cinilui't,  and  thv  Qilnislef  anHc^ered  that  h« 
noihing  of  the  matter.  Ths  wnatc  th^'n  dispatfJieJ 
ubiet  to  Donapnrta,  who  wiu  tltwn  at  GorUiain  pur- 
f  the  arehdulu- rTi,ir!i-».  BuiwiiAib.'  '  "  "■  -''■■' 
mid  notiiili-;!''  ■■■  !■'■'  .■■■■■  n  !'■  -■ 
^,  lhatth>-  -   ■   ■ 


,,flmt 


'ranee,  on  whk'li  ctiitditiiJiL  hn  nuulii  livl^  lUtui  tu 

>wn  the  iiwurgenln.    Ttii*  howe*#r  waa  declined  hy 

eiiellatl  einoyii.    Bonaparts  haa  denied  having  had 

inptodo  with  rcviiH  m  the  Vtmetiau  ilatcs  ^Bou- 

\  yimnoiri),  obs«r«in«  that  ht  liad  too  much  tact  to 

luinulu  in  hi»  rear  nhilrf  bo  wua  advancing  into  tlie 

till  heredltaiy  alatcs.    Biit  he  liad  givvn  IIiq  ioipulne 

^',  lir  had  oiaiiifmted  on  many  occauoaa  a  liraliJc 

ni>ard*  Vcuicti,  and  thn  olGenni  nlio  cemnined  in 

fly  were  iu>t  m>  cautious  bj  himself.    It  ii  well 

BM  I^r  iaDitIh»  before  lliese  eventn  both  the  Direc- 

S  BouapoHe  luuL  ro(e»c«n  the  cxpediBncy  of  eitiiif; 

PCrat  at  the  peace  n  eompensalioa  out  of  Iho  vene- 

tfitory-    TIiuI  the  senate  accepted  the  alliance  of 

C  Wid  tliiu  put  itself  ill  hoatilitjr  toward*  Awtrin, 

i  petbapa  only  Iiave  facjjitnldl  thu  view*  of  tlie 

ry,  aa  Aualria  would  have  felt  leu  scruple  in  iihar- 

Kp  «noiU  01'  un  tatiiiy.    Tie  teu&le  vkaa  ai  n 

uf  Auslrla  a;i  of  Trance- 

ruvotutioniita  of  niuacia  and  Bvrsamo  (hrealuiied 

hei  ptovinco  which  reiiuinvd  in  obeditJi«i.'  to  tlie 

),  And  e»]W(ia]lr  thij  Veronese.  Tli« nenalc  wnl  Iroopa 

laa  to  defend  that  imporUnl  city.    Tlie  ciiuntr)- 

|l  the  Qcuhbuutlvood  were  armed  tuiU  plniceij  uiuiet 

inand  of  Cunnt  Kml^.    Tfte  pcaaaDtiy  ol'  (hv  other 

•  l\)llo<red  the  example,  and  altackca  the  revoli 


ttonW*  I 
fill  It  a- 


At  thr  !,;,j,!       „. 

excited  apiu-t  I'l. 

several  otllielall.r 

thronchllio  counts 

nowngnedthe  aniii-''. 

ijbestton  of  comni'iis'j'iria  Ui  r': 

iian  (tntc«  had  been  already  ^ 

to  (fie  Kcnitc  with  a  ftirio\i-- 

Dulxages  eommitted  nitaind   In 

Tcomuee.    The  prehminarltii  iH  l 

tiwlftlh  April.    Meaolimc.  and  on  (lie  irtk 


>T^I  plaop*,  p»|tt- 

uml  fflBiti-  manr 
!n  IT1  the  FVenen 
'|i.-  ri-yfilnti(iriUtt, 

■     ■!.,  killMl 

'  ptirtiea 


Thi*  I 
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'ins 

i.h  tho 

■  Vene- 
.1  .Iitnot 
i.iff  the 
r..ii>-nmH 

hi!{iir(1  on 

I  lri«hlf»d 
■n  the  people 

"^'1  '■oiintrj- 

■   'U.tllCIlt 

.-:K.-iIlttn 


baatJeti 

off  the  r.  ! 

Vwipcr-  (I  ■  iii'ldo- 

eiiaieiila, .  iMitbc* 

of  tha  V.  .   f:oi]iil 

Dara,  ill  t'.  I'i-lolre 

du  lalt'p  .  liiu  in 

lh^t  e\ti:.<- Ill'  Bu. 

nanarte  oirMinj-  ipouM.    in  n.  ■  '■■[latvii 

dued  Milan,  Apvii  u.  l;ei;an  i'.  -ninte'ii 

deuffn  ivaa  lu  make  a  erumt'  -\\.  tuul 

miote  ax  a  proof  of  it  a  pivKi  ■    :,  tiy  llie 

Prowi-dilori- Ballanfiii.  whith  ■,..;^  !„  ,..uv..l1  In 

have  been  I'or^J  at  Milan.  Kilui^iiot.  u^iun  tliu.,  onLired 
detachiucnta  of  French  troops  to  dispeiw  all  llie  uioiKd 
peaaants  ihey  iiicl  in  the  Venetian  territory  u-f  Oerganiv. 
Al>tir  lhi»  he  eoncludud  tits  deipatcb  by  uiyinE;  it  would  be 
diairahlB  to  stop  »ome  ol'  Ibt  oonriej*  wtiioli  Orimaai,  lUe 
Venvfiaii  onibaiaailor  At  Vienna,  waa  lendin^  to  IIm  avnatf, 
'  S1.4  Grimanl'*  louj;  conference*  witli  the  Auatriao  la- 
niatert  mske  me  brlieve  tlut  Die  wmile  k  iiatehinif 
Mime  perfidy  agiumt  the  French  army,'  So  it  wu 
otily  a  »upi)0!iifioo  after  alt.  In  hi*  prcvjona  dctpalcb, 
3rd  Api'il,  lie  luul  tuid  lliul  Itie  peaaanti  of  tlie  vuili:y> 
of  llcrzamo  were  armini;  under  tlie  pretence  oi'  re- 
ducin^  Bergamo,  and  tliat  llieir  war -cry  wa>. '  Drath  to  ttui 
.lacowna  and  W  the  Fretitij.'  And  he  add«d  tl»l  Uic  Ve- 
nelioii  government  mifrht  liave  reducnd  Bereaino  by  meana 
of  ita  regular  im^M.  Hut  hew  cnuld  Ihayluvs  deoe  lUw 
wblle  a  atronj^  French  garriaun  ocoufiied  {lie  lawn  and  lix- 
coatlu  And  oiiiJently  protected  the  iiuur|[oiita  ?  11  wouid 
liavi;  tiTuugliluii  ao  opencollijiion  Ulwevn  th«  troopa  of  Ihf 
tivu  olatea.  Tlie  Freiicti  i^eueral  Balluid,  who cnninuioiled 
al  Verona,  wrote  f'llh  April)  tliat  tlie  Veoelian  f^eiieral liav 
iciKllu-own  ft  briilgeacrm*  the  Mineio  for  the  puipo«e  of 
nuliu£  tttfuiiiHt  llie  iiiGurKcnli  of  ilresdu  and  Uprganw,  tlie 
Trench  conunandant  of  Peachien  «-ul  t,  d«lMjlinient  to  cut 
down  tlie  bridge,  and  Bnllond  approved  of  ibii  m«a«urv  : 
aud  tUiaaame  UallAnd  alliirdtu]  protection  in  t>iccAstle«  of 
Verona  to  aeveral.  revolutionary  leadcm  from  tlie  band* 
of  the  V«netiftn  autboiitiis.  9o  iiiueh  for  Fivncli  neu- 
tnJiLynnd  the  freiidom  of  operafionA  allowed  to  the  ofiieer* 
(if  llie  senate.  The  Freiicii  miiuaterat  Venice,  lAllcment, 
wiitp*  confidential! y  to  Bonaparte,  the  Clh  April :  "  Thero 
ia  tiu  doubt  that  Genenl  DoiubrawKby  aiid  the  Polish 
Ittkeu  part  wttli  tlie  inaurscula  in  the  affair  of 
.  I  a^kiiic  >ali»l'actiou  for  tlw  Frenvh  loldien^ 
killed  in  ttiia  aK*iiir,  but  1  um  awarv  tlra1  tlie  truth  U  already 
kaoivn  here.  .  .  ,  Ou  yuu  nippova  tliattbe  French aoldieri 
wbo  tiavo  been  Aght>nf[  Mtvm  aiK  yvxa  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  will  not  support  ibotw  whom  tlwy  consider  aa  their 
brKlbrcuin  tb«  »ame  eauw?  No  aiitborilywiJl  b«  al>le  lo 
restrain  tbcm,  and  the  inaurjient*,  kntnvine  thin,  will  ahow 
lliem«.'lvva  more  openly,  and  the  expli'MOti  will  hecnine 
i;iuuiral.  I  ttrn  ulreiuly  an  irwlnnce  of  thin  in  the  Poliidt 
le^on.' 

Thia  IcUer  would  be  Miflicif^nl  to  aliow  llie  real  tniDi. 
But  the  dMpatelu^iof  theVenelitm  proweditoro  at  Verona 
explain  tbu  wluile  altiiir  ol'thc  inturreetioD  atill  moierlrari^. 
They  are  (bund  in  the  liacFoUn  Cronoioeiea  of  docwmenta 
before  maotioiied.  The  lenatc  guv«  orimt  t«aaV«VtrunB 
from  ihe  revolulioniila  wbo  weiv  llireatmin^  it.  The  rripiiar 
Iniupa  Dot  buiux  sutfuiknt,  the  pasMttta  wern  snned  and 
pJiuud  under  ti)«  conuMnd  of  aoma  AcblAiBEn,  Ttwy  had 
otdei-a  t'j  attack  the  inMirgents.    The  French  garriaon  in 
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the  castles  of  Verona  seeing  jjrreat  multitudes  of  people 
assembled,  fired  some  shots  upon  the  town,  and  thus  com- 
mitted the  first  act  of  hostility.  The  people  then  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  although  the  Venetian  authorities  did 
all  they  could  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  to  save  the  French 
soldiers.  Those  that  were  taken  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
by  the  armed  peasantry  were  saved.  Those  scattered 
about  the  town  were  killed  by  the  mob,  and  the  same 
happened  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  French 
from  the  castles  of  Verona  were  now  cannonading  the 
town  and  the  people  who  were  trying  to  assault  the  castles. 
The  provveditore  Giovannelli  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  either 
party.  The  other  provveditori  of  Vicenza  and  Jpadua 
received  orders  from  the  senate,  dated  22nd  April,  while 
the  fight  was  continuing  in  Verona,  directing  them  to  take 
every  measure  to  prevent  disorders  on  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops,  and  to  punish  those  persons  who  should 
create  any  disturbance.  It  were  superfluous  to  accumulate 
evidence  to  show  that  the  insurrection  of  Verona  was 
purely  accidental  and  local,  and  formed  no  part  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan  against  the  French.  French  troop  now 
poured  in  against  Verona,  and  after  an  irregular  defence  it 
surrendered.  Count  Emilj  and  others  who  had  commanded 
the  peasantry  were  shot  by  the  French ;  a  contribution  of 
170,000  sequins  was  required  from  the  city,  the  Monte  di 
Pieti  was  plundered,  the  plate  of  the  churches  seized,  and 
much  private  property  shared  the  same  fate.  Augereau, 
who  was  sent  to  Verona,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
Bonaparte,  saying  that  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  country 
around  had  been  shamefully  plundered,  that  whole  villages 
were  depopulated,  families  wandering  about  without  a 
home,  &c.  (See  an  account  of  this  plunder  in  Bourienne's 
Memoirs^  Appendix  to  vol.  v. ;  and  also  in  Bonaparte's 
Correspondence,) 

The  Senate,  on  the  first  news  of  the  Verona  insurrection, 
despatched  two  deputies  to  Bonaparte,  who  met  him  atGriitz 
on  the  2ith  April.  They  had  with  him  a  long  and  pain- 
ful conference,  of  which  they  sent  a  report  to  Venice,  dated 
Gradiska,  28th  April,  and  which  is  a  most  important  docu- 
ment concerning  these  transactions.  Bonaparte  said  he 
had  offered  alliance  to  Venice  while  the  archduke  was  in 
arms  against  him,  but  now  he  should  dictate  the  law ;  he 
should  prove  another  Attila  to  Venice ;  that  Venice  must 
deliver  to  him  all  the  English  property,  send  away  the 
English  minister,  punish  all  those  who  had  insulted  the 
French,  release  all  state  prisoners,  and  he  ended  by  saying — 
•  But  your  government  is  old,  it  must  cease.*  He  inveighed 
against  the  abuses,  some  true  and  others  exaggerated,  ot  the 
Venetian  constitution.  In  the  mean  time  another  fatal  in- 
cident occurred  at  Venice.  A  French  armed  vessel  forced 
its  way  into  the  harbour,  against  the  express  regulations  of 
the  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  summons  of  the  port-officers. 
The  vessel  fell  against  a  Venetian  galliot  manned  by  Dal- 
matian sailors,  who,  drawing  their  cutlasses,  leaped  on 
board  the  Frenchman,  killed  several  men,  including  the 
commander,  and  wounded  others.  When  Bonaparte  heard 
of  this,  he  demanded  that  the  port  captain,  the  three  in- 
quisitors of  state,  and  other  persons  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  ordered  all  the  Venetian 
towns  of  the  Terra  Ferma  to  be  seized,  and  issued  a  turgid 
manifesto  dated  from  Palmanova,  declaring  war  against 
Venice. 

Venice  might  have  defended  itself,  but  there  were  some 
traitors  and  many  cowards  amongst  the  senators,  who  fancied 
that  they  could,  by  submitting  to  the  will  of  Bonaparte, 
avert  their  doom.  They  sent  away  their  Slavonian  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom  were  killed  in  attempting  to  resist 
the  order  to  embark  them  for  Dalmatia :  they  consented  to 
change  their  constitution,  and  at  last,  with  the  doge  at 
their  head,  abdicated  their  power;  and  as  the  people 
threatenetl  to  defend  the  old  system  of  government  against 
its  own  members,  the  Venetian  commander  of  the  lagoons 
■ent  boats  to  cam'  over  a  body  of  French  troops  into 
Venice.  A  Fort  of  democratic  council  was  formed ;  several 
millions  of  francs  were  paid  by  Venice  to  France.  Mean- 
time Bonaparte  ordered  the  Arsenal  to  be  stripped  of  every- 
thing ;  paintings,  statues,  and  MSS.  from  the  ducal  palace 
were  carried  to  France ;  200,000  senuins  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Modena  were  also  seized.  French  troops  sailed  on 
board  the  Venetian  ships  of  war  to  take  possession  of  CorfU 
and  the  other  islands,  while  the  Austrians  were  quietly  seiz- 
ing upon  Dalmstia  and  Istria,  according  to  the  secret  under- 


standing between  them  and  the  French.  The  trcatybf  whifi 
the  French  entered  Venice  and  the  old  government  wastb». 
lished  was  concluded  at  Milan  between  Bonaparte  and  thf 
envoys  of  the  Senate,  on  the  16th  May,  1797,  and  it  wasther 
ratified  by  tiie  municipal  council,  which  was  pro  temfnr 
the  sole  authority  of  the  state ;  but  Bonaparte  refused  u 
ratify  it,  sayinif  the  municipal  authority  had  not  sufEciert 
powers  for  giving  its  sanction.    On  the  26th  May  he  wi* 
negotiating  the  peace  with  the  emperor,  ofTenng  him  fir>l 
a  part  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  territon-. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  have  Veruie 
and  all  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige.     Bonaparte  wTo^' 
to  the  Directory,  that  *  the  Venetian  people  were  not  msiic 
for  liberty,  and  that  there  were  no  more  than  300  dero-.)- 
crats  in  aJl  Venice.'  If  that  was  the  case,  there  was  neifUr: 
justice  nor  reason  for  overthrowing  by  violence  the  old  r«> 
vemment.  The  definitive  treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  t;. 
Generals  Bonaparte  and  Clarke  on  one  side,  and  the  Qoo^rx 
Meerveldt  and  the  Marquis  del  Gallo,  the  Austrian  pi erj- 
potentiaries,  on  the  other,  at  the  village  of  Campofu.inic* 
near  Udine,  on  the  17th  October,  17U7.    Soon  after  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Venice  and  the  Venetian  territon. 
of  which  the  Austrians  quietly  took  possession,  and  \h^t 
of  the  Venetian  democrats  who  had  most  committed  thrm- 
selves  in  the  late  change  were  obliged  to  emiirrafe  to 
Milan,  manv  of  them  without  any  means  of  subsist enrt. 
The  doge  Nlanin,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  tint  magis- 
trates of  a  great  republic,  but  a  weak  man  totally  unfit  fnr 
the  times,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  fit  while  taking  \\:t 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Austria.  He  died  shortly  after.    Thus 
perished  the  republic  of  Venice,  after  an  existence  of  mure 
than  a  thousand  years. 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Venice 
chiefly — Botta,   Daru,  the  Rarolta   Cronalogica :   Bo: 

?arte's  Correspondence^  already  mentioned ;  and  Tiepol 
h'scorsi  nulla  Sioria  Veneta^  1B2G.) 
VENIE'RO,  DOME'NICO,  bom  at  Venice  in  1317,  of  i 
patrician  family,  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  espe- 
cially to  poetry.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bembo  and  otht^ 
learned  contemporaries.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  wn 
attacked  by  a  nervous  disease  which  rendered  him  an  in- 
valid for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Confined  to  his  apartm<oti 
for  many  years,  he  found  comfort  in  the  society  of  leaictd 
men  who  resorted  thither  to  converse,  debate,  and  compo« 
extempore  poetry.  These  meetings  were  the  origin  ortht 
*  Academia  V eneziana,*  instituted  in  1558,  of  whicH  Veniero, 
Federico  Badoaro,  and  Paolo  Manuzio  were  the  leidinf 
members. 

Veniero  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  remarkable  ior 
their  lively  conceptions  and  power  of  expression : — *  Rim* 
di  Domenico  Veniero  Senatore  Vcneziano  raccolte  ei 
illustrate  dall'  Abate  Pier  Antonio  Serassi,'  Bergamo.  17^*1. 
with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Veniero  fiowever  in- 
dulged at  times  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  and  conceits. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  acrostics  into  Italiu 
poetry.  He  translated  several  Odes  of  Horace,  which  we« 
published  by  Narducci,  together  with  translations  from  the 
same  Roman  writer  by  Annibal  Caro,  Trissino,  Giulio  Ca%al- 
canti,  and  others :  *  Odi  Diverse  di  Orazio  volgarizzate  di 
alcuni  nobilissimi  Ingegni,'  4to.,  Venice,  1605,  a  ver}-  nst 
edition. 

Veniero  died  in  1582.  His  brother  Ix>renzo  was  a  friend 
of  the  notorious  Pietro  Aretino,  and  like  him  wrote  obsceoc 
compositions.  MafPeo  Veniero,  son  of  I/)renzo,  bom  at 
Venice  in  1550,  was  an  elegant  poet  both  in  the  Itslisa 
language  and  in  his  native  Venetian  dialect.  His  Vene- 
tian poems  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  and  ver}-  free,  althouch 
the  author  held  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  whuh 
he  obtained  at  an  eariy  age  through  family  and  personi! 
interest,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  resided  in  hii 
see.  He  died  in  1586,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  vein. 
Among  his  Venetian  poems,  one  of  the  most  succe»A]i 
was  a  canzone  entitled  *  I-a  Strazzosa,*  or  '  TTie  Ra^r^ 
Beauty,*  which  is  a  very  humorous  parody  of  one  of 
Petrarch's  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura.  There  is  a  ven 
obscene  poem  entitled  *  Ia  Zafleta,'  falsely  attributed  to 
MaiTeo  Veniero,  but  which  was  published  in  1531,  lonr 
before  he  was  bom,  and,  it  appears,  by  his  father  LorcniP. 
(Oamba,  Collezione  di  Poett  Anticht  nel  Diaietto  Venf^ 
ziano ;  Haym,  Biblioteca  Jtaliana.)  The  Italian  poems  of 
Maffeo  and  his  brother  Luigi  have  been  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  the  poems  of  their  uncle  Domenico.  (Tlrabo^chi, 
Sioria  delta  litieratura  ItalianaJ) 
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VENl'RE  KAtllAa.  or  yrnire.  Ilie  name  til'  a  writ 
ptddn-Mcit  lo  iliv  ihonff  or  t)\het  TplumiLiK  officar,  cvni' 
^^iMkiitut  him  ■  III  cminp  to  comci '  ivctiire  iaxiikij  tlio  partial 
It  tnrtta  «t  Uii-  plnu!  tmmeil  tu  tlw  writ.  Ilie  vvnt  Uirnwd 
ut  o(  Uifr  fuilH'iil  piui;«w  uiwd  in  tite  Exchequer  agBinat 
uMii*  having  iinviloKu  of  pArlinnicnt.  ItmariUtia  br 
^^IDtilafaJ  t(i  uauifl  {u-rton*  lo  upjicAr  who  aK  tFlurfced 
Mtlli  a  nii'>ifini>ittioiif,  &c.  (4  Bl.,  c.  £).j  But  the  purfKuie 
la  nlkic^i  lliv  nrit  liw  boftii  generally  applied,  imd  in  ic- 
'lucli  It  i*  Kcnvmll^  kuiiwu,  ia  in  wmmuuing 
'e  for  llie  ordfnaiy  Irial  of  civil  csusm. 
I  Thii  Sorm  on  *U«ll  occiuiuiM  now  eliargva  Ibc  KhvrilT  to 
uuwe  to  oume  bcru  forthwilh  twclvu  soui)  ami  lawlii) 
•nof  Uk>  body  ot  your  couiitv,i]iiniifi«d  according  tu  law, 
id  who  on  nowixc  or  kin  cillivr  tu  A  B.  Ihu  plaintiff,  or 
I>,  tbv    dereadaiil.  to  maltt    a   evrtaiii   Jury  ef    Uiu 

bolw««ii  the  parties  alorcoaiil  of  a  plea  of , 

icau*v  aa  "■>"  ^i"  *aiil  dclcndoot  an  (he  caid  plainlitT. 
Awwu  wiioQi  Ihu  uiattvr  in  variance  it.  have  [ml  Ojem- 
lv««  apon  that  jiLiy.' 

iliii  writ  ia  IU(^d  out,  tiul  ic  not  acted  q)Kin,  the  court 
mmiiu;  tbat  tha  juront  have  bceo  MXiamoni-d  upon  it  mid 
IW  Aiwd  to  npp«ar  at  We«lnuTii(ler,  whrre  anticatly  t|ie 
\ai  h»eir  took  plauc.  At  Ui<-  aamv  time  anuther  writ 
HKS,  by  whii-h  lite  i>li«nffiM  coniiuanded  to  dinlmin  their 
nd«orj(;oads,orhavalt|Fir  hndirti,*i>as  to  compel  their 
nDsaranae.  either  btt'ore  the  court  al  aiulMettuimt  day,  or 
UK*  the  judjgea  of  aatue ot  NiM-priua,  irih«y  should  pre- 
Igqriy  cone  into  the  counly.  Thi*  i«  ao  arranged  that  the 
(Ctgea  alwayt  do  previoitaly  come  into  the  couiily.  and  the 
inr  are  Hitniiioneil  and  cauwul  to  appear  b«fore  them. 
(Tidd'i  Practicr;  Steplicn*  On  Vtiiadine :  B  Geo.  IV., 
,  W;  3&4Wm.  IV..C.  07.)  Uvva:  Vbnite.] 
VKNU)Ui«a(tTOQa;ly-fortifledlonn  in  the  provinca  of 
LiniburK,  in  tlie  kingoom  of  the  Nctherbuidi.  in  51'  22* 
'T.  lal.  Mid  6'  -1'  E.  foiiB..  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Maaa, 
rcr  nliJrh  there  ia  A  nying  briiigu  eonnecttng  the  town 
jitb  fort  St.  MiL'hael  on  the  lei)  baiik.  Ia  the  Muw  there 
pAfortifLvd  iiilAiid  called  the  Wacrt.  The  lovm  luu  be- 
and  six  Ihouwuid  inlialiilanis,  )>ait  of  whom  are 
1  the  tianiit^trede  and  port  In  notue  manul'ac- 
i»  w«ll  Hitualed  for  tntde,  and  haa  a  convetiient 
kixiit.  ao  that  it  aervci  aa  a  deiiM  for  mereliandiw  Ihim 
'  -Quntriei  on  tiie  banka  of  ihe  Maaa  aiid  Ihu  llliine. 
»  lo  have  been  tonnerly  a  place  of  §T*«ter 
lan  it  is  now.  it  Imvine  been  n  member  of  the 
ealic  l.eagtit.  In  the  nar  of  the  SpauUli 
_  waa  taken  (rom   the   Ki'ench  by  the  allied 

under  the  duke  of  Marlboroueh,  in  170'X  which  wa« 
irst  campaign.     It  wa*  eeded  lo  thi>  Dutch  by  the 
jaty  of  Ulrechl.    [Hassel ;  Canoabicli;  Stein.; 

VENtraA.       [BASILICiTA.] 

NTLNTILA'GO,  a  genus  i-ouBisting  of  only  n  single  »pe- 
of  ulanta,  of  the  natural  order  of  HhamnaceiE.  The 
_  t  ij  s-purlcd ;  Ihc  corol  5-petallcd  ;  stanaeni  5 ;  i;erm 
tc«lled,  bid  ill  the  vivnulaled  flat  disk ;  style  ^i-cleft. 
tniajii  half  superior,  globose,  long-winged,  I-sceded. 
^btyo  erect  witlt  perijmerm.  Tlie  species  V.  madcnu 
gitaua  ia  couuuoa  in  diacrent  parts  of  India,  Ooni  the 
UUDsulato  the  north-western  provinces;  it  ia  also  found 
1  the  Indian  i&landi.  as  it  ia  figured  and  described  by 
"iDph.,  'Herb.  Aiiib.'  5, 1.  2,  by  the  uaine  of  Funis  viuu- 
ia.  It  Ibi'nw  a  large  climbing  shrub  with  KlitT  branciies  i 
PToflen  diccdoua,  with  flowers  liav tug  an  ofTunaive  smell, 
jBt  unlike  tlml  of  SterciiUa  fo^lida. 

SVENTILATION.       nVARMlNU  ASnVKNTlI.AT10.V.] 

f  VENTIMI'GI.l.V.    [San  Raao.l 

I'VENTHICLE.     [Hkakt.] 

LVENTRICUIJTES,  a  genus  of  spongoidZoopliyta-pro- 
svd  by  Dr.  Mnntell  for  species  found  in  the  tretaeeuus 
'  eiB,wbu«(;  porous  ttasue  is  penetrated  bydwtinct,  oflen 
^  (btamiiia.  amuiged  with  more  or  Igm  of  regularity, 
mtnculites  radiatu*.  Manlell.  'Geol.  of  SuHxex.'pl.  ID, 
^  V.  Itenetlitt;.  pJ.  13,  of  tlie  mme  work,  are  examples 
Kiuuntly  found  in  ohsJk  and  the  flint  nodules  imbedded 

r^'ENTKILOQUISM     aitetally  '  bell^-speaking  ;■  from 

Iw,  the  bally ;  and  toauor,  I  »p*ak)  i»  a  vocal  mimicry 

amid«,  by  which  an  Dluiiun  la  prudueed  on  the  hearer 

the  wund  comes,  not  from  the  mimic,  liul  from  some 

appixivii;it«  »<wice.     Tlie    varioui   phenomena  of 

mioucry  may  be  conveniently  eoRsiilered  tinder  two 

d  bea^  vu. :   1st,  Tlie  tinipk  imitation  of  the 

P.  C;.  No.  16*7. 
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Toioea  of  pemM»,  of  animal*,  of  muaieal  instrom«Dla,  lad 
Other  sounds  and  noiatu  of  even- dcacriplioii,  io  wbi^  ao 
tll»«toii  is  intended,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  the  imitalian 
avowedly  and  iierccptibly  come*  l^oin  the  tuimie ;  and  2ml, 
The  iuutaliun  ol  those  voice*.  Kiiuidii.  and  notse^  not  a* 
oiigiunling  in  the  mimic,  bntinaome  other,  an  apprapri- 
at«  souree  at  a  Kivcn  or  varying  distance,  in  any  or  even 
in  several  direcliorw  succwsivcly.  And  when  theee  imita- 
tions are  made  without  tn«viii((  the  month,  feature*,  or 
btidy,  the  lUumve  efleol  of  Iho  mimicry  is  enhaiioed.  The 
tarms  mimicry,  or  igulalkon.  are  commonly  adopted  to  de- 
sigiiate  cirnrls  under  the  former  KCHoal  head  nhem  no  il- 
luaiou  is  iitleuded,  while  the  term  venlriloijuiam  diitia- 
Kuishes  thoM  under  tiie  latter  where  an  illusion  ia  pro- 

Tb«  varioua  kinda  of  divination  nniODgst  the  iialions  of 
(intii|uity  which  were  "taled  by  the  priesinood  to  b«  by  a 
apiril,  a  familiar  Kpiril,  or  a  spirit  of  divination,  are  now 
Kiipposed  to  liave  been  elt'eeted  by  meant,  of  vcntriloi]uiim. 
Divination  by  n  familinr  spirit  can  tie  tracked  through  a 
long  peiiud  of  time.  By  reference  lo  Ltfiltrtui,  u.  6, 
'21,  it  will  be  seen  tlwt  the  Mosaic  law  Ibrbaila  the 
ilebtcwa  to  consult  tliose  having  I'aniitiar  spirtli^  and  to 
put  to  death  Uie  putscwur.  The  Mowue  law  \ 
about  fifteen  hundred  yi 
familiar  spirit  n 
the  prophet  Isaiah  drnwia  powerful  tllastnition  f^ora  Ibc 
kind  of  voice  hoard  insnch  divinalJoii.  see  IwtaA,  xx.  4. 
In  the  Aett  ttfthe  Apauiift,  xvi.  \%  mention  is  roada  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  familiar  suirit  meeting  the  Apostlci 
m  U)c  city  of  I'hilippi  in  Macedonia.  And  St.  Uhiyiiostom 
and  other  early  Caihen  of  the  Christian  Church  mention 
diviiisdion  by  a  familiar  npirit  as  practised  In  their  day. 
Tlie  pmotice  of  similiu:  divination  ii  still  common  in  the 
East,  and  is  even  practised  omoiigsl  the  Esi^uimaux.  This 
divination  by  a  familiar  spirit  has  beeu  practised  upward* 
of  three  thuuiand  yean. 

The  witch  of  KiudoT  divined  by  a  familiar  ti{nr)t;  1  Savt. 
xwiui.7,  inUcbrfwa^H — ;0b.)  The  word  ia  also  odopUd 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  doignate  those  persons,  whetlier 
male  or  female,  in  whom  there  is  a  familiar  Rpiril.  The 
plural  of  3^i«  is  riU\H— Oboth,  which  in  the  Septuagint 
version  ol'  ihe  Scriiilures  is  mostly  rendercil  by  Ihu  Greek 
'&yywrrinfii9avs,  which  is  compounded  of  tr,  ill.  vairrn|i, 
the  belly,  and  fiAduc,  speech,  and  eorrc^ponds  with  the 
woM  venlriloquiMQ.  Tlus  renderin;^  of  Uic  Hebrew  in  tlie 
BeptuHgint,  Professor  Lee  accounts  for  by  Uie  muttering  of 
those  having  a  familiar  spirit — the  ^^^ :  see  bis  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  or  '  Thes.  Heb.'  Geaeuii,  sittt  voce. 

The  Greeks  practised  a  mode  of  divination  termed  gas- 
tromancy.  from  yarrr^p,  llie  belly,  and  ^uivne,  a  prophet ; 
where  tlie  diviner  replied  without  moving  bis  lipa,  so 
that  the  conHulter  believed  he  heard  the  actual  voice  of  a 
spirit  speaking  from  its  residence  within  the  priest's  belly. 
St.  Cli^sostora  adopts  the  same  Greek  word  as  the  tntns- 
lalors  of  tile  Se)itna^at  version  to  designate  the  divinera 
by  familiar  spirits,  viz.  'ByvooTTiiupSiiuc. 

The  Septuagint  rendering  ol  the  Hebrew  has  caused 
many  learned  theologians  to  doubt  the  actual  appearance 
of  Samuel's  ghost,  and  lo  infer  that  the  whole  scene  was  a 
clever  impotiilioii  on  the  dispirited  king  by  the  witch's 
skill  in  ventriloquy.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  con- 
text. For  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  wnole  nan-stive  of 
interview  with  the  witch  at  the  opening  of  his  cam- 
pal^  compared  with  the  events  of  it  detailed  in  1  j>a«t. 
xviu..  and  three  following  chapters,  it  may  be  remarked, 
lal,  That  Saul  deems  the  appearance,  which  the  woman 
stales  she  i^ees  and  which  uie  describes,  lo  be  Samuel's 
ghoiit.  2nd.  Tliat  it  is  left  uncertain  whether  Saul  atler- 
woids  saw  the  ^host  at  all.  3rd,  That  the  reply  by  divina- 
tion consists  chiefly  in  oracular  echoes  to  Saul's  que!>lions, 
aided  by  the  recorded  statements  which  he  incidentally 
made  to  her.  4Ui,  The  prophetic  pan  of  the  reply  wa* 
but  imperfeclly  fulfilled.  Tile  reply  prophesied  three  dis- 
tinct things.  1,  That  Israel  with  Sau)  was  to  be  delivered 

lo  the  Philistines'  hands ;  2.  Saul  and  hia  sous  were  tD 

e  on  the  morrow ;  and  3.  The  army  of  Israel  was  to  be 
dchvered  into  the  Philistines'  hands  (see  v.  30).  It  is  true 
the  army  was  defeated,  and  probably  nearly  annihilated  on 
Iheir  retreat,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain.  But 
Israel  was  not  delivered  into  the  Philiatinej'  hands;  the  r< 

quest  was,  tl    '   ' 
the  peaceable  ii 
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Holy  Land,  leaying  th«  Philigtines  in  quiet  pOBsession  of 
Beth-ihan  and  its  surrounding  towns,  where  indeed  they 
had  been  tolerated  from  the  first  occupation  of  the  Holy 
Land  by  the  Jews.  And  from  all  the  circumstances  nu> 
rated,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  occurred,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  Saul's  death  took  place  on  the  morrow 
of  his  interview  with  the  witch.  Thus  out  of  three  thing^s 
which  were  prophesied,  we  can  be  certain  only  that  one 
came  to  pass,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circum- 
stances, occasions  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
ghost's  appearance,  and  the  Septuagint  rendering  points  to 
vcntriloqmsm  as  the  means  of  effecting  the  imposition. 

The  earliest  description  of  a  ventriloquial  illusion  in 
modern  days  is  that  performed  by  Louis  Brabant,  valet- 
de-chambre  of  Francis  L  Louis  Brabant  was  denied  the 
hand  of  an  heiress  by  her  father.  Soon  after  the  father 
died,  and  Louis  calls  on  the  widow,  determined  to  swindle 
her  out  of  her  consent  by  the  agency  of  ventriloquism. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  her  house  when  she  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  coming  from  on  high ;  it  was  that  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  saying,  *Give  my  daughter  to  Louis 
Brabant :  he  is  rich,  and  has  an  excellent  character.  I 
am  suffering  a  severe  but  just  punishment  in  purgatory 
because  I  opposed  a  suitable  marriage.  Do  what  I  re- 
commend, and  I  then  shall  ascend  to  heaven.'  Some 
minutes  altenvards  I^uis  Brabant,  who  had  been  waiting 
in  an  antechamber,  was  ushered  into  the  widow's  pre- 
sence, but  no  one  suspected  that  he  had  counterfeited  the 
voice  of  the  deceased.  The  wish  from  purgatory  was 
obeyed  by  an  immediate  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
Thus  flur  successful,  it  wtis  now  indiimensable  for  Bra- 
bant to  have  money  at  command ;  and  he  soon  decided 
•on  a  ventriloquial  expedient  for  that  purpose.  A  rich 
banker,  named  Comu,  who  had  acquired  great  wealth  by 
unscrupulous  means,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  the 
penalties  with  which  a  future  life  threatened  him,  was 
thought  by  Brabant  to  be  a  fit  person  to  be  frightened 
out  of  some  of  his  wealth  by  the  agency  of  ventriloquy. 
He  managed  to  obtain  an  interview,  in  which  he  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  to  a  future  life,  with  its  rewarcfs 
and  punishments ;  and  spoke  of  spectres,  demons,  pur- 
gatory, and  hell  itself,  wnen  he  observed  the  banRefs 
countenance  expressive  of  deep  emotion.  He  paused, 
and  in  the  interval  of  silence  a  fcarf\il  voice  was  heard, 
saying  that  he  had  come  for  some  minutes  from  the  fires 
of'^  purgatorj',  where  he  had  long  been  suffering,  and 
woiud  remain  until  his  son  terminated  his  penalties  by  an 
act  of  beneficence ;  adding  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  should  be  given  to  Brabant  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  those  Christians  who  had  fkllen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  M.  Comu  was  much  terrified,  but 
he  did  not  comply ;  and  Brabant  found  it  necessary  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit.  And  now  it  was  not  only  the  fkther  s 
voice,  but  dso  those  of  his  deceased  friends,  many  of  \yhom 
he  at  once  recognised,  deafening  him  with  their  solicitation 
for  his  future  nappiness,  and  threatening  liim  with  the 
most  severe  punishments  awaiting  him  if  he  refused  to 

Jierform  the  act  of  beneficence  required.  All  the  saints  of 
he  calendar  were  invoked,  the  tumult  increased,  and  over- 
whelming the  banker,  he  gave  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
Brabant  for  the  purchase ;  and  of  course  the  cunning  ven- 
triloquist applieu  the  money  to  his  own  purposes. 

Tlic  work  of  M.  TAbb^  de  la  Chapelle,  published  1772, 
descriptive  of  the  feats  of  Baron  Meng[en  at  Vienna,  and  of 
M.  St.  Gille  near  Paris,  claims  attention.  Baron  Mcngen 
made  a  doll  with  moveable  lips,  which  he  could  controlby 
his  hand  under  its  dress.  With  this  doll  he  held  witty  and 
satirical  dialogue.  Tlie  author  of  this  article  saw  a  similar 
thing  in  the  streeti*  of  lA)ndoa  about  twenty  ^ears  since,  in 
which  a  very  sparkling  dialogue  was  held  with  the  doll  by 
an  itinerant  ventiiloqmst. 

Baron  Mengen  said  he  owed  his  art  to  a  passion  for 
counterfeiting  the  cries  of  animals  and  the  voices  of  per- 
sons. That  the  passion  manifested  itself  in  early  life ;  and 
that  he  had  the  power  of  imitating  sounds  so  accurately  as 
to  make  them  appear  to  come  from  other  places  than  his 
own  mouth. 

M.  St.  Gille,  in  1771,  made  an  experiment  to  test  his 
ventriloquial  talent  before  MM.  Leroy  and  Fouchy,  com- 
miauoners  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  many 
other  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
periment was  to  show  that  M.  St.  Gille's  mimici}'  of 
founds  VM  so  perfect  as  to  produce  illusion.    For  this 


purpose  it  wis  reported  that  a  spirit's  voice  was  at  tinsi 
heard  in  the  environs  of  St.  Germain,  and  that  the  torn- 
mission  was  appointed  to  verify  the  fact  and  to  discove 
the  cause.  All  the  company  were  in  the  secret  enrtpr 
one  lady,  who,  without  sumcting  it,  was  to  be  the  subjed 
of  the  illusion.  They  all  dined  in  the  country  in  the  open 
air,  and  while  they  were  at  table  a  voice,  as  of  a  spirit  im. 
pended  in  the  air,  addressed  the  lady :  now  it  seemed  at 
the  top  of  the  trees ;  then  descending,  it  approached  her— 
then  receding,  it  plunged  into  the  ground,wnenee  it  ceased 
not  to  make  itself  heard.  The  conversation  was  sartained 
upwards  of  two  hours  with  such  adroitness  that  the  lidy 
was  fully  convinced  she  had  talked  with  a  sylph;  aad 
when  the  illusion  veas  explained  to  her,  ahe  doutited  if  it 
were  an  illusion. 

M.  St.  Gille,  like  Baron  Mengen,  made  no  secret  of  hii 
art,  but  referred  it  all  to  mimicry,  for  which  he  had  s 
strong  propensity.  The  French  Academy  adopted  tht 
views  contained  in  the  statements  of  these  two  ventiik^- 
quists,  viz.,  that  the  art  consists  in  an  accurate  imitation  of 
any  given  sound  as  it  reaches  the  ear. 

Dugald  Stewart  also  adopted  these  views  and  gave  then 
the  sanction  of  his  great  name.  The  phrenological  expla- 
nation agrees  with  Dugald  Stewart's  (see  a  paper  in  PAren, 
Joiirn.,  vol.  i.).  Adopting  these  views,  jphyaologists  have 
offered  a  variety  of  possible  actions  of  tne  vocal  organs  to 
explun  its  production ;  and  some  have  even  supposed  s 
peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  as  necetssry, 
but  have  wisely  omitted  to  specify  what.  Many  physio- 
logists think  that  ventriloquism  is  vocally  producea  bj 
speaking  during  inspiration  of  the  breath,  it  is  poi^ble  ti 
speak  during  inspiration,  and  it  may  be  occasional!/ 
adopted ;  but  close  observation  on  many  public  ventrib-  I 
quists,  and  private  friends  who  can  ventriloquize,  con- 
vinces the  author  of  this  article  that  the  general  currrnt  of 
utterance  is,  as  in  ordinar}'  speech,  on  an  expiration  of  the 
breath. 

Adopting  the  views  of  the  French  Academy,  some  havt 
thought  that  the  vocal  means  of  effectine  the  requind 
imitation  consist  in  a  skilful  management  of  the  echoes  of 
sound.  Unfortunately  however  for  this  theory,  an  echo 
merely  repeats  what  is  already  produced ;  and  several  vcs- 
triloquists,  including  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  have  produced 
the  vocal  illusion  while  walking  in  the  streets. 

Baron  Mengen  thus  describes  his  mode  of  speakiof 
when  the  voice  was  to  seem  to  come  from  his  doU :— '1 
press  my  tongue  against  the  teeth,  and  thus  circumacribr 
a  cavity  between  my  left  cheek  and  teeth,  in  which  the 
voice  is  produced  by  the  air  held  in  reser\'e  in  tJhe  pha- 
r}'nx  (s^osi'er).  The  sounds  thus  receive  a  hollow  sad 
muffied  tone,  which  causes  them  to  appear  to  come  fh)a 
a  distance.'  The  Baron  says  it  is  necessary  to  well  manage 
the  breath,  and  to  respire  as  seldom  as  possible. 

It  was  observed  that  M.  St.  Gille  appeared  fatigued 
af\er  long  exertion,  when  the  vocal  illusion  became  loi 
perfect.  Those  ventriloquists  with  whom  the  author  of 
this  article  has  conferred  have  acknowledged  fatigue  ia 
the  chest,  which  they  have  attributed  to  the  extremeh 
slow  expiration  of  the  breath.  M.  St.  Gille  was  observca 
to  cougn  very  frequently.  The  ventriloquists  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  also  frequently  cough,  especially  Mr.  Love,  aiif 
from  a  tickling  in  the  throat. 

Now  in  order  to  arrive  at  exact  and  po^tivc  knowledp 
of  the  modifications  of  voice  termed  ventriloquism,  it  a 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  distinctions  of  voesl 
sound  ;  and  to  know  how  the  organs  act  in  prodnciDC 
those  vocal  modifications,  it  is  necesaary  to  know  how  the 
breath  is  vocalized  in  all  its  distinctions  of  pitch*  lood- 
ness,  and  quality,  by  the  ordinary  actions  or  the  vocsl 
organs. 

In  ordinary  language  we  speak  of  noise,  of  sound,  sad 
of  musical  sound ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young*  adopts  thorn 
terms  in  illustrating  the  mechanical  causes  of  spunds:— 
*  A  quill  striking  against  a  piece  of  wood  causes  a  noiie; 
but  striking  successively  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  or 
of  a  comb,  a  continued  sound ;  and  if  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  are  at  equal  distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ro- 
tation is  constant,  a  musical  sound.*    {Led,  Aw.  PAi7.) 

The  general  terms  pitch,  loudness,  quality,  and  dura- 
tion embrace  all  the  distinctions  which  the  musician  (fis- 
covers  in  musical  sounds,  and  which  he  employs  in  hie 
art.  Tlie  distinguislung  feature  of  musical  sound  is  iti 
uniform  pitch  throughout  its  dumtion«   And.  ft/cousticatly 


toraJ  tovint  pitcli,  loiulncw.  uunlLlv.  ami  iliin>> 
Knibnwu  all  llu  liialiar.tioas  tironl  id  ordmnrv 
ThaK  nuundndilft!!  t'nim  Uu  maaicnl  in  tim  jnluli 
jrvKi^iiiic  Ihrutij^hout  llivir  iltiraJliiii,  M  Uia  hu> 
»  in  ipcahing.  und  Uic  voicna  nf  qundru^icila. 
LooiuIiuilU]^.  sukIi  huuiiiIh  ue  isunipuMil  of  nn  oneifUKl 
pmbw  iir  iaiiialae*  or  ooioeM  iHwItiaed  lu  equal  Utiiei. 
^d  from  this  circuBHtuioc  pitch,  in  the  itrictiy  cnuaical 
IpttT  U  not  a  pruporty  of  urilinuy  »outul. 
k-Th«  ^iMial  Urain  loudfuwo  aud  onitlitv  embracn  all  Uio 
|Htineli<itui  boMid  in  n  noiM.  m  in  thn  coiliiion  ol'  iwo  in- 
itio aliakii.  T)i«  muiacoUuy  ctdtinan  of  Ihe  ulappor 
liiiat  a  bell  ii  n  noinv,  but  this  mura  iwiw  iit  imtnolialely 
)lo**cd  by  ibc  niiicinK  sound  of  thr  bsl),  which  i*  *  imi- 
mu.  I'ltcJi  anil  dunitioii  cmi  acarcvlj  lie  c«n< 
la  b«ilofi^tig  to  uommoii  noiM.  ThBK  w»  hi>v«  ;— 
'I.  NoiHC  irboM  oudiblo  duliaclioan  or*  cdniprchvadvd 
■lar  Ibv  KcncnU  lernut  Ivudiicw  und  ijuajiljr. 
n.  Coinmon  MHind,  whose  audibk  duttiiidioiM  aw  com* 
1  ondcT  th«  EBnonl  Itrm*  londncH,  quality,  dit- 
_  I.  aod  eviT-taryin?  pituh. 
>1U.  MuM(»J  KUUDd,  vrhote  uodil)l«  distinctioiM  nre  coni- 
nhand^  under  thci  i(«n<-jid  Icnm  loiulni'M,  quality,  durs- 
ta.  «nd  an  unirorn)  piteh- 

tPtiaiiatioii,  or  the  production  of  voitw,  if  a  reuilt  nf  ao- 
Hu  t&kiitii  p\Mti  undrr  tiro  distinct  elitHW*  of  law*,  vis, : 
iTh«  ordinary  mcehanicul  Utv«  of  BOuiutioc  \  iiid,  2.  Tbi 
ilo^iu&l  Ian*  of  muRGiilar  motertient.  The  Ailjusl- 
*  "  ■  vopbI  mcchaniiun  to  ho  anted  on  hr  the  exu- 

.._  _. jt  taiflt  by  actions  under  tlio  latter  pan*;  tt»U 

ho[)at)un  w  the  nbkiII  or  lh»  iv-ution  of  thn  mochaninn 
n  the  rnrrant  of  air,  by  mechtuiitAl  movenienlji  under  Ule 
Knt-r  Iaw»,  [I^ahynx  ;  Sr*MiteiLj  The  plloh  of  1h« 
Dice  eweniiatly  di'p^nd*  on  the  Icnwon  of  tint  rocnl  hmi- 
"  ■:#:  thn  louUnem  on  tlwi  cirtL-nl  of  eiwurinon  of  lliti 
1  lii;nment>  in  tlielr  viljrtillon ;  the  dumtion  on  Ihe 
Inuance  of  the  voealinng  wium*  :  and  the  qitnlity  oo 
%  OTKAtiiMtion  of  the  Iniynx,  luid  nlra  on  the  form  und 
Ic  of  the  VDC«!  tube.  Now  Ihe  form  and  aitv  of  this  tube 
1  bu  alturcd  in  various  wnj*.  as  by  dilating  or  conlntct- 
t  tl»  pIiiuynK  [Pharynx];  by  diJnlinft  or  cnntrading 
t  uoulb  [Moi.-ni3;  by  contnwunK  the  eaniioiiniealloh 
""¥*«!  the  pharyiuc  and  niooth  »o  a*  to  mn\ir  Ihem  din- 
t  chamber*,  or  by  dilstinc  the  opening  sc  lu  In  lllrow 
_  n  into  one,  whii-h  in  chirfy  effected  l^  ntovtmeotB  of 
«  Mtl  palate ;  bv  altering'  the  form  of  the  mon1h>  curity, 
Jtieh  i«  prodnceii  by  Tonring  the  position  of  the  looffnc. 
will  be  found  that  eiii:Ii  of  these  modifications  of  tltc 
nd  lube  confen  a  pacuTiarity  of  quality  to  tite  voice. 
I  lhe«i  hownTf  r  arc  vocal  or  laryngeal  sound*. 
Bounds  can  be  prodntcd  in  the  votal  lube  apart  tVom 
e  larynx.  TftPW  ar«  not  vocjil  sotinds.  Some  of  thum 
iwevcr  may  be  of  «  deflnite  nnd  iinifnrm  piteli,  white 
hers  are  mtn  noises,  as  nurtling,  whispuring,  gurgling, 
histling,  ffloring,  tind  many  others. 
Vow  as  every  midibiUty  cnmcs  tinder  the  dnfMH  of 
"  e,  sound,  or  tUnak-al  sound,  and  as  each  vnricly  under 
«  clauses  is  producible  by  the  vocal  apparatus  nf  man, 
.  I  an  obvious  conclusion  tbnt  ^n  ordinary  vocal  ajipn- 
tiui  is  all  that  is  required  1o  vocalize  the  mimeUO  Con- 
dons of  Ihc  ventriioqiiiBt.  A  larjnx  capable  of  pro- 
eing  It  larger  compass  of  voice  than  another  liiu  a  greater 

._....  ^iihin  its  oower  Of  imitation. 

e  to  the  nic« 


M«  of  [ntch  within  its  power  of  imitation. 
A  peison  having  an  ear  acutely  perceptive  to  the  nic« 
~  ictiont  of  sounds  may,  by  a  little  ptuelion,  imitate 
.>_  __^.,_     Those  persons  howaver  who 


inds  ivith  accumcy.    Those  persons 

endowed  with  the  inenlsl  reqaisitcs,  which  con- 

IcTise  de»ire  to  oiitnic  coupritd  with  the  ithillty 

Hilmiitic  idea*,  uic  able  to  iutiUti.'  sunndi)  at 

and  without  previous  practice.    Pawing  from 

Ion  of  sounds,  ss  that  of  linife-KrindiniC,  sDwin(( 

jng  wood,  ttic  voices  of  animals  and  nicu,  vm  pro- 

to  trtai  of  thoso  iUusioiiB  wlwre  Iho  voice  so  per- 
tly count  erfcits  the  reality  iniondcd,  that  it  nppcnrs  not 
''~'~~-  Ihjm  Iho  mimic,  but  from  un  appropriate  ooiirce, 
direction  and  at  whatever  distance  that  !iouri:e 
.be  r««cikC4'  of  ventriloquy  consists  in  crcatina 
lo  [lie  distance  nnd  dircctiuit  whence  a  iwind 
jd  ;  whl<5b  are  thus  exjilained  : — 
met.    Wti  ilo  not  hem  the  di»t*ncc  which  a 


ntiiuiLlina  til(^  LhMaiicu  (it  uiiLUuimiju  tlimi  u{  laanVtu 
snundn.  In  apntogy  (br  such  an  Ttror  th«  ordihfiiy  hn- 
gniutv  \».  '  It  8i!«ined  too  loud  to  ittm*  so  f»r,'  or  '  It 
jwnnvtl  too  neap  to  be  so  ftunt  n  -ound,'  as  the  aa*  tuny 
be.  Both  of  which  arc  apalogfesfor  an  vrronMnnjoilg- 
nieitl,  and  not  for  heaj'niv;. 

NoAr  miindi  arc  Iniider  than  distant  ones.  Now  by  pro- 
serving  the  siinio  pitch,  quality,  srid  fliiriiliim,  bill  Willi  an 
aocuralely  graduated  reduction  r>t  '  i.>nn: 

ingn  pMnncclive  fifth* term  i^"-   i"  fimV 

be  crt^nteo,  which.  litUiQi;  in  ffli'<  nil 

•UKKest  to  the  mind  a  eoiutantl,!  in'  il.u 

sound's  source,  lo  this  way  Mr.  L,,., , -.i...  ;,.t,i,  ul.ilily, 
produces  Hii  iraitalicrn  of  a  recMlmg  nuichiniui  <.[) in^'  ttiu 
fiour  »o  perl'ecl  as  to  sppeikr  a  reality. 

An  etfbfl  of  ■  similar  chnroder,  but  in  wliich  the  lourrQ 
of  sound  is  apiiroachlni;,  is  producitd  at  Ihe  Vicatro  in  the 
representation  of  Macbeth.  A  military  hand  is  fidoOy 
heard,  which  frrBdnnlljr  increases  in  loiiilness,  sumjtbe  t« 
the  mind  tlus  apiiroach  from  a  ermt  distance  nf  the  vlo- 
torioiw  army  of  Macbeth,  imtiT  the  (irdinary^  degree  of 
loudifCM  sugtiTfts  iti  proximity,  when  the  anny  immediidGlii 
comes  jipon  the  stage. 

Lonibcss  IK  n  proprty  of  sound  which  has  not  yd  liad 
jnitiue  done  to  iU  impurtanei:  in  th^  schoulx  of  musio  and 
elocution.  It»  iionienclalurc  is  vague  and  menBTc.  and  ll 
can  scarcclr  he  said  to  have  a  notation,  The  auUior  of 
this  BTttcIe  haa  observed  that  one  Of  the  higli  cxcellencsM 
which  singen  of  gcniiit  have  (matched  beyond  th»  rule* 
of  art  has  been  a  stcilfht  manngcment  of  the  de^cs  nf 
vocal  luudnesB,  and  a  nice  adaptation  of  (hem  to  aid  the 
meindy  in  exprcwing  the  intended  feeling.  The  varietiei 
of  loiiilncu  remain  still  unmeaKirrd,  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
silions  in  loudness  made  b;f  miuuckf  prrformen  suggest 
that  iheiw  dislioctions  are  ill  perceived.  It  ts  true  that 
the  total  ctFttct  of  a  gmduntcd  Kriei  or  «calo  of  loudncH! 
is  popularly  full,  as  in  tlie  cited  illusions  of  Mr.  I.ove  and 
the  Macbeth  march ;  but  besides  feeliiig  llii^  general 
effect,  hi:,  whose  car  U  sensilivc  to  minute  dvgrcus  of 
loudness,  ptjrcelves  also  the  ctuso  rclatlonsliips  of  tho<e 
decrees  to  etich  other,  just  as  iho  mnAcian  perceives  ttU 
successive  intervals  of  nilcb  of  which  a  melody  is  compoMd. 

The  estimate  then  wWh  is  bmied  of  the  distance  wh'ieb 
a  raund  has  (mvepcd  before  reaching  tb?  ear  is  a  judj;- 
racnt  of  the  mind  formed  hy  comparing  a  present  percep- 
tion (by  hearing)  wilh  the  remi-'mnrance  of  a  former  louS- 
iicw>  in  connectioa  with  its  known  distance. 

II.  Di>*cr/cvn.— The  direction  whence  a  sound  comM 
seems  to  be  judged  of  by  JKc  t^tfht  or  left  ear  receiving 
the  stronger  impresMon,  wtiicl)  nowever ,  can  only  laku 
place  when  the  sounds  sourec  is  in  a  plane,  or  ilearlv  so. 
with  a  line  pasihig  through  both  ears.  It  U  fiuniltarly 
known  tliat  a  penon  In  a  bouse  tannol  by  thti  noiae  of  tA 
approaching  carriage  judge  with  ccrUiinTywbclher  it  i« 
coming  from  the  right  or  lefl.  He  accurately  judge*  it  fo 
be  approacliiug,  paasing.  or  receding,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  grftilatioiu  of  loiulnesi,  but  is  unable  to  decide 
with  certainly  whether  its  approach  or  recession  U  from 
op  or  down  the  slrtct.  Common  eitperienoe  shows  tile 
judjjmcnt  to  be  more  fallible  concernine  the  direction  Ihu 
the  dislanoe  Of  sounds.  Professor  Mueller  of  Berlin  vtaks 
in  bis  '  Pliysiology '  that  Venlurini's  expfriments,  detwJcd 
iu  Voigt's  '  Mag.,'  bd-  ii,,  demonstiatc  the  impossibility 
under  certain  circumstances  of  estimating  whence  a  soimd 
comes  to  the  tar.  Now  without  i;nt«ring  upon  the  muiiU 
nf  thojic  valuable  expttrimeiit«,  enough  haa  been  above 
stated  to  show  lliat  we  do  not  bear,  but  that  we  judge,  tlij 
direction  a  sound  ba&  travelled  frtim  its  source  on  rciichi^f 
the  ear. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  the  writer  of  this  articlij  cou- 
flrnis  its  tmlh  &om  observations  made  butli  in  publie  and 
in  piivole  ventriloquy,  that  the  vcntiiloqujst  indicates  eilluu- 
dirceily  or  indiruetly  Uie  direction  wliich  he  wi^cs  hip 
audience  to  believe  tlie  sound  in  coming.  Thiu  they 
direcUy  indicate  it  by  words,  stich  as — '  Are  you  up 
iJiore  f  '  Hp  is  up  the  chimney.'  '  H^  js  in  iha  cellar," 
'  Aio  you  down  there  i"  «c.  Aiul  they  indirecHy  iii^icatc 
it  by  iomc  ttiiggestive  circumstance,  as  an  action  or  ^eslurib 
2K  '.J 
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which  is  so  skilfully  unobtrusive  and  natural  as  to  effect 
its  object  without  being  discovered.  Thus,  when  the  ven- 
triloquist looks  or  listens  in  Aiy  direction,  or  even  simply 
turns  towards  any  point,  as  if  he  expected  sound  to  cotae 
thence,  the  attention  of  an  audience  is  by  that  means  in- 
stantly directed  also  to  the  same  place.  Thus,  before  a 
sound  is  produced,  the  audience  expect  it  to  come  in  the 
suggested  direction.  And  the  ventriloquist  has  merely  by 
his  adjustment  of  vocal  loudness  to  indicate  the  necessary 
distance,  when  a  misjudgment  of  the  audience  will  complete 
the  illusion  which  he  has  begun. 

The  effect  which  is  produced  on  sound  by  its  travelling 
from  a  distance  is  observed  to  be — 

1.  That  its  loudness  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

2.  That  its  pitch  remains  unaltered. 

3.  That  its  Quality  or  tone  is  somewhat  softened. 

4.  liiat  its  duration  remains  unaltered. 

5.  That  human  speech  is  somewhat  obscured,  chiefly  in 
the  consonant  sounds. 

Now  the  ventriloquist  imitates  the  sound,  not  as  it  is 
heard  at  its  source,  but  as  it  is  heard  after  travelling  from 
a  distance.  A  Wilful  ventriloauist  can  effect  his  imitations 
without  much  movement  of  his  lij)s  and  features.  Now 
it  has  been  observed,  that  ventriloquists  during  their  efforts 
turn  the  front  face  awayfrom  the  audience  and  scarcely 
even  show  the  profile.  The  autlior  of  this  article  confirms 
this  observation  as  far  as  regards  moderate-sized  rooms, 
but  he  has  seen  the  front  face  in  a  theatre. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  speak  without  moving  the  jaw,  and  it 
is  the  jaw's  movements  which  disturb  the  features  in 
utterance.  Now  the  labial  sounds,  as  B,  P,  M,  when  the 
jaw  is  thus  fixed,  can  be  made  with  a  slight  movement 
of  the  Ups.  The  lips  and  jaws  being  always  somewhat 
open  during  ventriloquy,  a  slight  labial  movement  remains 
unnoticed,  unless  special  attention  be  directed  to  it ;  and 
all  the  modifications  of  voice  can  be  produced  without  at 
all  distorting  the  features  or  moving  the  lips. 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  ventriloquism 
is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  art.  To  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  ail  the  vocal  means  adopted  to 
accomplish  the  various  imitations  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  mode  of  counterfeitine  variations  in  loudness  by 
changes  of  pitch,  and  also  by  changes  from  the  natural 
to  the  falsetto  register  of  voice,  are  amongst  the  wonders 
of  vocal  science,  and  are  capable  of  extensive  application  by 
the  scientific  ventriloquist. 

VENUE  (from  vicenetum,  visney  *  neighbourhood').  The 
county  in  which  the  trial  of  a  particular  cause  takes  place 
is  said  to  be  the  Venue  of  that  cause.    Antiently  the  office 
of  a  jury  was  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  which  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  parties  they  happened  previously  to  possess 
Kuav]  ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  at 
which  the  facts  disputed  between  the  parties  to  tne  cause 
were  said  to  have   occurred.    In  order  that  a  proper 
Venire  might  issue  to  the  sherifi'  for  such  purpose,  the 
place  in  which  the  action  was  brought  was  stated  in  the 
margin  of  the  declaration,  and  on  the  statement  through- 
out the  nleadings  of  any  issuable  fact  a  statement  was  uso 
made  of^the  place  at  which  such  fact  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred.    Tliis  was  done  with  such  particularity,  that  not 
only  the  name  of  the  county,  but  even  of  the  parish  and  of 
the  hamlet  was  inserted.    As  to  all  such  facts  upon  which 
issue  was  taken,  a  venire  was  sued  out  applying  to  each 
different  place.    The  sheriff  returned  jurors  from  that 
place,  and  by  those  jurors  the  facts  were  decided,  so  that 
antiently  seveiul  distinct  Venires  and  trials  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  of  the  issues  in  one  action.    By  degrees 
iuries  ceased  to  act  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plied themselves  to  their  present  duties  of  deciding  upon 
the  statements   of   witnesses.     The   necessity  therefore 
ceased  for  summoning  them  from  the  particular  part  of 
the  county,  and  the  practice  gradually  declined,  till,  at 
last,  the  form  of  the  \  enire  still  continuing  the  same,  two 
jurors  from  the  same  hundred  only  were  required  for  the 
trial  of  a  personal  action.    By  the  stat.  16  &  17  Car.  II., 
c.  B,  it  was  enacted  that  no  error  should  be  brought,  be- 
cause there  was  no  right  Venue,  provided  the  cause  was 
tried  by  a  iury  of  the  proper  county  or  place  where  the 
action  was  Drought.    Ailer  this  statute  tne  practice  was 
established  of  trying  all  the  issues  by  the  jurv  of  the 
general  Venue  m  tne  action.    By  4  Ann,  c.  16,  it  wai 


further  enacted  that  *  every  Venire  facias  for  the  trial  il 
any  issue  shall  be  awarded  of  the  l>ody  of  the  profci 
county  where  such  issue  is  triable  f  that  is,  from  the  couiitf 
at  large,  without  reference  to  the  particular  hundred  oob- 
taining  the  place  laid  as  Venue;  and  such  is  still  the 
practice.  By  a  general  rule  of  all  the  courts,  uf  Uilaiy 
Term,  4  Wm.  IV.,  it  is  ordered,  that  *  In  future  the  oame 
of  a  county  shall  in  all  cases  be  stated  in  the  mancia  of  a 
declaration,  and  riiall  be  taken  to  l>e  the  Venue  inCmdv^ 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  no  Venue  shall  be  stated  in  the  body 
of  the  aeclaration,  or  in  any  sul>sequent  pleading.' 

Originally  with  respect  to  all  actions  the  same  striciiwm 
of  Venue  was  held  necessary,  as  there  waa  the  same  reaaon 
for  all.  After  however  the  jury  began  to  confine  theiK 
selves  to  their  present  functions,  a  distinction  was  esU* 
blished  between  local  (that  is,  actions,  relating  to  ml 
estate)  and  transitory  (that  is,  actions  of  debt,  contract*  for 

Eersonal  injuries,  &c.)*  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  was 
eld  that  the  actual  place  in  which  the  subject-matter  was 
situated  must  be  laid  as  the  Venue  in  the  action,  and  that 
rule  still  prevails.  The  reason  is  said  to  proceed  from  the 
circumstance  that,  unless  the  action  were  brought  in  the 
actual  county,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  would  be  unable  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment  in  the  action.  In  liarwitonf 
actions,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject-matter  of  \l\en\  beinc 
held  not  to  have  any  fixed  place,  but  to  attend,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  person  of  the  parties  interested,  a  diMiretion  vsa» 
vested  in  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his  action  in  any  county  io 
which  he  pleased.  As  a  consequence  of  which  it  fulluMi. 
that  though  the  cause  of  action  has  occurred  even  out  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  still  open  to  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his 
action  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  This  discretion  »bil 
remains  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  transitory  action.  But  the 
courts  assert  an  autliority  upon  application  made  to  them 
of  changing  the  Venue.  TIhs  is  done  upon  its  being  made 
to  appear  tnat  j^eat  inconvenience  would  arise  from  tid- 
ing in  the  original  county,  because  the  body  of  the  evi- 
dence lies  in  another,  or  because  from  local  prejudiciis  s 
fair  tiial  cannot  be  had,  &c.  And  the  same  authority  ii 
exercised  even  in  local  actions  in  spite  of  the  technical 
difficulty  which  has  been  before  referred  to.  (3  BL  Cwa, 
2D4,  384  ;  Stephens  On  Pleadings  c.  ii.,  s.  4,  v.  1.)  [Vi- 
NiRE  Facias.] 

In  criminal  trials  the  Venue  is  the  county  in  which  the 
offence  charged  was  actually  committed  ;  before  a  pand 
jury  of  that  county  the  indictment  must  be  prefeiredt  and 
before  a  petty  jury  the  trial  had.  The  courts  however 
have  the  same  discretion  as  to  the  power  of  changing  the 
Venue  as  in  civil  cases.  Moreover,  as  to  criminal  triahi 
many  exceptions  have  been  introduced  by  various  ^tatutMi 
These  exceptions  more  properly  belong  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  offences  to  which  they  apply.  A  few  only  are 
here  mentioned : — Offences  committed  within  500  vank 
of  the  boundary  of  counties  may  be  tried  in  any  of  them; 
and  a  party  stealing  or  feloniously  taking  goods  in  ooc 
county  and  carrying  them  into  another  may  be  indicted  la 
either :  so  also,  if  goods  are  stolen  during  a  jouni«y  or 
vo)rage,  the  Venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county  throogh 
which  the  vessel  or  carriage  has  passed.  A  receiver  may 
be  tried  either  where  he  has  actually  received  the  property 
or  where  the  principal  may  be  tried.  Offences  comoutted 
in  counties  of  cities  may  be  tried  in  the  adjoining  county. 
(Archbold,  PL  and  Ev.  in  Cr.  Ca, ;  b.  1,  pt.  1,  c.  i.,  s.  3^) 

VENUS.  Tlie  name  of  the  planet  which  is  nearest  to 
the  earth,  and,  except  Mercury,  nearest  to  the  Sun.  The 
!  principal  point  of  its  physical  description  is  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  its  phases  are  seen  through  a  telescope, 
in  which  it  exhibits  all  the  changes  of  appearance  which 
are,  to  the  naked  eye,  characteristic  of  nothing  but  the 
moon.  With  regard  to  these  phases,  there  is  a  remarkable 
historical  error  which  we  cannot  trace  higher  than  Dr. 
Smitirs  Optics,  but  which  has  been  copied  by  Hut  ton  and 
{  others.  It  is  said,  *  When  Copernicus  revived  the  antient 
Pythagoric  system,  asserting  that  the  earth  and  plancti 
moved  round  the  sun  at  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  the 
Ptolemaics  objected,  if  this  were  true,  that  tlie  pha&es  of 
Venus  should  resemble  those  of  the  moon.  Copeniicus 
replied,  that  some  time  or  other  that  resemblance  icontd  bt 
^  found  out*  (^Smith  s  Optics,  p.  415.)  Now,  first,  Coper- 
nicus never  answered  an  objection  to  his  system  in  the 
manner  implied  in  the  story  j  for  he  literally' only  lived  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  a  copy  of  his  own  work,  ana  never  opened 
it    [Copuuficus,  p.  fSoi.]    Secondly,  GaKcndi,  his  bao- 


.  r  alludi!*  to  any 

toil  pntpbety:  nur  duu>  Gulilta.  In  announcinx  Mie 
lalMWifnc  dwco>0(^  ot  th«  phuM  of  Vcniix  (a.u.  ICUi, 
"iBd  in  aivinK  ptbiu  to  Cojicmiciii  and  K«plvr  fur  not 
n*tiiC  uduuIuiimI  Ui«  mulion  oC  ihu  earth  on  account  of 
'  r  ibtEiuuUr  ftjiwiui  out  ur  Ihc  sppureiit  wixnt  of 

''    it    f 'nfi^-i-«it*^ii<     j-^^  nit  I.-  fif  111*  I'fllli-iuvjti 
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erfcciian  o(  Tiiinn.  Tliirdly,  Capcmiciu  Tiioutlf,  in 
mtianiii^  tlie  dilBtuUy,  exncuialy  mvetB  it  by  (hu  aup- 
mlion  thai  Mprcuiy  and  Vunu*,  tlw  '  rtrllw'  nJludrd  to 
Uu  comiDK  Quotnliiiii,  either  thine  by  IliL-iruviii  liKht. 
'■n  completdy  Mturatud  willi  Uie  Hilar  ny» : '  Noii  ergo 
laiDur  in  itclli*  opncitfttaCD  ««>(•  nJiqiiam,  lunori  Nmilvni. 
d  vd  praptiffluinuie.  w)  tului  tuUi  itnbutas  corporibus 
Kn*.  «t  idoirco  ■oJeta  uoii  uaiic(Ur«<'  Cl'i<>'i-  (^"t>-  tO). 
H  Itw  obje«tion  iUvM  hac  ntiUiinK  to  do  Willi  im  dif- 
ivc#  WtwoFn  UiB  ij-xtem  of  Copemitii*  and  thai  of 
Icmf.  for  il  hiul  loii;|>  bafoco  Iweii  rai»ud  agoiml  the 
it:  all,  hi  fact,  nho  mninliunisl  that  1ti«or1ut  uf  Vumts 
i««  b«<wFcu  tlK  earlti  and  mm  having  to  rocel  it  in 
•n^-m  aiiolhur,  whether  Ihry  niH^t:  the  carlli  oc  Uic 
Ibe  eeotrc  of  their  Ey*t«ii. 
In  Ih*  lliecny  of  the  mulion  of  Veinw,  the  mort  ronwrk- 
^^h  ciicumttsncG  n  the  /n/i;  incqtiaiity  dlicovered  «omc 
|U>  »(M  by  Mr,  Airv,  deiieoiiing  opoti  the  earlh.  [0»\- 
rATiOM,  p.  3DI.}  A  Mlellitt  wa«  at  ono  tini«  »utip«cU'd 
bulong  to  Ihit  planet,  but  no  mch  tiling  liw  ever  been 
tcetud.  It  may  be  retiiarkvd  th»l  the  MlcUite  of  an 
Ifciiof  pUn«t  mittht  not  be  «uiy  to  And,  ij"  it  wore  very 
uklt :  lor  wheu  tA«  planet  is  ovaivst  the  vucth.  anil  vic- 
mrtanoM  mo«t  favooratoio  for  it*  djaeovcry  in  otiier 
tpvcliii  the  dark  ude  would  be  turned  toward*  the  carlh. 
Ihouzb  in  the  earlier  penod  of  telewopic  obaorvBlloM. 
Krta  of  vnricniK  sorta  were  dcloctrd  on  (he  ili»c  of  Vcnu*, 
A  the  gHncml  dtwerlptioa  of  ita  apneanuice  in  our  day,  u 
jvan  by  Sir  J.  Itrnichi;).  14  as  (oIIuivb  i  ■  Althoui;li  it 
caaiunally  nttain*  the  diameter  of  (il",  whidi  i«  larger 
an  that  of  any  other  planet,  il  in  yet  the  most  diSieult  of 
Kn  all  to  deflnc  with  teleacooes.'  The  intuoae  lustre  of 
I  illuminated  part  duxlei  the  aight,  and  exagi^rnto 
»y  imperfection  of  the  tcleacope :  yet  w»  «eii  clearly 
kl  Ita  Mirfaee  is  not  mottltd  over  with  permanent  kpofa 
tfl  (ho  moon ;  wo  perceive  in  il  neither  muuutaiiin  nor 
adowv,  bill  a  imiform  brif^hlneM,  in  which  touietiineii 
1  may  indeed  fancy  obwurcr  piirtiunx,  but  can  nvldom 
nVTVr  rest  IVilly  »ati»fied  of  tlie  but.  The  most  natural 
neliuion,  trom  the  vtry  rare  appenrnnRc  and  want  of 
Itnauenee  of  tlie  itpola,  vl.  Uiut  we  du  not  *ee.  aa  in  the 
oon,  the  r^l  aiirtace  of  this  planet,  hut  only  ita  atmo- 
herc,  much  laailed  with  eloudi,  and  which  may  xrrvc  to 
Iti^te  the  otherwise  intenoe  glare  of  Its  uuUEliine.' 
■Vvniw,  like  Mercury,  from  the  orbit  beinjt  entirely  within 
X  ut  ttiv  earth,  ia  uuvtt  at  mure  than  a  uerlain  nii^Dlar 
lance  IVom  th«  lain :  tier  gr«atest  enzular  diotance,  or 
m^alion,  bfias  from  45'  to  17^  1- .  Her  mean  apparent 
■meter  is  !«"■«,  but  varie»  fj«ni  t)"'tl  to01"-2.  The 
J  diameter  ia  -975  of  that  of  the  earth,  or  atwut  7700 
ka,  and  the  volume  ia  -927  of  that  of  Uie  earth.  The 
MJty  i«  v«iy  nearly  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  tbla  element, 
■bo  the  nuue,  is  rather  uneerlnin.  The  man  of  thi4 
kaet  is  Htated  by  Upkee  at  l-35U354tli  of  that  of  tlie 
1,  but  later  writers  give  l-40SS7lth  aa  more  probable. 
Oeotly  Mr.  Rothman  (J/fm.  Axlron.  Sac.,  vol.  nil., 
40iMiro  has  shown  strong  roaaoni  for  supposing  that 
i  nMM  ffiven  by  Laplace  haa  been  loo  much  diminished 
hisMccesBiRs.  and  that  the  second  fraction  above  named 
i|d  be  incrroKi!  t)y  aliout  ita  tenth  part  at  leiut.  and 
ily  by  more.  The  niort  uncertain  of  all  the  result* 
Uieory  of  gravitation  b  the  mass  of  a  planet  which 
._  no  Mtellile. 

TW«  pfcnet  rovolvea  on  ila  asis  in  about  23"  21"  7*, 
'  igh  tills,  owine  to  the  absence  of  definite  spots  on  its 
iflBae,  can  hardly  t)c  coiuider«d  as  very  aucurale.  Ila 
IgM  and  heat  are  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1911  Ij  1000. 
J^iriie  eieDiMnts  of  the  orbit  of  Vriuii,  whicli  are  luunlly 
Ukcn  lyom  I.indenaii's  Tables  nsiti),  have  lately  undcr- 
Imire  •  Marcliini^  examination  by  comparison  with  seven 
%ani'  obiwrvation*  made  at  Greenwich.  Messrs.  ItTnin  and 
'Slaiaher.  who  made  this  eKatiiination,  have  given  their 
;#«ri)  rcMiltin);  elements  compared  with  thoae  acduccd  tbr 
Jittir  own  epoch,  bm  ^<  a^^^Bn^lonefl  Jm^i^^   Ig 
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llic  followtue  litt  wo  hava  ailopted  the  ni 
placing  Iho  Md  one*  after  Ihem  In  parentheses  \  but  laklnf 
the  •eciiW  variationa  entirely  from  tbuae  pven  a*  th« 
rewUt  ofttie  invpsli^alion  jwrt  ipioted  <.Hti».  A'iron.  ."iir., 
vol.  xii.).  Tlitt  aemiu\ia  aiivnc  oJoiie  remains  untouched; 
for  tliuu^h  the  examinen  ftniiul  rKtaon  to  suntn-'Vl  that  It 
was  nomewhat  in  error,  ih«y  did  not  feel  able  tn  decida 
with  ccrluinly  m  to  llwt  amount  of  llic  alltratii'ti, 

E/mifnU  i^lht  Oriit  tf  t'eaitt. 

Epoch  IH.%.  .lanuory  1.0>'mean  atitronomiciil  timo  at 
Seeberft  f42n  36"  eaat  Of  Greenwich). 

Scmiaxis  major  -733331(1,  thai  uf  the  Ejirtli  licing  Buunml 
a»  the  imil. 

Eci^eutricUy  •0D6»I3<18  fOOetCZCro;  iU  secular  ditni* 
nutiou  (or  diminution  in  lOH  roaw)  OOOOsano. 

Inclination  of  the  orbdl  to  tlie  eelipUi;  3'  a'  3t"'3l 
C3'23'31"-U>;  iU  aecular  increaae  It/'OaO. 

Loiigiludes  IVom  the  mean  rauinox  of  lite  cpocti  (1.)  of 
the  avianding  node  75'  12'  3''-0O  173"  12"  2fl") ;  ita  wctller 
increaM  (oombbed  widi  tlic  prcc«i>ion)  2HW-W :  {_•£.)  of 
the  pcriheBoa  l-^l"  15' 3"  (laa*  U'  18"j;  iU  aeoular  in- 
trcate  (eombined  wjlh  the  preceiwioni  4n"'63;  of  the 
plaud  (mean)  aaj- 1'  33"-33  i332°  I'  33"I). 

Mean  aiderenl  moUoa  in  495^  davs  31Wlft41"-49; 
ddwcal  ivvolutioii  aH-TOOTSCJ  mean  wfar  day«. 

^Vhcn  Verms  is  to  tliu  west  of  the  «uu  slie  dmni  and  aets 
before  him,  and  was  then  called  Plro^honia  and  Tjidfer 
hy  Uie  anlionts ;  but  when  afac  is  to  Ihe  eaat  of  the  tun  ahc 
naes  and  Mtx  alVr  him,  and  wa*  then  calkd  Heiwnu- 
The  old  tcrma  of  our  almaQacn.'Moniing-star' and 'Even- 
Lux-star'  have  n'ference  to  thcM  potilionii. 

VENUS.  TRANSIT  OF.    fTjwsiiTa  o?  MsiiaiKV  .VNJ> 

VF.NU9  (MalacoloffyV    [VgNaaio*.] 

VKN  CS  UE'  ME'DTCI.  Thi>  eelebraled  relia  of  anb'ent 
art  stands  in  the  aoartmeut  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  al  Ho- 
renca,  which  is  called  the  Tribune  (Tnhuna).  It  »  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  villaof  Hadrian,  near 'nvoli,  in  i4evin 
pieces,  and  was  some  lime  afterwordsearried  to  Ploreuoe  iri 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.,  sliont  the  year  16H).  It  is 
all  antient,  with  the  etL-epliou  of  tlie  ri)(ht  arm,  the  lower 
half  of  the  leit  arm,  some  small  piccings  about  the  ktatiie 
and  it«  aeceaMries,  and  the  plinth.  Un  Ihe  plinUi  ia  in> 
scribed  the  name  and  couuliy  of  th(  artist  who  made  tho 
statue  :  Cleoraenes,  Uie  son  of  Apotludurus,  of  Atbcn*^ 

KAEOMBNUS     AQOAAOAQPOV     AOHSAIOS     BUUBUN. 

Tliis  ioacriplioQ  was  ctmied  from  that  of  the  orifpmil  pUnlht 
which  waa  broken.  Its  authenticity  haa  been  questioacd, 
hut  Thiersc-h  is  of  opinion  that  it  ia  genuine  ;  and  ho  ha* 
fixn]  lh«  period  uf  Cleomcnea,  for  various  reasons,  to  bo 
about  200  yean  n.c,  or  cerlainly  htfore  the  destruction 
of  C(»inlh,  si.c.  148.  Klaxman  iUso  judges  fn>m  its  style 
that  it  was  made  alter  the  lime  of  AJexauder  the  Great, 
and  Im  seems  to  have  couaidered  it  a  copy  of  the  celebmled 
Vcnits  of  Cnidos.  by  Prmcitclts,  an  opinion  expressed  by 
many  other  eritica,  but  apparently  witliout  sufficiont 
gonads.    Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  ita  discovery  it 

Boaitivply  known,  but  it  stood  in  the  wxteenth  century  in 
le  Meoici  Gardens  at  Rome:  the  forum  of  OctaviaiA 
Rome  Is  also  Mid  to  have  been  the  place  of  ita  discovery, 
Il  wfia  taken  by  the  French  to  Paris,  but  waa  restored  to 
Florence  in  1813. 

It  is  a  small  figure,  fbur  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  liolf 
high  without  the  plinth  ;  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  ataailt 
upon  the  lelt  leg,  which  is  «treugthened  by  a  dolphin  with 
its  head  downwards,  upon  which  two  little  Cupids  ar« 
sitting,  called  Eros  and  Anteros.  The  btatue  b  of  small 
but  beautiful  propnrtiotu,  and  all  the  part*  are  exquisitulv 
rounded,  hut  tnu  face  hua  little  cxpres^on  and  not  mucn 
beauty.  The  cars  arc  pieroed,  aadat  one  lime  bore  oint- 
ments ;  the  hair  was  gilded,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  atiu  there  is  the  mark  where  probably  a  bracelet  waa 
flxed.  Winckelniann  coiiaidervd  Ihe  lieiul  of  this  Venus  a 
portrait ;  and  he  mcntiona  a  Venus  formerly  in  the  posses 
won  of  Thomas  Jenkioa,  an  English  piunter  at  Home, 
which  surpassed,  in  hi*  opinion,  this  Vcnua  in  every 
respect.  Jenkins  was  a  sclioliir  uf  Hitdson,  and  went  to 
Rome  with  Wilson,  but  lie  turned  hanker  and  dealer  in 
antiquities  tlip re.  Tlicrc  is  (ipparenlly  oo  clue  by  wliieh 
thit>  Venus  miglil  be  traced  tg  its  present  po.'^cssor, 
except  perhaps  that  .lenkins  wtw  (Im  {riend  and  compa* 
Bion  of  Gavhi  Hamilton,  and  toou  mrf  in  his  exccivatiou. 
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(Mtueum  Florentinum ;  Thiersch,  Utber  die  Epochen 
ier  Bildenden  Kunst  unier  den  Griechen ;  Winckelznann, 
Gesckichte  der  Kunst  den  Alierihums.) 

VENUSm,  MARCELI.O,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  at  Mantua.  He  studied  in  Rome 
under  Perino  del  Vaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many 
works.  He  was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  to  paint  a 
small  copy  in  oil  of  his  T.Ast  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  for  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  he  executed  it  so 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he 
gave  him  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Naples :  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Aguado  Collection 
at  Paris.  Venusti  painted  many  pictures  for  various 
churches  in  Rome ;  Baglione  has  given  a  lonjf  list  of  his 
works :  but  he  acquired  a  greater  reputation  by  his 
pictures  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Ansrelo.  He  died  at 
Florence,  in  the  pontincatc  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-15a')). 
(Baglione,  Vite  ae'  Pittori,  &c.) 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  seaport  and  commercial  tow.n  in  the 
United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19°  11'  N.  lat.  and 
96**  8'  W.  long.,  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  still  the  most  important 
commercial  town  of  the  republic,  though  it  has  properly 
speaking  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead  formed  by  several 
snoals,  which  enclose  in  a  semicircular  form  a  tract  of  sea 
which  in  many  parts  offers  cood  anchorage.  These  shoals 
break  the  swell,  which  is  always  considerable  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  especially  during  the  Nortes.  or  northerly  winds, 
but  do  not  protect  the  anchorage  against  the  effects  of  these 
g[ales.  The  largest  of  the  shoals,  called  LaGallcga.lies  oppo- 
site the  town ;  and  at  its  western  extremity  is  a  rocky  island, 
on  which  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  is  built.  The 
strait  which  separates  the  fortress  from  the  town  is  less  than 
700  yards  wide,  and  about  1000  yards  long.  This  strait 
properly  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  is  better 

Rrotected  against  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  against  the 
irious  nortes  than  any  other  part  of  the  anchorage.  Large 
vessels  however  must  anchor  near  the  fortress,  as  the  water 
is  very  shoal  near  the  town.  In  the  rocks  on  which  the 
fortress  stands  iron  rings  arc  fastened,  by  which  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  secured  against  being  driven  away 
by  the  nortes.  During  the  War  of  Independence,  when 
the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  vessels 
could  not  enter  the  narbour,  they  anchored  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  town,  in  the  strait  between  Punta  Mo- 
cambo  and  the  Isla  de  Sacrificios ;  but  this  anchorage  is 
l^r  from  being  so  good  as  that  under  the  cannons  of  St.  Juan 
dc  Ulua.  Vera  Cniz  is  always  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Prom  October  to  April  the  shipping  is  exposed  to  the 
nortes,  which  blow  with  incredible  violence :  the  air  is 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  sky  darkened  with  clouds ;  whilst 
the  waves  are  driven  with  such  impetuosity  on  the  beach, 
that  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  one  sheet  of  foam.  All 
communication  between  the  shipping  and  the  town  is  sus- 
pended, even  when  vessels  are  at  anchor  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle  ;  but  these  gales  purify  the  atmosphere,  and 
seem  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  vomito  prieto,  a  kind  of 
yellow  fever,  which,  during  the  summer  (from  April  to  Oc- 
tober,\  proves  so  fatal  to  foreigners  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mexican  States. 

Vera  Cruz  is  built  on  a  level  and  arid  shore,  consisting 
of  sand,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  At 
the  back  of  the  town  are  sand-hills,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
owe  their  ori^n  to  the  gales  of  the  nortes.  They  rise 
iVom  ^  to  3G  feet  above  their  base,  and  arc  composed  of 
sand  so  fine  and  loose,  that  they  annually  change  their 
form  and  position.  The  high  temperature  which  these 
sand-hills  acquire  in  summer,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
solar  rays  from  them,  are  considered  the  principal  causes 
of  the  great  heat  experienced  in  the  town  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  Durinjj  five  montlis  of  the  year,  from  May 
to  September,  both  inclusive,  the  mean  temperature  of 
Vera  Cruz  is  8l''-5,  or  somewhat  higher  than  the  mean 
annua]  temperature  of  the  equator.  During  three  of  these 
months  (Jiily  to  September;  the  rains  are  verj-  abundant. 
In  the  other  months  the  mean  temperature  is  lower:  in 
December  it  does  not  exceed  70®,  which  is  only  T"  above 
Ihat  of  the  month  of  July  in  London.  The  amiual  quan- 
tity of  rain  varies  between  00  and  96  inches,  and  in  the 
month  of  Jul^  alone  the  quantitjr  which  iklls  amounts  to 
two-thirds  ot  that  which  falls  in  London  all  the  year 
ixrand. 


Vera  Crux  is  enclosed  by  walls,  which  surround  tin 
town  so  completely,  that  the  free  circulation  of  air  i*  ia. 
peded,  which  circumstance  is  considered  one  of  the  caiaei 
which  increase,  if  not  create,  the  dangerous  disease  whica 
annually  commits  such  havoc.  The  streets  are  slnxs^ 
and  wide :  the  paving  is  very  good,  and  every  street  hii 
a  raised  footway  on  each  side,  of  a  convenient  breadth  and 
peculiar  construction.  A  ledge  of  cut  stones  bounds  the 
mtended  path,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  houses  u 
filled  witn  a  fine  cement  of  lime,  sand,  and  sheik,  which 
equals  stone  in  hardness  and  durability,  and  acquirer  i 
polish  from  the  feet  of  passengers.  ^Iany  of  the  hoiaa 
are  excellent,  and  erectea  at  great  expense,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  materials :  a  belt  of  sand  which  streteho 
between  the  city  and  the  interior  prevents  the  transport  of 
stone  or  bricks.  All  the  houses  are  contracted  of  a  porou 
white  coral,  which  composes  the  cliffs  on  the  coa^f,  aod  ii 
usually  found  in  large  rounded  masses.  The  houses  arc 
all  flat-topped  and  covered  with  cement,  and  th«r»<  too& 
receive  the  rain-water  for  the  tanks,  or  algibes,  with  which 
every  good  house  is  furnished,  and  which  hold  sufiic:vn: 
water  for  two  or  three  years'  consumption.  The  pub.K 
buildings  are  not  distinguished  by  beauty.  There  ix 
several  Hospitals. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Vera  Cruz  is  almost  ife.<i- 
tutc  of  water,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Water  is  found  i: 
a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet ;  but  it  is  verj*  \)ad,  1  tinf 
derived  by  filtration  from  the  sea  or  from  some  »tiu;7u.*ii 
lakes  among  the  sand-hills.  It  is  only  used  for  wa-^hins. 
The  common  people  use  the  water  brought  by  the  Zaak 
an  aqueduct  almost  buried  beneath  the  flat  H)il,  from  *}^t 
Laguna,  a  lake  about  G  miles  distant  from  the  to«%n.  Vx 
water  collected  in  the  tanks  is  much  better. 

Humboldt  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  eirnfuij 
the  population  at  16,000;  but  in  the  War  of  IndepenJcc.i 
this  place  suffered  more  than  any  other,  a«  the  dpamard» 
kept  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  to  \hf 
18th  of  November,  1825 ;  and  two  years  ailer  its  terminj- 
tion  it  was  found  that  the  population  had  been  nrducct!  M 
8000  individuals.  Since  tnat  time  the  town  has  grdiluill} 
recovered  part  of  its  former  population ;  but  as  it  hsa  !ar 
some  of  its  commerce,  it  is  probal)le  that  even  now  th«:  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  12,000  inhabitants.  Bcfurv  Ibl; 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  only  port  on  the  eastern  coast  ol  .Mixict 
from  which  the  produce  of  the  country"  w  as  expurttd,  Vil 
by  which  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumpdun  ui 
the  interior  reached  their  destination.  At  that  periud  t'u 
value  of  the  articles  exported  amounted  to  21,7i^).UUU. 
and  those  imported  to  14,Gr)0.000,  Spanish  dollars.  [Mtx.- 
CAN  States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  163.]  But  soon  ailt-r  IS3'  th: 
other  ports  of  the  country  were  thrown  open  to  the  luitu'". 
trade,  and  since  that  time  many  of  its  production*,  op*.- 
cially  the  produce  of  the  northern  mines,  have  four.-  '.n-  ; 
way  to  other  ports,  especially  to  Tampico.  Vtrra  L... 
however  serves  still  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  «:  '..a 
mines  situated  south  of  21°  N.  lat.,  and  of  all  the  iwu;..ii 
destined  for  the  markets  of  Euroi)e  and  the  l"nitcJ  S:^>* 
of  North  America :  it  also  exports  the  tobacco,  sucar.  a.;.. 
cofiee  which  are  grown  in  the  plain  between  the  G;-.i  u. 
Mexico  and  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  with  tlie  ia'sp. 
vanilla,  and  sarsaparilla  which  are  collected  mo»lU  a 
the  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  is  probable  howcvtr 
that  all  these  articles  taken  together  do  not  mueh  cxctrJ 
the  sum  of  7,000,000  Spanish  dollai-s,  and  hardly  aiik>atf 
to  one-third  of  the  sum  at  which  its  exports  were  \aii:t>i 
before  1820.  The  imports  however  have  not  deereaM^i  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  g:ea*er  part  of  tlie  table-ia:>i 


I 


as  the  port  of  the  citv  of  ^lexico. 

The  iiiland  on  which  the  irastlc  of  St.  Juan  de  Urja  :■ 
built  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans  iindir  rve 
command  of  Juan  deGrixalva  in  1518,  and  m  the  followu*: 
year  Cories  landed  his  army  at  the  place  where  the  tuna 
now  stands ;  but  the  town  founded  by  him,  and  caiit^ 
Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Ciiiz,  was  some  nuUs  farther  nor'i. 
After  three  years  that  place  was  abandoned,  and  another 
town  was  buiit  a  little  farther  south,  at  a  place  still  called 
Antigua,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  tow  n.  lliii 
situation  aUo  was  found  inconvenient,  and  the  pivseAl 
town  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the  sixtMath  centniTi 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  before  1615. 


P-Uiti^ne  citr  le  JtafUMiU  <k  l»  A'uN- 
'  Miwfmii  irf  a  Bftiiinte*  anil  Tuur 
I  I :  and  Wanl  >  lUexica  in  IStJ.j 

■  I  :.UAI.A.] 

lA.  .'<  \  KtL\NDAU.  A  Mirt  (^  liffht  «ilrmAl 
lUipiTut  roof  of  tttmiiifC'likc  ulionctsr.  mip' 
'  pillw*,  and  trequuiilly  pHitly  cdcJimiI  tn 
uot'i.  Tlip  vrnitnlii  ik  bolli  rd'  EmlMii 
tem  <iri^i.  and  ApoMua  to  hm  livnn  Aral  iii- 
inlothiicciiiotr]' totmrdB  Lb«  L-Ddut'tlK!  Ittth  i-en- 
All  Imc  applit^d  hnwoTflr.it  ii  a  men  iikcrifM.-«Fic«  in 
Miioikiiuu;  *ith fiu one ityU  pneiitrd  hy  m.  tind  «o 
,Me  imly  liir  kmiUl  villas  I'l"'  ■— "■ 
•  DO  ityir  u  sKsnipUci.  anil  ' 
imta  (or  ft coltiiuikjii.  pruTnii: 
UniudaiiryKtilcorwalai/' 
am thetrroond-floof.  Inttri'ii 
Iwd  tD  tb«  ILnl-flutit  ol'  Iiuuhi.  Num'  ii 
nrfb(i«utT  nnd  v>-ry  litllruruoDvcmeaoetoreeiimiiuind 
\j  wlulc  llujr  Mom  to  encuisbn  ihe  iraaU  willi  a  wrl 

KMlin«cacr,  Uiuv  am  noDeMnrily  »ai^iiillow,A«tobt 
[  olhi-r  Ki-rvii'.r  lli&n  ior  MttinR  out  plunl*.  except  it 
rt  of  wjt^ninjr  liic  room  witl»u.  A  &f  mote  trthi- 
»1  And  iniiaitiL-nliil  unpcuiuico  raifcht  tut  ghtn  la  vi>- 
I  than  li«H  Ijltlinrlo  bom  done :  tlidr  rwil*  mieht  bo 
d  in  iniiUli^n  oi  alrlped  and  fiirUred  awnimr.  and 
lillle  innuly  uf  coiiiin  be  introdur^d  eliiewliore. 
J  tli«  bnung  itoeU'  pailalois  ul'  Gothin,  the  vmnidn 
ft  eanly  br  accnmniodat«d  la  llu:  lamti  ityte.  (uine- 
in  ihv  clianuAer  uf  thn  fianUR|t  nod  carving  of  what 
'  hair-iiEuberad  hmuu. 


BflA'i'JUA,  D  ToKotable  alkali  prepared  ttom  Ceva- 
I  tbo  amd  oi  thv  Ihlnnau  njteiaaliii.  It  «a»  (tia- 
tod  1»  Unwiiet  in  1818.  aud  ubtaincd  hv  i^ktior 
Stouoriieio  IHID. 

ntiia  ia  a  whilu  ur  (pvtniah-Triiite  ponJtr,  irhich  haa 
yaaditfilalliiwapticarauci!  under  the  micruaoona ; 
iuMdomua,  vcnr  acnd  and  pahonouii.  It  h  iiwotulilc 
|Uar  and  alkauni:  lohitiiiti*;  very  wliible  in  alcohol 
nparinglf  in  a>ther;  ih«  nduUon  mbi-o  rrufioratvd 
Mb  ti'aniparcnt  lamins.  Th<»  aolutimis  hnTc  the 
ttne  [iiuptirty  ot  roturing  the  tihi«  cnJonr  of  raddeoed 

t^  Hita  of  vcratm  are  n«utn^,  and  havo  aall^t  styptic 
le :  the  hydro  chlorate  cryitalliioK  in  ahnit  nc!rdlv-t\>rin 
•(■la,  vrhidi  aev  lery  soluble  in  wnt(>raiid  aloobol ;  1h« 
phato  cryntatliia*  in  miadKlalvral  jirMma;  c«ncpairat«d 
pD  aeid  render*  vcraf  lia  Ant  acorlcl  and  then  yrllow ; 
■BBt ratted  Kutpliurtc  aisid  i^vei  It  at  lint  ayellow  CuJour, 
hvardka  blood-r«d,  and  evvnlualiy  violet, 
nnitna  i*  corepnaad  of — 
■•    Twenl) -two  eqoivalenti  of  hydrogen    .    22 
ft     'niirty-fooT  equiialaataofvarbon  .  VH 

f-     Six  e<jaWnl«nUi>[  oxygon     .         .        .40 
t      (>n«  eqiilvaleat  of  aiuiv       .        ,         .14 

[  B<iuival#nt      .        .         .  S8S 

[RATRIC  ACID,  the  acid  with  which  rcralria 
coRibin'ul  in  Ovndillo.  It  cr;«laIltM«  in  nhorl 
■^  wbioh  are  tnniparcnt  and  colonrlnv,  and  illghtly 
lilt  Ibe  taate.  It  is  iliffMly  oolubltt  iii  eold  water,  but 
•nliiblr  in  hot,  and  rvadily  dil^Mlvcd  by  alcohol,  but 
I  all  by  EClher- 

Uicr  wnceatrated  tutric  nor  lulphfuic  add  decom- 
'  vfnlric  arid,  but  a  mixture  of  thnni  ri>nd«r«  it 
jr.  When  heated  lo  212'  lh«  cryalaU  low  water,  and 
'iMcome  of  n.  dull  wlutc  colour;  «1  a  hleb  tempera- 
ithay  mrlt  inM  a  rolouTlcm  liquid,  and  sunlime  with- 
irfng  any  rendiie.    It  i>  eompoawl  of'— 


Nine  cqulvaJenla  uf  hydrOffen 
SikIMaob  Mfuivatmta  of  Mrtion  . 
'fimn  cquivalanti  of  oxygwi 


&e 


Rqui'ral«nt    .        .        .173 
__  _  oryslali  contain  one  equivalftit  of  walvf.     Vemlric 
librfm  rryititllixabtv  nalU  with  Uie  alkali*,  which  are 

anliihlr  :n  wnfrr  nnd  nifnho),    Thrir  wiltitiiinn  pre- 
..  ...I..  . .-  I..,  I  _...!  ..I —  ._,i  'I-,- .-[.ratriaie  of 


i 


;   In   the 


iDcni)  (lylva  3,  iiemiajiaut,  with  uniplc  ({ircadui);  ■ 
mas;  oap«il«  3,  liunti»xat  IJicir  inner  mar^inii  by  vi' 
Uiey  luv  originally  imilcS  ;  aceda  numeroiti,  comprML. 
imbricated.  »inK|d  at  eatb  end:  Mveral  at  tbc  flum 
liav«  only  the  rudiment  of  on  ovajy. 

K  ul&um.  Comnaun  VVtut«  Ilellelxire,  ha*  a  thrite-ooi 
[Mund  panictc  with  aac^nding  elliptical  pieces  nf  th*  n 
uilli ;  the  bra(.-ta  nf  the  bran^ot  obloiu;,  parltai,  oa  fl 
aa  the  downy  pedunde.  ll  m  n  naliie  uf  BMiH  alp_^ 
mctuluwA  in  ihif  aoiithem, central,  ami  luuthcrn  purtaJ 
Europe,  but  i*  not  a  nutiTc  of  QriUin.  In  cvnipnny  WM 
thn  UeniMnu  laiau  it  ii  one  al  Uie  m<wt  pniminmt  leatuM 
in  the  rich  paatum  of  the  Alpaof  SolUerland  and  Savoi 
Th«  atom,  which  il  fruin  two  to  four  or  fiv<'  Ie<!t  in  iKif  n 
proceed!  from  a  black,  Heiby.  wrinkled  Imitonn  rhiw  " 
or  rootiitQcb,  which  iabcMt  with  a  number  uf  ui 
elea.     [Vuui'ittiH  AtWM — Mfdic^ Prop^-riifJi  ^.^ 

P'.  turide,  Greeu-flowurM  Veralruia.  ha*  panirlid  t 
tieaiua.  with  the  brmcti  of  tha  hmnchoa  ulilnog-laiiei  ' 
partial,  longer  llutn  the  downy  inttiolu.  Thi*  in  a 
Aineiiean  tp^cic*,  and  is  found  in  iwarapn  pehI  bagt  froi 
Canada  to  the  (.'arotinna.  It  is  foiuid.  ai^cordin^  to  £ 
Burelow,  in  the  ■naaja  around  Buatuii,  wl*erB  it  w  ~"- 
Pnit«-root,  (a  8»aaip  llellebore. 

y.  nigrum,  IHrk-fiowrivi)  Vr.mtntni.  Iiaa  dense  eyiii 
drieal  ounicled  rnucau  Kith  the  braeti  of  the  b  *" 
liii«nr-Iancvolale  aud  vfiy  long,  pit'cei  of  llie  [ 
nlmvBtc.  widely  ipmulin^.  and  at  litni(lh  reflpJed. 
native  of  dry  mutintaitioua  »ilualitmi  in  Siberia,  Bunicar 
Anatria,  aud  Greece.  It  will  i^row  freely  m  ganlus 
Britain,  Bap»cislly  in  a  li^ht  aoU. 

'  ~.  virginirum,  Virf;iniaii  Vcralrum,  has  Ioors  panicJw. 
xKVtavti  with  bracia  ahorlci'  than  tha  pwdunek,  ami  ptooMfl 
of  the  pvriRoth  with  two  iilanda  at  Mw  hnMc.    It  ^nnf 
amtuii^t  luxuriant  bccba^  in  luu  ground*  irtna  New  Vo(_ 
to  the  Carolina*.   It  i>  a  hardy  plant,  and  may  be  o^own  la,  1 
Kordcna   in    Britain.     TTw  perianth  i*  at  first  of"  a  K^'ata  1 
coluur,  with  two  brown  spot*  un  each  pece :  it  afterward  1 
turn*  lo  a  red-brown  colour.  •  V 

l\  Sabadilta.  Caualic  Vemlrtlin,  at  Dnetimcmppuiwd  la^ 
yield  tbcOtvadilla  of  comnieree.aad  Ihiin  whicli  the  poiao^^ 
ous  alkaloid  veratrine  of  the  PbarmitcopariB  t>  dkreeUj.l 
lo  \ie  prcpured.  ha*  broad  ovate,  pUutla^ineoii*  leareih  \ 
dark  purpiiah^black  Boweia.  and  capaulea  mtualed  on  onhr  J 
onc-hdf  of  the  circumferancc  nf  the   *lnm.     This  pliju  I 
appeals  to  be  a  native  of  tlie  ^Ve>t  Inditi  and  Mcxtct^  1 
from  wheuee  alau  the  true  CevadillH  plant  comes  to  Ujf- J 
country.     Hio  true  Ccvadilln  plant  ha*  been  idaled  to  te 
by  David  Don.  the  IMuniat  i»ffciaiiii>,  and  mare  recmUyj' 
1^  Luidley,  Anagraa  (^eiaalit.    Pravioua  lo  thia  bow^ 
ever  Schiedo^  who   travelled  in  Mexico,  wnt   home  ap*, 
L'imcn*  of  jilaati  of  Ccvadilln,  agrtseinfc  more  w:th  Venu 
truia    than  any  other  genua,  and   whieli  Schlccbtendal 
namod  firralrum  ogUinale.     Dr.  Chtistiaon,  atliT  an  cxa. 
mination  of  the  fra^ menta  of  rut'entm.  which  occur  in  euia- 
merce  aa  Cevadilla,  i*  inclined  lo  think  that  .Schiede^a 
plant(Upplieatiiearaatestc|uantity  tothe  market,  al though 
It  ia  not  improbabfe  that  this  and  several  allied  *pceii!*  art 
f^quently  lubatitutud  for  one  another,  as  Uif  quantity  of 
Veralrino  lh«v  contain  is  much  the  same. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Ihe  species  ol  Viratrum,  llu^  may 
tie  pTOpa^tdd  by  dividing  thi^ir  root*  or  sowing  aceda. 
When  tlie  former  melhou  is  adopted,  the  larger  ruota 
should  be  «elurted,  and  they  should  he  planted  out  in  th« 

lumn   in  a  It^ht  dry  rich  soil.     When   propafated  by 

'(k.  Lhey  vhould  be  sown  in  the  xpring  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  ilg'ht  earth  ot  in  a  boi,  and  Ihe  plants  should  be  put  out 
when  the  leave*  decay  in  Uie  ilollowine  autumn. 

YEK.\TIUJM  ALBUM  (White  HellrbMB^-AJ^rdioa/ 
Prnp^tiM  of.  Of  Ihia.  two  vanrtw*.  or  di*iiiict  specie^ 
an*  officinal :  onetermed  V.  album  \  tha  othrr  V.  dbum  ft, 
or  Lobeliianum.  This  liwl  prebra  a  dialky  Mill ;  the  pknU 
OTfurmlha  meadow*  of  the  Swi**  AipMba  Pyiviiaea,  Iha 
rannnlaina  of  Anatria.  luid  m  Iberia,  Tha  rlitaontiui  of 
bothliind«arwcollet1«dindi*eriminat«ly.  This  part  ociuia 
■angle,  double,  or  many-he«ded,  in  cy hndert,  or  pyramidal 
jnocoa,  from  two  lo  fonr  inchea  louf^  and  from  tbree-quartaa 
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to  two  inches  thick,  rough,  wrinkled,  of  a  ^jrish-blaok 
colour  externally,  but  of  a  yellowish-white  within.  Some 
root-ilbres,  intermingled  with  slender  flexible  radicles,  ad- 
here to  it ;  and  on  the  upper  part  are  found  the  scales,  or 
withered  remains  of  former  leaves,  which  from  their  tuni- 
cated  appearance  have  led  some  writers  to  describe  it  as  a 
bulb.  Tiiis,  though  incorrect,  is  useful  to  remember,  as  a 
good  discriminative  mark  between  it  and  other  plants  con- 
founded with  it«  which,  having  roots  and  not  rhizomata^ 
are  devoid  of  this  character.  A  transverse  section  pre- 
sents a  large  central  portion,  sometimes  termed  the  me- 
dulla ;  and,  according  to  the  age  of  the  specimen,  one,  two, 
or  more  external  circles,  bounded  by  the  dark-brown  epi- 
dermis. The  rhizoma  is  nearly  devoid  of  odour,  but  nfl« 
an  acrid,  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  easily  powdered,  but 
the  person  engaged  in  powdering  it  should  wear  a  mask, 
as  it  excites  a  heat,  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  any  drawn 
up  the  nostrils  causes  violent  sneering  and  inflammation 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane :  hence  its  German  name 
of  niesiimrzel.  Bv  time  the  acridity  and  activity  are  dimi- 
nished, so  that  old  specimens  become  not  only  mouldy, 
but  of  inferior  strength,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Tlie  chemical  analysis  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  (*  An- 
nal.  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie,'  xiv.,  p.  81)  shows  that  it 
consists  of  fatty  matter  (composed  of  elain,  stearin,  and  a 
volatile,  not  crystallizable,  acid  (cevadic?),  supergallate 
of  veratria,  yellow  extractive-like  colouring-matter,  gum, 
starch,  and  woody  fibre.  In  addition  to  these,  Simon  has 
discovered  a  new  vegetable  principle  which  he  terms 
i**rvin,  (See  *  Lond.  and  Ed.  Philos.  Mag.,'  vol.  xii.  p.  29.) 
White  hellebore  is  an  agent  of  great  and  dangerous  power. 
According  to  the  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Schabel 
('  Dissertatio  de  efF.  Veratri  albi  et  Hellebori  nigri,'  Tu- 
bingen, 1817),  it  is  poisonous  to  all  classes  of  animals,  and 
acts  fatally,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  by  whatever  way  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  It  appears  to  have  a  specific 
effect  on  the  intestinal  canal  and  nervous  system,  its  effects 
on  these  parts  being  uniform,  whether  applied  directly  to 
them  or  to  remote  parts,  provided  absorption  take  place. 
The  action  is  that  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison ;  but  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  less,  while  its  acrimony  is  greater,  than  that 
of  black  hellebore.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plant  now 
spoken  of  is  the  white  hellebore  of  the  antients.  In  doses 
snort  of  any  dangerous  or  violent  effect,  white  hellebore 
exercises  a  peculiar  action  on  the  secreting  organs,  the 
stomach  ana  intestines,  and  the  nervous  system.  Almost 
all  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  glands  connected  with  them, 
as  well  as  the  kidneys,  are  excited  to  increased  secretion. 
But  when  the  quantity  is  more  considerable,  heat  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  throat,  with  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  pharynx,  thirst,  pains  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
fdternate  heats  and  chills  of  the  whole  body,  perspirations, 
anxiety,  pain  of  the  head,  giddiness,  depression  of  spirits, 
gloomy  expression,  and  even  spasms  of  the  countenance 
are  experienced :  if  vomiting  fortunately  occur  early,  these 
symptoms  are  alleviated.  Schabel  says  that  no  substance 
so  certainly  acts  as  an  emetic.  If  the  substance  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  are  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  heat  of  the  mouth  and  pain  of  the  stomach 
are  less.  In  decidedly  poisonous  doses  its  action  is  that  of 
a  violent  narcotico-acrid,  causing  severe  vomiting  and 
purging,  often  bloody  stools,  tenesmus,  burning  feeling 
fVom  the  mouth  to  the  rectum,  constriction  amounting  to  a 
sense  of  strangulation  in  the  throat,  with  small  pulse, 
faintings,  cold  sweats,  giddiness,  blindness,  dilated  pupils, 
loss  of  \oice,  convulsions,  and  insensibility,  generally  termi- 
nating in  death.  The  tincture  and  the  ucoholic  extract 
act  more  powerfully  than  the  watery  infusion  or  extract. 
A  cutaneous  eruption  sometimes  follows  the  \ise  of  wliite 
hellebore.  Where  death  does  not  ensue,  palpitation  with 
intermitting  pulse,  along  with  dyspeptic  and  nervous 
symptoms,  remain  for  some  time.  The  application  of 
vi'hite  hellebore  to  wounds  or  any  broken  surface,  either 
to  destroy  vermin  or  to  cure  the  itch,  may  produce  the 
above  effects ;  and  this  result  occiuv  whether  it  is  used  in 
powder,  as  a  wash,  or  ointment.  The  popular  use  of  these 
IS  therefore  to  be  discouraged.  White  hellebore  is  occa* 
sionally  mistaken  for  Galanga  root,  and  the  seeds  for  those 
of  cumin:  intentional  poisoning  with  it  is  rare  ;  but  from 
the  use  of  it  among  soldiers  who  have  recourse  to  it  from 
its  property  of  producing  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
simulating  disease  of  that  organ,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their 
discbiurge,  violent  and  indetxi  (atal  eflecta  ensue.    An  effi- 


cient antidote  is  scarcely  to  be  fonnd.  Samael 
mann,  overratinjg  the  antagonizing  power  of  colfee, 
mends  that  article ;  but  at  best  it  can  only  combat  tli 
narcotic  symptoms,  which  are  not  the  moat  fonnidsMt 
Astringent  drinks  have  also  been  proposed,  but  they  m 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Acid  drinks  seem  more  scrriccabii: 
hence  tamarinds,  or  cream  of  tartar  ma)r  be  given,  followri 
by  demulcent  or  oily  fluids.  Vomiting  should  be  » 
couraged. 

The  medicinal  emplo3rment  of  white  hellebore  is  ost 
very  great  in  the  present  day;  but  when  admiiBiScifd 
with  due  caution  it  is  of  great  service  in  goutv  and  ^n- 
peptic  disorders,  where  there  is  torpor  of  the  liver,  slii^- 
gisn  bowels,  and  defective  secretion  from  the  kidae^ 
From  its  influence  on  these  orgins  it  often  proves  ostM 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  the  digestion  ii 
always  impaired.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a  stemutrntoy, 
largely  diluted  with  some  starchy  powder.  ExtemsUy, 
veratna  is  employed  to  relieve  nervous  pains ;  but  its  om 
reciuires  the  greatest  caution. 

V  ERB  (from  the  Latin  verbum,  a  *  word  •).  The  vni- 
ous  words  which  belong  to  a  language  have  been  dtstn- 
buted  into  classes,  called  the  Parts  of  Speech,  of  which  the 
verb  is  one  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Becker  hsis  divided  all 
words  into  two  chief  classes,  Notional  Words  and  Rela- 
tional Words,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  explained 
under  Notion.  The  verb  is  a  Notional  word ;  and  viewed 
in  Its  simplest  form  it  is  a  Root. 

The  term  Verb  comprehends  those  words  in  a  languafr 
which  are  used  to  indicate  the  relations  of  mode  or  mooiL 
and  the  relations  of  time  or  tense ;  the  relations  of  mood 
and  tense  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  verb.  Tbt 
verb  is  also  characterized  by  indicating  the  relatiom  oc 
subject  to  subject,  or  subject  to  object,  whether  these  reb- 
tions  are  expressed  by  some  part  of  the  word  called  veit, 
or  by  some  other  words  whicn  are  to  be  viewed  in  relstioa 
to  the  verb,  in  order  to  denote  these  relations  of  sobjeet  to 
subject  or  subject  to  object.    Thus  the  Latin  forms, "  amo,' 

*  I  love ;'  '  lego,'  '  I  read,'  comprehend  the  relations  of 
mode,  time,  and  subject ;  and  the  phrases  *  amo  pnrilsa.' 

*  lego  librum,'  comprehend  also  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  an  object.  If  we  examine  the  words  of  a  language  bf 
the  aid  of  this  description,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determis- 
ing  the  verbs ;  and  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Becker  statea,  that  thff 
contain  the  notion  of  an  activity ;  but  this  activity  mat  b« 
either  directed  from  a  subject  to  an  object,  or  remain  is 
the  subject,  as  *  I  love  Elizabeth,'  or  '  I  walk.'  Dr.Becte 
observes,  "  The  notion  of  an  activity  is  expressed  by  a  vcrin 
when  the  activity  is  contemplated  as  bearing  the  relstiBBB 
of  person,  time,  and  mood  to  the  speaker :  e,g.  *•  he  drask.* 
'  he  fled,'  *  the  tree  grows :'  it  is  expressed  by  an  adjcetsvt 
when  it  is  not  thus  related  to  the  speaker :  e.^  *  a  draakn 
person,' » a  flighty  thought,'  *  a  great  tree.'  TTie  notion  of 
an  existence,  i.e.  of  a  person  or  thing  which  really  exi^s 
or  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  existing,  is  expresMd  bv  s 
substantive :  e.g.  *  a  drinker,'  *  a  drink,'  •  the  flo^%'  *  the 
flight,'  *  the  growth.'  All  notional  words  accordinglT  ire 
eitlier  verbs,  adjectives,  or  substantives." 

Dr.  Becker  considers,  in  jB:eneral,  all  roots  to  be  verhi, 
and  all  radical  notions  as  notions  of  activity.  He  concludes 
consistently,  that  all  substantives  as  well  as  adjectives  sr 
derived  from  verbs,  that  is,  from  a  root  which  is  a  notMs 
of  activity ;  and  *  all  notions  expressed  by  substantivo 
are  notions  of  activity  transformed  into  notioiu  of  exirf- 
ence.'  Tliis  theory  of  language  involves  many  difficdt 
questions  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  for  ptactiesl 
purposes  it  is  of  little  value.  It  is  beyond  the  JimiU  d 
grammar. 

For  philological  purposes,  no  word  should  be  viewed  n 
a  verb,  unless  it  has  the  adjuncts  of  mood  and  tens. 
Words  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  that  is.  to 
their  roots,  are  neither  verbs,  nor  nouns,  nor  adjectives:  thff 
are  roots!  The  discussion  whether  the  noun  or  the  vtffc 
should  be  considered  the  root,  in  cases  where  both  contsia 
a  common  clement,  is  a  discussion  at>out  nothing  at  aL 
The  element  may  exist  in  a  somewhat  varied  form  in  tiK 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  the  variations  in  each  case  cm 
be  referred  to  a  particular  class  of  verb  and  noun.  Tbt 
characteristics  of  the  verb  have  been  already  stated. 

The  characteristics  of  the  noun  are  the  same  as  those  of 

the  adjective ;  and  nouns  and  adjectives  are  those  notioosi 

words  which  are  not  verbs.    All  other  notional  words  at 

I  verbs.    When  the  characteristic  marks  of  verb,  a4)ectifc» 
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i  ootin  MP  lak*n  iiway.  Ihew  reindin*  rool,  whii-li  in 
idf  hiu  no  GT&niuutioii!  tiune  na  (inpnwd  to  nny  other 
IkI  of  wonl.  Hoots  may  bi-  ulawLlieU  UIel-  gT«minitti<.'»l 
Milt,  but  thry  ore  itill  rootft  »nd  nothing  moir.  Tbe  nnlj' 
Scully  that  tnaj-  be  tmxyiMlul  as  tii  InU  cxphinMlion  i« 
~:  tbe  root  Bod  the  noun  maj'  be  identical  ia  fonu,  u  ia 
^ KuUnMii  In  our  onn  luitfuage,  «nch  <a  'nuui,'  'dog,' 
itol  Ibc  »n»w«r  w,  fliil  though  these  word*  in  them- 
Ivcfl  MCtreat  a  nolioii  of  wnivllun!!  iiiU'lligiblu.  lh«y  ue 
t  noiinft,  iinlftM  they  ase  uwd  lu  psirtx  of  frpeeeh.  It  is 
ly  vrhvt)  wc  view  ivtmli  ta  th(  nonclitucnt  pvti  of  Ion- 
^^^-«  llul  we  gi>ti  tlwra  t-ianiinaliciil  names, 

touUr^  io  B«ckf  r'li  principies,  lh«  verb  'to  bn '  is 
L »  v«tti :  it  iaiplid  '  not  n  nnlion.  but  a  mere  r«lalioTi ;' 
iWthetvlbrearelHlional  word.  SvX  >tu  be' implivn  the 
^nion  of  *»iitcnep,  and  Ji  the  only  woid  tJmt  does ;  for 
v«  eontciuplate  nnything  an  cxi^ung,  luch  ai  God,  th« 
tioa  of  ■  u>  IB  inwpwuble  Ixum  the  notion  Oud  -.  itnd  id 
other  Ihin^  tti»l  ue  conceived  us  csinlInK'  ATI  v^rbs 
'UTablc  into  *  ii,'  nnd  noinething  elia ;  tind 
virtue  of  tliii '  ii '  thnt  fliia  Miinethiug  «lit>  u  con- 
to  be.  In  t^ti  the  nindamentAl  principle!  of 
^  involve  much  whicK  ii  not  purely  philological. 

^ivirisg  the  verb,  lu  above  defineiL  lu  a  root  wiUi  ita  mixli- 
~  m*  M  mood,  tenac,  and  pereon,  it  rcmiiin^  to  consider 
of  its  othM  (luAlilim.  Tbe  division  of  verbi  into 
iv*.  Paaivr,  uid  Neuter  i«  founded  on  tbe  notion  of  n 
I  expmdog  doing,  Buffering,  and  a  condition.  But  tliis 
non  is  obJGctioniu>Ia,  ticcuMC  it  introduce*  comidfrmi- 
>  Cwcign  to  tbe  wbiect  of  ^nunmar  :  tt  involve*  a  me- 
lysical  ((ueAtion.  'nie  diviuon  of  verbs  into  Transitive 
IntTMMtivt  i*  a  siBimoatica)  divifiinn,  and  imiefiil. 
verb  in  t»i»itive  nben  it  hiu  an  cri:ijeet  which  ix  not  the 
:L,  as  *  I  blame  John.'  A  verb  ia  intranKitive  when 
ibjeet  oC  Iho  vort)  in  the  object  of  the  notion  of  ihe 
.  Inlraniilive  verba  therefore,  considered  lu  grammiu 
fomiD,  Doniprise  what  are  railed  Neuter  verbs  and  {*!ih- 
vvrb*.  ViDw*d  with  reference  to  predication,  that 
of  the  intnuioitivc  verb  trhich  is  cnlted  the  neuter,  aa 
alk.'  diffen  Urom  what  in  called  tbe  puuive,  as  '  I  sm 
^.d,'  merely  in  this:  the  neuter implieH  nothing  external 
ibe  '  I.'  Vfuicb  is  the  object  of  ita  own  energy ;  the  pas. 

SUes  eomethinr  external  to  the  nubjoul,  of  which 
thing  the  aubject  '»  an  object.  Consequently  it 
1^  soother  mode  of  ctprcsEinK  the  notion  of  the  ttanai- 
w  verb.  Ilic  neouliNr  tonn  which  thii  so-called  paMire 
fee  htti,  depends  on  the  character  of  eaih  langua^.  The 
iHed  Hellective  vert)  i«  in  form  either  a  transitive  verb 
n  the  aubject  ia  ai*o  expreucd  as  its  own  object,  or  a 
Lv«  verb,  m  which  the  implied  external  thing  ia  id«n- 
wilh  the  subject. 

upceutiax  cnaraeten  of  verbs  in  any  given  language 
Ma'teparlnnl  port  of  Ihe  study  of  such  language.  It 
biNftwd  that  mood  and  teiiae  are  the  chatacteristics 
-■"i^j  but  it  i*  not  npcessiiry  that  the  words  which 
_  Itiiaoed  and  lenae  ahoiild  be  nllached  to  tlie  root  for 
pNifwau  of  making  a  verb.  The  Englinh  language  con- 
ks euci  where  the  wflrds  which  esjjrew  mood  and  tense 
ciuite  dinlinct  from  the  root,  whicn  their  relations  to  it 
warl  into  the  quality  of  verb.  WbetJicr  auch  modify' 
wQrda  ihall  be  atlached  to  the  root  or  not,  U  an  acui- 
It  OlT  language,  not  an  essential ;  hut  whether  attached 
10*,  the  root  b  never  a  verb  without  the  aid  of  these 
ancta.  It  is  by  virtue  of  their  adjuncts  that  the  root 
.  .  ■  part  of  speech.  There  may  be  other  adjuncts 
Ihe  root  besides  mood  and  tense,  and  these  adjuncts 
y,  Bccording  to  the  character  of  a  language,  be  either 

H:hcd  to  tlie  root,  or  detached  from,   ihouirh   related 

it 

W£R8iVSCl'N.E.  a  natural  order  of  plants  constituled 
von  Esenbeck.  and  comprising  the  genera  Ver- 
Kwnondia.  Celsia,  and  I«anthera.  Three  of  these 
U*  comprised  in  the  aeclion  Verbasceffl,  of  the 
fcr  Scrophulariaces.  as  defined  by  Bentham,  who  is 
Bcmed  by  lindley  and  others.  The  species  of  thta  order 
lial  of  perennial  and  biennial  herbs,  vrith  a  mucilagi- 
•  character,  having  opposite  or  alternate  decurrent 
rca.  Mated  on  a  stnTight  or  twiggy  stem.  The  flowers 
dtspooed  in  terminal,  usually  vlongatod  raccnies  or 
Ma.  Ttie  corollas  are  white,  yellow,  or  purpk,  and  the 
nnHi  nf  Ihe  anthers  are  vsuallv  bearded.  The  corolla 
ilMc.  witb  a  tUt3-iste{l  unequal  limb,  or  ventricoae  with 
'  'mU  liaib.  Tlie  stamena  are  0  in  number,  of  dif- 
P.  C-  No.  lOM. 
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ferent  forms,  and  tlic  upper  one  i»  frequently  wanlinj;,  mih 
l-celled  anlheta  adnate  to  the  hatchet- formed  i^unee- 
tivc.  The  carpels  2.  joined  to  form  a  capsule  dehiwing  tit 
tbe  apex,  the  rndonarp  forming  a  hipomble  diwepiment. 
The  ulacentw  are  marginal,  but  form  a  central  column, 
which  constitutes  the  axis  of  the  d<)«cpimenl,  and  la  pro* 
DiiDCnt  in  tbe  eavily  of  both  carpel*,  'hie  wcdi  are  nunc- 
mua.  albummoiis,  and  renlfonn.  v*lth  a  curved  centmt 
emlnyo.  This  onbr  iittvn  IWim  Solanaccfe  and  Scrapfan- 
iariaoeaa  in  its  l-celled,  renifiirm  or  oblong  anth«n,  diffe- 
rently  formed  sometimes  in  the  same  Sower.  It  mny 
perhnns  tie  Ikirly  questioned  whether  m)  slight  a  dlstinctioR 
should  aeparale  these  |>Iant«  thim  order*  to  which  they  are 
■n  nearly  allied.  Thin  however  will  drnerul  on  each 
aulhiir**  ld<:n  of  the  value  of  an  order  ;  and  (requeBtiy  by 
separating  duulitful  genem  and  placing  I  hem  in  distinct 
orders  the  larger  ptraps  tVom  which  thev  are  Kparalcd 
are  itrengthehed  and  more  unsilv  defined.  Ttie  genera 
which  are  brouglit  together  in  this  order  have  been  re- 
fVtrred  by  various  suthon  to  different  orderv:  thusVerbas- 
enm  and  Celiin  are  uaually  refcrri-d  to  .Solanacea,  and 
Ratuondia  to  Gesneraeeu!. 

The  gettus  V'rbaiirum  derives  It*  name  from  barliaiKitm, 
which  was  applied  to  some  of  the  upecies  on  account  of 
Ihe  bearded  nlainenln ;  hence  also  the  Italian  name  har- 
baita.  It  has  a  O-parted  c^lyx ;  rotate  runnet-shaped 
corolla ;  ft  Ktamrni,  all  bearing  anther*,  which  are  only 
occaaionally  not  all  tunatc  iu  the  same  tlower;  a  2-vaIvcd 
cap*ii!e  with  wed*  ailaelied  to  the  central  placenta. 
There  are  idioiit  71*  sTiectes :  they  hnvc  stroni;  erect  (.tctna, 
with  broad  decurrent  leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  purple 
flowers,  disposed  in  dense  or  loow  racemes  or  inike*. 

y.  TKi^wuiha*  crcnaled,  decurrent.  oblongo-lanceolate, 
tomeulose  leaves;  dense,  racemose  spikes:  pedicels  of  Ihe 
(lower*  sliorter  than  the  calyx  ;  the  segments  of  the  caljrx 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  tomcntose  above,  and  equal  in 
IcTiglh  to  the  fruit;  the  corolla  with  the  aullier  nearly 
e(|ual.  Thin  pinut  is  a  native  of  waste  *(crile  places,  espe- 
cially of  chalky  and  ^vellr  soil*,  thronghout  Kurape, 
It  is  alio  found  in  Siberia.  "Taurus,  and  Caucasua.  ana  in 
Nepaul  and  Kumaon.  Tlie  leaves  are  remarkable  for  then- 
woolly  character,  from  which  the  Englieb  name  Mullein 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  genus.  Mullein 
(French,  MolSne)  is  said  to  be  a  comiption  of  Woollen,  and 
in  German  the  plants  arc  called  Wotlcrauler,  In  different 
districts  in  En^and  this  plant  has  very  varlou*  names. 
In  the  northern  counties  it  is  called  Hag-taper,  from  »omc 
supposed  efficacy  in  sorcery  :  in  many  places  this  haa 
been  comipled  into  Hig-taper  and  Hign-taper.  Torches, 
Bullock's  Lung-wort,  Hare's  Beaid,  Ladies'  Fox-glove, 
Murrain -grass,  Shepherd's-Club.  &c.,  are  other  name*. 
The  specific  name  Thapsus  haa  been  gi''eri  it  on  account 
of  ita  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Thapsos  in  Afrit:a. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Greece,  and  appear*  to  have  bew» 
the  4iU^Bt  \ivtii  apfyjiv  of  DioBCorides.  Tliis  plant  was 
formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  and  waa  considered  lo 
posaess  emollient  and  narcotic  nropertiea,  and  on  thi" 
account  it  still  occupies  a  place  in  Ihe  Dublin  Pharma 
copceia.  Tt  was  used  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other 
aflections  of  Ihe  chest,  in  the  form  of  int\ision  or  dccoc 
tion  ;  it  is  however  seldom  prescribed  at  the  present  day, 
although  it  has  still  a  popular  reputation  in  these  diBeases, 
and  is  also  used  by  the  cowleech  in  the  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  cattle.  The  seeds  are  said  lo  poasesa  narcotic 
properties,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
intoxicating  fiah  in  order  to  catch  them.  In  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  where  this  plant  grows,  the  natives 
believe  that  it  has  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  Ihe 
influence  of  evil  spints.  The  French  call  this  plant 
Bouillon  blanc,  and  use  an  infuaion  of  the  flowers  as  a 
remedy  io  coughs.  When  dried  in  the  sun  the  flowers 
are  said  to  give  out  a  felty  matter,  which  in  Alsace  is  used 
as  an  application  to  hemorrhoids. 

V.  Bluttaria,  Moth  Mullein,  has  glabrous  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  obovatc-oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and 
somewhat  sinuated;  those  of  Ihe  stem  oblong,  acule, 
crenated,  sessile :  the  racemes  terminal,  elongated ;  ttie 
pedicels  solitary,  twice  as  long  asthe  bracts.  It  isanative 
of  the  middle  and  south  nf  Europe,  some  parta  of  Asia 
and  North  America-  It  is  "ot  a  common  plant  in  Great 
Britain,  although  in  some  places  it  is  abundant.  It  is 
called  Wo//cnu,  because  it  ia  said  lo  drive  away  th« 
Blatta  or  Cockroach. 
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V.  puluerulentum.  Yellow  Hoary  Mullein,  has  ovato-  • 
oblong  subserrated  leaves,  pulverulento-tomentosc  on  both 
sides ;  racemes  panicled ;  pedicels  equal  in  length  to  the 
calyces ;  stem  rounded.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Dau- 
phmy  and  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Sutfolk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
our  native  herbaceous  plants,  sending  up  stems  a  yard 
high,  which  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  golden-coloured 
flowers.  If  the  stem  is  struck  violently  the  corollas  will 
fall  off,  and  the  empty  calyces  will  close  around  the 
capsules.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a  pulverulent 
mealy  substance,  which  may  be  easily  removed  from  the 
surface.  The  nap  from  this  and  several  other  species  may 
be  used  as  tinder. 

V.  nigrum^  Dark  Mullein,  has  oblongo-cordate,  petiolate, 
crenated  leaves,  nearly  smooth  above,  but  clothed  with 
fine  tomentum  beneath ;  racemes  elongated ;  pedicels 
twice  as  long  as  the  caJvx.  It  is  native  throughout 
Europe  and  in  Siberia,  ancl  is  common  on  banks  and  way- 
sides in  gravelly  and  chalky  soils  in  England.  It  is  rare 
in  Scotland.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
species.  The  corollas  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  violet ;  and  the  anthers 
oiange. 

F.  Lychnitisy  White  Mullein,  has  oblong  wedge- 
shaped  leaves,  nearly  glabrous  above,  but  clothed  with 
tomentum  below ;  racemes  panicled ;  pedicels  twice  as 
long  as  the  calvx.  It  is  found  amongst  rubbish  and  in 
waste  places  tnroughout  Europe,  in  the  North  of  Asia, 
and  in  North  America,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Great 
Britain.  The  corollas  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  filaments 
are  covered  with  a  white  wool,  the  pollen  is  of  a  vermilion 
colour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and  another 
without  petals.  The  powdery  tomentum  is  used  as  tinder, 
and  for  making  wicks  for  lamps,  and  hence  its  specific 
name  from  Xvxvoq^  a  lamp. 

Of  the  other  species  few  or  none  are  used  in  the  arts 
"iv  medicine,  or  are  introduced  into  our  gardens.  The 
determination  of  many  of  the  species  has  been  attended 
with  much  difficulty  on  account  of  the  strong  tendency 
that  exists  amongst  these  plants  to  produce  hybrids. 
These  hybrids  generally  perish  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations;  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  some  of  them  exist  in  herbaria  as  species. 

All  the  species  of  Verbascum  are  tall,  robust,  nandsome 

Slants,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
lost  of  them  thrive  in  anv  common  soil  in  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  propagated  bv  seeds,  or  the  perennial 
species  by  dividing  the  roots.  When  two  or  three  species 
are  grown  together  in  gardens,  the  tendency  to  hybri- 
dization amongst  these  plants  becomes  ver>'  evident  iu  the 
changed  characters  of  tne  successive  generations. 

The  genus  CeUia  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus 
Celsius,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Upsal.  It  has  a  5-parted  calyx,  a  5-lobed  rotate 
corolla,  4  didynamous  bearded  stamens,  and  woolly  an- 
thers. The  species  are  herbs  with  simple  or  pinnate  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  terminal  racemes, 
rising  from  the  axil  of  a  uract  or  leaf.  Most  of  the  species 
of  Celsia,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  bear  showy 
yellow  flowers,  and  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
require  more  care  than  the  mulleins.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  should  be  reared  in  a  hotbed, 
and  the  young  plants  protected  under  a  greenhouse  frame 
through  the  winter;  and  in  the  second  year  tliey  may  be 
planted  in  an  open  border,  where  they  will  flourish  during 
tlie  summer. 

Tlie  genus  Ramottdia  was  named  after  M.  L.  Ramond,  a 
French  botanist  and  traveller.  Its  flowers  resemble  ihose 
of  Celsia,  but  the  anthers  are  perforated  at  the  apex.  It 
has  but  one  species,  the  R.  Pyrcnaica.  It  grows  on  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  a  pretty  little  alpine  plant,  without  any 
stem,  and  with  hairv  wrinkled  leaves  and  large  purple 
flowers.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  and  well  fitted  for  borders. 
It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division  of  its  roots. 

(Don's  Millers  Dictionary;  Cyclopaedia  of  Plantg; 
Hooker's  British  Flora ;  Koch's  Flora  Germanica,) 

VERBASCUM.     [Verbascin.k.] 

VERBE'N  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Verbenaceee.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
weeds,  and  aie  generally  inhabitants  of  Euroi>e  and  North 
America.  The  genus  is  knovin  by  a  tubular  calyx  with  5 
teeth,  one  of  them  generally  shorter  than  therett ;  a  tubular 


corolla  with  the  limb  rather  unequal,  5^1eft ;  the 
included  and  sometimes  only  2 ;  the  seeds  2  or  4,  encloMd 
in  a  thin  evanescent  pericarp. 

y.  officinali9^  Common  Vervain,  has  4  stamens  with  « 
erect  somewhat  hiijud  stem ;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  incisu. 
serrate,  or  trifid,  with  the  segments  cut  rough  :  the  ^7:kn 
filiform,  somewhat  panicled,  and  the  flowers  rather  reaK4«. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  waste  ground  and  roadsaiit  - . : 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  England,  it  :• 
not  iound  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  inhabitant  also  of  Nen  Jft  .'- 
land.  This  is  the  \ipd  fioravti,  *  holy  herb,'  of  I)ioscf.r.c«». 
who  ascribed  great  powers  to  it,  especially  in  inc&r.*.?- 
tions.  In  most  countries  where  it  grows,  it  seems  to  ha.t 
been  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  It  at  ont  umt 
.  entered  into  the  composition  of  various  charms  and  list- 
philters,  and  has  even  now  a  popular  reputation  for  pre- 
disposing persons  favourably  towards  those  who  admini<-.: 
a  dose  to  them.  During  the  last  century-  Mr.  Morlrr 
pretended  to  cure  scrophula  by  hanging  a  portion  ci'  !hf 
root  of  this  plant  round  the  neck.  Kay  in  his  time  ^x 
through  the  pretensions  of  the  Vervain,  and  exposed  them. 
This  plant  is  called  by  Pliny  Verbenaca,  and  was  held  n 
great  esteem  by  the  Romans.  Tlie  antient  Druids  rever«il 
it  next  to  the  mistletoe  and  gathered  it  with  religious  cere- 
monies. 

V.  Aubletia,  Rose-coloured  Vervain,  has  captate  soli- 
tary spikes,  which  are  cylindrical  after  flowerine ;  aw!, 
shaped  bracts  as  long  as  the  taper-pointed  ca\yx:  leavo 
3-lobed,  cut ;  stem  erect.  This  plant  is  a  shrubby  bienmsJ 
with  the  stem  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  of  a  fine  pink 
or  crimson  laj*ger  than  most  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  a^ 
North  America,  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  was  fint 
brought  to  Europe  in  1774. 

V,  triphyllay  Lemon-scented  Vervain,  has  panicied 
spikes  with  minutely  distantly-toothed  leaves,  three  v.\\ 
whorl ;  stem  shrubby.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Dombey,  who  in- 
troduced it  into 'the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  Italv,  Spsia 
and  the  south  of  France  this  plant  is  quite  naturalued.  nd 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  it  bears  exposure  all  the  winter. 
This  plant  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  makini^  an  infuso::. 
which,  when  cold,  is  administered  as  a  cooling  dnnk  n 
fevers,  slight  catarrhs,  &c.  It  has  been  separated  from  t.hf 
genus  Verbena  by  Palau,  and  is  called  by  him  Ah-ifwi 
citrodora,  a  name  by  which  it  is  more  frequently  known  ::: 
modem  works  on  botany.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of 
a  pale  lilac  colour ;  the  leaves  are  green,  and  when  nibbed 
give  out  a  very  delicious  scent,  like  that  of  the  lemon  or 
citron.  They  retain  their  fragrance  even  a  long  time  after 
thev  have  been  gathered. 

The  species  of  Vervain  are  frequently  cultivated,  thoinh 
they  are  not  very  showy  plants.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  on  a  hotbed  m 
tne  spring.  When  strong  enough,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  separate  pots  and  again  placed  in  a  hotbed  tiH 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be  planted  ocL 
Those  which  do  not  produce  seed  in  tnis  climate  may  be 
increased  by  planting  cuttings  in  the  summer  months,  in 
pots  of  good  mould.  Many  of  the  species  may  l>e  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  pots 
on  the  bark-bed  of  the  stove. 

VERBENA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  plants  beloneinj 
to  landley  8  nucamentose  group  of  monopetalous  Exi> 
gens.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  odj 
herbaceous  plants,  with  generally  opposite,  simple,  or 
compound  leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  is 
opposite  corymbs  or  spiked  alternately,  sometimes  in  dtrCM 
heads,  and  very  seldom  axillary  or  solitary  The  calyx  » 
tubular,  persistent,  inferior ;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous.  mo- 
nopetalous, tubular,  deciduous,  genemlly  wit  n  an  irreiruh: 
limb ;  the  stamens  4,  didynamous,  seldom  equal,  Oi-casioih 
ally  2 ;  ovarv  2-4-celled ;  ovules  erect  or  penduioua.  ^litarr 
or  twin ;  style  1 ;  stigma  bifid  or  undivided ;  fruit  nucameii- 
taceous,  sometimes  berried,  composed  of  two  or  four  nuculct 
in  a  state  of  adhesion ;  seeds  erect  or  pendulous,  albumen 
none,  or  in  very  small  quantity ;  embr}*o  always  erect 
(lindley.) 

The  great  difference  between  these  piants  and  those  ot 
Lamiaces  or  Labiate  consists  in  their  concrete  carpfU 
terminal  style,  and  the  absence  of  oil-^^lands  from  their 
leaves.  There  are  however  species  placed  in  both  orden 
which  in  one  or  more  of  their  characteis  very  nearly  ap- 
proach the  other.     fVom  AamthaoeQ  and  Scropbula- 


',  to  vUch  th^  BTs  allied  in  many  pointi,  they  are 
fished  by  their  I-  or  2-s«eded  indehiaccDt  cupels. 


plHiiIs  of  thU  order  nre  rare  in  Europe,  ii)  the  iiuitli 
a.  mid  in  tlic  nortli  ol'  Ameriui:  ihey  are  i^ODitnrni 
tiojiics  ol'  bolli  hemispheres  ami  in  tliu  ti'mjierale 
ts  of  Sdutli  Aniciii'a.  In  ti'mpi-mte  reiiioiiii  Ihc- 
i  bebncini,'  tit  Itic  order  nre  lierbs,  but  in  tropicfil 
es  they  lire  Hhrulis  and  eii^antic  trees. 

plants  bcluiiKiii?  to  this  order  have  no  very  active 
ties;  those  attrihulwd  to  tlie  vervain  [Vbrhena] 
:'  to  have  been  imaginary-  Tim  Lontana  ])!%t^udo- 
s  Kitid,  l>y  GeoH'ruy  Hi.  Uilaire,  to  be  ute<l  in  Uratil 
iibsiiinti-  lor  tea,' and  is  vidi^rly  called  CapitaTi  do 
.  iirCha  de  pwlreste.  Tlie  Teak-tiw  fTKCTDXA], 
lie   Draxiliaii    tea-tree   [^jtaciivtabpha],   and    the 


e  out  in  enlul  dominions,  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the 
resoi'VnldiSe^aiindot'Diella.east  by  the  provinees 
rtara  nnd  N'ovara,  soiilh  by  Ihe  Po,  which  divideri  it 
he  province  of  (.■ftsale.und*  west  by  the  nrovineeft  ol' 
and  Turin.  Tlie  provinec  coiitainK  7-)  communeit 
JTi.iKKI  inliahitants.  It  is  mostly  a  plain  glnpinEr 
U  the  SDLilli.  and  tliroiii;h  which  rum  I'roni  nurtli  In  . 
Ihe  river  Sesia,  an  affliieni  ot  llie  I'o.  The  rivers  | 
ami  Klvo.  vliieh  ri.^e  in  the  mountains  of  Biella. 
irouijh  tlie  provinee of  Vercelli  in  a  south-east  dircc- 
iid  join  tlie  Se^ia  alcove  the  town  of  Vereelli.  A  | 
liir  the  purjjose  of  irripalion,  ealled  Canule  d'lvrea,  I 
No  <'Jnnale  di  Santhiil,  from  the  town  of  that  name, 
w  part  of  the  water  of  the  Dora  Jialtea  below  Ivrea, ' 
ler  irricalint;  the  plain  of  Vercelli  empties  il  self  into 
■sin  near  \ereelh.  This  canal  is  one  of  tlie  lariri'sl 
dniont.  The  lower  part  of  the  provinee  of  Vereelh 
Is  fif  rice-fields,  whicli  are  laid  uniler  wnler  dui'iiiii 
iniuier  until  .Si'pteinljer,  wlien  the  water  is  let  nut. 
le  rice  I*  reniied.  Tlii*  syslem  of  eultivation  renders 
untry  unhealthy,  nnd  eniieiidcrs  fevers  and  oilier  dis- 
esp.'-cially  ainone  the  labourers  wlw  work  in  llie 
e,'  or  ri'tie-erouiuU.  [Okyza;  Peli.acira.]  The 
:ee  ol*  Vercelli  producer  aliio  corn,  wine,  and  silk  in 
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abundance.  Vercelli,  the  head  town,  utnaled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  near  the  site  of  the  anticnt  Vereelln>,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gau),  is  a  large  nnd  well-built  but  some- 
what decayed  town,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  unhealthy 
by  the  rice-grounds:  il  is  a  bishop's  nee,  has  many 
churches,  uonventx,  and  palaces,  a  gymnasium,  a  clerical 
seminary,  a  large  hospital  with  a  botanical  f^rden  and  a 
museum  of  anatomy  attached  to  it,  and  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants. The  principal  buildinitsare— 1,  the  cathedral,  a 
modem  buildini;,  which  has  among  its  curiosities  a  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Mattlicw  and  St.  Mark  in  lAlin.  written 
on  vellum,  said  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelltp,  in  Ihe  fourth'  century.  This  Latin  translation 
differs  from  Ihe  Vulipite  of  St.  Jerome.  2.  Santa  Maria 
Mngciore.  an  old  church,  with  a  number  of  marble  pillarB, 
and  a  niosnie  pavement  representing  the  history  of  Judith. 
3.  S.  Andrea,  a  Gothic  chtireh.  4.  S.  Crisloforo,  a  church 
with  some  good  paintings  byGatidenxio  Ferrari  of  Vorallo. 
5,  The  town-house,  wTiieh  is  the  residence  of  the  In- 
tendente,  or  political  governor,  (i.  The  mnrket-place, 
which  in  purrounded  by  good  building.  7-  The  gate  lend- 
ing to  Milan,  whieh  is  of  good  arcliitectnre.  Vereelli  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Tiiriii  lo  Milan,  and  about  half-way 
between  those  two  cities.  Korgo  Vercelli  is  a  suburb  on 
the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Scdn.  with  about  2000  in- 
habitants. It  VM  in  the  ])lains  of  Vercella;  that  the 
Cimbri  were  defeated  by  ('.  Mariua,  101  h.c.  Vercelli 
was  a  niunieiual  town  of  some  importance  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  had  a  celebmlcd  school  m Ihc  ihirleontli  century 
for  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  which  was  freijuentcd  by 
students  from  various  eouiilrics.  The  other  towns  of  the 
])ruvinec  are— 1.  Santhiu.  u  town  of  SUM  inhabiliints,  on 
the  road  I'rum  Vereelli  to  Ivrea.  2.  Trino,  ft  town  of 
about  70IKI  inhabitants,  in  it  low  marshy  plain  near  the 
Po.  Trino  is  a  great  mnricrt  for  cattle 'and  pigs.  The 
hams  of  Trino  are  in  repute  in  Northern  Italy.  3.  Cre- 
Bcentino.  west  of  Trino,  on  the  hiarh  road  1u  Turin,  has 
about  41100  inhiihitants.  and  some  remains  of  Roman 
buildings  in  its  iieii;hliouriiood.  4.  I.ivornu,  not  l^r  from 
OesM-iitino,  has  3600  inhabitants,  who  dpal  in  silk,  the 
produce  of  the  eoimtn'.  S.  Gattinara,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sesia,  north  of  Vereelli.  lias  370tl  inhabitanU :  itsler- 
ritoiy  prodnees  good  wine. 

'^Ciih'iiil.irh  S'lnh  i  IViiina,  QimdriKlalhtic;  dr/r  olht 
Ilfi/iu  :  ValC-rv.  J'mi<ispii  rii  llaiie:-. 

VEKCriNl-ll  nilNSK.     [SiiiKWA.  xxi..  472.] 

VERC'IIOTURIK  is  a  town  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Perm,  biluateil  on  Ihe  river  Tura,  in  "(8'  M'  -N'.  lal.  and 
(il-  20'  K.  loiig.  It  has  live  churches,  two  cnnvenls,  a  ba- 
zaar, a  com-matrflxine.  and  .IflOt)  in  ball  it  ants.  The  extent 
of  ttie  town,  its  lo^y  stone  chuvehi's,  ils  siilid  iiiuiparts 
ereetiNJ  in  KiO.'i,  form'n  singidar  eou1ra>t  with  the  present 
conditinn  iif  the  inhabitants,  and  prove  to  be  only  monu- 
ments of  departed  pnM-perity;  for  it  was  fonnerly'n  place 
of  KTeat  importance.  Ihe  ri'sidenee  of  aWoiwode.  nnd  the 
staple  uf  the  whole  tmdc  of  Siberia,  which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  anv  other  road,  Iweiuise  Ihe  duties  of  cus- 
toms were  to  be  paid  here  :  but  this  having  ccaried  more 
than  a  eentun-  ago.  it  is  new  become  merely  an  insignifi- 
cant eliief  town  uf  a  eireie.  Profi'ssor  Knnaii  says,  "The 
ground  becnme  more  ami  mnre  level,  till,  a*  w'e  i«4ued 
from  the  forest  near  Veicliuturie.  «•<■  Ibund  ourselves  in  a 
perfeetly  horiionlal  plain  :  yet  hert 
mir  ]irogrcKs  northwards,  we  nere  to 
rocks  oflhe  Ural.' 

II  is  n-markuhle  that  in  Ihe  eraiiite  of  Vereholurie  Pro- 
fi'ssui''  K'upffer  and  HU'inan  I'ound  black  prismntie  cr\'stalg, 
-i>f  whidi.'  sa\s  Pmfessor  Rose,  'some  specimens  have 
beiMi  shown  liie  \tj  I'rol'e-sor  Kiipffer.  From  the  mea- 
sureim-iils  which  1  made  of  Ihem  after  my  return,  Ihe 
cnsInU  are  black  epiiiole,  or  Rucklandite.  a  verv'  rare 
mineral,  hillicrlo  known  only  as  oecuiring  r1  Arend;il  in 
Ihc  beds  of  iron-ore'  '  Ne.Vr  Ihe  town  we  visited  a  spring, 
the  Wilier  of  whieh  is  of  the  lempenilme  of  -1-  2°-l» 
Rfaumiir,  whieh  is  2°*U  R.'-aumur  colder  than  the  springs 
whieh  isjue  Irom  the  summit  i>f  ihc>  Hi'wken  in  G.^nnany. 
Hut  how  line  is  the  veeclali.mtiere.  eimipiired  with  that  of 
the  German  monnlain  !  What  :i  diH'erence  between  the 
stunted  pine,  which  stnmls  i-oliil.'il  mi  1hi>  b.irren  moor. 
and  the  luxuriant  cvecii  tliieiiels  round  this  spring, 
and  the  noble   lofty  pines  that  adorn  the  plain  of  Ver- 

(G.  Rose,  H-'is-   norh   dim   Uriil,  il-nt  Altiii,  i""l  ''"in 
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Caspi9chen  Meere^  von  A.  von  Humboldt,  O.  Ehrenberg, 
and  G.  R^  ;  A.  Erman,  Reise  urn  die  Erde  ;  Stein,  Lexi- 
con ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch,) 
VERCINGETORrX.    FCbsar.] 
VERDE,  CAPE,  ISLANDS.     [Cape  Vbrdk  Islands.] 
VERDIGRIS.     [Copper.] 

VERDEN,  The  Principality  r/,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  situated  between  52°  5(y 
and  53*^  25^  N.  lat.  and  9**  W  and  10**  10'  E.  long.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south  by  Liineburg, 
on  the  south-west  by  Hoya,  on  the  north-west  by  Bremen. 
The  area  is  about  520  sauare   miles,  and  the  number 
of   inhabitants    ^^,000,    who   all    follow    the    Lutheran 
faitli.    The  country  is  quite   level ;  the  interior  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  contains  extensive 
heaths  and  immense  peat-mosses,  forming^  a  low  tract, 
partly  sandy,  partly  manihy,  strewed  with  innumerable 
laree  blocks  of  granite,  without  a  hill,  and  with  only 
isolated  groups  of  trees.    It  produces  some  com,  pulse, 
and   potatoes,  and  has  the  common  domestic   animals. 
It  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  but  was  secularised  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  assigned  to  Sweden.     In  1712 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  Liineburg,  since  which  time  it  has  belonged 
to  Hanover,  except  that  it  was  subject  to  Napoleon  from 
1803  to  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  Hanover.     It  is  di- 
vided into  two  bailiwicks,  Rotenberg  and  Verden. 

VERDEN,  the  capital  of  the  Principality,  is  situated 
in  52**  56' N.  lat.  and  9^  15' E.  long.,  on  the  navigable 
river  Aller,  which  here  divides  into  two  arms,  and  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  400  paces  in  length.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  has  three  gates.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  Gothic  cathedral,  besides  which  there 
is  another  church,  an  hospital,  and  a  school  attached  to  the 
cathedral.  The  inhabitants,  about  5000  in  number,  have 
three  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactories,  some  breweries  and 
brandy  distilleries,  but  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  environs.  They  also  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  fishery  in  the  Aller,  and  from 
the  transit-trade  between  Hamburg  and  Westphalia. 
(Hassel ;  Cannabich  ;  Stein  ;  Horschelmann.) 
VERDETER.     [Copper.] 

VERDIC  ACID,  an  acid  discovered  by  Runge,  and  so 
named  from  its  property  of  becoming  green  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  obtained  from  several  of  the  Unibclhfenpy 
Plantaginea^  &c.,  but  chiefly  from  the  root  of  the  Sea- 
biosa  succisa.  When  combined  with  excess  of  base,  it 
becomes  ^reen  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen ;  Berzelius  therefore  proposes  to  call  the  colourless 
the  verdous  and  the  coloured  the  verdic  acid.  The  former 
is  obtained  by  digesting  the  dried  and  powdered  root  of 
the  scabiosa  in  alcohol,  from  which  on  the  addition  of 
SBther  white  flakes  are  thrown  down,  to  which,  dissolved 
in  water,  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  and  the  precipitate,  being 
thrown  down,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphunc  acid.  By 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
state  of  a  brittle  yellow  mass,  which  reddens  litmus  and 
does  not  alter  in  the  air.  When  it  is  saturated  with  an 
alkali,  ammonia  for  example,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
abaorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  gradual! v  green.  The  acids 
then  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  is  verdic  acid :  this  redissolves  and  becomes  green 
with  the  alkalis.  The  earthy  or  metallic  verditee  are 
Yellow,  while  the  verdates  of  the  same  bases  are  green. 
Range  states  that  he  found  by  analysis  that  verdic  acid 
contains  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  more  than  the  verdous 
acid. 
VERDICT.     [Jury.] 

VERDUN,  a  town  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Meuse, 
138  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or  151 
miles  by  the  road  through  Meaux,  Chdteau-Thierry,  Eper- 
nay,  Chilons-sur-Mame,  and  Ste.  M6n6hould ;  in  49**  fir  N. 
lat.,  and  S""  23'  £.  long. 

Verdun  itands  on  the  Meuse,  which  here  flows  in  several 
channels  so  aa  to  divide  the  town  into  five  parts,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges  over  the  different 
arms  of  the  river.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  a  strong 
citadel  at  its  western  side.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid 
out.  and  some  of  them  are  steep  and  ill-paved.  There  are 
a  cathedral  and  five  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  (one 
of  which,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  has  a  handsome  high 
attir;»aFft>tMtaQtchurch,aiidaJewi*iyiuigogue;  atowii- 


hall ;  an  ex-e|»flCopal  palace ;  barracka  for  caralry,  aad  • 
theatre. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was  9900;  ii 
1831,  9978 ;  and  in  1836,  10,577.  The  townsmen  maoa- 
facture  cotton-yam,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  flannel,  seigt, 
bnishes,  candles,  hats,  nails,  and  chamois-leather;  bccK. 
liqueurs,  and  confectionery.  In  some  years  more  thv 
160,000  lbs.  of  drag6es  (t.  e.  sugar-plums,  sugared  almoodi, 
&c.)  have  been  sold ;  and  nearly  400,000  gallons  of  liqoeun. 
The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  commences  at  Verdijn,  and 
the  town  is  at  the  convergence  of  roads  comronmca^iiic 
respectively  with  Paris,  Metz,  Luxemboun^,  and  SMan. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  andf  a  tribunal  o( 
commerce ;  two  prisons ;  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  miii- 
tary ;  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  a  am- 
munal  high  school ;  a  public  library  of  12,000  volumo, 
including  a  number  of  chronicles  of  the  ninth,  elevendi, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  and  a  museum  of  bs> 
tural  history  and  antiquities,  belonging  to  the  Philomathie 
Society. 

Verdun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Vin>- 
dunum,  or  Verodunum,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a  fmall 
tribe  or  nation,  the  Verodunenses,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  town.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Virt- 
dunum,  and  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  Viii- 
dunum  and  Virdunum.  In  the  middle  tgcs  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  its  bishops  were 
princes.  In  1552  it  submitted  to  Henri  II.  of  France,  and 
wsls  definitively  ceded  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Mumler. 
in  1648.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  when  they  in- 
vaded France  in  1792,  and  retaken  alter  the  battle  id 
Valmy.  Many  of  the  English  who  were  arrested  in  Fraixc 
after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena»  and  many  pn- 
soners  of  war,  were  kept  at  Verdun. 

Verdun  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  the  diocese  cooqn- 
hends  the  department  of  Meuse ;  the  bishop  is  a  sofiapn 
of  the  archbishop  of  Besan9oh. 

The  arrondissement  of  Verdun  has  an  area  of  560  K^uif 
miles,  and  comprehends  149  communes  :  it  is  subdi\idf4 
into  7  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace :  the  population  in  1831  was  80,8U7 ;  in  ISJS. 
82,^41. 

(Malte-Brun,  Geographie  Universelle ;  Dictifrnnain 
Gcographique  Universel ;  Dupin,  Forces  Produeiittty  i^- 
de  la  France.) 

VERE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  English  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  bora  ii 
1554.  His  father,  of  whose  four  sons  he  was  the  secooi 
was  Geoffrey  de  Vere,  third  son  of  John  de  Vere,fifteeiiA 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sr 
Richard  Hardekyn  of  Colchester.  Of  the  first  thirty  yean 
of  his  life  nothmg  appears  to  be  known :  he  b^iut  hii 
career  of  active  service  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  force 
sent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  15H5. 
Here  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  both  for  brsvcfv 
and  conduct ;  and  he  had  a  leading  part  in  most  of  the 
chief  passages  of  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  In  1587  he  wii 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  of  Sluys  against  the 
prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  however  the  place  was  evento- 
ally  forced  to  surrender.  In  1588  he  was  one  of  the  |l^ 
rison  which  successfully  defended  Ber^en-op-Zoom  a^tiai 
the  same  assailant ;  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasioi 
he  was  knighted  by  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeedid 
Leicester  in  the  command  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  U 
1589,  beine:  put  in  command  of  a  small  corps  of  six  him- 
dred  of  his  countrymen,  and  left  to  defend  the  Isle  of 
Bommel  against  Count  Mansfeldt,  he  so  strengthened  the 
place  by  his  active  and  judicious  measure^  that  the  eneor, 
though  in  great  force,  retired  without  attacking  it.  The 
same  year  he  twice  threw  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  the 
second  time  also  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  into  the  tovi 
of  Berg,  while  besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Warrenbon.  Ii 
the  latter  of  these  attempts  he  nearly  lost  his  life  m  la 
encounter  with  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  his  horse,  haviar 
been  killed  by  a  pike,  fell  upon  him,  and  he  receivea 
several  thrusts  and  hurts  before  he  could  l>e  extricated. 
In  1590  he  in  like  manner  relieved  the  castle  of  Litkei- 
hooven ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  recaptured  the  town  of 
Burick.  His  services  in  1591  were,  the  surprise  of  a  felt 
near  Zutphen,  which  materially  facilitated  the  reductioa 
of  that  town;  the  important  assistance  which  he  renderei 
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mMict  a1  (he  ^ea  of  Derantm' :  nnd  tlie  thare  Iw 

-  llw  li^anl  dinQomiilun!  given  to  thn  dulcc  Df  IVma 

bi:for«  KnodimtiMrir  fort,  n<iw  Nimetiiuen,  which  Is  nUtcil 
to  tutvv  bvcn  brought  olintit  miunly  by  hi*  iimnKHivniviit 
■WhI  nertiotiH.  In  1502  be  i>b4iun«d  a  iMt  in  tiie  Uoiisc 
VT  CmnBiotn  m  one  nf  thi-  mtinbvn  Tut  Lromiiuter ;  but 
ha  to  mnpoawl  to  Ii^ivc  ruainincd  nuTertlielvn  in  Ihc  m 
VKv  of  iFie  SUtM  of  Ho)l»iiil.  kllhougti  il  does  uiit  appear 
Apw  tie  OTitt  eniployid  (or  the  n<'Xt  ihrfie  or  four  yvam. 
%«i)  tlie  lint  expedition  iM^iut  Ctulix  nu  i-choIvimJ  upon. 
Ill*  lif^nnine  of  lOWJ,  Sir  Fcmicid  Vvre  wftn  neiit  for  tu 
Imland,  uid  thnare  dkpntched  bock  linm«diiil«ly  to  inli- 
ne llw  4>uigii  to  tbu  SlHtet :  and  Iibvirk  thvn  juini'd  Uic 
mvditian  u  one  ol  IIm  coi)im»iid«n  of  the  iHnd  furcex, 
■u  one  of  th<r  uoundl  or  wnr  appoiutttl  tti  advi]ii>  tha 
omiaHn<ler«-iii-vlii«f.  lord*  E»ex  and  Howaid  uf  EfiinK- 
Wi.  he  Ereullv  diKttnguiiihdd  himself,  tinth  in  the  action 
ath  Dm  Kpuuih  iutt.  on  Ihe  20tlv  of  June,  and  in  t 
(BoetBrut  atlavk  upon  the  town  uf  Cadit  two  daya  kIIi 
_}>c  Utter  jiart  of  thi*  yeu  he  apvai  in  England  ;  but 
»  hrgttiiung  lit  I5&7  w«find  liiin  again  la  Hollnnd.tvliera 
)  au  Sir  Robert  Sidney  coninwoded  the  Enk;liih  aiu- 
*  in  Ihn  engai^vmrnt  noarTurnhout  on  the  24(h  of 
117,  in  which  the  Sponiardi  vmtv  deftat«d  with  gtmt 
jtilur  by  Count  Maurice.  In  the  summer  or  ihU  y«ar 
■  Mpin  accompanied  hi»  patron  the  mu-J  of  Etttx  on  hia 
tbond  expedition  atptiaal  Spaiii.  which  waa  attended  with 
D  reault ;  and  alter  hi»  return  linme  tin  received  fiom  the 
llMn  tho  Eovernnent  uf  Briel  (tlic  BHU ),  which  wbm 
t  Ihc  cMitionuiy  towiu.  n*  lh«y  were  called,  itiveii  up  lor 
^tim«  by  the  Dutuli  to  thoir  Engliiih  nllic*.  H«  alM  held 
^^dtr  Ihp  Stain  llw  comtnanduf  the  Kn^linh  Iroupa  it 

n'Kv  o(  Hullaiid ;  and  alllinugh  he  reMwii  principally  at 
»  ItOVfrniDcnl,  he  made  repeated  vivilK  to  Kn^land,  and 
joth  attended  at  court  and  waa  ocranionally  emi>)<iy«d 
egwtiatiiii^  albira  of  slate  between  Kliiabalb  and  the  Dul< 

Evtmment.    In  Ati|{ii*t,  1509,  wheii  a  Spaniah  inva^ii 
a  nppnihendetl,  he  wan  »ent  for  home  in  ^eat  liasie.  aaH 
Kibtiluted  lord-manhal ;  and  it  it  Mid  tiial  it  wiu>  at 
__e  propn^ed  to  make  him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
ppe.iis  to  have  been  personally  a  favuunle  of  Elltabeth, 
"— '  Bovx  also  aeema  to  have  been  hia  steady  friend,  al- 
:gh  he  himself  imagined  at  one  time  tltatlie  luid  not 
t  well  tued  bvtliat  nobleman  ;  but  ha  had  drawn  upon 
aiiy  and  jealouiy  of  Raleigh  and  tlie  en- 
lity  of  Burleigh.     In  ICOO  he  was  joined  with  Count  Er> 
ml  of  Niuimn  and  Count  Sulniea  in  the  command  ul'  " 
tmy  which  the  Dutch  sent  into  Klacdera;  and  to  hia 
tiona  waa  principally  owiiif;  a  j^eal  vittory  obtained  e 

ir  Spaniurda.  near  Nieuport,  on  the  Olin  of  July.    

Miicu  received  two  «hoU  in  tlm  thigh  in  thia  battle  ]  but 

•  kept  t)ie  field  till  hia  home  fell  dead  under  him,  when 

r  «a«  with  diSiuully  reacued.    Tha  followiiiK  year,  on  the 

rvliduke  Alljert   sitlini;  down  before  Oiilend,  at  the  head 

r  an  army  of  12.000  men,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Stales 

vnural  of  all  Iheir  forces  in  luid  about  that  important 

il,  nnd  immediately  threw  himself  into  the  beleaguered 

pwn.    Here,  with  verv  inadequate  reaourcea,  he  held  out 

t  about  eight  monllu,  having  succeeded  in  repellini;  a 

nwral  allack  of  tlie  enemv  on  tlie  7th  of  Jantiar>',  ItiOS; 

lid  then,  on  the  7th  of  March,  he  resigned  his  govern- 

.  ail  to  Fredeiiek  Dorp,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 

iatea  to  xuccted  him.    0«lend  capitulated  at  lad  in  16M. 

~  r  the  (iege  had  lasted  more  llian  thi«e  ye«.rK  and  three 

itlu.  and  had  coat  the  lives,  it  has  been  aaaerted,  of  above 

IX)  men.    His  defence  of  Ostend,  in  the  course  of 

_. .  1  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  head  by  the  acci- 

«gtid  bursting  of  a  cannon,  was  Vere's  last  aervice.    He 

""■"n  reappointed  to  the  government  of  the  Brill  on  the  ac- 

wiMi  of  King  James ;  and  he  died  in  England  on  the 

Ith  of  Ad^List.  1G08.    Ue  1*  stylud  Governor  both  of  the 

oil  Kod  of  Portunonlh  on  hia  monument  iu  Westmiusler 

llbey,  greeted  by  hia  widow.  Eliiabvth.  aecond  daughter 

""'John  Dent,  eitiien  of  London,     fly  this  fa<!y  twho  aiter- 

_udA  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Valriek  Murray,  a  non 

tf  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  in  Scotland)  lie  had  ihrvu  »on« 

d  two  daughten,  all  of  wliom  died  before  him.    His 

.—Jlilajy  aehieveroenta  have  been  reeorded  by  his  own  pen 

ISr.  'TIw  Commcntutita  of  Sir  Francia  Vere,  being;  divcnt 

iMacas  of  service  wlierein  he  had  command,  written  bv 

Ifinuclf  in  way  of  Commentary;'  which  Here  publiohvd. 

I^tam  hta  oiicinal  manuscript,  m  folio,  at  Cambridge,  in 

f-UVI,  by  Wlliam  Dillingham,  D-D. 
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VBRK  HORACE,  or  UORATIO.  LORD  VERE,iru 
the  younevat  of  the  three  brother*  of  Sir  Francin  Ver*, 
and  was  tmm  at  Kirl>y  Ilal!  in  R>«eK,  in  HiKi.  He  ac- 
companied hia  brollier  to  HolUnd  iu  1003,  and  shared  in 
miMl  of  hia  ex^citd  and  enl^rpmes  there,  ili  well  aa  in 
the  fimt  expedilion  to  Cndix.  for  hi*  valour  on  vtliich  lad 
occatiuD  lie  received  the  honour  o(  kniKliiliuud.  He 
pnrlifulad^  usnaliwd  liiniaelf  boUt  in  the  battle  of  Nieu- 
port and  in  the  defence  of  Ostcnd.  In  lUKI  he  joined 
Uie  array  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  ItXH  wu»  greatly 
in\tmmcntal  in  the  rcdnclion  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  In  IIh 
campaign  of  the  follonimt  year,  a  retreat  nhicli  lie  alio* 
ecedcd  in  ctTecliiij;,  with  4O0O  men.  from  ttie  Spani»b  gc* 
neral  Spiuulii.  acquired  him  much  reputation,  and  extorted 
the  hiiHwst  pmiM  b'om  Strinola  hinuelf.  Un  the  deatli  of 
his  lirothnr,  he  succeeded  liim  both  as  governor  of  Uie  Bijll 
and  at  j^geral  of  tlu:  Knglisli  Ibrce*  in  the  service  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  twelve  years'  truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  tjpaniards  k«pt  hiiii  out  of  ih«  field  for  the  reraatnder 
of  the  time  that  he  held  the  former  of  tliese  nppointmciils. 
'fhc  town  of  Hriil  being  dcliverwl  up  to  the  Dutch  iu  1B16, 
Sir  Horace  Verc  waa  allowed  a  pension  by  the  king  tn 
cnnsidcrstiou  uf  his  eervicea.  Iu  tQ16  he  taiialed  the 
Prince  of  UrnnKa  in  putting  down  the  AnniiuaD*,  or  He- 
monitranta.  at  Utrecht,  n  measure  uf  violunce.  one  of  the 
rcHills  nf  which  wax  the  destructiou  of  Ihe  enad  pen- 
uonar^  Bamevcldt.  who  had  been  the  attached  tVieoid  ot  Kr 
FVaacia  Vere.  In  1020.  when  forues  were  raised  in  £n|;laud 
for  the  awnstance  of  the  elector  palatine,  Fnuleric  V.,  m  hi>t 
attempt  Iu  leeurG  Ihc  crown  of  Doliemia,  Sir  Horace  Vcrc 
was  appointed  tu  the  eoiumand  of  them  ;  and  he  behaved 
with  his  usual  spirit  in  tho  di*a»lroiu  contest  which  vniiued, 
ki>epinf;  the  enemy  at  bay  a*  long  as  it  was  pouiible,  till 
he  was  oblif^ed  to  suireniler  Mannheim,  the  laat  place  of 
streni^h  Into  uhich  he  threw  himself,  to  the  Austrian  gv 
neral.  Count  Tdlv.  in  January.  16S3.  Ailcr  his  reluni 
home,  he  waa,  ajth  .Tuly.  WH,  nominated  by  King  Jamea 
one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  manage  Ine 
business  of  the  palatinate ;  and  immediately  afler  the  ac- 
vemtm  o(  (Jhariea  I.  he  w**,  on  the  ffith  of  July,  1625, 
rai^d  tu  the  peemfc  by  lliv  title  of  llaron  Vere.  of  TiU 
Iniry,  in  tlie  couutv  of  Enev.  He  was  the  first  peer  made 
b^  Charles.  In  March,  ll>->[l,  on  the  death  of  tJie  carl  of 
TatneM.  Lord  Vere  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance  for 
hfc.  Still  retaining  his  poht  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bnglisli  forces  in  Ihc  NcthcrlmuLs  he  contiiuied  uccaaiou- 
ally  to  visit  that  countr},  and  to  take  part  in  the  war;  but 
nothing  further  that  in  memorable  is  relnted  of  his  mililaiy 
career.  The  last  two  year*  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land,  where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  or  May,  IfSXt, 
being  struck  with  apoplexy  aa  he  sat  at  dinner  in  tlie 
house  of  Sir  Henry  vane  at  Whitehall.  EuUer,  who  knew 
Lord  Ver«,  descnbea  him,  in  his  ■  Worthies,'  as  having' 
'  more  meekness  and  as  much  valour  as  his  brother ;'  and 
as  ■  so  i>ious,  that  he  first  made  his  peace  with  God  before 
he  went  out  to  war  with  man.'  Sir  Praneia,  he  says,  was 
more  feared.  Sir  Horace  more  loved,  by  the  soldiers.  By 
liis  wife  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracey,  ofTod- 
dington,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
previously  mai'ried  to  Mr.  William  Hoby  (and  who  long 
survived  her  second  husband  also,  dying,  in  1(J7I,  al  the 
a^c  of  ninety).  Lord  Vers  had  fiie  daughters;  Anne,  mar- 
ried to  John  Hollis.  second  earl  of  Clare  ;  Mary,  married 
fust  to  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  the  firat  Viscount 
Townsliend.  secondly  to  Mildmay  F,ine,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land ;  Catherine,  marrii.'d  to  Oliver  St.  John.  Esij.,  anceator 
of  Lord  Bolin>;broke ;  Anne,  innnitd  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Fairfax  :  and  Dorothy,  married  tu  John  Wolslenbolm,  Esq., 
by  whom  liowever  sne  had  no  ia«ne.  In  1642  an  octavo 
volume  was  published  at  London,  dedicated  to  Lady  Verc, 
entitled  'Elegies,  celebrating  the  happy  Memory  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vere.'  &c. 

VERET-IUS,  QLATS.  a  celebraled  Swedish  aniiquaxy. 
wlioae  real  name  was  Olaf  Werl,  was  bom  un  Ihc  12ih  ol 
Februarr.  1618,  in  the  village  of  Rognildstcirp.  in  the  dio 
cese  of  l.inkuping.  He  received  iu'a  iirst  education  ftom 
hia  father,  NicoWi  Werl,  who  was  pastor  at  Inplorp. 
Alter  the  eomplelion  of  his  preparalory  education  in  the 
public  school  at  iJukOpiug.  he  went  to  the  nniversi^  of 
Borpat.  in  Livonia,  wliich  wiis  then  a  Swedish  ]iro\ince. 
After  a  stay  uf  four  years,  he  returned  to  Eweden,  and 
finished  his 'studies  at  l'i)salft.  In  1(144  he  became  private 
tutor  to  two  young  Swedish  barons,  whom  he  actompanied 
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in  1648  on  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  At  Paris  the  party  stayed 
a  whole  year.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  in  1651,  queen 
Christina  appointed  him  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  and  the  year  after  he  received  the 
same  office  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  in  addition  to 
which  he  was  made  quaestor  of  the  university.  In  1662 
he  became  professor  of  Swedish  antiquities,  and  in  1666 
antiquary  to  King  Charles  XI.,  and  Assessor  Antiquitatum 
in  the  king's  pnvy-council.  In  1679  he  was  appointed 
chief  librarian  of  the  library  of  Upsala,  which  was  a  kind 
of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent  scholars  *  as  a 
comfort  in  their  old  age,  after  they  had  achieved  Herculean 
labours.'  Verelius  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1682.  In  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  he  is  called  a  real  'Runic 
stx)ne,'  to  express  his  immense  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Verelius  is  the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  of  which  he  possessed  a  most 
extensive  knowledge.  His  historical  statements  must  be 
received  with  great  caution,  as  he  was  biassed  by  certain 
opinions  respecting  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths  which 
were  then  common  among  the  Swedish  historians.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Verelius  was  very  tenacious  in  his  opinions, 
however  extravagant  they  mi^ht  be,  and  of  very  irritable 
temperament,  as  we  see  especially  in  his  polemical  writ- 
ings against  his  old  friend  John  Scheffer  of  Strassburg, 
about  the  meaning  of  the  name  Upsala.  But  Verelius  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  His  principal  works  are  : 
1,*  Gothrici  et  Rolfi,  Westrogothiae  Regum,  Hi8toria,&c., 
accedunt  notae  Joannis  Schefferi,  (Argentoratensis)  Up; 
sala,  1664,  8vo.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  an  old  work 
written  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  or,  as  the  editor 
calls  it,  the  Gothic  language.  It  contains  the  original  text 
and  a  Swedish  translation,  together  with  a  vocabulanr  in 
which  the  meaning  of  Scandinavian  words  is  explained  in 
Latin.  2,  *  Itt  Stycke  af  Konung  Olaf  Tryggiason's  Saga 
hwilken  pa  Gammal  Gotska  Beskrifwit  hafwa  Oddur 
Munk,'  &c.,  Upsala,  1665,  8vo.  {i.e.  *  A  fragment  of  king 
O.  Tryggiason's  Saga,  written  in  old  Gotnic  by  Mopk 
Oddur.)  3,  *  Herrands  och  BosaSaga,'  Upsala,  1666,  8vo., 
with  a  Swedish  translation.  4,  *  Manuductio  compendiosa 
ad  Runographiam,'  &c.,  Upsala,  1675,  fol.  This  is  written 
in  Swedish,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Axel  Oxen- 
stierna,  and  contains  thirty  beautiful  Runic  inscriptions. 
5,  *  Notae  in  Epistolam  defensoriam  clarissinii  viri,  J. 
Schefferi,  Argoratensis,  de  Ritu  ac  Vocabulo  Upsaliae,' 
Upsala,  1681,  fol.  This  work  is  written  with  such  bitter- 
ness and  vehemence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  months 
after  its  publication.  After  his  death  appeared — 6,  *  Index 
Linguae  veteris  Scytho-Scandiae  sive  Gothicae,'  &c., 
edited  by  Olaus  Rudbeck,  Upsala,  1691,  fol.  7,  *Epito- 
mamra  Historiae  Suio-Gothicae  libri  iv.,  et  Gothorum 
extra  patriam  gestarum  libri  ii.,'  edited  by  P.  Schenberg, 
Stockholm,  1730,  4to.  There  are  also  two  orations  of 
Verelius,  viz.,  8,  *  Oratio  Paneg}Tica  de  Pace  Suio-Ger- 
manica,  habita  Lugduni-Batavonim,'  Leyden,  1649,  fol. 
9,  *Mcnioirae  illustrissimi  Comitis  Axelii  Oxenstierna 
Oratio  Funebris,'  Upsala,  16.55,  fol. 

(Claudius  Arrhenius  Ornhielm,  *  Vita  Olai  Verelii,*  in 
the  Epitomarum  Historiae  Suio-Gothicae  Lib.  7F.,  where 
also  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Verelius  is  given  : 
Compare  Jocher's  AUg'^m.  Gelehrten-Lexic.^  and  Gley,  in 
the  Bingraphie  Univmel/e.^ 

VERGKNNES,  CHARLES  GRAVIER.  COMTE  DE, 
the  son  of  a  president  <i  mortier  of  the  parliament  of 
Dijon,  was  born  in  that  town  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1717.  His  family  had  only  recently  been  admitted  among 
the  noblesse  de  la  robe.  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  had  been 
envoy  in  Spain  and  England,  and  whose  niece  had  mar- 
ried a  brother  of  Vergcnnes,  undertook  to  initiate  the 
young  man  into  the  diplomatic  career:  he  took  him  as 
attacnh  to  Lisbon  in  1740. 

In  1743  the  French  court  exerted  itself  to  procure  the 
imperial  crown  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Chavigny  was 
sent  to  Frankfort  to  manage  the  electoral  diet,  ancf  Ver- 
gennes  accompanied  him.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
Chavigny  relumed  with  his  pupil  to  Lisbon.  Here  Ver- 
gennes  found  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  capacity  for  business.  The  rival  claims  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  territory  of  Monte  Video  were  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Vergennes  is 
sftid  to  have  condensed  into  a  memoir  of  f6ar  pages  the 


substance  of  the  volmninous  pleadings  of  the  parties.  Tbe 
Marquis  d'Argenson  was  delighted  with  the  abridgf mot: 
and  in  1750  the  young  diplomatist  was  appointed  miniiUr 
to  the  electoral  court  of  Trier. 

The  meddling  occupant  of  that  ecclesiastical  princi- 
pality had  contrived  to  make  his  court  the  centre  01*  the 
political  intrigues  of  Germany.  He  held,  ia  addition  to 
the  electoral  archbishopric  of  Trier,  the  tnshopric  oty^o^im, 
was  co-director  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  ytoini 
of  EUwangen,  and  senior  of  the  ecclesiastical  bench  in  the 
diet  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  His  interference  wu  felt 
everywhere.  The  empress-queen  was,  in  1750,  anxMQdj 
pressing  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph,  still  a  child,  u 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  failure  of  her  canvass  was  itth- 
buted  to  the  influence  acquired  by  Vergennes  astt  tht 
elector  of  Trier. 

A  visit  paid  by  George  II.  of  England  to  his  psternal 
estates  in  Germany  was  seized  upon  by  Maria  Thems  to 
renew  her  intrigues.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wiihed 
the  imperial  dignity  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Austria, 
assembled  a  congress  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  electon  it 
Hanover.  The  discussions  of  this  assembly  ended  is 
nothing;  and  Vergennes,  who  had  been  sent  to  it  by  tai 
court,  obtained  the  credit  of  having  foiled  the  £ng)idi 
minister. 

Newcastle  shifted  the  scene  to  Manheim,  and  Vertrennet 
(1753)  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  turn.  He  de- 
tached the  elector-palatine  from  a  convention  he  wi» 
about  to  conclude  with  the  electi>r  of  Hanover  in  support 
of  the  projects  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wrede,  the  minister 
of  the  palatinate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Pari* 
to  apologise  for  his  dealings  with  England  and  the  en- 
press. 

FVom  Germany  Vergennes  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Count  Desalleurs,  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly 
on  the  21st  of  November,  17W.  A  secret  correspoDdence 
had  been  carried  on  through  his  instrumentality  between 
the  Ottoman  court  and  Louis  XV.,  unknown  to  the  kin«'i 
ministers.  It  was  a  matter  of  consequence  therefore  to 
the  king  and  his  favourites  that  the  papers  of  the  decesied 
ambassaidor  should  not  fall  into  indiscreet  hands.  Ver- 
gennes was  deemed  trustworthy,  but  his  birth  and  hi» 
youth  were  obstacles  to  his  appointment  to  the  chanre  <rf 
ambassador.  Chavigny  is  said  to  have  helped  the  cour- 
tiers  in  this  dilemma  by  persuading  tlie  marquis  de  Put- 
sieux,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  an  envoy  extraon?!- 
nary,  or  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  perfectly  competent 
to  transact  all  the  business  of  France  at  Constantinople: 
and  that  as  an  agent  of  that  rank  would  receive  a  lotrer 
salary,  and  mightlive  at  less  expense  than  an  amb«sMui«^r. 
the  difference  might  be  employed  to  pay  off  the  debt* 
contracted  by  Count  Desalleurs.  Vergennes  wis  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel  for 
Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  in  company  with  the 
Baron  de  Tott  in  May,  1755.  The  Porte  received  hisi 
under  the  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiarj* ;  but  after 
a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  the 
sultan,  Vergennes  received  the  title  of  ambassador. 

He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  England  and  Prrssit 
urged  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empresses  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  Vergennes  represented  that  those 
princesses,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  FVance,  mu«t 
necessarily  be  well  disposed  to  Turkey,  the  ally  of  France. 
The  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  these  intrijnie*,  but 
more  serious  difficulties  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded 
Poland  on  account  of  the  opposition  offered  to  Poniatowski. 
whom  she  had  been  instrumental  in  placing  on  the  throne. 
The  Porte,  which  had  guaranteed  the  intejj^rity  of  Polard, 
was  disposed  to  interfere.  Vergennes,  believing  tfiat  Tur- 
key was  too  weak  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  empn*«, 
and  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itself  a  partu-i:»t- 
tion  in  the  disasters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  The 
Duke  de  Choiseul  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  apathv  of 
the  Divan  and  the  timidity  of  Vergennes.  Money  W 
remitted  to  the  ambassador  with  strict  injunctions  to'sparv 
no  efforts  to  engage  Turkey  in  hostilities  against  Russia. 
The  minister  was  preparing  reluctantly  to  obey,  when  an  ac- 
cident brought  about  what  he  had  hesitated  to  undertake. 
Some  Cossacks  made  a  predatory  irruption  into  the  Criraei, 
and  De  Tott,  who  had  been  accredited  by  Choiseul  to  the 
khan,  induced  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  led  to  a  fonnil 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia  by  the  sultan,  on  the 
30th  ot  October. 
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deftp&tch  eont«iititiic  tlie  intulUgence  Of  thin 
ctsssmI  00  the  way  hy  tne  oourier  who  twoaght 
He  CHmed  back  with  him  tci  Parin  the  money 
:o  bribe  the  DiTnn  tn  imdetlftlcc  n  war.  into  whioh  oii-- 
tAuvo  liail  precipilaletl  them  unbuuglil.  TTih  Oukt 
uuieal  aMugiiud  tlie  nuniAgo  which  Vergt^nnc*  had 
■bd  triOi  th«  widov  of  it  iKin(«oti  of  Ptm  tu  ihi; 
BrrecaUinjc  him.  Vontemm'*  nutoll  wwmuch  rd- 
ffby  the  tVeiiuh  rciin!eiit»  iit  Peru.  «hi>  presented  him 
noM-hiUed  iwoti  (uiie  &|>£4  d'or)  on  Ihc  oci;)i4ioii. 
nrftuni  to  Frutcr  ho  took  up  hi*  kbodRon  a.  iirap«rty 
■rt«H!d  in  Burjciindv.  and  K-niuinvd  in  rcliremnnl 
DB  Tiiti  of  till!  Duku  du  C'IioLmuI. 
Vtilliilni.  who  belt]  tho  portrolio  of  foKisa  uSlain  for 
n  Eimv  ailcr  ChoiMul'*  rctirunumt,  wnl  Vcn[vnniM  lo 
i^u.  allowing;  him  to  draw  up  hi*  own  iiutruutluua. 
(iiaiued  at  thsl  i:out»  '-tU  the  doaUi  of  Louts  XV.  h 
itring  ItiH  retidvncc  that  QiiKtuvui  III.  ocL-omnlixhrd 
uwlution  nlijth  converti'il  Svrudon  into  an  aoaoliile 
MHT.  Oual&viu  had  modi!  the  Fieuch  imniitei  tti« 
P|m  of  hit  detignu,  wd  tho  miniHlrr  imported  Itieni 
[Kd  court,  but  repcenGQtsd  1h«io  u  nimattliu  vision*. 
Intuit  ufVerMullcii  howtvur  diruuWd  him  to  tautl 
lias  of  SwwUu  with  mouey;  luwl  when  GuatAvua 
id  hid  «chum«i»  into  oS'ect,  the  credit  of  direct- 
1^  wu  attributed  ^t  Vi-nuiiJIiu  lu  Ventunau. 
wu  lu  a  reuriuil  uncoiled  &mou|;  the  uoblenae  do 

thuacceuioaof  LouiiXVI.i  July,  i774l.  Voixcono* 
iiuio  miniitet  foe  foreign  attain,  lie  rentiiined  iniitt*- 
1  libdealli,  in  1787.  luviog  helil  aloRK  vith  the  port- 
ul'  hi>4  (lepartraent  \titA  of  pteMd«nt  of  tlic  Cuuni-tl  of 
ice  during  tile  liut  ftw  yenn  ol'  his  Lifi!.  The  leadia;; 
viiinentA  of  tint  uuiikBtcy  were  a»  fuUona:— 1»  May. 
lie  uoux>lud«d  a  tr«aty  with  the  Snio  cantaiu  in  iicu 

0  supaiste  Ireotie*  whi«h  it  had  been  uuidoainiy  to 
intu  Hiih  e«di.    On  tlie  6tJi  of  Fehniary.  1778,  he 

i  the  treaty  of  alltnnee  with  the  Uoitnl  States  of 

1  America.  Ho  contributed  matuially  tuwttnl*  (lie 
liahocnt  of  the  armed  neutrulily  of  the  notlhem 
ime  powere,  auit  awinted  in  peniua^lng  Spun  and 
ad  to  coamtenci'  hotliUliu*  again^it  England.  Anii 
Wt  DicBn«  he  became  an  inttniment  in  bnncinif  about 
Kosoiliun  of  the  iodependcnoe  of  the  United  States 
at  mutlier-couiitry  in  ITBi.  In  1773  he  obtolncd 
rable  oooditiona  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from 
ih  II.;  and  in  17^  he  pcrauaded  the  emperor  atnl 
liHted  Piuvinoe^  lo  otilitait  their  differences  to  the 
yjiini  of  Louia  XVI.  Hi&  but  iabuur  wa«  Ihe  oegotia- 
tfi  K  treaty  oil'  commerce  with  England  in  the  years 
■nd  17U&i  and  a  kimiiar  uonvenlion  with  Knssin  in 
i^wvivina  tbo  uoticlnnion  of  the  latter  only  fourteen 
,ae  diwfon  the  I3th  of  Fcbniarj',  17S7,  a»er  having 
i  hi*  country  twenty-four  years  in  the  capacity  of 
euidur  auil  tlurteuQ  aa  raiiUster  of  stale.     He  left  a 

fortune. 

ft  dipkiRialitt,  Vcrircnnes,  except  in  the  case  of  hii 
nh  miioiou,  appesn  to  have  received  credit  for  accum- 
Ag  MTiuigem«nU  whioh  in  soioe  ciues  had  been 
•ht  aljout  without  hi»  interference,  and  in  olhow 
■I  hk  wikhc-s.  It  ought  however  to  be  mentioned  nt 
uue  lame  (lutt  the  cotime  be  wished  to  see  aUupted 
)  case  of  Turkey  viouid  have  been  the  most  iiriident 
iiat  oountry,  and  that  had  Qastavui  III.  (leferred 
o  wiatw*  of  Ver^imes,  lie  would  have  acted  more 
luaammea  with  tbo  dictntefl  of  ju^ilice  nud  for  the 
Biient  advanta^o  of  hi»  country.  The  pari  luken  by 
»Diir«in  the  Amerienacunteiri.und  in  the  arrangement 
e  commorcii^  tccMy  with  En^lau  ' 
o  Iba  hhendity.  and  toihe  aoundi 

eon*.  Here  too  however,  aa  in  his  diplomatic  mis- 
appears  rather  to  hore  left  whatwtB  inevitable  lo 
■i  ol  ibelf,  tlian  ti>  httve  exerted  himself  to  accom- 
lw>tl  he  confidertd  deaimblc.  He  appeara  to  have 
{had  ID  a  high  desrec  the  iliplomatic  talent  of  look- 
K,  doing  mil  III  n^.lieeping  luaowcisecret,  and  taking 
|fOT  any  good  that  no*  done.  He  carried  diplomacy 
Bvate  life.tuid  waiiUwayson  his  tcuord ;  on  the  other 
^e  wni  of  an  alTectionate  diapoution,  cxtrcmelv  fond 
ildrcn.  and  an  lti>ne»t  man.  It  was  a  thorough  cun- 
>a  of  the  Inte^ity  of  Verf:enne«  that  made  Maure^ias 
-"Send  him  lo  Ijjui*  XVI.  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
it  Ulna  tilt  Idog^  eoaviction  tottw  wme  tBtat 


Ihftt  enohlol  Vecgtimc!)  to  Overoomo  all  the  ivilmla  and 
intrigue*  of  the  court. 

VERHE'yEN.  PHILIPPUS,  wm  hom  atVerWouck  in 
ihc  pnmoce  of  Watu,  in  ll>l>^.    Hi!>  fallier  wad  an  haucil 

agricultural  Inboun^r,  who  save  him  a  homely  uduvatioo, 
andwiUiwhoui  bt;  u'orkud  uitlie  field*  ^1  he  cnu  33yciin> 
old.  At  tlti&  time  the  pulor  uf  Iho  pariali,  dtMierniug  u 
tlu  ymmK  Verl)cyen  the  marks  of  a  superior  intelUcI.  un 
deitook  to  teacli  tiim  Latin  during  the  winter  tacatino* 
Itom  his  ai^ricullural  »orV;  and  lu  1C72  he  hod  nudo 
such  progr^**  that  Ihc  paatiir  obtiuntd  liir  him  nJniUBion 
into  tne  Colk-fie  of  the  Holy  Trinity  al  Louvain,  wheiv,  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  i>tudy,ht!  Kuincd,  in  1II77.  the  luRhaat 
plftc-c  in  tilt.'  L;.rk'i!il  i-xiiiiiLiiiiliunof  tlie  fuuridiiiif  uoUuku*. 
Arter  llu    '  'ivy  for  a  ehorL  tiiue  :  tint  ba 

wax  di\<'  'lonorentnriagtheiiiioloUM- 

ticai  01  iJ'  iLiconjteijuenua  oi'vumBaoutB 

diicasi'  ■:•■■  ■  ■         -  ' 'piilatirju  uteeiMarv.    On  hla 

ri'coytry  u:,-i  m.'  ..[f.  .ivu^hi,  Vorlwyon  applieu  liimi«e(f  to 
iimJicinu.  Ui  llMl  iic  ivc^i^iit'd.  with  ojicciol  niarha  of 
honour,  hid  licculialu's  •legtw  ;  ui  ItHilS,  lutvinK  spent 
ncurty  nil  thi.''  intervcniit;^  limo  in  tlid  aludy  of  auatoiuy 
and  mvdjuno  ut  Louvaio.  lie  wa*  appolnteil  profeaaur  uf 
aaaloiuy  there  i  and  iu  16D3  piutiuaor  of  ouTKenr  aUo:  but 
he  did  not,  for  »oni«  unjmown  reuao)},  take  lii*  doctor'* 
dejErce  till  1096.  Ho  liccamu  by  Mtudv,  diligently  cira- 
Uijued  to  the  cud  of  liia  lilc,  one  uf  the  miwt  cnunetit 
anoloinical  leochci^  oi  his  tlniu,  and  hi^  boolt»  i>ero  ><ii'y 
widely  read,  upcciall;  tiia  Anntwnv  of  the  Hnmaa  Bodf . 
Me  u:u  eu]!iiii«d  uu  iv  lai'ite  worlt,  '  I)u  'I'uenda  Vule- 
tudine,*  wheu  lie  died  in  1710. 

Vcrheyeri'ii  works  orw  M  tollown  .  I, '  Aoitlomini  Ciw- 
purid  Humani.  laber  iirtmus.'  Louvwo.  IGI13.  -)ti). ;  u  sbl^rt 
compendium  of  anatoniy  Khteh  wassuveml  timea  repriult-'d 
and  ivaa  emnnlotcd  M>ci'  ht»  death,  in  1710,  by  the  publi- 
cation  of  n '  Supplcmcutum,  ncu  tiber  svcundns,'  and  of 
many  additious  to  thi;  uiicinK]  work.  Ilie  two  together,  in 
two  volumc«4to.,  were  onen  printed ;  aa,  at  BhiiucU,  ITtU 
and  172G;  Naples,  1717,  I7»<;  Leipu*.  1731.  &c-  They 
uoulain  nc  imporlont  anatomical  oitcoverii^.  but  wKre 
good  useM  boolH  at  Uie  ttmu  oflhelr  pubBealion.  Tlia 
iccond  volnme,  which  is  Uic  more  tuterestinK^  of  the  two, 
coiilunx  many  analyses  of  animal  fluids,  and  accounts  Df 
oumeroua  experiiueub  on  living  oiiiroaJa,  chiefly  having 
relation  to  development  aod  respiration :  but  a  great  part 
of  it  i»  iilk-d  liy  the  iiiithor'*  portion  of  »  controveriy  with 
Miiy  in  defence  of  the  Harveiaa  doclriao  yf  the  nrculii- 
tion.  2,  ■  Dt88«1ario  de  Thyuio.'  touvsin.  ITUfl,  4lo. 
3,  '  Compendium  Theoriw  practicn,'  OoloplC.  l(iH3,  8vo. 
The  first  and  second  parti  nlon*  of  this  work  were  pnh- 
lialied.  They  treat  of  atfoclioDs  of  the  hciwl  and  cfiesl, 
and  support  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Willif.  4,  "Vera 
Hiittoria  de  Sac^ne  ex  Oculie,  AuribuK,  Naribui,  Glc.' 
Louvain,  \70S.  12iuo.  (Life,  profixcd  to  the  JntlOmla, 
edition  of  Brunei-,  1710 ;     Hafier.  Bibliolhrcw.) 

VmiMANDUIS,  or  VERMANDAI8,  LE,  a  province  in 
Fmucc.  formerly  included  in  the  niilltBty  government  of 
Picanlie,  [Pmiwniil.^  Us  capital  waa  St.  Qucntin  [Qubn- 
TiN.  St.],  the  Augusta  Veromanduonim  of  the  Rbmiins. 
Thn  provtnee  wm  Ihe  terriloryof  the  Veromandui.aBelpic 
nation  of  some  importance,  from  whom  it  oblaiued  its 
imiue.  Il  '\.nuiv<  included  in  the  departmeuts  of  Aisne  and 
Somme. 

The  province  comttHlited  Jn  the  middle  ages  a  counU'. 
I  he  possessors  of  which  were  amonc:  the  moat  powmftil 
nohlefi  of  France.  Tliey  were  a  branch  of  the  royal  Car- 
lovingian  family,  being  descended  fVoni  Charlemagne  by 
his  ^mndson  Bernard,  king  of  Ua^>  Herbert  or  H^riberi 
the  Second,  count  of  VerniBiidoiSt  supported  bishTottaer-ni- 
law  Robert  aniinst  Charles  le  Simple  in  their  strugRle  for 
the  crown  of  France  ;  and  00  Rob«rf».  death,  at  Ihe  baiile 
of  SoisaoTii  tA.o.  023),  supported  Raoul  of  Booi-gugoe.  who 
was  apnoinlcd  by  Robert's  adhcrcnU  to  suiccetl  him. 
H'^ribert  managed  by  Ireachcrj'  lo  scj:£e  Clinrlirs  soon  after. 
Having  quarrelled  with  Baoul,  IWiiliiii't  profcH-sed  an  in- 
tention of  reatoriiiB  Charles;  hut  baviuK  made  up  his  dis- 
Eute  with  Raoul,  he  ret*incd  tJbarles  ip>  confinement  until 
i*  death  (a.b.  im).  Alter  Ibis,  H;inul  wid  Hfirihert  quar- 
relled agam  Ca-o.  931  j,  aod  hn^iililics  were  carried  on  with 
various  9i\ecess  until  k.o.  035.  when  n  reconciliation  look 
place.  A  new  war  broke  out  (i-d.  036;  between  Hfriheit  and 
Louis  d'Outie-Mer,  who  had  Huccceded  Raoul.  and  lasted 
four  years  iK.o.  93&942).     Hiribert  died  soon  after  iU 
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croM  Ca.d.  843).  Hiribert  TV.  (a.d.  1077)  united,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  county  of  Valois  to  that  of  Vemiitidois, 
and  the  united  counties  came  into  the  hands  of  Hugues, 
son  of  Henri  I.  king  o(  France,  and  one  of  the  principal 
leaden  of  the  first  crusade  (ad.  1096).  On  his  return 
from  the  East  he  took  part  in  a  second  expedition,  hut  lost 
200,000  men  on  the  route,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
Tbisis  in  Cilicia,  where  he  died  (a.d.  1101).  Both  Le 
Valoia  and  Le  Vermandois  were  united  to  the  crovm  by 
Philippe-Auguate  (a.d.  1215).  (L'Art  de  vinfier  let 
Dalet.) 

VERMES.  Antient  naturalists  designated  by  this  name 
all  lower  animals  resembhng  in  form  the  earthworm. 
Ijnnaus  adopted  it  aa  the  title  of  a  class,  including  all 
animals  which  he  could  not  arrange  under  the  Veriebrata 
and  Insecta.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Systems  Nature,' 
he  divides  Vermes  into  four  orders: — 1st,  RepUlia,  includ- 
ing the  intestinal  worms,  with  the  leech  and  earthworm ; 
2aA.Zoopkyta,  composed  of  the  Ch el opods,  the  naked  Mol- 
luiks,  Medusn  and  Echinodenns ;  3rd,  Teilacea,  composed 
of  Conchiferons  Nfolhisks  and  Ascidioe ;  and  4th,  Lifko- 
phf/la,  containing  the  corals  and  corallines.  In  the  nine  fol- 
lowing editions  he  replaced  the  name  Beptilia  by  that  of  In- 


phyfa.  In  the  eleventh  edition  he  divides  the  class  Vermet 
into  five  orders,  viz.  Inteilina,  Moiiutca,  Tislacea,  Lttho- 
phyla,  and  Zoophyta ;  Lumbrietu  and  Hirtido  l>eing  placed 
in  the  first ;  Terebelln,  Aphrodite,  and  Nereit  in  the  second ; 
whilst  Sabella  and  Scrpula  are  improperly  associated  with 
the  lAthophyta  on  account  of  their  hard  tubes. 

In  the  12th  edition  the  Vermes  of  Linnteus  are  divided 
into  groups  and  genera  thus  :— 

I.  Intbotina. 

Simple,  naked  animals,  destitute  of  limba. 

With  a  lateral  pore. 
Genera: — Lumhrieut,  Sipuneulut,  Paiciola. 

With  no  lateral  pore. 
Genera: — Gordim,  Aicarit,  Hintdo,  Myxine. 

II.  MoLLUSCA. 


Genera : — Limax,  Aplytia,  Dorit,  Tethii, 
1-  * 

An   anterior  mouth :  body  surrounded  with  ten- 
tacles anieriorly. 
Genera  :—Wi>/<»(Auna,  Terebella. 
i.  • 
An  anterior  roouth :  body  brachiated,  or  furnished 
with  arms. 
Genera  :--7Vi/on,  Sepia,  Clio,  Lemeea,  Scyllaa. 

An  anterior  mouth :  body  pedaled,  or  furnished  with 
feet. 
Genen : — Aphrodila,  Nereit. 


Multivalvea. 
Genera : — CAt'foii,  Lepat,  Phnku. 

Bivalves:  Conchs. 

Genen : — Mya, Soten,  Tellina.Cardium, Maelra, Dtmax, 

fenut,  ^(mdyltti,  Chama,  Area,  Oslrea,  Anomia,  Myfilut, 


TTnivalvcs  with  a  rcgidar  spire :  Cochleae. 
Genera; — Argonaula,  Nautiliu,  Cunut,  Cyprtea,  Bulla, 
Voluta,   Buceinum.  SIromtnu,   Sturej;    Trochut,    l^rbo. 
Helix,  Nerita,  Haliotit. 

Univalve*  without  a  r«gu]ar  spire. 
Genem  -.—Paltlla,  I>eatatium,  S$ifula,  Teredo,  Sabella, 


IV.  LiTHOFH'VTA. 

Qtaen-.—Tuiipora,  Madrepora,  MiUepera,  CeOefm, 

V.  ZoOPKTTA^ 


Genera :— Jm«,  Gorgonia,  Aleyonium,  ^ongia,  Fbutn, 
Tubularia,  Corallina,  Serlularia,  ForlieeUa. 

Locomotive. 
Genera  :~//yiira,    Pennatula,  Ttenia,  Vblvox,  fmia, 
Chaot. 

The  progress  of  zoology  soon  demanded  a  refons  iaa 
class  so  constituted.  Pallas  led  the  way,  and  the  abtnm- 
tions  of  O.  F.  Muller  and  Otho  Fabricins,  by  making  ■ 
acquainted  with  numerous  species  of  true  marine  wonM. 
greatly  conduced  to  its  rectification.  To  Cuvier  bowew 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  circumioiptioa  at  Ibc 
Vrrnttt.  In  his  work  enlilled  '  Tableau  Etemenlaite  de 
I'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,'  publiihed  ia  ITOT-S,  h* 
limited  the  term  to  the  animals  now  known  as  A»nd»dK 
and  Entoxoa.  Alterwards,  on  discovering  red  blood  in  th* 
leech,  he  separated  ,  those  ^ups,  and  lAmarck  in  laOit 
adopting  the  views  of  Cuvier,  constituted  the  groap  d 
Annelides  in  the  sense  it  is  now  gener»lly  nndentood. 
They  arc  however  nearly-allied  families,  and  there  txut 
spedes  which  closely  link  them  together.  The  diilirictiaa 
founded  on  the  colour  of  the  blood  has  been  aboluhrd  bf 
subsequent  researches.  Annelides  having  been  discoverd 
with  yellow  and  even  green  blood,  and  Planarianshavn^ 
the  circulating  fluid  of  a  red  colour. 

llie  history  of  the  now  obsolete  class  of  F(rrm«*biateft#- 
ing  to  the  pliilosophical  naturalist,  since  to  him  it  tjm- 
bdises  the  progress  of  zoological  science.  At  first  witk 
few  materials  on  which  to  build  his  ajiangement,  Ik 
zoologist  was  guided  solely  by  a  vague  perception  o^  an- 
alogy. Similarities  of  external  form  wer«  made  tbt  baas 
of  classification.  The  distinction  between  the  . 
of  animals  adapted  for  existence  under  similar 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  their  relations  to  «ach  Olhf 
according  to  their  organization,  correspondent  with  ttm 
poation  in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  i<> 
naturalist  when  his  data  were  as  yet  so  scanty.  But  utl* 
discoveiy  of  species,  the  observation  of  their  distnbunog 
and  habtts,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of  their  ftruc- 
ture  progressed,  a  new  light  opened  on  his  mind,  tod  ht 
learned  to  separate  forms  merely  analogous  and  to  coo- 
bine  such  as  had  a  true  affinity  of  structure  in  well-de5r.«I 
dividons.  The  chan|i;es  in  the  divisions  of  his  rk« 
Vermet  made  successively  by  Linnffius  himself  indicated 
the  progression  of  his  views  towards  the  point  aftrnisrdi 
reached  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck ;  and  if  we  invealif^ 
'  closely  the  ideas  by  which  he  appears  to  have  be«n'  !■■ 
I  fluenced  in  the  construction  of  his  several  ordenof  iWiHt. 
I  we  shall  find  hints  of  much  that  is  not  yet  fullv  workid 
I  out.  The  analogy  subsisting  between  NudibranrXiatu  iM 
I  the  Annelida  u  of  this  kind.  His  recognition  of  the  nii- 
I  tions  of  the  Tanicala  to  the  Testacea  -was  ajiu  a  renuiL- 
able  instance  of  the  prescient  sagacity  of  that  extraordinarf 
man. 
VERMETUS.  [TnmiLiBRATTCHiATA.] 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Vermttidm  eowpriae  Uh 


genera  Vermetut,  Spirorlyphiu,  Bivonia,  V» 
Una,  Lemenlina,  and  Sifiquaria. 


mha,  th- 


He  places  the  family  between  the  Valvatidm  and  the 
Vanicoroida,  the  latter  of  which  only  oonsista  of  the  genu 
VanieoTo,     {^noptit  Mu».  Brit.,  1842.) 

VERMICELLI,  a  dried  paste,  manufactnied  chiefly  in 
Italy  in  the  form  of  smooth  round  string*,  liw  name  hw 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  worm-like  •ppeannrr. 
'  vermicelli '  in  Italian  signifying  '  little  worms.' 

Maccaroni,  which  the  Italians  spell  Maccheroni  or 
Maccherone  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymoIog)'%  is  nunu&c- 
tured  of  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  vermicelli,  and  iaa 
similar  manner ;  but  it  is  rather  lar^r  in  diameter,  and  il 
hollow  like  the  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Fedtlini  is  a.  kind  still  smaller  than  vermicelli. 

The  paste  is  made  of  wheat  stripped  of  Ihe  hnak,  nd 
ground  roughly  into  a  sort  of  grit.  The  kind  of  whtal 
preferred  by  the  Italians  is  a  small  bard-grained  ipeoes 
wliich  they  nuw  cultivate  on  purpoae,  but  which  they  *»■ 
merly  imported  from  the  ooast*  of  the  Black  Se«— '  rna» 
diUarNaio.'    Hm  gnHtnd  wheat  la  mixed  tdth  etev  sol 
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madt  into  a  ^lasle  tiy  knciiding  Hon  a  lontc 
..  &  wooden  lercr  ten  or  twelve  feel  lOne,  Tile 
of  Um!  ipTtr  U  muiif  miffldpnliy  hravy  to  lift  ihe 
fto  wlik'h  one  or  two  men  or  boys  pet  oxtridu. 
It*))'  eillint;  down  iinti  tpriiii^tri^  up.  work  lliv 
^«  lonff  time-  Thi-  tOQgitnrsa  and  elulicilv  of  tlie 
.all  from  Ihia  loiiif  and  powerful  procew  oi  Imcwl- 
ta  pMit  »  next  fbrwd  ny  tflrong  prcmiire  tluiHi^ll 
''  in  IIr'  bottom  of  a  cjlinui-r;  hut,  lo  form 
,  .  wire  BKtentls  from  a  bridge  In  the  upper  part 
qrliiuter  thnmsh  thr  twntre  of  racti  of  the  lar^l 
^~^  the  pusle,  li'etns  Coreiii  Ihruueh  cat-h  hole  aroiinit 
tu  eODwqumtW  hollow.  'Av  •lring^  neTBrel 
IBptluwhctfior  ormaocaroni,  vemiic«11i,  or  fedelial, 
Inrn  thoroughly  dmd,  art:  ready  fur  um. 
ItaJiBBa  maiHifaftiire  t)ic  put/be  luto  many  othrr 
Slo  thin  flat  ririp*  litid  ritibOTis,  into  thiti  slitet* 
r.  into  round  balls,  and  inlu  l]«ana  and  priu. 
lolitaiis,  who  into  great  (jiianlitieii  of  mauearoni 
,vonrito  food,  ma  nothing  birt  the  puK  pa«le  of 
il  water,  but  the  Genovne  mix  »aifVon  with  it, 
iWea  il  a  yellow  tinge.  Tha  fVeneli.  wlio  also 
Core  a  gocKl  deal  of  it,  lllv(]itcQtly  wMon  the  pualu 
ifni»  ciindimenta. 

(late  tafifFthe  duty  on  verniicetli  and  mnccaroni 
PW^  ftom  3-^.  lo  I'i.  a  pound.  The  avera^  qtmn- 
Upmtcd  y-Jiirly  under  the  old  dtity  was  aboirt 
MllM..  lh«  ainoQDt  of  duty  obtniiiKil  annually  being 

taooi.  to  3iitH)/. 

■ny   Magazine,   No,   gj ;    Dielianaaire   Tuehrmlo- 

RMICULITB.    Thi«  i>  described  by  Dr.  Ttiom.on  w. 
iiiud  of  mii'a«eon»-lookin^  platan  oemented  together 
whiliih  matter.     I.iwire  lonp^.    Fee!  grvwy.    Sec- 
Ilurdnco  I.    Specifio  gravity  3'Sei2. 
<«n  heated  nintriy  to  tvdneas  it  proJ«et»  out  wHh  a 
ciikr  tnolinn,  ru  if  it  were  a  mou  of  imnH  worma  ; 
Ilia  name.    By  ignition  It  becomea  of  a  silvery 
[,  with  a  shade  of  red  or  yellow. 
Ubl*  pw  »ff  before  th«  blow-pipc.    With  carbonate 
nn  tha  raducine^  Rarne  given  a  greenish,  in  tlie  oxi- 
Ijhuao  an  amethyitt-eo  loured  glan. 
nininMiiri  ana^niii  gave — 

F'Silita 4(I0«) 

U-  Magnesia       ....     IC'tiftl 
k  •  Peronide  of  iron     ,         .  .      IB-ISO 

k  Alumina        ....      7-'2flO 

%  WnlfJ 10  276 

p'  MangmietHi    ....    a  trnee 

J*  9S720 

KMI'I'IA.,  I.amnrcli'ii  name  for  a  genua  of  titrj>a(i(tir 
Ebla].  euninined  of  Hjieeien  of  Si^jmfa  whieh  iirc 
Miby  UiD  whole  length  of  the  »he11,  euell  a>  ti*ip«ta 


iiti't)  IriifiKtra,  tlie  abelt  of  wliich  ii  repent  and 

111!.,  with  «  simple  dor»al  carinaliou :  Ihere  is  a  variety 

L  ivd  line  00  eaeh  Mde  of  Uie  carinatioit. 

iiii/b. — Ruropeaa  and  .Muditerranean  seas,  on  stonc«> 

I  and  other  labmurged  marine  bodiea. 

aMIIJON.    rM«wtkV.] 

RMI,ANn.     [SwKUBN,  p.Sill.] 

RMONT.one  of  the  United  SlMe*  of  North  Anierioa. 

tO^a  between  «•  *V  and  -I-V  N.  l»t.,  aud  bolwoon 

IT-C,  No.  ItHU. 
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71*  SO*  and  TS*  as*  W.  lonj.  !t  U  about  00  mile*  di 
from  the  Atlantic.  iVom  whieii  U  i»  »eiiamted  liy  New 
HampaliiN  and  Maine.  Itn  northern  hotmdary  runs  along 
43"  N.  iat..  by  which  parallel  it  i*  tepantird  from  Lower 
Canada:  thi«  Un^  i» about  W  mllee  long.  EoM  of  Vur- 
mont  il  New  IlampchiTe,  wliich  ia  dividaJ  ffom  II  by  tha 
eoiir»p  of  the  river  Conncctirnt  in  all  its  extent,  a  Hoaoe 
of  170  mile*,  ftillowing  Ijie  brndi  of  llie  river.  South  ol 
Vermont  Ue><  MnaMeluiiettii.  tVoiQ  whieh  it  ii  leiiaialed  by 
a  atraight  lino  44  miles  long.  New  York  w  wcrt  of 
Vermont  The  boundary-line  between  iheau  two  atatea 
iwuth  of  Lake  Aiuttn  run*  alonr  7^  11".  Ibr  uboul  43 
miles,  and  Itriher  north  ihrongh  IIjc  lake  and  aloog  the 
ooune  of  the  river  l»oultcncy  to  it*  emboUelimv  in  Ijite 
Chaniplain,  a  dbttanue  of  «1  miles.  Thv  InM-nientiuaud 
lake  eoiwlilnlea  tlie  rcmainderoflliebouniliuy-Iiiitfbttween 
t)ie  ivfo  italei  aa  far  north  ax  -W  N.  lal.,  ot  fur  about  100 
miles.  TIjc  length  of  Una  «tute  front  Miath  to  nofth  ia 
1S7  mile*,  and  iU  breadlh  vanes,  InereiLiing  lU  we  proceeil 
to  the  noiUi.  In  Uic  aontbern  part  il  i"  not  more  than 
30  miles  wide,  but  near  the  boundary  of  t^anaiia  it  i*  Ml 
milei.  The  mean  width  ia  about  02  mifua ;  thia  givct  a 
lurface  of  97^  iM|tiure  tuile»,  wlticli  agree*  toterabTy  well 
with  the  moat  recent  e»timate.  aeeording  to  whieh  ila  urwi 
1>  alKlcHl  lo  be  Snm>  M^nare  milea.  It  i«  IIik  laj-gcut  of  Uie 
Now  England  rtateH,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  and 
may  be  compared  in  extent  wtlh  Uiat  portion  of  Knglani! 
whioh  iie»  north  of  a  line  drawn  iVom  the  town  of  Lan- 
easler  to  tho  innermokl  recess  i>f  the  Hambcr. 

.Suj/uiw  anrf  Soif.— Vermont  eoiu>l.itulea  a  part  of  tlmt 
irregular  moiinlaln-rugion  whieh  extcndji  over  the  greater 
part  nf  that  nortion  of  the  United  Stute»  whieh  ties  eaal  of 
the  River  Hudion,  and  of  IjiUe  Chnmplain.  Tlic  mirfaL-e 
is  vorj-  uneven,  and  even  roouulainona.  A  range  of 
mounlaina  traverte*  the  country  from  Bonlh  to  north,  eKlled 
Ihu  (Ireen  Mounlaina :  thia  range  i*  oometinies  con- 
Rldored  a  continuation  of  the  Taghbuiic  Monntaina,  wlildi 
farther  noolh  fomt  the  bonndary  hflween  MaMBohiwctta 
and  New  Yot4(.  ami  extend  nearly  to  the  ehures  of 
I^n^  laland  Sound ;  bnt  according  to  Oic  mort  recent 
mapa  tlie  two  ranges  are  divided  l>y  a  depreiMioti  of  wvcnd 
milea.  in  which  the  bounUary-linc  between  Majwachuwlta 
and  Vemionl  lie*.  Froni  this  depre*rion  Ihe  Grci-n 
Mountaina  rise  at  a  »bort  dutance  east  of  Bennington,  and 
form  one  continiioii*  ridge  running  from  south  to  north 
about  73  miles,  lo  near  41'  N.  Int.  Their  width  in  Ihwe 
parls  varies  between  8  and  lO  mile*.  The  slopes  are 
rather  gentle,  but  nion  ao  on  the  ea^  than  oil  the  weit, 
where  in  many  plneuii  Ibey  are  »tei*p.  In  general  they  do 
not  line  to  more  than  2lXKt  or  2500  feet  above  the  aoa, 
on  a  baac  whieh  on  the  went  may  he  300  and  on  the  eart 
500  f*et  above  the  aea.  Tlie  highest  wimmit  is  Kiliington 
Peak,  which  U  south  of  tlie  road  leading  li-om  Wndsor 
on  Die  (Junneclicut  river  lo  ttulland,  and  rines  to  33714 
f<.<et  above  the  lea-level.  The  aummibi  of  Ihe  mountajna 
are  rocky,  am)  only  coreml  with  a  spongy  green  moss, 
fiom  which  circumstance  it  it  supposed  the  name  of  the 
range  in  derived.    'Dtc  aides  are  covered   with  forcets  of 


attain  large  diuien- 

■iiiii",  but  lowards  their  tummili  are  only  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  Ihpir  branches  are  so  closely  in- 
terwoven as  to  form  an  impenetrable  thicket.  No  part 
nf  the  alopes  of  the  roountsiinB  is  under  cultivation,  and 
only  a  few  tracts  are  used  as  pasture-ground,. 

Tile  country  surrounding  the  Green  Miiuntaina  on  the 
aoulli  h  of  indifferent  quality.  The  soil  is  eh iv fly  stony 
anil  gravelly,  but  as  it  ii  well  orained,  it  is  used  a»  pasliire- 
grounri,  especially  for  sheep.  The  greater  part  is  gtill 
covered  wilh  beech,  sugar,  mapte,  elm,  oak,  button- 
wood,  boss-wood,  ash,  and  birch :  a.  number  of  swine  arc 
fed  in  these  forests.  In  proceeding  northward  the  country 
impjuves.  The  soil  ia  less  atony  and  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  loam  or  clay.  The  eiillivated  tracts  are 
more  uumeroua  and  extensive,  and  the  crops  more  abon- 
dant,  especially  along  tlie  hanks  nf  Ihe  Conneeticnt  rjver, 
where  aome  v«ry  ferttlB  tracts  occur.  In  these  parts  a 
solitary  summit.  Mount  Ascutney,  riees,  near  Ihe  tOwn  of 
Windsor,  lo  332(1  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Near  ^4''  N.  lal.  the  mount nin-rcgion  apreads  farther 
cast  and  west,  su  lliat  in  the  parallel  of -Vlontpelier  ('44''  10' 
N.  lat.l  il  ia  20  miles  wide,  and  between  Richmond  and 
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v,''u\i\\  of  the  countrj'.  Between  44®  and  44**  W  the 
different  ridges  do  not  appear  to  He  in  the  direction  of  the 
chain ;  some  of  them  he  south-west  and  north-east,  and 
others  in  other  directions.  These  ridges  are  also  broken 
by  watercourses.  The  most  eastern  ridge  is  the  lowest, 
but  is  not  broken,  and  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
basin  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  the  streams  which 
nm  eastward  into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  ridges  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  this  mountain-tract  are  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Green  Mountains.  CamePs  Rump,  west 
of  Montpehcr  and  south  of  the  river  Onion,  is  3399  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount  Mansfield,  north  of  Mont- 
peUer,  3900  feet.  This  mountain-region  is  perhaps  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  Vermont.  Though  the  mountains 
themselves  do  not  differ  in  their  natural  qualities  iVom  the 
range  farther  south,  and  are  not  fit  for  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  their  slopes,  they  occupy  only 
the  smaller  part  of  the  tract,  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
fourth.  Between  them  are  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  very  fertile,  as  the  lower  part  is  filled  up  by 
earthy  particles  brought  down  from  tne  adjacent  moun- 
tains by  the  rivers  and  torrents,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  moidd.  Though  these  valleys  are  probably 
more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  their  cumate  is 
favourable  to  cultivation,  as  they  are  enclosed  by  ridges 
rising  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  them,  and  shelter- 
ing them  against  the  cold  northern  and  north-western 
winds.  The  lower  ptart  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with 
large  trees,  from  wliich  great  quantities  of  pearlashes  are 
obtained. 

North  of  44°  40'  the  mountain-region  narrows  to  about 
20  miles,  and  its  sides  are  enclosed  by  two  uninterrupted 
ridges,  of  which  the  western,  occupying  about  the  middle 
of  the  state,  runs  nearly  due  north,  extending  along  the 
western  banks  of  Lake  Memphramagog  into  Canada, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  great  Canadian  Plain,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  about  45*  25^ 
N.  lat.  The  eastern  ridge  runs  north  by  east,  from  10  to 
5  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river',  and 
enters  Canada  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  whence  it 
turns  to  the  north-east,  and  forms  the  boundary-line 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  on  one  side,  and 
Canada  on  the  other  side,  until  it  reaches  the  sources  of 
the  St.  John  river  of  New  Brunswick.  Both  ridges 
appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  tract  enclosed  by  these  two  ridges  is 
much  inferior  to  the  region  farther  south.  The  valleys  are 
rather  narrow  and  contain  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  as  the  hills  are  not  very 
steep  nor  elevated,  they  are  covered  with  tall  forest-trees, 
and  afford  ^ood  pasture  in  most  places.  The  tract  of 
countxy  which  lies  between  the  east  em-ridge  and  the 
Connecticut  river  is  very  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  certainly 
the  least  fertile  part  of  the  state.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea-level  can  hardly  be  less  than  1000  feet,  and  it  has  a 
bad  climate  and  a  poor  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  rocks  and 
coarse  gravel. 

The  most  level  part  of  Vermont  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  banks  of  I>ake  Champlain,  and  may  be  called  a  plain, 
though  the  surface  is  broken  by  numerous  watercourses, 
which  however  do  not  sink  much  below  the  common 
level.  Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  some  tracts,  which 
are  very  little  above  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  are 
swampy.  At  the  back  of  them  the  country  rises  gradually 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain-region,  and  becomes  hilly  in 
approaching  it,  but  the  hills  have  such  gentle  slopes  as  to 
admit  of  cultivation  almost  everywhere.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  the  general  elevation  of  this  tract  probably 
does  not  exceed  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  near 
the  banks  of  the  lake  it  sinks  to  100  feet.  This  plain  is 
about  100  miles  Ions:,  and  in  its  southern  districts  less 
than  10  miles  wide,  but  tOFwards  the  north  it  widens  to  30 
miles.  The  soil  varies  greatly,  consistinc:  in  many  places 
of  coar»«  j;ravel,  while  at  others  it  contains  much  clay  or 
loam,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  productive.  It  enjoys 
also  the  advantage  of  an  easy  means  of  exporting  its 
produce  by  the  lake  and  the  'Sorel  river,  by  which  way 
it  is  sent  to  Montreal  in  Canada. 

Lakps  and  Rivers. — More  than  two-thirds  of  the  drainage 
of  Vermont  runs  into  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  navigal)le 
by  large  vessels.  [Champlaitt,  vol.  vi.,  p.  479.]  The 
largest  rivers  falling  into  that  lake  are  Otter  creek.  Onion 
nver,  Lamoile  river,  and  Miasiaqui  river,  of  whieh  bam^ 


ever  only  the  first  and  last  arc  navigable  and  Da\i|eitei 
Otter  creek  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Gnu 
Mountains,  near  43*^  15'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  north  by  vol, 
neariy  parallel  to  Lake  Champlain,  draininjr  the  sodbec 
part  of  the  fertile  plain  on  the  east  of  the  lake.    Its  eca» 
probably  exceeds  70  miles,  and  vessels  may  ascend  it  k 
Vergennes,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  nbcn  tki 
firet  falls  occur.    Other  falls  are  met  writh  at  Middlebnn. 
Pittsford,  and  Rutland,  but  the  distances  betwen  thm 
are  navigated  by  river-boats.    Onion  and  LamoiW  liren 
originate  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  centre ;  and  is  tbcy 
descend  from  a  high  level  and  have  only  a  abort  codim, 
their  current  is  very  rapid  and  frequently  interraplsd  bi 
falls,  so  that  no  part  of  tnem  is  navigable.  MtMiaqni  me 
rises  in  Canada,  and  at  first  flows  southward,  parallel  t» 
Lake  Memphramagog.    In  approaching  Vermont  it  tani 
westward,  but  soon  afterwards  enters  that  atate  by  a  lootk* 
western  course.    At  Sheldon,  about  10  miles  from  ik 
mouth,  it  becomes  navigable  for  river-boats,  and  iaUi  iilv 
Missis(;[ui  Bay,  the  north-eastern  arm  of  Lake  Clwnptna 
which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  3  wide*  and  in  its  whdc 
extent  navigable  for  such  vessels  at  are  cooudooIt  taed 
on  the  lake.    The  northern  portion  of  Miaaiiqui  bajii 
within  Lower  Canada. 

A  few  small  rivers  which  drain  the  northern  district  of 
the  mountain-region  fall  into  Lake  MemphTamagop,  d 
which  about  one-fiflh  part  lies  witlun  Vermont.  Ths 
lake  has  a  curved  form :  it  is  nearly  30  nuks  long,  bnt  ii 
no  part  exceeds  two  miles  in  width.  It  is  siirroumM 
by  mountains  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  it  dLscharm 
its  waters  into  the  St.  Francis  river  of  Canada  by  a  cfao- 
nel  which  is  called  Magog.  This  river  runs  about  S 
miles,  and  enlarges  about  the  middle  of  its  coune  iots  a 
small  lake  called  Scaswaninepus,  but  otherwise  its  aymt 
is  interrupted  by  numerous  falls  and  rapids.  Lake  Mc»- 
phramagog  contains  several  kinds  of  fish,  eqwrisl!? 
salmon-trout. 

The  Connecticut  river,  which  runs  between  Venmt 
and  New  Hampshire  for  about  170  miles,  is  not  narinUc 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  where  it  presents  a  cotfi- 
nual  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  Tlie  la»t  of  that 
cataracts,  which  entirely  prevent  navigation,  it  thi 
Bamet  Falls,  which  occur  near  44^  KV.  Farther  do*s 
there  are  several  small  falls  and  rapids  ;  but  from  Hat«t- 
hill  (44°  N.  lat.)  downwards  the  river  is  navt^able  ftr 
boats,  at  least  in  certain  seasons.  All  the  rivers  ^h!« 
into  the  Connecticut  from  the  Green  Mountains  are  snail, 
aud  none  of  them  navigable. 

C/imfl/ff.-— Vermont  is  distinguished  by  the  sereritr  of 
its  winter,  which  is  beyond  what  could  be  expected  bom 
either  latitude  or  elevation,  and  must  be  attributed  to  fh* 
northern  and  north-west  winds  which  prevail  ia  that 
season,  and  which  before  reaching  this  state  past  over  tbi 
wide  plain  of  Canada,  where  theiir  force  is  not  broken  nar 
their  intensity  moderated  by  any  rans:e  of  hills.  The 
winter  continues  almost  without  interruption  from  the  Utk 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April.  The  frost  is  t^t 
intense,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  u  km 
as  27°  below  zero.  The  ice  on  the  lakes  and  rivere.  eicvpt 
where  the  rivers  have  rapids  or  cataiacts,  will  bear  hean 
loads.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantitv  of  9r.ii 
falls.  The  spring  lasts  only  about  six  weeks, 'from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  weather  i»thn 
mild  and  pleasant,  with  frequent  showers.  In  summr. 
from  June  to  August,  both  months  included,  rain  is  scam, 
except  when  brought  on  by  thunderstorms,  which  a» 
rather  frequent.  In  this  season  the  heat  in  the  middle  « 
the  day  is  oppressive,  as  the  thermometer  gen^nlh 
rises  above  fif,  and  sometimes  even  to  04^,  but  tbc 
evenings  and  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant.  The  ooi: 
pleasant  season  here,  as  generally  in  the  temperate  zwst. 
is  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  ci 
October,  the  heat  being  then  moderate,  and  the  airdn. 
elastic,  and  invieorating.  About  the  middle  of  Octobcri 
change  takes  place :  the  rains  begin  to  set  in,  and  ut 
accompanied  frequently  with  wind  and  snow:  thi<  a- 
pleasant  weather  continues  until  the  IVost  sets  in  pema- 
nently.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  43^*,  whidi  a 
only  between  two  and  three  degrees  higher  than  that  c* 
Trondhiem  (64°  N.  lat.),  but  agrees  pret^'  well  with  thii 
of  Kasan  (55°  N.  lat.).  The  observations  (hom  which  the* 
results  are  drawn  were  made  at  Windsor  (43*  38^  N.  )at. . 

Animak, — It  does  not  appear  that  the  pmiuu  which  L= 
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t  Mcnuitniiu  or  New  York,  aanm  in  the 

[bitnliunA.    Ttuiiv  ue  Insm.  bl&uk  cub.  wi1<l>cBt£, 

pil,  ^j,  (TOMS,  and  black  Coxet,  liarci.  mulinB, 

~  ^invi,  mbbiti,  iButoim,  ikunlu,  xpvcral  kin(l)> 

tit,  Aiut  wdIvc*.    In  Uiij  rivun  and  Iftkt^s 

'  I,  miub-nilit,  soil  olten.    But  all  tlwee 

lUheil  Junog  Iho  prttciit  contur)-  owing 

_  J^pxpnliiTion.  and  mmc  of  tbcm  arc  ncurly 

, ta  uUmlil'ul,  itjjieoiillv  in  tho  hiont  Chara- 

.  1  VerapWuiagog,  B-nd  auucicUnce  of  ralmon 
r  luKuniU  Uio  C^anecHcut  rircr  and  comu*  into 
Uiaplniti. 

ra/f.— Iron-are  i*  AbuDiIant  along  tlw  wuntern  baw 
ytitta  Moimttuiu,  and  tielwe«ti  them  and  Laka 
At  Efvec&I  pUc«!t  it  is  worked,  but  luit  gii  « 
,  .        Sulpliat«  lit  irun  i«  tliuiiuiuit,  luid  vopjii'nu  Is 
Iftured  to  Hume  txteiil.    Tluiro  occur  slw  otvn  at 
10,  aiiU  uangantiM,  but  tliey  have  not  ytt 
d  lo  an;  Bdvnntitsi:.    Miirblc  or  varinw  kind* 
B  uci-un  cm  tlio  t)imk»  of  Otter  uvek,  a.ud  u 
IM  Middlebucy  iuid  u^iut:  other  iils^ua.    There  i« 
-ftoDo,  »lat«,  mnrl,  rock  ftt  for  ntillntoiiM,  and 
ic  uicful  minoral*. 

Qi't  Nutural  and  Civil  Hitiuty  ^f  Vermoul; 
v)(ifth»  UniUii Stalea.) 
w  and  Govgmitieni, — The  Iceislolurc  of  V«r- 
I^COUMat*  of  a  Knatc  and  houm  of  rupnuunlutivo. 

Ele  WH  not  liBtiibliiltul  till  1S30.  T\i6  wmttoi* 
d  ue  CrvttiiKii,  at  l«a«t  80  vcus  of  axr,  cl«cti>d 
,  each  county  being  entitled  ta  at  luiul  one, 
\w  fviA  Itvio);  ti{iportJoned  svcocdiiuj  to  (lopulutioa. 
huuiic  of  rvpr^MrutativM  oom^uls  at  •SMS  mciiik«r«, 
AIM  eluuled  nnnu«Uf  iiy  the  tuwnaliipa.  Tl'iu  {itiy  of 
Kmbm-K  of  each  Iwusi:  u  a  duUar  and  &  lialf  per  day 
g  liic  (illijiK  of  the  Juglilfttura.  Tha  twu  iiou»c»  have 
>owi:i»  in  all  aaU  of  ItigitUilwi. 
i  governor  in  diOMu  ainu:ally  by  tlic  i)tsofde.  Hi« 
'is  113U  dollars.  The  lieutenaol-govmwr  ic  prcii' 
of  the  woatc.  II«  iii  also  cIgc^  annuully.  luul 
t*  four  doJlani  a  duy  wlul«  prcnidini;  in  the  Hsiiatt;. 
rmoiit  rvturns  live  memUra  1g  tho  bouM  of  r«ju«- 
.ivea  of  the  Con|[i«««. 

trtt  1^  laxe.—lbt  iJii«f  ktra)  e»t»hlishnwol«  nn»  tlia 
me  Ootirl.  llie  Cotitl  of  CbhticmT,  and  thn  Ciiunly  or 
It  Oourbb  &c.  The  Supreme  Cuurt  i«  a  court  for  the 
msnt  ofqursllona  oDaw.piflitLonn,  and  othrc  oiattcro 
boittted  to  ajury.  Thiscoiitt,  wliich  «ts  umea  a  year 
to  county,  conai^  of  a  chiitf-iiiiitict'  and  four  awtisUat 
Lneh  liavinfT  a  salary  at  1S75  doUan  a  y«ar.  Tho 
oPGhaDoery  Edta  twice  auaualty  in  each  county.  Uucb 
Mf  tho  8ii|»«iiM  Court  is  ehaitcellor  of  a  cirL-itit.  An 
ilivs  fmrn  the  Court  of  Uianeety  to  the  Supreine 
.  The  County  Courts  have  five  eircutts,  and  sit  tWK« 
r  ill  *acb  touoly.  Eat-h  ('cnnty  Court  ix  eoupused 
r  Judi;*  of  the  Suprwnu  l-'«urt.  two  awiatant  judgea 
«n  county,  atid  jualicei  of  Uiu  peiu^c,  all  of  whom  am 
B  aanunlly  by  the  legiilalure.  Ea!oh  iuAfge  of  tho 
ine  L^urt  ia  rx  ^fi^'o  chief  justiiw  Of  the  county 
I  of  hiH  circuit.  'll^e  County  (Jourls  have  exclusive 
iction  in  nil  caisca  nitimittcd  to  a  jury.  In  qiicstinnji 
jpnly  the  value  (rcniimlly  vxcvimI^  UN)  dottan.  Init  ia 
iMnae  caars.  The  punLilimeut  n(  dcalli  i*  iutlictvd 
MOf  murdrr,  th«  takins  away  of  lite  by  aiaon.  &Uv< 
jto,  Hur.  In  cftuw  not  capital  Itie  court  may  impose 
Mlikl  th«  ntuiuluiiL-nt  ^«nerally  is  continemcrit  viith 
IHwur.  The  awi^tant  JiidKie  hnvo  no  utlvies,  but 
H  by  (cm.  Tlwre  are  niwi  Diatrict  Courta,  in  winch 
■^UKsarc  decided  byjuaticcaof  pcacv.  Theslate- 
K-'flhiclk  wan  mlaljliahed  in  lt«H,  is  at  Windaco-. 
inrtion,  #<-. — Thr  common  or  diitrict  schuula  in 
out  arc  MippoHvd  hy  a  tax  Icvitd  under  a  Kenernl 
>f  the  state,  and  tita  by  district  lax«s.  Deijidtui  the 
nil  schools,  ttwj^  are  alinul  ;!ll  incorpnralcd  acu- 
"(  with  atioiit  40  iludonts  each,  lliere  arv  tlirce 
Vermont  UuiVmily  had  in  ItMa  »iK  in- 
h  211  ahitnni,  lOI  al(ul«nlii,  and  a  UHtniy  with 
flumes.  [IliiRr.tNoroN.]  Middlcburg  Univcnity, 
"^  in  Mul.  had  six  initruiHOn,  tfiitt  alumni.  Ki 
,  ami  a  library  with  70S4  vi>Iuin«B.  Norwich 
ty,  fNiabhohed  in  1KJ4  by  the  UnivMiudists,  had 
_jilnictoni  and  40  iludcntii. 
Jir«nii»Bt  j\«adeny  <it  McdtuiW  at  Oatleton,  founded 
(IB,  liaJ  lu  lyUi  six  prufeaitoni,  70  students  Cuudrr- 
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{i;radiiil(e*'),  and  514  who  had  gradunled.  Vermont  If sdf* 
pal  School,  ai  Woodstock,  founded  in  1435,  had  five  pro- 
fnnors,  7(1  students,  and  llie  eraduatea. 

!n  ItHO  there  wrrt^  W  newspapen  publiifiicd  i_ 
Vermont— 1  at  BcHowi  Falls.  1  at  Bcnnlni^oi],  2  at  Bi^ 
tlehomogh,  3  at  Brandon,  2  at  BurKniftuc,  1  at  C'hdsea, 
1  at  Danville,  'i  at  Johnson,  2  at  llliddlebunr,  4  at  Mont- 

nHer,  1  at  Hutlund,  2  at  St.  Albans.  1  at  151.  .lohmrbuiy, 
it  Vergennes.  Z  at  Windsor,  and  2  at  Woodilocb.  Two 
of  these  were  daily,  the  rest  weekly. 

Agricultural  /'roducr— In  IRK)  Vermont  produced 
■immi  busbelo  of  wheal,  &t.78l  biuhcU  of  barli-v,  -!!,££!,G64 
bushels  of  oats.  230,993  bnsbels  of  rye.  '2^.4lfi  busheli  of 
buckwheat,  1,119.078  biishds  of  Indian  rum.  »^im,Til 
bushels  of  nolatocL  636,739  tons  of  hay,  'ISK  tj)os  of  fUi, 
4,ti«r.aM  lbs.  of  mapl«  augar,  ■18.1371bs.  of  ivopi,  44)00  Ihn. 
of  wax,  flen  lbs.  oftobacco,  ^tffltbs.  ufsHk  cocoons,  'ilia 
produce  of  thu  daily  was  valued  at  2,009,737  doIJara  ;  the 
produce  of  the  orchard  at  'JIS.M'l  dullan ;  the  prod  nee  iif 
llic  niarket-eardeDi)  at  10,276  dollars;  the  produce  of  nur- 
acric*  and  8ow«r-gftiden»  at  S600  dolla«.  TTic  lurabw 
pruduc«d  was  valued  at  336.930  dollars,  and  TlH^  ton*  of 
pot  aud  pearl  aidics  wt^re  made. 

The  live  Mock  in  IHIO  cunsistvd  of  U2,10-j  honea  and 
niulvs,  394.341  cullle.  1,6^1,819  ihecp,  2(i:t.MX)  swine.  "Hie 
qHAUtity  of  wool  produced  waa  3,li69,2:i5  Iba.  Ttu!  value 
of  the  poultry  of  aJl  kinds  was  estimated  at  131,078 
doJIora. 

Mintral  PToducs.—la  1810  Vermont  produced  0743 
Ions  of  cant-iron  arul  (Iu5  tons  of  bir-iion  tVom  SO  foivca. 
Of  utlxr  mctalit  tlio  etiimatud  value  was  70,000  dotlan. 
Of  {{iiiiiile  aud  marble  Uui  ulimatcd  value  was  33.8SQ 
dollant. 

Hijim/Uciurta. — In  l&W  there  w«re  'Jl  woollen  m&nua 
facturcs,  which  produced  good*  wgrtli  1,331,£03  dollara. 
The  cotton  mtuiuiiiclorics  were  only  seven,  wliich  tiu- 
d   30a  persons.  _J3nly  33  mw^wcre  emplo^vil  la 


There  were  23d  fulling-mills,  iiCl 


w-milU. 

as  estimatwi  at  4320,440  dollars. 

Tti«  total  value  of  the  irauurU  tall  by  American  vcuels) 

1841M1  waa  21(i,73U  dollaia ;  the   value  of  the  expurta 

sa  2(MMI0  dollans,  domatilic  produce,  and  13.1)62  dollars, 
foreign  produce,  the  total  amount  of  exports  bdngSTT^Sitt 
dollars. 

Haakt.  ^ At  the  end  of  IBSe  Iheru  wect)  19  banks  ia 

Veriuout.  witb  an  ai^Krcgatv  capital  of  l,!to4,S3Q  doU&ts. 
Id  1«39  there  weru  3  ^rcniMiraacs  compsnins. 

AfTHij. — The  militia  eonsisla  of  27  regiment*  of  inCinlry. 

>  each  rei;lnieut  is  nlttu'iied  a  comijaiiy  of  arlill«ry,  one 
ufnllemta.  one  of  lieht  iui'imtry,  aJidin  some  citse*  one  nt 
rliaKoORR.  Tlu  acKreijate  mililia  liirce,  incluilinf;  ufficurs, 
is  iJ^iU  men,  'iiie  Kovenior  h>  vaplaic-guiieral,  and  Ih« 
heutt^naiit-tcoveniof  is  JieHlAnant-aeueral. 

CWitiJ«,  (fi;.— Then!  ar«  oK  wily  three  amail  canuia  in 
Varmimt.  White-river  Kalis,  hnif  u  mile ;  Bellows  falls. 
onc-aixUi  of  B  mile  i  and  Waten|ueeitby.  ti^or-tentha  of  a 
mile,  lu  183il  four  reilrood  eampantes  were  incorpo- 
rated. At  1h«  end  of  183C  aome  movcmenia  had  beeu 
mad*  in  murveyinfc.  but  none  ol'  the  rooile  had  been  com- 
meiieed.  aiiit  none  of  Uiem  Bppew  to  ho  yet  opened.  Tha 
total  ]ci>M;th  r>f  pout-roads  in  tlic  atate  is  £)2li  nule», 

PaputalioB.—'l'Ue   population  of  Vennonl  in  17'J0wsi» 

i.S3y:  in  isou.  l.'>4.4«.'i;  in  IMld.  217.713:  in  ItCO. 
2]&,7fH:  in  IKIU.  -2HO.052:  in  1K4U,  21tl.lKB,  Coiiauting  uf 
2UI.21Hnliite  freemen  ami  7ilU  coloured  freemwi-  There 
tJnves  in  the  stale.  l>te  average  number  of  inlia- 
bitanta  lo  a  viiuuc  mile  in  IMO  was  'JB.  In  deusity  of 
population  Vermont  is  tin.*  Uth  in  f  roportiou  to  the  other 
■ites, 

Vermont  has  no  state-debt- 

Pultfieai  IJii'iiiotw  attd  3binB*.— Vermont  i«  divided 
...lo  13<yiantie»~Addtson,  Bcniiinfflon.  t^cdonin.  Chil- 
tendon,  Biaex,  Fnuiklin,  Lamoille,  OrunKc.  Orleans, 
llutJand,  Washingtou,  Windham,  anil  Wmilnor.  These 
arc  subdivided  into  about  '230  townships,  or  ■  towns,'  as 
the  Amencnns  coll  them. 


_  iM  W.  lonK-  It  it)  beautifully  sttualed  between  two 
recn  and  loRyliills,  in  a  rich  plaui,  on  the  north  bavk  of 
lie  ri-rcr  Onion  (or  the  Winow^ky,  ta  it  was  cullfd  hy  the 
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Indians).    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  broad  street  lined  with 
fine  trees  on  each  side.     The  housse  are  for  the  most 

gart  neat  and  villa-like.  There  are  only  about  3000  inha- 
itants,  but  there  are  four  places  of  public  worship,  well- 
built  and  commodious.  The  state-house,  in  which  the 
houses  of  le^lature  hold  their  sitting^s,  is  a  handsome 
building  of  fine-grained  grey  granite  with  a  portico:  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome  of  peculiarly  graceful  proportions. 
There  is  also  a  court-house  and  a  prison.  Montpelier  is 
534  miles  from  Washinj^on,  and  40  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
BurHngton,  travelling  distances. 

The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are — ^Bennington. 
Brandon,  on  Otter  Creek,  about  40  miles  direct  distance 
S.S.W.  from  Montpelier,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 
Brattleborough,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
is  a  flourisliinj^  place,  with  cotton  manufactures  and  paper- 
mills.  The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Brattle- 
borough,  had,  in  1841,  163  patients,  of  whom  70  were 
discharged,  leaving  Oct.l,  1841,  93.  Of  those  discharged, 
41  were  recovereo,  IS  were  not  recovered,  and  4  died. 
Brattleborough  is  110  miles  S.  from  Montpelier,  road- 
distance,  with  about  3000  inhabitants.  Burlington  has 
now  about  5000  inhabitants.  Chelsea,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Montpelier,  road  distance,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Damnlle,  23  miles  N.E.,  from  Montpelier,  with  about 
3000  inhabitants.  Johmton,  about  30  miles  N.  by  W., 
direct  distance,  from  Montpelier.  Middiebury,  43**  50'  N. 
lat.,  73°  10'  W.  long.,  about  a5  miles  S.W.  from  Mont- 
pelier, direct  distance,  on  both  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  which 
IS  here  170  feet  wide,  with  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular 
height,  affording  water-power  for  many  mills.  There  are 
several  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  nails,  &c.,  and 
marble  is  quarried  and  wrought  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  are  three  churches.  Congregational,  Methodist,  and 
Episcopalian,  a  court-house,  and  two  academies.  Middle- 
bury  College  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
consisting  of  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  108  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  with  30  rooms  for  students,  and  a  wood- 
building  3  stories  high,  with  20  rooms  for  students. 
Rutland,  on  Otter  Creek,  about  50  miles  S.S.W.,  direct 
distance,  from  Montpelier,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 
St,  Albans,  about  50  miles  S.AV.,  direct  distance,  from 
Montpelier,  with  about  2300  inhabitants.  Vergennes,  on 
Otter  Creek,  near  Lake  Champlain,  about  30  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Montpelier,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  IVindsor, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  61  miles  S.  by  E.,  road 
distance,  from  Montpelier.  It  is  a  flourishing  and  rather 
handsome  town,  with  some  manufactures,  and  about  4000 
inhabitants.  Woodstock,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Windsor,  on 
an  aflluent  of  the  Connecticut,  has  between  3000  and 
4000  inhabitants. 

History. — ^The  tract  of  country  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Montpelier,  called  Vermont  bv  the  French 
settlers  from  its  green  mountains,  was  ceded  by  them  to 
the  British  in  1763.  The  French  had  commenced  their 
settlement  as  early  as  1731,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  had  built  a  fort  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  in  1724;  but  as  the  natives  were 
numerous  and  hostile,  little  procrress  was  made  in  coloniz- 
ing Vermont  till  after  the  British  hatl  conquered  Canada 
in  1760.  after  which  time  it  began  to  be  settled  rapidly. 
Vermont  was  at  first  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
wards by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  ;  the  rival  claims 
were  decided  by  the  king  of  England  in  council  in  1764^ 
in  favour  of  New  York.  A  serious  quarrel  was  the  result 
of  this  decision,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  in  which  •  the  green -mountain  boys,'  as  they 
were  called,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hardiness 
and  bravery.  In  Januan\  1777,  thev  declared  the  state 
independent,  but  New  York  still  claimed  jurisdiction, 
which  the  green*mountain  bovs  resisted.  The  difierences 
however  were  finallv  adjusted  in  1790  by  Vermont  paying 
to  New  York  30.000  dollars  in  full  of  all  demands.  In 
17i)3  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  federal  union. 

{American  Almanacs,  1830.  1833,  18:^7,  1841,  1843; 
Encyclopedia  Americana ;  Buckingham's  America,  vol. 
iii.,  1842 ;  Geof^raphy  of  America,  published  by  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  1841.' 

VERNAU  VERNAL  EQUINOX.  The  word  vernal 
is  the  adjective  derived  from  vet,  the  spring;  and  the 
vernal  equinox  is  that  point  of  the  equator  which  the  sun 
crosses  wnen  it  passes  into  the  hemisphere  of  the  obser>'er, 
and  when  his  days  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  nights. 


Consequently  that  pKiint  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  calkd  tb 
first  point  of  Aries  is  the  vernal  et]uinox  to  those  in  fht 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  first  point  of  Libra  ii  the 
same  to  those  in  the  southern.  If  there  were  any  decid«d!f 
astronomical  nations  south  of  the  equator,  some  confbufli 
might  perhaps  have  arisen ;  but  as  all  the  s<-tence  win  Yt 
carried  from  the  north,  it  is  j>robab1e  that  the  tenai  tad 
modes  of  measurement  peculiar  to  the  north  will  be  nm- 
versallv  retained. 

VERNATION,  in  Botany,  signifies  the  manner  in  which 
the  joung  leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud.    It  i^ 
equivalent  to  the  expressions  foliation  and  priefolittion. 
It  corresponds  also  to  the  terms  aestivation  and  prseflon- 
tion,  which  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud.     The  di«4inition  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  leaves  arc  arraneed  ob« 
upon  another  in  the  leaf-bud  is  of  great  practical  vshif. 
although  at  present  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 
by  botanists.    Not  only  are  man/  species  and  generi  of 
plants  thus  distinguished,  but  even  natural  orders.    Thu 
the  Ferns  and  Cycadaces  may  he  recognised  by  a  cirtinite 
vernation,  whilst  the  Prunus  cerasus  has  a  conduplicste. 
and  the  Prunus  domestica  a  convolute  vernation.    The 
terms  which  apply  to  aestivation  arc  also  apph'cahJe  to 
vernation.    When  the  edges  of  the  leaves  an?  roUed  in- 
wards spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  the  apple,  the  vematiun 
is  said  to  be  involute.    When  the  leaves  are  rolled  \»acl!- 
wards  on  each  side,  as  in  the  roseman-,  it  is  rtrJntf. 
When  the  margin  of  one  leaf  alternately  laps  over  the  ow 
opposite,  it  is  obvolute.    When  one  edge  is  rolled  inirtrdn 
and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  apricot,  it  i*  sa- 
pervolute.  .  When  the  leaves  are  folded  Jengthww,  \i\t 
the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan,  as  in  the  vine  and  many  pa.'n^ 
it  is  vlaited.     When  the  leaves  overlap  each  other  in  t 
parallel  manner  at  the  margins,  without  any  invuhi'ion.  it 
is  imbricated.    When  they  overlap  each  other  entireh.  u 
in  the  iris,  it  is  equitant.    When  the  leaves  are  rolled  ip- 
rally  downwards,  as  in  the  ferns,  it  is  cireinate,    W'ha 
applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins  only,  it  is  valratf. 

VERNET,  (CLAUDE  JOSEPH.  This  celebrated  lairf. 
scape  and  marine  painter  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  17U 
ancf  received  his  fii-st  instruction  in  painting  from  lit 
father,  Antoine  Vernet,  and  Adrian  Manglard,  an  historinl 
painter.  Fiorillo  states,  Vernet  is  said,  even  in  hi*  fifth 
year,  to  have  had  great  skill  in  drawing.  At  the  s«e  rf 
eighteen,  in  1732,  he  went  to  Italy  with  the  intennoo  of 
perfecting  himself  as  an  historical  painter,  but  the  tiesot!- 
ful  views  of  sea  and  shipping  at  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon 
marine  landscape  as  his  principcd  study.  He  studied  with 
Fergioni  at  Rome,  and  his  future  pictures  justified  hit 
choice,  for  he  executed  works  which  acquired  him  a  nane. 
comparatively  early  in  life,  that  rivalled  those  of  brth 
Claude  and  Backhuyzen.  But  he  fur  some  time  in  Itihr 
lived  in  great  poverty ;  he  was  glad  to  paint  in  anv  itrli 
and  for  the  slightest  remuneration ;  at  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  de  Julienne,  a  piece  was  sold  for  30Ui)  iriaci 
which  Vernet  had  painted  in  Home  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
He  painted  also  several  panels  of  carriages  for  ci-iacb- 
builders  at  low  prices ;  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  mad 
framed  as  works  of  great  value.  He  remained  in  Its!/ 
twenty  years,  including  some  time  spent  in  Greece  and  the 
Greek  islands ;  and  during  this  period  he  made  elabonte 
sketches  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interat- 
ine  spots  in  both  countries,  and  painted  also  several  admv^ 
able  pictures  in  Genoa,  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome.  Those 
which  he  painted  in  Rome  for  the  palaces  Hondanini,  Bo^ 
ghese,  and  Colonna  are  among  his  best  works :  the  pic^ 
tures  he  painted  for  the  Rondanini  palace  were  executed 
much  in  tne  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  wnom  Vernet  imitated 
with  great  success ;  but  he  al\en^ards  entirely  forsook  Ssl- 
vator's  manner  for  one  as  conspicuous  for  its  delicacr  id 
colouring  as  the  other  was  for  its  force.  One  of  his  fart 
patrons  in  Rome,  according  to  Pilkington,  was  Mr.  Drale 
of  Shardeloes  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  commissioned  hia 
to  paint  six  pictures,  leaving  the  subjects  to  his  own  choke 
and  he  produced  six  excellent  pieces. 

In  1743  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  ft. 
Luke ;  and  about  the  same  time  lie  married  Mi«  Parker, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  m 
officer  in  the  pope's  marine.  Veraet*s  reputation  ts  a 
marine  painter  at  length  reached  his  own  country,  and  h 
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'"■' '  '  ■  ,  I  nuiitXV,  through  M.  do  Mui^y, 

'  uf  twtiDtyyviirt,U' thoilolKS  mun- 

:»'ii:ut  -.  Wat  (lie  '  Bio^rH[ihie  Uiu- 

i-'i  utiLtu  that  ho  rrawiunu  twvnty- 

---■'  / ._i-...j  .  ,,  .  u'  llii»l)e  UuM'as*, aa lie  rcturued  to 

l-iniuu  Jii  1^^;!.  lie  tithrr  w«Tit  tn  ItuJy  in  Iiih  tUWfulh 
yiMb  ur  w*i  tiurn  iii  I7IZ.  av  ii  ntntcU  in  tlie  oatologun  of 
tliAX^Hivre  at  IhU.  but  th«  tomw  u  ciionj  pri>babl«  ;  it  i> 
lir>"i->tr  must  likitly  lliat  tus  tcimnincd  onJy  tw«nty  y«iir» 
i  1 1  illy. 
^  rmrt  liMt  no  LiiDR  in  complyiug  v,ivh  ti)«  invitation  Of 
i-iia'.Hnd  urobiwkeil  tu  coon  u*  pmrdbts  at  Lk-ghoiii  in 
-lu^ill  felucca  i<ic  MHneillu.  DiiniiK  Ut«  piaMtgi!  IJivru 
luppf  tied  n  Miolnot  ttnnn,  wluch  terrifivU  wme  of  the  pM- 
witttctB,  but  VerDcl.  Struck  with  Ihu  gnmiluur  ufUu;  vni-cl 
ottliu  »CA,  rrqut'Stcd  one  of  the  tiaJtfni  ta  l>iu4  liim  ta  Ibe 
!iUi>t-lwaJ,  lliut  he  might  vi«w  it  lo  tha  )(r«Hte»t  lulvsn- 
Xngv;  oiul  lhi!re  he  rvuuuiiciJ,  Imttu  the  dungm  uf  hi> 
ptMiciitn.  nlMortuul  in  ndniti'Rtioii  of  the  gnitd  cll'ect 
anttuul  hiiu,,  endeuvouhog  to  transfet  it  lo  iiia  sbiitoh- 
boolf.  llij  KiuudMn,  thu  ui-klmtled  Huravi:  Vvrciet, 
pikintod  uicxtvUunt  pictutc  ofthi*  acene.  and  exhibiUd  il 
in  )81G  in  llie  Luuvre.  In  1752  or  1733  Vumct  was 
■ladled  a  mvmbvr  of  the  French  Acadvmy  uf  jisbt ;  )iib 
nc^eption  picture  wm  a  Seaport  aX  Sniuct,  which  h  now 
itt  the  I/)uvre.    In  1753  hd  wun  coinuuuJucwd  by  tii« 

Kvctfiment  lo  mint  picturoft  of  the  piinoipal  waporU  of 
uitc.  ui'  wliivii  lit!  jiointud  fiftcc^n  vicwii;  on  anluoiu  tiulc, 
wluch  i'('i:uuii'd  him  oii&rly  ten  yeans  or  twelve,  Mt-'OrdiiiK 
l»  ibc  i'atiJ(it;iic  of  Iho  Louvio :   but  it  aontrihutvtl  mottt 
('>  li>^  (muk  tlian  to  tii*  (uctuoc,  for  lie  wuipaid.  includiug 
:    -^  iiavi'lUnK  expaiues,  ouly7!J(X)  (ianei  uachi  and  Ilie 
iuri»urviff  largo  dimttudons,  raenuiring  eight  French 
I   luiig  by  fivti  high :   Uiey  art  now  in  the  Louvie.    Ue 
<  -  luiH'ovsr  in  tnRMM^nonce  of  thene  works  elected  in  ]70(J 
(if  the  caunuil  of  the  Aeademy.  and  Louis  XV.  gave 
<<:>  .'kpsu'toieiita  in  the  Louvre.     tVom  17^  when  he 
Mriiud  to  KriLnce,  until  the  year  of  hiit  death,  17K9, 
I  iit^l  pointed  upwuidn  of  %X>  pictures,  moHt  of  wtiich 
•  ■■  U'.eu  engraved.    The  heA  printji  alter  him  are  by 
i'llinu,  I.i'biu.   AUamet,  ond  fliparl.     lie  wu  wit  lion  t 
1  -  ul  ui  France,  and  lliore  was  only  one  lundtcape  poin- 
Ki  Europe  who  dutpnted  the  palui  with  him :  ihiii  waa 
..hiirdWiIion.  with  whom  Vernct  had  become  acquainted 
.  Kiitne.  and  bad  a  i^reut  oteem  fiir.    They  ex«hiu)gcd 
:iii('»,  and  Vcmet  b«pt  WilgoaV  in  his  Htudio  at  Pan«> 
.1  lie  is  Mtid  to  have  remarked  to  English  conniaueurs  who 
<  -itrd  hiin,  that  they  had  tiu  occamoo  to  come  lo  biai  lor 
piLluriRS  vthcn  they  had  inch  a  painter  at  home.    Vemet's 
J^nilM-'itpeii  ftre  good  in  uvery  respect,  hut  lie  «cas  mn<t 
^coUcut  perhapa  in  hi«  mamLgement  of  light  and  uliade, 
vvd  aerial  penpeclivc  ;   hit  figures  8l«o  are  T(<markably 
Kell  drawn,  and  he  inlioduced  a  great  number  of  them  in 
asuic  of  \u*  pivcei ;  lie  ticelled  also  in  moonlight  eSeeta, 
nnd  iu  representine  water  in  nay  state,  but  particularly 
»'l\'-ii  dihtiubcd  and  loiBterous.    lie  vnut  Ivasl  sut«es*tid 
ill  Jiippiing:  lie  waa  dcScient  in  a  eoiupeteul  knowledge 
:  Uu'  ringing  ami  uountrudion  of  ahipe. 
Ill  i>^14  there  wen  only  iwven  pieces  by  Vemct  in  the 
iV.Ltion  of  Ihe  iKniviv,  in  1827  there  were  foity-eiglit, 
.1  lliere  were  only  twenly-»cven  in  ia37- 
Iii   lH2QtIic  AUieiiEGiun  of  V&uuIukc   determined  upon 
IT)  j  ft  prize  lor  Ihc  bent  eulwy  u\  vtne  upon  Veruet ; 
■  IV  a*  decided  in  favour  of  MTBigiion,  in  iSOTi  in  the 
..-"■noe  of  tha  son  and  grandson  of  the  painter.  Carle 
jtui  Horace  VenieU  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Avig- 
luMi,  each  prrsientcd  a  pjtttire   to   the  museum   of  that 
iilaae.  Carle  Vecnet's  wiuahortie-raceatRome;  Horace's, 
hu  \tcll-bnown   picture  of    Maicppa.     The  Municipal 
i-iMiuiil  111'  Avig'uon.  and  the  directors  of  the  museum, 
I  ilie  painlen  in  rulurn  two  la^e  silver  urns 
.lit  Iwo  of  tlieirown  designs  respectivsJy. 
■  'I  'cKicMtiitr  Mahlerey,  vol.iu. ;  Bi<igrapkie 

II..    [£«...] 

'■\,A  name  applied  by  Loureiro  lo  ft  plant  of 

..  wliich  is  well  known  •»  yielding  nn  oil,  and 

.":i."<  to  the  same  e«DU»  a«  auollier  plant,  also 

wyiunj;;  .m  nil,  in  China,  ttuil  Japan.     Bv  Tbiinberi;  the 

laUtir   jiliiiit  was  called  Diyniidiik.  but  that  name  being 

ftppropiiated  to  a  gctius  of  Pi-ulcarcic.  Ihew  uil-trcc^arc 

£relerrwd  to  ttw  pinus  Ela'ococca  ol'  CummorBon.  Thia 
tf/t  to  Mxt  uatunl  Aimlly  of  £aphnteaoe»,  and  it  cha- 
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laolenned  by  lavinc  the  fiowcn  ■mmmeions  or  diadouai 
('alyx  'i  or  3  putite;  Ueiniii:  valvale  in  a»livalion. 
t'cUd*!i,twicc  as  loiii;  a«  tlie  calyx,  twi>>U>d.  5ilaniena  10  lo 
12;  liiameiitsunilcdat  the  luuv.tlw  five  outer  one* shurtot; 
anthem  opeiiini^  inwards,  Lwuufiontittn-im.  Tlwuvanrln  the 
fenulc  flower  3  to  ft-celledi  oolh  with  ono  ovule  Stigmas 
3  to  5,  simple  or  bifid.  Frutt  lilvous  and  fleshy,  wltliin  tii- 
eoc<«uslo  penlaooccous ;  cooci  singic-tceded.  Iloth xiiecies 
t'omiUeea;  leaves oltcnuUc,  with lonK petiole*. bi'glandulsj 
at  baw,  entire,  or  (be  loner  leaven  lutied,  smootD,  or  Iba 
yniineer  una*  hairy,  ftowent  tarminit],  paniculate ;  pe> 
duDi'les  iuinted.  i^ocncca  lymtti-oia,  the  Dryandra 
o1eif«ra  of  Lauftrck,  and  tlie  D.  cordata  of  ThunWi;,  i*  a 
ntLlLveof  Japan,  when,  he  i<late»,il.  is  callad  Abrussin;  tbo 
oil  expressed  from  its  eerds  b  usied  hoUi  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  (or  affording  lifrht.  The  Chbcw  are  said  lo  tail 
the  od  Motirvoa,  ana  the  fhiit  trota  which  it  is  obbuned 
Mouyou.  'rtie  ttte  cultivated  in  the  Isle  uf  Franue  is  IImt* 
cull«<l  AtbM  d'huile,  where  an  oil  is  hkewiso  obtained  by 
Bubnutlinc  the  almonds  of  the  seeds  to  pnuoure.  1£.  iuod- 
tana,  the  Vemi^  monlaua  of  Lonraro,  is  a  native  uf 
Otuna  nnd  Cochin-China :  it  yields  a  doai  ycllowisk  fully 
oil,  wliich  Is  employed  to  pruieet  wood  Ihim  tlie  infiuunce 
(•f  air  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  willi  tli>  tmI 
varnish  of  these  countries,  which  it  make*  mure  hiiuid.  bnt 
less  valuabl<^  as  a  renin. 

VKKNIER.  Wa  shell  xiro  under  litis  hand  a  alitut 
account  of  Ihe  dili'ercnl  mcUKids  employed  to  moMure  the 
ports  of  the  divisions  of  astiODomit^  and  geedeucal  instru- 
nicnts.  This  and  tlie  article  Giuociiriua  may  he  con- 
sidered us  a  sort  uf  inlroducUon  os  well  as  suppiemenl  to 
the  dfscrplion  of  each  partleiiW  inslrumeol.  It  is  neces- 
sarily both  meagre  and  imperfect,  but  the  references  will 
point  out  the  principal  authuritius  to  be  cuoKuited.  >V« 
iluUl  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  vetnier  in  ita 
hiuiplust  form. 

We  are  nut  aware  tliat  Ihe  Grtn-ks  or  their  suecesson 
Uie  Aralis  had  any  contrivance  for  siibdiv  ition.  They 
seem  to  have  simply  divided  their  circles  as  accuraUly 
lui  possible,  and  inlo  small  couvenibiii  portiona.  Ptolemy  * 
catalogue  dncis  not  profess  to  distinsuisb  lets  quanl>U«» 
than  lu';  or  rather,  Ihe  ports  of  degrees  are  marked. 
fractionally  with  no  larger  denomin^itor  than  0.  L'lug 
lieigh  used  instruments  of  greater  dimeiiuons,  and  seenut 
from  his  catalogue  to  have  noled  miniiti^a.  At  the  revi\  nl 
of  astrononiy  in  Kuropc  the  instmniants  were  veiy  rude^ 
and  the  simple  divistun,  aided  by  eitimutiuu,  wa*  probably 
considered  sviiTicienUy  accucate  without  any  aitiflaal  con- 
tiivance. 

Peter  Nonius,  in  the  tliird  propontion  uf  his  trealisn 
'  Do  Crepusoulis  Olyesiponc,'  1&4%  proposed  th«  101- 
lun-ing  graduation  for  astronomicnl  instnimeiits; — Forlv- 
five  cuneeulric  cireks  are  to  be  inscribed  on  the  liml^, 
and  svpaaated  into  quadmnta  by  diameters  intcmucliuc 
ut  right  angles.  The  iiundnuils  ore  tlien  to  be  »\i»r 
divided  AS  follows;— the  outermost  iuto  W  eqiutl  juuls, 
each  of  which  eonseituently  e<]u<ds  1"  ■  the  next  intu  £9, 
Iliat  following  into  UB,  and  so  on  to  Uie  innermost,  whii-h 
is  lo  be  dividud  inlo  40  e<|twl  parts.  Ea<:h  circnmfereiiic 
is  mwked  «t  a  conveiiiynt  place  with  the  number  uf  ili^ 
suUlivudonu.  Tlic  ftduciol  edge  of  the  bar  carrying  the 
sights  passes,  when  prodnced,  through  the  centre,  and  the 
author  assumes  that  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  lino 
of  sight,  the  fiducial  edge  will  cut  some  one  of  these 
circles  at  a  division  without  sensible  cnor.  The  corru- 
sponding  angle  in  degrecii,  niinnles,  seeonds.  Sec,  is  readily, 
computed  from  the  numberof  partsinterceptedand  the  oidw, 
of  the  circle.  Thus  if  llie  exact  coincidence  takes  place  at 
division  29  of  that  quadrootal  arc  which  is  divided  into  77 

2D 
parts,  the  corresponding  arc  in  de^es  is  =  of  00°,  which 

is,  when  reduced  to  its  ordinary  denomination,  33°  C3'  40'^ 
very  nearly. 

Tyeho  applied  the  graduation  of  Noniusi  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  to  some  of  his  earlier  instruments,  but  '  quia 
hffio  snbtilitas,  ciun  ad  pi-ajim  deventuin  est,  plus  habcat 
laboris  quam  Eruclu*.  neque  id  in  reciasu  piiestcl,  quod 
primS  fronte  pollicetur,'  he  abandoned  it,  and  adoptao  Ihc 
method  of  hunsvertah.  which  is  well  known  lo  most  of 
OLir  readers  as  Ihe  diagonal  scale  in  the  case  of  drawings 
instnimenlii.  Tliis  Hooke says UninxK^vnions. Sic.)  'wu« 
first  mode  use  of  In  England  by  the  moet  skilful  maiha- 
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nuLtioian  Richard  Oantzler.'  lycho  deacnbes  thu  mode  of 
subdivision  in  the  Supplement  to  his  *  Mechanica,'  Norim- 
beri2^,  1602.  Two  concentric  circles  are  drawn  upon  the 
limb  at  about  ^  of  the  radius  firom  each  other,  and  divided 
into  equal  parts  of  W.  The  space  from  the  zero  of  the 
inner  circle  to  the  !(/ division  of  the  outer  circle  is  divided 
into  10  equal  parts  by  9  fine  dots ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
space  between  the  W  of  the  outer  circle  and  the  2(y  of 
trie  inner,  and  so  on.  These  rows  of  points  form  a  sharp 
zigzag  with  the  angles  in  the  two  circles.  The  index, 
which  may  be  either  a  fiducial  edge  or  a  fine  hair,  will 
pass  over  or  near  one  of  these  dots  in  every  position,  and 
the  angle  to  be  read  off  is  the  number  of  de^es  and  tens 
of  minutes  wliich  is  tidcen  from  the  circles^  inner  or  outer, 
+  the  number  of  minutes  and  parts  of  a  minute  (the  latter 
by  estimation)  reckoned  by  counting  the  points  from  the 
preceding  angle.  Tyoho  became  acquainted  with  this 
division  by  diagonals  as  applied  to  stiaight  lines  when  a 
student  at  Leipzig,  and  in  the  place  above  referred  to  he 
proves  that  this  subdivision,  though  not  theoretically  exact 
when  applied  to  curved  lines,  was  yet  sufficiently  true  for 
his  purpose.  Instead  of  dots,  other  astronomers  struck 
nine  concentric  circles  at  eaual  distances,  and  then  drew 
straight  lines  where  Tycho  placed  his  dots. 

In  the  year  1631  Pierre  Vernier,  Capitaine  et  Chas- 
tellain  pour  sa  Majestd  au  Chasteau  Domans,  &c.,  nub- 
lished  at  Brusselles  '  La  Construction,  PUsage,  et  lesPro- 

Srietez  du  Quadrant  nouveau  de  Mathematique,'  which  he 
edicated  to  the  Princess  Isabella.  He  supposes  a  quad- 
rant divided  into  half-degrees  on  the  limb,  the  surface  of 
which  rises  above  the  plane  of  the  instrument  (this  he  calls 
the  base),  and  a  moveable  plate  of  the  form  and  fi^re  of 
a  sector  (and  so  named  by  nim),  which  is  concentnc  with 
and  exactly  fitted  within  tne  limb,  the  sur&ces  of  the  two 
forming  one  plane.  An  arc  of  15*  dcy  is  then  set  off  on  the 
scctor,wliich  is  subdivided  into  thirtv  equal  parts.  He  directs 
two  lines  of  sight  to  be  fixed  on  tne  extreme  radii  of  the 
sector,  wlii^h  therefore  include  an  angle  of  15*  dCK,  and 
orders  the  division  to  de^ees  and  half-degrees  to  be 
numbered  one  way  on  the  hmb  from  lell  to  right,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  sector  to  be  numbered  up  to  d&  from  right 
to  left.  Suppose  the  line  of  sight  towards  the  zero  end 
of  the  quadrant  to  be  directed  to  any  object: — If  the 
division  3(y  on  the  sector  (we  will  now  call  this  the  vernier), 
which  answers  to  the  line  of  sight,  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  division  of  the  quadrant,  the  angle  read  off 
will  be  that  degree,  or  half-degree  of  the  quadrant,  and 
the  0'  of  the  vernier  will  exactly  con'espond  to  another 
division  of  the  quadrant.  No  other  division  of  the  vernier 
will  so  correspond  if  the  division  be  exact.  Now  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  as  the  arc  of  15*  dC  is  divided  on  tlie 
vernier  into  30  equal  parts,  each  part  is  equal  to  3)' ;  and 
therefore  that  when  O' is  placed  opposite  a  division  of  the 

Suadrant,  the  division  1'  of  the  vernier  overshoots  the  next 
ivision  of  the  quadrant  1'  in  the  direction  of  the  vernier, 
and  contrary  to  the  numbering  of  the  limb.  If  the  line 
of  sight  were  pushed  forward  1',  the  vernier  division  of 
1'  would  therelorc  agree  with  a  division  in  the  quadrant, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  in  fact,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
line  of  sight,  the  true  angle  is  to  be  read  off,  first  as  to 
degrees  and  half-degrees  from  the  quadrant,  and  then  for 
the  minutes  from  the  vernier.* 

In  1643  Benedictus  Hedrseus  published  at  Leyden  his 
•  Nova  et  Accurata  Astrolabii  Geometrici,  nee  non 
Quadmntis  Astronomici  Structura,'  dedicated  to  his 
sovereign,  Queen  Chiistina  of  Sweden.  In  his  preface  he 
objects  to  the  inaccuracy  of  lycho's  method  of  transversals, 
and  gives  himself  a  correct  construction,  viz.  hy  de- 
scribincj  a  circular  arc  through  W  of  the  outer  division, 
0'  of  the  inner  division  and  the  centre  of  the  quadrant, 
and  dividing  that  portion  which  is  included  between 
the  inner  and  outer  circles  into  ten  parts,  when  the  sub- 
division will  be  true.  Hedreus  has  adopted  the  vernier, 
but  without  naming  the  inventor :  his  astrolabe  and  quad- 
rant are  well  contrived. 

Hevelius  applied  to  his  instruments  the  transversal 
division  of  Tycho  as  well  as  the  vernier.    He  seems  to 

*  Vernier*!  tract  b  verj  tearce.  and  tlio  ii|ju«lic«  of  tlioso  writer*  «1iu  per- 
iiffted  In  uriviDf  Die  name  of  Nnotna  to  hie  InveaUoa  has  indueed  ns  to  enter 
into  a  more  paitiealar  expoailioo  of  iwtli  prlneiplea.  Tbe  aroond  lina 
of  aifiht  ia  merely  to  enable  tb«  olacner  to  czleud  the  an^le  to  90^  wttliout 
ear?) Inj;  the  a4Nrtor  beyond  the  quadrant.  He  vlTes  a  \ery  prolix  aceount  of 
the  trtadiutUm  provrr  for  quadranta  and  mttmAmum  of  dUmvnt  aitca,  and  how 
auflea  eseretUng  90^  am  to  W  »f«mufd^  hm  ^  Ihia  HO  lutks  nvUct  k 
required  here. 


claim  the  invention  of  the  tangent-screw  for  giviif  t 
slow  motion  to  his  line  of  sight,  and  dwells  at  gM 
length  on  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  diviAou  ly 
the  revolution  and  parts  of  the  tangent-screw.  {Shckm 
CoelestU,  Pars  Prior,  cap.  xv.,  Gedani,  1673.)  So  fer 
as  we  can  judge  from  his  assertions  and  description,  b 
arrived  at  great  excellence  in  this  part  of  mecbaokii 
construction,  which  however  his  unaccountable  ivjectHi 
of  telescopic  sights  rendered  of  little  value. 

The  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  Hevelius'i  book 
Hooke  published  at  London  nis  *  Animadversiom  on  tVw: 
fint  part  of  the  «Machina  Coelestis'  of  the  honoonb^, 
learned,  and  deservedly  fiunous  astronomer  Johannei  Ht- 
velius,'  atract  distinguished  by  its  acuteness  and  oriirinality. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  see  the  merit  of  Vemitf* 
invention,*  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Hevelius  s  applieatioB 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  tangent-screw  to  measurinsr  very 
minute  quantities.  He  suggests  a  very  elegant  application  if( 
the  diagonal  scale,  with  rules  for  its  accurate  diviaiun  when 
applied  to  circular  arcs,  but  recommends  racking  tiie  outer 
eage  of  the  ouadrant  and  measuring  the  angle  by  the 
revolutions  ana  parts  of  the  screw  which  cairie:!  the  tek- 
scope  by  working  in  the  racked  limb. 

Uooke's  unlucky  idea  was  carried  into  execution  in 
Flamsteed's  sextant,  and  turned  out  so  ill  that  (he  diagonal 
division  was  applied  as  an  after-thought.  See  his  pio- 
leeomena  {Historia  dxlestie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106,  and  Waily*» 
Fmmsteed.)  Hooke*s  advice  was  afterwards  follow'rd 
in  making  a  quadrant  for  the  Ghreenwich  Observatorr, 
which  was  also  found  to  be  useless.  In  the  mural  are 
which  Flamsteed  erected  at  his  own  expense  and  umlrr 
his  own  direction,  he  drew  diagonals  after  having  di>i'id 
the  inner  and  outer  arcs  to  5'.  The  subdivisaon  «u 
performed  by  dividing  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  iihiex. 
not  into  five  equal  parts,  but  into  sucn  parts  ma  would 
^ve  the  minutes  exactly,  and  each  c^  these  was  diviJet! 
into  six  euual  parts;  so  that  the  instrument  read  off 
to  10",  ana  by  estimation  to  5^.  The  outer  edge  w» 
also  racked  after  Hooke's  method,  but  rather,  we ~  think, 
as  a  check  against  erroneous  reading,  than  as  a  means  ftr 
exact  measurement. 

Romer  proceeded  in  a  totally  different  manner.  Tbe 
limb  of  the  circle  was  divided  to  lO',  and  a  magniftei 
image  of  each  division  was  formed  in  the  focus  ef  a  mi- 
croscope, so  as  exactly  to  fill  the  space  between  devea 
threads  at  eamil  inter\'als.  Thus  the  are  was  read  off  ts 
minutes  by  the  threads  and  the  seconds  estimated,  wfaick 
they  easily  mi^t  be  to  !y^  according  to  Horrebow. 

The  vernier  appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  after 
Flamsteed's  time,  and  in  the  larger  quadrants  there  were 
usually  two  sets  of  divisions,  one  into  9(1"  and  the  other  ioti 
96  parts,  each  with  their  peculiar  vernier :  the  approxi- 
mate divisions  were  brought  into  exact  coincidence  snd 
the  quantity  measured  by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  tbc 
tangent-screw,  after  Hevelius's  method.  Sucn  i^-ere  the 
mural  quadrants  at  Greenwich  and  elsewhere,  erected  bjr 
Bird,  Kamsden,  &c.,  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  portibie 
astronomical  quadrant  had  the  same  or  similar  contii- 
vances  for  subdivision.  In  the  sector  employed  in  the 
French  survey,  and  described  in  *La  Mendienne  dc 
Paris  verifiee,    Paris,  1744,  the  arc  was  divided  byfine 

})oints  to  every  lO'.  In  making  the  obscr>'ation  the  pfumb- 
ine  was  first  brought  directly  over  one  of  these  dots,  snd 
the  star  a^ervvards  bisected  hy  a  micrometer-screw  carry- 
ing a  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.  The  degrees  sad 
tens  of  minutes  being  read  off  on  the  limb,  the  revolutions 
and  parts  of  the  screw  fbmished  the  remaining  minntei 
and  seconds.  This  method  of  subdivision  was  applitfd  by 
La  Caille  to  the  sextant  with  which  he  ol»ervetl  at  tM 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  and  at  Paris.  The  invention  is  due  to 
the  Chevalier  de  I^uville,  whose  memoir  is  to  be  found  b 
the  *  M4moires  de  TAcad^mie'  for  1714. 

SVe  have  already  mentioned  Komer*8  optical  method  U 
subdivision.  The  invention  of  the  micrometer-microscope, 
in  which  the  divisions  are  first  magnified  and  the  inter- 
vals measured  by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  screw  carry- 
ing a  wire  or  cross-wires  in  the  focus  of  the  object-gla« 
of  the  microscope,  is  due  to  the  duke  de  Chaulnes  whow 
account  was  puoUshcd  in  1768:  *  Description  d'un  Mi- 
croscope et  de  differents  Micrometres,*  &c.    The  reader 


•  Ilooke  cMJeHirM  that  TydM  Iwd  tovnrted  Venler'a  coairi 
K^iNlwl  iu  bill  withoiu  wy  pioUMmy.     lydho't  wvrii  sad  S^w 
dcArlj  lo  tome  dia  f«  of  Nouui*i  diTMn, 
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find  lame  aeeount  or  the  constniction  and  Tcrification 
tie  micrometer-mi crOBCOpe  in  the  article  CrncLB- 
fe  will  now  briefly  explain  the  principle  of  the  Temier 
\s  limpleit  form.    If  that  be  well  understood,  the  reader 

have  little  difficulty  in  maJcins  out  th«  value  of  the 


n  nnj  inslniment  to  which  the  vernier  u  applied, 
iifh  tie  may  require  conudeiable  pnLctica  before  he 
bla  to  read  off  well  and  quickly. 


umber  I  is  the  figure  of  a  vernier  for  measuring  hun- 
llis  of  an  incli,  such  as  i*  usually  applied  to  common 
meters.  The  Kale  is  on  tlic  Idt  band,  on  which  the 
ea  nnd  tcnlhd  arc  marked.  Hie  portion  on  the  right 
I,  Tvhich  can  be  alipned  up  or  down,  remainin;;  always 
ontacl  with  the  stiue,  is  the  vernier.  It  is  merely  a 
th  of  1 1  parts  of  the  principal  scale  divided  into  10 
it  lKl^t^<-  Each  of  these  parts  therefore  eqimls  (J  of  an 
.or  -it  and  the  difference  belnecn  a  part  of  the  scale 
a  part  uf  Ihf  vernier  a  -Ol  inch.    In  the  frRiire  the 

Ql'  the  vernier  is  made  to  coincide,  f>.  to  ISrm  one 
inucd  line  with  the  diviidon  30  im  the  scale,  and  conse- 
itly  111  on  the  vernier  also  coincides  with  2S'U  on  the 
J.  '  Divinion  I  on  the  vernier  is,  from  what  we  have 

■  1 1  inch  below  the  zero  of  vernier,  while  the  next  lower 
tion  un  the  ncale  is  only  '  10  below  it :  hence  the  vernier 
iion  1  is  .01  inch  liclow  the  divituon  2U'l)  on  the 
:.  For  the  same  reason  division  2  on  the  scale  is  twice 
nuch,  or  02  below  29-8  on  the  scale,  and  so  on,  the 
lions  on  thu  vernier  overlapping  (hose  on  Ibe  scale 
I  10  on  llic  vernier  strL'tcliLii  over  to  exnct  coincidence 
I  2ft-il  un  the  scale.  Now  suppose  the  vernier  to  be 
(I  -01  inch,  it  in  evident  that  division  1  of  veniier 
coincide  with  ■«)■  0  on  .icale.     If  Ilw  vernier  were  raisud 

inch,  till'  \crnicr  division  2  would  coincide  with  'Xi'H 
calc,  anil  so  on ;  so  that  in  order  to  read  off  the  hiiii- 
[ths  of  an  inch  which  the  veriiier  zero  advances  beyond 
lentil  in  the  scale,  we  have  racrily  to  see  wiiat  vernier 
sion  comes  nearest  to  a  division  of  the  scale,  and  set 

down  loi  Ihu  hundredHi  reqiiire<i. 
bis  IM  the  ftii-m  which  waa  given  to  th«  vernier  by  its 
!ntur,  ill  which  the  parts  of  tlie  vernier  arc  larger  than 
«  of  the  scale,  and  in  which  the  numbering  of  the 
s  of  llie  vernier  runs  contrary  to  the  numbering  of  the 
c.  Hut  ii;  06  in  No.  2,  the  viiriiier  lias  the  length  of 
■  divisions  uf  the  seaic,  and  this  is  diviilcd  into  ten 
id  jiarts,  each  ]>art  will  be  equal  'OO  inch,  while  the 
sions  of  the  scale  are  equal  to  ■  1  inch.  Tlie  vernier 
hi:i  liirni  is  to  be  numbered  forwurdti,  as  well  as  Uie 
V.  It  is  clear  that  raising  the  vernier  -01  will  bring 
divi^un  1  of  the  vernier  into  coincidence  ;  and  so  on, 
:;tlyas  before;  and  therefore  that  the  inches  and  tenths 
tg  read  from  the  scale,  tlie  hundredths  are  to  be  taken 
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from  the  ramier.  The  readins  both  scales  forward  is  some 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  Tatter  mode,  while  the  sixe  nf 
the  vermer  divisions  is  larger,  and  consequently  clearer,  in 
the  first.  There  might  perh^M  be  some  advantage  in  par- 
ticular cases  in  uniting  Imth  vcmiera,  as  the  reading  would 
be  made  on  two  divisions  and  by  two  sets  of  independent 
subdivisions,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this 

In  modem  astronomical  and  geodesieal  instnimenlt  the 
vernier  usually  reads  forward.  Sometimes,  for  greater 
compactness,  the  lero  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ver* 
nier,  and  the  graduation,  after  running  on  to  the  end  of 
the  vernier,  is  continued  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  middle,  and  reads  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
There  is  a  great  liability  to  confusion  in  these  verniers, 
which  can  only  be  avoided,  at  first.  Iq-  guessing  the  value 
of  the  Bubdivi^on  before  reading  the  vernier.  VVc  prefer 
simple  verniers,  reading  aln-ays  forward  with  the  lero  at 

The  ordinary  subdivision  in  English  initnimcnts  is  to 
minutes,  half-minutes,  twenty  seconds,  and  ten  seconds. 
Tims  if  the  circle  be  divided  to  SC,  and  the  vernier  taken 
equal  to  29  half-degrees,  and  then  divided  into  30,  each 
part  of  the  vernier  will  equal  ^  of  30*  or  2^,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a  part  of  the  circle  and  a  part  of  the 
vernier  be  ]'.  If  (he  circle  be  divided  to  every  ID',  and  the 
vernier  taken  equal  to  ra  of  these  parts  f  =  0°  TtO'\  and 
di  vidcd  to  60,  each  part  of  the  vernier  will  begoflO',that  is, 
will  be  equal  to  .130"  or  !>'  50",  and  the  difference  between 
a  imrt  of  the  circle  and  a  part  of  the  vernier  be  W.  This 
division  is  legible  in  circles  of  S  inches  diameter.  In 
circles  of  IB  inches  diuncter  we  should  still  adopt  the 
same  division,  as  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  difFerenee,  and 
less  fatiguing  to  reail  an  open  division  than  a  crowded 

The  continental  artists  generally  make  one  circle  turn 
closely,  but  freely,  within  another,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
plane,  as  we  have  seen  was  directed  by  Vernier.  The 
reading  is  much  more  pleasant  and  exact  in  this  way. 
Troughton  objected  to  it.  that  if  a  particle  of  dust 
Bhould  get  between  the  circles  it  would  ncce]e.trily  grind 
and  tear  the  edges  of  the  rirclcs,  leaving  a  muddy  and 
RiRged  ditch  between  them.  We  do  not  knowwlielhcr 
tills  objection  is  contirmed  by  enperiencc.  The  Eu^liidi 
artists  generally  place  their  verniers  on  thin  plates  wliieh 
move  upon  the  oivided  circles.  There  is  some  chance  of 
rubbing,  and  a  certainty  of  wearing,  if  (he  verniers  presa 
on  Ihe  circle ;  and  if  they  stand  off  fiwui  it  they  are  awk- 
wai'd  to  read,  with  a  chance  of  con»demblc  error  I'runi 
parallax.  The  subdivision  by  the  vernier  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred bj-  the  German  artists  in  general  to  that  by  micro- 
meter microscopes,  which  arc  in  Knelond  universally  ap- 
plied to  larire  meridian  circles,  and  indeed  to  oil  consider- 
able instruments  where  the  fixing  of  the  microscoiws  is  not 
subjected  to  a  varying  elfect  of  gravity.  On  the  siile  uf 
the  verniers  may  be  pleaded  cheapness,  and  freedom  I'rom 
chansies,  such  as  those  wliich  the  scale  of  a  micrnscope 
suffers  when  the  distance  Iwlwccn  the  limb  and  the  object- 
glass  of  the  microscope.  Of  the  body  of  the  micitiseopciisulf, 
from  expansion  oi'  otlier  cause,  is  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  micrometer  microscope  cerlwnly  admits  ffrealer 
magnifying  power,  keeps  the  observer  away  from  Ihe  in- 
slrnuient,  can  be  fixed  with  greater  firmness,  and  remain:' 
more  steady.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  vernier  firmly  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  atfcitiiig  the  motion  of  Ihc  circle. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  the  micrometer  microscope,  al- 
tliongh  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ihe  perfection  which  the 
continental  ai-lists  L'ive  to  the  centring  of  their  circlcsand 
verniers  may  well  cause  a  difference  of  opinion.  For 
small  instruments,  and  those  which,  like  the  declination 
circle  of  an  eijuaturial,  ai'e  jjaeed  under  different  sttaini 
in  different  positions,  the  vernier  is  indispensable. 

Tliere  is  tlifficulty  very  often  in  getting  the  proper  liiriit 
on  the  divisions.     It  is  desirable  tlial  those  of  the  vernier 


coincidence  should  be  scrutinized  i|i  onler  to  vslimatc  the 
decimal  or  fraction  which  is  wanti-d  for  luriVcl  coincidi'ncc. 
A  more  perfect  setting  will  generally  Ijc  obtained  by  making 
the  divisions  be  lore  and  arter  the  coincident  division  e({iiall^ 
discordant,  than  by  ntteuijiting  to  get  a  perfect  coinci- 
dence. The  observer  shmilil  be  careful  to  view  the  divi- 
sions directly,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  magnifier,  or  he  will 
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have  an  error  arising  from  parallax  which  maybe  conader- 
able. 

The  tnith  of  a  vernier  in  one  respect,  that  of  its  em- 
oracinc:  a  proper  portion  of  the  limb,  may  be  tried  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  limb.  If  the  circle  be  very  excentric, 
this  may  cive  a  little  trouble  at  first,  and  be  confounded 
with  bad  division.  In  oi-dinary  cases  however,  if  there  are 
opposite  verniers,  and  their  extreme  divisions  sometimes 
overlap  and  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  tlie  limb,  the  mean  will  be  true  although  the  excen- 
tricity  is  sensible.  The  number  of  verniers  may  be  either 
two,  three,  or  four,  at  eaual  distances.  Two  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  get  rid  of  exccntricity,  and  three  or 
four  will  also  nullify  any  error,  original  or  superinduced, 
which  gives  the  circle  an  elliptic  form.  But  it  is  not  easy 
in  all  cases  to  apply  these  readings  conveniently,  and 
the  fatigue  of  many  readings  is  scarcely  recompensed  by  a 
little  superior  acciutuiy,  at  least  in  well-made  and  well- 
divided  mstruments  which  arc  carefully  handled. 

VERNON,  EDWARD,  a  distinguished  English  admiral, 
was  bom  at  Westminster,  12th  Nov.,  1684,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
Staffordshire  family,  who  was  sccretarv  of  state  from  1697 
to  1700.  Young  Vernon  was  carefully  educated,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  forgotten  his  Greek  and  Latin ;  but 
nothing  that  his  father  could  say  or  do  would  keep  him 
from  tne  sea,  and  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  allow 
him  to  exchange  his  classical  studies  for  navigation  and 
jrunncry.  He  nrst  served  under  Admiral  Hopson  in  the 
Prince  George,  on  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Vi^o  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1702.  In  1704  he  was  present  m  Sir 
George  Rooke's  squadron  at  the  sea-fight  witn  the  French 
off  ^fa1a^.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Dolphin ;  and  he  was  aftenvards  transferred,  in  1707, 
to  the  Royal  Oak  ;  in  1708  to  the  Jersev,  in  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  rear-admiral,  under  Sir  Charles 
Wajjer ;  to  the  Assistance,  of  HO  firuns,  in  1713 ;  and  to  the 
Grafton,  of  70  guns,  in  1726.  He  was  returned  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  Penrj'n  to  George  II.'s  first  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  1727 ;  and  he  sat  for  Ports- 
mouth in  the  next  parliament,  which  lasted  from  1734  to 
1741.  It  was  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  being  sent, 
with  the  rank  of  vice-ailmiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  most 
memorable  expedition  with  which  his  name  is  connected. 
He  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  tlie  House,  accord- 
ing to  Smollett,  *  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments,  whatever 
they  were,  without  resjiect  of  persons,  and  sometimes 
without  any  regard  to  decorum.*  This  writer  proceeds  : — 
•  He  was  counted  a  p^ood  officer,  and  his  boisterous  manner 
seemed  to  enhance  his  character.  As  he  had  once  com- 
manded a  squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  those  seas ;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced  to  affirm  that  Porto 
Bello,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  might  be  easily  taken ;  nay, 
he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  This 
offer  was  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in 
opposition.  Vernon  was  extolled  as  another  Drake  or 
Kaleigh :  he  became  the  idol  of  a  party,  and  his  praise 
R'sounded  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdom.  The  minister, 
in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this 
subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-chief  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  such  a 
troublesome  censor  fVom  the  House  of  Commons,  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  without  hope  that  Vernon  would  disg^ce 
himself  and  his  party  by  tailing  in  the  exploit  he  had 
undertaken/  Vernon  however,  who  set  sail  from  Spithead 
with  his  six  shins  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1739,  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  Porto  Hello  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
aud  was  aftenvards  only  abandoned  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
Jand-force  to  keep  it,  after  all  the  fortifications  had  been 
blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enterprise  was  the  disastrous  at- 
tempt on  Cartlia^ena  in  the  sprinc:  of  1741,  made  famous  by 
the  graphic  details  given  by  Smollett,  who  was  present  in 
the  fleet  as  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Roderick  Random.* 
(See  also  his  History  of  England,  iv.  GOB,  &c.,  4to.  edition.) 
This  failure  however  did  not  affect  the  admiral's  popularity 
in  England :  to  the  new  parliament,  which  met  this  year, 
he  was  returned  at  once  for  Penryn,  for  Rochester,  and  for 
Ipawich.    He  made  his  election  for  Ipswich,  and  he  was 


returned  for  the  nme  borough  to  t^e  two^ext  ptrVmnetfi 
which  met  in  1747  and  in  1754.    During  the  rebclliot  a 
1745  Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  the  com 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  a  service  in  which  he  acquitted  \^md 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability* ;  but  soon  after  thif  be  p 
into  a  quairel  with  the  Admiralty  about  the  appointanc 
of  a  gunner,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  wa»  sfnick  dt 
the  fist  of  admirals.    In  the  course  of  this  contrwrw,  v 
after  it  was  over,  he  is  stated  to  have  written  veiitnl  pam- 
phlets in  his  own  defence  ;    but  their  titles  are  out  civrn 
in  the  common  accounts.    He  died  at  his  seat,  at  Nic^on 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1757.     Vemoo  »pp«n 
to  have  been  a  brave,  high-spirited,  and  honourable  oac 
with  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he  could  not  or  woiii 
not  rein  in. 

VERNON.     [EuRE.] 

VERNO'NIA,  which  has  l>een  named  from  W.  Ve rwa 
fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambrid^,  who  colledti 
many  new  plants  in  Maryland,  inserted  in  the  suppli-ai^s: 
to  Ray's  *  History.'    The  species  are  numerous,  f«>rmirj 
herbs  or  shnibs,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  espeiiilr 
in  Brazil ;  but  several  are  found  in  India,  and  aini>n:r  thtn 
that  which  is  best  known.    The  genus  has  the  hnA^  or? 
or  manv-fiowered,  discoid.    Involucre  imbricaffJ.  .«hi>rtir 
than  the  flowers,   with  the    interior  scales  /engt!,o:ii.j 
Receptacle  usually  naked  ;  corols  regular;  limb  eq".a\]iv 
the  tube  in  length,  with  a  cartilaginous  calloMty  at  th? 
base,  and  a  large  epigynous  disk.     Pappiu  usual iv  in  Ui 
rays,  seldom  equal ;    the  inner  row  setaceous,  ar.-l  litr.v 
than  the  outer  one,  which  is  usually  chaffy.    The  Irt.i? 
are   alternate,  seldom    opposite,    often    glandular,  s-.i* 
secreting  volatile  oil.    Vemonia  (Serratula,  Roxb.  a-^fcf!- 
raintica  is  a  pretty,  large,  erect,  annual  species,  con:r>'i 
on  drj'  uncultivated  eround  and  rubbish  in  differt-nt  pt-'i 
of  India,  flowering  during  the  cold  season.     The  JiS- 
coloured  seeds  are  extremely  bitter,  and  considered  pL-Tr:- 
fully  anthelmintic.  They  are  also  employed  as  an  locr^fr. 
in  compounds  prescribed  in  snake-bites. 

VERNONIA'CIL^,  a  tribe  of  plants  belonirinc  to  Lv 
natural  order  Compositaj.  They  are  distini;uish«d  irae 
Lactucea;  by  their  corolla,  which  is  not  licruiate.  and  imb 
every  other  tribe  by  their  style,  which  is  the  same  a»  the 
possessed  by  Lactuceae.  There  are  several  genen  ri 
plants  belonging  to  this  tribe,  which  arc  chiefly  irJnhr- 
ants  of  America :  there  are  a  few  in  Asia  and  Xfrii-a,  fc« 
none  in  Europe.  The  most  interesting  genus  is  the  n^ 
of  this  tribe. 

VERO'NA,  DELEGAZIO'NE  DI,  a  Province  of  tt 
Venetian  division  of  the  I/) mbardo- Venetian  kincdoa 
under  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Italian  Tvrt»' 
east  by  the  provinces  of  Viceuza  and  Padua,  south  W  tr? 
provinces  of  Rovigo  and  Mantua,  and  west  partlr  S 
Mantua  and  jwully  bv  the  lake  of  Gaitla,  which  bk-mnit* 
the  northern  part  of  tne  province  of  Verona  from  the  j^ 
vince  of  Brescia.  The  length  of  the  province  is  about  .in 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  l>readth  t*  short 
25  miles.  Tiic  population  was  stated  in  1833  bvSenWiT.. 
in  his  •  Statistical  to  be  278,000  inhabitants.  Tfie  ncrtbtn 
part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainou«  wl* 
the  borders  of  the  T\to1  :  the  highest  summit  of  M«v 
Baldo  is  above  GOOO  feet  high.  The  southern  jMut  roerpff 
into  the  great  plain  of  the  Po ;  but  the  territory  of  Vfior. 
does  not  touch  that  river,  its  southern  boundary  hcins 
marked  by  the  Tartaro  or  Castagnaro,  an  affluent  of  tre 
Adige,  wluch  divides  it  on  that  side  from  the  provinvf  v. 
Mantua.  The  province  of  Verona  is  divided  into  thi.t*f» 
districts,  namely,  Verona,  Villafranca,  Isola  della  Scili. 
Sanjg^uinetto,  I-,egnago,  Cologna,  Zevio.  S.  Bonifacio.  E- 
lassi,  Badia  Calavena,  S.  Pietro  in  Cariano,  Caprino.  tci 
Bardolino. 

The  river  Adige  crosses  the  province  of  Verona  in  i:? 
length  from  north  to  south-south-east.  It  nins  throuch  i 
very  narrow  valley  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyn>\  down  *.: 
the  deflle  of  Chiusa,  near  Rivoli.  after  whicfi  it  emerxfr 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Tlie  province  of  Verona  hi» 
few  towns  of  any  consequence  besides  the  capital.  I^c- 
nago  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  on  the  AdicV- 
south  of  Verona ;  Villafranca  is  a  bustling  market-town  •>: 
the  road  from  Verona  to  Mantua;  RivoH,  on  the  net* 
bank  of  the  Adige,  north  of  Verona,  is  famous  fiw  the 
battle  won  by  Bonaparte  and  Massena  over  the  Austmn 
general  Alvinzi,  in  January,  1797,  which  decided  the  «ir 
render  of  Mantua,  and  confirmed  the  subjngation  of  Nortli 
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J«Jj-  by  tiu  Fccnch.  Tlik  couoti/  u  Ml  of  the  rocdUec- 
->iu  uf  Uiuv  mcmnrtvblc  caiupiUf[»!(.  On  thu  biuiks  of 
e  Alptnie,  ufar  the  woudea  bridge  uf  Arculc  u  uu  obc- 
ik,  TaJMd  in  cominemoTiition  ol'  stiotlitx  hiLrd-roiiglit 
lAUle. 
Tbe  «Mtem  bank  »{  Uie  laltu  uf  G»nU,  which  beluDgs 
t  the  prnvinc«  of  Verooft.  u  not  «o  l^voured  by  nature  as 
tt  irppotilK  DC  Brctciit  uilr :  tlu^  ridsi'  [if  Monte  Bnldn 
"  fw  close  to  the  ihore  of  ihc  I*ke,  ujid  joiiia  on  tht  nwth 
AJpa  of  tha  T^I.  The  tn\Tii  of  MaImsjd^  with  on 
3  Gothic  cmIIu,  la  on  tbii  coiul.iuwcll  its  tbe  little  town 
Gnidft.  which  hiu  ^vto  ia  Uie  luke  its  itiodufu  nuni:. 
in  the  monntuns  ncur  Vcruna  'm  the  vilWa  ofOaiea^- 
^,  nhere  Dank-,  »n  exile  rrum  hi«  Cuuiiuy,  and  for  n 
n«  n  znuNt  ofCaii  della  St^alFi.  lord  of  Verona,  wrote  put 
his '  PurKKturio.'  A  ilt^scpnilant  of  hi*  by  the  fcmftle  side, 
(  CuunlcH  Sttn.-^  Aliglti«ri,  a  woman  of  litiiruy  acquire- 
^^cnt*,  wfta  njsiding  at  Garssgnago  in  162C,  wh«n  Valfiry 
Utcd  that  plate :  xhe  hail  collected  the  bent  editions  of 
le  poem  of  her  great  ancestor,  and  intended  to  tiave  a 
imumcnl  raised  to  him,  but  she  died  shortly  after.  Tlie 
llage  uf  Colognola  was  at  one  time  the  rcsdenoe  of  tlic 
hmar  Bonfiidio,  who  has  sung  the  praise  of  its  seontry  in 
tlin  verse.  [BoNFADio,  Jacdpo.J  Near  Un!oETi»la  i* 
e  mansion  of  trie  Counis  Poropd,  an  old  family  of  Verona, 
t  of  whom,  Alesaandro  Pompei,  in  the  first  jiart  of  th« 
teiileenth  century,  was  a  disiineiiished  ai'chitect.  The 
Stenee  of  architechjre  seems  to  have  perpetuated  itself 
9m  the  Roman  times  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  valley  of  Ronca.  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Verona, 
wurtb  tbe  notiee  of  the  geologist  for  its  fosail  Gshes  and 
t  lobelia,  some  of  which  are  not  fbund  in  the  Italian  seas. 
Ill'  naturnl  bridge  of  Veja  is  also  a  remarkable  object. 
fVftWiy,  VituiigeM  ftt  Ilaiie;  Denina,  Qiiadi-o  hturieo 
•atitlko  drlF  Atta  llalia ;  Senutori,  Staliilifa  di-lt 
alia ;  Peraieo,  DeKtisione  lii  Verana,  e  delh  aut  Pre 

■  VHKtyNA,  theehicflownnf  thft  P^o^■ineeorthe■nmft 
Bune.  and  the  lar^t  hi  tlie  Venetian  stales  neat  to 
iTpniee.  is  siHialed  in  4S"  2i'  N,  lal.  and  11'  E.  lonij  ,  on 
W  bank*  of  the  Adige,  whirh  divides  the  town  into  two 
krts,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  hills  which  are  the  lower  oflielB 
'  the  mountains  of  the  Tvrol.  The  situation  of  Verona 
ideaiant  and  healthy;  tne  town  is  KubstanliHlIy  built. 
itA  long  and  tolerably  w^de  streets,  is  surrounded  by  old 
alls  fliuiked  with  towers,  and  retains  mnch  of  tlie  appear- 
ice  of  a  town  of  the  middle  apes.  T!ie  rampnrls  and 
iatii>'iH  uonstnicled  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San 
icbeli  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  ceninry,  were 
Mtnived  according  to  one  of  tlic  cDnditiuns  of  tlie  peaee 
'  I/innville  in  1801,  but  paris  of  them  which  remain  te»- 
iiy  the  great  solidity  and  i^trength  of  the  original 
inMiucllon-  Among  the  many  remarkable  building* 
■  Verona  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  splendid 
dace  (^anoana,  bnilt  by  San  Michi-li  for  I^uis  Canossa, 

Kahop  of  Bayeiix  in  Normandy  and  papal  nuncio  in 
■atiee  and  England ;  the  palace  called  della  Gran  Guardia 
I  the  Plana  di  Bra.  the  elegfanl  palace  Guasta  Verea  by 
an  Micheli ;  the  palK«c  Bcvilacqiia,  whose  once  rich 
luaeum  has  been  dis])er«H>d— tlic  finest  of  its  antient 
iulptnros  are  now  at  Miinich.  Several  galleries  of  paint- 
Ma  which  existed  at  Verona  have  been  likewise  sold  of 
lb  years.  The  palace  Ridolfi  ha*  u  curintu  reprcsenta- 
'  m  of  the  cavalcade  of  Pope  Clement  VII-  and  Charles 
un  the  occasion  of  timt  emperor's  coronation  at 
ilogna.  A  tine  engnving  in  eight  sheets  has  been 
uje  of  it,  and  published  at  Verona  in  1R30 :  ■  La  gran 
iralcata  di  Clemente  Vn.  e  Carlo  V.  delln  sala  Ridolfi, 
Hptnla  da  Bruuaorci,  incisa  a  contomo  da  Agostino 
^^smerio.'  The  palace  del  Consiglio  is  built  on  the  design 
'  Saiuovino.  but  its  spacious  boll  waa  constructed  by  TrL 
iucondo  the  commentator  of  Vilruvius.  The  custom- 
Mile  t»  a  noble  building  rmsed  in  the  lost  century  by 
iKmt  Alessandro  Pompei. 
Ibo  churches  of  Verona  aie  numerous,  and 
irm  interesting  for  their  monumenU  and  paintings. 
IftiiTch  of  S8.  Na/ario  e  Celso  is  said  to  be  of  the  sevenin 
^lury  ;  its  monastery,  now  suppreiaed,  bad  some  curious 
niintings  of  that  age.  Tbe  sutrlerraneous  g^Icries  in  its 
^ghthmrhnod  were  once  used  as  catacombs.  The  churcli 
if  S,  iCcnoQe  diitc*  fWim  the  ninth  century :  its  bronze 
Hid  a  xlalue  uf  the  saint  and  bis  tomb,  and  ita 
emblems,  ninbeaques  and  fignrea,  attest  its  anli- 
]'.  C,  No.  low. 
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iluity.  The  cathedral  of  Veroun,  a  Gothic  building;,  taU  to 
be  of  the  a;^e  of  Charlemagne,  witti  Its  faijode  covered 
witli  old  sculptnrca  of  mnii  tiod  animalii,  contains  tlie  tomb 
of  Pope  Luoiui  III^  who  being  driven  away  by  the  people 
of  Itome,  died  at  Verona  in  I  ISi ;  tevei'al  valui^le  punt- 
mg>,  umuDj;  others  an  Awumntian  1^  Titian,  a  monument 
erected  by  the  ciliiena  of  V  eruni  to  llieir  townsman  the 
leamud  Dionchiai,  a  tiepulcbra]  monument  of  Ibe  Itoraui 
times  bearing  Ihu  tiame*  uf  Julius  ApoUonim  and  hi*  wijo 
Attica  Valtiriii.  and  other  interewtlng  objecis.  The  cliuroh 
uf  8.  Fcrmo  has  n  fine  mnnsoleiim  of  the  Tuniani,  a 
family  which  produced  emineul  pbysidana  and  onatomiskt 
in  the  13th  centtuy.  This  monument  baa  been  alripped  of 
it»  broiue  rilievi.  vlucb  nni  now  in  the  Louvre  M  nuti. 
In  the  same  churuli  are  the  monument  of  tbe  Verunese 
clironicler  Samina,  tbat  of  Ptero  and  Uiigi  Aliglueri,  ru'itwl 
by  llieir  tirotber  rViuiccscu,  tlie  Uul  miilc  dcscctulant  of 
Ijaole  in  the  IBlh  century,  the  monument  of  I^WueM-u 
Calceobiri,  a  botaniiit  and  the  author  of  the  *  TUr  in 
Buldum,'  and  other  monumenlB  of  learned  men,  and  alao 
several  very  old  painting*,  one  of  which,  by  an  unkiioim 
urtisi,  ii  Mud  to  be  unterior  to  the  lime  uf  Cimabuu.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  contains  the  tomb  of 
Sdpionc  %fnfrei,  the  author  of  'Verona  iltuatmt*.'  S,  Gior- 
gin  Magjiiore  and  S.  Sebsidiano  are  amon^  Ibe  finest 
chiirehes  of  Verona,  and  are  rich  with  painting*  hy  Bru- 
soBorci.  Itlrbctto.  Furinati.  Dai  Ijbri.  and  oilier  arlistii. 

Tlie  library  of  the  tlliapter  of  Verona  ts  verv  antient: 
it  contains  12,(100  volume*  and  about  h-IO  MSs.,  amon^ 
wliieh  i*  a  pulimpsest  of  the  Instilittcs  of  Gains,  disco- 
vered by  Niebutir.  [Our's.I  It  was  in  the  name  lilimiy 
that  Petrarch  discovered,  to  bis  great  joy,  Cjecm's  Kpistles 
'  lid fwniliares.'  Several  valuable  private  libraries,  such  as 
those  of  Saib&nti  and  Gianfilippi,  have  been  sold  of  late 

The  Teatro  Filarmonico  of  Verona  is  a  handsome  rtme- 
hirc ;  in  the  conrl  and  under  the  portico  is  MafTci'a  col- 
lection of  ElruKon  and  other  inscriptions,  and  of  aatleol 
bassi-rilievl  given  by  liim  to  hia  native  town.  Maffet's 
bust  is  al«n-e  the  door  of  the  theatre. 

The  sepulchral  monumenti  of  tbe  Bella  Scala  family 

the  shape  of  pyramids,  surmounted  by  the  ccmesliion 
statues  of  the  vanoua  membera  of  that  family  wlio  were 
lords  of  Verona,  are  a  remarkable  object,  The  most 
spkndid  of  these  monuments  however  is  not  that  of  Can 
Grande,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Dante,  but  of  one  of 
his  successors,  Can  Signorio,  who  murdered  one  of  hi* 
brothen. 

Tlie  pretended  tomb  of  Juliet  is  still  visited  by  crednlous 

The  ampliitheatrc  of  Vciona,  one  of  the  best -preserved 
monuments  of  its  kind,  is  notici'd  under  AueHrrHKATaa. 
Another  classical  monument,  the  Arco  dc' Gavii,  the  ae- 
pulelire  of  an  autient  family,  with  its  handsome  fluted 
columus,  was  pulled  dovm  in  !8(Ki  in  order  to  clear  Iha 
approaches  In  the  eilaili-1.  Ila  columns  and  capitals  weiv 
still  lying  on  the  ground  when  VaK-ry  saw  Ibem  laat. 
Pindcmonte,  the  poet  of  Verona,  has  deplored  in  lua  vaw* 
the  destruction  of  that  aidient  monument.  The  gate  I>«' 
Bonari  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Gal lienus. 
There  are  also  some  pillars  and  other  remains  of  an  antient 
gale  called  ■  Porta  di  Leone.'  The  lisndeomc  modern 
gate  called  'Porta  del  Palio"  isthe  work  of  San  Micbdi. 
ains  of  an  antient  (heatre  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered. 

Four  bridges  cross  the  Adige  at  Verona:  Ihal  called  I>i 
Caslelvccduo  is  remark^le  For  the  width  of  the   central 

Verona  is  a  bishop's  see  :  it  has  a  lycciira.  K  '  Collcgio 
delle  Panciiille,'  or  house  of  education  for  young  wonitii, 
hool  of  drawing  and  pointing,  an  academy  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  a  clerical  seminary. 

Tile  general  bead-quarteis  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Itnly 
e  fixed  at  Verona,  a  situation  well  suited  (ot  Ibe  purjiose, 
Verona  is  altogether  a  rery  interesting  city,  one  ol  the 
irsi  among  the  second  cla^  of  lUlian  towns  :  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  neoreO.OOO  inliabitanls.  Many  I'ainllles  of 
tbe  local  nobUity  have  their  residence  at  Verona,  and  in 
the  pleasant  country-seats  which  are  scattered  among  the 
neiglibouring  hills.  It  has  produced  in  various  ages  men, 
and  also  women,  distinguished  for  iheir  learning.  I*otta  No- 
garola,  styled  la  GraniTe  liotla,  a  celebrated  learned  woman 
of  tbe  iQtb  century,  resided  at  Aixano  in  the  ncighboui- 
VoL.  XXVI.— -2  N 
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hood  of  Verona.  Frtusastoro,  a  physician,  astronomer, 
naturalist,  and  poet,  lived  at  Incaffi,  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Grarda.  For  a  full  notice  of  the  learned  men  of 
Verona  we  must  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  *  Verona 
niustrata'of  MafTei. 

Verona  was  a  town  of  the  Cenomani,  according  to  some, 
or  of  the  Veneti  according  to  others.  Livy  (v.  35)  savs 
that  the  Cenomam  Grauls  occupied  the  country  previously 
held  by  the  Llbui,  in  which  were  Brixia  and  Verona. 
M afFei  maintains  that  Verona  was  never  a  town  of  the 
Cenomani,  but  was  part  of  the  Venetia.  A  voluminous 
controversy  on  this  subject  is  found  in  a  thick  volume, 
folio,  printed  at  Brescia  in  17S0,  entitled  '  Memorie  Storico- 
critiche  intomo  all*  antico  stato  de*  Cenomani.'  However 
this  mav  be,  Verona  came  under  subjection  to  Rome,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Venetia,  without  much  struggle.  Under 
the  empire  it  produced  many  distinguished  men,  such 
as  CatuHus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Vitruvius,  and  others.  Alter 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 


th«  LongobaidB.    tt  was  aftofwtrds  taken  by  Chtrleniapi; 
and  bec^e  subject  to  the  new  Western  empire.    la  the 
12th  century  it  was  a  free  munidpal  town,  and  joined  fk 
Lombard  league.    In  the  following  century  it  fell  uadv 
the  power  of  £zzelino  da  Romano,  after  whose  deitk 
Mastmo  della  Seala,  of  an  old  family  of  Verona,  was  elecui 
Podestii,  about  A.n.  1259.    Mis  descendants  nsnipcd  the 
sovereign  power,  and  created  the  dynasty  of  Della  ScaJa  or 
Scaligeri,  which  lasted  above  a  centuiy,  until  it  was  cod- 
qnered  by  the  VisConti,  dukes  of  Milan,   who  bccaiiK 
masters  of  Verona.    Alter  the  death  cf  Giovmnni  Gikaso 
Visconti,  Verona  was  seized  by  treachery  hy  Francu  of 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua ;  but  in  1409,  being  besieged  by  the 
Venetians,  the  citizens  gave  themselves  up  to  Venice,  o;  i 
convention  which  secured  their  municipal  liberties,  aai 
since  then  Verona  has  formed  part  of  the  Venetian  state. 
fSaraina,  Maffei,  and  the  other  histonans  of  Verosa; 
VaJ6iy,  Voyages  en  Itaiie.) 
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Porta  Nuova 
Porta  di  S.  Zenone 

Museo  Lapidario  •  ,  « 
Theatre  .  .  .  . 
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1260 

1313 

15th  century.'* 

1542 


16th  century. 
16th  century. 

16th  century. 


16th  century. 


152B 

leth  century. 
16th  century. 


16th  century. 

16th  century. 
16th  century. 

16th  century. 

16th  century. 
16th  century. 

18f h  century. 
18th  century. 
18th  century. 

18th  century. 

18th  century. 
18th  century. 
18th  centtuy. 

1822 

1832 


•     •     • 


Vitruvius  Cerdo 


•  •     • 

•  .     • 


Niccolo  da  Pisa,  &c. 

•     •     • 

Fra  Giocondo. 

Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 
Sanmicheli 

SanmicheU 


Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 

Sanmicheli 
Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 
Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 


Sanmicheli 
Sanmicheli 

Pr.  Galli-Bibbien^ 
Pompei 

Pompei 

Pompei 
Calderari 
Oalderari 
Malacame 

Barbieri 


lUnuurluk 


An  ellipsis  of   506x404  feet      [Amphi- 
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An  antient  Komaa  arch  with  two  openines. 

An  interesting  specimen  (^LombaroictftTW. 

Lombardic,  pointed  and  round-headed  wis- 
dows.  Entrance  exceedingly  rich.  Od- 
ginally  begun  in  the  eighth  centuiy. 
Brick  and  marble. 

Lombardic.    Pointed  windows. 

The  facade  up  to  the  architrave  bv  him.  Co- 
rinthian columns  grouped  with  pilasten 
The  openings  very  bold  and  liclu 

Interior  by  him. 

In  S.  Bernardino.  A  rotunda  32  feet  dis- 
meter,  64  high.    Very  much  decoialcd. 

Singular  and  beautifhl  in  plan ;  a  rotaods 
surrounded  by  a  deep  colonnade.  I»- 
terior  octagon ;  dome  too  large. 

Unfinished.  Rusticated  Doric  and  Corii- 
thian,  some  of  the  columns  of  the  htts 
fluted  spirally.  Unusually  bold  and  ikk 
frieze  and  cornice. 

Rusticated  basement,  with  metaniaca 
Corinthian  order  in  coupled  pilasten. 


Rusticated  basement.    Order  fluted 

with  a  single  range  oi  \oftj  ar^ed  wii- 

dows. 
Basement,  five  open  arches.     Order  itited 

Dorio  pilasters,  with  arched  windows  sad 

mezzanines. 


1 


The  inner  area  ?67x728  feet,  entirely 
rounded  with  wide    arches    on   sqnaR 
pillars.    Circular  chapel  in  centre. 

Rusticated.  Fluted  Doric,  with  enriclm! 
frieze.  Inner  Ihmt  same  order ;  mstictlffl 
columns,  and  five  large  arches. 

The  front  towards  the  city  better  than  the 

other. 
Ionic  portico. 


Odastyle  Doric  portico.     Inner  area  lOD 

feet  ibng. 
Hie  facade. 


A  spacious  enclosure  about  GOO  feet  square, 
surrounded  with  a  Grecian  Doric  colon* 
nade,  and  with  a  iN^ldlog  in  the  centre 
of  each  side. 
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I       ,,      ^.>-^^„    .  .  ...,.., .  -.;r,ny^  ^  ci'kbmUd  painler  i»r 
['  *'  'i.Mti  ftt  Vtmnti  aboMt  UiS'i. 

'     < '  >:  Tiiccfl  1  he  wna  onllad  iiIm) 

.'I.  I'roni  Uw  oii'cunutiuicf  ar 
. ..  ^.<j  ,■...  -,..<...:,  liii  oU  blinO  l>e|cg»r,  wii  U 
lu  ui.in  liirUtirr-  AJi'iMmiilra  uhmI  to  itinuiti:' 
drawiDg  iritli  chtucoal  upon  ivnJU,  otul  lomr 
«  hatinc  Iwen  M<«n  bj'  llu'  imintu  FvIii^l- 
hn  wiut  toiceii  by  him  »a  n  uoIaur-^Dilcr  in  Iuh 
I  wiu  irncouMKix)  I"  eiiltivBli)  lii*  ability  for 
kwing.  Hv  Mjou  miuk;  ;frt«t  pniinis*  in  dmwiiig  atiii 
painting,  mrpiuwd  biii  miuiter,  auol,  ^Ilor  tlift  dvitth  of 
~  cj  ill  ItHlQ,  cnm|klet«d  wmo  of  hi*  utifiniihW 
He  uneraanli  ntnt  (o  Venice.  iui<i  oblwuNi  cm- 
it  IberQ  iWiin  Cario  Saraoiiio,  who  *uou  dboovvrecl 
nbilitr  aii4  vnliip  a«  nn  awiistaitt :  he  paid  him  « (liu«t 
.jr.  wluM  ke  pHkl  tiis  oUicr  iuw*tiuit*  only  a  ijuarlcr  of 
lunuiial.  Aflor  tiiKiiiline  wme  tiniu  in  Veoiue,  Aim- 
rHumed  l«  Vorona,  but  iwt  mv«liA«  with  the  to- 
mitiiniunt  he  utpjDrts<i,  )ir.  svt  i>ul  Aii  Btmui  in  oom^ 
)y  with  Anlunio  ihuBcKi  uiii  l'iuii]iial«  Ottino,  tind 
Itinul^lr  Mlablithed  himiu^lf  Ihem,  though  )te  «ueitt  »Qme 
~a<t  mbiwijuoirily  at  Vireiw.  In  Homo  he  Btudicd  the 
irkx  or  Hapbuvl  and  tbc  Curtncoi,  iiiui  fatmiiig  a  rtyle 
lunKmlf  which  combined  many  of  iLii  beauliu  of  mv 
And  tb<  Venotion  Khool«,  entered  nwccMfntly  into 
ition  with  Sncelii  and  Pieiro  du  C'ortnna  in  the 
QelU  Conccxioue  nnd  etivwhcw ;  and  he  tuquiivd 
~'  ''  '  ana  of  the  bait  paiaten  of  hU  time, 
nni  iit  Vcmno,  wticn  there  arc  two 
toastirrpi«cwk  a  Pivli  in  the  churuh  D«liA  Miwii- 
ia,  whifih.  thoiinh  it  cooUuii*  only  n  dead  Chiint,  the 
irsiin,  and  Nicudcmut,  is  considered  imu  of  the  ttcat 
uclurtiin  Vt^fuiia:  the  Dth«r  iBthvPuetou  of  the  Forty 
TBTtyrm  in  Ihc  chamh  of  Sui  Slelhno ;  a  picture  wyx 
■nzi,  which  in  iinnaato  and  foriuiborteain);  roniiiidB  uii  of 
le  IjOmbanl  luihool.  In  de<il|CB  and  iu  eKpiVesion  of  the 
Oman,  and  in  rolcniriiiR;  of  tho  Venolian :  ttnd  it  contaiiu 
■dcction  a(  heud*  nwtliy  of  Uuidu.  There  u  a  yety 
ne  uullculion  of  his  worlu  iu  the  iKMCHUon  of  the  Wii- 
(dini  family,  all  of  whinh  w^ro  punlud  liy  AlcMnnUri) 
r  Ih«  Mftrnuin  Ga*piira  Gininlini,  who  was  u  iiiiHt  (rcne- 
ii>  patron  la  liim.  und,  act^urdin^  to  name  eiUBiiu),'  liuuu- 
liatii,  KUpporteil  hiiu  when  he  flrtt  Htnt  lo  Rome. 
LUis«Mdri>  marhnd  n  IlaiRftn  lady,  and  UvmI  in  great,  tinie 
I  Itome.  but  dii'd  puor  iii  ItrUt.  withtnit  i»siie.  ai'i-urdini^' 
■  I'ouo.  I'iLiB«ri  eaya  lie  diud  ia  lUTiG :  stvl  PHMen'« 
diS«n  inwmi;  otiior  re»p<ictB  friint  thnl  of  VoKta : 
uy*  Ii4t  1TIU  tbr  scholar  of  Carlo,  tliu  win  of  Paolo 
(oncM!.  tuid  ttiAt  be  l«n  Ivw  ooni)  and  n  daii(ftiler  bv  hit 
b :  the  eider  Kin  foUowed  the  profoeiuoa  of  the  Inw  ; 
I  second.  Qiacinto,  mu  a  poinlcr,  but  he  divd  in  the 
'  of  life,  iu  1073.  Iaiiu  elates  tliat  PoMtui  saya  Uiat 
tiidro  vraM  called  L'Ortietto  from  a  defect  in  the  vye  : 
I'aawri  does  not  oiacrt  this,  he  Mimitly  raentioii*  the 
:  uf  a  defect  in  the  eye.  and  iwys  tli^  lie  vrtt*  ealied 
>riif<lto  became  when  a  boy  he  uted  to  lead  taia  tether 
Q<iti  nho,  he  bod  heard,  viu*  hiiitd.  Tlic  wnrlcK  of  Ihi* 
'.Mft  ore  admirably  culoured ;  Ibey  ap^war  not  to  tiave 
fenul  any  change  of  tint  whatever  Irom  their  oh£[iu^ 
~  I,  owln^  probably  to  tltc  gti'Bt  care  with  which  lie  i> 
<n  ta  have  mixed  liia  odouri  and  selected  end  pre- 
IhittOila. 

kfilal  ?0(t0.  Vilt  dt'Pilttiri,  ^.  f'eroitrn,-  Paseri,  Tiie 

Jr  Pittori.  &c. ;  l^nn.  Sloria  PiltariBu,  in;. ) 

rVKRONESE.  PAUL.    rCAOUABi.  Paolo.} 

k  VEKO^ICA,  A  genua  Ol  pUnt*  bol(]ii|;ingta  the  natural 

ier  Scrnphiilnriaccir.    The  S)weiea  conwjil  of  herbs,  undcr- 

roba,  DT  ahrab*,  with  oppoute,  alternate,  or  verticillale 

tvcM.  The  flowen  are  of  a  blue,  white,  er  red  colour,  and 

»  ansnsnd  in  ipikca  or  rac-amei.  The  calyx  is  eampanu- 

,.-hi  nt  cumpreiMed.  4<  or  G-parted.    Ttie  coroUa  rotate,  with 

1^  very  >hoit  tiiho,  a-t-parted  upreadinit  lirnb;  all  the  xeg- 

~  nte  entire,  the  uppT  one  the  broadest.    The  stameiu 

t  i,  aitoaled  at  the  aidei  of  the  upper  se^enl  of  the 

rtolla,    divereio^ ;    anlheta   2-celled.      Btigmna  hardly 

iukened.     "nx  ttuit  a  ca|»ulfl,  vritii  a  acptum  in  the 

Mdic  or  biptutiUe.  Ttie  species  of  Ibis  ^enua  me  exceed- 

jAy  numerotinr  Don  eouiuoratcii  iipnania  of  170.    They 

»  distributed  ovvr  all   poili  of  tliD  world,  and  iiro  eweci- 

V  abundant  in  tempvnta  olimates.    'ilic  Flora  of  Great 

.jtaJn  oOBtaim  about  20  inteuies. 

F'.  rpieatu.  Spiked  Speedwell,  hat  itsflowera  on  A  spiked 


land,  •mil  i»  tuuud  IH  Jui^Ituid.  in  »»uiu  iHurto  ui  tiio  couuly 
of  Sullblk. 

r- tiffkinalu,  Coimnon  tipcodwell,  baa  citjcMD  flowens 
wiUi  leavai  broadly  ovate,  euirated,  and  rcnyrh  with  tnibea- 
oenoej  stem  vu-y  downy,  procuinbeut ;  tlu!  capwiie  obo- 
vatfli  deeply  notelied  ;  the  bmcU  longer  tl)»n  the  uedioelii 
of  the  flowers.  It  i*  a  native  of  Kurojic  and  North  Aue- 
rica.  iu  wood*  and  on  dry  Mindy  baukk,  aud  iit  plentiful  in 
Ctreat  Britain.  It  ha»  pule  bliie-voloured  i^oioUu  witli 
icinaofadeepeT  blue,  Piuiltix,  an  old  Diuii*b  botaiuel, 
endeavoured  io  nrovs  that  thix  plant  wvu  identical  tvith 
tlie  ten-plaul  Ot  Cliina,  and  it  wiu  once  extenaively 
iMnd  MAHilnlituto  (or  tv^  It  luu  an  lutrinKent  hhler 
flarouf,  and  i*  pot  •»  affrroidiJe  to  the  laate  lu  tviu  If 
hciwevttr  tJle  opnvumption  of  tea  depends  t>n  ita  cuuliunitiK 
ch«mical  princijilee  vtliich  it  bu  ui  uonimnn  with  i^ier 
plnnb,  the  analyu*  of  the  con»litij»nU  of  uvnunan  Kuro- 
peau  planla  is  perhaps  an  olyect  north  the  atteutiaa  of 
the  e^emiHt.  Tn«  abiitidanee  in  wliieh  tliis  pinnt  ocoun 
rcndun  varinlits  not  uncommon,  and  xeveruT  tiave  been 
reocinled.  It  wa*  ht  one  time  eonsidered  a  rrmedy  of 
some  iniport»nce  in  vai-ioue  di»e««es.  and  adounisterad  a« 
a  tonic  and  diuretic,  priiperlin  which  it  umluubtedly  poa- 

y.  B&n>ibunga,  Broutdime,  is  a  clalirnua  shining  plant, 
with  pioenmbent  tJeiivt,  and  elliptic  oval  ur  oblunff  Iimfm, 
■I'Mli-d  on  aliort  petioles.  Mtrruled  or  vnlirc.  it  is  a  native 
of  eveiy  couidry  in  Buripe,  and  ii  also  fnimd  in  North 
America  u>d  Nspwil.  and  i»  ahundiiot  la  OtbbI  Uhitun. 
It  gruwH  in  dilolies,  rivuleti  uf  clenr  water,  and  iu  runtitnK 
rireaiDs.  It  has  racemes  uf  deep-blue  fionen  marked  with 
vein*  of  reil.  It  WM  at  one  time  reckoned,  in  eommAn 
with  several  species  of  Cnunforoua  tdaiiti,  a*  an  atitiaeor- 
bulic.and  Ibuad  a  plae«  insomeof  liie  Pbormacupixias.  II 
posieeses  no  active  propertied  is  almtist  destitute  uf  amtdl, 
and  has  a  Mline  slightly  bitter  taste. 

r.  Monlaua,  Momit&iu  Spei'dwolt,  lias  lax  IVw-flowered 

cemea  witlt  oTato.«ordAtc,  eerntled,  petiolate  tcavri;  h 
stem  hiury  all  round ;  and  an  orbicular  2-lob»d  menibnui' 
ous  ciijisule  much  larger  tliau  tho  calyx.  It  is  a  native  iS 
Eiirope,  but  i^  not  very  common  iu  Great  Ilrilain.  It  ie 
Kcnerolly  found  iu  woods  and  proves  on  a  calcareuua  satl, 
but  eot  always  in  mouutaiuous  diatricts,  ae  its  usuna  woidd 
iufor. 

F.  Chammiryt,  Germander  Speedwd).  has  the  whole 
plant  hairv,  the  leaves  deeply  and  unequally  seitated.  the 
neumes  tdun^ed  and  niauy-lLuwered.  the  e.ipsule  obt-or- 
dato  and  ihorter  than  the  ralvx.  On  dry  ttuiks,  in  grovcit, 
meadowx.  paiturcs,  and  hedges  throughout  Europe,  tliis 
plant  is  'very  common,  and  is  a  general  favourite  lui 
Mcount  of  its  being  amonf;  the  very  finit  tliat  opens  its 
flowers  iu  tlic  early  spring.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
nattw  of  Bird'a^ye,  aid  is  oRen  mistaken  for  the  For|;et- 
UM-not. 

l^nKtium,  Germander-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a  downy 
plant,  witii  the  lower  leaves  ovate-oblong,  half-claspiit); 
the  stem,  obtuse,  and  coanely  serrated,  tlie  upper  ones 
sessile,  narrower,  anducnaled;  the  racemes  aidllary.oppo- 
311  loiiR  peduncles,  and  the  stems  secendiog  ur  pro- 
strate, ll  is  a  najtive  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
iu  clayey  soils.  This  plant  is  called  in  the  older  Plmma- 
eopCBias  the  Iilountain  Speedwell,  and  at  one  time  eillen-d 
into  the  eomposdtion  of  several  esteemed  diet-diinlu.  It 
hsK  much  the  same  properties  aa  the  common  speedirpll. 

"'  longi/olia,  Long-teaved  speedwell,  haa  opposite 
«,  3  or  4  in  a  wimrl,  cordato-tanceotate,  acuminate, 
doubly  serrated,  clothed,  ss  well  as  the  stem,  ^vith  a  downy 
tomentum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
Sberia.  It  iu  very  changeable  in  its  characters,  anil  a 
great  number  of  varieties  have  been  recorded. 

P',  decMuita,  CrosB-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a  glabrous  plant 
with  permanent,  elliptic,  decussate  leaves,  few-flowered 
raceme*,  and  a  shrubbv  *tem.  This  is  a  shrub  atlaining  a 
hei^t  ofl  or  2  feet,  it  is  a  nslive  of  tlie  Falkland  Islands 
and  tiie  traits  of  Ma^alhiu^n-s  and  with  care  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

A  number  of  foreign  species  of  Veronica  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  British  garden*.    The  hardy  perennial,  her- 
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baceous  species  are  all  fitted  for  growth  in  flower-borders : 
they  require  little  culture,  and  are  easily  nropagated  by 
dividing  their  roots.  The  annual  species,  thoueh  some  of 
them  are  very  beautiful,  arc  seldom  grown  in  gardens :  they 
may  be  propagated  by  seedd.  Several  of  the  species  from 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  require  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  fifreenhouse. 

VERRI,  PIETRO,  bom  at  Milan,  of  a  noble  family,  in 
1728,  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Parma,  after  which  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  an  Italian  regiment  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  served  in  Saxony  iW  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  After  the  peace  lie  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomy instituted  by  Maria  Theresia  for  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
in  1765.  He  took  an  active  pari  in  the  adminbtrative  and 
financial  reforms  which  were  effected  about  that  time,  and 
especially  in  abolishing  the  practice  of  farming  to  private 
individuals  or  companies  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  state,  a  system  which  was  injurious  both  to 
the  people  and  to  the  treasury  ;  and  also  in  drawing  the 
plan  of  a  new  tariff  or  scale  of  duties,  which  proved  a^at 
relief  to  industry  and  commerce.  His  principal  wntten 
works  are  noticed  under  Political  Economy.  He  besides 
wrote  *  Storia  di  Milano,*  down  to  the  conquest  of  Charles 
V.  in  the  16th  century,  the  publication  of  which  was  com- 
pleted after  the  author's  death.  He  also  published  *  Osser- 
vazioni  sulla  Tortura,  e  singolarmente  sugli  etfetti  che  pro- 
dusse  air  occasione  delle  unzioni  malenchie  alle  quali  si 
attribui  la  pestilenza  che  devast5  Milano  Tauno  1630,'  an 
historical  episode  which  has  been  since  treated  by  Manzoni 
in  liis  *  Promessi  Sposi.'  Verri  has  contributed  greatly  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  his  native  country,  Milan.  He 
continued  in  office  in  the  economical  administration  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  till  1786,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life.  He  was  made  a  knis^ht  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  *  Patriotic  Society,*  instituted  at 
Milan  in  1777,  by  Maria  Theresa,  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  When  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy  in  1796,  Verri  was  appointed  member 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Milan,  but  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  June  of  the  following  ^ear.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  Isidoro  Bianchi,  Professor  Ressi,  rietro  Custodi, 
and  lastly  by  Camillo  Ugoni.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  estimable  Italians  of  the  generation  that 
i)receaed  the  French  revolutionaiT  invasion. 

VERRI,  ALESSANDRO,  youn^^er  brother  of  Pietro,  is 
chiefly  known  for  a  work,  partly  imaginative  and  partly 
histoncal,  entitled  *■  Le  Notti  Romane  al  Sepolcro  dei 
Scipioni.'     Tlie  author  evokes  the  souls  of  the   leading 

{)olitical  men  of  various  ages  of  antieut  Rome  to  aupear 
)efore  him  in  the  newly-discovered  vaults  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios,  and  makes  them  hold  dialogues  about  the 
deeds  of  their  earthly  career.  He  tears  down  the  veil  of 
blind  admiration,  so  long  held  sacred  by  Italian  tradition 
and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and 
the  mistaken  patriotism  of  antient  Rome.  The  style  and 
language  of  the  work  are  powerful  and  impressive.  Ales- 
sandro  Verri  died  in  1816.  Both  Pietro  and  Alessandro 
were  the  chief  contributors  to  a  literary  journal  of  consi- 
derable merit,  entitled  *  II  Caffd,*  published  at  Milan. 

VE'RRIO.  ANTCKNIO.  This  Neapolitan  painter  was 
bom  at  Lecce  about  1639,  and  after  he  had  made  some 
pro(;ress  in  painting,  for  which  he  had  displayed  a  great 
ability  at  a  very  early  age,  he  visited  Venice  to  study  the 
colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  After  making  a  stay 
sufiicient  for  his  purposes  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  execution 
of  some  gay  works  there  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune 
at  Naples,  where,  in  1660,  he  painted  a  large  composition 
in  fresco  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  was  conspicuous  for  its  bright  colouring 
and  forcible  light  and  sliade.  Dominici  says  that  Verrio 
had  such  a  love  for  travelling  that  he  could  not  remain  in 
his  own  countr)'.  He  went  to  France  and  painted  the  hi^h 
altar  of  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse.  Snortly  after  this, 
Charles  II.  wishing  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
at  Mortlake,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War, 
invited  Verrio  to  England ;  but  when  he  arrivcil,  Charles 
changed  his  mind,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  decoration  in 
fre2»co  of  Windsor  Castle.  Verrio  executed  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive frescoes  in  that  fMilace,  with  as  much  facility  of  exe- 
cutiun  as  iasipiditv  of  inventioa.  He  painted  most  of 
\\¥i  oHilinfS*,  oqc  eiUtt  of  St.  Gooq^e^s  H»ll,  and  the  chapel  ,• 


but  few  of  his  woAs  are  now  letl.   The  fdllawinf  ii 
may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  taste,  charactei,  mi 
judgment  of  Verrio  : — On  the  ceiling  of  St.  Geonre's  U 
he  painted,  Antony,  earl  of  Shaftesbmry,  in  the  charactwij 
Faction  dispersing  libels  ;  in  another  place  he  bommri 
*  the  ugly  Mice'  of  Mrs.  Marriot,  the  houaekeeper,  far  « 
of  the  niries,  in  revenge  for  a  private  quarrel  he  had  bit 
with  her ;  and  in  a  composition   of  Chrint  heali«^  thi 
Sick  he    introduced  himself.  Sir  Godfrey   KncOn;  mi 
Mr.  May,  surveyor  of  the  works,  in  long  peri^iipi,  u^te- 
tators.    The  painter  of  these  works  was  recorded  ii  te 
following  inscription,  written  over  the  tribune  at  the  cii 
of  the  hall :  •  Antonius  Verrio  Neapolitanus  non  iffwki 
stirpe  natus,  ad  honorem  Dei,  Augustiaainii  Re^  ChiI 
Secundi,  et  Sancti  Georgii,  molem  hanc  felicissimi  OHi 
decoravit.* 

Verrio  was  paid  enormously  for  these  and  many  itter 
works  he  painted  in  England.  Vertue  found  a  paper  e» 
taining  an  account  of  moneys  received  by  Venio  forworii 
executed  in  Windsor  Castle  from  1676  to  lesi,  not  mchi- 
ing  those  in  St.  George's  Hall,  amounting  to  5546/.  St.U 
The  king  also  gave  him  the  place  of  master-gardener,  ui 
a  lodging  in  St.  James's  Park.  Verrio  was  oi  ver^  n- 
pensive  habits,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  *  <^en,  sivi 
Walpole,  *  pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  frecdon 
which  his  majesty *s  own  frankness  indnlged*  Once  tk 
Hampton  Court,  when  he  had  but  lately  received  m 
advance  of  a  thousand  pounds,  he  fouiKi  the  kins  in  watk 
a  circle  that  he  could  not  approach.  He  called  out,  ^  Sm, 
I  desire  the  favour  of  speaking  to  your  majesty.**  ••  WtD, 
Verrio,"  said  the  king,  *•  what  is  your  request?*  **  Moocr, 
Sir :  I  am  so  short  in  cash,  that  1  am  not  able  to  psv  m 
workmen,  and  your  majesty  and  I  have  learned  by  exp- 
rience  that  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  give  credit  loBf.** 
The  king  smiled,  and  said  he  had  but  lately  ordered  bn 
1000/.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  but  that  was  soon  md 
away,  and  I  have  no  gold  left."  **  At  that  rate,"  siidtbe 
kin^,  *'  you  would  spend  more  than  I  do  to  maintain  ■? 
family."  "True,"  answered  Verrio,  "but  does  yoi 
maiesty  keep  an  open  table,  as  I  do  T'  * 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.  Verrio  wa«  again  <■• 
ployed  at  Windsor  in  *  Wolsey*s  Tomb-house,'  then  dfstimi 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  He  also  painted  Jaisa 
and  several  of  his  courtiers  in  the  hospital  of  Christchuch. 
London :  he  painted  likewise  at  Bartholomew  s  hospital 

After  the  Revolution  he  gave  up  his  place  of  naiia^ 
gardener,  and  refused  to  paint  for  William  III.  He  n- 
ecuted  however  at  this  time  the  extensive  works  for  hai 
Exeter  at  Burleigh-housc,  which  are  considered  Venit*! 
best  productions,  and  they  are  among  the  best  speciBKH 
of  tlie  prevailinc:  style  of  that  age.  For  these  paintisci 
alone,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  Verrio  was  paid  more  money  tfasi 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  received  for  all  their  imiiMi*- 
tal  works.  He  was  occupied  over  them  about  t«eh« 
years,  with  a  salary  of  1500/.  a  year,  besides  his  keep,  and 
an  equipage  at  his  disposal.  He  painted  also  at  CbtM- 
worth  and  at  Lowther-hall.  Walpole  says  that  the  thir- 
piece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  chapri  M 
Chatsworth,'is  the  best  piece  he  ever  saw  by  Verrio.  He 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  Lord  Exeter  to  serve  Willim 
HI.,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  where,  bcste 
other  things,  he  painted  the  great  staircase  so  badly,  thit 
he  appears  to  have  done  it  so  desi^edly.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  began  to  lose  his  sight,  and  Queen  Anae 
^nted  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  but  he  did  not  ei^ 
it  long :  he  died  at  Hampton  Court  in  1707.  The  stsl^ 
ment  of  Dominici  that  he  was  drowned  in  Languedoc  ii 
evidently  an  error. 

Walpole  has  described  Verrio^s  style  with  great  piqnancr, 
but  probably  with  as  much  truth ;  ne  says  he  was  *  an  ex- 
cellent painter  for  the  sort  of  subjects  on  which  he  w 
employed,  that  is,  without  much  invention,  and  with  kss 
taste ;  his  exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pouring  out  p^U 
goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  and  triumphs,  over  Xhmt 
public  surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enoujdi 
to  criticize,  and  where  one  should  be  sorry  to  place  the 
works  of  a  better  master — I  mean  ceilings  and  staircasrib 
The  New  Testament  or  the  Roman  History  cost  him 
nothing  but  ultramarine  ;  that,  and  marble  columns,  and 
marble  steps,  he  never  spared.' 

Scheifers  of  Utrecht  worked  twenty-five  years  for  Verrio, 
and  he  employed  a  painter  of  \\ie  name  of  Lanscron  seveo 
tir  eight  yeani  at  Windsor, 
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I  ^Paititms in Rni^faad; Wnngcn, KanttuiTht: 
tUir  Iff  Bri^nd^  &eO 

I  FLACCUS.  a  Homan  grammarUa  or  the 

^  tUu.    He  WM  a  frccdman,  but  duitinzui>thod 

A  much  by  hb  learning  and  hu  niclhad  of  tcnch- 

I  Aut^iictut  appointed  nim  initiudur  (o  liid  two 

1  ObIus  and  Liicini,  the  wim  of  A^rippa,  ami 

d  him  with  Ilia  wliole  ■whaol  tu  thn  I'aSatiinn,  on 

D  bowGVvf  that  h«  «houM  not  admit  any  addiliunal 

S  (he  Dumbvr  he  h>id  aliviulv.    Tie  hwi  an  annual 

f  ono  hundred  »eittL'rtia.    lie  Jied  in  the  nri((n  of 

L  nt  an  advanced  age.    At  Pratiiesle  a  Btattie  was 

ItO'  him  In  till-  lower  nort  of  Ihe  fomm,  opponite 

|ii(!yclinm.  which  oontaiued  on  larje  muble  piatm 

T,  vfhich  VerHim  Flaeeus  had  drawn  uii  for  the 

,  {Soeton.,  De  nttutr.  Gmmmat.,  17.)  The»c 

c  wj-called  Foati  Pneucstini,  of  which  con- 

bl«  fra^mpntswerediscoTereiiiii  1770,  and  published 

F.  Foggini,  under  Ihe  title. '  Fastomm  anni  Ronmnj 

tin  IHacco  ordinatonim  reliquiae,  ex  ranrmoreanim 

iirom  Kragmentis  Praeneste  nuper  effoauls  colleet^ 

|tmtie.' &c..Romc,  1779.rol.  They  ore  al*o  printed 

fc  Wolf  ■»  edition  of  Stietonim,  vol,  iv.,  p.  321,  &c., 

wreltt'i' Collection  of  Rooinn  Inscriptions'  (c.  xxii,. 

Wjf.  37il,  &cO.    Before  Oie  iILseorery  of  these  Ftati, 

we  of  the  hi|fhetit  vitlue,  Horac  scholars  believed  that 

Hfi  Catiitolim,  which  were  discovered  in  I!H7,  were 

Ml  of  Verrins  Flacoin,  referred  tu  I>t  8netoiiiii!i :  liut 

E'  lion  t*  now  *hnwn  to  he  untenable.  Flaecua  wa» 
author  of  aevera!  other  antiquarian  and  gram- 
»1  worlt*,  which  were  highly  valued  for  the  vail 
ity  of  infutmation  they  cnntiuned,  as  well  as  for  the 

of  their  style  :  1, '  Lthri  Herum  MemoriaDignarum,' 
ich  among  other  things  he  treated  on  Etruscan  an- 
cs.  It  in  frequently  rcf«fTed  to  by  Pliny  rOelliiw, 
i  2,  '  De  Verboruiu  Significatione.'  consisting  of  at 
wenty-four  hooks.  It  gave  explanations  of  words 
ihabetical  order ;  and  htndes  its  pbilological  valne. 
(n»  to  have  been  an  inexhouBtible  treBsiire  of  anti- 
n  knowled^.  An  abridcment  of  this  work  waa 
bj-  the  ^rannnarian  S.  Pompooiua  Festiis,  and  this 
tarn  abridged  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  nicli  a 
■r  that  the  orit^nal  character  of  the  work  was  atlo- 
'  di^iitroyed.  "nicsc  wretched  abridgments  have.  M 
ly  other  instaneeit,  taiued  Uie  loss  of  the  original 

jK.  O.  Miiller,  Prnf/<uio  ad  Fexium,  p.  12,  &oO 
lumus'  (Macrob.,  ^(.,  i.  4  and  fl)  wai^  aceonhng  to 
r's  conjedure.  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work. '  De 

SacriH;'  4,  ■  De  Ortho^phia,'  which  was  attacked 
rihonius  Aphrodisiim  {Sacton.,  lit  llluttr.  Gram- 
18);  3, 'De  ObicuriiCatoniv.'a  linguistic  work,  in 

he  explained  the  nnliuue  words  atid  phmbes  of 
wliieh  had  Iictome  unintelligible  (Gi>lHns,  xvii.  01 ; 
|>iHtoIi«  ;'  and,  7.  Poems,  \Ve  still  posieu  numerous 
cnia  of  the  work*  of  Verriiis  Flaccos,  independent  of 
Faali  I'mrneatini  *  and  the  nbridgmant  w  his  '  De 
rum  Stgniflcstione.'  Tliey  are  eolleded  io  the  work 
fKini  ahoTR  rnferred  to;  in  Dacier's edition  of  Festus 
.  14-27,  ed.  London,  IS2B);  in  E.  Eggcr"*  ■  Serip- 

Lalinonim  nova  Coltcctio,' vol.  iU  ;  and  in  Linde- 
sadition  ofFcstiis,  pp.  2113-'iyo. 
itBO'CCHIO,  ANDRE'A  DEU  a  celebrated  Ilalian 
r,<culptor,  goldbmiUi,  and  architect  of  the  tifleenth 
y,  waa  Imrn  at  Florence  in  1432.  Vasari  Myg  he  had 
[enins.  but  was  the  most  laborious  man  of  his  lime ; 
I,  acconliiig  to  Baldinucci,  a  scholar  of  Donatellu. 
r«t  dtxtinguiahed  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  both  at 
tce  and  at  Kome:  he  then  devoted  himself  solely  tn 
UN  in  bronM  audin  marble.  His  first  marble  work 
liVonument  in  the  Minerva  at  Home,  to  the  wife  of 
Iko  T(irnat>uoni ;  it  is  now  in  the  Florentine  gnl- 
n*  exprasaion  nf  the  figiit«8  ia  good,  but  the  exe- 
Ui  very  imperfect.  His  next  work  wan  a  eolosscil 
p^ru  of  David,  now  also  in  tlie  Florentine  gallery. 

Eted  several  otlierworha  in  molal,  by  which  be 
a  great  reputation :  the  ptincipaJ  oS  them  were 
neul  in  San  Lorenio,  ofOiovaaidand  Pietro,  the 


d  ill  14'ii3  i  it  is  a  coIdsmI  CT^up  of  t«-Q  figures, 
»g  'A'M\  pyunda,  aod  for  whiolu  acnwding  to  Qaldi- 
^  wax  iwid  476  guld  llurina  (Maimi,  in  b  not*  to 
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BulJinucci,  tayi  HID  heavy  florins).  In  tlijs  wmk.  sap 
Vasari,  Verrocchio  lelt  nothing  to  be  wished  for ;  and 
having  altnioed  perfection  in  aeulplm-e,  Im  began  to  turn 
bi«  attention  to  painting.  Book  modem  erilies  have 
differed  from  Vasari  with  regard  tu  its  great  excellence. 
Von  Humohr  speaks  of  the  Winged  Boy  with  a  Dolphin,  of 
llie  fountain  ot  the  tint  court  of  the  Palano  Voerhio,  sho 
h^  Verrocehiu,  as  a  very  superior  wurk  :  it  b  praised  Ukc- 
wise  by  Vasari. 

Vfisari  mention!  maity  designs  and  cartoons  1^  Ver- 
rocchio, "onie  of  widcli  were  copied  and  imitated  by  IJo- 
nardo  da  Vinei.  Nothing  is  Irnown  of  these  dmigns  at 
present ;  It  has  been  cunjeclnred  that  many  nT  them  now 


pMsi  a*  the  works  of  Lionardu.    Vurocchio  paii^d  vciy 

rewpioturcB;  he  gave  up  painting  upon  ttniAng  himaelr 

passed  by  his  scholar  Lfonunlu  da  Vinci,  whom  ho  had 


ordered  to  paint  theKfureofan  augel  in  one  of  his  works. 
rVwn.  LuiNARDo  n*.!  Tha  feme  of  Veirocetiio  reached 
Venice,  and  he  waa  called  to  that  plivce  to  cost  an  equea- 
trian  statue  of  Battotomeo  Colleoui,  the  celebrated  at- 
nenJ ;  but  when  he  had  iunt  finished  the  model  of  ihu 
horie,  he  was  told  that  Veliano  of  Padua  vcaa  to  make  the 
figure  of  the  geneml,  with  which  he  wan  m  much  offoiuled 
that  he  immediately  broke  the  head  and  feet  of  his  hone, 
and  ten  Venice  without  givtcg  the  sIl^leKl  Inlimalicm  of 
hlsdvtcrminnlion  to  his  nrnplbj-en.  This  so  exasperated 
the  sigHory  of  Venice  in  their  turn,  that  they  wrote  to  Ver- 
rocchio, and  told  him  that  lie  hod  better  not  return  to 
Venioe  if  he  valued  hi*  head  ;  to  which  Vnrocchio  «n< 
swered,  thai  he  would  be  mludliil  of  their  admunitloii,  Ibr 
they  were  a>  Kttia  cnpalite  of  restoring  him  hijt  head  &s 
they  were  of  Knding  another  head  sufficiently  beautiful  foe 
his  home.  This  anawer  pleased  them  greatly ;  and  they 
now  earnestly  solicited  Vorruccliio  Ui  ivtum,  promiaing 
hira  twice  the  remuneration  formerly  agreed  to.  Vemxv 
ehio  retumvd  and  ewt  his  model,  but  hv  caught  cnid  in 
the  caating,  and  ilied  a  few  dava  allerwurds,  before  the 
statne  waa  nuite  completed.  This  work  was  finished  by 
AlpHondro  Leopardi,  who  east  ttic  pedestal,  and  flxcHi  It 
in  its  place  iu  the  Piama  di  S&nti  Uiovanni  e  Paolo,  in  the 
year  \4Vf>,  and  it  stands  there  still.  Cico^ara,  who  lisa 
given  an  outline  of  this  nianuracnt  in  lus'Storia  della 
Scultura,'  supposes  that  Leopardi  recast  the  statue  itself, 
but  he  gives  a  very  insuffieient  reason  for  this  opinion, 
Verroeulurfs  remains  were  taken  by  hia  favourite  seholar 
tiorenze  di  Credi  to  Florence,  and  weT«  deposited  jo  the 
vault  of  Michelc  di  Clone,  in  the  church  of  ^nl'  Am- 
broeio.  Over  the  vanlt  is  the  following  iiiseriilfion :— ■  8. 
Micnaolis  de  Cioms  et  Suortim  et  Andrac  Verrocehi,  filii 
Dominiei  Michaclis,  qui  obiit  Venetiis  M.rccc.LXxxriil.' 
The  8  aignilie*  Sepulchram. 

Verrocchio  had  many  scholan,  of  whom  the  following 
were  the  moat  dislinguislied : — Lionardo  da  Vinci  and 
IHetro  Penigino,  painters,  and  Lorenu)  dl  Credi,  Nanni 
CirosBO,  and  Francesco  di  Simone,  sculptors.    ' 

Bottari  says  that  Verrocchio  waa  one  of  the  first  who 
made  plsater  casts  from  living  and  dead  sobjecls,  but  not 
the  fitst.  as  Vasari  statea.  Tms  art  waa  praotiaed  likewise 
by  the  anticnt  artists  of  Greece  :  it  was  invsnted  by  Lysis- 
tratus,  the  brother  of  Lysippua,  in  the  lime  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Pliny,  Hitt.  Nat.,  xxiv.  12, 44.J  Verroccliio 
also  nssistcd  Orsino  in  his  wax  iigures ;  they  made  toge- 
ther three  figure*  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  alter  the  ton- 
spiiHcy  of  the  Paxil  in  1478,  which,  says  Vasari,  appeared 
to  be  hving  men;  they  were  difl'ertnlly  dressed;  one, 
whiuli  waa  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Monache  di  (^'hia- 
rilo,  waa  clothed  in  the  dress  which  Lorenzo  wore  when 
he  was  wounded  by  the  conspirators.  These  figures  are 
•|  now  lost. 

Verrocchio  cast  tlie  first  copper  ball  which  supCKtrted 
Ihe  erou  at  the  catliednJ  oi  Florence;  it  waa  thrown 
down  by  lightning,  and  the  present  ball,  which  is  some- 
what larKur  than  Verrocchio's.  was  put  up  in  its  place. 
That  of  Verrocchio  was  four  c!l»  in  diameter,  and  weighed 
43«S  pounds.  This  celebrated  artist,  with  hia  other  accom- 
plishraents,  combined  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
great  practical  skill  in  music. 

(Vasari,  Hie  tie'  Pitlori.  Sec. ;  the  same  work  tmns- 
lated  into  German  by  Schom ;  Baldinocei.  It'oiiiie  dei 
Pro/ntori  del  Ditfgm.  Stc.) 

VERBU'CA,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genun  of  Ciri- 
ptd^,  identical  with  CiHia,  L«ach,  [Cirkii'SOa.  vol.  vil,, 
p,  209.] 
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VERRUCAHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  lichens,  and  to  the  tribe  pseudo-lichens  of 
the  arrangement  of  Achahus.  The  name  of  this  genus  is 
derived  from  verruca^  '  a  wart,'  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  surface ;  it  is  known  by  the  plant  being[  crus- 
taceous>  cartilaginous,  flatly  expanded,  adnate,  uniform ; 
the  apotliecia  or  receptacles  wart-like,  hemispherical, 
roundish  at  the  base,  growing  into  the  thallus,  with  a 
double  covering  (perithecium) ;  the  exterior  somewhat 
cartilaginous  and  thick,  having  above  a  little  pimple  or 
perforation ;  the  interior  very  fine  or  membranous.  The 
species  of  tliis  genus  are  found  on  rocks  and  flints,  and  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  are  abundant  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  too  numerous  to  afford  any  indications  of 
the  character  of  the  barks  to  which  they  are  attached,  for 
which  several  of  their  allies  are  very  remarkable. 

VEHHAILLES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Oise,  8  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south- 
west of  Paris,  or  11  miles  by  the  road  through  Sevres :  in 
48^  48'  N.  lat.  and  2^  7'  E.  long. 

Versailles  was  a  mere  villaf^e  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL, 
who,  as  well  as  his  father,  Henri  IV.,  used  to  hunt  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  Louis  XIIL  having  purchased  (a.d. 
1627)  the  house  and  lands  of  Jean  de  Soisy,  lord  of  the 
village,  built  here  a  small  hunting-«eat,  which  Louis  XIV. 
converted,  by  his  vast  and  expensive  aidditions  (a.d.  1601- 
1672),  into  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Europe. 
Under  this  prince  (from  the  year  1672)  and  his  successors 
Ijouis  XV.  and  XVI.  it  was,  except  during  the  seven  years 
of  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court ;  and  the  village  of  Versailles  grew  into  a  liandsome 
city  of  70,000  (some  accounts  say  100,000)  inhabitants. 
At  present  its  population  is  less  than  hsdf  that  number :  it 
was,  in  1826,  2U,986  for  the  commune ;  in  1831,  28,477 ; 
and  in  1836,  29,200. 

The  town  is  diWded  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
noble  avenue,  *  the  avenue  of  Paris,'  nearly  half  a  mile 
long,  running  east  and  west,  planted  with  four  rows  of 
elms,  forming  three  alleys,  the  centre  alley  160  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  side  alleys  64  feet  each,  making  the  total 
breadth  of  this  noble  avenue  at  least  288  feet :  the  middle 
part  of  the  centre  alley  is  paved.  The  rcmd  from  Paris,  of 
which  this  avenue  forms  part,  enters  the  town  on  the  east, 
makii^  a  bend  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
bring  the  traveller  immediately  opposite  to  the  palace, 
which  faces  the  avenue  at  its  western  extremity;  but 
the  nobU.  view  of  the  palace  which  would  be  obtained 
is  intercepted  by  a  rising  ground,  over  which  the  avenue 
runs,  and  which  scarcely  (ulows  the  top  of  the  building 
to  l>e  seen.  Deforc  the  bend  at  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue  of  Paris,  the  road  passes  between  the  villages 
of  Grand  Montrueil  on  the  right  and  Petit  Mont- 
rueil  on  the  left :  these  villages  are  now  re^rded  as  sub- 
urlxs  of  Versailles.  Versailles  itself  is  divided  by  the 
avenue  into  *  the  quarter  of  St.  Louis,'  or  *01d  Versailles,* 
on  the  left  or  south  side,  and  *the  njjarter  of  Notre  Dame,' 
or  *  New  Versailles,'  on  the  right.  The  quarters  are  named 
after  the  parish  churches  which  they  respectively  contain : 
the  names  of  Old  and  New  Versailles  are  inappropriate,  as 
the  two  parts  are  equally  modern,  and  consist  of  straight 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Beside  the  avenue  of  Paris,  two  other  avenues,  that  of 
St.  Cloud  on  the  right,  and  that  of  Sceaux  on  the  left,  con- 
verge to  the  Place  d'Armes,  or  parade,  which  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  court  of  the  palace.  These  avenues,  though  not  so 
wide  OS  that  of  Pans,  are  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined 
with  pleasant  residences :  that  of  St.  Cloud  leads  by  St. 
Cloufl  to  Paris ;  that  of  Sceaux  leads  only  to  a  round  pond 


pare<l  t\ith  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  there  arc  in  New 
Versailles  three  boulevards,  called  Boulevard  du  RoL, 
Boulevard  de  la  Reine,  and  Boulevard  St.  Antoine,  all 
planted  with  fine  elms,  and  the  first  and  second  bordered 
with  neat  houses  and  other  buildings.  There  are  several 
•places,'  or  open  spaces :  the  Place  d'Armes  is  the  largest : 
the  Place  Iloche  Tadomed  with  a  8t.itue  of  the  general 
from  whom  it  is  named\  formerly  the  Place  Dauphin,  in 
New  Versailles,  is  the  handsomest.  There  are  two  market- 
places, one  in  Old  and  one  in  New  Venaiilet.  There  are 
a  number  of  fountains. 


The  centre  of  the  town  front  of  the  palace  is  formed  bj 
the  building  of  Louis  XIIL     This  has  a  centre  aad  tio 
wings  advancing  at  right  angles  from  the  centre,  loaW 
enclose  three  sides  of  a  court,  which  is  open  on  its  imA 
or  east  side  toward  the  Place  d'Armes.    This  part  of  ^ 
building  is  of  brick,  and  of  ordinair  appearance :  two  biiilft. 
iujgs  of  freestone  which  terminate  the  wings,  and  are  wdcnd 
with  Corinthian  columns,  are  modem  additions.   Two  kxf 
buildings  of  plain  and  heavy  arcliitectiire.  more  liie  U^ 
racks  than  parts  of  a  palace,  appear  to  form  prolosnfiuoi 
of  the  wings,  from  which  however  they  are  reuly  de- 
tached, and  inclose  tlie  outer  court,  termed  *  La  Cou:  da 
Ministres ;'  the  inner  court,  between  the  w  ings,  is  caU 
*  La  Cour  Royale ;'  and  its  innermost  part,  inuQedJittlj  ■ 
front  of  the  centitd  pavilion,  is  termed,  from  the  matcial 
of  its  pavement,  *  Cour  de  Marbre,'  or  the  "  Marbit:  Gout 
The  central  and  principal  part  of  the  palace  of  Louis  XIT. 
forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  sufficiently  larct  w 
envelop  in  its  enclosure  the  older  palace  of  iJoui*  XIIL 
so  that  the  two  palaces  stand  back    to  back,  that  a 
Louis  XIIL  fronting  the  town,  and  that  of  Louis  XA* 
fronting  the  garden.    The  central  part  of  the  latter,  vhul 
incloses  the  older  palace,  presents  three   fronta  to  t^ 
garden,  namely,  the  principal  front  and  two  udt^irovk, 
and  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  building;  the  win^ 
which  have  the  same  general  direction  as  the  priucijal 
front  of  the  central  building  (viz.  north  awl  south  ,  an 
thrown  back  about  250  or  2G0  feet,  which  is  the  eiteM 
of  the  two  side-fronts  of  the  central  portioa.V  The  wlidi 
extent  of  the  garden  front  is  estimated  at  more  than  ISft 
feet;  but  as  this  measurement  includes  the  side-frocutf 
the  central  building,  the  space  occupied  by  the  ganJO' 
front  is  reduced  to  less  than  1400  feet.    This  front,  ai- 
witlistanding  some  serious  faults,  is  in  the  e»tiaiatiijo  rf 
many  persons,  one  of  tiie  grandest  and  most  beautiful  ii 
existence.    It  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  eight}-ai 
in  number,  arranged  in  fifteen  colonnades  of  four,  «, 
or  eight  columns,  each  colonnade  supporting  a  conacc 
ci-owned  with  as  many  statues  as  there  are  column;  i^ 
if  the  northern  face  or  extremity  of  the  north  wuu:.  vA 
the  southern  face  of  the  south  wing,  be  included,  *^ 
number  of  columns  will  be  augmented  to  one  huadn^ 
and  two.    The  spaces  between  the  colonnades  are  adunuc 
with  pilasters,  or  wiUi  colunms  engaged   in  the  «jl:. 
and  the  attic  has  dwarf  pilasters  throughout,  conrtpooi- 
ing  to  the  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  principal  »tar} ,  aad 
is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,   formerly  crowned  ViU 
sculptured    trophies    and    vases.      Niches    imi&vdiairif 
behind  some  of  the  intercolumns  are  occupied  by  v?^^*w^ 
which,  as  well  as  those  which  crown  the   cornice  d  tk 
colonnades,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  periodiGepreMtf 
heathen  deities  or  nymphs,  or  are  allegorical  reprtscctfr 
tions  of  the  arts  or  tlio  virtues.    A  great  number  ut 
mutilated.    This  jjalace  was  built  from  tlie  dvsaro  4 
J.  H.  Mansard. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  west  hide,  a 
the  garden  or  little  park,  an  irregular  polygon  about  thnc 
miles  long  from  the  palace  to  its  western  extremitv,  aial 
about  two  miles  broad.  It  is  included  in  the  limiuWlk 
great  park,  which  is  estimated  to  be  from  20  to  35  nul«>  m 
circuit.  The  garden  was  laid  out  by  Lc  Notre,  agreeafaif 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  formal  terraces^  parterr«4,aat 
alleys,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  statues,  vase^  and  otfitf 
sculptures ;  with  a  canal  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  olfa« 
pieces  of  water  of  the  same  formal  character,  and  a  nunbci 
of  fountains,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine  bi 
the  forcing-pump  (substituted  for  tlie  former  waUrwofb'. 
aqueduct,  and  reservoirs  of  Marly.  The  fountains  pla\  « 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  durinti;  the  summer,  but'  ui 
to  their  full  extent;    these  exhibitions  are  termed* La 


petiteseaux :'  the  more  complete  exliibitions  of  -  I.es  grtndei 
eaux'  are  reser\'ed  for  certain  holidays,  of  which  uotm  b 
given  in  the  public  print*,  and  attract  a  multitude  of  >pec- 
tators  from  Paris,  fhe  orangery  is  remarkable  fur  l^ 
number  and  beauty  of  the  orange-trees  which  it  contaifit^ 
The  interior  of  the  palace  was  fitted  up  vith  ipreat  t<s: 
by  Louis  XIV. :  the  most  eminent  painters  were  encac«^ 
to  decorate  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments ;  and  gildioc  anu 
sculpture  were  profusely  employed.  But  alter  the  over- 
throw of  royalty  in  the  first  Revolution,  the  palace  was  n«- 
lected ;  and  as  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  Bourt)ons  dui 
anything  effectual  for  its  restoration,  it  came  into  a  vcn 
dilapidated  condition.     The  care  of  Louis-Philippe  1m 
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.«  cOBU^ItraUe  iainrcr««meati  and  the  [Miic«  u 

Dtvertnl  intu  a  iiftUuii&l  nnwum    or    wiMy  of 

|i  uul  >ith«r  monutncnu  illusfitlive  of  diffuvnt 

tVt  Ibn  tiutiiry  [if  Pruno*.    In  tbv  ccnInU  biukl- 

tmuml-ftuar  U  occu^ilcd  iff  Ibe  purtraita  of  the 

tSnh  unl  uuiuUL^  ol'  France,  of  the  numhab 

ESniUDhr.  anil  ot  a  miinttcr  u(  gi^nrntl*  of  raunonce, 

I,  For.  Cuni^t,  Stc^  nhii  diJ  not  nttain  UiU  titnb ; 

pjn  HL-or  bv  pKintinicK  and  oUier  mumorialB  ol  ihe 

l^uiii  XlV.     Tbi!  KiiiUi  vritijj  in  oc«upicd  by 

lilfaismiiva  of  th«fir»l  HCTolutuin;  bfaMnm  of 

I  of  Ihfl  fpvAt  rif^nriis  iif  t'maee,  fnm  tlutt  of 

«nd«T  Clovn,  to  WaRram,  Has  last  detkive  vit- 

Kapal«oti:   by  Dth«r«  iUiulmtmi;  th*  »eti«*   of 

tt**  eainpftign* ;   dud  by  binln  and  Matwt  nf  th« 

and  otticr  ulrbralod  men  of  the  rm-Dlutinnary 

mn'  pulace.   Uiua  foniiiihvd.  wan  operivd  June 

If  I  ■>»  ibo  msriiai^a  of  the  Uto  duke  of  OHeHm.  i 

Knt  to  tile  north  iriiugr  of  tltc  palaeo.  aii  tbo  lincli 

H  lidv.  flfc  Ihr^  chapvl  unl  ttiv  opem-liotMe ;  the;  Unit 

bible  fix  its  beauty,  and  tho  nccund  fgr  its  tixt  and 

.    II  vnu  aSaa  used  as  a  ball-room,  on  ukich 

!  pit  WM  coTwed  bjrafl<Mt  on  nlvvvl  vtiDi 

1^..     TntR  oppnt-housc.  utcr  l^aviu^  been  lon^ 

fpu  nmpluynl  Cbr  dnuimlic  untvtiajiiinenis  at  l)i^ 

'of  t(ii>  uation&l  atuwimt.    Tli«  chapel  <*M  biiHt 

XlV.  lA.D.    I6tl9-17I(>j;    the  oi>er«4wii«!    by 

t7l»-lt70). 
tt  of  the  Mince,  ^oundc,  and  wulen  of  Vermlllci 
ittd  LoiiUXiV.  U  «ld  to  hay*  Uikimti  the 
)  Ibe  Eri'  to  pr»*«nt  Uw  amount  being 
\:  The  mtiii>at«a  nhirfi  ■omc  writer*  hnro  made, 
■rhk-li  raae  llii;  cost  10  lOOWMCOOO  lisre*,  Or 
>,aOOi.,  at  vrta  naore,  ur»  obTionn  exacg«rations ; 
,  niiich  riKliicP  it  lo907.WI,OCM>  litre*,  or  riO(W.aolV„ 
W  disputed.  \Vc  hare  no  trartKorthy  Mtimatu;  but 
to«[)»n«evraeet)<»'mov*th«T«  isnoiloiiM, npeciilfy 
Melude  the  omt  of  all  llie  connedcrf  wjrItK,  im  the 
nf  I*  Grand  Trianon,  and  Ihr  vum  alltinpli  (o 
j^t*  ■"ah™  of  the  Eure  to  Vertaillcs,  Iti  this  »«! 
ptt  in  irlui-h  40.000  aoldlera  in  a  tlin«  of  pnace  Wure 
Wa.  a  RTMt  numher  of  livwt  wet*  lori. 
lie  park  o!'  Vrnniliv*  are  th«  two  rayxl  jMtJacel  of 
fmtA  Triwnon'iiml  •  te  Petit  Tiianoii.'  with  their 

EW  xuitien*.  Le  Craod  Trfanon  wb*  Imilt  hr  r.o\ii» 
I*  Ptiit  Trianoa  by  Louis  XV.  Tlic  '  Ko({ll*h 
which  i«  the  grrnt  nltraclion  of  L«  ?etlt  Trianon, 
kcA  hyMii-  fmli-ri  nf  !¥!aH(?  Aiiloiticllp,  to  whom 

rrc^nnH     f.n--i-    V"      '-  '    ■■'    ■'>  ■   nef   of   tllil 

.     In  !'■■■  I"  '■■    (own-/hral 

['.il.:i ,',  ' '  ^  Oi-aiid«i 

,'.i'iil  Ll    .  .  ■  ■!'  extent, 


r^lng  .1 


il'  St . 


Kiuii  :i.hI  Sl't! 


;  o( 


tlie  palace  Turious  other  btultilngs,  a«  Iho 

!  Cdimnun,  s  neavy  builitin^,  which  had  a.  thomnncl 

tii^-raunia,  and  r:ould  lod^  two  thuii>aDd  pcraoni. 

I-  '^(!  republic  and  the  empire  il  was  conVertw  inlo  & 

t.toryofarc.MTii»,a(iitwwpinaeeJbythelViiw9i1g 

':    To  the  »ooth-ea«t  and  wotn  of  the  pnlnoe  ara 

■'  ryi'i]<;tni^n  smd  a  very  Iafp«  pipcK  of  water  called 

'     ';.i;ifii.'    The  former  maialoiw  of  the  firand 

i  1)11  ilu  Rol.  ot  grand-maMOr  of  the  king;'* 

.  i'  the  grtvnd-vcnttir,  or  chief  huntiman, 

1  1.0  f^hwiit,  or  the  dojf-titnuol,  we  oow 

i,^\i.  ..  -|„  >;iuely  into  the  (own-liiLH  and  the  eourta 

i  Ahti  loruitfr  uarile-Mcubl*  1*  now  tbo  prefect'* 

>peilil£a  these  aud  other  building*  connected  with 

K«r  Uie  i^ovtminrnt  Offices,  VenaUlea  hns  two 
namely,  vi$  cAthcdral  of  SI,  Louin  aud  Iho  chureh 
i Dante;  tlw  Idler  erected  by  J.  K.  MnnJianlia 
of  lauls  XIV.,  Ihe  forowr  by  iinoUier  Mauaaril 
f^  ofl^'iitXV.  Them  ia  also  a  beautiful  chapel 
to  thu  royal  college  (fuinierl/  au  Awgurtiman 
,  founitcd  liy  tlie  tfn-ia  of  Louw  XV.).  and  tlitii: 
bh  church  in  Hut  viUaxoor  mbiirb  ut  Montreuil. 
leral  hoi'pital  U  one  of  the  Elnnt  in  France ;  and 
)'aVetitSiminaire|Oruifemiiiary  (br  boyN  dcsignetl 
-pnimlhooii ;  th<i  priniaiy  rwornU  Khool  of  Ihu 
)k  Uiiivcntitaire  ol  P*ri»;  a  |niblie  Jib.rMj:  uf 
^lumei.  placod  in  what  «n>  aiitieally  the  Ibivign- 
n«iuu4«iiia;  afrue-Mhool  fotdntningi  an  agricul< 
PSeiety;  alheatre',  batlw;  several  harracks;  nnd  u 


r-lpi, 


Near  Ibe  loim  ti  Iha  royml  exponaeAUl  Atntf  of 

VcrMillee  b»  wmts  mamiCaaturff  of  f]>i>-amu,  AIm, 
tloulw  aiid  Kivlchu*.  Jrwwllery,  entlrni-jam,  nrt,  tinalEbHUMt, 
hats,  honifir.wBiX  candles,  eiulliufiwtu*,  tirtrl  i-ln^.  There 
aro  brenene*  and  tan-yard*,  ^-"''  "  '"■-  ■"    wfiKij- 

Kiunda;  and  ti^w  i«'i-arri>.'ii    '  '   "safid 

il-lrtM.    "llwoi  lui'  twii  r.  ill!  Itn- 

poilanw.  anJ  lliri'ti  yewly  !.ii 
nobihlyond  iithemof  i^Mil   (;i>i"  ■ 
reaide  at  Ver»a)llv».    A mnal)  (pur 

Severnl  of  tlw  loyil  family  Of  Fninei;  were  bnrn  iit  Ver- 
■aillM:  nnionit  Iheiu.  I'hillpiw  V.,  \c\tijf  nf  Spain;  Lmlli 
XVI.,  XVll.,  and  XVni,.  and  C*nrle»  X..  Vinn  of 
Vnnev  :  MamhaJ  Bcrthicr,  the  beiwvoU-nt  Abh*  ilit  I'Rp^, 
and  General  Ifochc.  i«eT«  alio  uatitts  of  VerMlllM  or  of 
Montrcnit. 

Tho  trtatv  of  peace  wliith  do»ed  the  Ameriinn  war  «m 
•Jitncd  nt  VewaDle*  (a-o-  17W),  and  »innt  evMita  of  the 
earlier  perioil  of  the  Ucvolylion  oetnrrcd  thert.  It  wtw  ftl 
Vorwilir*  that  the  «taleji-ceoeral  aim^bled  fMny.  a.p. 
I7tii)%  anil  'he  dtputiCT  of  thr^  TtefT-Wal,  "T  CbmmMw, 
conitituled  thvmtiClTe*  Uie  National  AiM-tnbly.  Tbu  £•- 
lurbancesandoolrniTpanf  the  Rillowiiijt  (Mobiir  led  to  the 
remotiil  both  of  il»ai  lili^  and  of  the  National  Ammbly  la 
Pttrin.  lu  Sept.,  17!W,  flrty-five  priiOneT*  on  tlrtir  way 
from  Dri<an»  to  I^uin  were  nearly  al!  maMat-ni!  at  Veniame*. 
aa  well  as  a  number  of  per»on»  conSneil  in  thr  prfaon*.  In 
ISW  n  araal!  Pruftian  detachment,  having  beeu  rvpulifil 
in  a  ikirrolah  near  Vmaille*.  Bliiphcr,  al  (tie  heml  of  a 
i-oniiderable  fowi'.  eniereit  the  place,  and  diMrmcd  and 
plnndcrrd  the  inliaWtaiitB. 

Venailles  U  the  wnt  of  a  birfioorie,  ^ 
cotnpruhend*  the  department :   liiO  bishop  in  a 
of  Ihf  nrchbishop  of  Paii*. 

The  orrotidiMem^nt  of  Vrnoiillei  bat  an  area  of  SS 
iquare  miles,  and  comprehend*  1 U  conmiunea :  it  ja  auV 
divided  into  ten  eoitloiw  or  districts,  «ach  trader  a  jn*tiee 
of  the  pc-aeii :  the  popilMion  wan,  in  1831,  130.7^1 ;  iit 
IRSe.  133,51)1. 

(Vayaae  de  Villiera,  Itiainire  Dneriptifih  la  Fhwcri ; 
Dulaiire,  Enrironn  <fe  Paris;  MaUc-Hmn,  O&igmpAb 
Univrrtnih I  Vlctioitnaire  aen^rapMquf  LTiivertet.) 

VERSED  SINK.    [TrxoOnommhy.J 

VERSION.  The  wont  Veri.ion.  or  Tpinslation,  'a  iwej  In 
expresji  llie  traiwferrinif  of  wmc  written  cumpositloU  fTotn 
one  languag*  into  another.  Like  many  other  lorma,  traiu- 
latioa  canrnt  he  ririt^lly  dttlned;  thf  notion  of  tmnilatioo 

miirt  bcflft- 1  ' .i-i,-"iinn  of  MJIthe condillona 

of  tran-.!..':  ■   ■■'■■  'iiu-llng  of  il»  nsliirc 

.  LiU-;  ifcverjM(fin 

lEilbeolhar;  and  if 

also  pfrtict 


iprie,  the  dincese  of  nhii:h 
■   a  niifHgan 


If  l» 

in  tUo  I- 
the  formi 


be  formh  ol  ,i>i.j.li  in  Mu-  luo  liinKuiigMwefcaJfio  pfrtlct 
jqulvalcul*.  the  diKculty  of  traiulfttion  would  not  be  great. 
It  would  only  ba  nece»»ftry  to  ilUcovor  Uie  eijuivalent 
terras  ami  the  equivalent  f«nn»  of  ■  peech  lu  the  two  lan- 
giiime*.  "Of'  tiail*lnti<-.'i  r-.i^iiM  1'.'  '  f!  '.U'd  by  mere  mibstj- 
tution.    Iuthi»»iipi'.' ■  ■  ■  ■'     ■■  .iimand  the  ro*(iJ» 

of  expresMon  wouUl  1  .  ,  ;iliiit,  aper«on  who 

hhould  read  the  tran-i.. \."  ^-i    .,;.  r,Uod  It  exactly  « 

a.  peiBon  would  uinl^i.una  \W  l,,j;;i,i.vI  :  (bx  the  Kiippo- 
sllioa  of  tlie  two  lanRuagen  being  perfect  e^uivitlfiit* 
invotvra  Ihe  Boppositioii  of  the  objeula  of  thought  and  the 
mods  in  which  their  relations  to  one  another  are  viewed 
beiiffi  the  wme  for  the  people  who  u»e  the  two  laneUage*. 
Now  no  two  languages  have  this  perfect  eijuiviilenci!  of 
terms  and  forms  of  speech,  and  thercfcre  a  piTfect  Iran^ 
laliuTi  cannot  be  made. 

"ITio  Bcncrttl  distrihuUon  of  words  into  notional  and  tela- 
tional  woni  in  explained  in  tlie  wiielp  Notion,    In  n" 

two    lun(;Uage8.'~    ~"    "■"    •■"""■■-'    ■"'.~1-    r...,-C....<1,- omn 


I 
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™g 0  all  the  ricUonal  words  perfectly  enui- 

aleut.  "Such  nurda  an  express  many  ot^  Ihe  ordinary 
obiocls  of  icnic,  ft»  nun,  laooa,  man.  woman,  are  perfeot 
equivalents ;  but  all  the  word*  which  expreis  objecU  of 
MtnM  in  one  lan^uBftfl  have  not  their  equivaleoU  m  another. 
Vaiiou*  nalionx  have  vurious  atticlea  of  dre*s,  various 
utemrila,  impltaueiil*.  and  omamenU  which.ani  poeuhar  to 
Ihom,  unil  ooa«i<iuenUy  have  not  their  equivalentu  in 
xnoUier  laiiKua^e.  If  »ueh  terms  are  rendered  by  »onii! 
other  terra  in  the  lau^uaije  into  which  the  translnlion  u 
made,  Iho  Iranalalion  wili  not  convey  tlw  exact  njlioa  of 
the  original,  though  it  may  come  near  enough  for  many 
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purposes.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  immaterial,  as 
may  be  shown  by  instances ;  in  others  the  difference  is 
material.  The  Latin  words  *  domus'  and  *  navis '  may  be 
respectively  rendered  by  the  English  *  house  *  and  *  ship,' 
though  Roman  houses  and  ships  differ  considerably  from 
English  houses  and  ships.  But  if  the  word  *  domus '  is 
merely  used  to  signify  the  general  notion  of  a  dwelling  for 
man,  as  for  example  when  one  wishes  to  say  that  a  *  man 
was  killed  in  a  house  and  not  in  the  street,'  the  precise 
difference  between  Roman  houses  and  English  is  imma- 
terial, for  house  in  such  case  is  used  in  its  most  general 
sense.  But  if  in  the  original  Latin  passage  anything 
turned  on  the  difference  between  *  domus '  and  *  villa '  as 
opposed  to  one  another,  then,  unless  the  English  language 
possessed  two  words  which  should  stand  in  the  same  oppo- 
sition to  one  another  as  *  domus '  and  *  villa,'  a  translation 
could  not  be  made  simply  by  equivalent  terms :  it  must 
be  effected  in  some  other  way.  Material  objects  then,  for 
which  there  may  be  equivalents  in  two  languages  when 
the  object  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  not  have 
equivalents  in  the  two  languages  when  used  in  tiiis  special 
sense.  Thus  the  Latin  words  *  patera^'  *  uma,'  *  lanx,'  are 
words  which  express  the  general  notion  of  a  thing  that  is 
used  to  contain  other  things ;  but  as  they  are  also  used  to 
indicate  a  particular  kind  of  containing  vessel,  there  can 
be  no  translation  of  such  terms  unless  we  have  both  the 
things  and  the  name  for  them.  It  appears  then  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  such  ordinary  things  as  domestic  utensils,  a 
translator  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  word  equivalent 
to  the  original  word ;  and  he  must  either  find  a  word  which 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  or  he  must  adopt  the  original  word. 
In  the  one  case  he  will  not  convey  an  exact  notion  to  the 
reader,  and  he  may  convey  a  very  erroneous  notion ;  in 
the  other  he  will  convey  none  at  all,  unless  the  reader  hap- 
pens to  know  the  thing  intended  by  the  term  in  the  original 
language.  The  context  may  often  help  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  a  term,  but  that  is  not  the  matter  at  present 
under  consideration. 
Tlie  terms  which  denote  the  political  and  reli^ous  insti- 


rendered  into  our  language  ,by  any  equivalent  terms.  In 
these  and  many  similar  instances  it  has  become  usual  to 
adopt  the  original  term,  with  the  termination  sometimes 
sligntly  fdtered,  and  the  reader  of  such  translations  is  sup- 
posed either  to  know  what  these  terms  mean  or  to  have 
books  which  will  explain  them.  This  is  in  fact  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  translating  such  terms,  and  such  trans- 
lation is  not  liable  to  more  objection  than  a  book  in  one*s 
own  language  which  contains  numerous  technical  terms, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  book,  and 
cannot  be  got  from  the  context,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
a  dictionary  or  work  of  reference. 

If  the  original  lan^age  has  been  more  cultivated  than 
the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made,  the  trans- 
lator wul  find  that  he  is  ill  provided  with  terms  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  original.  Foreign  works  on  jurisprudence 
or  philosophy,  when  translated  into  English,  present  this 
difficulty,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  adopting  the 
technical  terms  of  the  original  language.  If  tne  trans- 
lator were  to  attempt  to  make  i\ames  which  should  corre- 
spond to  the  original  terms,  he  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
succeed  in  getting  them  adopted  as  by  transferring  the 
original  terms  into  his  translation. 

Tliat  part  of  translation  then  which  consists  simply  in 
finding  equivsilent  notional  terms  is  limited.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  two  languages,  the  original  and 
that  of  the  translation,  how  far  equivalent  terms  can  be 
found.  In  all  matters  which  characterize  the  usages  of  a 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  find  equivalents  in  two  languages, 
for  Dy  the  term  character  is  here  meant  something  which 
each  has  and  the  other  has  not.  As  to  all  terms  which  are 
the  expression  of  universal  notions,  such  as  are  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  the  character  of  a  people,  tnose 
languages  wnich  have  been  cultivated  to  an  equal  degree, 
do  possess  terms  which  are  sufficiently  equivalent.  But 
even  here  there  is  often  a  very  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  equivalent  terms,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  attempting  to  translate  into  Englisn  such  a  work 
as  Cicero*s  treatise  on  the  Orator,  or  some  parts  of 
Tacitus. 

Perhaps  it  is  often  easier  to  translate  from  one  language 


into  another  when  the  two  languages  have  no  b 
connection,  than  when  they  are  rrlated  as  origi 
derived  languages,  or  as  languages  which  hav 
changed  terms,  or  where  the  exchange  has  l>een  al 
side  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  words  which  are  in 
from  one  language  into  another  retain  nearly  the 
form,  and  yet  have  either  been  adopted  in  a  aifferc 
from  the  original  sense,  or  have  in  course  of  time  ; 
such  different  meaning.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  n 
examples  of  such  change  of  meaning  in  words  ti 
been  introduced  into  the  English  either  directly  1 
Latin  or  through  the  medium  of  other  languages. 

The  union  of  notional  words  into  connected  s 
language  is  effected  by  the  words  of  relation,  wl 
either  appendages  addea  to  words,  or  separate  sma 
or  both ;  and  it  is  also  effected  by  the  order  of  th 
Now  the  wonis  of  relation  and  the  order  of  woi 
considerably  in  most  languages,  and  hence  arises 
difficulty  in  translation ;  for  language  consists  not 
words,  no  more  than  a  ship  consists  of  trees :  in 
of  langua^  and  a  ship,  words  and  timber  are  n 
but  materials  without  form  have  no  siG^nificance. 
everything  the  nature  of  the  material  is  an  elemei 
capacity  for  receiving  form  ;  and  in  language  the 
sion  or  absence  of  case-endings,  and  of  suffixes 
show  the  modifications  of  wor£,  called  mode  an< 
materially  influences  the  capacity  of  the  language 
pressing  a  given  idea  with  perspicuity,  brevity,  an« 
it  also  materially  affects  the  possible  order  of  th 
Those  languages  which  possess  case-endings  an 
terminations  in  abundance  can  var}'  the  order  of  t 
in  a  great  number  of  ways,  so  as  to  place  parlicul 
in  those  positions  where  they  shall  be  most  effec 
language  like  the  English,  which,  in  its  present  i 
few  suffixes,  is  much  more  limited  in  this  power 
German,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  Languages  a 
greatly  in  the  number  of  small  words  (relation! 
which  are  adapted  to  express  the  relation  of  notioi 
to  one  another.  Some  of  the  more  delicate  colou 
are  thus  expressed  in  one  language  are  absolutely  i 
of  being  expressed  in  another  by  any  corre 
relational  words,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  be  ( 
by  any  combination  of  words. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  a  ger 
what  can  be  effected  in  a  translation,  and  what  oui 
attempted.  Some  people  have  had  a  notion  that  i 
tion  snould  be  literal,  or  near  to  the  original,  by 
meant  that  every  word  of  the  original  should 
equivalent  in  the  translation,  or  nearly  so.  Th< 
objection  to  this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consiste 
the  proper  idioms  of  the  translator's  language  ;  y 
translation  is  not  commendable  because  it  is  hi 
because  it  is  true.  The  idiom  of  the  translation 
be  corrupted  by  an  imitation  of  the  idiom  of  the 
If 'what  is  called  a  litei-al  version  is  a  sufficient  n 
the  meaning,  and  if  it  is  also  expressed  in  a  tn 
the  translation  is  good;  but  its  literal  character  i 
accident.  It  will  depend  both  on  the  character  o 
languages  and  on  the  character  of  the  original  v 
far  the  version  shall  in  its  form  correspond  to  the 
Simple  narrative  is  generally  easily  rendered  1 
language  into  another  without  vaiying  much  1 
form  of  the  original.  Works  which  have  moi 
artistic  character  present  greater  difficulties,  whe 
are  historical,  critical,  or  poetical.  Poetry  pre* 
greatest  difficulties,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  transferring  the  meaning  of  one  langr 
another,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  reproducing:  th 
mical  form  of  the  original,  and  this  is  sometime 
sible.  Horace  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Or 
metres  into  the  Latin  language  in  his  translation 
tations ;  but  Horace  was  a  master  of  his  art.  and 
language  which  was  sufficiently  near  to  his  origin 
translations  of  Voss  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  pc 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a  language  which, 
copiousness,  its  grammatical  forms,  and  its  ca 
combining  words,  renders  such  an  undertaking  pn 
in  skilf\il  tiands.  The  English  language  has  cof 
and  energy,  but  less  flexibility  than  the  German, 
imitation  of  the  rhythmical  forms  of  other  lang 
sometimes  impossible  in  an  English  version  ;  and 
this  imitation  the  translation  of  poetn'  is  incom; 
the  metrical  form  is  a  part  of  poetry.    It  is  indeed 
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«  tcttniilaliDD  liiv  idciu  c>r  poclry 

_    , >.  (Kunpottitloii.  Tor  Ui«  eiw^iitiil  qu»hlieH  tit 

lein  are  not  dmtroyiHl  by  reducing  it  Troin  itn  mvtiical  into 
proMJc  [Dim.  In  ttiulunnit  mujiliJl  Ulttlie  miiitl  wilh 
«  imnim  Iff  thi!  otigintU,  but  il  will  not  fiiaally  AfTra 
ttjMMaiMU  1  for  ttic  pdwuoiu  ore  ma*i  vchomently  movi'd 

Mttry  u  il»  iiHftttiral  fonn.  All  fttlcmpi*  thwrfoM!  lit 
*lic«l  InLHiiiitiuii  ll'uin  nntr  Inaguugti  iulti  uiolli«r  ihu 
ig  be  partially  *u(-i:vmI\iI,  uiilewi  tlw  clianuter  of  tho 
'V  Htie\iusea  ikIhuU  uT  a  pvrlcct  lucfricnJ  inuUtiuu  in 

>  InmiWion. 

A  IrawUIOr  khould  ohitw  hiii  jitd^:ni«ut  liy  the  dioice  of 
I  cultlecl  as  w«Il  HI  by  hia  manner  or  liandllng  it.  Hi 
1  not  chooK  whttt  is  incapable  or  bning  Tendered  mUs- 
Italy.  He  will  not  attrmpt  to  fuliiun  lib  form  of 
Man  to  tliat  of  tbe  original  by  doing  violence  to  tiia 
Ham.  He  will  n«iUier  ncrvtlety  follovi  tliE  divixjon 
««DteDces  nor  th«  Toruu  of  cxnrcMuou.  Hu  will  lulwiir 
Uonebftto  IhrouKhllieaullior'alanKu&gre  to  his  roeauitiKi 
1  hu  will  then  itriTc  to  unprco  that  nictining  in  tiin  own 
IgHSge.  He  mttiit  rigvily  i<crutiiux«  thij  ivault  of  tu» 
tmt,  to  Mir  if  it  conveys  the  tame  mcanio^  u  the  od- 
^^kl,  and  neilhur  more  nor  lot.  When  Ihu  in  auconi- 
A*d>  bin  IrauHlalioii  will  b«  aufiicicnl,  though  it  mny 
1  be  prrfcct.    It  will  be  ai\  that  a  Uaiiilattoii  onen  can 

*  tufficient  copy  uf  llie  ari^nal. 
_  It  there  may  be  eomelhine  wtuittng.    Every  nritirr  luu 
buUaritie»  which  eonstitulc  ht«  itylu.     One  writer  i> 
lUntioUa,  coniprvDoeU.  iinif  eiiwi-elic.  but   purliap*  oli- 
.t ;  another  i«  difl\iM.  flnwinc,  und  ifdundmit.  but  ftlU 

>  Mtr  more  than  the  mind ;  ii  third  may  be  penspicuouH 
i   oiiuple,  but  withal   feeble.      Now  n  tnuitlivluc   wito 

toulj  M>  Cur  miatiike  hta  ongintil  lu  to  |;ivv  il  diU'iue 
vuon  of  a  Kenlentioun  writer,  ur  to  exprvu  any  original 
ft  form  which  slionld  he  rJloKcthrr  unlike  it,  would 
bwthnt  tiehwl  ill  nppreduted  the  wnler'*  character, and 
\b  would  not  be  the  only  blunder  that  we  might  expect 
m  him.  A  verrion  of^  a  prait«  wriler  whiih  ulioultl 
laewi  a  ^envtal  character  aJloiielher  unlikv  the  original 
lid  Ra  Tittle  merit  the  name  of  a  trtkiulitliori  lu  a  dull 
«y  vcnion  of  Uie  Iliad  would  deMrve  the  tiaine.  To 
;  k  tnie  metlium  between  a  ckiM  iniitaUon  of  the  style 
Ihc  original  and  a  wide  depailure  froin  it,  belunrailo 
t  dcpvlmeat  of  the  bnaiaeiu)  of  translation  in  which 
ll>  )■  concerned.  It  i*  iomi^thing  wherein  prttiae  nili-s 
I  never  Iir  laid  down,  and  vet  Itie  bent  tiitjcs  will  not 
n  their  judgment.  It  is  a  gross  error  wliifh  wo 
9  m  woie  attempts  to  trandate  Tacitus,  to  rejiruduce  the 
gioal  with  all  its  obscurity  and  brevity  :  il  in  a  iirosMr 
tnder  to  weaken  hi»  sealeotious  energy  by  a  profnuon  of 
rds,  many  of  which,  being  impertinent  and  idlei  oidv 
"Bi  s  itroneer  contrg^  with  those  of  the  oriffinnl,  which 
ve  been  selected  and  arranged  with  studious  eare. 
Like  portrait -painti Off .  tratuilalinn  has  only  one  rule,  and 
S«t  not  a  rvile  wluch  shows  lu  how  to  act,  b>it  only  pve- 
rihe*  a  certain  end.    Moke  your  copy  like  the  nrij^inal  • 

Rno  man  mivtake  it,  Many  copies  may  be  made,  and 
may  be  pronounc«d  to  be  likenesses.  Compare  the 
;rneiK£  with  one  another,  and  you  will  find  one  which 
iail  be  more  like  than  the  rest.  Auk  the  master  how  he 
Kde  it ;  he  will  say  that  he  copied  the  original ;  but  how 
I  did  it  you  cannot  underalana,  nor  can  be  say. 
VERS'rEGAN.  RICHARD,  was  the  ifrandson  of  Thco- 
5  Rowland  Verategan,  the  descendant  of  a  family  of 
lent  rexpeclabilitj  in  Oueiderland,  who  came  over  to 
la  country  a  young  man  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
mn  VII,,  and.  dying  soon  atler  he  had  married  an 
■gjiihivoman,  left  'a  child  not  more  than  nine  months 
J,  whom  his  mother,  when  he  grew  up.  bound  apprentics 
K  cooper.  Verslegan  the  cooper,  who.  when  he  bs- 
mt  W»  own  master,  carried  on  his  tnide  in  the"  parish 
fSt.  Catherine,  I/mdon,  appeiire  to  have  been  in  good 
Richard  was   his   son,   and  afler  having 

^n  Inalrucled  in  the  classics  at  school,  wom  sent  by  him 

b  tli«  Univeraily  of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  came  to  di«- 
spiiih  himself,  e^ecially  liy  his  proficiency  in  Saxon 
kcsIuTO  and  the  knowledge  of  the  naliann]  anliquitiet, 
Ikdi«*  then  much  in  vogue.  He  left  the  Univeraity  how- 
T  without  taking  a  dei^ee,  objecting^  it  seenm.  to  the 
Ithti ;  and  loon  alter,  upenly  declaring  nimielf  n  Roman 
"kiholic,  he  l<<rt  Englnnd  and  took  up  liis  reiiidcnce  at 
Wfiverp.  Ilcrvlie  published  his  first  work,  a  thin  quarto, 
P.C..  No.  I«ll. 


■  Tiieati'iim  LVisdehtolUM 
'  Il  is  B  liolvnt  atUck 
upon  Queen  RliubrtJi  aud  her  sovcmmeiit,  iis]iuctally  in 
reference  to  the  executions  of  Jesuits  and  other  Pojuih 
rpcusonti  ;  bill  it  in  vhieAy  curious  for*  number  of  copptv- 
plitte  cngravimp  It  contain*,  rtpronentinc  the  hariguiK. 
bcliqadins,  ana  <|uud<)rinK  of  these  raoityis,  a*  thry  are 
■lyled,  oiler  drawingi  tnade  by  tlie  aulhnr.  This  appean 
to  have  been  beloi-u  inwi,  althouxh  tlw  only  edition  of 
the  bacik  that  is  now  known  is  dated  in02;  Ibr  in  lOgA 
Ventei^n  is  «laled  to  have  Kooe  to  I^ls,  and  to  have 
been  (hero  thrown  into  prtiMiii  by  order  of  tile  liinfr,  Henry 
III.,  on  the  English  arobUMulor's  reprttscnlatiun  of  lh« 
abusive  nature  uf  the  work.  However,  lie  was  cut  lung 
detained  in  cuslodv ;  and  upon  Ilia  release  ho  retumed  to 
Antwerp,  where  lie  s»t  up  as  a  printer,  luid  ii  sold  to 
have  proepercd  iu  tliat  business,  and  soon  acquired  the 
lucana  of  living  in  zood  style.  lu  IQOS  appeamd  at 
Antwerp  llie  nist  cdilion.  in  small  quarto,  of  his  boat- 
known  work  enlitled, '  \  Heslitulion  of  Decayed  IntcUi- 
jcenoc  concerning  the  most  noble  and  lenowneil  Eii^liidi 
Nation.'  This  performance,  wUicli  is  adorned,  like  hi* 
other  boak,wi,th  engravingx  l>om  drawing  by  tlie  author, 
and  which  whs  repnnhrd  at  London  in  4lo.  in  1(U4,  and  in 
dvo.  in  llifi3  an<r  ltf74,  contaiiu  a  few  curious  facts  and 
remarks;  but  it  had  been  nearly supenteded  before  It  eauc 
from  tba  press  by  Camden's  ■  Uritannio.'  tlie  first  edition  of 
which  appearud  the  proceding  year.  It  is  now  considered 
as  of  hardly  any  authority.  Vorstegan  is  nJao  suppmed 
to  be  llir  author  of  ■  Ode*  in  intitatlon  of  the  S«ven  Fcni- 
tentiul  Psolau.'  profossing  to  be  by  R.  V.,  and  name  other 
triiets  in  English  with  thti  same  intlials,  pnnlcd  uhrond  in 
(he  lirst  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  a  list 
is  given  in  Wood's  '  AUicnie  Oxonicnses.'  He  moiri.d 
some  years  litfoK  hiii  death,  which  ie  J>elleved  to  have 
lakenpla     -'    -•  """'      "-  " 

to   \'erstcgftn   i 
edilion.; 

VE'RTEBRA.    fSw-WTON.] 

VERTEBRALraA.    [Kob^uinh-eba.  vol.  x..  p.  3«.l 

VEIITEBHATA,  the  princina!  giond  division  of  the 
aninitd  kiiiEdom,  consihtinii;  of  the  Vertebrate  Antimila  oi 
those  whiiHi  have  a  true  backbone.  Tliis  division  in- 
chides  Man  and  the  EuiimalH  which  most  rvjieuible  him. 

In  the  f'erUbraSa  the  brain  and  principal  trunli  or 
elionl  of  the  uetvuus  system  1b  eni-!o»ed  in  a  bony  or 
gristly  cose  composed  ol  the  skull  and  the  vertebra;.  To 
the  sides  uf  this  central  column  ore  attached  (when 
present')  the  ribs  and  bones  of  the  limbs.  [Skblctux.] 
This  bony  Immcwork  forms  the  support  of  the  muscti's,  by 
which  the  machinery  is  put  in  action  :  and  the  vijuent  arc 
enclosed  in  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  trunk. 

Tiiv  antmuls  of  this  division  have  all  red  blood ;  a  mus- 
culsir  heart ;  a  mouth  willi  two  jaws,  one  placed  above  or 
in  front  of  the  other;  and  generally  distinct  organs  ot  the 
senses  of  sight.tsmell.t  hearing,  and  taste,  ploi-ed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  face.  They  have  never  more  than  four 
limbs;  the  sexes  are  always  separate ;  ondlhere  is  always 
a  very  oimilar  dislribution  of  the  medullary  mosses  and 
the  principal  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

(Juvier,  from  whom,  chiefly,   this  definition  is  (nkcn, 
remarks,  thai  in  examining  more  closely  each  of  the  porls 
'of  animals,  one  olwaj-s  finds  some 
species  most  distant  from  each  other, 
t>ie  degradations  of  the  same  plan, 
to  the  lowest  of  the  Fishes, 
following   are   the   chtsses  of  the    J'eftebrala .• — 
[Birds];  Repli/ia  [Keptiles];  Piteei 


I  his  'Consiixa  Utenuia,'  ii.  DA-ti7  (1st 


of  Ihis  grand  » 
analogy,  even  a 
and  may  foUov 


Mamm. 

[F.^Hl. 

V  ERTEX,  a  name  given  lo  any  remarkable  or  principal 
point,  particularly  when  thut  point  is  coniidered  as  the 
lop  ur  summit  of  a  figure.  Tlius  we  have  the  three  ver- 
tices of  a  tiiatigle,  the  vertex  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  &c. 

■VEIITICAI..  Tlie  lenith  being  considered  as  a  vertex, 
wliiuh  in  fact  it  is,  when  the  wordvertex  roe  ana  summit,  n 
vertical  piano  is  one  which  passes  through  the  line  drawn 
from  the  spectator  to  hia  lemth  ;  a  vertical  plane  therefor* 
merely  means  one  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  a  vertical  line  has  the  same  meaning. 
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VERTICILLUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  and  leaves  around  tne  axis.  When- 
ever leaves  are  seated  on  the  same  plane  on  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  and  on  different  sides  of  the  axis,  they  are  said  to 
be  opposite ;  but  if  several  leaves  are  seated  on  the  same 
plane  in  a  stellate  manner,  thev  form  a  verticillus.  When- 
ever there  are  more  than  two  leaves  and  two  flowers  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  plane,  thev  are  called  verticillate.  In 
many  Lamiaceous  plants  the  flowers  are  arranged  on  the 
same  plane  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  several  flowers 
existing  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  side :  this  is 
sometimes  called  a  spurious  whorl,  verticillus  spurius.  In 
many  plants  the  flowers  are  only  developed  on  one  side 
of  the  stem,  as  in  Teucrium  Chameedrys,  Hyssopus  offici- 
naliSy  and  some  species  of  Rumex;  and  in  these  cases  the 
flowers  are  said  to  form  a  half-whorl,  verticillus  dimidi- 
atu8.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  normal  spiral  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  plants,  the  regular  verticillus 
results  from  the  suppression  of  internodes  on  all  sides 
of  the  axis ;  the  spurious  verticillus,  from  the  suppression 
of  internodes  on  two  sides  only ;  whilst  the  dimidiate  is  the 
result  of  suppression  on  one  side  only. 

VERTI'GO,  or  Giddiness,  is  a  peculiar  sensation  de- 
pending probably  on  some  disturbance'  of  the  circulation 
in  the  brain.  It  need  not  be  described,  for  whoever  has 
not  felt  it  may  do  so  at  once  by  turning  round  a  few  times 
rapidly.  The  nature  of  the  change  produced  in  the  brain 
by  the  numerous  causes  of  giddiness  is  altogether  un- 
known ;  probably  the  sensation  may  be  the  result  of  seve- 
ral different  conditions,  for  it  ensues  alike  when  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  is  diminished  by 
bleeding,  and  when  it  is  increased  in  plethora,  or  what  is 
called  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  :  it  is  a  sign  too 
as  well  of  deficiency  of  food  as  of  repletion ;  and  of  the 
various  continued  movements  by  which  the  steady  flow  of 
blood  through  the  brain  may  be  disturbed,  thouerh  the  ro- 
tatory motion  is  the  most  general  cause  of  giddfincss,  yet 
the  movement  of  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  or  from 
side  to  side  will  produce  it  as  eftectually,  and  the  vertical 
movement,  such  as  is  endured  in  the  pitching  of  a  sliip, 
more  certainly  still.  At  present  therefore  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  v'hatever  disturbs  the  movement  or  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  within  the  brain  may  produce  giddiness ; 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  occurs  without  any  cause  of  this 
kind,  as  a  sympathetic  or  purely  subjective  sensation,  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

As  a  sign  of  disease  vertigo  by  itself  indicates  very  little. 
No  judgment  can  be  formed  from  it  except  by  taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  other  characters  of  the  affection  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  these  will  generally  be  sufficiently 
indicative.  Its  most  common  cause  is  some  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may  be  safely  treated  in  that 
view,  except  in  those  who  are  prone  to  apoplexy  or  other 
cerebral  disease,  in  whom  it  must  be  always  regarded  with 
fear. 

VERTI'GO,  Muller  s  name  for  a  genus  of  the  Colimacea 
of  Lamarck. 

Generic  Character, ~S\\e\\  cylindrically  fusiform,  sinis- 
tral, hyaline  ;  the  aperture  margined,  sinuous,  and  denti- 
culate on  the  inner  edge ;  the  peristome  somewhat 
reflected. 

This  terrestrial  genus  is  minute,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Pupa ;  but  the  shells  are  sinistral,  or  left-handed, 
to  use  the  collector's  term,  and  of  a  glassy  transparency. 
[Helicida.] 


Vtrtif  o  posilU.    (Great  Britain.) 

VERTOT,  RENE' AUBERT  DE,  was  the  second  son  of 
a  poor  Norman  gentleman,  who  claimed  kindred  with  every 
family  of  distinction  in  his  province.  Rend  was  bom  on 
the  t»th  of  November,  1655.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits* 
College  at  Rouen.  He  was  characterised  from  childhood 
by  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  disappeared,  and 
althou2:h  an  active  search  was  immediately  instituted,  it 
was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  that  he  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Ar^jentan.  All  efforts 
to  divert  him  from  his  intention  of  joinmg  that  order  were 


fruitless :  he  took  the  tows,  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Brother  Zachaiy.  The  rieour  of  the  order 
mined  a  constitution  naturally  delicate ;  he  waa  oUM 
to  visit  his  family  for  Uie  restoration  of  his  health.  1W 
opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  the  doctors  -of  the  %th 
bonne  persuaded  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  join  a  In 
ascetic  order ;  and  the  pope's  dispensation  having  beis 
obtained,  he  entered  in  his  twenty-second  year  the  ft*» 
monstrant  Abbey  at  Valsery. 

The  abbd  Colbert  was  at  tnis  time  general  of  the  Rmon- 
stratensian  order.  Hearing  a  favourable  account  oC  the 
talents  and  acquirements  of  young  Vertot,  he  appointed  bin 
his  secretary.  Soon  after  he  presented  him  with  the  prion 
of  Joyeueral.  By  the  canon  law,  any  regular  priest  who  hai 
obtained  a  licence  to  ouit  one  order  and  join  another  vb 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  charge  or  dignity  jo  tni  . 
new  fraternity.  The  order  opposed  the  promotion  of  Vertot  I 
on  this  ground.  The  appointment  was  coniirmed  by  a  pops) 
bull :  still  the  monks  were  reft^ctory.  A  royal  injtiortHin 
was  obtained  to  corroborate  the  decree  of  the  pope,W 
at  this  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  his  chin. 
Probably  he  anticipated  liHiC  comfort  in  an  abbey  where 
the  inmates  had  so  stoutly  opposed  his  admission.  Br 
applied  for  the  cure  of  Cr  ).ssy-la-Carenne,  near  Mtriy. 
the  presentation  to  which  belonged  to  the  order:  anii 
retiring  to  it,  devoted  himself  to  the  discharige  of  hi^ 
spiritual  duties  and  literary  pursuits. 

Hitherto  Vertot's  name  had  been  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  private  friends  and  his  ecclesiastical  brethrw. 
At  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  Fontenelle,  St.  Pierre,  and 
other  frien-ts.  he  undertook  historical  compositions.  Hv 
first  publication  was  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Conjuration  df 
Portugal,'  which  was  published  in  1689.  The  recent  rero- 
lution  in  England  rendered  the  title  attractive ;  the  wort 
became  fashionable— and  judges,  such  as  Madune  ^ 
Seyign6  and  P6re  Bouhours,  expressed  highly  favooTtbk 
opinions  of  the  work.  Vertot  mi^ht  have  Decome  a  bos 
in  the  circles  of  Paris;  but  although  in  the  immeditte 
vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof.  His  chief  desire  wm 
to  return  to  his  native  province.  With  this  view  hf 
asked  and  obtained  a  cure  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  Nol 
long  after  he  was  transferred  to  a  richer  living  near  Roq«d. 
which,  not  being  dependent  on  his  order,  in  a  grtat 
measure  released  him  from  their  control. 

Increase  of  wealth  seemed  but  to  increase  his  industiy. 
Seven  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  woik  he  cave 
to  the  worid  his  *  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Suede." 
This  work  has  more  of  personal  adventure  and  interesl 
than  the  former,  and  its  success  was  proportionabij 
greater.  Five  editions  followed  each  other  in  rapid  fQ^ 
cession.  The  work  was  translated  into  several  languigo. 
The  Swedish  envoy  at  the  court  of  FVance  was  instruct^ 
to  engage  Vertot  to  compose  a  general  histoiy  of  Swedes, 
an  overture  which  led  to  nothing. 

In  1701  the  king  re-organised  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettrcs.  Vertot  was  nominated  Acad^ 
micien  Associ^.  The  appointment  was  embarratfin|. 
He  could  not  afford  to  relinquish  his  cure  and  reside  m 
Paris,  and  by  the  new  regulations  the  Academicians  were 
required  to  be  resident.  The  strict  rule  was  relaxed  in  ha 
favour,  and  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Academy  till 
1703,  when  he  had  been  long  enough  a  resident  clerCT- 
man  to  entitle  him  to  a  retiring  pension.  His  arrival  lo 
Paris  was  the  close  of  a  retired  life,  which  however  hid 
been  marked  by  stormy  passages.  The  wits  arooof  hii 
acquaintances  said,  *  Here  end  the  revolutions  of  the  Abb£ 
de  Vertot; 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  Acad^micien  Pensionnaire. 
From  this  date  his  contributions  to  the  Annals  and  Merootit 
of  the  Academy  are  frequent.  They  turn  chiefly  upoa 
historical  topics.  A  discussion  in  which  he  was  enirsceii 
in  the  Academy  led  to  his  next  publication.  The  assertion 
of  the  ant  lent  independence  of  their  province  by  the 
Bretons  appeared  to  Vertot,  as  salaried  Academician,  in 
the  light  of  a  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority.  Hi 
undertook  to  disorove  their  claims.  The  anjrumenti 
swelled  to  such  a  bulk,  that  in  1710  he  published'tbemu 
a  separate  volume,  entitled  '  Traits  de  la  Mouvanct  de 
Bretagne.'  The  continuance  of  the  controversy  ultimately 
extended  this  essay  into  his  '  Histoire  compUte  de  Tetab* 
lissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules.* 

These  occupations  did  not  divert  Vertot  from  bk 
favourite  topic^^he  revolutions  of  the  Roman  ivpublic. 
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irohHl  mtircly  upon  Mm 
girocnnid  him  niin-h  — ■■ 
tima  bb  own  m.   "    ' 
Soniitn  puminu)!' < 
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Ei.  tuiJ  Itu  did  nut  ijiujiklliuu  HilL  Uiv  1>LK 
of  lh«  DliddlD  kKi:*  M  wllti  lIlotR  of  ttm 
Icrwi,  Th«  '  Hiitory  irt'  Mnlla '  i*  inrprior  in  point 
And  [jinltimqiM!  rnvrf^  In  Ma  i-arU«r  wrltinf^.  Im[ 
iitdy  man  valuable  on  accuuiil  of  l(i  urigiiwiity.  Hw 
--■  to  aullTPUlw  infomintion  ronderrd  tl  Tftiualilfl,  &nd 
it  hSTC  •Sara:  •■>  !□  n  i(Tca[i!C  e«U-ot  hnil  h« 
•  the  Bjriril  of  a»  tuMorlau  anii  Ivu  thai  n'r  a 

■Mm  tti(  workii  aiiwady  mcnlianinl  and  hb  oontribi>- 
KUie  raemuinof  ihe  Arudemj'.t'iirowDrkBlir  Vi-rtot 
WBevn  pubtUhed:  the  tir«l.  an  a^^count  ol'  thi;  nesco- 
ftniorthcbroltimOf'Noaillrai.in  l7!)Ii-W.inEnBlaTid. 
piltd  from  docanw?His  plftriMl  in  hfct  band  by  thf  family. 

uullior  of  tlie  notice  of  Vtrlot  In  the  -  Dioernphie 
■I'rtcllc'  iqieali*  ufltiu  work  lu  nnpublhOiFd :  itii.  i»  ^ 
i?c  ovcniaht  in  lui  oiherwUf  able  articlt ;  the  book 
dfpo«ii«d'In  thf  archivM  oT  the  Noullfn  Itoilv,  and 
ifthni,  nOcf  the  anthnr'*  death, in  fouivuluniei,  tsmo., 
■-  vden,  in  1763.  Two  tracts,  one  uii  the  *  Origin  ufthe 
il  Sov(jrelgnty,'  llie  other  on  the  '  Election  iff  Oiahope 
Uihot*,' iTpro  published  twenty  yean  aUc^r  Ida  diiiln. 
K  fcuthentieity  ha*  never  been  questioned.  They 
bto  have  been  compiled  at  the  request  ofa  tnininter, 
VOccancm  of  (onto  nuairel  with  the  emirt  of  Home 
Ttwt  died  in  the  Palai*  H«yal  on  the  15th  of  June, 
His  works  are  more  »afiied  for  their  »tylp — for  a 
in  power  of  dj'amoUc  portraitnre — than  for  any  other 
iimcndalion,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  '  Ul»lur>-  of 
a"  and  ttie  '  Accouot  of  the  Negotiations  of  the  two 
ioalll««.*  whieh  contain  matenitlt  for  hUtora  not  to  be 
i  e1"cwh«r«.  The  exomivc  enthuiiasm  ui  hin  youth 
Hw  le  hare  sobered  down  into  a  lempered  tiatilfual 
,  He  was  a  xealoits  rovafitt.  The  contfoTomy  rr- 
ing  the  sncii^nt  tiirtoiy  of  Brctnanc  was  carriinl  on  by 
Iciv  a*  an  anti<]Uariini  tiian  n  pafttioal  dutOuSnioti.    lie 

no  far  in  hi>  leal  as  to  (lenounce  Freret  to  the 
ninicnt  for  BOme  opinions  csprwafd  in  thai  mtthop's 
cini'  dia  FfBTnaJ*.'  In  hia  prirale  czonduot  Vertot  win 
roaehable :  the  only  trace  of  paMioii  in  lii»  life  was 
.irdcnt  plfttonic  atUchnicnt  he  conceived  for  Made- 
L'lle  dc  Laurmyrbcttw  known  a«  Madame  de  StacI}  in 
ittlutii  year.  There  wai  a  vein  of  etfemiTittfy  both  In 
ntellect  and  character  of  Verlot ;  jet  it  i»  impo«slble 
0  respect  him. 

ERTUE.  GEORGE ;  tlri.  celebrated  English  engmver 
antiquary  was  bom  in  London  in  ltj84,  of  purcnts 

honest  itan  opulent ;  yet '  if  vimity  had  entered  into 
ompoiition.*  uyii  Walpole,  *  he  might  have  tiosstcd 
inliqiiily  of  his  race.  Two  of  his  nanic  vnn  etn- 
■d  bv  Heiify  Vlll,  ill  the  Boaj-d  of  Works:  but  I  for- 
s,  RUnily  M  not  ancient  if  none  nf  tlie  blood  were 
B  the  rank  of  ImiiiniouB  men  two  liundPKd  ycnrs  ago.' 
bout  the  age  of  thirteen  Verluo  was  placed  wtlii  a 
ihinan.  wlio  waa  the  principal  engraver  of  amw  in 
in  at  th&t  time ;  but,  being  of  extravagant  habits,  he 
DB|*  snd  [Vtnrned  to  his  own  euunliy  three  or  four 
j^iftflr  Vcrtue  waa  bound  to  liim.  Vertvie,  in  his 
■r,  lias  concealed  his  name ;  Walpole  ijueslions 
Ht  Scftiijer  would  have  been  so  tundur.  After  this 
■at  two  years  St  home,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
rm  diamng :  he  then  engn^;^  himself  for  tluee 
nvtlli  thu  enei^ver  Michael  Vandereiidit,  wliioh 
^tt  protrarted  In  seven;  and  in  1709  lie  wt  up 
imtctr    He  was  liilriiduced  to  ^Oudfrey  Kneller. 

•inalntance  which  proved  of  great  tcrvice  lo  liim 
.y  anerwarda,  ujKin  tli«  death  of  ]iu  father,  when 
iippott  uf  bia  mothvr  ami  brctlien  and  vinteta  <Ie- 
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•ttie  patvonaf*  uf  Sir  Gttittv, 

" ■■'     "''-1   in  B  \«ry  ijior 

idi  tnoiD.     IjuU  j 
.'  i>DrtraU  (if  KTch* 
'  iiji'li  ha  waa  ritltJ*  -i 
'itiit«  Jtfituno.    WaJU 
I  i'riTii   UmI  %pptn¥d  Hot  »am»  I 
;[»us,  niid  Vcrtuii  ktool  witliuui  4  oonipotilor  in  any  coun-  ^ 
try.     Edollnuk  of  rrnnce.  While  of  ijigiand.  anil  Vmi 
Ouiut  of  UoUaod.  Wi-re  dend. 

In  his  leiauiv  boura  Vertue  ^vutiaed  diawtnc  and  muiie,   J 
and  atudivd  Ftnnoh  and  Italtau,  and  later  he  aotjaiivtl  ala^ 
Dnidi.    In  1711  anADadcmyofPHintinKwasinsliliitedur   ' 
I  London,  of  wlutli  Sir  Godfrey  Kin-'llt-i  wa*  plated  at  Um 
I  head,  and  VoHue  was  one  of  Its  lint  uembm :  h«  drew    ' 
a  litUv  In  watcr-coimin,  and  pmnlcd  a  few  piirtraiti,  buf 
hia  prndutitiooi  in  tbb  aljle  cutiuitrd  etiirQy  of  L-opies     '  ' 
old  ot  inlereatina;  works  vihith  h<.-  ml<;iided  lu  cnj^ve. 

During  the  rvieii  of  Anne,  VrH'ie  wsa  dueily  empJoyed 
liver  [lortniils  after  Knuller.  Dnhl.  Hichanlsou.  JorrtLsn 
Bitnon.  and  ollren :  and  al  th«  lucciHion  of  Gaortra  I.  lu 
tn^raved  a  inrge  head  «f  the  \mg  ai^er  Knalli-r,  nf  whteli 
»evend  thoiiiwudit  were  mild,  and  which  hrminit  liim  t 
Kteat  Inrrease  ul'bualneas,  thoufnh  by  nu  mean*  a  v»iy  vi- 
evJlcnl  pi-rfhmiMnev.  11*  oonimeneed  early  in  tbia  raiira 
tO|tuake  hu  renearuhe*  fur  hil  '  History  of  the  Ait*  In 
Enxland.'      In   Itiia  undertaking  h»  found   two  WiiabIC 

Kitrons  in  Robert  llarlet.  neeond  mri  of  Oaford,  and 
euetige    Ftn^ll,   earl    irf   VVineiielsea :    [fan   latter,   wh»    | 
itn*  pmldeiU   Of  the  SDOWly  of  Antlijuorles  tn   1717, 
appointed   Vertne.  who  waa  a  memlier,  lo  be  its  c 
gruvvr;  and  Iw  cxei-uted  nearly  all  the  prints  which  were 

nbliahed  by  that  eoclety  during  the  remainder  uf  liu  lit*. 
rd  Oubroinu  nns  alw  one  of  tiii  )>atj-ont ;  anil  Vertue 
made  noany  jDurueys  in  various  parts  of  Kngland,  in  lUr- 
tbemnce  of  Ms  t«aeardiea,  in  company  With  Iheu  no-  | 
blemen,  by  whom  hU  exntftuf  were  [laid.  Many  oilier 
noblemen  also  onuouraged  him  in  a  Iwb  degree.  In  1738 
lie  WM  invited  by  the  duke  of  tk<n«t  tn  Knowie,  where  ha 
copied  aevnml  nortraila  of  (he  poet*,  of  which  he  pi\blitbed 
a  set  of  twelve  in  1730.  namely,  Oower,  Cluuoer,  B{K-n<ier. 
ShaJcspere,  Ben  JonMin.  Beaumont,  flctcher,  Mlilon.  But- 
ler, (^wlcy.  Waller,  and  Dryden.  It  l.i  one  of  lij«  berf 
wurk^  aniTwaji  the  Tint  culleetion  uf  Ulustriuus  headu  pub- 
lished in  Gndand.  His  next  work  of  this  eloM  was  ten 
C'  .tee  of  the  heads  of  Charles  I.  and  the  loyal  anfTerera  in 
cause,  with  their  charaelera  subjoiileil  from  Clarwndon. 
Thenj  were  followed  by  hi«  portrait*  of  the  kin^  of  Eng- 
Inn[I.  4c.,  tbr  the  translation  of  Raptn's  •  History  of  Eng- 
land,' ptibluAcd  in  nutnbeni,  in  foho,  of  which,  says  Vertiitf, 
thousands  tfere  wld  every  we*k  (probably  witlioul  tlie 
prints).  Over  these  work*  he  whs  ocenpied  three  yeAra. 
In  1734  he  renewed  his  journey*  about  England;  he  made 
n  tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary  ;  one  in  1737  with 
Lord  Oxford  ;  anotlier  with  the  same  nobleman  in  1738  j 
and  in  iTK>  one  in  the  fA-rt  of  England  with  Lord  Cote- 

In  1737  he  waa  employed  by  the  Knaplona,  the  pub- 
lisher* of  the  Iranalftlion  uf  Rapiri.  to  engmve  some  of 
their  aeries  of  illustrious  heads,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  engraved  by  Ileubraken.  The  portraits  of  Hou- 
braken  arc  very  superior  to  those  by  Vertue ;  yet,  says 
Walpole,  his  by  no  means  deserved  to  be  condtmned,  a» 
they  were,  and  himself  set  aside.  Vertue'a  fault  was  his 
scnipulous  veracity,  which  could  not  digest  imaginary 
portraits,  as  are  some  of  those  engraved  by  HotlbralceR, 
who,  Iiiiug  in  Holland,  engraved  whatever  was  (CTlt  to 
him-  The  heada  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  and  secretary 
Tlwrloe,  by  Hoiibrakea,  are  not  only  not  genuine,  but  do 
3tin  theleast  resemble  the  persons  they  are  meant  to 
■preiienl,  says  Walpole.  '  Vertue  was  mcommode  ;  he 
loved  truth.' 

In  1740  he  published  proposal*  for  the  commencement 
a  tones  of  historic  jpri Ms,  of  which  he  published  only 
two  numbers,  eontidning  each  four  prinis  with  explana- 
tiona.  In  the  first  numbei  there  is  n  print  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth's  procession  to  Hunsdon  House ;  the  original 
pictiu*,  of  which  Vertue  made  nn  exact  copy,  in  water- 
coloura,  for  Lord  Oxford,  wm.  in  Walpole'*  time,  at  Sher- 
borne Castle,  Dorsetslrirt.  In  1741  he  lest  Ida  patron  the 
carl  ofOtford,  which  so  depressed  hjm,  that  ■  fbr  two  year.,- 
*ay»  WiOpole,  •  there  is  an  hiatus  in  his  story.'  In  1743 
however  fie  was  a  liltia  revived  by  the  notice  of  the  duku 
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of  NoHblk,  for  whom  he  engraved  the  large  plate  of  the 
earl  of  Anmdel  and  his  family,  and  performea  other  ser- 
vices. But  in  1749  he  found  a  more  valuable  patron  in 
the  then  prince  of  Wales,  whose  taste  coincided  with  his 
own,  and  whose  patronaee  was  all  he  could  desire  ;  *  He 
saw  his  fate,'  savs  Walpoie, '  linked  with  the  revival  of  the 
arts  he  loved ;  he  was  useflil  to  a  prince  who  trod  in  the 
steps  of  the  accomplished  Charle»---but  a  silent  and  unex- 
pected foe  drew  a  veil  over  this  scene  of  comfort.'  The 
prince  died  in  March,  1751 :  Vertue,  after  speaking  of  his 
character  and  accomplishments,  alludes  to  his  death  in  the 
following  words — *  But  alas.  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum !  O 
God,  thy  will  be  done !  Unhappy  day,  Wednesday,  March 
20th,  1751 !' 

*  Vertue  lost  his  friends,'  says  the  same  writer,  *  but  his 
piety,  mildness,  and  ingenuity  never  forsook  him.'  He 
worked  almost  to  the  last,  anxious  to  leave  a  competent 
support  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  yewn 
in  happiness.  He  died  July  24th,  1756,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife  nearly  twenty  years:  he  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  collection  of  books, 
prints,  and  drawings  as  sold  by  auction  in  1757 :  Wal- 
pole  purchased  several  of  his  drawings. 

Vertue  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic ;  yet  he  has  pre- 
served more  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
than  of  any  other,  but  that  of  Charles  I.  was  his  favourite 
period.  Walpole  describes  him  as  *  simple,  modest,  and 
scrupulous — so  scrupulous  that  it  gave  a  peculiar  slowness 
to  his  delivery ;  he  never  uttered  his  opinion  hastily,  nor 
hastily  assented  to  that  of  others.  Ambitious  to  distin- 
guish himself,  he  took  but  one  method,  application.  Ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  p;|u;tised  by  his  profession  to 
usher  their  productions  to  the  pubhc,  he  made  use  of 
none.' 

Walpole's  well-known  work,  entitled  *  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,"  was  written  entirely  from  manu- 
scripts which  he  bought  of  Vertue's  widow,  although  he 
recurred  to  the  original  sources  when  Vertue  drew  his  in- 
formation from  books.  Vertue  commenced  his  compila- 
tions in  1713,  and  they  amounted  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
forty  volumes  large  and  small.  He  visited  and  made 
catalogues  of  every  collection,  attended  sales,  copied  all 
papers  he  found  relative  to  the  arts,  searched  registers, 
examined  all  English  authors,  and  translated  many  of 
other  countries  which  related  to  his  subject  And  Wal- 
pole observes  in  his  preface : — *  One  satisfaction  the  reader 
will  have,  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Vertue ;  it  exceeded  his 
industry,  which  is  saying  much.  No  man  living,  so  bigoted 
to  a  vocation,  was  ever  so  incapable  of  falsehood.  He  did 
not  deal  even  in  hypothesis,  scarce  in  conjecture.* 

The  prints  of  Vertue  are  very  numerous  :  Walpole  has 
given  a  complete  list  of  them  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers.* He  has  divided  them  into  eighteen  classes, 
as  follows :  royal  portraits ;  noblemen ;  ladies ;  bishops 
and  archbishops,  of  whom  he  engraved  thirty-ei^ht ;  cler- 
gymen ;  chancellors,  judges,  and  lawyers ;  ministers  and 
gentlemen  ;  physicians,  &c. ;  founders,  benefactors,  &c. ; 
antiquaries,  authors,  and  mathematicians ;  poets  and  mu- 
sicians ;  foreigners ;  historic  prints,  and  prints  with  two  or 
more  portraits ;  tombs ;  plans,  views,  churches,  buildings, 
&c. ;  coins,  medals,  busts,  seals,  charters,  gems,  and  shells ; 
frontispieces,  head-  and  tail-pieces ;  and,  lastly,  miscel- 
laneous pieces ;  besides  many  plates  for  the  Society  of 
Antiouanes,  and  a  series  of  Oxford  almanacs. 

(Walpole,  A  Catalogue  of  Engravers  who  have  beeti 
horn  or  resided  in  Ekgland^  8&c.,  constituting  a  fifth 
volume  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Paintings  &c.) 

VERUS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  who  reigned  as 
the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  a.d.  161  to  169. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  was  a  son  of  Aelius  Verus,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  After  the  death  of  Aelius  Verus,  in 
A.D.  138,  Hadrian  adopted  T.  Aurelius  (Antoninus  Pius), 
on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Verus  (Marcus 
Aurelius),  the  son  of  Annia  Faustina,  and  Lucius  Verus, 
the  son  of  Aelius  Verus.  After  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  A.D.  161,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  voluntarily  shared  his 
imperial  dignity  with  his  adoptive  brother  L.  Verus,  who 
was  then  about  32  years  old,  and  whose  complete  name  is 
Lucius  Ceianus  Aelius  Commodus  Verus  Antoninus.  Up 
to  this  time  L.  Verus  had  lived  as  a  prince  in  a  private 
station,  with  the  title  of  « August!  Alius/  and  without 


either  the  honours  or  buidens  of  j^oTemment.  He  W 
been  educated  by  the  most  distinguished  grammahaBssii 
philosophers  of  the  time,  but  he  had  no  taste  f«r  »• 
tellectual  occupations.  So  long  as  he  remained  at 
and  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  M.  Aurelius, 
vicious  character  did  not  fully  disclose  itself.  Socm 
his  accession  the  Paithians  had  cut  to  pieces  a  " 
legion  stationed  in  Cappadocia,  with  its  leader  Ser\  i 
L.  Verus  took  the  field  against  them,  in  a.d.  1€2»  bal 
instead  of  conducting  the  war  in  person,  he  left  it  Is  is 
generals,  who  gained  brilliant  victoriesi  while  the  eapnv 
revelled  in  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  with  wfaickbs 
became  familiar  in  the  towns  of  Asia,  especially  st 
Antioch.  In  a.d.  164  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  be  ceie> 
brated  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daufffaler  of  Ib 
adoptive  father,  or,  according  to  others,  of  ins  adoptnt 
brother.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  mb^ 
accompanied  by  hosts  of  actors,  freedmeiw  and  other  km 
persons  who  ministered  to  his  vulgar  pleasures*  sad  ia 
A.D.  166  he  and  Marcus  Aurehus  solemnised  a  tnuaph 
over  the  Parthians.  Soon  after  this  Rome  was  visited  by  s 
fearful  pestilence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  MarcooiaBH 
and  Quadi  invaded  the  empire  from  the  north.  Both  tk 
emperors  at  the  head  of  their  armies  marched  to  Aquilek 
Verus  again  took  scarcely  any  part  in  the  war,  but  a<  usoil 
gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures.  At  last  when  hostihtiei 
had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Rome.  On  hii 
way  thither  L.  Verus  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  il 
Altinum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  where  he  dud 
A.D.  169,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  catalo^e  of  his  vices  b  given  by  Julius  Cspi- 
tolinus  in  his  *  Life  of  Verus.'  Indeed  Verus  was  one  d 
the  most  contemptible  persons  that  have  disgraced  refi] 
power.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise  a, 
that  he  did  not  oppose  his  adoptive  brother  in  hit  ad- 
ministration, and  tnat  he  did  not,  like  motft  effeminsle 
and  licentious  rulers,  aggravate  his  vices  by  acts  o( 
cruelty.  The  good  understanding  between  him  and  the 
noble  Marcus  Aurelius  is  almost  unaccountable ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  diminished  after  tk 
IHirthian  war.  There  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lucius  Verosa 
the  Townley  Grallery  of  the  British  Museum.  [Auaxun^ 
Marcus.] 

VERVAIN.     [Vkrbena.J 

VERVIERS,  a  very  thnvinjf  manufacturing  town  ia 
the  province  of  Liege,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgnmi,  is  is 
50*"  38'  N.  lat.  and  5*>  55'  E.  long.,  on  the  small  river 
Vesdre  or  Wetze.  It  is  well-built  and  pleasantly  utoated, 
partly  in  a  deep  valley,  partly  on  the  (kclivity  of  a  mooa- 
tain.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side.  Then 
are  12,000  inhabitants,  or,  if  we  include  the  population  d 
Hodimont,  Francomont,  and  Ensival,  which  are  alaioit 
blended  with  the  town,  not  less  than  20,000.  The  tova 
is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  very  important  msin- 
facture  of  fine  woollen  cloth  and  kerseymere,  which  a 
said  to  employ  40,000  workmen  in  the  town  and  nei|^ 
bourhood.  Iney  are  exported  to  the  north  of  Euippc, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Formerly  large  quantitxt 
were  consumed  in  Holland.  The  Belgian  army  is  ckMbcd 
in  the  manufactures  of  Verviers.  The  water  of  the 
Vesdre,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  manufactories  are  eita- 
ated,  is  said  to  possess  properties  which  render  it  pecub- 
arly  fit  for  dyeing.  There  are  also  manufactories  oiwool- 
cards,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  and  soap.  There  is  ao  ex- 
change, a  chamber  of  commerce,  ana  a  tribunal  of  cooh 
merce. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon;  Mumy''s Handbook 
qf  Northern  Germany;  H^aseVs  Handbuch ;'Stan,  Itxi- 
con ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch). 

VESA'LIUS,  ANDREAS,  the  greatest  anatomist  d 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1514.  Yhf 
father,  Andreas  Vesalius  the  elder,  was  apothecary  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian ;  and  his  uncle  Everardus  was  a 
physician,  and  the  author  of  some  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Rhazes.  He  received  from  an  early  age  his  clai- 
sical  and  philosophical  education  at  Louvain,  and  sained 
a  degree  or  knowledge  in  physics  which  was  unusuiu  evei 
with  the  best  educated  of  the  time.  From  IxHivain  he 
proceeded,  to  studv  medicine,  to  Montpeliier,  and  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Guntherus  ab  Ande^ 
nach,  Sylvius,  and  Femelius.  In  1526,  distinguished  al- 
ready by  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  punmit  of  anatomy,  and 
exposing  himself  even  to  great  personal  danger  in  the  dh 
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w^odiM  Svt  Amfetion,  Guiithcnis  made  him  lu» 
iMiluit ;  and  in  tho  Muno  yciu  lit-  diwovi-.nd  lb« 

Kiiw  of  xbt  ipcrmativ  bkiod-veHiuhi.  AlW  a  looi;  irsi- 
Da  111  fniit,  be  ri^liiTn#d  to  J.ouviun,  whtre  he  wm  aooD 
ItpoteUd  la  Ifach  aniitunir :  but  in  15aS,  in  onler  llml  he 
'  I  vUlUn  liottiT  irpiiiRtimitiea  fur  lMruin4  it  hinucld 
aMd  till!  tu-Qiy  af  tlie  smptmr  of  Ocnnaiiy,  who  wa» 
ail  -HSU  Willi  France.  In  IWB  lie  wa*  at  Rologna. 
^^  B  IWJ  at  Paiin,  whcr»  in  Ihe  rullowiiie;  war  he  w»* 
Buiolpil  fii«reHiur  ul'  analumy,  having  not  loan  i'oiarr 
ibUalitul  )u>  ctlrbniteil '  Epiito^u  duueiia  vcnam  axiilareni 
istri  cubili  in  liolorc  latctali  M-candam.'  Ba»le,  1539, 4lo., 
I'Which  he  g«V¥  an  improved  thuugh  impcrTccI  uiialoiiiy 
''lh«  vena  uiygim.  and  maintained  thai  ttloinl  should  af- 
~  B  be  drann  from  ttie  right  nmi,  hrcatue  of  Ihn  nrai 
wction  b«twveu  ilH  iobkU  and  that  v«n.  Veaalivn 
Ml  tin>i:uwar  at  Pavia  fgr  nearly  l<Mir  yean  ;  in  1^43 
1  tiie  aune  i^fficu  at  Bnlgqna ;  and  not  lon^  aUrr- 
ilda  be  «a»  appointed  proleanur  of  anatomy,  wilh  au  an- 
il Hlipeod  ol  mm  crown*,  nt  Pi«a.  llit  knowledge  al 
ia  time  i*  uid  lu  luivc  been  to  BnnvinJ,  Hint  the  hunt 
^(imitta  of  Ihe  day  left  Ilia  deiuonitratiuOB  flUeneed. 
I4uid  lu  153&  publuhcd  mme  aiiatom)tnl  plat«»  :  arnl  lor 
I  four  aacceeilins  yrnuv  he  itave  a  gcral  portion  of  hi* 
•c  t«  th*  preparation  uf  a  tiuuiplele  work  of  the  itaiue 
^_id.  employing;  aa  hi»  aiwstanta  nome  of  tlw  miwt  »biiful 
Arta  of  tM  day.  Modwen  lays  tliat  Titian  waa  amon^; 
e  wham  h«  employed,  but  l.m«  ie  not  certain:  Tor  Ihe 
e  of  tliat  great  arli*t  it  nnl  mmtioned  in  Vetalius'i 
irke,  and  yel  is  not  likely  lo  have  been  willingly  aup- 
laacd.  In  1M2  a  part  of  the  work  waspubliiihed,  with 
I  btle  'Huoruiu  tibrurum  de  (kiritoria  Uitmimi  Ikbrica 
Mtamc,'  BaiJa.  tblio  ;  and  in  1&43  the  whole  appeared- 
waa  ealled  '  Dc  Corporis  Uiimani  Fabrica  IJbri  Suptsm,' 
»le,  irii3,  folio.  Another  and  nomewhat  eiUarged  edi- 
a  waa  pnhliilicd  by  Vesaii'ut  at  Basle,  ll^'i,  folio ;  and. 
r  hiB  death.  numwTius  edilionx  appeared  at  variom 
..  t»  and  plac«a.  Haller  calla  it  'an  iiumuilaJ  viork.  by 
tieh  all  thiit  had  b*cn  written  before  were  almont  aupei- 
Sciiau  ipcaka  of  it  m  the  dluoTery  of  a  new 
and  pr«bably  nothioK  haa  been  wrjiteu.  either  bu- 
Mnce,  which  ha*  had  so  Kreat  an  iuftiieoce  on  the 

_„ of  anal om)'.    Tlic  lioldnc»s  with  which  VcMilim 

jmcked  the  aecepted  and  loog-reverenced  opinion*  and 
rfemcnt*  of  Galen  and  the  other  anlienl  wrilen;  the 
yapletenesa  of  the  evidence  with  which  he  supported  hit 
~i  deicription*  and  argument*;  the  Dumber  of  di*- 
~~'  (  of  structure*  which  he  annnnn«:d.  and  the  morr 
.r  nceouuta  which  he  (fave  of  nearly  all  that  had  b«- 
a  been  known ;  the  extent  of  Ihe  work,  and  tho  number 
id  unusual  excellence  of  the  plate*,  were  enough  to 
^^rk  the  commenuement  of  a  new  a.-ia  in  the  scicnut.'  of 
rdkiac. 

[■But  in«ti!ad  of  the  honour  wliich  Vewlins  ha*  received, 
while  anatomy  is  uludied  will  never  fail  to  receive 
._i  hi*  Hiicceasor*,  hts  uontemporarietk  or  at  lea«t  the 
•Oct  diitinguiahed  of  them,  heaped  on  him  the  most  viru- 
hpl  reproaches ;  lor  the  authority  of  Galtui  in  the  xchout* 
U  at  ihat  time  inpreme,  and  to  qnestion  it  was  to  destroy 
t  credit  of  all  the  leamlnK  to  which  the  teachers  pre- 
nileJ.  Sylvlii*  said  that  Vesaliui  ou^ht  hetiorforth  lo  tie 
il]«d  'Veiannt,'  and  declared  perpetual  ha«tihty  ai;ainBt 
fU-  Piccolomini  more  craftily  mainlained  tliat  all  the 
rth  Vcsalius  had  wrillen  was  takvn  from  the  Ualcii  and 
ippucrate*  whom  he  cahiniiiiated ;  and  Driaitder,  Piitsiw, 
BMachiui,  and  Fallopius,  ttiou^h  with  lest  viruknee,  each 
I  U*  way  aasailed  him.  Their  attacks  appear  lo  have 
"  ally  imtftU'd  Vetalius,  who  seema  to  have  been  di»- 
ed  to  reiiat  the  authority  of  the  antient*.  not  Ics*  by  hi* 
i[i*r  ihan  by  his  canviclion  that  tliey  had  ofleQ  been  ' 
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Kh  more  vitulenc«  than  bvl'orv,  but  which  he  rendered 
Tcat  interest  by  proying.  hy  numorau*  otampic*.  thai 
iJrn'*  descriptions  mtut  have  been  drawn  from  the  du- 
Dlians  of  monkeys  and  other  animal*,  and  very  often  from 
t  workii  of  hi*  predecessoia  without  any  diHtcction*  at  all. 
In  spile  of  the  opposition  of  his  L-ontcmporahes,  llie 
HD*  of  Vesaliua.  boln  for  dhill  in  pcactive  and  for  learn- 
fe  in  t}ie  tcience  of  medicine,  tp*eaUy  incrc3*ed  after  Ihe 
K>Ucation  of  these  works ;  and  anatomy  >oan  sufiVred 
■ch  more  from  the  honour  than  from  Ihe  abuau 
h  WW  bTahed  upon  him.    Abatit  im  the  cmj<eror 


Chailiu  V,  aupoioted  him  hi*  chief  physician ;  ami  ho 
ffradiially  oblij^  to  he  ao  oonxlant  tn  lit*  sitendanc*  on 
Ihe  murt  of  that  prince,  and  8ft«rHardt  of  I'hlhp  II.  ol 
SjMiin,  that  anatomy  wo*  enlirtJy  neitlected.  except  in  Ihi 
occasional  opporlunitie*  whkh  were  atfonled  by  Ihe  exn- 
inlnarionaftnebodiesof  thn»  who  died  of  stranite  diMSii«a. 
In  l.'iei,  when  lie  wrote  hi*  '  AiiUumlvanim  Oabrielia  Pal- 
lopii  OliM!rvaliom)m  Evanwn,'  wliich  was  puhl'iKtied  at 
Venice  in  1504.  he  wan  at  Madrid,  wliera.  ho  say*,  he  eniitd 
nut  even  prneure  a  8kull  to  examine  in  order  to  aellla 
rome  point  imi  which  be  was  m  doubt  ;  and  both  1hi»  work 
and  Ihe  '  Kxameu  ApoluK'w  t^r.  Pulwi  jiro  (ialeno,'  which 
waa  publiohed.  undrT  a  teii;ned  D«me,  at  the  tame  time 
and  place,  pruvi;,  Ualk-i  saV>.  tiial  since  he  loft  I'isa,  in 
11^44.  lie  had  added  Marcely  atiythiii^  to  lu*  anatomical 
knowtedse.  Uia  knowtedme  ot'^  practical  medicine  and 
surt^eiy  however  appean  Ui  liave  greatly  inureawd;  and 
many  wonderAil  atoriui  ore  recoiiled  of  the  skill  wilh  which 
he  treated  thoae  about  the  covirL 

tn  1563.  or  the  begitining  of  1564.  VwaJius  euddenly 
lell  Madrid  and  the  court,  and  went  onapilrrimai^  to 
■leruaalem.  I'he  cireumatances  which  ted  tu  inin  siracfrc 
itcp  are  very  doubtful.  The  story  commonly  received  i\ 
thai  liavint!  obtained  leave  from  tho  friends  of  a  Spanbh 
Ifeiitleraaii.  who  had  apparently  died  under  hii  eare.  lo  ex- 
amine the  onrp>«,  lie  proeeedcd  to  Ihe  dissection,  and  the 
heart,  on  removing  it  iixim  tlio  body,  quivered  in  hi*  hand. 
The  Iriand*.  hearing  of  thi^  accused  him,  not  of  murder 
only, but  at  irapiely,  befnra  tho  Inquisition;  and  it  wn« 
only  by  the  interceuaon  of  fhitip  II.  Hut  he  was  peimiltcd 
lu  expiate  his  error  by  apilKnmai^.  There  is  no  other 
evidence  for  thb  ta]e  than  Uiat  it  was  current  not  long 
alter  Vesaliuk's  death  ;  and,  on  Xhv  whole,  it  neems  more 
probable  that  he  Icll  Spain  ill  consequence  of  bein^  mixed 
up  in  some  of  tlie  polllK-al  or  court  plot*  whidi  were  at 
that  time  veiy  niimecww,  and  of  Ihe  r«aults  of  wliii;h, 
as  he  was  of  a  ttKrlanciiolv  dispoailion.  lie  xtdfcht  very 
welt  be  ill  fenr.  Wbalever  led  to  hia  iiilgrimage.  it*  end 
wna  most  diia*troiis.  While  he  was  at  Jeniaalrm.  in  \M4, 
Ifallopiu*  died,  and  the  Venetian  senate  innited  him  lo  the 


ereat  Veaahus  died  of  atarvaliou,  acoordlnf;  ti 

of  some,  but,  a*  it  Hecms  more  probable,  of  the  fatigue  and 

exposure  witicli  he  hod  suflercd. 

Beaidea  the  works  aheady  mentioned,  tlic  only  othen  that 
can  certainly  be  aacriticd  lo  Voalins  are  some  'Cansilio,' 
published  iD-Uic  cutleclions  of  Montanu*.  tiareliua.  lo- 
grassias,  and  SchoUiu* ;  and  a  paraphrniie  and  traaslatian 
of  some  of  Khnxe*  works.  Tlic  '  I'liirurgia  Magna  in  scp- 
tcm  llbros  digerfa.'  wliieh  Pruauer  liorf^aruucius  published 
at  Venice,  in  lIMil},  and  a«cribva  to  VeMlius.  wax  probably 
not  wrillen  by  him,  but  collected  by  tlie  cdilui-  iixim  the 
worka  of  Fallopiu*  and  olhehi, 

Vesalius  left  a  holf-biothiw  Francis,  who  refused  to  study 
the  law,  for  which  his  parents  had  destined  him,  and  com- 
menced th  "     -        " 

memory  o. 

on  it,  not  leas  virulently  for  some 
iheyUad  been  during  hi*  Me. 
veo'ted  his  design. 

The  whole  of  Veealin*'*  works  aJid  his  Life  were  edited 
by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus,  at  Leyden,  in  1725.  in  'i  vols. 
folio.  Portal's  'Hiatoiic  de  rAnatomie  et  de  la  ChirurKie.' 
t.  i ,  p.  394,  and  Haller's  ■  Bibiiolheca  Analomica,'  t.  i., 
p.  180,  eontain,  together  with  the  Life  of  VeialiuB,  analyaia 
of  hia  chief  works. 

VESICANTS.     [Blisters.] 

VESOUt..    [Saone.  H.^Lfra.] 

VESPASIA'NUS.  TITUS  FLA'VIUS.  was  bom  near 
Ilcate.  in  the  Sabine  eounliTi  on  the  I7th  of  November. 
jk.o.  9.  The  Flavian  gens  had  never  obtained  distinction, 
though  some  of  its  members  were  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  later  period  of  tlie  republic  and  the  commencement 
of  the  empire.  (Sueton.,  P'cfp..  i.l  Vespasian  was  edu.- 
ealed  by  his  paleraaJ  grandmother  TertullB,  at  her  eslate 
near  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  when  emperor  he  displayed  his 
affection  for  the  place,  and  instituted  rites  in  honour  of 
hia  grandmothers  memory.  He  served  in  Thrace  as  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  having  held  the  maeiatraciea  of  aedile 
and  quaestor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  for  bis  pro- 
vince Crete  and  Cyrenaico,  he  became  pmetor.  He  nad 
^reat  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  aedileship  or  llie  quaestor 
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ship  (the  uncertainhr  of  the  text  of  Suetomu5  leaves  it 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  magistracies  this  statement 
refers),  but  the  praetorship  was  conferred  on  him  at  his 
tirst  petition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Caligula, 
who  Honoured  him  with  a  seat  at  his  table.  For  this 
favour  Vespasian  thanked  the  emperor  in  the  senate.  He 
called  for  extraordinary  games  at  Caligula's  mock  triumph 
over  the  Germans,  and  proposed  that  the  bodies  of  con- 
spirators against  the  emperor  should  be  left  unbuned.  These 
btatements  flx  his  praetorship  at  the  third  year  of  Caligula, 

A.D.  39. 

At  this  time  he  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  who  afterwards  became  the  emperors  Titus 
and  DoMiTiANUs,  and  a  daughter,  Domitilla. 

Vespasian  distinguished  himself  as  a   soldier  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  nrst  in  Germany,  where  he  obtained  the 
station  of  legatus,  by  the  influence  of  Claudius's  freedman 
Narcissus   (a.d.  41^2).    Thence  he  was  transferred  to 
Britain  (a.d.  43),  where  he  served  as  legatus  in  the  expe- 
dition under  Aulus  Plautius,  and  under  Claudius  himself, 
with  such  distinction  that  the  triumphal  honours  were 
granted  to  him,  and  after  receiving  two  priestly  ofiices 
within  a  short  time,  he  was  advanced  to  tne  consulship, 
which  he  held  as  Consul  Sufiectus  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  51  a.d.    During  the  interval  between 
this  time  and  his  proconsulship  he  remained  quiet  through 
fear  of  Agrippina,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  friends 
of  Narcissus.    It  was  therefore  probably  after  her  murder 
(a.d.  59)  that  he  governed  Africa  as  proconsul.    He  re- 
turned, after  an  upright  and  honourable  administration,  in 
such  pecuniary  embarrassment  that,  alter  mortgaging  all 
his  landed  property  to  his  brother,  he  was  compelled  to 
trade  in  slaves  in  order  to  support  his  rank.    From  this 
circimistance  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  Mulio.    He 
accompanied  Nero  in  his  tour  through  Greece  (a.d.  67), 
but  having  offended  the  emperor  by  falling  asleep  or 
leaving  the  room  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  performances, 
he  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  had  retired  to  an 
obscure  city,  when  Nero  appointed  him  to  command  in 
the  war  against  the  revolted  Jews  with  an  army  of  three 
lenons.    In  less  than  two  years  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Judaea  except  Jerusalem  [Jews  ;  Jerusalem], 
when  he  was  persuaded  by  his  son  Titus,  and  by  Mucianus, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  imperial 
throne,  which  had  been  already  marked  as  his  by  repeated 
omens.    (Sueton.,  Vejfo.,  v.)    The  interval  during  which 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  were  struggling  for  the  purple 
was  spent  by  Vespasian  in  secret  preparations,  so  that 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  by  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  the  prefect  of  £g>'pt,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
A.D.  69,  his  cause  was  immediately  espoused  by  the  legions 
of  Judaea  and  Sy^'ia,  by  three  legions  in  Moesia,  and  by  two 
in  Pannonia.    The  legions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia  were 
brought  over  by  Antonius  Primus,  who,  without  waiting 
for  the  commands  of  Vespasian,  or  for  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  legions,  marched  at  once  into  Italy.    The  councils 
of  Vitellius  were  betrayed  by  Csecina,  the  Consul  Suf- 
fectus,  and  his  army,  though  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Antonius,  was  completely  routed  by  the  latter  in  a  noc- 
turnal battle  between  jBedriacum  and  Cremona.    Antonius 
now  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  receiving  by  the  way 
the  submission  of  the  Italian  cities,  whOe  Vitellius,  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  indecision,  left  his  cause  in  the  hands 
of  the  populace  of  Home,  who  compelled  Vespasian*s 
brother  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  refuge 
with  his  adherents  in  the  Capitol,  which  they  then  burnt. 
The  arrival  of  Antonius  at  once  subdued  the  mob ;  Vitel- 
lius was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  cruelly  put  to 
death  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  the  authority  of  Ves- 
pasian was  established  in  Rome.     [Vitellius.] 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  leaving  the  reduc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  his  son  Titus.  He  arrived  in  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  the  year  70  a.d.,  the  Senate 
haying  in  the  mean  time  appointed  him,  with  his  son  Titus, 
to  the  consulship,  and  conferred  upon  him  idl  the  accus- 
tomed imperial  honours.  His  government  has  obtained 
the  highest  praise.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate,  reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  restored  discipline 
to  the  army  and  order  to  the  finances.  He  repairea  the 
devastations  which  Rome  had  suffered  in  the  recent  civil 
wars,  and  adorned  the  city  with  many  new  buildings. 
Among  the  buildings  which  he  began  or  completed  were 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  the  temples  of  Peace  and  of 


Claudius,  and,  above  all,  the        . 

become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Coli 

Temperate  in  his  own  halnta,  he  exerted 
strain  luxury  in  his  subjects,  and  himself  discharged  tti 
duties  of  the  censorship.  He  was  affable  to  his  hmik 
and  even  suffered  severe  strictures  on  his  condiiet  to  jm 
unpunished.  The  banishment  and  death  of  HehidM 
Pnscus  are  said  to  have  been  executed  agmlnst  the  will  m 
the  emperor.  He  was  fond  of  money,  but  what  he  encM 
from  his  subjects  he  spent  on  public  worlci»  not  mi  In  ova 
pleasures.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  ladiiil. 

The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  signalized  by  great  afltoiy 
successes,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  virtaria 
of  Petilius  Cerealis  over  the  Treviri  (Aa>.  70),  those  4 
Agricola  in  Britain,  and  the  conouest  of  Jenittlea,  fc 
which  the  emperor  and  his  son  Titus  triumphed  ia  fki 
year  71,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  waa  ahut,  aod  tM  c^ 
Peace  was  built.  In  the  following  year  the  kinfte  Vf 
Commagene  was  taken  from  Antiochus  and  added  l»thi 
Roman  empire. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  a  conspiiaor  was  ftnad 
against  him  by  Aulus  Cscina  and  Epirus  MareeDna  ^ 
were  detected  and  put  to  death.     Not  long  after  this  V». 
pasian  died  of  a  fever,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  ajk  79.  is  tk 
70th  year  of  his  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 
(Tacitus,  Histor. :  Suetonius,  Vefpasian,) 
VESPERTILTO'NIDiB.    The  reader  wiU  ILnd  tins  ei- 
tensive  family  treated  of  under  the  article  CnaiaomaA. 
Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  paasase  to  the  Vn- 
pertilionid€e  may  be  considered  as   established  br  tbt 
Flying  Lemurs   [Pleuroptera],  and  adopts  Mr.  ).  E. 
Oray's  arrangement,  as  much  more  natural  than  thit « 
Cuvier ;  he  gives  the  following  table  of  the  primary  ttitj- 
sions  of  the  former : — 

Vespertilionidae  (Gray).    The  Bat  Family. 

I  Nasal  appendages  compli-l 
wings  large  and  broad.  J 
rNs^  appendage  simple,^ 


1. 


2.  Sttbtypical 


3.  Aberrant 


I    finger  of  two  joints.      ^ 
No  appendage. 

'Grinders  bluntly  tubercu-\ 
lar;       index       finger! 
3-jointed,  clawed ;  head  ^Pteropinc. 
long,  hairy ;  tail  often 
wanting. 

Grinders   acutely  tuber- 
cular ;     index    finger 

blunt ;  lips  very  large.  J 

Grinders  acutely  tuber-1 

cular;     index    finger/ 

long,    hairy ;    tongue! 
^    short ;  hps  simple.       i 

Mr.  (xrav,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Synop9is  of  the  Om- 
tent*  of  tne  British  Museuniy  remarks  that  the  Leaf-novd 
Bats  (istiophori)  have  the  nostrils  placed  in  a  separate  btU 
space,  which  is  often  elevated  behind  into  a  leaf:  tbdr 
teeth  are  acutely  tubercular,  and  their  index-finger  is  not 
clawed. 

The  true  Leaf-nosed  Bats  {Phylloitominee)  have  the  naal 
disk  expanded  into  a  distinct  leaf,  which  is  simple  behini 
and  pierced  with  the  nostrils  in  firont :  these  are  pecafisr 
to  warm  climates.  Those  which  are  only  found  in  tne  New 
World  are  remarkable  among  bats  for  having  fbnr  jointito 
their  middle  finger.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  Old 
World,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  have  only  three  jointi 
to  the  middle  finger. 

The  Horse-shoe  Bats  (Rhinoiophin€e)  have  the  nasal  disk 
expanded  into  a  leaf  behind,  and  with  a  pit  or  procea 
between  the  nostrils  in  front. 

The  True  Horse-shoe  E^ts  have  a  long  tail  inclosed  in  t 
large  interfemoral  membrane,  and  there  is  a  process  be- 
tween their  nostrils :  these  are  found  m  the  Old  World 
only. 

Mr.  Gray  states  in  continuation,  that  the  remainder  ef 


t 


'-■  ■  i;<i«il  Bat  It  (,J  n  Mr/i'oiiAorn, 
y  picrcetl  in  (he  emrof  ihi' 

I  .vj/i'oiniflfl«)hBvt.hpobservci, 

I"'  :!..ail  and  laree  ^jap,  mWt 

■to  fl.irciit,'>i  (ml,,,-,  Ions  in.nname!(i)ifrdiii,  nlttrgfteoni- 
^h}  inUrretnoml  Tiipmtiranr.  Tlic  upper  cattinf-t*elh  Br* 
Isrlhn  caninen,  nnd  irptmlcd  by  ft  npntrfr  from  ftiose  ol' 
B  oppiwtp  tide.  Their  genent  di»tiacticm»  depend, 
luripally  en  tlii;  form  ur  Iho  ucwtrib  aud  eom. 
^Tlw  Bdll-doif  Out*  fJVofdViowiflai)  hnva  acnteJy  (uber- 
*t  gritidfn,'  and  feed  i>n  Initecb,  like  the  True  Huts ; 
t  their  wings  w*  Tpry  long  and  csfTow,  theif  bodliu 
lb  and  thf ir  tsils  thifk.  'nicir  !ip«  ar?,  in  gcnirftt,  voiy 
CrkBnd  jwominrat.  reseitibling  in  iippPitKmce  Ihose  of  ft 
U-dug.  Tlicir  Rpncric  diilinc-tiOTs  dupcnd  prlni-ipaily 
fltuoorillon  of  jhe  fair,  Wnrm  climfttM  generally- 
ttta  W  iribc  of  Simplfr-notvd  Batu  ( Pturopinar).  iwcor\l- 
i  1o  Mr.  Omy's  Birangemenf.  five  aJmoirt  entirely  on 
ft.  Tliey  are  chnmrterijipd  by  huTing  bluntly  fubcrfn- 
irindBT^  nnd  the  end  of  thv  fore-fincer  furniihed  with 
Dflwr;  thoy  Iinvc  a  rimple  cofs  with  rathtr  lubular 
trils  ntacM]  on  t!ie  Adt  at  tbc  mnnU ;  th«ir  thumb  is 
I  ttaa  webbed  at  the  baae ;  tlie  inlcrfemornl  roembmnc 
liort,  and  ihry  havB  only  ft  veiy  'hort  tail  or  none. 
ind  only  in  the  warm  paHj  of  ihn  Old  World  and  the 
trali.in  uland«,  where  they  aw  called  Finns  Foxea. 
Iblloving  it,  Mf.  Grart  latert  ari«n^ment  ClfHa):— 
("am.  6.  Vespcrtitionidir.  , 
Subfam,  1.  fnyllonlomina, 
ttttn-.—Arelibrm ;  Ph^Uutinma ;  Cnrollia;  Lojika- 
lo ;  UaernphtiUum  i  Brofhyphglluin ;  Dijihylla; 
.  lotfrmio  ,-  iin-Kfloma  ;  Phgllojihota  ;  Glostoyhaga  ; 
Dfiopfiylluit  Jtioura ;  Rhmnj/wna ;  Mfgadrrma ;  Ijtria. 

^ 2.  Rhinohphina. 

Gt!npni:--Aritm» ;  Bhinoli^ui;  BipfosidcTu*  ;  Aael- 

3.   ye»ptrtilir>fiina. 
3t?nera  ■.-~}tyetiri»  ;  N^etop!t  Uus  ;  B"rba»tfilm  :  PIkq- 
i  KtiriKfa :  VrtperUlia ;  Furia  ;  Natnlai;  Myrtplerut; 
^einnt;  Stot^pMat:  Latiunu. 
'  A,  ?fof.lilirini»'\. 

Jencra:— TlyiAoron*;  Nactilio ;  Prnbotsidea ;  Ccutro- 
rtrrin;  Rmhahrutn ;  £ilti :  (^ihuyetfrit ;  Mi/rmopt : 
tronorui-  C/tri'vmtl'-* ;  ^etlmmui;  T/ij/roplinu ; 
hitut ;  Dinopi ;  Myapttrit ;  DielHuru*. 

5,  fleriipina. 
henen:—Pler'Jiiu» ;  Cj/Jtaptnus -,  JSpomajihoruf ;  Ma- 
M^Awjta ;  llarpyia :  Cyphatotn  :  Acrradon. 
'Pampyrun,  Mon^g  to  tht  Pkyltotfomma,  i»  omitted 
ipanmtly  by  an  twor  of  the  pre»8,  for  Mr-  Rr»v  np^'aka 
flip  g'emia  M  Iirfaneing  to  Inat  «nbf«mily  ia'lua  pre- 
Kny  Femarba)  in  this  list  of  (jonera,  Tlie  true  Vami-ires 
ire  a  deep  Hsiwn  \n  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  into 
Bch  Ihyir  tongue  iSt» ;  and  we  would  add  the  following 
Idenee  of  th^ir  feeding  on  the  bluod  of  living  animalA  to 
iven  In  the  article  Vawpirr  : — 
IVaterton,  a  very  gnod  Olsenrcr,  relate*  that  /Ae 
un)[>ir«  in  general  Dieaaurea  about  26  inrheti  lh)iii  wing 
■King.  thon)[h  he  once  killed  one  which  meaxurd 
Inches.  He  »ayii  thai  tlii*  bat  frci^ucnlii  old  abandoned 
and  hollow  Ireea ;  and  ht  atatea  that,  lometinies,  a 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Ibrcul.  haneinK  Wad 

K wards  I'rotn  the  branch  of  a  tree,  Atconling  to  him 
am  two  )fpede«  in  Guiana,  a  larger  and  a  imialler : 
nbrmcT  tucki  men  and  other  animals ;  the  umallrr  acema 
rifinc  itaeirto  birds  fhiefly.  He  learned  from  a  gentle- 
liigh  up  in  the  river  Detnerara,  that  the  latter  was 
Aplalcly  unauccesifhl  with  his  fowh  on  account  of  the 
Ul  vuTiipirc.  Thia  luekleu  proprietor  showed  Mr. 
VrtoR  Dome  that  had  been  sucked  the  night  before  and 
I  ncofcvly  able  to  walk. 

Jr.  Waterloo  ti\-ice  nntice*  the  fact  of  the  great  toes  of 
sleeping  companionii  heitig  lucked.  though  he  never 
"flit  the  animal  in  the  act  of  sucking.  Tlie  hole  made 
)io  bite  of  the  beut  b  deicriticd  a«  triangular,  some- 
f  like  that  which  is  produucd  by  the  bite  of  a  leech, 
iUDflller.  The  operator  is  uiid  tote  so  skilful,  that  the 
tienl  altepi  profonndly  while  tho  Taropire  suckx.  und 
^^-\  loicj  tuacy  ounoei  uf  blood. 

le  apeeie*  of  t'rtpaiilionid/r  recorded  by  Mr.  BpII, 
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,  the  Notefa^corrd  Bat.  I^fiprrtilifimutr- 

SinntM :  Daubenton's  Bat,  Vetpnttttl'i  Daubenlonii , 
o  \VhiKl«crcd  Bat,  I'ftmrtilio  myntaeimit ;  the  l^mf- 
earad  Bat,  Pltcotut  avrliun:  the  l.Maer  l.onE;-nwed  Bat, 
Plm>tu»  bm'imanm ;  the  Barharielte.  Barbaiteibn  Dan-, 
bentnnii ;  the  Rwatcr  Hone- shoe  Bat,  RhinnttijitiMffmim- 
efjyinum;  am!  the  Luaer  HoRe*ahon  Dal,  RAtnnlafAn* 
hippnttdfrnn. 

VF.'SPID.H.  Tho  inwcts  of  the  oider  tlynrtt^j^m, 
eonipostnt*  the  gemu  IV.im  at  I.tniifru*.  of  whicn  Il» 
coQiraoo  Wa«p  and  Ihe  Hornet  lire  fumiJiai  einunplUL 
were  formed  itilci  a  fluniTy  t>y  iJLtrrilk,  under  the  uam*  if 
IhplopltTa,  afterward!)  chuuijed  into  Dipfaptirsga  by 
Kirby.  Thoy  form  the  third  and  lari  division  of  llie  find 
•uliaeeti on  (^riedbncji.  nf  the  necood  Motion  (,ArtiUifta'' 
of  Itymrnoptfra,  in  Wiatwoodti  revurion  of  LatrcillcS  ar- 
ranecHient-  when  at  rest  they  fold  their  ulnpthroughoill 
Uicfr  entire  length,  whence  their  dietinclive  appellation. 
The  winga  of  all  the  iimects  oT  the  family  lave  a  aimitu- 
ncuration.  their  nrea  arp  Innate,  and  there  are  glanda  nl 
the  extreinilv  of  tiie  labrium.  The  forr-winga  uarc  otw 
marginal  ana  three  perfect  sabniargimtl  cells,  wUli  aa  !n- 
eomnlete  terminal  imbmarKinal  cofl. 

li\  niist  wmc  of  thtBC  churaetcni  Kit  so  prctiltarly  illa- 
tiuciive  of  the  Dtfiloplerygii  that  they  are  not  to  be  aenn 
In  any  other  inaceS  of  the  order,  they,  "tra-nee  tosay.do  oot 
at  all  indicate  il  cunimunity  of  habiti.  .^rhonfj  the  WaajK 
are  inaceta  of  Ihc  mofl  oiwimilar  ha^dt*  i  some  Kililur, 
others  living  in  »ovictie».«onic  phj-tophajtoua,  n*hors  csml- 
votwia.  Such  as  are  social  rival  the  bi.-i'f  in  Uie  conijli- 
caled  inrtincli  which  regulate  their  socivlies.  At  flrat 
sig^lit  these  greni  iiffbrencea  of  manne™  woidd  aeem  to 
point  to  a  ulaosificalioit  nuperior  lu  lliul  Iminded  an 
Koch  unim(iorlBnt  chnractcm  a*  the  foMing  of  the  wtiigE, 
&c.  But  when  we  find  im  Ilitlher  iniiuiiy  that  the  latter 
upparently  inngniflcant  diatincHons  correspond  to  easenlial 
modifications  of  stmcturB  emninon  to  all  ttio  inxecla  of  the 
family,  we  are  led  to  conelude  lliat  ttm<mg  the  waipn. 
■ttuctiiTO,  and  not  ecmiomy.  is  the  renl  BtmrcM  of  eteenlia! 
chomeler.  Some  nntliom.  lajiog  grcalor  iitre«  on  |jal>tt 
tliao  on  ttmtture.  have  been  tnclioeil  to  sepamlc  far 
Apart  the  «ocial  tVom  the  nlltary  wa«TM  -.  but  the  utmost  to 
which  a  Hpamli(iR  can  he  admitlea  in  that  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Weslwood.  viz.  the  divUion  of  the  Dip/* 
pt^^^n  into  two  fitmtlie*,  ihe  Eumtvidir  aiul  the  ftvjnitir. 
Bcindoa  the  ehntnetei'*  ulteady  mentioncil.  the  waipn  are 
dt.ithiffutBlied  by  the  form  ol^the  aiitetiii»,  which  are 
Msual^  angled  and  somi'wliftt  elavate  at  iheir  eiitreniitie*. 
Their  tnngiica  nr*-  IriSd  and  laeineatrd  at  Ihc  tipa;  thr 
paljrf  are  short  and  lUiform  ;  the  maxillie  long  and  com- 

ErtateA ;  their  eves  are  notched :  the  thomx  ij  entire.  The 
odie*  of  the  wairw  arc  iianallr  black,  with  J-ellow  mark- 
ings, the  male*  diflering  from  tiie  females  in  having  the 
'  rot  marked  with  j-ellow  spots.    They  are  naked, 
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sting.  Their  legs  ate  unpmvided  with  appamhw  for  the 
tollcctton  of  pollen. 

The  Bolitary  wa.spM.  each  spedes  of  which  comprises 
males  and  females  only,  conttiiute  the  family  EumrniA*. 
The  ^ner*  Ettmtnet  and  Odynrrua  belong  to  tl.  Their 
pceiiliariUes  of  organization  are  ndantations  to  1l)e>lrpeeu- 
liariliM  of  tmbit.  Tim*  the  mandibles  Airm  n  kind  of 
roatmm,  resembling  that  of  the  Fottom,  for  ttie  purpose 
of  seiiiing  and  carrying  off  the  insects  on  which  they  prey. 
The  antennw  arc  composed  of  12  or  1»  distinct  jiiinl.i,  ac- 
"iniT  to  the  sex,  and  are  [lohited.  The  labram  is 
led  into  four  piloao  set b,  with  glands  at  their  enlre- 
milics;  the  lateral  ones  narrow  and  poioted.  the  inter- 
ni'diale  longer.  The  clypcua  is  oval  or  htart-*hftpedv  ood 
interioriy  more  or  Jm»  truncate,  flie  bnaal  segment  of 
he  abdomen  in  the  typcal  species  in  elonented  into  a 
peduncle.  Their  Iiirvm  are  flwhy  grobs.  With  tubercles 
servine  instead  of  feet. 

TheTiahitsofihe  solitary  wasp*  are  interesting.  R^numnr 
inlbnns  us  that  the  fjiiyit'nu  muraritu l^Vetpa  miirant)  >>f 
Unnteus  make*  a  hole  «er«ral  htohea  deep  in  the  nuul, 
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or  in  the  sides  of  walls,  constructing  a  tube  of  earthy 
paste,  at  first  straight,  and  then  curved  at  its  entrance. 
In  this  burrow  it  constructs  its  cells,  and  deposits  in  the 
cavity  of  the  interior  cell  from  8  to  12  little  green  cater- 

fillars,  arranging  them  spirally  in  layers  above  each  other, 
n  the  midst  of  these  it  deposits  its  egg^  then  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  the  materials  of  the  tube,  which  it 
had  used  as  a  sort  of  scaffold.  The  larva  when  hatched 
feeds  upon  the  caterpillars.  Mr.  Westwood  states  that 
the  Odt/nerus  Antelope  lines  its  cells  with  mud,  of  which 
it  carries  small  round  pellets  into  its  burrow  under  its 
breast.  Bouch6  observes  that  Odynerus  parietum  stores 
up  flies  and  other  perfect  insects,  along  with  caterpillars, 
for  the  food  of  its  young.  In  the  *  Gardener's  Magazine* 
for  1837,  a  most  remarkable  instinct  displayed  bv  a 
species  of  Odynerus  is  related  by  Mr.  Westwood.  fhe 
insect  he  describes  stores  in  its  nest  the  leaf-rolling  larva 
of  a  7br/rtx,  which  it  obtains  by  introducing  its  sting 
into  the  rolls  of  leaves,  and  then  running  to  the  end  of 
the  roll  to  catch  the  larva,  which  it  finds  endeavouring  to 
make  its  escape  from  its  unknown  enemy.  According  to 
Oeoffroy,  the  Eumenes  coarctata  constructs  upon  stems  of 
heaths  and  other  plants  a  spherical  nest  of  fine  earth,  which 
it  fills  with  honey,  and  there  deposits  an  egg.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural 
History'  Mr.  Shuckard  gives  an  interesting  history  of  a 
new  British  Odynet-uSy  O.  IcBvipeSy  which  builds  its  nest  in 
excavations  made  in  the  pith  of  dead  bramble-sticks.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  food  having  been 
laid  up  with  the  grub. 

The  genus  Ceramius  is  an  exception  to  its  family,  since 
its  upper  wings  are  not  folded  longitudinally,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  only  two  submar^inal  cells.  It  difi^ers  also  in 
some  other  characters.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the 
Odyneri,  The  species  inhabit  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
The  genus  Masaris,  constituting  I^treille's  family  of 
Masaridcp,  is  also  anomalous  in  some  of  its  characters, 
but  agrees  with  Eumenes  in  the  manner  of  folding  its 
,  winM. 

The  Social  Wasps  constitute  the  restricted  family  of 
J\*spid<g  of  Westwood,  the  Polistides  of  Saint  Fargeau. 
They  live  in  numerous  societies,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  which  are  temporary,  being  dissolved 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  mandibles  of  the  VespidiB 
proper  are  not  longer  than  broad,  and  are  broadly  and 
obliquely  tnmcated  at  their  extremities.  The  labrum  is 
short  and  but  slightly  elongated,  and  the  clypeus  is  nearly 
squaie.  They  are  voracious  insects,  preying  upon  others, 
and  on  meat,  honeVt  fruit.  Sec.  The  winded  insects  pre- 
pare the  food  in  their  stomachs  for  their  young,  which 
they  feed  daily.  The  males  are  drones  and  do  not  work, 
leaving  all  labour  to  the  females  and  neuters.  The  larvae 
are  fleshy  grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  but  furnished  with  lateral 
tubercles.  Some  of  the  species,  as  the  hornet  {Vespa 
crabro)^  are  of  considerable  size.  Such  as  belong  to  tne 
genus  Vespa  build  a  covering  to  their  nests.  Tne  nests 
of  Polisies  have  the  cells  undefended.  The  nests  are  con- 
structed of  a  papyraceous  substance  made  from  wood  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  those  of  some  species  include  an 
immense  number  of  cells  of  an  hexagonal  form,  arranged 
in  tiers  .with  their  mouths  downwards  ;  sometimes  as  many 
as  16,000.  A  Brazilian  species  makes  honey.  A  Deme- 
rara  wasp  suspends  its  nest  by  a  ring  from  the  uppermost 
branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  monkeys. 
In  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  a  wasp  s  nest 
from  Ceylon,  built  inside  a  great  palm-leaf,  and  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  length.  In  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  some  curious  nests  of  exotic  species.  The  hornet 
constructs  iis  nest  of  a  coarser  substance  than  that  used  by 
the  common  wasp,  and  builds  it  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
in  old  walls.  For  further  information  on  this  family  con- 
sult Mr.  Westwood's  excellent  work  on  the  Modern  Clas- 
sification of  Insects,  For  an  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  common  wasp,  see  Wasp. 

VESPUCCI,  AMERl'GO,  waA  bom  fifteen  years  later 
than  Columbus,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1451,  at  Florence. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Anastasio  Vespucci,  a  notary  of 
Florence.  The  family  had  been  enriched  by  commerce 
some  generations  earlier,  and  possessed  landed  property  at 
Perctola  near  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  uncle 
of  Amerififo,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mark,  was 
a  friend  of  the  Platonician  Ficini  of  Florence.  Giorgio 
Antonio  took  charge  of  the  education  of  his  nephew,  who 


appears  however  to  have  profited  little  \>y  his 
studies.  Bandini  has  published  a  Latin  letter  writtcm  bf 
Amerigo  to  his  father  in  1476  (when  the  writer  wis  twtil^. 
five  years  of  age\  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  hud  httk 
cbliged  to  consmt  his  Latin  grammar  while  wiitng*  lii 
that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  on  a  few  lines  of  Latin  in  !■ 
uncle's  absence. 

Amerigo  resided  at  Florence  in  1489.  Before  thb  tiai 
however  mercantile  avocations  had  led  him  to  Sfw. 
Documents  published  by  Mu!ioz  show  that  AmeriaD  was  a 
factor  in  the  wealthy  Florentine  house  of  Juanoto  BccBtrdi. 
at  Seville,  in  1486.  In  1493  we  find  him  again  in  S|Mii. 
and  anxious  to  quit  the  country.  On  the  death  of  Joaasto 
Bemardi,  in  1495,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  (adoit. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  the  flnt  tiai 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1796. 

In  the  narrative  attributed  to  Vespucci,  published  st  ft. 
Di6  in  Lorraine,  in  1507,  and  republished  at  the  mmt 
place  in  1509,  he  is  said  to  have  made  four  Toyam:  two 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Caatile,  in  1407  tod 
1499 ;  two  bv  command  of  the  king  of  Portu^d,  ia  ISOl 
and  1503.  The  first  has  been  alleged  to  be  apociypfail  br 
some  warm  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Columbus  to  be  tlK 
original  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  Amerioi,  as  well  u 
of  the  islands,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Vf»- 
pucci  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  arro^^e  to  himself  thi- 
honour  due  to  Columbus.  Humboldt  m  the  fomth  volume 
of  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Geographic  du  Nouvcau  Continent,' 
has  successfully  vindicated  Vespucci  from  this  imputatJoB. 
and  proved  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbr 
voyage  reallv  was  made,  though  at  a  later  date  tlas 
appears  in  tne  printed  book.  M.  Humboldt  has  bjr  t 
minute  and  exact  analysis  identified  the  four  voyaca  of 
Vespucci:  tlie  first,  with  the  voyage  of  Alomo  de  HojcdL 
commenced  on  the  20th  May,  1499,  terminated  on  the  ISA 
October,  1499;  the  second,  with  the  vovage  of  Ys5a 
Pinzon,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  Uecembcr,  1498. 
terminated  on  the  30th  September,  1500 ;  the  third,  with 
the  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  commenced  oo  t^ 
10th  of  May,  1501,  terminated  7th  September,  1902 ;  tike 
fourth,  with  that  of  Gonzalez  Coelho,  commenced  oa  the 
10th  of  May,  1503,  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June,  1504. 

These  dates  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  priority  oe 
Columbus*s  discovery.  The  expedition  of  Hojeda  cosited 
in  1499  the  shores  of  Paria,  which  had  been  dtscorered  bi 
Columbus  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  mistake  of  «ib> 
stituting  the  year  1497  for  1499,  M.  Humboldt  has  shovi 
that  Vespucci  cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  brief  nd 
unsatisfactory  narrative  in  whicn  the  error  oecua  wa 
printed  in  Lorraine,  without  his  knowledge  and  conwl 
It  is  evident  from  authentic  documents  that  Ameiigo  vw 
in  the  later  years  of  Columbuss  life  an  attached  sii 
trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ;  and  from  the  footinc  « 
which  he  stood  with  the  familv  and  friends  of  Co^na. 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  that  tbcr  6d 
not  suspect  him  of  any  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himsen  tk 
honours  due  to  their  parent.  The  accident  of  the  w 
continent  receiving  its  name  from  Amerigo  has  beeo  sttri- 
buted  by  M.  Humboldt  with  great  plauaibilit3r  to  manMit 
of  the  history  of  the  discovery  (at  tliat  time  jealoorir 
guarded  as  a  state  secret),  leading  the  publisher  of  Vti- 
pucci's  narrative  to  propose  that  it  should  be  called  ste 
him,  and  to  the  musical  sound  of  the  name  catchii^  ttr 
public  ear. 

Vespucci  appears  to  have  served,  in  all  the  expeditiav 
he  was  engaged  in,  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer.  It  ii 
evident  from  the  letters  of  that  age,  that,  owinff  to  want « 
confidence  in  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  uit  prsctksl 
pilots,  it  was  customary  to  associate  with  them  some  penoi 
of  scientific  acquirements  in  the  great  voyages  of  ^ 
covery.  Vespucci  himself  tells  us  that  his  taste  for  adfta* 
tures  of  discovery  was  contracted  while  engaged  as  a  ntf^ 
chant  in  the  outfit  of  exploring  squadrons.  As  eariy  u 
1593  he  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  positioo  tt 
Seville  ;  a  dissatisfaction  probably  originating  m  avenua 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  His  v\Titing[s,  fragmentary  and  ill- 
printed  though  they  be,  evince  scientific  tastes  and  le* 
quirements. 

From  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which  Ve^ 
pucci  made  his  earliest  voyages,  he  was  allured  into  tbt 
of  Portugal,  in  which  he  made  the  third  and  fourth.  Db- 
appointed  in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Spain^  sad 
appears  to  have  been  soUciting  employment  at  the  tiat 
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'sdnutli,  III  15<I7  he  wu  iQlru^led  wiUi  Ihi- 
tg  Mill  furaintiine  of  &  roviU  Ovct  flitrd  out  in  Ihal 
"*■  the  SJntl  or  Murcli.  lltlM.  he  utiUiuvd  Uic  up- 
ll  »r  pUiitB-major.  whtrh  bt  wtained  till  htti  death. 
pbMUQ riintaini  liiUncamulaiiiUiiClbn  ignorance 
nnd  cliat^>«  liitn,  li«fi»r  lic«nMriK  any  penon  to 
lite  rmpIoTHicnl,  lo  «xniiiiiic  hitn  stncllj-  in  the 
i  utrohibe  iui.:l  the  qiiaJiuiit,  tmd  tu  a>ccr1nin' 
«  uiitl«ivUmls  Mm  pmcticp  »n  wcH  ua  the  tlx^uiv 
trument. 

0  Vraliucei  ili«(t  at  Seville,  on  Ihc  £>iid  of  Pc- 
it&  Ue  died  poor:  hiii  widow  fuund  coiui- 
fficaJtyinohtniiiing  payment  of  a  roiwcrable  peii- 
^OUU  miuavediii,  with  wJiich  tlie  emolument*  of 

B  bUHlened  in  her  favour.  An  aovidcnt 
I  iiottiricl]r  to  ihc  iiaioe  of  Anierisfl  Vctpueci,  al 
ae  of  suspicions  which  he  deswved  m  litflt  tu  hi* 
iviivj  dwUaetian.  He  Apptitr*  to  tuivi>  been  t. 
'Domcr  for  hi*  B^e ;  au  able  manogcf  of  the 
t  (lepaitiuent  1  an  rnlhuuaMtiv  advisnliirer  In 
of  duunvT);  a  waru).-heur1ed,  honost  man,  Bui 
^lior  tc  CoiiiRibiu.,  Usbot,  Ilitu,  or  Gnma,  men 
iual  oKginality  of  oont-cplion  wiih  ihcir  entcr- 
'%  ud  wbe  bcloug  to  the  elnsa  of  hccofs  and 

*  firoBurn  Criliqae  df  le  tlitlaife  da  In  Gto- 
"  cau  Cunlinntl,  Paris.  1AT9;  Cvtmngta- 
..  _\,  imopi-r  (iualuor  Amtriei  ffft'iica 
«,Sliaa»bur^.  l.-)07  and  1509;  'Bmdiui.  ruu  t 
.Am^go  /Vsy«c<-*,  Florence.  1745;  Irving,  A 
^tMLfJianii  J'oifagitt  (tf  Christopher  Coluinbw, 

.il^VTiaWIirrin'/.one  of  the  great  divimiieo  of 
lUiBaiL  comoion  both  in  name  and  mode  of 

1  UlbUmk*  niid  Ituniniw.  According  to  Flcniod, 
f  flt«>-bom  dtvuKhler  of  Ci\)no3  and  Rhea,  And 

~  i  Ihc  Rbmnnn  therefore  lunde  her  the 

Satitni  aud  0[u.    She  wax  a  maiden  divinity, 
d  lo  have  vowed  eternal  \irgiiiity  by  the  head 

bdii])  of  Vuda   was  biued  unon  Mine  of  tlie 

~Su  of  social  life.    Sho  was  ific  ^ddcM  of  the 

i  u  thv  hvnrtli  km  irith  the  aoli^nts  Ihu  ventre 

Bily.  wlier«  the  membem  met,  eonrereed,  and 

I  m«Kla,  V«tt&  was  re^'arded  as  the  goddess  of 

lUiion   And   liappincxa.      Straogern  acid   fHends 

[tab)/  received  at  Uin  Iii^arth ;  suppliants  sought 

.jrotection  there;  and  then;  themcmbem  of  a 

■^  fidelihr  to  one  another.    The  fire  burning  on 

;  beattli,  the  symbol  of  domestic  union,  was 

,  d  as  the  symbol  of  Veata  herself,  stuii  in  early 

K^atoely  bear  of  any  rcprraenlntion  of  the  g[od- 

^^i»  of  art.    As  actordmi;  to  the  notiona  of  the 

I  vtalQ  was  formed  on  the  model  uf  &  tiin^le 

'i   political  commtinily,  eity,  or  alalo  had  its 

h  or  altar  of  Vesta,  on  wliich  a  perpclua!  fire 

p   niiig.    At  Athena  the  public  hearth  of  Vesta 

pAytaneum.and  here  the  guestsof  the  state  and 

"^asMdors  were  received  and  hospitably  treated. 

"s  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a  civil  com- 

it  the  domestic  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a 

I  isd  when  a  state  sent  outcolonists.  theylook  &om 

^  hearth  of  tlie  metropolis  the  fire  which  was 

rtli  to  blaie  on  the  public  hearth  of  the  colony. 

coRimnnities  than  a  mere  town  or  city  had  hkewise 

iblio  hearth  and  centre  of  union,     "niiis  the  com- 

Uth  ot  the  Greeks  was  at  Delphi,  and  that  of  the 

it  lAnuvium.  the  metropolis  or  the  I,atins.    l^ter 

tars  and  mystica  extetiacd  this  idea  even  further, 

)ke  of  a  central  fire  or  a  common  hearth  of  the 

nd  the  universe.    Vesta,  as  the  protectreai  of  the 

i»  intimalely  connected  with  the  Penales,  and  she 

IS  sometitnes  called  a  Penas  or  Dea  Penetralis. 

inection  with  Ihe  house  led  some  aniients  even  to 

ti)  her  tlic  art  of  building  houses. 

IMce  Vesia  had  very  few  temples,  because  evtry 

Bd  trfty  prytaneum  was  regarded  as  her  san':tuary ; 

oanse   she    had    her  share   in   all    the   sacrifices 

t  offered  lo  other  gods,  |and  at  all  sacrificial 

I  firrt  and   litst  libations  were  offered  to  Vesta. 

1   Argolis  she   had  a  special  temple, 

Uio  hot  temple  at  Rome,  it  contained  no  ima^^c 
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sisled  01'  seeds,  fiiiil,  Hbulions  of  wafer,  nii,  or  wine,  and 
of  young  cows. 

v£ncM  wa«  bclievcil  to  have  broumlit.  thv  tacred  fir*  of 
Vtist*  toip.'fhcr  with  th«  Penatoa  and  the  Palladinm  fhrns 
TVoy  to  Italy ;  and  at  Home  llm  wot«hip  of  Veata  wan  said 
to  have  hee.n  introdite«d  liy  Romulus  or  Numa.  Her  wor 
ship  at  Homo  was  of  mnuh  grcaler  importnncc  tlian  in 
(inecc.  Her  temple,  which  yttui  ot  a  round  ihrm.  slood  in 
the  forum  near  that  of  the  Penales;  it  iraa  open  during; 
the  day  and  closed  by  ntglit.  Acemdin^  to  Uvld's  do- 
•criulion,  its  walls  eonxisted  i[|  the  earliest  limes  of  wicker- 
work  and  Ihe  roof  of  rends.  The  temp1«  contained  tho 
altar  of  the  Roddess  with  her  sacred  fire,  the  extinction  of 
which  mas  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  Rrealest  calamilv  lo 
tho  republic,  and  priestesses  (at  Athens  and  at  DelpM 
widows,  aod  at  Home  virpnsj  wer«  appointed  to  keep  tb« 
fire  alive.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  Pontifex  Mnaimn*, 
no  male  being  waa  allowed  (o  enter  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
and  hence  wp  never  hear  of  the  senate  meeting  in  it  as  iit 
other  temples.  TIic  Roman  priS'tors,  consuls,  and  dic- 
tators, on  entering  upon  their  offices,  had  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  I'cnatvs  and  to  Vents  at,  Tjinovium.  Kcprcsenta- 
tiona  of  Vesta  in  works  of  art  were  not  frcmienl  in  au- 
liqnity,  as  she  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  thn  sacr«d 
fire  burning  on  the  hrnrth.  But  snmo  are  menlioiHd  by 
PnusaniM  and  Pliny,  and  she  was  reprewnted  in  the  gravu 
and  di^ificd  altitude  of  n  majeMJc  and  pure  maidrn.  nith 
the  attue  and  vmloramatroo,  and  holding  in  her  haM  ■ 
sceptre  or  n  lamp. 

(Hnrliing,  Die  Hcligrnn  dtr  Somrr,  li.,  p.  Ill,  &c.; 
R.  H.  Wausen.  Ammt  mid  die  l^nalim,  ii.,  p.  Ca4,  fee, ; 
llirt.  Mutholne.  Bildtrhwk,  j.,  p.70.) 

VESfA.  The  discovery  of  Ckhes  by  Piaiii,  in  1801 ; 
of  Pallas,  by  Olberv,  in  1902 ;  and  uf  Juno,  by  Hording. 
in  1804 ;  nil  three  being  small  planet*  and  rck'olvirg  in 
orbits  near  to  one  another,  was  lollowed  by  that  of  Vit»1«. 
March  251,  lt!07,  by  Olbers.  When  the  serond  planet  woa 
found,  Olhen  and  uthent  started  tho  idea,  from  tho  conti- 
guity of  the  two,  that  they  might  be  pieces  of  some  planet 
which  had  been  broken  up.  '  If  this  wpiv  true,  ilseemed 
probable  that  there  might  be  other  parts;  and  if  these 
were  describing  orbits  round  the  sun,  the  inlerseclion  of 
their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point.  By  exa^ 
mining  the  parts  of  llie  heavens  corresponding  to  the  two 
intersections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
this  principle  the  German  aalronomers  proceeded  in  a  tj%- 
tematic  look-out  for  new  planets.  In  September,  1804. 
Harding  discovered  >Iuno ;  and  in  March,  1807,  atler 
monthly  examinations  during  three  year^  01  beis  discovered 
Vesta.  No  others  have  been  found,  though  the  same  sys- 
tem of  examination  was  long  kept  up.  In  Lindenau's 
'  Zeitschrift,'  vol.  i.,  is  a  notification  by  Olbers  that  he  had 
examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with  such  regu- 
larity, that  he  was  eertain  no  new  planet  had  passed  be~ 
n  1«08  and  1810.  Nothing  can  give  a  more  forcible 
of  the  perseverance  which  led  to  these  dlscoveriesu' 
(Airy,  Report  on  Astronomy,  Bril,  Aaaac.,  vol.  i.) 

Vesta  performs  its  revolution  in  about  1326  mean  solar 
days.  Instead  however  of  giving  the  elements  of  this 
planet  alone,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  sot  down  for  all  the 
four  planets  the  elements  recently  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  1840;  VesIa  being  the  nearest  to  the  sun 
and  Pallas  the  most  distant. 

Elementi  t^f  the  Orbit  qf  Vesta. 
Epoch  1S45,  December  3,  Oh  mean  aitconomical  time  at 


ich. 


Mean  longitude  of  planet  .  t]9°32' 1S"'3']  From  mean 
Longitude  of  perihelion  .  .2.11  2  37  '4  >  equinox  of 
Longitude  of  ascending  node     103  20    3  -4]  the  epoch. 

Inclination 7    9  23  '2 

Angle  of  excenlricity        .      .       5     5  19  ■!> 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  077""4:«i3(;. 
Bemenli  of  the  Orbit  of  Juno. 
EiKich  1845,  February  18,  Ol"  mean  aatrDUomital  lime  at 
Gpcenwioli. 
Mean  longitude  of  planet      .  1 1.">°43'  13"' !  1  From  raenn 
Longitude  of  parihelion    .     .     W    «  M  -3  V  equinox  of 
Longitude  of  ascending  node    170  ry2  2H  -Oj  the  epoch. 
Inclmatioa  ......     13    3     iS   'G 

Angle  of  exceolricity  ...     14  4a  •£&   -7 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  813"-115349. 
Vol.  XXVI,— 2  P 
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Elements  of  the  Orbit  qf  Ceres. 

Epoch  18^(5,  August  17,  0^  mean  astronomical  time  at 

Greenwich. 
jMean  longitude  of  planet      .  327*41'  7" 'Si  From  mean 
Lonptude  of  perihelion    .      .   148  14    6  '2  >  equinox  of 
ix)ngitude  of  ascending  node      80  48  18  '7  J  the  epoch. 

Inclination 10  37    8  -7 

Angle  of  excenti icily       .     .       4  32  58*  9 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  771"  •53786. 

Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  Pallas, 

Epoch  1845,  August  5,  0^  mean  astronomical  time  at 

Greenwich. 
Mean  longitude  of  planet      .  304*^56' 26"- 41  From  mean 
Longitude  of  perihelion   .     .  121  22  43  '5  >  equinox  of 
Longitude  of  ascending  node    172  41  48  'ij  the  epoch. 
Inclination  of  the  orbit     .     .     34  37  40  -2 
Angle  of  excentricity .     .     .     13  54    1   '2 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  709^'*  16607. 

By  the  angle  of  the  excentricitjr  is  meant  the  angle 
which  has  the  excentricity  for  its  sine  ;  accordingly  it  is 
<;onveyed  in  the  preceding  that  the  excentricities  of  the 
planets  are — 

Vesta  .     .     -0887007  Ceres  .     .     '0793237 

Juno    .      .     '2538691  Pallas        .     '2402336 

From  the  given  sidereal  daily  motions,  it  follows  that 
the  semiaxes  of  the  orbits  (that  of  the  earth's  orbit  being 
unity)  are  taken  as  follows  : — 

Vesta    .     .     2-30206  Ceres     .     .     2*76553 

Juno      .     .     2-67057  Pallas  .     .     2-77121 

VESTAL  (*  Virgo  vestalis,'  Ifrriac)^  a  priestess  of  Vesta. 
The  number  of  these  priestesses,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Nimia,  was  four,  two  for  each  of  the  antient 
tribes.  Servius  Tullius,  or,  according  to  others,  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  added  two  more,  to  represent  the  third  tnbe,  or 
Luceres.  In  the  earliest  times  they  were  chosen  by  the 
kings,  but  afterwards  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  had 
the  especial  superintendence  of  everything  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Vesta.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretion  what  girl  he  would  choose,  but  sub- 
sequently whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  sisterhood, 
he  drew  b}[  lot  one  out  of  twenty  select  virgins  in  the 
assembly  (in  concione).  It  might  also  happen  that  a 
parent  offered  his  daughter,  though  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  very  rarely.  After  the  lot  was  drawii,  the 
Pontifex  took  hold  of  the  vircfin,  as  if  she  was  a  prisoner, 
and  having  pronounced  a  certain  solemn  formula,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  atrium  of  Vesta.  Parents  had  no  right 
to  oppose  their  daughter  being  thus  taken  from  them  and 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  goddess,  except  in  three  cases : 
first,  if  one  of  her  sisters  was  already  a  vestal ;  secondly, 
if  the  parents  had  no  more  than  three  children ;  and, 
thirdly,  if  the  father  held  one  of  certain  high  priestly 
offices.  In  these  cases  parents  were  exempt  from  the 
oblie:ation  of  allowing  their  daughter  to  become  a  priestess 
of  Vesta.  The  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  on  which 
alone  a  virgin,  could  be  made  a  vestal  were — 1,  that  her 
father  was  not  carrying  on  a  disreputable  occupation; 
2,  that  her  parents  were  free  and  free-bom,  and  settled  in 
Italy ;  3,  that  both  her  parents  were  alive ;  and,  4,  that 
she  was  neither  younger  than  six  nor  older  than  ten  years. 
From  the  moment  that  a  vestal  virgin  was  chosen  and 
taken  to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  she  was  emancipated  from 
her  father*s  power :  she  required  no  patron  in  any  court  of 
justice,  and  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  property  by 
testament ;  and  if  she  died  without  having  made  a  will, 
her  property  fell  to  the  republic  A  vestal  virgin,  if  once 
appointed,  was  obliged  to  serve  the  goddess  for  thirty 
years.  The  first  ten  years  were  A  period  of  noviciate, 
during  which  they  received  instruction  respecting  the 
various  duties  that  they  had  to  perform.  Then  followed 
ten  years  during  which  they  were  allowed  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  their  office  ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  instnicted  those  who  were  going  through  their  ap- 
prenticeship. After  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years  they 
might,  if  they  liked,  unconsccrate  (exaugurare)  them- 
selves, and  might  many.  This  however  happened  very 
seldom,  and  it  was  considered  unlucky  for  an  ex-vestal  to 
marr}'.  The  habits  which  the  vestals  had  acquired  during  their 
priesthood  generally  induced  them  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  goddess  for  life.  These  virgin  priests  en- 
joyed at  Rome  the  highest  distinctions.    When  they  went 


out  a  Hctor  walked  before  them;  praetorB  and  coonb 
when  they  met  them  lowered  the  faaces,  and  any  chmical 
whom  their  eye  caught  sight  of  was  immediately  set  6«. 
In  the  theatres  honorary  seats  were  set  apart  for  thcB. 
Augustus  however  prohibited  their  beine  present  at  tk 
athletic  games.  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  abolished  tka 
law,  and  permitted  them  to  be  present,  on  the  ground  tki 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  tfai 
Olympic  games.  They  had  an  official  residence  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  salaries  derived  from  estates  of  the  goddea, 
which  were  increased  from  time  to  time.  A  vestal  vrpu, 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Fhnn 
Dialis,  and  in  a  court  of  justice  she  could  not  be  eoo- 
pelled  to  confirm  her  evidence  by  an  oath.  Their  jprayoi 
were  believed  to  be  of  particular  efficacy,  and  wilk  lai 
important  documents  were  often  intrusted  to  their  keep* 
ing.  They  had  also  the  privilege  of  being  bnried  withu 
thepomoerium. 

The  duties  of  the  vestals  were  to  keep  the  fire  on  the 
altar  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  burning,  to  guard  the  sacred 
relics  and  symbols  preserved  in  the  temple,  to  sprinkle tht 
temple  of  the  goddess  every  morning  with  water  from  thi 
Fgerian  well,  and  various  other  things  connected  with  iht 
worship  of  Vesta.  Besides  the  functions  directJy  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Vesta,  they  had  to  perform  in 
the  course  of  the  year  various  others.  Thus,  for  instance, 
they  conducted  the  mysterious  worship  of  the  Bona  Dcs 
on  the  first  of  May,  and  had  to  prepare  the  sacrifice  to  bt 
offered  on  certain  occasions.  If  ever  the  sacred  fire  u 
the  temple  of  Vesta  became  extinct  by  the  carelessnea  of 
a  priestess,  the  neglect  was  atoned  for  by  sacrifices,  tnd 
the  guilty  vestal  was  scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximu 
on  her  naked  back.  The  fire  was  not  rekindled  frtun  t 
common  fire,  but  from  one  produced  by  the  Pontifex  b; 
the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  from  the  ran  of  tiv 
sun  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  and  the  vestal  caaght  it 
In  a  brass  sieve  by  means  of  tinder,  and  thus  carried  it  into 
the  temple.  On  entering  on  the  priesthood  every  vcsiil 
had  to  make  a  solemn  vow  to  keep  her  chastity  pure,  bke 
the  goddess  whom  she  served,  during  the  yean  of  bcr 
priesthood.  A  breach  of  this  vow  was  regarded  n  t 
terrible  crime  and  as  a  fearful  calamity  to  the  whole  taSau 
When  a  vestal  was  found  guilty  by  the  college  of  podift, 
she  was  condemned  to  death  without  having  the  right  (tf 
appeal  to  the  people.  As  nothing  but  death  could  atoot 
for  her  crime,  and  as  it  was  nevertheless  not  allowed  ftr 
any  mortal  to  lay  hands  on  the  priestess  of  Vesta,  she  to 
buried  alive  in  a  subterraneous  \kvM  in  the  Camps 
Sceleratus,  near  the  Colline  gate.  The  moumAil  soleomitf 
on  such  occasions  was  this.  The  guiltv  vestal  was  hud  on 
a  bier,  tied  fast  with  leather  thongs,  ana  covered  in  saeb  a 
manner  that  not  even  the  sound  of  her  voice  could  be 
heard.  In  this  position  she  was  carried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
funeral  j)rocession,  accompanied  by  her  fViends  and  rela- 
tions, amidst  the  dead  silence  of  all  the  people,  to  the  piare 
of  execution  near  the  Colline  gate.  On  her  arrhral  ben 
she  was  relieved  of  her  bands,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  with 
uplifted  hands  said  a  mysterious  prayer,  and  then  con- 
ducted the  veiled  vestal  to  the  ladder  which  led  into  tiie 
tomb.  The  executioner  took  her  down  and  drew  up  the  Isd* 
der ;  and  during  this  process  the  pontiff  and  the  other  prieA 
turned  away  their  faces.  In  her  tomb  the  vestal  foood  a 
couch,  a  lamp,  and  some  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil.  The 
tomb  was  closed  and  covered  over  with  earth  to  a  levd 
with  the  rest  of  the  ground.  The  man  who  had  seduced  a 
vestal  was  scourged  to  death.  Notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment,  Roman  history  has  on  record 
several  instances  in  which  the  punishment  was  infiicted. 
During  the  time  of  the  republic  the  violation  of  chastitr 
on  the  part  of  a  vestal  was  always  visited  bv  the  punialh 
ment  prescribed  by  law,  unless  the  goddess  nerself  inte^ 
posed  m  some  miraculous  manner  to  show  that  her  priestm 
nad  l>een  unjustly  charged  with  the  crime.  Several  in- 
teresting instances  of  this  kind  are  related  by  the  Roman 
historians.  During  the  early  part  of  the  empire  the  con- 
duct of  the  vestals  appears  to  have  become  rather  loose 
since  Domitian  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  law  con- 
cerning it  more  strict. 

^IJpsiiis,  De  J'esta  et  Vestalibus  Slyntagma :  Hartun^ 
Die  Heligion  der  Rtimer/n.^  p.  115,  &c. ;  Giittlini:.  6V- 
schichte  iter  Romischen  Staats  ver/assung^  p.  180,  &i'. 

VESTIBULE,  the  room  which  finit  presents  itself  as 
entering  a  building,  and  which  leads  to  the  othen.    li 
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h  Wtle  more  Ihan  n  mere  pasnage  or  iobhy ;  but 
lanrinn*  »nd  public  bulldinn  U  !VPf]\i«r)tly  raiu1<r 
kpaoioai  nnd  itnkinj;  pArt  iS  Iht-  interior,  lo  nuL-h 
Uit  il  QUJte  or<!rpowen  Uit  ri-Bl,  and  newiis  to 
ID  much  of  the  plan,  FWisiiiK  the  othfr  »part- 
'look  *mall  by  compiuiMn.  lliit  ix  n  tut  cnm- 
f,  whew,  in  ower  to  Linpre*  ut  Hm  flnit  (,'?ance, 
0Mg  onlrnncc  in  mule  a  A<i//  or  f«]ooR,  nnlcM  it 
iHTired  I'Kuludvely  for  itittc  ocuanioiu;  uiil  even 
CtM  it  khould  1>«  w>  treated  w  oot  to  ex«ite  ex 
■tea  tlimigly.  While  thfl  veatibnlp  ouglit  to  bfi 
Id  Wfii^tive,  it  KtimilU  not  promiac  to  much  lu  lu 
etimitx  in  Uie  ([tinerftl  d«zieii.  B«ini;  merely  ui 
'to  them,  if  tlicruld  he  ntlurr  «mi>llfT  than  m  nil 
B  my  of  titt  principal  nttiRg-niuow.  un  wliioli 
KlD  umDtimGS  bedeiiirablc  to  contmct  orilivjde 
tStr  •pacu,  b}'  tnctuii  of  iroIuniiiA  ri^ht  Md  l«n, 
Ic«d  IM  really  lu  ncrten  Ihow  purlionii  uCit  tcotn 

Ks.  tTnleas  there  be  an  aate-vtwllljiile  or  lobby, 
princi[ml  rooro«  thonid  open  imroediateJy  into 
ble.  but  if  llio  p!an  will  ul  nil  admit  of  it,  th«ir 
vld  be  lo  pl&ced  ax  not  tu  be  expoiii;!!  to  view  on 

Kintn  the  houtc;  And  leait  orall  i»  it  dnirAblo 
r  of  «uoh  It  roum  ilioulil  be  immtdiately  Ikeinic 
lev  on«.    N't>verllieli!ii>  Uiera  ought  lo  be  eitbvr 
B  of  vitta  or  itribing  objecl  [m)ridcd  for  that 
ft^>HUi  opvnina  lo  tlie  »uiin:iu«,  n  decorated  nidic, 
.  (hoToii);)i  li^t  iihoiild  be  Avuided  ;  or  ifthero  be 
miow  00  the  side  or  end  Utcintt  Ibe  rntnmcc,  it 
I  >i:  flilcd  w)lb  vtairii'd  drnv.  nrtd  of  coum:  in  acooid- 
iili  llie  slyte  of  arvlilleoliue,    GlawJoon,  on  tlie 
y-,  npcniRic  inti>  n  eonserv«toi\-,  produc*  a  pUaiinc 
n  sDch  Htuation,  and  rntbvr,  tbitn  tliv  oontnuy,  in- 
llio  idts  of  the  extent  of  Ihu  houne.    A  ligbt  t>om 
tt  the  Ihrlh*r  end  of  a  vmtibule  or  coriidor,  ii  like- 
t  ccrbua  to  pfoduue  a  vtrikinK  and  piu1ur«>Mine 
.    Thme  Iiowcver  aw  mallen  no  entirely  oo- 
VWa  UiD  citciini stances  of  the  individual  plan, 
^bnaciutiJe  lo  lav  down  rulcx  for  them ;  but  tliey 
Vravh  (be  architect  ought  )o  bear  in  mind,  for 
^ba  aought  for.  and  rare  b#  taken  to  >>ec>jre  them, 
^  that  might,  with  a  little  xtndy.  be  bruught  in, 
yloobed  or  diiirtgardud.    Vestibule*  admit  of 

J  of  plan  Ihaa  other  rooms,  stid,  among  other 
thtt  Mtmicirclc  may  b«  adopted  witti  great 
ud  etfeet ;  and  being  hardly  ujiplioable  lo  any 
1  9f  loora,  it  aemes  (o  contmti  with  the  titting 
It  and  pit*  a  deuided  charnclvi  (o  the  vestibule. 
If  ia  tue  name  of  that  part  of  a  psfiih  vhnrch 
I  ocde«MticiiI  vealmeulii  are  kept;    and  inat- 
»  nvttinM  of  pari^innert  have  been  usually  held 
QTtiMt  dT l)ic  building  for  parochial  purpuien.  Hu«h 
i  duly  waTsned.  tiave  ac<|iiired  the  name  of  ves- 
"haJ  etan  where  a  building  remotu  from  the 
I  been  erected  for  parochial  meeting*,  it  ia 
'  1.  tnr  ft  wraewhat  «dd  con^ption,  the  i^slry- 
D  tn*  meeting  is  held  in  the  church,  or  even 
g  within  the  pvecincta  of  the  chur<diyard.  the 
il  coutia  vloim  juritdiction  over  the  conduct  of 
nan.    Sir  Witham  Scott  however  makea  this 
:  'lAat  may  he  ehidiag  or  brauJing  in  a  church 
idd  not  be  u)  iu  a  vestry.    The  vestry  is  a  place 
nlnwineBs,  and  the  court  would  not  interpose  fur- 
'^  Btighl  be  neceaury  for  the  preservation  of  due 

eoiUititutJon  and  fnncliotw  of  a  vestry  as  a 
df  panihionera  that  thig  article  is  intended  to 
f^  wlten  it  it  remembered  that  there  are  in  En^- 
j  pan*hea  containing  more  than  30,000  inhabit- 
1  mors  than  lUUMi<^  the  gubjeet  will  not  ueiu 


Mmmon  law  all  rated  inhabitants  of  a  parith 
gbi.  eittwr  periodieaily  or  when  specially  con- 
■nBcot  in  VBktry  for  lh»  affaire  of  the  parith,  and 
rate*  for  tlie  purpose  of 
■    -— '-     But  tins  com- 


it  lucoMiary  paeuniary 

ifea  roeolutioo*  tbey  have  madi 

ngbt  W  been  nodifted  in  many  ways. 

MM>«ui,  which  ha*  voted  the  government   nf 

liahe*   in   a  ««lecl   and    niually  a  self-elected 

Viwrw.  prabably  the  mcccsKira  of  individtialR  to 

|>,  |«mhiunen  at  aomo  previous  time  dr.lcgatcd 

URnenl  of  their  parish   fur  a  slated  and   ihort 

jK  who,  by  the  indiSbrence  and  noglect  of  their 
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conslilucnb,  came  to  hold  permanrntly  the  powen  Dipt 
lemporarily  intnuted  to  Ihcm.  Tlie  mincipB]  art  for  tha 
rR;{iilnltoa  of  tlieae  vatlrics  in  Ibo  TiS  Geo.  lIU  c-  Hit.  It 
requires  that  three  dnn'  rmlirf  ahall  be  given  of  the  huld- 
in^  a  vestry  ,  Ihat  if  the  incumbent  uf  ttie  [lariih  it  luit 
present,  a  ehainnan  ahal!  be  elecleil  bv  ttu-  iiuetinK,  and 
lliat  minutM  of  it>  nrciceading*  alull  oe  kept  and  ui^ied 
by  the  clialrmao  anil  «uch  of  the  paiishinnois  present  a* 
think  lit ;  and  il  girei  to  each  inlwhitant.  pruviiled  lie  baa 

Btid  Ilia  rales,  one  vote,  if  he  is  rated  on  s  rental  under 
)/..  and,  if  on  a  higher  rental,  one  vote  for  cvary  23/.  fur 
whieh  ho  ia  rated,  so  that  no  one  iLOwever  sliall  have  moru 
than  six  votes.  Itii*  act  duei  not  extend  to  p&riahe*  within 
the  City  of  l^undon  or  boroneh  of  Bouthwark. 

2.  Section  SO  of  the  act  1|}  Anne,  c.  II.  give*  lo  i1m 
conuiiiiwioners  ajiptunted  by  Ihat  act  ^for  thi'  purpoto  of 
eivclinj:  fifty  new  i^uiehev  in  London  and  it*  mitftibonr- 
haod)  power  lo  appoint,  under  Iheir  nealn.  with  th*  c-on- 
WHit  of  the  uidinary,  'a  conveninDt  number  of  sufficient 
inhabilanla'  lu  each  ttarudi  created  under  the  act,  to  form 
a  aeUet  vMtry  of  Huch  paritli.  It  veiils  in  liie  rai^oriiy  of 
euch  kctect  vcntry  the  power  to  supply  vacaociea,  and  dve» 
them  all  tlle  power*  of  other  vestries,  The  3U  Gen.  III., 
c.  I'.H.  another  church -building  act  paaMtl  to  explain  imd 
aineiui  the  act  of  the  previous  KMiioii,  give*  a  similar 
power  a  30)  to  the  ooinmiuiionera  under  those  two  acts  to 
appoint,  milh  Ihn  like  cnnscnt.  a  select  vestry  out  of  Uie 
'eubatuotial  inhabiliuils  nf  thediilrict.'  pariah. or  chapolrv. 
for  the  management  of  the  affaim  of  tW  church,  and  the 
election  ot  church  or  chapel  wnrdrna,  vaeaociea  beini;  sup- 
plied by  like  select  veitry  itself;  and  the  lOth  lection  of 
t)io  act  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  72.  confines  the  powen  of  the  ves- 
tryman to  his  own  district  with  rriipect  tn  ecclesiattical 
matteni,  and  provides  Ihat  any  deuci«tiey  (a  lomewlint 
vague  <>xpression  for  an  Act  of  PartiMUent)  In  the  select 
vcitiT  shall  be  supplied  aa  vneancies  have  harotofbr*  Iweu 
fiUeii  up  in  Ilie  vcslries  of  the  particular  pariah.  Local 
acta  have  also  created  veelriea. 

3.  The  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  12  (Sturgea  Botime'i  Aot)» 
enables  eenoraJ  vestries  to  appoint  special  vcalrica,  oon- 
«iding  of  not  more  than  twenly,  or  [en«r  than  five,  pa- 

'  hionera  to  luperiotcnd  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  ovar- 
ere  of  the  poor  being  placed  under  their  auUiorily.  As 
these  special  vtutnes  are  little  more  than  comruitteea  of 
tlie  general  vestries,  to  which  IJiiy  are  respDnsible,  Il  la 
not  iieocsMiiy  to  treat  Ihera  here  I'urther. 

4.  A  fourth  kindofvestryiacreatedby  Iand9Wm.  IV.. 
tXl  (Sit  John  HobhouseS  Act).    Tlie  aaoptimi  of  (kla 

act  ia  lel^  to  the  discretion  of  each  particular  pariali ;  but 
rural  parishes  of  les  than  ttOO  mted  nouselloldera  are  how- 
ever excluded  from  its  opemtion.  In  order  to  apply  Ih* 
net  to  any  parish,  either  onc-liflh.  or  else  filly,  of  tha 
rated  parishioners  must  siifu  a  renuiuitJon  to  the  chuK-h< 
n  ardena  lo  lake  the  votes  of  the  pon&liioneia  for  or  against 
it*  adoption.  The  churehw&rdenaniiivl  affix  on  the  church- 
doom  a  notice  of  such  requisition,  appointing  three  daya 
for  receiving  the  writlcn  declaration*  of  the  parishioners ; 
nil  the  inliabitanls  may  vote  who  are  rated  lo  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  have  paiil  all  [Muochial  rates  (excepting 
thosedue  within  SIX  months previons  to  the  time  uf  votingi; 
and  if  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  bcini;  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  rale-pnyen,  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  act.  it 
becomes  the  law  for  the  election  of  veetiymen  and  audi- 
tors of  accounts  in  tlial  parish :  if  the  act  ia  rejected,  its 
adoption  cannot  be  again  proposed  until  ancr  an  interval 
of  three  yearn.  When  the  act  has  been  adopted,  the 
parishioners  who  have  been  rated  one  year  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  meet  on  some  day  in  May  (21  days'  notice  having 
been  previoualv  given  on  the  church-doorsV  and  elect  out 
of  the  resident  liouseholdors  aasesBed  upon  an  annual  rental 
of  not  teiw  than  ten  pounds  (or  if  the  parish  is  in  the  Cily 
of  London,  or  contains  more  than  nlOO  resident  house- 
holdere,  upon  an  annual  rental  of  40/,)  jieiaons  as  vestry- 
men, in  the  proportion  of  twelve  for  eveiy  thousand  rated 
householders:  but  the  number  of  vestrymen  is  never  to 
exceed  120.  The  election  may,  if  five  pariahionets  do 
roand  it,  be  made  by  ballot,  to  be  taken  on  the  Ihreo  fill- 
lowing  days.  Afterwanjs,  one-lhird  of  Die  vestry  Roes  out 
of  office  in  rotation  annually,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  the  method  already  described  :  five  is  a  quorum  of  Ihe 
smallest,  and  nine  of  the  larjreat  vestry.  The  incnrabent 
of  tlle  parish  is  entitled  er-ojft(^io  to  be  a  member  of  tite 
vestrv ;  indeed  the  rector  of  the  pariib  ia  supposed  to  bt 
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entitled  to  preside  at  vestries,  but  by  what  authority,  otner 
thjEui  aa  implied  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
the  provision  already  cited  from  the  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  69, 
is  not  very  manifest.  This  act  also  prescribes  that  the 
parish  accounts  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
the  parishioners ;  and  that  on  the  day  of  electing  vestry- 
men the  rate-payers  shall  elect,  out  of  persons  ^vith  the 
same  qualification  as  is  necessary  for  vestrymen,  five 
auditors  of  the  accounts,  who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  vestry,  or  concerned  in  any  contract  with  the 
parish.  These  are  to  audit  the  accounts  every  half- 
year,  and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  vestrj-  clerk  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
audit,  and  distributed  to  the  rate-payers  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling  each  cop^.  A  statement  is  also  to  be  made  out 
annually,  for  the  inspection  of  the  parishioners,  of  all  the 
estates  and  charitable  foundations  of  the  parish,  their  na- 
ture and  application. 

The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  see  to  and  provide  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice  of  the  church  and  the 
due  administration  of  public  worship;  to  elect  church- 
wardens [Churchwardens]  ;  to  present  for  appointment 
fit  persons  as  overseers  of  the  poor  [Overseer]  ;  to  ad- 
minister such  estates  and  other  property  as  belong  to  the 
parish ;  and  in  some  cases,  under  local  acts,  to  superintend 
the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy  rates 
for  those  purposes. 

The  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by  a  vestry  is  a  manda- 
mus from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  directed  to  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  perform  the  particular 
act,  or  in  some  cases  by  an  ordinary  process  against  him, 
or  by  a  process  against  the  churchwardens  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

VESUVIAN.    [Idocrase.] 

VESU'VIUS  (written  also  by  the  Romans  Vesevus,  and 
by  Strabo  Ovitr<Tovioi\  a  mountain  situated  east  of  the 
bay  and  east-south-east  of  the  city  of  Naples,  celebrated 
for  many  centuries  as  one  of  the  principal  and  most  active 
volcanoes  of  Europe.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  variable, 
according  to  the  condition  in  which  eruptions  leave  the 
crater ;  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  the  figure  of  the 
mountain,  though  in  a  general  sense  alwa^'s  conical, 
changes  from  time  to  time.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  top  of  Vesuvius  had  become  *  a  rough 
and  rocky  plain,  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scoriae, 
and  cut  by  numerous  fissures,  from  which  ctbuds  of  vapour 
were  evolved.'  But  by  the  violent  eruptions  of  October, 
1822,  this  was  all  thrown  out,  and  replaced  by  a  vast  ellip- 
tical gulf  or  chasm  three  miles  in  circumference,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  longest  diameter,  and  perhaps 
2000  feet  in  depth.  More  than  800  feet  of  the  summit  of 
the  antient  cone  were  carried  away  by  the  explosions,  and 
the  height  of  the  mountain  was  thus  reduced  from  4000  to 
3200  feet.    (Lyell.) 

Such  changes  of  height  and  form  appear  to  have 
occurred  previously.  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  that  the  pre- 
sent cone  of  Vesuvius  may  be  regarded  as  of  modern  date, 
the  result  of  modem  volcanic  action,  while  the  mountain 
called  '  Somma,'  which  surrounds  for  half  a  circle,  with  a 
precipitous  e8caq)ment,  the  true  peak  of  Vesuvius,  is  part 
of  the  antient  large  crateriform  cone  described  by  the 
Roman  historians,  the  summit  and  part  of  the  side  of 
this  antient  cone  being  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
year  79  a.d. 

The  history  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  goes  not  back  into 
such  remote  antiquity  as  that  of  iEtna,  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  guiding  the  speculative  researches  of  geologists 
into  the  .nature  and  situation  of  the  internal  fires  which 
Irom  time  to  time  burst  forth  in  old  volcanic  vents,  or 
shake  these  and  other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  witli  the 
fearful  throes  of  the  earthquake. 

The  history  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  has  been  traced 
by  several  writers,  especially  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  *  Treatise 
on  Volcanoes,'  and  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  •  Principles  of  Greology.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  record  exists  of  an  actual 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  prior  to  the  Christian  sera.  Diodonis 
Siculus  notices  (iv.  21)  that  it  has  '  many  signs  of  having 
been  buminje^  in  antient  times ; '  and  Strabo  infers  its 
igneous  origin  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  (p.  247,  ed. 
Casaub.) ;  but  the  slopes  were  richly  cultivated  and  pro- 
verbially fertile  (•  frequens  amcenitas  or«,'  Pliny ;  Virgil, 
Georg,  li.  224),  though  the  top  was  a  rough,  sterile,  slightly 
concave  plain,  in  wliich  Spartacus  was  besieged  by  the 
Komaa  army.    CFlorus,  iii.  20.) 


^tna  was  active  while  Vesuvius  was  tranquil,  tcii  en^ 
tions  being  recorded  of  the  former  in  the  nve  rentiHWi 
before  Christ. 

In  the  year  a.d.  63  the  long-dormant  volcano  savclht 
first  symptoms  of  renewed  M^itation  in  an  earttiqnaki. 
which  occasioned  considerable  damage  to  many  of  tW 
cities  in  its  vicinity,  amongst  others  to  Pompeii.'  In  tk 
month  of  August,  a.d.  79,  occurred  the  fint  and  periiip 
the  greatest  of  all  the  recorded  eruptions  of  Vecunu^  ^^ 
scribed  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Tadtih, 
which  records  the  deatli  of  Pliny  the  naturaliil.  (Tlic 
whole  of  the  narrative  is  given  under  the  article  Punr 
THE  Elder.)  The  cities  of  Stabise,  Pompeii,  andHr 
laneum  were  overwhelmed  by  showers   of   cindcn 

loose  fragments,  no  lava  having  been  ejected  on  this  c 

sion.  Other  eruptions  succeeded  in  203,  472,  512.  €tf» 
993,  and  1036,  which  last  is  said  to  be  the  first  which  wm 
attended  by  an  ejection  of  lava.  Eruptions  were  renewal 
in  1049,  1138  (or  1139),  1306,  1500,  and  1631.  Thw 
long  intervals  of  rest  in  Vesuvius  corresponded  in  paitli 
perfods  of  extraordinary  activity  in  iCtna,  which  Iroin  the 
twelfth  century  has  never  been  long  tranquil.  Eniptioni 
happened  however  in  some  other  part  of  the  volcanic  tiad 
around  Naples,  as  of  the  Solfatara  in  1198,  of  Mount 
Epomeo  in  Ischia  in  1302,  and  the  Monte  Niioro  in  153b. 
Tlie  eruption  of  1631  was  very  destructive  on  tbejpopuloui 
side  of  Vesuvius  toward  the  bay  of  Naples.  Eruptioai 
succeeded  in  1660,  1G82,  1694,  1698,  from  w)uch  time  tu 
the  present,  phenomena  of  this  nature  have  been  repealed 
very  frequently,  so  as  to  seldom  leave  any  interval  of  rm 
exceeding  ten  years.  Sometimes  this  mountain  has  flamad 
twice  within  a  few  months. 

Tlie  eruption  of  1737  gave  forth  lava  currents,  whiek 
passed  through  Torre  del  Greco  into  the  sea,  the  ulid 
contents  being  estimated  at  33,587,058  cubic  feet  Ii 
1794  the  lava  followed  the  same  course,  and  amounted  ts 
46,098,766  cubic  feet.  Well  then  may  the  antienU  hue 
remarked  that  Vesuvius  appeared  to  have  given  out  man 
than  its  own  volume  of  earthy  matter,  a  fact  which  Seaca 
has  explained  by  regarding  this  mountain  as  funtilMm^ 
the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the  internal  fire.  In  the 
various  eruptions  of  this  mountain,  currents  of  mcItcJ 
rock,  torrents  of  heated  water,  clouds  of  ashes  and  scont. 
and  great  volumes  of  steam  and  gases  have  at  difecot 
times  been  observed.  The  force  with  which  the  subtemaeii 
agencies  operate  during  their  paroxysmal  excitemeol  n^ 
be  judged  of  by  the  height  to  which  stones  have  been  pn- 
jected  and  the  distance  to  which  they  have  been  thron. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  heig:ht  to  which  stones  aai 
scoris  have  been  thrown ;  by  counting  the  seconds  of  tiae 
which  stones  have  occupied  in  falling  (II'O  ^^  ^omt  csmi. 
it  appears  that  considerable  masses  have  been  thrown  Wk 
feet  high ;  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  their  being  thrown  M 
half  the  height  of  the  cone  above  it.  Stones  of  slbs.  ii 
weight  fell  on  Pompeii  in  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  wbik 
masses  of  an  ounce  weight  overwhelmed  Stabise ;  and  ia  t 
later  eruption  fine  ashes  were  transported  by  the  wiadi 
even  to  Constantinople. 

.  Of  such  materials,  lava  currents  radiating  from  fiimci 
in  the  mountain  side,  dry  ashes  falling  in  partially  cot- 
centric  sheaths  round  the  volcanic  vent,  and  similar  ashn 
mixed  with  and  re-arranged  by  water,  consist  the  eooicil 
mass  and  the  expanded  base  of  Vesuvius,  as  well  as  tke 
more  antient  Somma.  They  seem  to  be  accumulatai 
from  the  volcanic  action,  mounds  naturally  and  ncect" 
sarily  resulting  from  the  ejected  materials,  or,  in  theorttieil 
language,  they  are  *  cones  of  eruption*  rather  than  *crslta 
of  elevation.*  Across  these  mingled  materials  pan  djrkci 
of  lava  of  various  degrees  of  compactness,  filling  cncki  «r 
irregularly  ramified  cavities,  nearly  as  some  trap-dykes  ii 
in  stratified  rocks. 

Amon^  the  minerals  reco^pised  in  the  igneous  producto 
of  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  augite  or  pyroxene  is  perhaps  UN 
most  abundant,  and  is  associated  with  felspar,  lencila 
mica,  olivine,  titaniferous  iron,  meionite,  idociase,  and 
many  other  substances,  even  to  the  number  of  100.  Then 
are  mostly  collected  from  the  masses  presumed  to  hsie 
been  ejected  from  Mount  Somma,  which  also  yield  graoulir 
limestone,  the  nearest  calcareous  rock  which  rises  to  tte 
surface  of  the  country  being  in  the  Apennines.  The  cm* 
talline  character  of  this  limestone  may  be  the  effect  of  tm 
internal  heat. 

The  reader  will  find  ample  detaiil  and  references  oi 
Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples  gmeiallj  is 
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'thuliDtijli  wotL  imVoIcuioctond  Mr.  I.yuJl's  Prinripl'n 
Otutitgj/.    {Mts/,;  HkBcuLANKUM ;  PoMrKit;  I'uw 

'KTOH.     [TARti;  ViciK«.] 

rmrWlU.  PIETRa  Iwm  of  »  nobk  fcmily  tl  Flo- 
~  t  l-tm.  sludiixl  rliUMcfJ  lilerature  in  hu  nntivt^ 
_.  d  tderwardiJiiwnl  ]»iai.  He  went  to  Rome  with 
'nhlivc  Francisco  Vi'llori.  on  uehmioii  to  Pope  Cle- 
Bt  Vll.  On  hu  rrluni  to  FlorcDce  hf  joined  the 
Bbliatn  purty  which  drovi>  itviuy  the  Mrdici  in  IB-27- 
I  nliLliici  FnuxiMco  anil  Paolo  Vetluri  aelvd  it  vu- 
i:  mnJ  even  (a.\*e  port  in  thoK  tnmnftclions.  When 
iKoTChRrlvH  V.  HubJued  FloriitiPc  uiid  gave  it  to 
t  AltuMUidro  do'  ModiLt.  Piulro  Vcllori  retiied  to 
couMi;  and  applied  liinuulf  entirely  to  litiidy.  lie 
1ianl4  wont  to  KoniP,  until  lie  wus  recfttU-d  tu  t'lo- 
ff  In'  llie  duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  apuointed  him  pro- 
it  W  I«tin  and  Creek  literature.  He  remiiiiied  m»nj- 
t  in  Dial  chair,  which  \ik  filled  with  ^at  repu- 
lon.  Hi!  publutied  edilinns  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Vsrro, 
hut,  of  ins  Roman  writers  on  agriciillure,  as  well  as 
.QtttV  Icxl  of  jKachylus,  oflhe  'Electra'  of  Euripides, 
rveral  dialoiruKi  of  Plata  and  Aristotle,  and  other 
lit  wrrtpMi.  He  wrote  commentttriea.  in  Latin,  on  the 
Ea  oT  AriitoUe,  and  or  Ihe  book  on  elocution  of  Deme- 
:  PluiUrDUii.  He  wrote  in  Ihe  same  language  his 
tlB  Lectinn«ii,'  in  thirty-etg-ht  books,  in  which  he  ex- 
IB  and  mmtnent*  upon  nitmeious  paasseen  of  auliuit 
lit,  and  alao  several  oraliont.  In  Italian  he  wrote 
on*  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
of  ihe  emperor  Maximilian  II,  He  also  wrote  xeventl 
JI  poemxin  Italian,  and  *  didactic  treatise  on  Ihe  culti- 

Kon  of  the  oliv*-tr«c, '  Trallato  dclle  I^odi  e  della  Coiti- 
ons deirll  Uli*i.'  Florence,  1574,  often  reprinted  and 
H-'h  valued.     Maiiy  of  his  letler>i  are  inserted  in  the  voU 
I  uf  the  ■  Prow  Rorentine '  and  in  other  collecllons. 
i  waa  one  of  tllc  most  accomplished  seholara  of  a 
rncd  a^e.     He  died  at  Florence  in  December,  1&83. 
EIr&tiiMehi,  Sloria  dflla  Lflltratum  Ilalianti ;  C^jmiani, 
'i  iMIa  Lrtteralura  Jlaliana.) 
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^lADl'CT  IB  Uie  name  nstially  applied  to  such  an 
rt»e  bridge  or  >«riea  of  arches  as  may  be  erected  for 
tVurpoH!  of  conducting  a  nwd  or  railway  above  Ihe 
M  <W  the  ^tind.  in  enmiiig  a  valli-y  or  a  thickly  inha- 

d  diatrict,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  ititer- 
Bnee  vrilh  previously  exi«ting  lines  of  coram unical ion, 

rthr  •peaking,  a  simiJai  siruclure  for  supporting  a  na- 
„tble  eaoal  i*  also  a  viaduct,  although  it  u  more  com- 

llly  ealled  an  aqucditei  or  aqueduet-bridge ;  and  there 

ru«  to  benu  better  reaaon  for  applying  the  name  via- 
merrly  to  a  road  supported  on  arches,  and  not  to  an 
Nnkmctit  or  even  an  excavation  formed  for  a  line  of 
1,  than  U)«te  k  for  Ihe  similar  limitation  of  the  term 
medoct.  [AijPanrcT,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204.] 
Many  dmimdances,  such  as  Ihe  value  of  land,  the  na- 
«  of  Ihv  Roil.  and  the  quantity  funii*hed  by  neighbinir- 
[fxestaUona,  must  he  taken  into  account  in  calciilaling 
I  «umparalk«e  es)ienac  uf  elevating  a  road  or  rnilway  to 
riven  Wght  by  an  embankment  or  by  a  viaduct.  In 
VBB.TJ  caMs  an  embankment  ia  the  cheapest,  unless  the 
•alioa  be  very  canMdcrable ;  but  beyond  ft  certain 
|il,  which  must  be  ascertained  in  each  individual  case 
k  connideration  of  such  circumslaiices  as  are  indicated 
:,  a  viaduct  will  be  cheaper ;  and  its  superior  eco- 

fewilI  increase  in  an  accelerating  ratio  with  every 
^  _  r  increase  of  elevation.  Supposing,  for  example, 
It  an  embankment  is  fonnd  to  be  the  cheapest  up  to  the 
i|^  of  30  feet,  it  would  be  far  otherwise  were  the  eleyg- 
I  increajied  lo  (XI  feet.  Taking  the  slope  of  the  sides 
'\Jt  embaukment  at  two  horizontal  to  one  verlicaJ,  the 
h  of  land  retmired  for  the  base  would  be,  allowing  30 
Foe  Iha  widlii  of  the  load.  in  the  one  case  150  feet, 
in  U>e  other  270  feet ;  while  the  transverse  sectional 
vrould  be  increased  newly /ourybW.  being  300  square 
■  ia  (ha  former,  and  1000  square  yards  in  the  lat- 
itw.  In  addition  to  theae  grand  items  of  enlarged  ex- 
ttw  ca»t  of  culverts  and  bridges  for  communication 


t 


Twk  of  accident  byalips.   In  a  viaduct,  _ 

',  the  tncrcastd  width  of  base  required  would  be  but 


liifling,  the  capenuve  majionry  of  Ihr  nrchee  ttl«i 

would  remain  nearly  Uie  nanie',  ami  alinoul  tho  only  differ 
once  of  coDtwouldbettiat  o<-c*aion«din-lhe  mcrea«ad  ele- 
vation of  the  piet«,  and  by  a  imall  addition  lo  Ibeii 
Htren^h. 

The  superior  advanlana  of  a  viaduct  beiii|!  determined, 
it  remains  lo  ascertain,  by  a  caret\il  comparison  of  ioeul 
and  olher  circumstances,  what  malerial  it  may  be  most  ad- 
visable to  eniploy,  and  what  proportions  it  may  be  uiost 
economical  lo  adopt  lor  the  ari-bc*  and  pier*.  Tlieie  are 
points  upon  which  mueh  diverKiiy  of  opinion  eusbi  umonx 
engineers ;  and  in  many  ciwea  the  desire  to  produce  ^^url^^ 
or  grand  and  extraordhiary  character  Iiaa  led  to  the  adop- 
tion nf  nrehea  of  much  larger  span  than  a  due  repaid  to 
econom}'  would  warmnl.  in  a  paper  on  tliis  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Railway  Times'  for  October  IS,  1M12,  some 
valuable  data  aie  collected  respecting  Ilie  dimenoioiu  and 
cost  of  Ihe  ]irineipal  railway  viaducts  erected  in  this  coun- 
try, which  may  aerve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  sucji 
structures,  and  a  rule  for  calculating  it  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  purpose  of  a  rough  eslimatw.  From  these  it  appeaoi 
that  the  viaduct  acmsn  the  valley  of  the  Weaver,  on  the 
line  of  Ihe  Grand  ilunctiun  Rnihvay.  which  was  one  of  llie 
earliest  viaducts  erected  of  tumiloi'  dimensions.  coosisUot 
twenty  segmonlal  arches  of  W  feel  span,  is  14&1  feet  long, 
Bi  feel  in  mean  height  from  Uie  foundation  to  the  top  oi 
Ihe  jjarepefs,  and  30  feel  in  mean  width  abova  ground. 
Tlie  cubical  or  solid  cnnlent  given  by  these  dimensions 
amounts  to  about  13a,0U7  cubie  yards,  and  as  the  expendi- 
tare  was  03,103/.,  the  cost  was  about  7v- tbf.  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  viaduct.  The  Weaver 
viaduct  is  built  of  stone,  upon  piled  foundations ;  but  Hmi- 
!ar  slruelurea  of  brick,  «hen  estimated  in  the  same  way. 
ajipear  lu  have,  in  many  cases,  eoil  about  as  much  for  every 
ciibic  vord  of  space  occupied  bylhein.  TheStuckport  via^ 
duct,  for  example,  upon  the  Manchester  and  Birmiogliam 
railway,  a  plain  mibstanlial  structure  of  briolt  and  stone, 
conatsuiig  of  lwenly-*ix  aemicircular  arcbei,  twenly-two  of 
which  are  of  03  feet  span,  cost,  according  to  the  above 
mode  of  computalion,  ft,  7d.  per  cubic  yaixl ;  its  extreme 
length  being  1792  feet,  its  mean  height  90  feet,  an4  widtli 
32  feet.  At  the  point  where  this  viaduct  crosses  the  river 
Mersey  the  rails  are  about  120  feet  above  Ihe  foundation. 
and  the  lop  of  Ihe  parapet  is  1 1 1  feet  above  the  water.  To 
account  Ibr  the  neailv  equal  cost  of  these  viaducts,  not- 
withstanding Ihe  ditttrence  of  th>'  materials,  it  is  stated 
Ihat  Ihe  piers  and  openings  in  the  Weaver  viaduct  are  as 
8  to  eo,  white  those  of  the  Stockport  viaduct  are  as  10  to 
63 ;  and  also  that  expense  was  saved  in  the  foundation  of 
■  ;  former  by  the  use  of  piling.  The  Dane  viaduct,  also 
.._  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway,  though  si< 
niilar  in  dimensions  to  that  at  Stockport,  being  1717  feet 
long,  88  feet  3  inches  in  mean  height,  31  feet  wide,  and 
-  ■      ■         diesofK  ■ 


iving  twenty-three  semicircular  ai 


)fB3  feet  span,  eosi 


only  6*.  3d.  per  cubic  yanl ;  a  deeiee  of  cheap! 
counted  for  by  its  being  almost  entirely  coostnietcd  of  brick, 
and  by  its  construclion  being  intrusted  to  Ihe  same  con- 
tractor as  the  Stockport  viaduct,  and  ils  dewgn  so  arranged 
that  the  centering  and  eipenave  carpentry  required  for  the 
one  wight  be  snosequently  removed  and  made  use  of  for 
the  other.  Another  brick  viaduct  upon  Ihe  same  line 
consisting  of  eleven  semicircular  arches  of  40  feet  span, 
and  having  a  mean  height  of  73,  and  width  of  28  feet,  cost 
no  more  than  6».  per  cubic  yaid.  Among  the  other  via 
ducts  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to  if 
that  over  the  Avon  valley,  at  Rugby,  on  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway ;  a  structure  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  brick,  and  which  nevertheless  cost  7).  A^d.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  length  of  this  viaduct  is  720  feel,  ila 
tiean  height  51  feet,  and  mean  width  30}  feet ;  and  ill 
comparatively  high  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  semiellip 
tical  form  of  the  arches,  which  requires  a  considerable  en. 
eess  of  brickwork  in  the  haunches,  and  by  the  dispropor- 
tionale  extent  oftheirapan,  which  is  50  feet,  compared  with 
the  height  of  the  viaduct.  The  Anker  viaduct,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby  Railway,  at  Tamworth.  consisting 
of  19  arches  of  30  feet  span,  and  one  oblique  Brch  of  60 
feet  span,  and  of  the  mean  height  of  45  feet,  cost  Be.  4rf. 
per  cnbic  yard;  but  here,  independent  of  the  in. 
crease  of  expense  by  the  large  oblique  arch,  some 
of  the  foundations  were  unusually  cosily ;  and,  owing  lo 
local  ci.cumstanee*.  the  viaduct  was,  with  the  exception 
of  the  arches,  entirely  built  of  stone,  and  rather  profnaelj 


ornamented.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  mean*  exUteJ 
of  cwrying  out  suth  a  comparison,  bo  as  to  embrace  r;iil- 
way  viaducts  of  every  matenal  and  variety  of  conBtruclioii  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  author  of  tbc  above  p^ipet 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  eost  of  only  one  of  the  viaduet^  on 
the  Great  Western  Railtvay,  whith,  if  founded  on  acciirat  c 
data,  appears  to  shon  strongly  the  impolicy  of  adoplin^ 
arches  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  of  an  ellipiical 
form.  The  structure  referred  to  is  the  Whamcliffe  viaaut  I, 
at  Hanwell,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  8^  fi.-i. 
the  mean  height  8§  feet,  and  the  width  35  feet  wiiitli 
dimen^ons  make  the  cubical  contents  91.737  yards.  TiL<.' 
arches  are,  as  intimated  above,  semi-elliptieal,  and  of  70 
feet  span,  and  the  structure  is  composed  of  brick  and  stanu. 
chiefly  the  former ;  and  as  the  expenditure  is  stated  lu 
have  been  fAOOO/.,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  appears  to  have 
been  about  I2t. 

Sereral  engineers  have,  of  late,  strongly  recommenilt-ii 
the  use  of  limber  in  lieu  of  brick  or  stone  for  the  consl  mc* 
tion  of  large  viaducts,  on  the  score  of  economy;  but.  so 
far  as  a  judgment  may  be  pronouiised  from  the  instaTicis 
quoted  in  conipai-ison  with  the  above,  the  caving  of  ex- 
pense does  not  appear  to  be  so  important  as  might  be  ^tui^- 
ceived.  At  the  point  where  the  Birmingham  and  DiTl;y 
Railway  crosses  tne  junction  of  the  rivers  Tame  andTrtuf. 
there  is  a  hridi;e  or  viaduct  compiosed  entirely  of  tini[>fi'. 
1286  feet  long,  33  feet  high  on  an  average,  and  29  li'ot 
wide,  in  which,  owing  lo  the  inconsiderable  height,  I  lie 
openings  arc  of  only  20  feet  span ;  yet  the  cost  of  thii 
bridfre  averaged  7*.  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  from  whidi  ii 
would  appear  that,  exeeptmg  in  similar  cases,  where  ilic! 
expense  of  coffer-dams  is  nvoidi'd  by  the  use  of  timber.  ;i 
wooden  bridge  has  no  claim  to  preference  on  the  ground  i;l' 
superior  cheapness.  The  ^Villi^gton  Dean  viaduct,  one  oi 
the  extraordinary  limber-arched  bridges  erected  by  Mr. 
Green  for  tlic  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  railway,  t'oii* 
sisling  of  seven  arches,  varying  from  1 13  lu  128  feet  apiii), 
and  of  the  mean  height  of  73  feel,  and  width  of  2i  feet, 
cost  2i,0OUl.,  or  7i-  id.  per  cubic  yaid.  Tlic  piers  of  iliis 
viaduct  are  of  stone,  and  the  arches  consist  of  ribs  foirnfil 
of  planks  laid  over  each  other,  with  the  joints  careiully 
hrokeiT,  »o  as  to  form  massive  arcs,  each  consisting  oi  •>.'■ 
vera)  laminte  of  planks,  and  being  far  stronger  thaji  atojid 
piece  of  timber,  supposing  il  had  beenposuble  to  proiiiii' 
such  of  the  rec[uisite  dimensions.    A  viaduct  on  Ihe  i.ami; 

Einciple  has  been  verv  recently  eonslrutled  over  the  i  ivt.'r 
Iherow,  fur  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Kailnay,  luii- 
sisting  of  llirce  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  1-fO  fi-i-t 
■pan,  while  the  wcxlcni  and  eastern  arches  are  133  and 
I2D  feet,  respectively.  Ttie  arches  are  all  of  the  tame 
radius,  in  order  to  equalize  the  tlimst  on  the  picts,  and  tlio 
versed  sine  of  the  ceiilre  arch  is  -HI  feet.  Each  areh  (.oii- 
sists  of  three  rit)s,  !i  feet  in  depth,  composed  of  Ihree4iic]i 
planks,  previously  rendered  impervious  to  dry-rot  by  im- 
mersion ill  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  further  se- 
cured froni  dfcay  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  bioivrj 
paper,  dipped  in  tar,  between  each  layer  of  planks.  The 
centre  ribs  are  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  those  at  Ihe  adcs. 
I  foot  10  inches  each.  The  total  heiirht  of  this  extranrdj- 
nary  bridge,  from  the  foundation,  is  13G  feet ;  its  tolul 
length  is  filHi  feet ;  and  its  cost  was  about  SS,000/.,  but  we 
do  not  possess  data  sufficient  for  comparing  it  accuratel) 
with  the  viaducts  previously  mentioned.  As  a  proof  of  thi' 
general  ex  pensive  nets  of  limber  bridges  however  it  in:iy 
be  mentioned  that  a  bridge  erected  for  Iho  Paris  uful 
Kouen  Railway  at  Beions,  across  two  branches  of  thi' 
liver.  Seine,  consisting  of  ten  limber  arehes  on  stone  pji;~ 
cost  about  81.  dd.  per  cubic  yard. 
The  construction   of  timber   bridges  or  viaducts  e.i    :: 

Eeculior  modificalion  of  the  suspension  principle  has  Ih  >  n 
riefly  alluded  to  under  SusPKNxio.i-IiiiiDCE,  vol.  xx'\i'\.. 
p.  333 ;  and  Stevenson,  in  his  '  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Eni:l- 
ueering  of  North  America'  (p.  231,  Sec.),  describes  anottur 
form  of  timber  bridge  which  lias  been  much  used  on 
American  railways  under  the  name  of  Town's  pati'U  , 
.all ice-bridge,  iu  some  cases  fur  spans  of  as  umch  as  I.ai 
feet.  In  this  kind  of  bridge  Ihe  roadway  is  supported  [<>  ! 
a  scries  of  laltice-hke  frames  of  timber,  arranged  in  |. : 
rallel  vortical  planes,  and  extending  continuously  from  <  :  ! 
to  end  of  the  \iaducl,  simply  resting  upon  the  picts,  wl...  !i  1 
may  safely  be  made  slender  and  far  apart,  because  the  (  '. 
•truction  of  the  laitices  or  trusses  eftectually  prevenis .  . ,  1 
Utei»l  itnin  ivhich  might  lend  to  overturn  them.    Oni'  lii  { 


these  viaducts  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railoaj 
is  1100  feet  long,  and  is  supported  by  ten  stone  pie:^ 
Long's  patent  frame-bridge,  in  which  the  timber  tniM* 
are  above  instead  of  underneath  the  roadway,  is  also  miKh 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Lieutenant  Lecount,  in  the  article  '  Viaduct.'  in  Hii 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  EncyclopKdift  Britannica.'  dclu't 
at  considerable  length  the  matters  to  be  atteTtded  To  11 
preparing  contracts  for,Bnd  in  superintending  the  erectjo- 
of,  viaducts,  which,  from  their  importance,  are  fnquenl.'y 
let  as  independent  works. 

It  is  always  important,  but  especially  when  Ihe  inbet 
of  viaducts  are  to  oe  converted  into  warehoiiaei  or  dwtH- 
ing-houses,  as  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  the  Greet- 
wich,  Blackwall,  and  a  few  other  railways,  to  render  ttxii 
impervious    to  water.     This  is  sometimes  efTecleil  U 

Biddling  with  clay,  a  mode  which  seldom  fails  if  well  ioat. 
raining  by  means  of  pipes  passing  through  Ihe  pienhii 
been  tried,  but  Lecount  states  that  it  has  failed.  A  plu 
which  has  been  found  successful  is  to  cost  the  arches  villi 
a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  lime,  or  with  coal-tar  alone,  ia 
which  case  the  tar  should  be  previoualy  boiled  for  tea « 
twelve  hours  lo  evaporate  the  water  and  ammoniajt^ 
liquor  which  it  contains.  The  surface  of  the  bncLoirrk 
should  be  swept  clean  before  applying  the  tar,  and  it 
should  not  be  laid  on  in  wet  weather.  Asplialt  has  been 
used  in  several  insiances,andwith  the  most  perfect  succna. 
but  it  is  more  expensive  than  coal-tar:  the  archei  of  tht 
Greenwich  Railway  viaduct,  which  were  originally  errrtnl 
without  any  efficient  protection  against  the  percolatLODo' 
water,  have  been  rendered  dry  by  the  apolicalion  of  th* 
cement.  Coating  the  arches  witn  ahect-Iead  is  anclhc* 
very  efficient  cure,  but  too  expensive  for  ordinaiy  use. 

VIANA.       [ESTRK  DuBttO  B  MlNHO.l 

VIAUEGCIO.     [Lucc.^.] 

VIATKA  (Wiitka,  or  Wiiitzk),  ui  extensive gorenuM! 
of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Casan,  in  Aiiatic  Russia,  ia  situattd  bt- 
tween Ki-SO'and OClj'N.  lat. and ii5° 46' and  54"  E.  long,  lit 
area  is  Q2,ri00  square  miles,  and  the  population  l,3aUW 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vologda,  on  the  eait  bj 
Perm,  on  the  south  by  Orenburg  and  Caiian,  and  on  tb 
west  by  Coslroma.  Tlic  country  is  covered  by  branches  j 
the  Ural  mountains  and  by  morasses,  some  of  whirliiR 
many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  there  aie  sk 
immense  forests.  Tlie  climate  is  cold  and  inciemeft 
cspeciallv  in  the  northern  portion  of  Ihe  country,  bul  ni» 
bnoua.  The  soil  is  in  general  clay  or  moor,  with  no  con- 
siderable tract  of  rich  mould,  except  on  Ihe  banks  of  I« 
Kama,  which  rises  in  the  north  [wrt  of  Ihe  govcnmif6 
but  soon  enters  that  of  Perm,  through  which  it  flows  fioa 
north  to  south :  it  then  runs  along  Ihe  ■outh-roslera  &«■■ 
tier  next  lo  part  of  Perm  and  Casan.  The  principal  htb  ■ 
the  Viiktka,  which  rises  near  Ihe  source  of  the  Kama,  ui 
with  various  windings  traverses  the  government  fi^ 
north  to  south,  and  falls  into  Ihe  Kama  at  the  south-wedn 
comer  of  the  province.  It  receives  in  its  coune  tbt 
Tschepza,  Mclscheda,  Malmyschko,  Schosma,  CholuwUi 
and  several  other  rivers. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabiiuts: 
and  notwithstanding  Ihe  rigour  of  Ihe  climate,  Ihe  anaail 
produce  ia  not  only  sufficient  for  the  home  coiumnptioD, 
but  leaves  a  considerable  surplus.  The  specie*  of  caii 
cultivated  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  and  a  little  whMt: 
pulse  of  difi'erent  kinds  are  grown,  and  flax  and  hemp  mt- 
ficicnt  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitanta.  There  ii» 
good  gardens  which  produce  abundance  of  culinary  v«R- 
tables.  Potatoes  are  not  yet  duly  appreciated.  The  fbtcith 
chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  with  some  mixture  of  a«h 
elms,  limes,  and  other  trees,  ore  a  source  of  imnenM 
advantage  :  they  are  the  resort  of  abundance  of  deer  ui 
of  fur-bearing  animal*.  The  breeding  of  oxen,  ibeeji 
swine,  and  goals  is  much  attended  to.  The  connnr- 
people  have  also  great  quantities  of  bees,  and  the  fishw 
in  Ihe  rivers  is  likewise  profitable.    The  minerals  art  r^ 

The  population  consisi*  of  Russians,  Voliaka,  Trfatre 
misses,  Busthkirs,  Tcptiares,  and  Tartar*.  Ttte  peapl<  tl 
Finnish  origin  have  become  gradually  amalgamate  m^ 
the  Russians,  and  have  embraced  the  Greek  religion.  iH 
Mohammedans  there  are  45,000  Tartars  aitd  SkU  Batch- 
kirs  and  Tepliares. 

Besides  the  occupalions  of  affricultura  vid  breeding  of 
cattle,  the  inhabitanta  buiU  bimta,  nwiuiActure  coiim 
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loth  and  Imcn,  Ijm  Icatlier,  sad  make  min  nnd  woiidrn 

eosiLi.  Tlie  Flni,  u  well  m  the  KiiitinnH  wid  Tartan, 
ovM*  for  Almost  &1I  tiioir  avm  wimU,  Thron  or  tmit 
aiioa  jfwd*  of  linen,  woven  in  thu  buU  ol  liie  penmnli, 

K  •omnJIy  itolt):  Ihc?  munufavturi?  a1)>i)  Iwo  nillliun 
h  at  woollen  dolii.  A.  gouU  dual  «f  brandy      


rie«,  properly  » 
lys  that  ■  imnii 


.  indiMnW, 
c^ed,  ate  ten.    Sclmudtlin 
nnfacluiinR  indiiKtry  it  daily  be- 
B  titetiBiirv,  bvouiue  tliera  is  not  «  tumciont 
ukct  for  n^t^iiitiirHl  prtuUici'.' 

Vhe  pdncipul  couniervc  nf  the  novernmtrnt  I*  with 
Rlwnci>l,  lu  which  it  eipoHH  com.  &ttx.  liiw«if.  honry, 
How,  r«*ther,  t^iN,  timWr,  boats  0!'  vsciou*  kind*,  iruu. 
Beer,  and  ctuireiMl,  tad  receive*  foreign  winn  Md  «i>lu- 
ir  produce. 

*^-a  gorfrniiMiit  is  in  the  districl  of  lli«  uniTCTsly  ot 
I,  but  ixhication  ii  in  ■  vctj  luukmiil  ilnle,  not  more 
one  inhabiCsut  in  QOO  reeeifinj;  itutructinn  in  the 
k.    Tilt  Ktivcmment  Ik  divided  into  lea  ciicles. 

■TtAtiu,  the  cBiiittti  of  llir  fflvcnuncni.  ii  fitnntrd  in 
r  23*  N.  )itt.  and  -K)'  «y  K.  Ions.,  at  llm  uohDufiioi!  at 
■  Viilkk  DJid  Ihr  (Thirnonkn,  not  lUr  Ihmi  thr  jnnclion 
«be  TKtiepzn  with  thu  Vistkn.  Tlicrt  arc  23  clmrrfiei, 
I  oT^tmt,  and  about  one  in  nin«  or  ten  Iioumth  asv  alsu 
'Mm«.  The  town  i»  ilic  *c(it  «r  pivmTiracnt  mid  ihc 
F  of  a  biiJiop.  Tlicnt  BTW  a  tFjmniuinm.  a  lentinaiy. 
It  of  U»pei)sl!i  T>if(in«u,  foonded  in  13'2b, 
I  which  foroitfly  punKUpd  31,000  »et&.  The  grcatrr 
rlioo  ot  the  trade  of  tim  j^uvt^rmnent  la  in  thi^  hHadii  of 
)  InbabitMnti  of  ViSlki  ;  >.om«  follow  Iho  trad*  of  pjld 
-*  nlver  stnitha.  but  l!le  greater  pwt  lire  by  Bgricullure 
e  ApcoTid  town  In  th«  nioverttment  ia  Sarapoli  on  thi 
a,,  nearly  4UI  miles  irnith-wnt  of  ViEkn.  It  U  i 
»ll-built  town,  and  hu  0000  inhabitantti.  HiutMdakol.  on 
I  Viiitkti,  him  lavjo  )n)uttiiUiit»>,  with  manul^urture*  of 
D  and  I'oppM.  Votkn  hm  nfin  uliout  GOOD  inhabitant*: 
t  ehitf  tinicleM  manuractured  here  are  aacbon  and  cm- 

ri<* ;  the  laitM  me  fur  thp  mint  at  I'pteiabUfff,  aud  »i>me 
Ui*  lar^rit  wtfigli  251)0  lb*.,  and  100  Jba.  nf  aiUer  t-an 
I  malted  Id  them  nt  once.  At  Indi,  on  the  riv^r  laeh. 
mil*3  swiIh-wMt  trtim  ^'otka,  there  arc  Itagv  »loae 
MiBga,  which  were  crevted  at  tins  btglntung  of  tot  cen- 
y  at  Ilia  «ini»ror>  private  eiLp«naF.  where  fire-arnu  are 
Bnfactnr«d  for  the  Army:  th«  population  i*  About  WOO. 
Eletnl((lcr.  La  Itaatir.  La  Polftffnr.  H  la  Finlande :  Kr- 
^^  JIHm  dUfxA  Nordanin;  alw  Uasel.  Stela,  and  Can- 

ieli.j 

riiTKA— WWoiy  Df.  In  the  jcnr  1117  a  con. 
nbte  numb'-r  (if  Uie  iuhabitautt  uf  Novgorod,  partly 
aSt«d  with  the  troubled  by  which  their  connlxy  wan 
^^Ufd,  ivnd  pwliy  induced  by  lh«  great  ioottaw;  of 
ailation  to  m'«V  a  nuw  field  for  their  exertlotift,  resolved 
^-migrate.  They  deatended  tho  Volga  cut  (hr  la  the 
Jl'  oC  the  Kama,  whcru  thuy  ulabliBued  a  self Itmcnl. 
diiig  however  that  the  country  nliioh  extended  faitlivr 
'i  north  VIM  covered  with  imm«nM  fore*!*  rich  in 
.  ;4  product^  and  inhabited  by  rude  balf>anvag«  peoj>le, 
Bat  DumliM  of  thew  ftdveaturetv  nailed  up  the  river 
ta.  easily  defeated  the  tribes  of  thci  Votincks  and 
wremiucs.  took  their  selllcnicnti,  luid  being  M)un  joined 
"  e  remainder  uf  their  party,  founded  a  town  on  the 
I  of  the  river  Viatko,  where  the  rivulet  Khlinovet; 
into  it.  They  called  their  new  city  Khlinov.  They 
e.  Joined  by  a  large  number  of  their  coiinlanien,  and 
isg  introduced  the  republican  institution!  of  Novgorod, 
r  eibiblished  an  independent  elate.  By  degrees  Ihc 
on  inciea»ed ;  they  built  several  towua  and  many 
r-v-  ■  eitpelled  llie  native  tribe*  from  their  vicinity  and 
3n|^  a  large  eirtent  of  counliy  between  the  rivers  Kama, 
__iog,  Sisola.  and  Viiitka.  At  fiiat  they  traded  with  the 
Bolj^an  of  Vol^B,  the  ea&tern  principalities  of  RuMta  and 
the  adjacent  tnbes :  but  having  increased  In  wealth  and 
power,  ihvj'  exercised  piracy  on  the  rivers  Kama  and 
Volga,  which  waa  at  that  time  Ihe  principal  commercial 
KMiI  l>*twven  Central  A^iia  and  Europe.  Th(>ir  depreda- 
tions eilviuled  also  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
tor  a  long  time  they  preserved  in  their  chun-h  festivaUthe 
epoimenioratiuu  of  the  advAntagos  which  thrv  had  i>b- 
■  '  d  over  their  enemio.  They  were  ffenurally  at  vari- 
_,  with  the  mothcr-oouutry.  Novjoroa.  the  inhahitantii 
Twhich.  envying  Iheir  succesa,  callrf  t!i«m  their 

~  Ufl^VW. 


The  prosperity  nf  tlif.  tcpublic  of  Viiltka  oonlinued 
willwut  liilerruplion  ftir  more  Ihnn  two  centurie*,  but  the 
reputation  of  It«  Wealth  attracted  towards  tic  end  of  th« 
fourteenth  century  the  rM*city  of  the  Tartar*.  Tokhtamidi, 
khiin  of  the  Gulden  or  Kipdmk  horde,  tent  an  expedition 
in  1392.  which,  havbg  croBaed  the  immenw  forcKts.  und^ 
denly  Invaded  the  territory  of  ViStka,  The  inliabilanta, 
tttkno  by  wirpribe,  otTered  little  rrsbtiuicc.  and  Bed  into 
I'luIneiHcs.  whiltt  many  were  maasaered  or  mode  prisoners. 
When  the  Tartars  lettmd.  they  recovered  from  tiieir  fear, 
aanemblcd  a  furce.  and  having  nnited  with  many  inhabit- 
anla  of  Noig<irDd  and  Uatiti)!;,  invaded  IboTaiinr  icltlc- 
inciils  on  the  Volga,  burnt  Kuan  and  wvenU  olliet  towns, 
and  curried  away  a  conudurablc  booty. 

Tile  independence  of  ViNtka.  was  destroyed,  Uke  timt  of 
Novgorod  and  Plesoow,  bv  Ihe  giund-duke  of  Moscow. 
Vasnili,  son  of  DemetriuM  bonski,  sent  an  exneilition  in 
1420  a^nat  Vlalka,  but  it  was  not  KiiccewfUl.  Viiilka  was 
however  soon  obliged  to  scknowledgw  the  supremacy  of 
Moscow,  but  it  continued  to  retain  \\3  local  government, 
nnd  it  appenn  to  baw  resumed  for  Mme  Uiua  ita  autieat 
liberty,  it  was  only  iu  the  year  1400  that  a  numerous 
wniy,  dent  by  Iho  ig;rand-duke  of  Moscow,  compelled 
^  ititka  to  submit.  It  retaiincd  however  its  municipal  form 
Of  govcmnicnt,  but  wm  obligud  lo  pay  n  tribnt*  to  the 
grandnluke  and  lo  riirni>h  him  itith  a  military  con- 
tin  jfcnt 

in  H89.  wlicn  the  graiidslukc  John  was  engaged  in  a 
war  wilh  Kasau,  tile  tohabitont*  of  Viuiku  expelled  hi* 
lieutc^nnnl,  and  resumed  thrlr  independence.  An  over- 
whelming  force  was  tent  to  Biibjecl  t hem,  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  resiatance,  the  inhabilaiiU  of  Viiilka  offered  In 
pay  tribute  lo  the  grand-duhe,  and  lo  serve  in  his  want, 
(•lit  refused  lo  surrender  Ihe  1cadei«  of  the  insurrection. 
The  town  however,  belnc  surrounded  with  butning  mat^ 
rial*  and  thr«at«ned  vrtlh  immediate  eoiiKngration,  wir- 
rendered  »t  discretion.  The  thfee  leading  patriot*  were 
executed,  the  pnnci|ia]  mcrchunti.  oirincns,  atid  land* 
owners  wore  tran«lcned  wilti  Iheir  families  lo  difTcient 
province*  of  Mo«cow,  &nd  Viiitka  lost  ilk  libeity. 

VIBRATION.  We  have  bad  in  many  article*  t 
aider  the  elTecia  of  vibratory  motions,  but  we  have,  ni 
yet  given  the  cxpianRtion  of  the  mmpl*  vibr&liuu.  si 
enable  a  student  with  no  very  enlensive  knowledge 
mathematiux  to  form  some  conception  of  ita  cliaracler 
The  theory  (.<i  the  vibnttionn  uf  Ihe  portieles  of  an  elastic 
fluid  is  Ihe  key  to  what  ie  known  of  Iho  phenomena 
ofnound  and  light  [Aoovstiu;  UanuLAToBV  ThiohyJ  ; 
and  there  is  some  rea«on  to  nspecl,  ur  at  letut  those  whose 
opinions  arc  worthy  of  atteintion  have  »upeo(ed,  thai  thu 
causes  of  the  scnsihle  phrnomonu  of  heal,  electricity,  and 
magnetiiim  will  aim  be  found  in  the  vibrnliuns  of  matter 
of  some  kind.  All  the  particles  ol'  material  bndirs,  even 
when  suUd.  are  probably  in  eonlinual  vibration ;  and  it  ie 
cc:1ain  that  very  slight  diiturbances  wU)  tiommunioate 
•eusibic  amounts  uf  Vibialion  lo  i.-an«deral>Je  distnnoe*, 
and  tliis  Ihrough  all  manner  of  different  snbatance*,  from 
loose  earth  to  compact  tlonc,  and  those  in  evfry  kind  of 
tftale,  Irom  Uic  aenform  \Ji  Ihe  solid. 

Little  as  may  be  known  of  moHl  uf  the  vibrations  whict: 
are  ncrpetiially  occurring,  nntiiins  is  more  eurtain.  from 
the  l^unilamenUl  laws  of  mechanics,  than  that  every  such 
ibration  in  every  individnal  particle  is  either  made  up  of 
ine  or  several  uiutions  of  one  jiarUcular  hind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ecdingly  dote  epproximalion  lo  snch  simple  motion  or 
combination  of  motion*.  It  is  not  merely  swinging  back- 
wards aud  forwards  which  oon»titules  a  vibration;  such  a 
motion  mii;ht  crrtdinty  be  so  culled,  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one.  but  aiiutlier  name  must  then  be  invented  to  designate 
that  particular  sort  of  vibration  of  whtoh,  and  of  no  olher. 
we  have  to  speak  iu  the  first  instance.  The  piston  of  a 
ateani-eunne,  for  example,  which  is  forced  upwards  willi 
dontiniliuly  aocrlvi«ted  velocity  until  it  strikes  the  top  of 
Itie  cylinder,  and  is  then  forced  downwards  in  Ihe  same 
inoaner,  does  not  show  what  is  mathematically  called  a 
vibration ;  but  take  one  of  those  more  recent  construe  I  ions 
in  whioli  the  steajo  is  cheoked  as  soon  as  the  piston  bw 
acquired  momentum  enough  Iu  carry  il  to  the  lop  of  Ihe 
cylinder,  so  tiiitt  the  for^e  is  nciirly  spent  before  it  begins 
to  return,  and  wc  have  sornvthing  to  which  the  term  vitirn- 
lion  i«  much  more  nearly  upplicuble. 

Tlie  tnmple  vibration,  of  ivtiich  we  have  said  all  others 
may  bo  compoimdcd,  u  best  imagined  aa  follows: — Let  a 
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point  Q  revolve  unj/ormltf  round  a  circle  AQuA,  and  fmm 
Q  draw  QP  perpendicular  to  Aa.  Then  P  moves  over  Aa 
in  the  manner  of  a  simple  vibration ;  the  whole  vibration 
being  fmm  A  lo  A  again.    At  A  and  a  the  velocity  of  P 


is  extinct,  the  whole  motion  of  Q  beinK  perpendicular  to 
Aa;  but  at  O  the  velocity  is  greatest,  P  then  moving  as 
fast  as  Q.  If  we  measuTe  the  lime  t  from  the  epoch  of  Q 
iKing:  at  B,  and  suppose  the  motion  of  Q  to  be  in  the 
direction  BQA,  and  n  to  be  the  angular  velocity  of  Q,  ive 
have  (OP  =  T.OA  —  a)x  =  aain  n(,  while  the  velocity 
of  P  is  no  COS  nl,  the  acceleration  oC  P  is  —  n'a  sin  nl,  or 
—  n'x,  and  if  in  be  the  weight  of  a  particle  at  P,  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  maintain  it  in  this  state  of  vibration  is 
always  directed  towards  0,  and  is,  in  units  of  the  same 
bind  as  u>, 

32-1908  ^  ""' 
if  x  and  a  be  measured  in  feet,  n  in  theoretical  angulai 
units  [Anolb],  and  t  in  seconds  [YsLocrrv].  If  T  be  the 
numt>er  of  seconds  in  the  whole  vibration  fVom  A  to  A 
again,  we  have  n  =  2  x  3-14159 -±-T,  and  the  pressure 
is  l*22647U'-i-T'.  The  pressure,  it  appears,  requisite  tc 
maintain  a  simple  vibration  must  be  alwavs  in  a  given 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  P  from  O,  and  always  directed 
towards  O  ;  and  the  relation  between  the  pressure  at  i 
given  value  ot  x  and  the  time  of  vibration  ia  nholly  inde- 
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farm  a  more  convenient  expression,  let  N  be  the  numbei 
of  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  let  iT  be  measured  in  hun- 
dredths of  inches  instead  of  in  feet ;  then  T  =  1  -^  N,  and 
for  X  we  mnat  write  r  -t-  1200,  which  gives  for  the  pres- 
sure -001022  N'aw.  For  example,  if  a  particle  vibrate 
onlv  100  times  in  a  second,  which  is  not  much  [Acoustics], 
ana  have  an  excursion  of  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch 
(N  =  100,  X  =  '2),  the  force  of  restitution  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  excursion  is  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
particle.  By  this  formula  it  is  easy  to  get  a  just  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  the  molecular  forces  required  to  produce 
those  vibrations  which  are  constantly  excited  in  sonoroui 
and  other  bodies. 

If  we  suppose  a  second  vibration  to  be  communicated 
to  P,  in  tne  same  line,  and  of  the  tame  duration,  but 
whether  of  the  same  extent  or  not  does  not  matter,  the 
compound  vibration  is  only  equivalent  to  another  simple 
vibration.  Let  a  circle  move  with  Q,  and  in  that  circle  lei 
a  point  R  revolve  uniformly,  and  let  RV  be  perpendicLlai 
to  OA.  Then  while  P  vibrates  about  O,  V  perlorms  a  vi- 
bration in  the  same  lime  relatively  to  P:  or  a  spectatoi 
who  does  not  se«  the  motion  of  P,  will  see  no  motion  in  V 
except  a  vibration  alwut  P.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  that 
R  not  only  describes  a  circle  about  Q,  but  also  actually 
describes  either  a  circle  in  space,  about  the  centre  O,  or 
an  ellipse,  in  the  manner  presently  explained.  And  V, 
vibrating  about  P,  which  itself  vibrates  about  O,  does,  if 
these  vibrations  be  of  the  same  duration,  nothing  but  vi- 
brate about  OA.  Mathematically,  this  is  easily  obtained  i 
as  follows :  let  the  angles  OAQ  and  CQR  (QC  bung  pa.  ' 
raljel  to  OA)  be  at  the  same  moment  a  and  fi,  and  lei  I 
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la  equivalent  to  x  =lepsiat  +  X),  provided  I  and  X  U 

found  from 

(cosX  =  ocos«-t-Acoafl,/sinX  =  aain«±6  ■■#; 

and  the  Joint  vibration  is  one  of  the  ««if»' 

that  the  angle  ia  X  when  the  angle*  (rf  th« 

bralions  are  a  and  p.    It  is  easy  to  «bow  i 

that  any  number  of  vibrations  wiiataoayer. 

same  times  and  in  the  same  lines,  are  not  di 

from  one  single  vibration,  of  the  same  duntion  aad  in  Ihi 

Again :  it  ia  easily  shown  that  a  vibniion  wlick  is  re- 
presented in  direction  and  eaeuraion  by  the  dia^wAif  a 
parallelogram,  is  the  compound  effect  of  two  TibtttigHd 
the  same  duration,  represented  in  directioa  mad  neoiKS 
by  the  two  sides  of  the  parallel ogtam,  if  the  iMUtKiei  d 
the  component  vibrations  begin  to  deacribe  the  Hd«  i 
the  same  instant  as  the  particle  of  the  remiltant  vifante 
begins  to  describe  the  di^onal ;  asd  the  Miae  thng  Mf 
be  shown  of  the  diagonal  of  a  {milclopiped  aod  ik  thm 
sides.  Hence  any  number  of  vibimtions  of  equi  tiac* 
about  any  lines  drawn  throuj^h  one  point  may  esck  be  h- 
composed  into  three  in  the  direction  of  three  given  aw 
I  passing  through  that  point,  and  those  in  the  aereialaiB 
may  be  compounded  together  into  one.  The  ftndMit  >ki 
appreciates  the  similarity  of  the  laws  by  which 
I  pressures,  and  rotations  arc  compounded  and  -*— 
I  will  Bee  that  to  the  list  must  t>e  added  vibratit 
only  vibrations  which  bear  the  applicatiok  of  thnc  nlm 
are  those  of  equal  duration. 

I.et  US  now  suppose  that  any  number  of 

equal  limes,  and  aViut  the  same  point,  an  redneed  H 
three,  in  the  directions  of  three  axes  of  r,  y,  and  z.  Win 


the  vibration.  If  the  three  vibrations  be  alw^a  i 
same  phase,  the  diagonal  of  the  patallelopiped  dw 
on  the  three  excuiaions  represents  the  direction  mi  ei- 
cursion  of  the  resulting  vibration,  which  is  MMfk  mi 
rectilinear.  But  if  the  simultaneous  phaaea  Im  pal  Iki 
same,  so  that  x  =  a  cos  (nf  -<-  s),  y  =:  A  cos  («f  -f  A 
z  ■=£  cos  (nf  +  y),  represent  the  simultsuieoua  diriMCH 
in  the  three  vibrations,  and  also  the  co-ordinate*  of  a  MM 
which  is  affected,  by  them  all,  the  particle,  tho*  tiiafr* 
bnting,  does  not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  aa  SqK 
Let  us  consider  two  vibrations  in  a  plane,  and  M  As  ml 
B6  be  their  double  excursions  about  the  commiMe^ta 
O.  The  axes  in  the  figure  are  drawn  at  right  aulekU 
any  angle  will  do  equally  well.  Draw  the  paralMapM 
WxYZ,  which  always  contains  the  partide,  and  a^fM 
that  P  and  V  are  contemporaneous  poutions  in  tka  l» 
vibrations,  whence  N  is  one  of  the  positionsof  tbepailiik 
Through  N  can  be  drawn  two  ellipses,  having  ttic  MA 
O,  and  touching  all  the  four  sides  of  the  jMiallckBW 
WXYZ.  The  particle  must  describe  one  or  other  at  twm 
ellipses ;  one  when  P  and  V  are  Irath  leaving  the  ce 
or  both  returning  to  it ;  Ihe  other  when  one  is  leavi^  _ 
centre  and  one  retuminf^  to  it.  In  the  figure,  and  w^ 
posing  CNe  to  be  the  direction  of  motion,  V  is  lear— 
and  P  returning  to,  the  centre.    And  if  CMc  be  ttic  a 


OQ  =  a,  QR  =  6.  and  let  the  time  be  measured  from 
the  instant  at  which  the  angle*  are  a  and  0.  llien  we 
have 

m  z=  a  cot  (la  +  a)  +  frcos  (nf  ±  0) 
the  sign  -|-  being  used  when  the  circular  vibrations  are  in 
the  tame,  —  when  they  are  in  oppostc,  directions.    Tbi« 
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ahaul  this  clUpM.  and  Kl.M  he  ulwuy*  pnrpen! 

)CV,  th«  law  of  1h«  molioR  of  the  parltek  I:  Is 

low*  uniformtv'  round  the  ciirlo,  nr  K  idotps 

I  (imiile  ^ibrfttiun.    TIiib  is  L-xai-tly  Itie  taw  of 

"  in  by  Noviton  lo  obtain  whi-n  ih«  partide  L  it 

U  ti^  n  force  which  vuriRS  m  iti  dintiuicp 

ind  m««lunll^aJ  consiitcmlioim  might  tHuily  be 

ilinh  the  trhnlf  Ih^orrni.    If  the  vibniHoni  b» 

iniled  for  each  pur  of  uxva.  thtvt  vllipiiu  ara 

(bo  thr^e  co-oidinale  plsj)«a.  which  ant  the 

of  the  alltpsn  which  the  poJiiclo  dtistin^  in 

y  atlempt  lo  compouiul  two  different  vibration* 

IM  tini-,  that  in,  two  vibrntionx  ot  different  duro- 

'  In  th«  Unt  &garv  we  *uppo»C  Ihc  aniruliir  vo- 

:K  lOitnii  Q  tn  be  ditTcrent  rrom  thai  of  Q  round 

lUiBt  R  dewribeB  ■  '['not:ivtii>i,i,  Cvnvt,  and  «up- 

h  K  eorve  to  be  desorihed  by  uniform  circirlnr 

p  motton  ftf  thp  projection  of  R  upon  the  line 

,    n  will  ihow  thf  efftfet  of  the  two  vibration*. 

K^  iruUnces  may  b^  ruadily  oUauii'd  from  tbv 

I  m  Ihe  ftrticle  ritcd ;    but  an   nllcmpt  at  a  de- 

f  tti«  mullifori'nis  «tf<>cts  of  eveo  two  vibralioni 

e  aJ)  human  powor  of  elawlfi cation. 

ir  procowl  ia  Mime  account  of  the  pnncipcti  tiie- 

vomuleralioni  cunn«ctod  with  vibraliona.    irniiy 

MtttlMicv«r  be  shghtty  •listurbwd  from  a  pomtiun  of 

Knlibmim.  Rvcry  piutirk-  ninkcii  nn  ctftiii  to  return 

^nation;  ani]  it  can  be  Hhown  that  thu  force  of 

Rta  lariM  aa  the  distance  from  the  position  of  nqui- 

T,  W  tliot  all  the  particle*  perfonn  vitlier  limptc 

<in9,  or  moliun*  compounded  of  Dimple  vittraliou*. 

1^1  it  li  aecnnXelf  and  gcomGlricatly  true  that  the 

ot  Fi^^titutioD  alwavit  varies  aa  the  distance  from  the 

O  of  equilibrium,  but  only  exceedingly  near  to  il. 

Bqnence  of  the  r««litutive  force  it,  tliot  tiic  mtrin, 

Hig  la  ita  poalicin  of  equilibrium,  acquire*  velocity, 

•ev«ial  pBrticIe*  paitt  through  or  near  to  thour 

«r  equilibrium  witti  their  teveral  vetocitica.  until 

of  Toatitution,  which  begins  to  act  in  a  contrary 

he  moment  the  jioaition  of  ei^iiiUbrium  is  pnsiiea, 

leocquiivd  velocity,  and  causes  the  partiolea  to 

lUMniB  vibration  is  then  repeated,  or  rather  would 

ti  if  there  were  no  retarding  forces :  as  il  is,  the 

tdbetir,  &c.,  continually  diminish  the  extent 

KKms,Dnlil  at  last  they  become  insensible,    lint 
■aGtetonly  Rhown  that  theae   resistnnees  have 
tendency  to  alter  the  times  of  the  vibrations  ; 
rHn*  nre  awniv  how  much  of  their  comfort  Uc- 
thia  firctuiialance.    Whenever  a  sound  is  pro- 
'Utulca]   note  generally  accompanies  it;  the 
Iw  oiMuequence  of  the  vibiuliona  excited  in  the 
■yalom.  and  the  permanency  of  its  musical  pitch 
Ki|ueiice  of  these  vibrations  beine  all  made  In 
lii»«,  or  very  nearly  »i.    The  air  aoes  not  retain 
lian»  oommunicated  lo  it,  but  pasees  them  on,  so 
If;  and  it  it  therefore  an  agent  which  communicates 
VMtive  vibrations  of  a  disturbed  body  ju«t  as  they 
(Bmunii-ated  to  it.    If    the    vibrations  jEradually 
Md  in  their  tinieg,  as  they  do  in  their  excurrions  from 
^ct  of  the  resatanccH,  the  consequence  would  be 
p£  would  be  no  sustained  notes,  but  every  sound 
B  ft  alidinn  chromatic  descent,  like  the  cry  of  some 
Fvhioh  ore   therefore   conwdered   very  annoying 
Bto;  and  most  musicaJinstruments  would  be  rea- 

Ek  ft  principle  in  mechanics  which  is  called  that 
KtM/Mwa  qf  vtbraliofit,  and  sometimes  the  siiper- 
W^  tibrolicmi,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  particiJar 
t  what  might  be  called  the  coexistence  or  super- 
a  of  unall  changes  of  any  kind.  If  a  set  of  small 
ufls  bo  given  to  any  s)*stem.  solid  or  fluid,  the  dis- 
cs of  any  particle  at  any  one  instant,  arising  from  the 
eirectortlievibration3,willbethesumor  difference 
[ititurtwices  arising  from  the  several  different  vibra- 
tceording  as  they  are  in  Ike  same  or  opposite  direc- 
llii*  i*  not  strictly  true  in  any  case,  but  it  is  very 
Inie  when  the  vibrations  are  small,  ond  the  more 
...E  (mailer  the  vibrations  are.  For  instance, 
*  are  dropped  into  water  at  two  different  places, 
P^Mrtain  time,  on  a  certain  part  of  the  surface,  the 
le  another.  If  there  be  a  particle 
le  r&Ued  on  both  waves,  a  tenth  of 
L'C,  Mo.  1U&3. 
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nn  inch  wy,  from  one  only,  and  iKreo-tentlD  of  an  \WA  « 

from  thu  other,  that  paitiule  will  altoKotlinr  be  miied  four- 
leiillucof  an  inch,  or  msenMbly  near  to  it.  Thi»  tlw  eSeel* 
of  the  two  waves  travel  wilh<mt  any  appaivnt  iuterfhreiiL-e 
wilh  each  olbcf.  and  the  eye  can  eiiuiy  follow  anyone 
wave,  even  though  a  dattm  diMurbances  atiould  luiiv  bet^n  1 
excited  at  the  annie  time.  A  hnndtnl  of  taiaW  pcbblna  • 
thrown  into  Bmaotii  water  will  «how  the  uoexiitcncq  ol'  the 
rniiiltin^  waves  verv  satiofoctorily  ;  and  it  ia  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  rcftdiJy  tnc  non-interference  of  Iho  sevenil  dis- 
turbances 11  seen  wlicn  looked  for,  to  readily,  that  it  nevsr 
is  looked  for  unleas  the  attention  is  specially  directed  to 
it. 

What  we  know  of  the  vibrations  of  bodies,  except  from 
mechanical  deduction,  amounts  almmt  to  nothlug.  When 
a  sensible  effect  if.  produced,  such  as  wund  urli^bli  mr 
perceptions  enable  ua  to  cxaminn  nature  with  i*reat  «uc> 
eera.  Rut  on  the  vibrations  of  bodies,  except  w  ihr  aa  Ihey 
commucucalu  with  us  by  an  inlerpused  elasiii:  mvdiuui, 
little  h&a  been  done,  eitlier  mnlhemiiticnlly  or  ttpwimea- 
tiilly.  If  sand  or  non-adhesive  powder  of  any  kind  bo 
strewed  upon  a  nurfaoc,  Iho  mode  of  vibratiui)  ul'  lliat  sur- 
face way  bo  eatimateJ  by  the  displaccoiont  of  the  uiml, 
whioU  will  be  t)irovin  away  from  the  parla  which  vibrate, 
lowarda  those  which  are  at  rest.  In  thie  manner  (.'blndni 
examined  the  vibrations  which  can  be  produced  in  a  recl- 
angular  plate  ot  g1«M,  fixed  al  one  end,  and  excited  in  va- 
rioiw  inannens  by  the  bow  of  n  violin  n^bed  ogt^nat  Itic 
edges.  And  thus  he  found  tliOLt  lUo  linoa  which  aie 
at  rest  when  a  plate  i»  excited  into  vibiation  comprise 
many  curioiw  symmetrical  curve*.  In  a  paper  printed  in 
the  ■  i'hilosophiciil  Transactions'  for  lKI3,nlT.  Wtiratslone 
has  made  what  we  think  is  certainly  the  most,  deciilvd  Mep 
towards  knowledge  of  the  aul^ect  whic^  has  yet  been 
made.  He  sbuwa  that  all  Chladni'sfiguie«andol1ieta  may 
be  produced  bv  Ibe  superpoiltion  of  rectilineax  vibi«tiotw ; 
Hint  is  to  say.  ty  molions  compounded  of  lho«e  in  itltidi 
the  lioes  of  rcit  are  parallel  atraigiit  lines,  and  evtry  linu 
parallel  to  a  line  of  real  is  similarly  raised  or  depnased 
llironghout,  at  any  one  instant.  Tlie  (;reat  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving (iroperly  the  mode«  of  vibratj'on  of  solid  liodie*  lio* 
in  want  of  knowledge  of  the  rundamental  forms  out  of 
which  all  oilicrH  ari>  to  be  compounded ;  and  as  for  be  the 
bodies  ^  which  he  hits  considered,  Mr.  Wlicalstone  has 
made  en  imiiortant  addition  to  this  power  of  conception. 

VIBURNUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginij  to  the  nalu- 
ral  order  Caprifoliaees.  Tne  species  consist  of  slirulw 
with  oppoMle  peliolate  leaves  and  corymbose  flowers.  Tlie 
limb  of  the  calyx  is  S-cleR,  permanent ;  the  corolla  rotate. 
«ubeampulate,  and  tubular;  liie  fruit  a  berrv,  ovate  or 
globose,  will)  1  seed  by  abortion,  and  crowned  by  the  caly- 
cine  Icoth.  Tlie  species  are  natives  of  EuropCi  Ame- 
rica, and  Asia,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens- 
Some  of  Ihem  weie  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
tliongh  liie  species  have  not  been  always  identified. 

*■■,  TVnUf.the  Laurustiniis,baaavate-ohlong,<^uileetilir«, 
permanent  leaves,  with  the  veins  beneath  furnuhed  with 
glandular  hairs;  tlie  corymbs  fiat;  the Sowen white,  rosc- 
eoloured  before  expansion  ;  berries  dark  blue.  Tliis  plant, 
now  so  common  throughout  Kurope,  and  the  most  gcncml 
inhabitant  of  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  native  uf 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1590.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Ttnut,  and.  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laurel,  laarus,  it 
was  called  Laumstinus.  Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  this 
plant  known  in  gardens.  F.  T.  Airla  has  ovol-oblong 
leaves,  hairy  beneath  and  on  the  margin*.  It  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  f.  T,  iucida 
has  ovatc-ubtong  leaves,  glabrous  on  both  surraces  and 
sbiaine.  It  is  a  more  delicate  plant  than  the  other  varie- 
ties ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  shining,  and  Ibu 
branches  fewer.  Jt  is  native  about  Algiera  and  on  Mount 
Atlas.     It  seldom  bloatoma  till  the  spnng. 

All  the  varieties  of  Laurustinus  are  hardy  sluube,  are 
evergreen,  and  bear  tlie  climate  of  Great  Britain  well :  most 
of  them  blossom  from  November  till  April,  and  sometimes 
during  May  and  June.  Under  tliese  circumstances  they 
have  become  general  favourites,  and  although  they  do  not 
bear  the  smoke  of  towns  well,  there  are  few  gardens,  bow- 
ever  small,  within  from  5  to  20  miles  of  London,  that  arc 
not  ornamented  with  them.  They  are  well  adapted  lor 
'  fencing  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for  varying  the  low 
iron  paTisade!,  pales,  or  brick-walls  whtcli'eeparate  the 
Vol.  XXVI.-2Q 
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front  ^rdens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.*  (Loudon.)  In 
decaying  the  leaves  have  a  very  fetid  odour,  and  when 
near  houses  should  be  swept  away.  In  cultivation  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  increasing  this  plant  is  by  layer- 
iniT,  but  all  the  varieties  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttin/?s 
planted  in  the  autumn.  In  two  years  these  cuttings  will 
form  small  plants  fit  for  removal. 

J".  Lcnta^Oy  the  Lentago,  or  Tree  Viburnum,  has  broad, 
ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  leaves ;  peti* 
oles  with  narrow  curled  margins ;  terminal  sessile  cor>'mbs ; 
white  flowers,  and  black  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  found  in  hedges  and  on  the  borders  of  woods 
from  New  England  to  the  Oarolinas,  and  also  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  shrub  rising  from  6  to  10  feet  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  British  gardens  in  1761,  and  forms  a  strong 
shrub  or  small  tree,  flowering  freely  in  July,  and  produc- 
ing abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  soon  devoured  by  birds. 
Several  other  North  American  species  of  the  genus  Vibur- 
num have  been  lately  introduced  as  ornamental  shrubs 
into  British  gardens ;  amongst  them  are  the  following : — 
V,  pruni/olium,  plum-tree  Viburnum;  V.  pyri/oUum, 
pear-tree  Viburnum ;  V.  nudum^  naked  Viburnum ;  V.  cos- 
fn'rwides^  thick-leaved  Viburnum  ;  V.  Itevigatum^  smooth 
Viburnum.  Of  these  the  three  first  are  supposed  by  Loudon 
to  be  varieties  of  K.  Lentuffo, 

V.  Lantanuy  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  has  coitlate,  rounded, 
finely-serrated  leaves,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  spa- 
ringly above,  with  a  stellate  meally  pubescence  ;  the  cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  consisting  of  numerous  white 
flowers.  This  plant  forms  a  shmb  or  low  tree,  and  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  low  woods  and 
hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  not  uncommon.  When  cultivated  it  forms  a  hand- 
some shrub,  rising  from  18  to  20  feet  in  height,  with  large 
broad  leaves,  coryml)s  of  white  flowers,  and  heads  of  fruit 
first  green,  then  red,  and  then  black.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  birds,  and  has  been  recommended  as  an  astringent,  in 
the  autumn  the  leaves  turn  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
young  shoots  are  used  in  (xermany  for  basket-making,  and 
branches  two  or  three  years  old  are  employed  in  the  Crimea 
for  making  the  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  turning  and  cabinet-making ;  the 
berries  are  used  for  making  ink,  and  the  bark  will  form 
birdlime.  Theie  is  an  American  wayfaring  tree,  very 
common  in  the  beech-woods  of  Canada  about  Quebec  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  which  has  been  called  V,  Lantanoidcs. 
It  is  of  humbler  growth  than  the  British  tree,  but  its  bo- 
tanical characters  are  very  similar.  In  America  it  is 
called  Hobble-bush. 

y.  Opuititf  the  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snow-ball,  is  a  gla- 
brous plant,  with  broad,  3-lobed,  acuminate,  unequally 
serrated,  veiny  leaves ;  petioles  beset  with  glands  towards 
the  top,  and  several  oblong  leafy  appendages  lower  down ; 
flowers  of  a  white  colour  arranged  in  cymes,  the  lateral 
flowers  dilateil,  flat,  and  without  stamens  or  pistils ;  the 
berries  elliptical,  bright  red,  very  juicy,  bitter,  and  nau- 
seous. This  is  a  small  tree,  rising  from  0  to  12  feet  in 
height,  with  bright  green  leaves  in  summer,  but  in  autumn 
assuming  a  beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue.  It  is  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  Britain 
and  Sweden.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
l>eauty  of  its  flowers,  but  its  beautiful  bunches  of  red  ber- 
ries render  It  a  very  attractive  plant  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  The  Guelder  Rose  seemed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  growing  in  the  Ix)w  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  where 
it  wiw  first  planteil,  and  its  flowers  developed  in  all  their 
beauty.  It  is  novi  /ery  generally  planted  in  lawns  and 
gardens  throughout  Europe,  where  its  *  silver  globes,  light 
JUS  the  foamy  J^urf  that  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave,' 
early  unfold  themselves  in  spring,  and  render  it  deservedly 
a  great  favourite.  The  fruit  is  eaten  in  Sweden,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  made  into  tobacco-pipes  and  the  handles 
of  whips.  In  Siberia  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour, 
and  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  them :  sometimes  they  are 
made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten. 

f  \  Orycoccos^  the  Cranberry  Guelder  Rose,  has  3-lobed, 
acute,  :J-nerved  leaves ;  the  lobes  divaricate,  are  acumi- 
nate, and  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated  ;  the  petioles 
glandular ;  the  cymes  of  white  flowers  radiant ;  the  berries 
hiibglobose.  red,  and  very  much  resembling  cranberries. 
This  plant  is  a  native  ot'Noith  America,  on  the  mountains 
of  New  York  and  New  .Jeisev,  and  throughout  Canada  to 
tlic  arctic  circle.    It  grows  in  swauips  aud  shady  woods, 


and  attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet,  and  floven  b 
July.  Only  a  few  plants  have  been  at  present  ^rova  a 
Great  Britain.  It  Dears  abundance  of  white  flow  en  ii 
July,  which  are  followed  by  lar^e  bunchea  of  red  liuit  ■ 
September.  Several  other  species  of  Viburnum,  with  tki 
same  character  of  flower,  have  been  described  under  tkt 
name  of  Guelder  Rotes,  and  some  of  them,  more  especisi^ 
those  of  America,  are  cultivated  to  a  amaU  extot  m 
British  nurseries.  There  are  several  species  of  Vibafiuai 
natives  of  Asia,  especially  of  Nepal,  and  otbers  from  JapM, 
having  the  same  kind  of  Aowersas  the  Guelder  Rose,  biaucj 
are  only  known  by  descriptions  and  in  herl>aria.  Mflil  of 
the  species  introduced  into  Great  Britain  are  of  easy  cshi- 
vation,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layera  or  cuttingit. 

(Don's  Miller,  vol.  iii. ;  Loudoni  Arb.  et  Frui.  BnL, 
vol.  ii.) 

VICAR  (fix>m  the  I^tin  vicariuit  *  one  who  diicfasrni 
the  functions  of  another  0*  The  origin,  constitution,  ad 
functions  of  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  persons  have  bcti 
fully  treated  under  the  article  Bxnkficx,  vol.  iv^  p.  211 
One  part  of  the  subject  is  alone  omitted  in  that  sitidi^ 
vii.  the  dissolution  of  vicarages.  Of  this  it  sufic«s  toi^ 
that  since  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  lU,  the  property  iicitlia 
of  a  vicarage  nor  of  any  other  eccleaiastical  office  am  bi 
alienated,  and  that  although  a  vicarage  may  be  diMoIvfd, 
as  already  described,  by  the  vicar  acquirini^  all  the  rurliti 
of  the  parson,  yet  the  appropriator,  whether  lay  or  ecc»* 
siastical,  cannot  dissolve  the  vicarai^e  by  alieniluiK  m 
property  or  by  neglecting  to  present.  A  vicarage  nisy  bt 
dissolved  if  the  parson  or  appropriator  presents  the  dafc 
to  the  benefice,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident :  it  mtf 
also  be  dissolved  and  become  a  parsonaf^e,  or,  to  cpai 
technically,  disappropriate,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  c» 
poration  to  which  the  beneflce  is  annexed.  Thib  u  i 
college  which  is  the  appropriator  of  a  certain  benirfor  a 
dissolved,  the  vicar  becomes  entitled  to  the  grest  uh« 
and  his  vicarage  is  thenceforward  converted  into  a  itctoy. 
[Benefice;  Tithes.] 

VICE.     [English  Drama.] 

VICENTO.      [PORTUOAL.] 

VICENTE,  GIL.     [Gil  Vickntr.] 

VICE'NZA,  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  Province  of  tk 
Venetian  states  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdaB,B 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyrol,  east  by  the  profisea 
of  Belluno  and  Treviso,  south  by  the  province  of  P^ia 
and  west  by  that  of  Verona.  It  is  about  50  nulet  Im 
from  north  to  south,  and  ^  miles  in  its  greatest  bnaiak 
The  river  Bacchi^lione  crosses  Uie  province  of  Viccus  ■ 
its  length,  and  is  joined  by  the  Asdego  and  other  aflnafe 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  bordera  of  the  TwL 
The  Brenta  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,' hA 
passes  by  Bassano.  More  than  half  of  the  area  of  tki 
province  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills ;  the  rA 
which  is  plain,  is  very  fertile  in  com,  maize,  pulse,  potslMk 
and  hemp.  The  pastures  are  extensive.  Fruit-trees  «e 
abundant,  and  the  chestnut-trees  in  the  mountaiu  snppff 
food  to  a  part  of  the  population.  About  llUOeats.i 
silk  are  made  annually.  The  province  of  Vicena  !■ 
more  extent  of  forest  than  any  other  Venetian  pionnet. 
with  the  exception  of  Friuli  and  Belluno.  There  are  sooi 
coal-mines,  but  not  extensively  worked.  The  cattle  imMitf 
to  about  55,000  head,  and  the  sheep  to  I37,aiU  h&d, 
which  is  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  any  other  VenctiH 
province.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  wooHoi 
and  silks. 

The  province  of  Vicenza  is  divided  into  thirteen  diitxicti: 
Vicenza,  Bassano,  Camitsano,  Cittadella,  Morostica,  Aai(« 
Tiene,  Schio,  Malo,  Valdagno,  Arzignano,  Louigo.  vd 
Barbarano,  sulxlivided  into  131  communes.  Tlie  populs' 
tion,  in  1833,  was  2m),(XX). 

(^Quadri,  Siatistica  della  ProvincU  Venete;  SerrisUw. 
Statistica  Mt  Italia.) 

The  principal  towns  are  Vicenza  and  Bassano.  Cit- 
tadella is  an  old  fortified  town,  the  fortifications  A 
which  are  now  in  ruins.  Hicoaro,  in  the  mountains  ooitt 
of  Vicenza,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths.  MontebcUi 
Is  a  large  village  on  the  road  from  Vicenza  to  Vero«L 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Val^nr  has  done,  mdi 
another  Montebello  in  the  province  of  Voghera,  in  Pud- 
mont,  famous  for  the  liattle  won  near  it  on  the  9th  of  Jooa 
IHiKJ,  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians,  flrom  which  Ms^ 
shal  I^nnes  alter^vards  took  his  title  of  duke  of  Montebello; 
nor  with  Montebello  near  Milan»  wUch  WM  te  aone  tiai 
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rniulfn  of  QennsI  Boimp%rt«  in  1797.  dnrini^ 
>unm  which  preceded  the  ]Miu^c  of  (!>uiijior<>rini<<. 
■  the  head  town  of  a  teiaarfeablv  dWriet  ot  tlie 
J  ©f  Viwnift.  called  1  Sptto  Cotnuni  f  Siclien 
(iR  the  lorail  dinlent,  which  ia  n  very  camijA 
,  With  the  eiuetitiou  Of  the  Val  Macu^tiM:*.  at 
It  Mount  Rma,  vinDis  tnliabitantnifpeHk  a  Gorman 
""•  their  nriKhbnitn  nr  the  llpjiw  Valaic,  the 
•  the  only  diBtrktH  of  Italy  the  Ungiia?;«^  of 
)g9t  Teutonic,  attd  rtnt  of  TaUd  or  KomMCe  ileri- 
y^e  atjgiti  of  tilt*  fnreiicn  cociinninitj'.aiirrmiRded 
a  pOpnlatioiu,  has  been  a  matter  uf  muth  contni- 
^^jme  ilrtive  It  from  the  Clmbri ;  Imt  Hie  received 
n  b  thai  it  i>  dnrcndrd  fmin  emixranli  who  have 
r  IVra!  add  tilher  nei^hbuarinj;  Geriuan  count H««  at 
t  ejioehi.  A  native  of  Rotzo,  a  viilaire  of  thia  dls- 
lie  Al^ste  As;c«Hiio  dai  rniKn,  wlin  died  in  179B,  haa 
1  '  Mcroorie-  I»toriche  <lv'  Selta  Comuni  Vicenlini.' 
bell  at  VIcenta  In  1R2D.  ANH)(a.  the  heail  tuwit, 
d  iti  the  moimlBiM  north-wwt  of  Batmna,  haa 
m  three  and  four  thoiuanit  iiihabitanln.  and  a  lutv 
i'ltburcti,  the  vlueh  of  which  in  by  FerracitMx  an 
BilKt  and  bydraulial  ofthrtcJeli1*ienth  re nlury  imi 
ft  of  the  Venetian  republic,  wI\o  died  In  1777.  and 
nnh  b  in  tlie  neighbouring  village  of  Solai^na.  in 
Inr  of  the  Bn>ntA.  Thp  rector  of  the  paiiih  of 
Hi  choMn.  necordhift  to  antietit  uw^,  liy  Unr 
nber*  by  baJlot  out  of  a  liA  ot  four  candidaiea,  pro- 
B'the  liishops  of  the  diocr»il.  Under  the  Venetian 
Mnat  the  inhaliitnnti  uf  the  Sette  Comuni  dioie 
awn  maf^utrutva,  had  their  own  lucal  Uwa  and 
,  and  paid  no  Uixn  to  the  rtate.    The  pcn|de  bvi 

■  gmiiers  and  btccdera  of  callie:  the  printiind 
Hcture  of  the  <lt«trict  con»i*i  in  the  plaiting  of  Mniiv 
ihirh  arc  exported.  'Hmber  ia  also  exported  from 
re»(a  in  tlie  mounlaina.  The  only  nork  urinteJ  in 
.Icel  of  ttl«SctteComnni  i«  avencion  of  {k-llarmino'a 
liam,  of  which  the  bepinninKr  reada  (hua: — ■  Snitoi 
iriatian?  Ja;  ich  pinu  az  f'Ott  vorjhclli.  Bm  int 
riMian  ?  Ar  i*t  dear,  da  i»t  ipitofet,  «k  eloljtt.  «n 
j»rt  bn»  de  bntiir  gnliamet  .)e«u  Chriato." 

ftj,  Fogagtii  M  Jialie;  Roao,  LtHrrt  from  Ihe 
"J  It"!,,.) 

E'NZA,  the  Town  of,  is  ailxialed  in  a  fine  and 
County  on  the  ti^er  Bacchl^lion*,  which  eroMr« 
fftl.  Vicpnxa  in  nbotrt  three  mile*  in  circumrerencp, 
mnded  by  walla,  and  cuutaiTiit  abont  3I),I)UU  inhabl- 

It  Iti  one  of  the  town*  of  Italy  which  are  riebent 
,cfti  or  nrehitectuTal  immiions.  Palludlo  liaa  been 
cat  embelliBher  of  Vlcen»,  but  Scamoui,  CaMeiui 
liept  have  alito  contributed  their  ihare,  Scveml  of 
ijacoa  of  Vieenw  however  linvc  never  bean  Unuhed. 
rcnt'TVI  appearance  of  the  fown  doct  not  corre- 
B  the  elegance  of  the  individual  buitdinea. 
jrche«  ofVieenw  are  rich  in  patntiof^  bv  native 
%e  two  Moittacnaa,  Maeania,  ZelottI,  Andrea  VI- 
Iv'Bilau.no,  and  OlW*.  The  Tenlro  Olimpien,  which 
>i  flai'hed  till  after  Pallailio'a  death,  ia  an  iniltatinri 
ontient  Ihcutre  :  it  was  built  at  the  enoeiwe  of  the 
miu  Ohtnijiwi.  and  waa  flr»t  iiiwd  in  ISrii  for  the 
nanee  of  the  'CEdijins,'  trntislaied  into  Ilnliaa  by 
QiiwHniano,  ipatnclan  of  Venice,  I.ui)^  Orulo,  a 
wet  a  native  of  Adria,  called  11  Oeeo  d'Adria,  acted 
ri  of  fEdiptm. 

T»A  ia  a  bMhop'n  ace :  It  haa  a  lyceum  with  ten  pro- 
,  a  gymnasiutn  with  fourteen  profcwora,  a  elencnl 
xy.Hnd  a  'collpeioeonvitto.'iir  college  for  Iwarder*. 
wn  libraty  of  Viieii/ii  lm»  3e,«IO  voliimca  and  nhoul 
^.,  atnonf^  olheni  a  lAlin  Bible  iif  Ihc  thirteenth 
ir,  and  Home  rare  editions  of  the  I^tin  clawiee  and 
[i|ui  poeta.  Ttierc  are  also  several  private  collcc- 
JT  minetala  nnd  fowil*,  with  which  tlie  country 
h.  The  rcninini  of  antiquity  consist  of  th*  mtna  of 
an  iJicalre,  and  wme  remaiiw  ofn  palace  in  the  gar- 
igofelta,  and  Ibrec  arches  of  an  aqiieduet  near  Ihc 

of  Olbia.  ViceuM  haa  been  lone  known  for  its 
annfitcluro^  which  are  the  moat  inipoitant  of  the 
I  the  Venetian  atatea. 

■  aeiglillourliooU  of  Vicenw  >«  the  celehraleil  Villa 
'^  Pllladlo.  the  arvhiteelKre  of  «hi<'h  ha*  been 

rr  eountrj-aeata  in  England  and  other  vaimlriei. 

1  of  Ia  Madonna  del  Monte,  upon  a  hill  called 

),  about  a  mile  out  of  Vicema,  ia  n  celebrated 
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sanctuary,  much  tyequenled  liy  devotcea.  A  long  __ 
norlico,  reaembllng  that  oftA  Madonna  dl  Sun  I.iiea, 
Botoi^na,  leada  iiii  the  hill  to  Ihe  chnn-h,  frotii  whenon 
there  is  a  aplendii!  view  o(  the  «nfTuut!din«;  I'nuntry  irom 
the  A)p*  to  Ihe  Adriatic.  The  cbunh  am)  annexed  coo* 
vent  nrr  piuM-Mod  of  Mime  valiial'le  painlingii,  tunoni;  tJio 
rent  one  by  I'uul  Veronese.  repii'aentioKt'hrial  a»  a  lrB>r!ler 
•cated  at  a  tnWe  wjlh  Pope  Gregory  1.  and  the  canltnali, 
and  an  Adoration  of  the  Ma^i  by  Denadctto  Mnntai^a. 

Vioeiitia,  or  Vlcelia.  la  mentioned  by  I'linj  <fl>*t.  Nat.t 
iii. '23>  among  tlie  towns  of  tile  Ven'eti.  Autua  OokiImi, 
coniul  and  general.  wa«  a  native  of  Viecntia.  In  thif 
middle  a^§  it  was  for  a  time  a  free  raunldpal  city :  it  bf- 
came  nubjeet  for  «  time  to  the  tyrant  Exxelinu  da  Rotnaiio, 
and  ulterwanl*  to  tlie  Delia  Scaia,  lord*  of  Verona.  It 
Afterwards  fell  tiiider  the  dominion  of  Gian  Galntutn  Vi>- 
ccmti,  dnke  of  Milan,  attcr  wIkim  death  the  clliEefm  cal>ett 
in  the  Vetretiiini,  A.n.  I4(H.  Vicenia  haa  pnalurnd  *rv>ral 
diHlineiiiahed  men  ;  among  othent  the  poet  Tnuiiui,  the 
traveller  Pignlrlta.  the  orchilcct  Palladio,  and  the  lamoui 
Dominican  Fiik  Giovanni  da  Vioenia,  a  kind  of  onlhiiain*!, 
who  acted  an  eatraurdtnary  pari  in  the  civil  dlaaensivnii  nf 
tlic  Italian  ritii^a  in  the  early  part  of  thp  thirteenth  oen- 
tuxy.    He  held  a  meeting  in  a  plain  near  Verona,  where 
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acted  IW  a  t^hort  time  tin  ruler  of  VicenM  and  Verona, 
where  ho  diigmcod  hii  pacific  ermnd  by  burning  ahont 
Bixly  hereliu.  men  and  women.  At  laat  the  people  of 
Patfua  aent  troops  Bj.'sin»t  htm.  which,  hcini;  joined  hy 
part  of  his  own  lownimnn,  defeated  Kri  Giovanm  and  hn 
lol loners, and  look  him  ptiisuner.  He  wm  relented  lliroucli 
tlie  good  officra  of  Popct  Gregory-  IX.,  and  remained  in  ob- 
sciinly  forlhc  rest  of  liii  lite. '  VicenTa  bud  a  nniveraity 
in  the  thirteenth  oenluty.  which  roee  to  opposition  to  that 
of  Bolo^a.  and  wa«  freiticnicd  clriclty  tiir  the  study  of 
the  canon  law,  (Timboai.4d,  Sl<ir%a  del/a  telteratura 
Ilaliarta.) 

The  peojila  of  Vicen»  had  for  »  long  lime  the  cha- 
racter of  being  irritable,  qunrrclsimie.  and  prcme  to  re- 
vengc.  Their  cbaraoter  contrasted  in  this  respect  with 
(hat  iif  tlieir  neighhmira  of  Verona,  who  are  of  a  more  se- 
date and  good-tempered  diaposilion,  a  olrciiinalAnca  wliicfa 
has  been  noticed  liy  Peninu  and  others,  and  which  has 
given  rite  to  rmny  sumiisea  concerning  the  ropeclivc 
origin  of  the  two  people,  But  tliia  diwrepancy  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns  is  of 
common  oocorrenee  throughout  lUly,  and  n  one  of  Ihe 
eaiisea  which  haa  tended  in  all  ag^  to  porpettiale  Ihc  po- 
litical diviaion  of  the  eoimtry. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  concerning  V»- 
eenjB  and  ilH  territory :  Marzari, '  Ta  Historia  di  Vicenta, 
diviui  in  dne  libri.'  lOfM ;  I'ligliarino.  'Urooi.-hc  di  Vi- 
cetma,  divise  in  libri  vi.,'  1663:  Amali'.,,  'DeseriHwne 
dell'  Architeltnra.Pi11ura,  e  Scultura  di  Vicena,'  1779; 
FWcioli. '  Musenm  Lanidaritim  Vieentiuiun,'  1T70;  Mon- 
lenari,  '  niMarso  aul  Teairo  Olimpico  d!  Andrea  Palladio 
in  Vicenza,'  MW;  Angiol^bricllo  di  S.  M>ui»,'BibIioteca 
p  Sforia  di  (|oci  Rcrittori  cosi  tiella  Cittl  come  del  Tern- 
torio  di  Vicenita  ehe  pcrvcnneto  fino  ora  a  notiiia.'  1772 
(this  work  b  incomplete,  and  reachas  down  only  to  a.u. 
WlO)\  Maraseliini,  '8ftggio(IcoloEnr«  solle  Faraia^onl 
delie  Hocce  del  Vioentino,"  lS3f ;  Malacame, '  Lettcra  in- 
tomoalciine  Scoperte  Mincalogiehc  flitle  dal  Conte  Mar* 
wri-Pcncftti  nei  Colli  de!  Vicentino,'  in  the  twellth  vo- 
lume of  Ihe  '  Biblioteca  Italiana,'  ima 

VICI.  ANORE'A.  architect  to  the  gmnd-duke  of  Tna- 
oany.  wna  bom  at  Arcevia  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  1744. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  cmtrse  of  education  at 
Perugia,  he  was  sent  to  Home  to  study  peinting  and  arthi- 
teelure.  Ilie  Brat  under  8tel>ino  PozeI,  the  other  under 
Carlo  Murenn ;  and  it  wos  the  accond  of  these  two  arts 
which  he  decided  upon  fbllowing  as  hi*  profe»si(>n.  That 
he  gave  early  prtmitw  of  more  than  onfinnrylalmf  appeara 
from  the  circumstance  of  VjinviicUi  engaging  him  aa  Ws 
aa'iitiint  v^ien  he  was  abont.  it  is  «ud.  to  bcpn  (he  palace 
of  Caaerta ;  yet  the  last  part  Ol  thia  slatemeot  ia  evldentl/ 
incorrect,  hecaufie  at  that  time  Vici  could  not  have  been 
mora  than  eight  or  nine  jeai*  old.  Tliaf  he  was  however 
for  some  time  with  VantitcHt  is  certain,  for  he  was  com- 
mi^oneii  by  himionilend  to  matters  of  buaioewcinneeted 
with  the  Molaiti   Ponlano;   in  eonacmicRen  of  which  hs 
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became  known  at  Rome  as  a  skilful  engineer.  In  1780 
the  court  of  Tuscany  appointed  him  hydraulic  architect 
and  engineer  for  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  in  1787  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  capacity  by  the  papal  government  in 
the  woik  of  draining  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing 
the  inundations  of  the  Teppia.  At  a  later  period  (1810) 
he  erected  the  muraglione  or  embankment  at  Tivoli,  to 
support  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Of  his  architectural 
works,  though  they  were  neither  inconsiderable  nor  few  in 
number,  the  names  alone  are  recorded,  and  those  have  no 
dates  attached  to  them.  Yet  one  of  them  at  least  would 
seem  to  deser^'e  some  little  notice,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as 
*  la  superba  Cattedrale  di  Camarino.'  The  others  which 
are  enumerated  as  by  him,  are — ^the  church  and  monas- 
tery '  Delle  Salesiane,'  at  Offagna ;  the  seminary  at  Osimo ; 
the  villa  and  casini  at  Monte  Gallo,  the  Palazzo  Lepri  at 
Bevagna :  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Foligno  ;  and  the 
Cappella  Gozzoli  at  Temi.  Vici  died  September  10,  1817. 
(Tipaldo,  Biographia  degli  Italiani  lilustru) 
Vl'CIA.     [ViciKiE ;  Tares.] 

Vl'CIEiE,  a  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosse,  and  agreeing  with  the  genus  Vicia  in 
their  most  prominent  characters.  They  possess  a  papi- 
lionaceous corolla,  diadelphous  stamens,  continuous  le- 
gumes, thick  farinaceous  cotyledons  not  changing  in  ger- 
mination, and  a  radicle  curved  inwards.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  abniptly  pinnate,  with  the  common  petiole  ending 
in  a  bristle  or  tendril  instead  of  a  leaflet.  The  most  im- 
portant genera  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  Vicia,  Faba, 
Pisum,  Ervum,  Lathyrus,  Orobus,  and  Cicer. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Vicia  are  usually  climbing 
herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  many  pairs  of 
leaflets,  the  common  petiole  terminating  in  a  tendril  at 
the  apex,  which  is  mostly  branched.  The  stipules  are  semi- 
sagittate  in  form,  and  the  peduncles  axillary,  one  or  many 
flowered.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  5-cleft  or  5-toothed,  the 
two  upper  teeth  shortest ;  the  corolla  papilionaceous ;  the 
stamens  diadelphous;  the  style  filiform,  being  at  right 
angles  with  the  ovary,  villous  on  the  upper  side,  and  on 
the  under  side  beneath  the  apex;  the  legume  1-celled, 
many-seeded,  oblong ;  the  seeds  with  a  lateral  oval  or 
linear  hilum.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numer- 
ous. Don,  in  Miller's  *  Dictionary,'  describes  above  100. 
Some  of  the  many-flowered  species  are  handsome  plants 
and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  species  are 
much  in  use  as  green  crops  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 
An  account  of  their  uses  and  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
is  pven  under  Tares.  We  shall  here  give  a  description 
of  the  species  which  are  most  frequently  cultivated,  and  of 
other  forms  characteristic  of  this  extensive  group  of  plants. 
F.  sativa.  Common  Vetch,  or  Tare,  has  leaves  with  ten- 
drils; the  leaflets  6-10,  obovate,  mucronate;  flowers  usually 
twin,  sessile,  calyx  cylindrical ;  a  style  bearded  at  the  apex; 
compressed  oblong,  somewhat  torulose,  reticulated  erect 
leffumes  with  smooth  globose  seeds.  This  plant  is  a  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  its  extensive  cultivation  diffuses 
it  more  abundantly.  It  is  also  found  in  North  America, 
about  Fort  Vancouver.  This  plant  wild  is  about  a  foot 
high,  and  has  large  purple  and  blue  or  red  flowers.  The 
form  of  its  leaves,  the  size  of  its  stem,  and  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  seeds  vary  very  much,  especially  in  cultivated 
specimens.  Some  species  of  Vicia  nave  been  described 
which  are  probably  only  varieties  of  this.  The  green  plant 
is  mostly  used  for  feeding  animals,  but  pigeons  and  poultry 
are  Ibud  of  the  seeds,  and  in  Germany  they  are  given  to 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  s\vine. 

r.  biennis.  Biennial  Vetch,  has  about  12  lanceolate 
glabrous  leaflets,  furrowed  petioles,  and  many-flowered 
peduncles  hardly  longer  than  the  leaves.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  is  very  hardy,  continuing  green 
through  the  winter,  and  furnishing  an  early  fodder. 

/ '.  Cracca,  Tutted  Vetch,  has  many-flowered  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves,  flowers  imbricate,  crowded,  of  a 
fine  purple  colour,  and  nearly  entire  semi-sagrittate  stipules. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Great  Britain  in 
bushy  places. 

F.  pisijonnisj  Pea-like  Vetch,  is  a  quite  smooth  plant 
with  :M  pairs  of  ovate  leaflets;  ovate,  semi-sagittate 
toothed  stipules,  with  many-flowered  peduncles ;  and  oblong 
reticulately  veined  legumes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  woods,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
seeds. 

y.  iepium,  Bush  Vetch,  has  flowers  mostly  in  fours. 


somewhat  stalked,  upright  glabrous  lei^mes  ovate  cMmc 
leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Gvai 
Britain  in  woods  and  shady  places.  It  shoots  early  in  thi 
spring,  and  would  answer  for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  an  ohjee- 
tion  to  its  cultivation  exists,  as  its  seeds  arc  liable  to  tht 
attacks  of  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  Attelainu,  It  fau  beet 
recommended  to  be  sown  among  clover  for  mowini^. 

V.  sylvcUica,  the  Wood  Vetch,  haa  many-iowoei 
peduncfes  longer  than  the  leaves,  elliptico-oblon^  aiicrD- 
naie  leailets,  and  lunate  stipules  deeply  toothed  at  thor 
base.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  mountsdn- woods,  tod  it 
abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  Itbn 
numerous  large  white  flowers  streaked  with  bluish  vcbtt, 
and  is  the  handsomest  of  the  British  species.  Its  stems  tit 
from  3  to  6  feet  high,  chmbing  by  means  of  its  branthii^ 
tendrils.  It  has  been  recommended  aa  a  valuable  plast 
for  fodder. 

F.  lutea.  Rough-podded  Yellow  Vetch,  has  sestfile  foS- 
tary  flowers,  the  standard  glabrous,  the  legumes  nrfleied, 
hairy,  the  stems  difi'use,  uie  stipules  coloured.  It  it  t 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  oca- 
sionally  found  on  stony  ground,  especially  near  the  iei. 
Its  stems  are  from  6  to  12  inches  nigh,  and  it  has  luof 
yellow  flowers. 

V.  Bithynica,  Rough-podded  Purple  Vetch,  has  staJked 
mostly  solitary  flowers,  with  rouga  upright  legumct; 
petioles  with  two  pairs  of  lanceolate  leafieiB^  and  toothed 
stipules.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  ocnia 
occasionally  in  Great  Britain,  in  gravelly  soils,  more  e^pe 
ciaJly  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  prostrate  plant  with  purple  sod 
white  flowers. 

The  species  of  Vicia  are  easily  cultivated,  and  will  grw 
in  any  common  soil.     [Tares.] 

The  genus  Faba  differs  from  Vicia  in  the  great  siie  d 
the  legume,  which  is  coriaceous,  and  rather  tumid,  and  ii 
the  seeds  bein^  oblong,  and  in  the  hilum  being  tennioiL 
The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Faba  vulgarity  f» 
merly  yicia  Faba,  the  Garden-Bean  and  Horse-Ben. 
This  plant,  which  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated  for  tk 
sake  of  its  seeds,  both  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  ii 
said  to  be  found  wild  in  Egypt.     [Bbans.] 

The  genus  Pisum  has  a  calyx  with  foliaceous  segmenti 
the  two  upper  ones  being  shortest ;  the  vexillum  ample, 
reflexed  ;  the  style  compressed,  cannated,  villous  abcfe; 
the  legume  oblong,  rather  compressed,  but  not  ^ii>P^< 
the  seeds  globose,  numerous,  with  a  roundish  hilum.  ik 
P.  sativum  has  two  or  many-flowered  peduncles,  wA 
red  or  white  flowers,  and  is  the  common  pea  of  our  ftcUi 
and  gardens.  The  P.  arvense  has  1 -flowered  peduDda 
and  always  red  flowers,  and  yields  the  grey  peas  of  tk 
fields.     [Peas.] 

P.  maritimvm,  the  Sea  Pea,  has  an  angled  stem,  tk 
petiole  flattened  on  the  upper  side ;  the  stipules  broad,  «b- 
sagittate  ;  the  peduncles  many-flowered,  shorter  than  tbt 
leaves.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  France,  Denmark,  aad 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Kamtchatka.  Id  GffC 
Britain  it  is  found  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  lincoluhiit, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fint 
observed  in  Great  Britain,  at  Orford  in  Suffolk,  in  tk 
year..l555,  when  during  a  great  scarcit]^  of  food  the  poor 
people  of  that  district  were  almost  entirely  supported  for 
some  time  by  its  seeds.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  spninj: 
up  after  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  peas  on  tk 
coast,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  sea  pea  its 
verv  different  species  from  any  other.  The  seeds  are  bittvr. 
and  cattle  are  fond  of  the  herb.  There  are  three  or  fam 
other  species  of  pea,  affording  edible  seeds,  but  not  ko 
valuable  as  the  first. 

Tlie  genus  Ervum  is  known  by  a  5-clefl  calyx,  with 
linear  acute  segments,  about  equal  in  length  to  tk 
corolla ;  glabrous  stigma ;  an  oblong  2-4  seeded  legume. 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  weeds,  two  of  «  hich. 
the  E,  hirsiitum  and  E,  tetraspermum,  arc  found  in  Gmt 
Britain.  The  former  is  called  tine4are,  and  is  a  gitH 
pest  in  corn-fields. 

E.  Lens,  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  Lentil.  It  ha5 
branched  stems ;  oblong  nearly  glabrous  leaflets,  usoallj 
8  in  number ;  the  stipules  lanceolate  and  ciliated ;  the  pe- 
duncles 2r^  flowered,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  lemvff : 
the  legumes  short,  broad,  finely  reticulated ;  seeds  2.  coo- 
pressed.  It  is  a  native  of  corn-fields  on  the  continent  « 
Europe.  Lentils  are  not  much  eaten  in  this  country-.  M 
I  they  are  consumed  in  considerable  quaatitiei  in  Francet 
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:ny,  ftod  It&lv.  Tivi  Irntil  m  om  ot  llitr  olUe^l  le^'ii- 
>  pluits  iisrtl  lu  faod  of  mhivli  we  have  any  record. 
'«r  MOM  the  time  of  Rksu  Ih6y  Iwve  bfen  cnt«n  in  Ihn 
■-•.  In  Egypt  uid  S)Tk  llicy  we  parctwd  in  it  fiyins- 
uiil  (bid  in  the  ihopi,  tmi  amMered  by  the  nutivM 
Um  bod  fiiod  for  thnw  who  art  on  lonEjoumryK.  The 
ililuttiU  cullivKled  in  thin  countrj-.  Tlwru  ure  Ihrec 
letict  known  in  Frani-e  imct  Gi'mmny :  the  gmall  brown, 
Cb  In  the  liRhtcsr  flsvotirei]  and  thV  best  for  haricot* 
lAUps;  th«  y«ltu wish,  which  in  n  little  lurgcr  nnd  the 
I  tiMt;  and  the  leiitU  or  frovi-nce,  which  iii  nJmoftt  aa 
je  a*  n  pea,  with  Inxufiaot  Mniw.  and  it  might  bo  riil- 
'»l«d  Ua  food  for  i-attlp. 

iB  it*  eulKvntioii  tlie  Isatil  rcniure*  n  dr>'  warm  noil ;  it 

(lid  be  »own  later  than  thf;  pva,  at  tlie  rate  d'  a  biwhol 

one  and  a  half  buidiel  to  the  acre  ;    il  ripens  earlier 

(he  pea,  and  re<iuires    tlin    dame    treatment    and 

'uKting.    The  produee  of  Ihe  lentil  in  Rraln  i*  about  a 

""lew  tlian  that  of  the  tare,  and  the  ulraw  is  not  more 

third  an  moth.    The  straw  in  however  coniddered 

noiiriihina:,  and  la  lued  for  fneding  calvi'g  and  l»mb«. 

'^  like  ad  other  lefUDiinous  fruit*,  contain  a  Itu-g* 

■-'  nitrognniited  matter*.    Einhoff  fonnd  that  3ftM) 

Itils  eoiilained  1260  pari*  of  starch  and  1-133  of 

~  IneouR  to  am  ma]  matter.    In  a  late  analyrin 

— .  Plavftur,  for  the  Roj-al  Agrioultiiral  Sodeiy, 

tKat  lot]  part*  uf  lentils  contained  33  pari*  of 

or  frtuten  and  46  parts  of  etareh.  &c ;  whilst 

qiiantil;  of  p^oe  oontain^d  20  parts  of  albumen, 

of  beans  31  parts.    If  the  theory  of  nulrillon  pro- 

3nded  by  Professor  Lietiig  in  hia  late  work  on  Anintnl 

eini»t;y  be  correct,  thpn   lentils  constitute  one  of  the 

»t  hicfjy  nulritioiw  foods  in  naltire. 

The  K^niiK  Luthurut  is  known  by  poawssing  a  eam- 

niilale  Ei-cleil  calvx,  the  2  upper  being  ishorlMt;  a 

->llii>naeeous  corofla:    diadelphouB  stamens;    a  slyle 

tted  at  the  apex,  villon»  or  pubescent  in  tVnnt ;  the 

nmo  oblooj,  am!    teed*    fr'ohose.     The  speeivs  of 

ihvnts  descnbcd  are  above  (JO  in  nnmber.    Tlicy  are 

lally  climbintr  herbs  nitfa  semi-sa^llate  slipnlei;  the 

iolea  tertninating  in  branched  tendrils,  and  ftimished 

"   1  to  3  pwrt  of  leaflets. 

fatifut.  Chickling  Vetiili.  is  a  smoothish  p^ant  ttilh 

'  steins ;  linear  oblong  leaActs ;  ovate,  ciliated,  Iritid 

semi -sagittal  stipules;  l-Rowei'ed  pedunelts ;  To- 

.   lanceolate,  calycine  segments,  three  times  the 

th  of  the  lube  ;  aodovnte,  broad,  irregularly  reticulated 

iniM  winged  on  the  back.     This  plant  is  a  native  of 

In.  Itance,  and  Italy.    Tlie  see<l«  are  used  commonly 

Stntzerland  as  a  purgative  for  horses,  under  (be  name  of 

In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  a  light  while 

,nl  liread  is  made  from  the  flour  of  this  pnTuc.     The 

:ontinued  use  of  it  however  produces  injurious  effeeta 

conttitulion.  and  in  consequence  in  bevetal  Ger- 

alkles  it  has  been  forbidden  to  be  eaten  hy  law. 


kinds  of  remedies  have  been  tried  for  its  relief 
'A  it  lias  occurred,  but  no  course  of  treatment  seems  to 
. .  been  luccessfVil.  It  does  not  apjiear  to  hasten  death 
teing  on  other  diseases.  Swine  fattened  on  the  seeds 
"the  UM  of  their  limbs,  and  a  hoise  fed  on  the  dried 
ri  for  some  months  became  perfectly  incapable  of 
Ig  ib  legs.  In  uime  districts  however  eatlte,  sheep. 
N,  Sic,  appear  to  feed  on  the  plant  and  seeds  with  im- 
lilT,  EQ  OS  to  lead  to  the  supuosition  that  th«  soil  has 
leltiing  to  do  with  the  development  ot  some  injurious 
iciple  in  the  Lalhyrus.  Mixed  with  half  or  tvvo-thitd:^ 
quantity  of  whed-floiir,  it  makes  a  bread  that  does  not 
«rtoact  stall  injuriously.  This  ik  done  at  the  prc- 
day  in  Italy,  although  tlie  government  there  has  occa- 
mlly  warned  the  peasantry  against  its  use.  There  is  a 
lliynis  Ihat  grows  in  Barbory,  which  produces  similar 
»ct«,  and  it  seems  to  tie  a  variety  of  this  speeies. 
Jk  iatifiliut.  Broad-leaved  Evi'.rlaating  Pea,  has  many- 
~  Fored  peduneleN,  a  winged  stem,  and  tendril*  with  2 
to-filKptical  mncronatcd  leaflets.  This  plant  is  a  native 
UiropK  in  n-uods ;  it  is  al«o  found  in  Great  Britain,  It 
one  of  the  haitdHomefpl  plants  of  the  genus,  and  is  a 
il  favourite  in  our  cottage  gardens ;  its  stems  climb 
letimca  to  n  (;reat  height,  and  it  is  well  adajtted  for 
3in,  ahniblKnesi  and  trellis-work.    Beta  arc  v«ry  fond 
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of  (he  flowers,  and  it  raiiy  bu  grown  with  advantage  whew 
lh»y  are  kept.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  large,  and 
might  he  uwd  as  food  probably  lor  ajiimala. 

X,  luberorui..  Tiibcrotu  EvcrlaMing  Pea,  has  4.i)ided 
stems;  3-C-flowored  peduncles  twice  or  three  times  the 
length  of  the  leaves:  the  calyx  veinlesa,  the  style  arched, 
the  legume*  comnresMd;  '2  kaflets  mucronale.  It  is  a 
native  of  P.orope,  but  not  wild  in  (jwat  Britain.  It  has  a 
creeping  root,  which  puts  forth  irregular  brown  tubers.  In 
Holland  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers, 
where  they  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet 
CScrardc  wills  them  Peas-earth-mita. 

L.  orfonifui'.lhcSweet  Pea,i«a  hairy  planl  with  winged 
stems,  ovate  mucronate  leafiets,  S-3  flowered  peduncles 
much  longer  than  the  leaves,  olilong  linear  legumes,  and 
roundish  seeds.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  hit* 
long  been  a  favourite  in  our  gaidcns  on  account  of  ita 
sweet-scented  flowera.  Several  varieties  depending  on  Iha 
different  colours  of  their  flowers  arc  known  to  gardenen 
by  the  name  of  I  he  White  Sweet  Pea,  the  oltf  Painted 
Udy  Pea,  the  new  Painted  Lady  Sweet  Pea.  &c.  Tliu 
Bweet-pea  may  be  grown  in  the  garden  in  flower-bordcn 
or  in  pots.  An  immense  ({uantity  arc  annually  raised  in 
London  for  the  latter  purpose,  where  they  arc  great 
favoitrites  for  ornamenting  chambcn,  windows,  h^k  &(•. 
When  wanted  for  spring  flowers  the  seeds  should  lie 
sown  in  pnta  in  the  autumn,  and  sccuteii  from  tlie  cold 
weather  by  being  placed  in  hotbed-frames.  They  may  be 
continued  in  flower  during  the  whole  summer  bynowing 
them  iVeqwently  dnriny  the  spring.  When  in  jHits  they 
require  freijuent  watering. 

/-.  Tingittniit,  L.  artiaitaliu.  and  L.  nnnuus  tav  fre- 
quently sown  in  gardens  as  border  annuals :  they  form  a 
variety,  but  have  no  scent  in  tlicir  flowers,  nor  are  they  so 
handsome  aa  (he  8weet  Pea.  All  the  species  are  more  or 
lesi  deserving  of  cuhivation  in  the  wirden  on  accoimt  of 
their  climbing  tiabils  and  handsome  flowers.  They  should 
always  be  supported  by  branches  or  other  devices  stuck 
round  them  to  enable  them  to  e.llmb.  Tliey  will  all  grow 
in  any  common  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  ur 
theperennial  kinds  by  dividing  the  roots. 

The  genus  Orobus  has  a  slyle  linear,  cvlindrical.  and 
downy  above ;  the  calyx  is  obtuse  at  the  oase,  its  upper 
segments  being  deepest  and  shortest. 

0.  tuberoitu,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch,  is  a  smooth 
plant  with  winged  stem  ;  leaves  with  2-3  pair  of  elHplico- 
laneeolate,  mucronate,  doited  leaflets :  the  peduncles  few- 
flowered,  luutUy  exceeding  the  length  of  tne  leaves;  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  unequal,  ovate,  bluntish,  shorter  than 
the  tube  ;  the  legumes  terete  and  obaoletely  reticulated ;  the 
style  joined :  and  the  seeds  globose.  This  plant  is  a  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  b  abundant  in  Great  Britain.  It 
has  creeping  roots,  which  swell  out  into  tubers  at  irregular 
intervals.  Tlie  tubers  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  ^vhere  they  are  called  Cormetlie^  the 
inhabitants  dry  them  and  chew  them,  in  order  to  give  a 
better  relish  to  their  whiskey ;  and  they  arc  also  supposed 


',  Bomething  like  liquorice,  and  when  boiled  are  not 
,  easaiit.  They  have  been  used  as  food  in  times  of 
scareitj".  In  Holland  and  Belgium  they  arc  roasted  and 
eaten  in  the  same  manner  as  chestnuts.  In  England  this 
plant  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Wood-pea  and/fcu/A- 
pea,  and  in  Scotland  Knapjm-ta. 

0.  liiteus.  Yellow  Bitter  vetch,  is  a  smooth  plant  with 
mple  angular  stems,  3-5  paira  of  leaflets,  roundish  seini- 
igittale  stipules,  elongated  many-flowered  pedullclt'^ 
equal  in  length  to  the  leaves;  the  legumes  comiircssed. 
the  seeds  globose.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  nf 
Switterland,  Prance,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  It  has  harid^inic 
nrantie  and  yellow  flowen,  and  Haller  has  expressed  liia 
opinion  that  it  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  plants  with 
papilionaceous  floweis. 

O.  riigrr.  Black  Bitter  Vetch,  has  pinnate  leaves  with 
from  3-it  ovale  ur  elliptical  leaflets ;  linear,  lanceolate, 
aeiile  -Ktipules ;  with  an  angular,  erect,  and  liranched  stem. 
It  is  a  native  of  subalpine  districis  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
in  Forfamhire  and  Inverness-shire  in  Scotland.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  (he  plant  turns  quite  black  oh 
drying. 
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There  arc  about  forty  other  described  snccies  of  Orobus. 
Thev  are  all  of  them  elegant-flowering  plants,  and  beine^ 
hardy,  may  be  cultivated  on  the  open  flower-border.  They 
requne  a  light  soil,  and  are  best  propagated  by  seeds. 
Where  the  Orobus  ttiberosus  is  cultivated  for  eating,  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  light  rich  soil, 
paved  at  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  to  prevent  their  roots 
from  running  down.  Tlic  tubers  should  be  planted  in  this 
bed,  and  placed  about  G  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  second  year  after  planting  some  will  be 
fit  to  gather,  and  by  taking  only  the  largest  the  bed  will 
continue  productive'  for  several  years,  requiring  however 
the  addition  of  fresh  compost  every  year. 

Although  the  name  Orobus  has  been  given  to  this  genus 
of  plants,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Orobus  (opofoc) 
of  the  antients,  yet  as  the  antient  plant  was  used  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  our  present 
species  of  Orobus  are  adapted  for  that  purpose,  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  their  identity. 

For  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  genus  Cicer,  see 

CiCER. 

(Loudon's  Cyclopaedia  of  Plants;  Don,  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary ;  Hooker's  British  Flora ;  Burnett's  Outlines  of 
Botany;  Playfair's  *  Lectures,'  in  Gardener's  Chronicle^ 
December,  1842.) 

VICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most 
acute  thinkere  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  born 
in  1668,  at  Naples,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller  in 
rather  limited  circumstances.  Respecting  his  early  youth 
nothing  is  known  except  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  frac- 
tured his  skull  by  a  fall,  which  caused  him  great  suffer- 
ings, and  which,  as  he  himself  says,  produced  in  after-life 
an  inclination  to  melancholy.  Ilis  education  was  nomi- 
nally conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  but  as  he  was  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  yield  to  the  influence  or  follow  the  rules  of 
others,  he  worked  out  his  own  education  for  himself.  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  lan- 
guages, and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  last  of  these 
branches  his  proficiency  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  successfully  defended  an  action  which  had  been 
brought  against  his  father.  But  Vico  was  neither  inclined, 
nor  had  he  sufficient  strength  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer,  and  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  living  in  inde- 
pendence, the  offer  which  was  made  him  to  instnict  the 
nephew  of  Rocco,  bishop  of  Ischia,  in  jurisprudence, 
Avas  gladly  accepted.  In  this  quiet  and  retired  position, 
in  which  ne  remained  for  nine  years,  he  gradually  reco- 
vered his  stren^h,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  canon  law,  theology,  and  the  antients ;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  great  work, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  His  taste  grew  more 
and  more  severe :  the  literature  of  his  own  time  lost 
all  attractions  for  him.  Among  the  writers  of  his  own 
country  were  chiefly  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante, 
in  whose  works  he  sought  and  found  instniction  ;  and 
among  the  antients  Plato  and  Cicero,  though  the  latter 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  style,  which  he  himself  took 
great  pains  to  imitate.  Soon  at\er  his  return  to  Naples  he 
married.  His  mind  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  up  in  the 
antients  and  in  the  development  of  his  own  ideas ;  and  the 
servile  adherence  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time  to  the 
system  of  Des  Cartes,  together  with  the  then  prevailing 
taste  in  poetry,  confirmed  him  still  more  in  his  partiality 
for  the  antients.  Vico  had  now,  as  before,  to  work  his 
own  way,  and  in  order  to  be  free  from  all  bia.s  he  read 
the  antients  without  the  assistance  of  any  commentaries. 
The  French  language  he  disdained  altogether,  and  so 
strong  wa«  his  desire  to  acquire  a  pure  Latin  style,  that  for  a 
time  he  even  abandoned  Greek  literature,  and  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  reading  the  best  lAtin  authors.  In 
1607  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Naples,  with  the  scanty  salary  of  100  scudi  per 
annum.  In  order  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  he 
was  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  in  Latin.  But  he  now 
had  an  opjwrtunity  of  expressing  on  various  occasions  in 
public  his  opinions  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  common  bond  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  how  superior  the  antients  had  been  in  not 
dividing  and  separating  the  sciences  from  one  another, 
hut  cultivating  all  in  common,  as  Ari&totle  had  done; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  successfully  fo  cultivate  one 
without  knowinif  the  rest.  By  his  public  orations  on 
luch  subtjccti,  and  itili  more  by  tlie  publicatioa  of  tome 


works  of  great  originality,  he  acquired  a  high  reputa'i-T^ 
and  when  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  univcrsit)  bk 
become  vacant,  he  applied  for  it.  In  reajK'ct  of  kno*- 
ledge  and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  «iU 
him  ;  but  as  he  would  not  condescend  to  liave  recuurtetc 
the  moans  which  were  usually  employed  bv  candidatci 
for  such  offices,  he  saw  little  prospect  of  gaining  hii  ob- 
ject, and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  The  disappo:ntmer.t 
caused  him  deep  grief ;  but  neither  this  nor  Mvcral  do- 
mestic afflictions  by  which  he  w^as  viinted  could  hrenk 
down  his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  ncm  ict 
about  completing  the  work  which  had  for  manv  yean  oc- 
cupied all  his  thoughts.  This  work,  entitled  *  Vrintrim  di 
una  Scienza  nuova  d'intorno  alia  Commune  Natura  a«U( 
Nazioni,'  appeared  at  Naples  in  1725.  A  second  and  tiuri 
edition  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  leveBth 
appeared  at  Naples  in  1817.  After  the  completion  of  fhii 
work  his  mind  was  at  rest ;  and  had  his  outward  ciicuo- 
stances  been  more  favourable,  his  happincass  would  hm 
been  perfect.  On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  thv  Bov- 
bons  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1735,  better  days  set-iovd 
to  dawn  upon  him,  for  he  was  appointed  hi:ktonographcr 
to  the  king,  and  his  son,  Gennaro  v'ieo,  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric.  But  his  mental  powers  wert  bntk^Ti 
down,  both  by  intense  study  and  by  uomeftic  cares  and 
anxieties.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  wu.rh 
lasted  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  kntw  nvi'.ho 
his  friends  nor  his  children.  In  tliis  state  he  dii.'d«  on  :«« 
20thof  January,  1744. 

Tlie  'New  Science'  Q  Principi  di  una  Scienza  Niun' 
is  the  principal  work  of  Vico ;  but  although  xXxx^w  t-i- 
tions  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  it  seems  to  have  been  rrjcri 
forgotten  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death.  Thi>  ^ 
probably  owing  to  the  extraordinary  obscurity  rf  tii« 
work,  which  was  increased  by  the  additions  publiah^I  u 
the  third  edition  ^probably  by  Gennaro  Vico  from  thr 
author's  iMSS.,  which  are  frequently  inserted  in  plws 
where  they  interrupt  and  destroy  the  ar^ment.  Bu;  wt- 
withstandmg  this  great  defect,  the  work  is  one  o(  the 
most  remarkable  phenomeiia  of  modem  literature.  li 
England  the  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  until  i 
French  exposition  of  Vice's  system,  by  Michelet,  tttrictH 
attention  to  it,  and  induced  a  writer  la  the  *  Philolonru 
Museum*  (ii.,  p.  G2G)  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  \m 

{)hilosophy  to  the  English  public.  The  great  truth  whkk 
le  endeavours  to  establish  m  this  *  Scienza  Nuova'  is  tint 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  determined  by  lawmhid 
are  as  certain  in  their  operation  as  those  by  which  tk 
materia]  world  is  governed.  He  sets  forth  these  lavi « 
principles  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  broad  assertions,  itfaid'. 
he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  and  explain.  He  sets  out  6t)ii 
the  conviction  that  as  the  idea  of  the  materia]  world  n- 
isted  in  the  Divine  intellect  previous  to  the.  creation  of  t^ 
world,  so  there  must  also  have  existed  in  it  an  etenial  MkA 
of  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  this  idea  is  realized  lA 
manifested  in  the  actual  events  of  history.  He  endea^ocsi 
to  prove  that  notwitlistanding  all  the  apparent  coaiuwo 
ana  incoherence  in  human  afi'airs,  that  eternal  ideaisnrYS 
depailed  from;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  Divine  fnv* 
vidence  is  discernible  throughout  the  history-  of  manVini 
It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  which  he  endeavours  to  «<ti- 
blish.  After  having  laid  down  his  principles,  he  pnx-eiditi 
divide  history-  into  great  cycles  or  periods,  to  show  tbi 
characteristic  features  of  each,  and  the  organic  proin^Mi 
and  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  accompliiba 
tliis  partly  by  appealing  to  the  facts  of  history*,  and  pait>f 
to  general  principles ;  and  wliile  on  the  one  hand  he  Jr 
tains  results  which  are  profound  and  true,  on  the  otbcf 
hand  he  makes  assertions  which  are  visionar}'  and  las- 
ciful.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Vioo  \m 
stated  in  broad  outlines  things  which  F.  A.  "Wolf  aai 
Niebuhr  afterwards  reached  by  totally  different  proce»« 
and  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  view«  of  Vim: 
Wolf,  in  reganl  to  the  Homeric  poems;  and  Niebuhr.  is 
regard  to  the  early  liistory  of  Rome.  It  betra\*s  a  ^^v\  v( 
the  knowledge  of  facts  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  Monit*- 
ouicu,  or  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  adopted  the  views  of  Vico: 
they  could  not  adopt  what  they  did  not  know.  Btstod 
the  'Scienza  Nuova,'  Vico  wrote  some  other  work<v.  wluffc 
bear  the  impress  of  his  original  genius: — 1,  'IV  Anb- 
quL^sraa  Italomm  Sapientia,'  Naples,  1710,  translatini  ima 
Italian  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816.  2.  *De  uiio  Um^em 
Juris  Principio  et  fine  uno/  Naples*  1720^  4to.    3^  A  Uk 
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ueir.  which  n  prefixed  to  llie  6nt  edition  of  hU 
SDientM!,*  Hud  U  rnptirilBd.  with  ftdiUlions  by  htiUMJf 
u  ion,  in  thu  Btibiiequcnt  ctliliiriis  or  the  hmiiu  wors. 
culli-cUoci  ol'all  hinwurliJi  wiu  uditetl  by  thcMnnjtiude 
lIUHciM.  ul  Nap1ci,m  isia,  And  a  wuond  eiUtiun  sp- 
in 1SJ5.     A  tlvoruidaltlenxiMMtion  of  Ihu*Ncw 
>'  iuM  liepD  )[in!o  In-  Mididet,  ■Principoc  dc  In 

/ico."l^ib.lB27. 

iVlCWA.  a  K*i>u»  ofpluilii  ot  llie  imtnml  fimiily  ot'  Com- 
**!«(»  iuhI  sutilribG  Inulow.  The  siitciea  am  nativn  of 
ll  found  in  mosl  parU  of  tht  uifuui  ot  India :  1(11111!  ot 
—t  gilund  into  ttic  i»liiiid»  of  the  Iniliwi  Oiean.  V, 
^^  BQ  »  thr  miwt  widely  illlfti»«i,  heiriK  foHnd  in  thf 
Irtheni  u  well  ua  in  the  wtithcru  P^it"'  ^d  lu  tliu  ««■!■ 
d  a«*r  SaJaultt!  uiil  Uut^uni.  Thia  plvit*  ace  annual, 
A.batbiwiclied;leavii«aliurnalr.nigiUUe.halfcinbntc- 
IftnceoUte.  linc«r:  miut^iiiit  very  cutiw  or  JifEblly 
^^  Jitd :  hranchn  with  few  Ipbvm,  tarmlnated  by  a  uiigl« 
Ml  of  flonun,  which  nre  yellow. 

yiCQ.U'AZVU.  FELIX',  wa*  bom  »l  VdoKne  in  IT-tt. 

pbibtr,  who  WM  ft  phymcisn  of  icowl  r«|iute>,  Mnt  liim 

-J.. J — t:.  (upiiy  at  Caen,  and  mwlioine  at  Pari*.    Ha 

Qrn(«  tu  piacliM  in  1773.  aud  directly  after 

Arlcctinvaoncuniparittjvtangtoiiiydurtnrlhe 

uvu  inrau  the  rcxulai'  oiiurwa  of  Iccturts  of  Ihe  fiteillty. 

lBHqiiencelun>revei'ol'iouieili>mulewilhtli«auUionties 

U  Aieulty.  he  vriui  oblifffd  In  uiwonlinue  hi*  ouune, 

j^  alreadyhc  Itad  beeunK'  a  Tary  ^Hrpulur  tenuiier.  Upim 

AntoincPetil,  who  lud  been  Vicc|Hl'-Aiyr'eiaj>tructor 

Atony,  KMitned  Ibe  prottowoMhiii  o(  nnalomy  at  tho 

ndMPIaotvti.lioiiiitgtoitecute  theappDiolraenl  uf  hi* 

eil  to  be  hi*  Kuccnnar.    In  thik  hovcon'r  ha  waa  diaap- 
lied.     Portal,  through  Iho  influence  of  BuS'oo.  wai 
ictcd,  and  VJcq^'Aiyr  waa  obli(ired  tu  Uinit  tiimielf  Ici 

I  deliverinir  of  Ipcturo*  in  his  own  hoiue.    Thene  were 

II  Kttendail.  but  the  gnntcst  aaaivtanee  to  bin  advance- 
'  ~iw  furniahed  by  his  iniirria«;ti  wilb  a  niece  iif  1]au< 

I,  who  fell  in  love  willi  him  in  return  for  hiii  pi>hte- 
■  in  aapitini;  her  when  she  once  fninted  in  the  »treol. 
ntbvnton  hiraUhcd  hiw  wilb  all  thai  ww  ncccwnry  fiir 
t  jMfiMeution  of  compnnilivG  uiaioniy  and  natural  liia- 
~',  (d  wliioh  he  waa  actively  enxaitcd,  and  the  rtitult*  of 
Ml  h«  p»bli«bed  m  numeroa*  e»ay«  in  Hit  Memoir*  of 
lAeadetDT  of  Sciences. 

H  1774  Vici^-d'-Aityr  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
idsny  of  Scienves ;  and  in  1775,  throu^  the  inflnenue 
MMane,  he  was  sent  to  inveati^Ie  and  endeavour  to 
minat«  a  murinin  which  wm  ra^n^  amunfc  Ihc  cattle 

•  South  of  France.  On  hi*  return  he  formed  with  Las- 
•ifike  lohenie  of  t-^itabhahing  a  soeiety  for  carrying  on 
I'litsn  Mmiiar  invGHti^lioni  of  epidemici.  &e.,  byenr- 
mdencc  with  pravincTal  phyucians ;  and  upon  their 

h  Qw  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1776. 
I  Vieo-d'Aa>T  was  chooen  perpetual  seeretary.  Thii 
H"!  Him  tor  a  lime  in  an  angry  diapute  wilb  the  fa- 
ty  of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to 
'~mf  hi*  reputation  ;  but  hia  aelivity,  and  the  Bt-niiral 
Pnc*  of  the  numeroa*  eMa^s,  £logee,  and  other  worki 
b'lu  was  conntantlv  publtsbing.  as  well  as  the  ajiint 
nra  with  which  tflt!  eoeiety  was  manaiied,  obtained 
n  ftcvnatantlyincreasiiiii;  celebrity,  and  in  17ttR  he 
ifcMrn  to  iuceecd  Buffon  in  the  French  Academy. 
Mttioa  In  honour  of  his  predecessor  ii  the  mo>t  re- 
■U*  of  all  rand  they  were  very  nil ineroua)  that  Vieq- 
yrdalivared  in  honour  of  men  of  »ciencc.  in  I7BHhe 
Deeded  LiuHionne  as  firtit  physician  lo  the  quei:n ;  and  it 
lid  that  tua  davotion  to  her  ^v«  him  rewKHi  to  fear  the 
•  of  the  rerohitionarv  party  so  ranch,  that,  through  eon- 
nl  aiuiety.  Ids  health  began  to  fail.  To  avoid  niipi- 
a  ba  loolf  part  with  the  fuliuwen  of  Rubespiene,  and 
'■g  aecmapaoied  the  citijon*  of  his  district  lo  the  im- 

•  noekcry  of  the  fettiTal  of  the  Supiame  Dcingr,  he 
tiwd  home  serionsly  ill.  nekt  day  became  delirious,  and 

d  on  the  SOth  of  .Tunc,  1791. 

Vtca-d'Axvr'ii  works  are  very  mimeroiis,  and  woto  nearly 
piblUbed  tunelher  by  Moreau  du  la  Sarthe,  with  the 
■(Burrot  de  Vicq-d  ArjT,'  Parii.  1805.  0  vols.  Svo., 
h  •  qneito  vuhiniu  of  plates.  The  chief  of  them  are  as 
*w*;  1.  'Observations  »ur  !«•  Moyens.  ..ponr  prf- 
!r  l«*  AnimauK  mum  de  la  Conlagioo,'  Bordeaux,  1774, 
a.  3, '  La  Mfdecine  dri  lli^te*  a  corae«,' Poriii,  1781, 
vols.  Mvo  Mills  wai  publiilied  by  order  of  tike  gotsm- 
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meat,  and  contami  the  anbttance  of  *ev«ml  peovimu  WH^ 
on  velenna|rv  aedieino.  and  eKpoelallr  on  cpixoulic  die- 
easee.  3, '  Traitt  d'Analumie  et  de  Physioluine,  avee  dca 
plnnchok  i-nlDiitc8,'  Parit,  nm,  foliu.  This,  had  Ite  beeu 
able  lo  complele  it.  would  have  lieon  a  truly  maemtieent 
werk.  VU'ii-d'.\iyr  proposed  tu  tUuntinle  tbn  wliule  nf 
physioloay  by  a  lenes  of  plates  o(  nalum!  ai»%  but  tlia 
work  (hd  not  go  beyond  this  first  part,  ooniainlne  Ujc 
platuB  of  Die  brain,  which  are  executed  well,  Ihuuich  thay 
are  not  without  anatomical  umH's.  Hi*  otiier  priruTipal 
writiiiK*  are  rontaincd  in  ewafi  in  1h«  Meinoim  of  the 
Aoademieiof  Sciences  and  of  Medicine.  In  (he  Mvoioin 
of  the  farmer  acndeiuy  be  published,  in  1774.  the  tint 
part  of  hU  Meatoi»on  the  Oomparative  Amdumyuf  Kuh 
and  Birds,  siuJ  on  UioConvemuti  of  Muscle  into  Fat  during 
Tjfe  :  in  I77'(the  coneluiuun  of  these  Memoirs,  ami  another 
on  Uiu  ■  Structure  and  Wiysloloinr  of  the  Extremilies  of  Man 
and  Quadrupeds ;  in  1776  a  Memoir  »n  tho  Cofflpaialieo 
Anatomy  ot  the  Ear;  in  1773  one  lio  the  Organ  of  the 
Voice  1  in  17^1,  tlie  Anrtlomy  of  the  Mandril  and  some 
other  Apes ;  in  17^,  Obiervatiune  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  these  t'ontained  many  new 
and  importiuit  fact*:  but  they  do  not  prove  that  vicq- 
d'Aiyrwaaoapableof  workingout  the  )[r4wt  i^ncral  Iruiha 
of  pViynloloiCy.  in  the  Memulni  of  Uie  Kuciely  of  Medi- 
cine hi*  essay*  are  also  very  numerous,  but  lew  Impurtttnl 
titan  llioee  in  oumparalive  aoalomy  :  in  these  also  are  pniv 
lishcd  Ilia  uuiurious  ilojtea  delivered  on  the  death*  of 
members  of  the  Society,  nil  of  which  are  well  written,  and 
iome  are  even  elucjueul.  lie  edited  the  two  valnmjM  of 
the  auatomicftl  porlion  of  the  '  Kncyclopi^dio  Mflluidiijue,' 
to  which  Iw  eoiitributcd  wvemi  nirtivle*:  and  lie  also 
edited  the  Gist  vulumeaorthe  medical  portion  of  the  aaoie 
work,  in  which  there  are  alwi  aevenU  aitiele*  by  liim,  in- 
dudinvoiieof  considerable  lentdh and impuilaiice (tlth  Ihe 
title  *  Aoaloiuic  PatboIuKlciue.'  Maiiy  other  estaya  wera 
published  in  other  culteclioos.  wbluh  need  nut  be  emi- 
locraled ;  Ilia  liwt  which  he  wrote  were,  Obeervations  on 
the  L'hanKes  of  tlie  Vilellun  durinfT  Incubation,  aud  a  D»> 
scriptiouuflheOenilal  Organs  of  the  Duck,  whiehanpemd 
in  the  *  Rulletiti  de  la  So(4«l£  PhUomatliiijue '  for  iTiO. 

(Jitoge  Iff  Vkq-itAtyr,  read  at  the  Society  of  Medicine 
of  Pans,  1708  \  Ueiiemeri^  iJietionnaire  Hiitoritjue  ob 
«!!(/«!("«»,  fee.) 

VICRAMADnTA.    [Hwduttaw,  nil..  223.1 

VK'TOH  L,  a  native  of  Africa,  nuccceded  FJeutheriui 
aa  bishop  of  tlie  Chiistian  oongreicalion  at  Home,  about 
A.D.  18S.  During  his  episcopacy  Theodotus  was  eapelled 
the  Cliri>-tlan  conimsation  of  Rome,  Car  aawerling  tlie 
mere  humanity  of  Christ.  [Eiito^rrn.]  Victor  had 
a  warm  conlrovcny  with  the  chtirchea  ol'  Asia,  and 
especially  with  Polyeralev,  binhop  of  EpheRUN,  concernins' 
the  proper  lime  for  erlebi-aliiw  the  Kftster  fettivaL 
[bUyrifH.]  Irenaus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  remo  net  rated  in  a 
letter  to  Victor  upon  his  intolerance  upon  thi«  ocoasion. 
Victor  died  about  a.d.  IB7.  and  wn*  succeeded  by  Zephyri- 
nus.  Some  tay  that  he  died  a  martyr,  but  the  wohl 
martyr  waa  often  uwd  by  the  early  Chrisliaii  writers  lo 
U|(nity  a  peraon  who  had  in  any  way  suttejiid  on  accuutit 
ol'  the  Christian  fnilh. 

VICTOR  II..  Oubhanl,  bishop  of  Eichsladt,  and  a  IJieiid 
and  adviser  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  was  chosen  hy  the 
clergry  of  Rome  to  succeed  Leo  IX..  a.u.  I0li5.  The  monk 
Hildehrandus  (allerwards  Greguiy  VII.),  who  had  Mig- 
t;e9ted  the  choice,  was  sent  by  the  Romans  lo  Germany. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  emperor's  oaient  lu  Ihe 
election,  wuich  is  said  to  iiave  been  given  with  some 
reluctance,  aa  Henry  wiut  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
adviser.  Viotor,  having  proceeded  to  Italy,  auemblrd  a 
Council  at  Florence,  in  which  several  abuses  in  the 
discipline  of  the  clergy  were  condemned,  and  Ihi'  onh- 
nanees  against  alienalnig  the  property  of  the  (Jhuiili  wire 
renewed.  Another  Council  was  held  in  the  same  year  at 
Tours  al  which  Hildebrand  presided  as  legale.  Beren^er 
.ppeercd  betbre  tha  Coimci),  and  was  dmlkn^ed  to  deieiul 
IIS  uniniou  Bsainsl  tntnsubstanliatioii.  licrrn{j;er  how- 
ver  ifet'lined  doin^  so,  and  he  jirofestrd  lo  mbmit  lo  the 
genoi^  belief  of  the  Church  upon  the  matter  in  tjuestioii. 
[lIJUmNOEB.]  The  year  1056  was  a  liiwy  year  for  eouneilsi 
a  Cuunoil  was  held  at  Lyon  against  simony,  onnther  nt 
Roiieu,  lo  enlbrce  coutinenue  among  priests ;  and  aoulher 
at  Narhonne.  in  which  the  usurper*  of  teilaiu  posseiniona 
uf  the  Uliurch  were  escommumcatud.    In  tho  lollowiug 
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year,  1056,  Pope  Victor  went  to  Germany  at  the  desire  of 
Henry  III.,  and  was  there  present  at  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  which  took  place  in  that  year.  Victor  remained 
in  Germany  with  the  dowager  empress  Agnes,  and  her 
infant  son  Henrv  IV.,  till  the  next  spring,  1057,  when  he 
returned  to  Italy.  Pope  Victor  died  at  Florence  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 

VICTOR  III.,  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Salerno,  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  that  pope  on  his  death-bed,  a.d.  1085.  Desiderius 
however  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  the  Church 
remained  without  a  pdnti£P  till  Easter  of  the  following 
year,  1086,  when  Desiderius,  having  gone  to  Rome,  was 
invested  with  the  papal  garments  by  the  assembled  cardi- 
nals, and  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Victor  III.  But  the 
prefect  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  had  possession  of 
the  Capitol,  and  who  supported  the  antipope  Guibert,  who 
had  b<?en  already  set  up  in  opposition  to'  Gregory  VII., 
opposed  the  consecratidn  of  the  new  pope.  After  four 
days  Desiderius  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Monte  Casino, 
having  deposed  his  pontifical  robes  at  Terracina  and  re- 
nounced his  dignity.  During  the  Lent  of  the  next  year, 
1087,  a  Council  was  held  at  Capua»  in  which  Desiderius 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  papal  office  for  the  good 
of  tne  Church.  The  new  pope  then  proceeded  towards 
Rome,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals  and  many  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  by  a  body  of  troops  given  to  him  by 
the  prince  of  Capua,  and  by  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia.  On 
arriving  outside  of  Rome,  they  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
antipope,  and  drove  him  away  from  the  Vatican.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  Ascension,  Pope  Victor  was  solemnly 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's  church,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Monte  Casino,  as  the  city  of  Rome  was  still  occupied  by 
the  partisans  of  the  antipope.  Soon  after  however  the 
Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Rome  from  Tuscany  with  a 
large  force,  and  invited  Pope  Victor  to  a  conference,  which 
took  place  in  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On 
St.  Bamabas'-day,  11th  of  June,  the  pope  and  the  countess, 
having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  entered  Rome 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  PeterVday,  28th  of  July,  a  messenger 
from  Henry  IV.  having  threatened  the  consuls  and  senators 
of  Rome  with  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  if  they  conti- 
nued to  adhere  to  Victor,  the  Romans  turned  against  the 
pope,  and  drove  him  and  his  friends  out  of  the  town. 
Pope  Victor  however  retained  possession  of  the  Vatican, 
and  celebrated  mass  on  the  next  day  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
A  few  days  after,  Pope  Victor  thought  proper  to  abandon 
Rome  altogether,  and  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  and 
from  thence  to  Bencventum,  where  he  held  a  Council  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  anathematized  the  anti- 

ne  Guibert,  as  well  as  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  who 
declared  himself  for  the  antipope,  and  had  written  a 
violent  letter  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  which  he  strove  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Pope  Victor,  charging  him  with 
ambition,  cunning,  and  other  vices.  This  letter,  which  is 
inserted  in  Labbe's  *  Concilia,'  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
several  accusations  against  the  memory  of  Pope  Victor, 
which  are  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Augsburg  and  other 
compilations.  Whilst  the  Council  was  sitting.  Pope  Victor 
fell  dangerously  ill  of  dysentery.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  favourite  residence  ot  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1087,  after  having  recommended 
the  cardinals  who  were  about  him  to  choose  Otho,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  for  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly  elected  by 
the  name  of  Urban  II.  (Muratori,  Annali  (Tltalia,  and 
the  authorities  therein  quoted.) 

Pope  Victor  III.  is  better  known  in  the  history  of  learn- 
ing as  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  convent 
he  .was  a  great  collector  of  MSS. ;  he  employed  amanu- 
enses to  copy  the  works  of  the  classics ;  he  restored  or 
rather  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  the  church  and  part  of 
the  convent  upon  a  much  larscer  scale  than  that  of  the 
former  structure,  and  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for  skilful 
workmen  in  mosaic  and  joinery  to  assist  in  adorning  the 
church. 

(Peregrinius,  Series  Abbatum  Cassinensium ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  delta  Letteratura  Italiana,) 

VICTOR  IV.,  Antipope.  Octavian,  cardinal  of  St. 
Clement,  was  set  up  by  a  small  faction  of  cardinals,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  opposition  to  Pope 
Alexinder  III.,  a.c.  1159.    This  created  a  schism  in  tne 


Church,  which  continued  even  after  the  death  of  the  tnt> 
pope  Victor,  which  took  place  in  IIW.  [Frkdzbkx  U 
Emperor.] 

VICTOR,  AMADEUS.    (Sardinian  States.] 

VICTOR,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS.    [Aurkuus  Victor.1 

VICTO'RIA.    [Vknezukla.] 

VICUWA,  or  VICUGNA.  [Llama,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  73, 
74.] 

VIDA,  MARCO  GIRCLAMO,  bom  at  Cremona  about 
the  year  1490,  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  dutin- 
^ished  himself  in  the  classical  studies,  aikl  especisilW  n 
Latin  poetical  composition.  He  afterwards  entered' the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  the  Lateran.  He  went  to 
Rome  about  the  be^nning  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X^wl» 
happening  to  see  his  little  Latin  poem  on  chess,  *  ScacdM 
Indus,'  and  another  entitled  *  Bomb3rx,'  or  the  Silkwont 
took  him  into  favour,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  coo- 
position  of  a  more  important  and  regular  poem  on  the  fafr 
of  our  Saviour,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  apply  hijnietf 
undisturbed  to  his  poetical  studies,  tlie  pope  bestowed  upon 
him  the  priory  of  San  Silvestro  at  Frascati.  Vida  accurd- 
ingly  began  his  poem  entitled 'Christiados,*  of  which  he 

Presented  two  cantos  to  Leo  X.,  who  praised  them  greit.j 
ut  the  poem  was  not  finished  for  many  yean  a/K:. 
Meantime  he  published,  in  1527,  his  didactic  poem  *  Dt 
Arte  Poetica,'  which  has  been  extolled  by  Scatiger,  lUt- 
teux,  and  other  critics,  as  being  his  best  work.  It  has  btreo 
translated  into  English,  and  has  been  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  by  Pope,  in  his  '  £ssay  on  Cnticism/ 

Clement  VII.  appointed  Vida  Apostolic  Protonotarj, 
and  in  1532  made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Piedmr-r^. 
Ughelli,  in  his  '  Italia  Sacra,*  speaks  at  length  of  the  meri- 
torious conduct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty-four  years  :ia: 
he  administered  the  see  of  Alba.  When  the  French  it- 
sieged  that  place  in  1542,  the  bishop  assisted  at  his  rvo 
expense  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  supported  the  fpirit  of 
the  garrison  until  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  raiae  the 
siege.  Vida  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Council  of  Trat 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  cardinals  Pole,  Ce^ 
vini,  and  Dal  Monte,  and  with  the  learned  MarcantMuo 
Flaminio,  and  in  the  familiar  conversations  which  he  hid 
with  them  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  dialogues  *DeDif- 
nitate  Reipublicae,'  which  he  afterwards  published  and  6t- 
dicated  to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  year  1549,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  dispute  about  precedence  between  the  tovncf 
Cremona  and  Pavia,  the  citizens  of  the  former  intnuteii 
their  townsmen  Vida  with  the  defence  of  their  clainh* 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  of  Milan  for  its  ct- 
cision.  Vida  wrote  three  orations :  '  Cremonensium  Ae- 
tionesTres  adversus  PapiensesinControversiaPrincipatm' 
In  these  compositions  V  ida  gave  way  perhaps  too  much  to 
municipal  feelings,  and  indulged  in  invective  aj^nst  the 
people  of  Pavia,  for  which  his  orations  were  called  Vidt'i 
'  Verrinae.'  Giulio  Salerno,  on  behalf  of  Pavia,  replied  to 
Vida,  in  his  '  Pro  Ticinensibus  adversus  Cremonemei  it 
Jure  Possessionis,'  which  however  were  not  printed,  as  the 
question  was  dropped. 

Vida  died  at  Alba,  in  September,  1566,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  It  seems  that  he  died  poor. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
he  wrote  sacred  hymns  in  Latin,  and  other  minor  compo- 
sitions both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Vida  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  scholars  and  most  elegant  Latin  writers  of 
the  16th  century.  His  contemporary  Sadoleto,  a  compe- 
tent judge,  affirms  that  his  I^tin  verse  approached  nearte 
the  dignity  of  classical  poetry.  His  poem  on  the  lii'e  of 
Christ,  in  six  books,  is  a  close  imitation  of  VirgiU  for 
which  the  author  was  styled  *  the  Christian  Virsril.'  Vidi 
wrote  also  a  small  poem  on  the  challenge  and  fight  betwect 
thirteen  Italians  and  the  same  number  of  Frenchmen  ii 
Apulia,  in  February,  1503,  in  which  the  Italians  remaioci 
victorious.  Of  this  inedited  poem  a  fragment  was  pb- 
lished  at  Milan  in  1818 :  *  Marci  Hieronymi  Vidae  XlU. 
Pugilum  Certamen.'  There  is  an  account  of  this  same  oc- 
currence in  Italian  prose :  *  Istoria  del  Combattimento  dc' 
tredici  Italiani  con  altrettanti  Francesi,  fatto  in  PugUa  tri 
Andria  e  Quarati,"  by  a  contemporaiy  and  a  spectator  of 
the  fight,  which  has  furnished  tne  subject  of  Aze^lio's  fai»> 
torical  novel,  '  Ettore  Fieramosca  o  la  Dtsfida  di  ^Urletts.* 

(Coroiani,  /  Secoli  del/a  Letteratura  Italiana  ;  Tuabo>- 
chi,  Storia  delta  Letteiatura  Italiana ;  Giraldi.  iJe  Pf^it 
Suorum  Temporum ;  and  the  biography  of  Vida,  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  published  at  (moro,  1722.^ 
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Vn)EO,  MONTE.  [Montevideo.] 
VTDUA  (Zoology:,  a  genus  of  Frinoilud,t.. 
The  l^iiec  of  Canino  and  Miisignano,  in  his  accurate 
*  Geographical  and  Comparati\  c  List  of  the  Bii-ds  of 
Kurope  and  North  America,'  in  which  the  fruit  of  much 
labour  and  experience  is  closely  compressed,  makes  tlie 
FringUlidtr  (the  sixteenth  family  of  birds,  according  to 
the  Prince's  arrangement)  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
families : — 

a.  Fringillinsp. 

Genera: — Ctifamospizut  Bonap. ;  Gttiraca,  Sw.  (Cwro- 
horus,  Sw.)  ;  Coccol/irausies,  Briss. ;  C/tinrospizn^  Bonap. ; 
I^etroniu,  Bonap. ;  Pyrgita^  Cuv. ;  Fn'figi//a^  Linn. : 
Afoiitf/rwgffla,  Brchm  ;  Struthttn^  Bonap.  vBoie,  part) ; 
J^asaerefhi,  Sw. ;  Zorwfn'rfih,  Sw. ;  C/ioinh'Str^,  Sw. ; 
EuspiziU  Bonap. ;  Cotnmkutmty  Bonap. ;  Ammndrnrnmi^ 
Sw. ;  PciAwrc/////*,  Bonap. ;  SjJtzei/a,  Bonap.;  (^itrrfw/h, 
Driss. ;  C/irt/iomitrift,  Boie  (>]/>i////.v,  Brchnr: ;  Cifrinrl/a, 
Bonap. ;  St'Hfut^^  Br. ;  L'niotn^  Bonap.  {Cannabiwi  ft 
Li'mindj  Brchm)  ;  Knjthrofijiiztt^  ]^)nap.  (Knjihrnthnraji\ 
TJivhm. ;  CartHnaiig,  Bonap.;  Pipilo,  Vicill. ;  i<pizH, 
Bonap. 

b,  Tanagrina?. 
Genus : — Pyranga, 

c.  Emberizinar. 
Genera  : — Cync/tramuJt,  Bona]).  ■  Mi  liar  ia^  Biehni  • ;  Km- 
bcriza^  Linn. ;  PhctrophafieSn  ^leycr. 

d.  Alaudinif. 
Ger.er:i:— ^''rM/^»/^/^  Sw. ;  .t/atnf",  Linn.;  d'^f frith, 
Boie  ;  P/iihn'mos,  Brehm  {Ercomuphiluif.  Ijoie   ;  Mi.'Uifi'^- 
coryp/t'i,  Boic. 

e,  Loxin:i?. 

Cfoiicra: — Pyrrhula,  Briss.;   Curythm,    Cuv.:    Lo.tia, 

The.  Frinsiffidfu  belong  to  the  PusMrrs,  the  second 
order  of  hi:d:5,  according  to  the  Prinee.  piid  are  innne- 
diatf.lv  preceded  by  the  Curvidw :  the  .Scz/^vj/t^'  come 
directly  after  the  FriiigiUidrr. 

This  lumily,  in  Mr.  G.  U.  Giay's  arrantreiui'nt,  stands  as 
the  fourth  oi"  the  tribe  (^'.niiriisfrr.s^  and  coni'>riscs  the 
following  subfamilies  and  Lr-.^ncia  : — 

L  Ploccinjc. 

Genera: — Tijior^  Tennn. :  Pijrtjnif'hiw.  Bontip. :  P/iile- 
tiiinf\\  S;;^.itli;  /Vofv//.?,  (Juv. :  ?  (j nii'ip/upa,  I>()\%d. ;  SVro- 
6/V.*-.  Vi'jill. 

*2.  (V'ccnl]uau>tiM;f. 

Genoi-a  : — Sj.'n.w^j.izaAT.  K.  GiMv  ;  f '-'r-f i //•'/.■. s  ('l-.nrl.  , 
Bonap. :  f'lil'ffw^^i.izt,  Bonap. :  (i:nr(irn^  Sw. :  Pun'tn'^irs, 
S-.v.  ;  C"rrtifhrnu\tf)t  Anliq.  ,  Bri>>. :  .l//////;f,  Hoi!::h. : 
fr-osff.za.  Gould:  ('<!//i'r/iy'/ttf\^  (ioulil :  (.\irtnriti\\ 
Gould:  f^crthid'i'.y  Gould:  lidua  ^Briss.,  ;  C'.'Iiu'^- 
yufiir,  Riipp. 

3.  Tanagrifijr. 

Genera  : — l:m'jerizoidf'.<,  Tcmm. :  Pijdh.u  Vicill. :  Kmhrr- 
/i'lir/'i'^  TJe^s. ;  Jrn  mnn^  Vicill. ;  CV>vryy-/,v,  Vicill. ;  Pifyhts, 
r'liv. :  7'r//r/^fA/,  Linn. :  !<(dta/'/i\\ivi\\.\  Spi/i(ftdi.\\  jwid. 
and  Selhv:  llmnj.'h'.pxis,  ^■icill.  :  L'tmprt)t"s^  Sw. ;  py- 
rt< //:,'</.  \'u'ill. ;  A(////o,  Vicill. ;  7'i/'7/ ///'//"// f/.v,  N'ici  11. :  A'/- 
f#i'j.i/r/,  Vicill. :  T''frfgrr//,t,  Sw.  ;  J-Mp/to/nti,  l)c^nl. :  C'n- 
h<pizn,  G.   K.  Gray  :    »if''p/iaitnp/iorif.s,  Stiickl. ;    Cyjs- 

4.  Fnnirillip.:c. 

Genera: — p.\frcld(i,^\v.:  Ainfrfunr,  Sw.;  X/^^wm'-v/r^  Sw.; 
lirythnirn^  Sw. ;  Pytr>ii^  Sw.  :  Tinri^-,  Sw.  •.  Cdnfti'-'i.s 
■  Ai-Mq.  ,  Biis.s. :  C/iry^ni/!i/ri\,  Hole:  ('itriiirlhi^  IJouaj). ; 
S**riNHt  Aiiliq. ,,  Brclim  :  /V /•';'//•/'/,  Bonaj).  ;  f'-nundtuuu 
Brehm;  Liiriinnu<.  IJri>s. :  Pi'frnnia  :  Kay  ,  Bonap.: 
passr-r^  Anliq.:  Atl'i/'f'frx,  Wairl. :  Prifnsf/f\  Jjiiui. ; 
yij hictu  And.  :  M-nfiJriii;;i!!ii.  ]5ivlun  :  Pnwrtt'lln,  Sw. : 
Z'Ht'^tri'hi",  Sw. :  l*(ixsi'rrniii\.  Bonap.:  P:uffPit,  Aucl. : 
C*jf!iriiiruUis,  Bor.ap. :  Ei'^piz',  Bonap.:  N/'/.r^/,  Bonap.: 
S/  iz^lhu  Bonap. :  A'fimodnr-tfUSySw. ;  C/i'j/tdi'ii''y,  Sw. ; "' 
Jt:/i*''J,  Wagl. 

5.  Emherizina'. 

Genera  : — Pftihrrizn^  Lirm. :  Gulh-rmifri.r.  Less. ;  Frin- 
S'i/firii.tj  Sw. ;  C'iryphn'<}nzaA^-  B.Giay  ;  .][r/oji/nf.\\  Sw. : 
J'!f,ri'p'jxx"r,  Smith:  Airrnptiihis.  S\>.;  Spimtw  ^Iiehr : 
Pft  rtmp/tuni'K,  Meyer. 

().  Alaudin;e. 
G«?ii?ra: — Al'.tudit,   Linn.:    (I'lfrrid't^  Boie:    0,'*nrf,ris\ 
Bonap.:  Mt.hui(i'-iryphif^WnKi\  S'U  ifiUtdn^\.v>:>,:  Fm/fn, 
G.    It.    (rray :    Mimfra,   llo:.';!'. ;    Frinmihinth^   IIod:rs. ; 
l».L'.,  No.  1(J."3L 


Mcgalophonus^  G.  U.  Gray ;  Agradroma^  Sw, ;  MacronyZt 
i>w\ ;  Ccrthituudfj  Sw. 

7.  PvrrhuliniP. 


Keys,  et  Bl. 

S.  Loxino;. 

Genera : — Loxia,  Linn. ;  Psittirostra^  Tcmm. ;  Paradox^ 
ontist  Gould. 

9.  PhvtotominjT. 

Genera: — Phytotoma^  ^toL;  Ilyrrns^  Steph. 

In  this  arrangement  the  FringiUidce  arc  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Sturnidre  and  followed  by  the  Culidce 
(1841). 

The  reader  upon  referrinir  to  the  article  FringiHidtP 
will  now  have  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  leading  ornitho- 
logists as  to  the  place  of  /  'idicx  in  the  system :  we  proceed 
to  give  its 

Siifjgencric  Character. — Bill  short.  Wings  lengthened, 
the  second,  third,  and  two  following  quills  lonircst,  ant' 
of  canal  length.  Tail  boat-shaped  ;  males  with  the  two 
middle  feathers  exccs:rively  elongated,  generally  bi"oad  and 
convex.    ;Sw.) 

Tiu:-i  ircnus  can  l.aixlly  be  saitl  to  ditfer  from  Frinc^iUa 
in  the  form  of  the  biM,  which  is  very  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Linnets.  Many  ornitho!ogi>ts  therefore  do  not  admit: 
that  they  can  be  separated  from  FrinirUli:  for  ns  th't 
females  are  deprived  of  the  long  tail-fcalhcrs  entirely,  and 
lijc  males  when  they  moult  h.sc  them,  they  urire  the  im- 
iHVsibiiity  of  a«signinic  pI;.■ci^e  e!;auictci*s  to  the  g:ci;ij). 
Nir.  Swainson  maki's  these  birds  a>ul.u'cnus  of  the  V/k  vvun- 
Bii<i>s,  Piocctiij  and  modem  ornitb.uloiri>ts  ijcneially  di^- 
tinixnish  them,  either  gcneiically  or  subs:^eiicrically.  It 
nui^l  indeed  be  allowed  that  they  form  a  verj'  natural 
irroup,  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  subdivide  the  great  genus 
Fringilla,  with  reference  to  the  oiher  Ibrms  wbich  claLni 
a  j;lace  under  it,  there  is  (juite  .suliicient  in  the  pluma^'o 
of  the  J'idufP^  especially  in  the  tail,  to  justify  its  distinc- 
tion as  a  >ubu:enii!»  at  lenbt. 

The  ^Vhidah-Finches,  Widow-Birds,  as  they  are  fami- 
liaily  termed  by  the  British,  /V<//v'.v  of  the  French,  are 
among  the  mo.st  renuukable  of  the  section  of  hard-bi;lc<! 
seed-eating  birds  to  which  they  bclonir.  These  African 
Buntings  are  favouiites  for  the  eairc  ami  the  aviai-}",  where 
the  long  droopinc:  tail-t'ealhcrs,  nut  inelei^anl.  thon^jCh  out 
of  all  ordinary  propoition.  tliat  adorn  the  males  in  the 
breidiuL:  !»ea.son— ur  the  l.'irds  are,  Lvnciallv.  ni>l  larcrcr 
i.i  the  body  than  canarie.- — immeiliately  attract  the  atten- 
tion. The  Latin  generic  name  and  the  Krencli  and  Knir- 
li.-li  familiar  o:ii  .^  are  ino--t  prol  mMv  derived  fioni  the 
somh-re  hue  which  ])re\ails  in  their  pluniai:«'.  tuirgesting 
the  idea  of  a  widow'>  \\eevls. 

Mr.  Swainson  obj-ervcs,  that  the>e  bird.->  arc  common  in 
the  French  hou.-rcs  and  in  those  on  llie  (Vntinent  i;enc- 
iiilly;  and  that  numbers  of  them  anil  the  other  prel^y 
liltie  African  iinchca  are  imjioited  into  I'janee  bv  the 
Senegal  tradeis,  where  tluy  are  sold  to  the  bird-nuTchants 
of  Paris.  Li  tliat  city  he  saw  between  a  hiuuhed  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred*  t)f  these  natives  of  the  SiLJicbinL: 
climate  of  Africa  Ilyim;  and  sportinu:  about  in  aMuall  dark 
diity  room,  transfijrnied  into  a  >ort  of  I'viaiy,  in  one  of  tli-- 
meanest  houses  on  the  (^uai  Voltaire.  \\\o  rc«)niM  only  of 
v.hich  were  tenaiitetl  by  .»>uch  a  //rirr/iui/d--\\[>,  birils 
livinir  in  one,  ami  himself  and  Iun  laniily  in  the  other. 
Ml".  Swainson  had  been  a>Mn-w*  th:il  .>e\crjil  of  these  Afii- 
cans  bred  in  tln-ir  diniry  (iiiarter.-*. 

There  are  >everal  specie-,  and  M".  Swainson  records  ft>i'r 
in  his  liirds  nfJl'i'strn:  Aj'ricK  furminirthe  seventh  Nolriii*? 
of  the  Ornitholoirv  of  that  cheap  and  nicely  illustiaUd 
work,  Th''  \tiftin.iti.\/\-  Lihrtiry. 

l"^.\amples,  I'iihia  jr.ini'^i^-n. 

Drscrij-tiufi.—  '\hv  upper  jiart  of  the  plminu'e  i>  of  a 
laded  or  vleep  l.rowninh-black  :  but  t!:i^  eol.r.ir  btei.nies 
of  a  jialer  hue  on  the  win*:-  ami  hit-.  i-lI  tail-lc:ithei>4.  'Ihe 
whole  of  the  head,  the  chin,  and  tlm-at  luv  of  thi.->  la. led 
black,  which  extendi  downward-,  nairov.iiiLras  it  descend.-, 
to  the  middle  of  the  brea>t.  A  broad  licii  trange-rulojs 
collar  procei'd-4  from  tlw  i^pper  i::u-t  of  tiie  back  of  thi- 
n.'ck  and  unit.'s\\ith  a  ti:i-'.' of  tiie  ^:lnle  colour  on  the 
>.id'.s  of  tlie  neelc  ai.d  breri-4  ;  Ihi^  I;;- 1  hue  pa.'>e>  iuto  ti'u; 
pale  buff  of  the  li«'dy.  idHlonu-n.  and  thiidH,  but  leaves  the 
under  tail-eovei-s  black,  the  colour  of  the  upper  ones. 
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The  tail-feathers  are  black :  the  fout  lateral  ones  on 
each  udc  are  Hiightly  graduated,  each  being  a  fraction  of 
an  inch,  Mmetimed  about  n  quarter,  longer  than  the  one 
above  it.  The  two  next  are  the  lone  vertical  externally 
convex  feathere,  bo  conapicuoiu  in  tne  male.  These  in 
fine  specimena  measure  a  foot  in  leogth  from  the  base, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  two 
middle  feathers,  also  placed  in  a  vertical  direction,  have 
very  broad  webs  on  their  basal  half  (about  three  inches), 
but  the  remainder  of  the  shaft  becomes  a  plumeless  hair- 
like  proeesa  (somewhere  about  three  inches  more).  Bill 
and  leel  black.    Size  about  that  of  a  canary. 

This  isEmberita  parudUea,  Linn. ;  Grundu  Veuve  rFAn- 

Sola,  of  the  French ;    Whidah  Bunting  of  English  orni- 
lologists;    Widine  Bird  of  the   Engush  salesmen  and 
fanciers. 

Locality. — Senegal  (nhere  it  is  very  common)  and  South 
Africa. 
-  A  hving  bird  of  this  species  confined  in  the  semi-circu- 
lar aviary  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park  has  Just  dropped  its  laif  feathers  and  is  now 
(last  week  in  March,  1S43)  moulting.  Its  habitat  ii> 
marked  '  South  Africa.'  When  Vidua  paraditea  moults 
it  is  variegated  with  brown  rusty  colour,  and  white. 
Vidua  erytkrorhynchas,  Sw. 
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Description.— 'Mt.  SwaiiuoH  describes  tlie  Bed^iiltd 
Whiduh  Finch  as  of  less  size  than  fidua  paraditea,  ai]d 
he  considers  it  as  altogether  an  aberrrant  specie*  of  Iha 
group.  The  bill  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  broader  at  Iht 
top,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  Amadina.  Of  the  fDor 
middle  greaUy  elongated  tail-feathen,  two  are  convn; 
i  and  two  (one  within  the  other)  concave,  ao  that  when  tO 
four  are  closed,  they  form  a  sort  of  cylinder ;  and,  but  for 
their  entrcmities,  appear  at  firet  sight  aa  one.  OrdtDSfj 
tail -feat  hern,  four  on  each  side,  slightly  rounded.  TertiaU 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  Ions  as  the  primaries. 

General  a.Iour  of  the  adiDt  deep  glossy  blue-black, 
which  covers  the  crown  and  the  back,  between  which  iit 
|iure  white  collar;  the  wings  and  scapulan  marked  vith 
similar  colours  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  margin  of  U> 
tail-covers  white,  a  large  spot  of  which  spreads  over  nearfj 
all  the  wing-coveis.  Ears,  sides  of  the  head,  and  all  tit 
under  parts  pure  white,  but  the  black  colour  of  the  bsck 
advances  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  so  as  to  form  a  hiK 
collar,  open  in  front.    Tail -feat  lieiv  black  externally,  bm 


deep  black  spot  on  the  chin,  of  which  there  was  no  Uict 
in  another  of  uncertain  locality. 

Lnciility . — Se  nec;ai . 

Tliis  also  is  the  Emberiza  vidua  of  Lirineoiis  and  luili.i.-t 
according  to  Mr.  Swalnson,  who  remarks  that  thert  mii'in; 
to  be  considerable  confusion  between  tliree  of  the^VhiJsh 
Birds  described  by  LinnKUS  as  distinct  species,  iiii.li :  t).- 
naraes  of  Emberiz<e  vidua,  principalis,  and  sen-na  :  Lir. 
he  adds,  there  is  no  published  evidence  whali.'\i-:  u 
authorize  our  uniting  ail  three  under  one  siteci&c  nsDk 
and  that  authors  have  omitted  to  notice  the  »hitc  iili7.^ 
colour  and  also  the  black  spot  on  the  chin,  ^^ith  s^ptii 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  blaek  spot  on  ihe  rl.A 
Mr.  Snainsoii  inquires  niiether  the  birds  with  and  hiiIhu: 
,'arielies,  of  different  sexes,  or  from  ditfcres: 
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VIKTZA,    was  tlie  appellation  of  lU 


that  spot  are 
localities? 

VI  ECU  E, 
antient  SIbv< 
derived  from  the  Sl 

These  assemblies  wcie  eustomarj-  among  all  the  SIsto- 
nian  nations,  but  the  aiipcllalion  of  Vietia,  or  Viccbe.nt 
nven  to  them  inPoland and  in  Russia-  The  courts  of  justict 
held  hy  the  kinj;s  of  Poland  during  the  early  part  of  ili 
history  were  called  Vietza,  and  the  same  name  wasspplitil 
to  provincial  assemblies,  which  was  alterwanla  supenedul 
by  that  of  Seyraiki,  that  is,  little  diets,  comiliola. 

The  repubrn!  of  Novgorod  was  entirely  governed  bv  tbt 
vieche.  This  assembly,  at  which  all  the  cititens  lisdi 
right  to  vote,  was  held  in  an  open  space  before  the  cttlw- 
dral  church.  It  was  called  toeether  by  the  tolling  of  ih« 
great  bell  of  the  Vit'fhe,  whicii  was  made  use  of  only  oi 
those occa^ons.  Theoilizensheld  previous consultatiou i: 
the  five  sepaiate  quarters  of  the  town,  and  then  ^1 1^ 
gether  in  the  above-mentioned  place  before  the  cathtdnl 
church,  where  all  the  affairs  of  stale  were  finally  ■IvchIltJ 
by  a  nmjorilv  of  votes. 

Neither  tne  prince  nor  the  magistrates  look  any  put  n 
the  deliberations  of  the  vieche,  because,  as  it  was  expictfeJ 
in  a  popular  proverb,  "Iheft-ce  Novgorod  was  judging  him- 
self by  liis  own  judgement.' 

The  vieclie  decided  war  and  peace,  elected  the  priiiK. 
the  Possadnik,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  military-  commanded 
and  inferior  officers,  the  ambassadors  who  were  Hint  ti 
foreign  powcre,  and  even  the  archbishop.  It  likenisc  Je- 
posed  all  those  dignitaries  and  could  condemn  them  to 
exile,  and  even  to  death.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  tbi 
condemned  individual  to  be  immediately  executed  tj 
being  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

The  constitution  of  Novgorod  was  entirely  democrmtit. 
It  had  a  prince  who  was  elected  by  the  Vieche  from  tht 
dynasty  of  Kuric.  which  reigned  in  the  several  priocipili- 
ties  inio  which  Russia  was  divided  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  prince  had  the  right  to  propose  war  and  peace, 
to  command  the  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  tu  receiif  a 
considerable  part  of  tne  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  Be 
'■--'  a  court,  certain  revenues  assigned  to  him,  and  scversl 

finvilegea,  such  ns  hunting  in  everv  part  of  the  country. 
Ic  could  judge  in  criwinol  as  wefl  as  in  civil  i-aM-»,  but 
only  in  coi(junction  with  the  Fotnubtik.  There  were  is- 
•tauecs  of  prince*  chvsun  bom  the  igv«reign  house  ot 
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J  IwRftly  i 


SlacMy  nil) 
ul  tl'ii;y  atii  uiJ  kih   ' 
-the  Nv"- Pared.,  i 
nquan-  in  Vicniid.  i,i 

■ —    -itul  ndnniwcl 


'  ilicy  miiilil  iwuriiun 
:  .iti  or  liw  ci[iji-tl», 
. ,  3.1)']  w«t«  flwiiitad 
a  lai^ii  l.Sutiiikil. 

UinLT.  but  it  WM  niiipumllj  obliged  to  roc-'— 

-"-  Uin  vitidiii!  tir  Itii  Dtroru^  itlly.  or,  lu  it  yra» 

ilcr  Mothor,  Noiftforod.    ^Tht  vivcUea  of  th« 

1  a1iDli*1)«4  on  Iheir  fiibjvction  lo  Um 

;  Novgorod  In  1477.  W"!  P»kow  in 

ilovpd  Tur  wiinaoiuR^  thaw  awuii- 

Tb«  chronictt*  tnvntion 

i  uvcnU  turcu^oiu ttl  Kivv,  VluUinir.  uiil 

IX  ef  RiiMia.  A  limilar  nnL-mbly  took  plM-o  (tt 
iw  in  1382,  witcii  (lie  gruidtlukc  iuid  IvR  hit  cipitol 
■  upprMi'li  of  tUo  Tiirlftt*. 

iiTuvbrid  Icwns  or  Uic  reixxblii't  o(  Novgorad  and 
i  Wl  thcif  ]oe»l  vlfub.'B,  Mhu'.li  wi;ru lio" mvm uiUitty 
:l  lb  that  or  Hie  ttapiln],  niiJ  wivc  uicniblwd  only  Sot 
!\ecu11on  or  lu  oMeiii.     Tbv  rejiublic  of  Viktk«, 


:>]   1 


iiil»!i1rJ   till- <:»iii.t]1Illlim  1^  itl   IQoUMCr- 


nittropolb  of  the 
..'  %■.  lut.  aiul  l(i*20' 

liio  Dttiiubp,  at  it» 

■    L  III.  I.!.;.  ...1.  V.  .>..,,  wliitli  flovvsllirough 

i  V .     ri :<li  \'kuiu  is  uid  lu  bt>  on  the  right  b»ak 

l!,i.Ml„.ii  in  Pull  twomUaslVoia  the  mumslri-nmnf 
ii\i;.  v.hitli  divide*  uliuvc  tliv  city  lulo  »eveml 
ig  many  bkods,  so  Itiat  on^  a  »niA]| 
^hu'ti  kcrvGi  fw  a  cftnsl,  and  i*  j^cncraUy  calli'd 
Ibe  canitl.  pawcR  aiider  Qiv  walU.  Vicuiui  i»  in 
ince  of  lowtt  Aubtiia,  wlncli  is  tailed  Uic  i:uunlry 
16  Eiu,71ll  Pari*  fvL-t  ubiivi:  the  kvcl  of  the  tea, 
to  Stelii'»  titakiuual ;  BivunraliMli  my*  ■170  feel 
level  of  the  Wcditcimnroa;  Homiayei  Miy» 
nbovc  tliu  levvl  »r  lli«  Blnck  S«a. 
Coli^(»  of  the  interior  or  old  city  nod  thu 
Tile  old  cilj;  is  ncurlj  circulnr.  and  uot  above 
'"   '    Biirroundid  with  - 


,  iind 


ft  wall  (Voia  "l^rty  to  fifty  fi-»-t  high, 

...  10  tpti  regular  biulioiiM,  luid  Iciniu  ailoi^ther  what 

lied  II     Biult    now  oue  of  the  raort.  IHvauiita  pro- 

"mofVUnna,    omnia  driK  nvcfyfincview,  Beyoud 

')  i*  tlir  Klacu.  vnTymK  m  l>n;adlh  from  ObO  to 

t,  tanOerU  reserved  m  a  Jear  t-pacc  without  thu 

la  Juu      I    lie  VtoiVi    It  exttndsall  round 

!       1     cxltUUunulje.  The  city  b 

t  1    rb«  two  of  which  arc  lo 

I  Lcupoldttadt  ill  the  Danube, 

I)  d  ll  e  ^lacit.  The«e  thirty- 

jubu  1     ul  I  J  1 J  tht)  litioi,  that  i»,  a  foMn 

llSvuUt   uh    f    tht.h     Itrum  Uie  uid  citv  twelve 

i  lo  llic  miMirUi  11  e  pr    t,  p«.l  of  whicii  w  the 

.1,  or  paJoiCv  Kite  (.the  nnptrial    polfiw;  buing 

*  Burg),  whicli  wo*  uimplijled  In  IKM,  and  i»  a 

-'    eof  B«hil«i;luv«,ViiUifive  e<iiial  nrehnay*. 

.jies  there  ate  {lavcd  itreeti  and  avmiuuit  to 

J  atfcets  in  the  lulmrbiw  and  tbes^  ana  con- 

?Iwb!vu  ollwr  aate*  in  the  llBM  ^tilh  the  adja- 

tnf.    Tlie  ext*nlorilii;  linM  i»  Iwelvw  uulot,and 

uierence  of  tlw  two  •ulnu-ba  uluatcd  on  tiin 

It  lix  roll«a.  making  th«  entice  ctrcuiuferiincu 

ova  eighlern  niilM.  iucbdinif  Ihe  windvnga, 

I  the  Kvne^nl  form  aiiproachM  to  Uie  circulai'. 
lany  irreguJaritie».  The  old  cit^  oeotijiiut  aiioul 
rl  ol'  llw  whoU  •pace. 

—  —  -"  --■'■■  u  \'tTy  irragularlv  bintt ;  ni"«t  of 
1  ana  narrow ;  Ino  liftcea  (i>pyn 


'        '   ;-    .  r  aud  ton  kl 

iiiri^  ILe  beat  ain 
,  iilacv,  Ihp  Urituiit 
"Ui.'th  and  oAO  in 

■-■ ^-i  ivith  a*«nu<»  uf 

.     ..-      ..Lit    uAU'iiLuU   and    fldvnw-lwdtj 
3,  tliv Iluf. -tm  feet  Ipqc and ^JOUbwwl ;  3.  tliv Bobe  Mstkt, 
*"       '     iililbl  miu-blu  Iwkplu;  4,  the  Joarphnnlau,  in 
;  iaaroliM«Blni[tiei)Uknbrunie*lalu«ul  Jins|ib 
in  mOGj  6.  the  nrabim,  nlduh  ii  mllier  a  airvet 
:  iiu*.  (MOfeet  lanifand  UMbioad:  itiiRMUlyin 
i*f  the  diy,  and  i»  a  place  of  CuhionahU  ic«ul. 
it  for  atiangun.    The  KUeetk  am  in  n-oentl  wall 
(jiiviu  Bitli  munite;  thc^  are  well  lighted  uT  Qinht,  and 
^cal  Ciue  ik Xakea  to  keep  them  dean,  to  tdiicti  the  unpa* 
cinu*cewat«ciuientiellyi.'OJitTibulu.  DilTerine  icltiisr«a|Mu:t 
Irotu  mint  other  European  capital*,  Ui«  old  city  la  (lie  oiint 
fiMhionahte:    it  i^unlaiu*  tliB  iinlacei  of  th<.>  emjwim,  of 
many  nf  ttie  )>rincipal  nobility,  tii*  publie  uHico,  tlio  flout 
eUurcLe*.  and  atuti  uf  ttw  muMum«  and  putdlc  culleetkina, 
the  coilcge*.  the  cKclaaugv,  and  the  mu»t  tplciidid  ahgpi. 
The  htnuu,  which  aio  in  caneral  of  briok.areTcrj- htirh.or 
five  or  UK  atoiiv*.  and  itoinw  won  mow.  and  yaty  i»r^,  aa 
mavbc  jndeud  (hrin  Ihu  facl  Oiat  1318  arr.  oi-mijiiMl  by 
StiiUKI  idiabitaDta;  mi  tlial  most  of  the  Iioumu  ara  in- 
habited by  MVwaJ  faaiiliea.  eactt  oeciipyiiv  ime  Sour,  or 
pact  ot  oan.    Tlieru  i«  a  cooiiuou  vtati'OUM;.  mid  a  porler 
aeepa  tbe  ittrcrt-ddot. 

Ilia  publio  l>uili.llniii:>,  palacvo,  churcliM,  tico.  nm  very 
nmnerciu.  I.  Thu  most  r.-m.ii'kahl«  i-lli,  t«l|i»di»].  de- 
dicated tuHt.  Stejilieti.  ;t  v.'iv  iLiiii.  ill.-  tilifiet,  huill  cntirnly 
of  frccttonc,  in  ah.^in  i  ,  mtlte  twelllliand 

tfatrt«e>ilh  ceriturii-  iiiiU  i-pncinieua  at 

anlient  Garauui  niJi  i.r  in  3)2  foot  m 

lenL-lh,  232  foet  iu  L  >  .     .  .»' tw<)|[Taailow«a. 

and 79  foet  id  heiglil.  llu-  cliurL'li  initiuur  taffDra.on«ot 
tliem  amonK  (he  ToIHmi  m  luirope  :  tta  helylil  haa  luan 
*anoi[»}y  aUtcd  at  480. 4>3.  and  430  tt-ct ;  but  ll  appeara 
from  the  mtnil  voiwut  nicaauvomunt  : act'itrfimr  to  Uor* 

mam)  lo  bc'l20fvot.    In  tlii-   ■'    -'     ' 'fir.  jtreat 

bell, neigliin^ 354 cwt., which  1.'  !.  cuued 

to  ba  cnat,  in  l7ll>uut  of  18(i  i  n  Irom 

t})eTark«.«lieutbcy»vruo><ii.'  >'rtha 

cily.    Tba  ioleiior  of  the  >i  u  .j-ei^t 

marble  altaia  and  numi^xoui  m.>iLiii',i>-uii-  oi'  oiJcbrated 
mun.  among  wldch  are  (Uubi:  of  Ihe  ttmporoi  Frtdcric  IV. 
luid  of  Piinci;  iEiigpne  of  Havoy.  Tho  crypt  betieatJi  llm 
cliurch  uonaula  of  thitty  tarcn  tnidta,  in  Wluftli  *iii>-.d  the 
time  at  Ferdinand  1X1.  Uie  liuweb  ul'  alt  tlic  deccnieil 
meiubar*  of  the  irapeiial  family  arc  itepotited  lu  ooppuro? 
silver  umi,  thair  hrart*  hauft  d«posit«d  in  the  clmreh  uf 
thf  Aucuatiiiea  and  tlicir  bodi«B  to  tlial  uf  th«  Capui^tim. 
2.  Sl  Pster'a,  built  on  the  model  of  «-  Pcter'a  at  Hnnw, 
andaduruvdwithUnc  frcwo  and  i^  paintinftt.    3,'nioale- 

eant  c.hwch  of  Ihu  Au^ruKtinea,  whiuh  coutaliia  itio  ath- 
rated  mauMlevm  of  thu  KrcliduchnH  Cbiiitina,  a  mattai- 
pi«c«  of  Oaiiova,  which  cost  ao.OOOdncntx.  -t,  Tho  clmrcti 
of  the  Capui-luns,  with  llw  imperial  Aunily  vauila,  wliera 
the  iKKliiw  of  the  imperial  family  ar«  deitonitod,  begin' 
nlugwith  the  cmjicror  Mattitiu  and  hii  eonmrt.  ft,  Ht. 
WoHmI'k.  a  mOKTuficunt  vdiQce,  coutuiulnK  Kome  m^tal 
saintiun.  C,  St.  Huprechl  >  1«  nuuaikaLilo  only  w  tlie 
oIdu«l  Clwiotian  church  in  Viwma.  having  been  built  in 
740,  for  th«  convanianoC  of  tint  licnihen  Avari  :  bal  lilUe. 
if  anything.  rcmaiiM  of  the  original  editice.  7,  The  church 
of  lUaiia  Sliegen  in  the  next  oklwt  church,  having  b««n 
built  in  Mil/  11  h'la  been  axsi^ed  to  the  newly  oon- 
■liluted  order  »f  the  Kedeupturialti  (otbtnvJie  called 
I<ieoci»t».  from  the  founder  UgoMO)  to  fvetom  divion  wur- 
fhip,  and  Ultewliie  lo  the  Slavonian  nation.  K  The  oburcli 
am!  alibey  ol  the  Scotch  (lO  oalhwl  from  the  Seoti'h  Rnne- 
duitincs,  who  piSMtBaed  it  fttrni  llW  lo  Ul«).  Besides 
tbcuc  there  ant  th«  Italian  dmretu  Iht  Guruiun  church,  two 
cliapwln  in  the  Burg,  the  ehnrch  of  Itic  Unilctl  (or  Roinaa 
C«tfitihcjGfcck»,twochurcheiioi'lhe  nno-umleii  (orachl*. 
miitic)  Greeka.  The  I.«th«iUO  thapel  and  Uic  Calvtoiat 
chapvl  Itave  been  built  ainoe  17H0;  they  ha'o  neitlwf 
st*i'pli»»  iMir  liell*.  and  no  entiance  direct  from  the  ilnjtit, 
Iwit throuirh auoiiii.  "Hie .'ewe  bavci a»ynaKOgui-and Mliuol. 
Ttie  pnncipol  public  bniWinpi  are— t,  Tlie  Burg.  th« 
imperial  palaoe,  the  rc»idence  of  the  emticrar.  an  old 
invgular  ediflca.  built  at  different  timea.  li  conkiid*  of 
three  ^undrwiglc*.    U  contain*  the  imperial  Jewcl-uffice, 
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one  of  the  richest  collections  of  valuable  curiosities  *in 
Europe,  a  fine  cabinet  of  works  of  art,  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  natural  history,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals, 
which  far  surpasses  all   other  collections  of  the   kind. 
The  Imperial   Library,  connected  with  the  Burg,   is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  saloon,  and  a  gallery  250  feet  long, 
and  in  the  centre  100  feet  broad,  in  which  is  the  imperial 
library,  consisting  of  above  300,000  volumes  and  16,000 
manuscripts.    This  fine  library  owes  its  origin  to  the  pri- 
vate  collection   formed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  111. 
(1440),  and  has  been  increased  by  the  acquisitions  of  his 
successors,  among  which  are  the  libraries  of  Count  Fugger 
and  Prince  Eugene.     It  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public  by  Charles  VI.,  whose  statue  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
preat  hall.    Among  the  curiosities  are  the  bronze  tablet 
of  the  Senatus-consultum  prohibiting  Bacchanalian  cere- 
monies, dated  in  the  year  Of  Rome  567,  or  b.c.  186  (Livy, 
xxxix.  8-18) ;  the  Tabula  Peutingerana,  which  is  a  map  o£ 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  fouTth  century  ;  a  unique  MS.  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  Livy,  from  which  that  portion  of  the 
liistory  was  printed ;  and  Tasso*s  own  MS.  of  his  *  Jerusalem.* 
The  library  possesses  a  very  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of  Turkey  and  other  Eastern 
countries,   formed  by  Von  Hammer.    The   collection  of 
engravings  is  attached  to  the  library ;   it  was  commenced 
by  Prince  Eugene,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  Europe :  it  consists  of  300,000  engravings,  from 
the  origin  of  the  art  to  the  present  time.    2,  The  building 
formerfy  called  the  Imperial  Chancery,  the  fine  fa9ade  of 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  called  the  Burghof, 
or  Burgplatz,  built  by  Fischer  von  folach,  with  five  colos- 
sal groups  by  Machieli,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules.   3,  The  Imperial  Riding-School,  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  by  Fischer  von  Erlach.      4,  The  splendid 
palace  of  the  archduke  Charles,  formeriy  belonging  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen ;   containing  an 
extensive  library  and  a  collection  of  180,000  engravings  in 
IXX)  portfolios.  The  collection  contains  also  15,000  drawings 
by  the  old  masters.   5,  The  Mint,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Prince  Eugene.    6,  The  University.    7,  The  Town-house. 
8,  The  archbishop's  palace,  near  St.  Stephen's.    9,  The  Im- 
perial Arsenal.     10,  The  City  Hospital,  which  however  is 
not  used  as  an  hospital ;  it  is  a  large  building  four  stories 
high,  with  10  court-yards  or  quadrangles,  and  divided  into 
2C0  residences,  which  are  let  for  170,&0  florins :  it  contains 
1200  inhabitants.  1 1 ,  The  Trattnerhof  is  a  spacious  building 
divided  in  a  similar  manner,  and  let  for  60,000  florins. 
12,  The  Town  Arsenal.     13,  The  Bank  in  the  Singer- 
street.  14,  The  Imperial  Austrian  National  Bank.  15,  The 
public  offices  called  Chanceries,  such  as  the  Bohemian, 
Austrian,  and  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  chanceries. 
16,  The  Custom-house.     17,  The  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Princes 
Liechtenstein,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenberg,  Stahremberg, 
Kaunitz,  Esterhazy,  Bathiani,  Kinsky,  and  Auersburg,  and 
of  Counts  Harrach,  Schonbom,  Czemin,  and  Fries.    Most 
of  these  palaces  contain  good  collections  of  painting  and 
other  works  of  art.    There  are  five  theatres  in  Vienna, 
two  in  the  inner  city  and  three  in  the  suburbs.     1,  The 
Hof  or  Burg  Theatre,  attached  to  the  imperial  P&^&ce,  for 
the  performance  of  the  regular  drama.    2,  The  Theatre  at 
the  Carinthian  gate,  for  operas  and  ballets,  which  are  got 
up  in  the  most  splendid  manner.    The  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performers  are    generally  of  the  highest  class. 
3,  Tlie  Theatre  on  the  Wien,  in  the  suburb  Wieden,  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  Vienna,  for  melodrama.   4,  The 
Theatre  of   the  Leopoldstadt   is  an  Austrian    national 
theatre,  the  favourite  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  performances  are  mixed  with  son^,  like  the  French 
vaudevilles,  but  being  full  of  local  allusions  and  written  in 
the  Austrian  dialect,  they  are  not  very  intelligible  to 
strangers.    5,  The  Theatre  in  the  Josephstadt. 

There  are  no  people  more  disposed  to  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence  tlian  the  Austnans,  and  accordingly  the 
liospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed.  The  General  Hospital,  founded  by 
.loscph  II.,  is  a  very  large  buildine:,  containing  2000  beds. 
Above  16,000  patients  are  annually  received  in  it.  Con- 
nected with  it  IS  a  lying-in  hospital,  to  which  persons  may 
be  admitted  with  perfect  secrecy,  and  receive  all  possible 
medical  assistance  and  every  care,  and,  on  paying  a  small 
sum,  they  may  Quit  the  house  without  being  discovered. 
The  child  is  either  taken  away  by  the  mother  or  sent  to 


the  foundling  hospital.  The  mother  who  leaves  a  cbildiA 
the  door  receives  a  ticket,  by  exhibiting  which  she  mtj 
at  any  time  reclaim  her  offspring;  otherwise,  it  is  pvtrt 
a  proper  age  to  some  useful  employment  or  trade.  Tli 
Lunatic  Asylum,  containing  about  300,  is  thought  by  Tk 
Bright  to  be  not  so  well  conducted  as  many  other  «ii- 
blishments.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  foundtd 
by  Joseph  II.  The  inmates  are  attended  to  with  parenti 
care;  the  jpoor  particularly.  The  Hospital  of  the  ChariUble 
Brothers  is  an  admirably  managed  institution,  open  to  the 
sick  of  all  nations  ana  religions.  The  Invalids*  hoii>t, 
founded  by  Joseph  II.,  accommodates  800  old  soldien. 

The  principal  establishments  for  education  are  the  Ul 
lowing ;— The  University,  founded  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV. 
and  his  brothers  Albert  III.  and  Leopold  III.,  with  th* 
consent  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  charter  is  siened  in  136 
by  Rudolph  and  his  brother.  After  being  long  in  the 
hands  of  tne  Jesuits,  Van  Swieten  persuaded  the  emprui 
Maria  Theresa  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  he  mt» 
authorised  by  her  to  re-organise  it,  and  greatly  to  extend 
the  medical  department  In  consequence  of  his  amn?f- 
ments,  it  has  become  the  first  medical  school  in  Gtrmar.}. 
It  is  attended  by  above  2000  students,  and  has  bo  pr.- 
fessors.  It  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  an  obiien  atwry. 
a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  veterinan'  schoui, 
a  laboratory,  and  other  appendages. 

The  Josephinum,  founded  by  Joseph  II.,  is  a  mcduaJ 
institution  for  tlie  instruction  of  surgeons  for  the  Jiriur. 
with  very  rich  collections :  other  establishments  worthy  U 
notice  are,  the  Imperial  Oriental  Academy ;  the  Acadror 
of  Engineers;  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  the  Nonwi 
School ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  many  other*. 

Vienna,  being  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominioc>.  i 
likewise  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  and  manufscturvk 
Its  commerce  is  with  Hungary,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  dim 
countries.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Danube  Stctf- 
Navigation  Company,  whose  vessels  go  to  Constantiooprt. 
Trebizond,  and  Smyrna,  the  trade  with  the  Levant  hv 
greatly  increased.  Last  year  the  Danube  Steam-Navio- 
tion  Company  had  twenty-four  steamers,  which  perfotmed 
in  all  808  voyages,  conveyed  211,401  passengen  aai 
591,408 cwt.  of  goods:  the  gross  receipts  were  1,106.490 
florins.  Some  of  these  steamers  were  employed  in  the 
voyages  by  sea  to  Constantinople.  Manufactures  of  even 
kind  are  carried  on  in  Vienna,  and  employ  above  8QiKi 
workmen.  The  principal  arc,  silk,  velvet,  sHawU,  gold  inl 
silver  lace;  cottons,  woollens,  ribbons,  carpets,  leatlier. 
porcelain,  jewellery,  mathematical  and  musical  iiuir:- 
ments,  flrearms,  gold  and^silver  plate,  watches,  flne  eutkij, 
carriages,  gloves,  lace,  straw  hats,  paper,  &c. 

The  suburbs,  which  are  divided  into  eight  police  dis- 
tricts, are  not  wholly  built  on  a  regular  plan,  but  iaes 
have  broad  and  straight  streets,  many  of  which  are  vi 
great  length,  and  contain  numerous  palaces  and  gardcm 
of  the  nobility,  a  great  'number  of  lumdsome    privste 
houses,  and  30  churcnes  and  9  convents,  of  which  we  um 
instance — 1,  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  perhipj 
the  handsomest  in  .Vienna,  founded  by  Charles  Vl,  i= 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in   1713,  during:  the 
plague.     2,  The  Imperial  Mews,  600  feet  in  length,  fittw! 
up  to  receive  400  horses.    3,  The  Belvedere  Palace,  buil: 
by  Prince  Eugene :  it  consists  of  two  buildings,  the  I'ppcf 
and  Lower  Belvedere,  lying  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  summti 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  public  garden  on  the  «pste 
between.    The  Lower  Belvedere  contains  tiie  celebrated 
Ambras  collection  of  antient  armour,  paintings,  jewek 
&c.,  removed  from  the  castle  of  Ambras,  in  the  T}to1,  in 
1806,  when  that  province  was  ceded  to  Bavaria.    Thi«  b 
considered  as  the  most  interesting  historical  collection  U 
armour  in   Europe:    this  museum  fills  one  apartment 
The  Egyptian  museum  has  l>een  recently  deposited  in  tlu 
same  building.  The  Upper  Belvedere  contains  the  imperiil 
gallery  of  paintings,  consisting  of  nearly  1300  picturei^ 
arranged  according  to  schools.    On  the  ground-floor  then* 
are  seven  rooms  with  paintings  by  the  Italian  masteni,  as 
many  with  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  and  one  with 
works  of  the  Spanish  school :  on  the  floor  above,  one  room 
has  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  the  old  German  masters; 
three  are  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  old  l-1emi»h 
school ;  and  four  with  works  of  modem  artists.  4,  The  jia-ac* 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  uninhabited,  in  the  subuii), 
contains  a  splendid  gallery  of  1200  pictures,  a  valuable 
collection  of  engravings,  and  many  other  worki  of  art : 
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ed  to  the  palace  is  a  fine  garden.  5,  Prince  Rster- 
suramer  residence  contains  his  splendid  gallery  of 
igs,  some  line  sculptures,  and  a  collection  of  50,000 
ings.  6,  The  beautiful  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
7)  that  of  Count  Rasumowsky ;  8,  the  Polytechnic 


Institution*  with  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  many 
thousand  specimens  of  the  national  manufactures ;  9,  the 
Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory,  which  occupies  an  entire 
street.  Several  of  the  public  institutions  already  de- 
scribed are  in  the  suburbs. 
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nn's  Haus  in  the  Pi*alcr 


eilburg 


Begun  about 

1144. 

1617 
17th  century. 
17th  century. 

1C96 

1711 


Architoct. 


1724 

i732 
1736-67 


1775 

•     • 
1801-1 

isoa 


IBli) 

1819 
1822 
18-25 

•  a 

•  • 


1830 
Begun  1831 


• 


1838 
1838 

«      • 


1823 


Pilgram,  &c. 

Ospel 

« 

•  •     • 

•  •     . 
Fischer  von  Erlach 
Fischer  von  Erlach 
Fischer  von  Erlach 


Fischer  von  Erlach 
Fischer  von  Erlach 

Matthiellv 
Fischer  von  ilrlach 


Baron  von  Puka.v.y 
Von  Xobile 
Von  Nobilo 
Kudriaftsky 

Behsel 

Moivau 

Kudriaftsky 

Von  Schemnierl 

^loreau 

Sprenjj^er 

Pichl 


Ixissl 


.      .      • 


RpniArkg. 


Celebrated  for  the  lofty  tower  and  spire  (lately 
restored)  on  the  south  side,  420  feet  high. 

Modernised. 

Fa9ade  exceedingly  rich,  but  in  fantastical 
taste. 

Extensive  Imperial  palace,  three  miles  from 
the  city. 

Corinthian  order  in  coupled  pilasters.  Tlirce 
large  arches  in  basement. 

Facade  of  imposing  but  heavy  chavaeter.  The 
basement  decorated  with  "four  colossal  ter- 
mini. 


A  fine  stixicture. 

Corinthian  order;  magnificent  oetajronal  cu- 
pola. Two  insulated  fiiumphal  columns  in 
front,  which  ser\e  as  belfries. 


Rather  plain.  Order  Ionic  pilasters,  on  a  base- 
ment with  horizontal  rustics. 

Facade  220  feet  in  extent. 


Picltv 


Kornhausol 
Kornhauscl 


Kornhausel 


j  In  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Tlicseus,  Athens. 
A  noble  Doric  propyl a^um. 
Esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  construction.    Ten 

cast-iron  arches,  stone  piers. 
Suspension-bi  idge. 

Chain-bridge,  2C8  feet  long. 


Lofty  basement  comprising  two  stories,  and  a 
large  order  with  three  tiers  of  windows ; 
fancy  capitals — poor  entablature. 

Church  partaking  of  Lombardic  style. 

Ra^ticated  basement,  and  large  Corinliiian 
order,  comprising  three  tiers  of  windows. 


Elegant  and  chaste  in  general  design,  a  Co- 
rinthian hexastylc  on  rustic  basement,  with 
pediment  extended  the  entire  width  of 
the  front. 

Summer  residence  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
near  Vienna.     Front  GGO  feet  in  extent. 


public  promenades,  which  are  the  great  places  of 
for  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  are — 1,  the  Bastei,  or 
Is  of  the  old  town,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 

or  esplanade  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 
lart  of  the  Bastei  is  the  most  frequented  which  is 
ic  imperial  palaces,  and  comnuuiicatcs  with — 2,  the 
•arten  (the  people's  gai'Ien'i,  which  was  laid  out  and 
I  open  to  tlie  public  by  the  late  emperor  Francis. 
are  two  handsome  cotfee-houses  in  this  garden,  and 
ice  copied  after  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens, 


c  Bulvedere  ;  and,  4,  the  Prater,  in  the  suburb  Leo- 
idt,  which  is  an  immense  park  :  it  was  formerly  closed 
t  the  public:  then  open  caniages  were  admitted, 
ly  during  the  summer:  at  last  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
it  entirely  open  in  1766,  and  had  great  improve- 
made,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  successor. 


The  Prater  is  a  league  and  a  half  ui  length,  and  is  tia- 
versed  by  six  noble  avenues  of  chestnut-trees,  lunning 
in  different  directions,  the  principal  one  being  ir),(KM) 
feet  in  Jt-nglh.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  for 
horsemen,  one  tor  pedestrians,  and  the  broad  road  between 
them  for  camasres.  Beyond  the  avenues  there  is  a  tine 
meadow,  with  groups  of  trees,  where  there  are  Inrij^e 
herds  of  deer,  like  those  in  Greenwich  park.  The  Prater 
is  always  crowded  with  companv  every  Sunday  in  the 
spring :  the  grand  day  is  Easter  Alonday,  when  there  may 
be  26,CKK)  jiedestrians,  and  an  uninternipted  line  of  car- 
riages two  leas^ues  in  length.  On  fine  days  the  Prater 
presents  a  highly  interesting  scene,  from  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole,  and  the  j^reat  variety  of  different 
nations,  Hungarians,  Bohemians.  Italians,  and  others.  Th^e 
are  many  coiflee-iiouscs  along  the  walks.  Even  the  hum- 
ble haekney-carriasre  i-<  not  excluded  from  the  drive,  but 
mingles  among  the  brilliant  equipages,  with  their  proud 
display  of  coats-of-arms,  crowns  and  coronets,  and  their 
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servants  in  scarlet  and  gold-laccd  Hvenes,  Hungarian 
lacqueys,  and  Bohemian  yagers.  Tiie  drive  however  is 
not  the  most  charactenstic  part  of  the  Prater.  Not  far 
from  what  may  be  called  the  Prater  of  the  great  world, 
that  of  the  common  people  begins.  It  is  called  the 
Wiirstel  Pmter,  not  from  wiirst,  *  a  sausage/  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  sausages  consumed  there,  as  some 
tourists  have  conjectured,  but  from  the  many  puppet- 
shows,  called  in  Vienna  Wurstel-spiele.  It  is  covered  with 
innumerable  liquor-shops,  Russian  swings,  roundabouts, 
jugglers,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  for  the  lower  classes, 
who,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  afternoon,  repair 
thither  in  throngs.  The  whole  is  like  a  great  fair  or 
encampment  of  sutlers*  booths ;  long  rows  of  tables  and 
benches  are  constantly  supplied  with  guests,  who  seem  to 
have  no  thought  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Adjoining  the 
Prater  is  the  Augarten,  and  next  to  that  the  Brigittenau, 
which  are  very  agreeable  walks,  but  not  so  frequented  as 
the  Prater. 

The  environs  of  Vienna  are  very  picturesque.  On  the 
north  it  has  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Danube ;  on  the 
wost  the  lofty  Kahlenberg  mountain ;  on  the  south, 
I. ills  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich  vineyards,  the 
None  Alps  comrrcncing  with  the  St-hneeberg  (/.  e.  snow 
mountain),  and  towards  Modlin  and  Baden  a  dark  circle 
of  hill.s  valleys,  ruins  of  castles,  antique  churches,  modem 
palaces,  ana  handsome  country-seats.  The  imperial 
palaces  of  Schiinbruini  and  Laxemburg  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance IVoni  the  city. 

The  climate  is  in  general  not  so  healthy  as  that  of 
London  or  Paris:  it  is  extremely  variable,  great  heat  being 
often  suddenly  followed  by  severe  cold ;  yet,  thouj;h  an 
antient  proverb  says,  *  Vienna  aut  ventosa  aut  venenosa,' 
this  seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated.  The  islands  and  the 
parts  of  the  city  next  the  river  are  subject  to  inundations, 
juul  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  foggy.  The  n\imbcr  of 
•loal  lis  exceeds  that  of  births;  so  that  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  population,  which  now  amounts  to 3(50,1)00,  including 
the  garrison  of  14,000  men,  must  be  owing  to  the  influx  of 
strangers. 

In  1S40  the  population  was  composed  as  follows  : — 
Natives  of  Vienna  ....     a04,2i)8 
Natives  of  the  provinces    .     .     13G,3GG 
Foreigners 17,4G3 


Totid  .  .  .358,127 
The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  are  a  gay,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pitable race  of  people,  among  whoin  a  stranger  quickly 
iinds  himsi'lf  at  home.  Amoiiir  the  u])per  classes  he  iinds 
none  of  the  stitfness  and  reserve  that  he  meets  with  in 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  is  perhaj)s  even  more 
gratified  and  surprised  by*  the  comfoitable,  happy,  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  public 
walks  and  gardens  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  beyond 
the  enjoyment  of  the  parsing  hour:  it  is  in  the  Prater 
i^piciallv  that  the  joyous  and  caieless  character  of  the 
Au.-trians,  and  their  love  of  harmless  amusement,  has  full 
^i.'ope  for  disi)laying  itself.  *  It  is  a  pleasant  sijrht,'  says  a 
hite  wiiter,  *  to  see  family  i)arties,  in  a  fine  al^ernoon,  jnteh 
tlu'ir  tents  under  the  spreading  trees,  enjoy  their  humble 
fewst;  drink,  lauifh,  and  hiag;  while  their  children  .sport 
ii.ound  them.  No  churlish  police  serjeant.  with  tyrannic 
cane,  to  warn  them  off  the  greensward ;  no  poitenUuis 
hoard,  big  with  steel-traps  and  spring-guns,  to  scare  them 
with  its  tlireat.'*.'  Beggars  are  not  seen  in  the  streets,  and 
one  may  travcrbc  them  at  all  hours  by  day  und  by  night 
without  meeting  with  any  kind  of  disturbance  r  annoy- 
a  nee  :  yet  the  pu!)lic  ]K)Uce  is  neither  numerous  nor  intru- 
j-ix  e.  Breathes  of  the  peace  are  rare,  cases  of  drunkenness 
seldom  occur,  and  gaminir-houses  are  unknown.  Tliere  is 
none  of  that  open  display  uf  vice  which  dirtirraces  London 
and  Paris ;  and  yet  the  whole  number  of  the  guaidians  of 
the  peace,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  does  not  exceed  700 
men.  Among  the  virtues  of  the  Aui-'rians,  charity  is  pre- 
eminent;  nor  arc  they  so  devoted  to  ple.tsuie  as  lo"  neglect 
the  eultivation  of  the  mind:  not  only  are  their  literary 
societies  very  numerous,  but  the  higher  cla««es  in  general 
are  wry  accomplished.  French,  Engli.'.l^,  and  Italian 
are  spoken  s«)  currently  as  almost  to  ^'upe^sede  the  Ger- 
nnm  ;  and  the  ladies  are  extraordinary  proticients  in  music, 
of  which  they  arc  excessively  fond. 

There  is  a  very  vigilant  and  intelligent  secret  police  at 
Vienna,  the  agents  of  which  are  olten  persons  of  good 
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education,  agreeable  manners,  and  insimiating  addna: 
they  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemen ;  they  art  (q. 
nected  with  the  waiters  at  the  hotels  and  cotfee-houie4i|r 
whom  every  step  of  the  stranger  is  watched,  his  Irf^ 
often  opened,  and  all  his  concerns  reported. 

History. — Vienna,  called  by  the  Romans  Vindubt.^ 
was  long  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  let^ion,  md  ^ 
capital  of  Pannonia.     When  the  Roman  power  devM 
it  was  successively  overrun  by  the  l>arbarian  horJAofikt 
Goths  and  Huns,  till,  in  791,  Charlemagne  annexed  it  tf 
his  dominions.     It  was  then  and  long  af^erwanliiof  nod 
extent ;  St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  now  in  the  centre uf  tk 
city,  being,  when   erected  in   1114,   without  tlie  mSi 
It  however  increased  progressively  from  llie  mcruitjli 
advantages  of  its  situation,  and  by  being  the  usual rtaidntt 
of  the  dukes  and  em]>erors.   The  most  remarkable  e\eiiliii 
its  annals  are  the  vaiious  sieges  which  it  has  ^u^tuiwL  b 
1484  it  was  taken   by  Mathias,  king   of  HuimBiT.  vtv 
resided  in  it  till  his  death,  when  it  was  restored  to .iuHnL 
In  152i)  the  Turks,  assisted  by  the  Hungarian  iiburc^ni^ 
approached  the  city,  and  though  they  did  not  succwd  ii 
taking  it,  destroyed  the  suburbs.     In   IGll)  tht;  Bohtuuu 
insurgents,  su])ported  by  a  party  in  Austria,  ^ucct-tdtii  a 
penetrating  into  the  city,  but  were  almost  immrtluUly 
expelled,   and   hastily   retreated   to   Bohemia.    h\  J(;J& 
Torstenson,  a  Swedish  genei-al,  with  an  armyof  Swedt^  dij 
German  Protestants,  made  an  attempt  oa  Vienna,  n^Ih* 
great  alarm  was  felt ;    but  Toi-stenson  unexpt-cUd;)  ;we 
up  his  entenirise.     In   IUG8  a  new  palace  vvliich  tliv  ts* 
peror  Leopold  had  erected  was  destroyed  byfirf,  au* 
mity  which  was  attributed  to  the  .Jews,  who  wt-ri;  \^itlK.K 
exception  expelled  from  the  city  and  the  pnnintv.  l: 
1078  the  plai^ue  broke  out  in  Ilungar)',  wl.ieh  ::ijJj«-ij 
reached  Vienna,  when  it  carried  off  in  the  city  4H.l%i'fr 
sons,  and  73,32.3  out  of  the  city.     In  1G83  the  km\k^^A 
attack  was  made  by  a  Turkish  army,  supported  h)  itai 
disaffected  chiefs  in  Ilungaiy,  whieli  retiuceJ  theti*y*J 
extreme  distress,  and  would  probably  have  endi-d  U\C) 
for  the  city,  and,  in   its  consecpiences,  for  (.'IirislerAA 
had  not  the  inhabitants  held  out  in  expectation  i>irclk^ 
which  at   length  came,   under    John   Sobie!?kv.  V\iii 
Poland,  who,  with  G(),(KX)  men,  totally  defeated  tlie  TurfcA 
army  of  nearly  2(K),0()0.     In  1711  it  w:ls  pre^xsi  lylb 
Bavarians  on  the  west  and  by  the  French  and  Pruaeianjfli 
the  noiih,  but  they  did  not  effect  anything;.    In  Xt^t 
was  threatened   by   Napoleon,  and  occupied  ^y  hia  a 
ISOT)   and    180i).     Strict   discipline   was   obser^eil  hy  til 
troops  on  both  occasions. 

(.Joseph  Freyherr  v.  Hormayer,  //'/>//,  neine  Gtkckx^ 
und  seme  DenkiviiniighciteMy  0  bande ;  J.  v.  Hamoet, 
(Jeschichte  dea  Osmnnischrn  Reiches^  10  vols.  8\'0.:  Bh* 
menbach,  Gemdlde  der  Uestt  rreichiachen  Monan^h'A 
vols. ;  Die  Onstcrreirhittrhc National Encych'tnidi^,^'^^^ 
1838;  Brockhaus,  Conierftat ions  Le.r iron  ;  >iurTay, ffd«^ 
book  of  Southern  Germany ;  Hassel ;  Steiu ;  Uursch'elnum; 
Cannabich :  &c. ) 

VIEXN.V,  TREAT\'  OF.     [Treats.] 

yiK.NNK,  River.     [Loiuk.] 

VIENN  E,  a  depailnienl  of  France,  bounded  on  the  vxti. 
and  north-east  bv  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire,  ontbi 
east  by  that  of  fndre,  on  the  south-ea^t  by  that  of  HiiiJf 
Viennc,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Charente,  on  the  weV.  bj 
that  of  Deux  Sevres,   and  on  the  north- wcat  by  tiiul  d 
Maine  et  lA>ire.    Its  form  is  irreirular :  the  greatest  Icnjih 
is  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-eabt,  from  tht  ju&> 
tion  of  the  three  departments  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Ini-i-tt 
I-K)ire,  and  Vienne,  to  that  of  the  three  depaitmtntj  if 
Haute  Vienne,   Cliarente,    and  Vienne,  80  m.rt:  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  light  angles  to  the  length.  i»  fn.tnithf 
l)order  of  the  de))ai'tment  of  Deux  SiJvres,  near  C*i\ra\.t3 
that  of  the  department  of  Indre,  near  I-a  Tremouillo.  M 
miles.    The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  'JB17 
s(^uare  miles,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  average  rei 
ot  the  French  departments,  and  is  almost  exactly  equal  tc 
that  of  the  English  county  of  IJncoIn  (^2611  .<%quare  m\\t%. 
The  i>oimlation,  in  182G,  was  267,070;   in   ls31,  2Si7Jl; 
and  in  1836,  287,002,  showing  an  increa.se  in  tiio  last  fire 
yeai-s  of  4271,  or  about  1*.5  per  cent.,  and  givinc  nearfy 
IIO  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    In  amount  of  poiHiia- 
t ion  it  is  Jar  below  the  aveiaee  population  of  the  dtuart* 
ments,  and  in  density*  of  population  is  just  about  two-thirdi 
of  the  average ;  it  lalU  considerably  ahort  in  both  mpcdi 
of  the  Enguih  county  with  which  we  faAve  compared  it 
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t^Xtl.  U  OH  Uhi  CIua,  in  46'  3S'  N.  Int.  And 
tic*  bf  (hn  lOBi]  tlirojich  Cliiu'tni*,  Vtiidftiut*. 

rnl  hid  uD  mounlKini ;  tlie  Jmin  of  tiUlu, 
Gatinp.  wtiich  ptlnnJs  t>vm  Hit  cpnlnU 
iverEni:  lowanl  the  inoulli  nf  thit  L^ui-i 


IWiirdi  tbe  north-tut,  between  tlui  Clai 
and  twciipios  tbe  Dorllieni  piul,  cxui^ptjui 
0  extremity,  whera  tbc  hill*  aubijdf  into 
^  Luiti!.    Tile  centml  pnri,  between  llic 

„  of  lijB  Vi«i>M  i»  low.  The  noTth-CMlani 
Ae[iutiiient  U  ui!inipii<(i  bv  the  cretacttoos 
HI  Mimuiul  the  clmlk  haiin  nf  Pari'  " 
^rtnmt  i»  iiccu|>ird  hv  >!■.■  -.--n.ir.., 
bWIwecu  tJict^rcIn  '  ' 
(Mpt  JiMt  towanlit  1 1 


-  iIuK.  anil  theru  i\ 


tur  Itiu  {iiuilntitinn  of  (Mg-iran,  nncl  f]v« 
manufacture  i>r  wttiuKhl-imn.  Cbitrewl 
KnnloyeJ.  TIimv  are  Mvenl  <^uitniv<)  li>T 
'wonn,  lilbcigrnphic-itonv,  liniotojia,  nnd 
a  quiury  uf  luiu'ble  tvhit'li  htkuft  »  fcuod 
«  mineral  walti-s  al  I-a  Rothe-Posuy,  Mtu 
tbt  CruiiKo  and  the  Gortempe  :  Iliey  uo 
li  inlpliui. 

IP)  be)uiig:ii  alin&«t  eiitinilf  to  the  boaiu  oftlie 
mail  port  in  t)>«  iio(itb-w««t  comer,  about 
,lii  tbe  buia  af  tbt  CbiiKiil«.  The  Vieane, 
tlipprincijial  afBuuiitt  of  lliel^JrufLoiliBl, 
'rtnwnttnt  ttia  »)ut)i.  jiixt  nbovc  Availlc*. 
HtlMy  6imA  anrtbwunl  voune  throush 
,  wtiwn  i1  quiu  bi'lotr  Uie  Jiuii-lion  of  the 
C5  tniU'f  tif  the  emirw  of  lh«  Vienne  are 
inenl  ur  on  Uie  bonlvr;  imil  about  17  mile*, 
ili.'jii]iL-ij,)r)onh«ClHiii.  are  nftvjgaliJe.  Tbe 
mill  m.ilu-v  tbi-  niLviialion  £2  mil*».  Nenrly 
nk<.'i?  ul'iliu  ile{isrtaii:ut  are  tiibularivi  uf  Ibe 
(irjiidx  UiuuTdie,  tb«  Otan  ibi>lb  oixiall),  and 
in  ti  (in  (lie  ngbl  biinli ;  an4  llw  P'v*  um&llj 
I  on  the  left  bnuk :  tlie  Vfude,  wliii-Ji  join*  it 
niik  Inne  ftfler  il  auilHlhUileiiHTlLnenl,  ftnd 
li.-«Ucr  (if  the  Vuiide.  hnve  thi^rMiirne  nmid 
Ilk-  DMih  of  lh«  deiiartment.  Tlie  Crcnie  ban 
iliiiof  it»enun*itlvi'  ot  uhieh  are  nnvigable) 
I'uflhia  [kpftitmanl;  itaft'iidfr  the  Gult-mpo 

Sutmcnt  of  I'reime.  but  has  tbe  lower  part 
piioar)r4Unuliu-.  wilhin  orufiODlhe  border 
pWjal.  Tbe  Anirlm.  a  Setifiei  oflh*  GartwnDe, 
npi  ud  Qenaiae,  fceden  ol'  the  Anglin,  Eie- 
9  )bU  de|wHin<-nt.  The  Clain  n«es  ia  tbe 
Yf  Cluucnle.  but  hna  nearly  the  whoia  of  it* 
ire  than  da  initvn  iu  (liii  ikparlmenl.  It 
linni  on  the  riclit ;  and  tlie  Purou,  the  Dive, 
K'  Boivr*.  liie  Aii/unec.  and  th«  Pain  on  the 
■f  Ilie  afflueutn  of  lb«  Viennc  arc  iiaviKal>h!, 
mM,  and  thai  for  a  very  vbort  distance ;  no 
MWnli  (bmigb  Iravuncd  by  levend  cunxidnr- 
Hh  do  other  inland  navtiralion  ituui  that  of 
B^aitca,  the  CreuMi  A  milcii,  and  tJic  Diva 
ul  only  ai>  miles,  'ITtc  Divi-  hire  noliecd  i« 
tributary  oltbe  Viunne  or  of  the  Claln  luen- 
.  but  a  tributary  of  tbe  ITiou*.  an  affluent  of 
mh  Jttitu  that  river  below  tlie  Vienne.  Th« 
"ifidflpArtnuiDt,  and  hna  tht  zftolvr  part  of 
""  "ir  upgii  tbe  weitem  bonier.  Tho 
•  dm  »i>ulh- western  turner  uf  the  de> 

UVifa^c  cannlK.  Thcr<^  were,  on  January  1, 
MilMlluyateti.'  or  guvernraenl  roads, having 
nKthof^SlK  milr*,  namely,  ITi*  mile*  in 
li-ornipaur,  and3U  milu  uuSntihcd.    The 
■'    *   -         "rl*  bj  Toun  toBortleflnx. 
.  'I  nnrUi-ca>t  *ide.  acniM 
ki*'  II  ^vidi  the  Vteniic,  and 

ll.li  l'i>ltien,  Vlvanne.  and 

u     ■  .  K  to  retort  and  Itocbc- 

Uuh"  '■>-  -"-^  ..^jt^  .id  Puitleiv,  &nd  nurn  by 
Mdanuifiuiii  rwHuin  by  Qwuvisny  and  Su 
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Savin  to  Chdleauniux;  by  Liuaac  lo  Limops;  and  I 
Mirtlienw  and  Loudon  to  Sauiuur  tin  thu  Mn.  The  d 
{lartinrittat  Tuadt  liave  an  avj|;reg&le  len^h  nt  }W  i  ' 
narndy,  (W  BiiIm  in  repair,  II  milen  nut  nf  ri-ivkir.  sr 

mlltis  unSniUird.    Tte  i-utrrr '  -■■>■'■    ■•■'-■-'■  ■ 

aiirtiaritliioaiUibaveaii  > 

The  (ur  i'e  miiuirally iini- 
wintrt,  Uie  uorlh-we»l  nn.  ' 
in  nimmi'f.    Tha  north-"'  ■ 

to  vegetation,  and  to  the  hmlUi  ul'  th.'  iiil'iiiliiliYlit>,'li^  \\m 
fuddeii  IrKnaition  iivhich  it  octaaions  IVuai  bent  to  i.-i)l 
The  mnrahe*  which  are  found  no  Uie  wealtru  aide  of  tl 
depKrlinenl  arc  iintiealtby. 

Thn  area  of  ilie  depattmenl  may  be  etsled  in  round  mat 
ben  at  l,fiHaOlMJ  acm,  of  which  more  Ihui  1,000,000  bct 
are  under  the  plough.    The  iiiD«t  productive  noili  are  < 
the  noftbem  part  of  the  dejwrtmeiit ;  thone  on  Ibc  H>iit 
and  aonlli-easf  an;  genemlly  poor.    Tlit  i>rinctpa]  Vwlui 
lioti*  ar«  wheat,  rye,  oala,  iietiip.  flax,  peai,  aiiil  polatocu„_ 
The  neadowa  occupy  above  im,tXA)  acres,  and  the  beaiti^^ 
or  open  pwriure*,  tmai'ly  IQU.000.    A  irrval  nniuh^r  aim 
bomea,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheeji,  cuui-,  nnd 

brt'd:  poultiy  i»  abnndanl.    The  vi .      ^ 

avrei;  the  wiuu  ia  ifcni-nlly  of  ordin.' 
red  wineii  are  thojw  uf  CTiamulBi" 
Disaait,  Cbftiivijtny,  Villi ni.irt.T  iiii\ 
the  wliile  wtni,-.         "       ' 
nincand  brauil^ 
uporlnd.   'J'':. 

JtlO.       A    L>,LI      ■  ■     ■       I 

ituta  am  ^romu;   \,-^  .u.,..,   i>i ^  y,.^.,.,.,.,.   ..,,,,  ,t 

'  inurtant  article  of  fuod. 
Tbe  departmejit  ia  divided  into  five  arrontbaaemRnta.  a 


In  Ibe  WTonduavment  of  I>uilieiii  are— Pul!ien>.  paiml* 
tionofthecoDuniiJiein  ltG26,31.S(Ul;in  m.-)l,33,l&;  and  - 
\fm,  22iXXI  [Pomuui].  on  tbe  Oluin ;  Vhoiine  and  Jan 
Is,on  tbeftaiuoriveri  Sanvty,  or  Ssnuty,  and  LUMeiunt, 
thcVonne;  Ijdillf.onthe  Aumtiee;  NeuviEic, bcfwou 
i  Aiuanou  and  tlui  Paluj  and  Mirebean  ([rapulatiwj. 
17)41  Ibr  tbe  town,  or  24UQ  foi  the  whole  cooiniuno^,  on* 
IVt'der  of  the  Divei  which  flow*  into  th*  Thoui^.  Vivoiia*- 1 
.  manulWUire  of  cuanic  woollens  and  aomedye-bouaeiH^ 
It  luw  a  ■  bulie,"  or  iiiarliet-hoo«e :  there  are  twelve  yeK^<a 
fain.    Jauliiau  ha*  Tour  yfurly  ftur*  for  wool  and  ualdhf 
Lu*ii[nan  has  a  manure-Lure  of  coarte  wooUoai;  «xcelleii( 
runuaruun*  are  piade  here,  and  considerate  trade  i*  ea~ 
ricd  on  in  griuUt  Md  tivfoit  and  lucern  aeed:  there  ai 
nine  ytArJy  fain.    There  wa«  Jiormerly  a  tttnag  cattle  m 
Luusnan,  wfatuh  »u*tained  a  number  of  attaclcavNydft 
xtniclive  to  the  awoilanU.    ll  wa«  iiuwcvtr  taken,  andd 
razed  by  the  duke  of  Monlpeniiit^r  (a.d.  1074)  in  ibe  re'  T 
Ji}(ic>uK  wan  of  tbe  uxteentb  century :  the  sito  ia  al  pment 
occupied  by  a  plfaaant  public  vmik,  which  uutninauds  an 
agrcrjibli:  prospect.    The  Iiuurk  of  Luasnan  acquired  l|>« 
cruwuH  of  Jenuaiem  and  Cyprnu.    Mirebcau  wa*  built  l.~ 
Foulqus*  Neni,  count  of  Anjou,  who  alxo  er«cted  a  ci 
here.    Ill    thia    oaatle   Klfonoro  of   Guienne,  widow  (. 
Heiirv  ll.  of  Rnj[lftnd.  wax  beideired  Ca.u.  1202)  by  iwif  1 
ftmncliicm.  Arthur,  duke  oi'  Bretaene,  but  wad  relieved  in ^ 
tbe  npproaoh  of  her  aon,  K'mg  John  ol'  EoKland.  who  torn 
Arthur  prinoner,  and  afterwarda  murdered  Aim.    Mirebvau 
ba«  Inidc  in  cam,  wine,  aheop.  and  wool.    It  gave  tjtlw  tn 
Ilie  diMrict  of  Mlreb«IaJ»,  of  which  it  wm  th4  ewiitaJ.   The 
illnK';  of  Voiiillt.  on  the  Auianee  below  I.atil)^-,  wui  the 
.-■eiiu  of  tbe  great  battle  (*■»■  BU7>  i"  which  (JlovU  the 
Fraidi  defealvd  and  ilew  AJaric  IL.kin^  of  the  V«i([otlM: 
n  victory  which  was  fnllnwcd  by  the  (-oii<[uest  of  nearly  M 
lite  temloriea  of  the  VlNEolba  in  finul. 

lutbe  arrondinemcDt  ofCbjUelleraultare — ChJdellerauit, 
IMipulatton  ;iQ  ltl2<l,  li^n  :  in  IKil.  8437,  ai)d  in  ])mt 
tlOUft  [(Jii4.Tiu.iJ»tAU[.T},  on  U'u  Vienue ;  Lenaluilu-.  on  «  ^ 
am&ll  I'tvditt  wbicii  joina  the  Vienna  at  Chlttilleraull :  Ia  S 
Itoehc  Pinuy.  on  the  Ct«i«',  at  the  jwneliftu  of  fho  Oni-  - 
lemiie;  and  Plntmnrtiii,  iii  the  cuuiitry  liet ween  Ilie  Car-  i 
letniH:  Find  the  VIenne.    Iji  Boehe  VoaaY,  o^  Vmws, »  ». 
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very  small  place,  but  has  baths  and  mineral -waters,  which 
are  recommended  in  cases  of  fever.  There  are  twelve 
yearly  fairs.  The  village  of  Lcs  Ormes,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Creuse  and  the  Vienne,  has  a  splendid  mansion  and 
park  of  the  family  of  D'Argenson. 

In  the  airondissement  of  Civray  are — Civray,  on  tlie 
Charente,  population  in  182C,  2192 ;  in  1831, 2203  (of  whom 
1900  were  m  the  town  itself);  and  in  1836, 2100 ;  Charroux, 
on  or  near  the  Charente ;  Availles,  on  the  Vienne  ;  Usson 
and  Genijay,  on  the  Cluere;  and  Couh6-Verac,  on  the 
Dive,  which  flows  into  the  Clain.  Civray  has  a  church  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  an  agricultural  society, 
and  a  communal  high  school.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
chestnuts,  and  truffles.  Availles  has  some  chalybeate 
waters  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  of  little  repute. 
Gen^ay  has  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  and  fifteen  yearly 
fairs  for  wool  and  cattle. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Loudon  are — Loudon,  popula- 
tion in  1826,  5044 ;  in  1831,  5078  (of  whom  4639  were  in 
the  town  itself);  and  in  1836,  5032,  on  the  road  from 
Poitiers  to  Saumur ;  Moncontour,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Dive, 
which  joins  the  Thou6 ;  and  Monts,  in  the  country  between 
the  Dive  and  the  Mable.  Loudon,  or  Loudun,  is  an  an- 
tient town,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards 
which  produce  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department : 
it  has  some  pleasant  public  walks,  a  theatre,  and  an 
hospital.  There  was  formerly  a  castle,  but  it  is  now 
destroyed.  Coarse  woollens  and  lace  are  manufactured  ; 
and  considerable  ti'ade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
walnuts,  and  oil :  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  There  are 
several  government  offices,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  a  communal  hi^h  school. 
Loudun  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Lou- 
dunais ;  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  It  was,  during  the 
tiixleenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeentli  centuries, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Protestants,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  revocation  "of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Moncontour  is 
cliiefly  known  l)y  the  defeat  sustained  here  (a.d.  1569)  by 
the  Huguenots,  under  Admiral  Coligni. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montmorillon  are — Montmoril- 
lon,  population  in  1836,  3539 ;  in  1831,  3608  (of  whom 
;M)96  were  in  the  town  itselO  ;  and  in  1836,  4157,  on  the 
Gartempe  ;  Saint-Savin,  also  on  the  Gartempe  ;  Angle,  on 
the  Anglin;  La  Tr^monille,  on  the  Benaise ;  and  L*Ile- 
.lourdain,  Lussac,  distinguished  as  Lussac-les-Chateaux, 
and  Chauvigny,  on  the  Vienne.  Montmorillon  is  an  ill- 
built  town  :  it  has  a  curious  monument,  supposed  to  be 
Dmidical,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a  subordinate  court  of 
Justic(?,  several  government  fiscal  offices,  and  an  hospital. 
Biscuits  and  highly  esteemed  macaroons  are  made ;  and 
there  are  paper-mills,  bleach-grounds  for  linen,  and  tan- 
vnrtls.  Considerable  trade  is  canied  on  in  cattle  fattened 
Ill  the  neighbourhood  for  the  Paris  markets.  There  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  St.  Savin  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
sheep.  Llle-Joiu-dain  has  a  monthly  fair  for  cattle  and 
provisions.  Chauvigny  has  twelve  yearly  fairs ;  drugget 
and  serge  and  leather  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and 
some  tolerably  good  wine  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Deux  Sdvres 
constitute  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is 
a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  RoyaJe  of  Poitiers,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  It  is 
included  in  the  twellYh  military  division,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters are  at  Nantes ;  and  sends  five  members  to  the 
(chamber  of  Deputies.  Ic  respect  of  education  it  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  France  :  of  the  young  men 
enrolled  in"  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  25  in 
every  hundred  could  read  and  write,  while  the  average  of 
France  at  the  time  was  between  39  and  ^K). 

In  the  most  antient  historic  period,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Pictones  (Ilirrovtc).  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  Pictavi,  a  Celtic  nation. 
In  the  division  of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  the  territory  of  this 
people  was  included  in  the  province  of  Aquitania,  and  upon 
the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 
The  town  of  Limonum,  alt erwards  called,  from  the  name  of 
llie  people,  Pictavi  (now  Poitiers),  and  the  position  Fines 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  bi^tween  Argentomagus  (Argen- 
ton)  and  Limonum,  were  in  the  limits  of  this  department. 
This  territory  was  aa  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 


included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  but 
from  them  by  the  franks.    In  the  middle  ages  it  fi 
part  of  the  county  of  Poitou.     [Poitou.] 

(Malte-Brun,  Gcographie  Universelle ;  Dictum 
GSographique  Universel;  Vaysse  de  Villiere,  Itin 
Descriptif  de  la  France.') 

VIENNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  of  Prance,  bo 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Indre,  on  the  et 
that  of  Creuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Corrfj 
the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne,  on  the  west  by  1 
Charente,  and  on  the  north-west  bv  that  of  Vicnw 
form  is  irregular,  approximating  however  to  a  quad: 
having  its  greatest  length  from  north  -north-wej»t  to 
south-east,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  dcpartmi 
Vienne,  Indre,  and  Haute  Vienne,  to  the  border 
department  of  Corrdze  between  Eymoutiers  and  « 
beret,  60  miles ;  and  its  greatest  bieadth  at  right  anj 
the  length,  from  the  border  of  the  department  of  ( 
between  St.  Leonard  and  Bourganeuf,  to  the  junction 
three  departments  of  Dordogne,  Charente,  and 
Vienne,  50  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2146 
miles,  which  is  rather  under  the  average  area  of  the  I 
departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  English  c 
of  Norfolk.  The  population,  in  1826,  was  27e;*:> 
1831,  285,130 ;  and  in  1836,  293,011 ;  showing  in  tV 
five  years  an  increase  of  7881,  or  nearly  28  per  ceul 
giving  136  or  137  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  ai 
and  density  of  population  the  department  is  consid 
below  the  average  of  the  French  departments;  ani 
far  below  the  English  county  with  which  we  have 

f)ared  it.  Limoges,  its  capital,  is  214  miles  in  a 
ine  south-south-west  of  Paris,  or  236  miles  by  th< 
through  Orleans,  Vierzon,  and  Chuteauroux ;  in  -li 
N.  lat.  and  V  15'  E.  long. 

Tlie  heights  of  Gatine,  which  extend  from  the 
central  mountain-group  of  Auvergne  toward  the  mo; 
the  Loire,  and  separate  the  basin  of  that  river  frw 
basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Charente,  cross  the  son 
part  of  this  department  in  a  direction  nearly  from  c 
west.  Mount  Jargeau,  the  most  elevated  point  oi 
chain  of  hills,  is  estimated  at  3114  feet.  Another  < 
nearly  parallel  to  these,  crosses  the  centre  of  the  di 
ment,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Vienne  from  that 
feeder  tne  Gartempe.  The  most  elevated  point  ii 
chain  is  Le  Puy  le  Vieux,  3196  feet  high.  The  mou 
have  generally  round  tops,  few  if  any  steep  or  c 
summits  appear;  so  that  they  do  not  present  the  giao 
imposing  appearance  of  the  Auvergnat  group,  thimg! 
occasionally  afPord  picturescjiie  scenerj'.  The  who! 
partment  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  or  lower  »ecc 
formations,  especially  by  granite.  No  coal  is  duir 
there  were,  in  1834,  m  the  department,  aJmo!»t  enti' 
the  southern  part,  twenty-six  iron-works,  with  nin 
naces  for  producing  pig-iron,  and  forty-eight  forg 
which  thirty-nine  were  for  producing  wroutjht-ira 
nine  for  steel.  Charcoal  was  the  chief  or  onlv  fut 
ployed.  Porcelain-clay  is  obtained  from  pits  in  tlK* 
of  the  department,  and  granular  felspar,  which  is 
for  glazing  the  porcelain.  Good  graiute  and  other 
ing-stone  and  limestone  are  dug. 

The  department  is  chiefly  included  in  the  basin  < 
Loire :  the  southern  slopes  of  the  heights  of  CJatir 
long  to  the  basins  of  the  Charente  and  the  Garonm* 
these  slopes  the  Tardoire  and  the  Bandiat,  which 
and  flow  into  the  Charente ;  and  the  Dronne,  t!u 
and  the  Loue,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  G:\i 
rise  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  coiir>e  oi 
rivers  belongs  to  this  department.  Of  the  tributaj 
the  Loire,  tlie  Vienne  is  the  only  one  belonging  t 
dep.irtnient,  which  it  enters  on  the  eai.t  side,  a  few 
from  its  source  (in  the  department  of  Corr«>ze  ^  and  c 
from  east  to  west  into  the  department  of  Ch;u-t?nte  ; 
ing  Eymoutiers,  St.  Leonard,  Limoges,  Aixe,  ar 
Junien.  It  receives,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Maud 
Thorion  or  Taurion,  the  Glane,  and  the  Issoire ;  and  < 
left  bank,  the  Combad  or  Combade,  the  Hriance  <  f< 
by  the  junction  of  the  Grande  Briance  and  the  . 
Briance),  the  Aixette,  the  Gone,  and  the  \aire. 
feeders  are  all  small.  The  Vaire  and  the  Issoire  jo 
Vienne  beyond  the  limits  of  the  department.  The 
tempe,  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse  (which  joins  the  V 
long  after  it  leaves  this  department),  drains  the  noi 
part:  it  receives  the  8eine  and  the Bmm  oo  the  right 
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IB«r.  Ill*  I  teiixf,  mtul  the  Vincoa  (winch 
tutt)  on  itiL>  )en.  The  Benaiw  mid  tti«  Sarteron. 
m  of  the  Aii)rliii  (an  Blflucnt  of  the  G*rteinpo  not  be- 
hupng  to  ihw  'lo[>nrln]«il>.  rino  i*ithin  the  northdni 
lAaiK  P<»idii  an  imnitrouti.  hut  none  of  them  large. 
-  The ile|Mrt meat  !■  entirely dextitutr  of  wnirrcomTiiiinicn- 
BMCiicm*  of  the  alnrve  liven  «rc  tiBvi^nblc,  and  there  are 

the  nomlwr  of  ■  rontf"  rnyale*.'  or  tfovernnient  roada,  on 
■  lat  of  Januaiy,  1837.  viu  svven,  naving  nn  npicrcG^e 
qclh  of  S3e  milev.  namely,  I3Z  mite*  in  repair,  5H  miW 
tof  lepttir,  and  41}  mile*  unfinished.   The  prlnvi[ial  roaxl 
"Nat  thini  I'uru  to  Bardeaiix  by  Oriifini,  Chilttnnro 
,  a,  »iKi  Periij'uuut,    Tiiiii  nnten  the  department 
-aorth-*a«t  niite,  and  nnw  south  by   west  through 
k  AUe,  nnd  Cbnhu.  into  Ihn  depaitiacnt  of  Dor- 
_.         The  road  rrom  I'arijt  to  TouJousc  branehra  from 
»bt  limotre*,  and  niti«  touth-Koulh-Etut  by  Pierre-Bur- 
K  Into  the  di-pfLTtinttnt  of  (Virrdir,    Roadsttom  IJn)0ge3 
I  WHtnanl  bvSt.  Junii-n  to  An^ilSme.  iiArfh-wmtwnrd 
I  Sellae  to  I^oiliera,  and  eaHtwaril  by  St.  I^fimard  ti 
Ibswon  fin  the  depaitroent  of  (Jtexwe)  and  Clermoot- 
mud.    A  road  from  Dorat,  in  the  northoni  nnrt  of  the 
irtment^ninaoaatward  to  Gufcret,  in  the  aJjoimnn  dr 
metit  of  Creiise.    The  departmenta]  roads  had  at  tlj 
Ba  time  an  afgrc^ate  length  of  177  milesi.  namely,  70 
Miod  TOpur,  20  out  of  repair,  and  W  untLmtibiNl.     '11 
ml  ttNula  (eorreiponding  to  «ur  pariidi  road«)  had 
h  of  above  4200  tniles. 

MU  the  general  elcvHtian  of  llie  soil  and  the  ranffe»  of 
untnins  traversing  the  deparlBient,  the  air  lit  cotd<;r  than 
I  lattlude  would  lead  us  to  tKpect.  Tlip  averogo  tfm- 
if  I.imoc;ea  u  litm  tlisn  tnal  o(  faris,  thDii>;U  it  is 
uated  full  thicv  drKivi»  more  to  tho  unulhwnrd.  The 
aoNpliere  in  moist  and  Hut  lemperature  cltnni^-abk. 
The  nrra,  of  the  department  may  be  estimatt^d  in  rvuiid 
mbera  at  1.370000  acrei ;  of  nhich  abont  «I.1,|KN)  acreR 
1  lew  than  two-flHh»)  are  under  the  plough :  but  of  thi« 
Vkvmali  portion  is  odculated  forMhral.     A  corKoder- 


»,  but  the  d^fici«iey  is  made  up  by  the  aliundantie 
tnuts.  The  meadows  are  very  «xtc!i»ive,  unoimtine 
.J  ■e^rei!:ate  to  aliove  3aOJXKt  at^re^,  tiesidea  Zao.fXMi 
a  of  hnath,  common,  or  oth«r  open  ptuitnie.  and  ^m- 
'  flMTnii  the  most  important  branch  of  n^cultunil  iit- 
^""iry.  Tlie  hay  it  exuelltnl. but  lliu  arlifieial  giumw  ate 
rcely  hnown.  A  great  number  of  mulpa,  horus  of  the 
lOuMit  breed,  ivliicli  uro  amonK  tliu  rooxt  excellent  and 
iterteemediu  France,  and  of  horuetl  cattle,  are  reared. 
[Sa^DieeK  and  a  cattle^iow  afe  he)d  yearly  at  Limoms, 
,  pritea  are  distributrd.  Viga  are  nrnncmiiE.  Thp 
■ynrda  occupy  only  about  7000  to  8000  acrea,  and  nrn- 
■•  4nly  ordinary  red  wine ;  the  orcharda  and  gnrtlens 
UH  about  9000  acres.  The  woodlanda  occupy  ntavti 
MQi  teres, chiefly  in  smaU  clumpa  oriiicopsea:  chc»t- 
id  walnuts  are  gravm  in  irrrnt  abundnnec,  and  theie 
I  cuiuddemble  qiiunlity  of  oak  limber,  Umnc  is  plan- 
il.  A  ^reat  number  oTbceii  an-  kept, 
rhe  department  it  diridttd  Into  t^  arrondiwomeDts,  as 
lows:— 

Sllif'     ^uut         Cob.    Oui-  ]^];tIlIliIul. 
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:  later  statement  of  the  number  of  cantons  or  districts, 
idi  nnd«r  n  justirc  of  the  peace,  makes  them  amount,  to 

Rbr  the  vrbole  de|iurtrocnt. 
a  the  aTTODdifsemcnl  of  Limog-es  are — limogea  (popu- 
lian,  in  lfl2C,  25,C12:  in  1831.  27,070,  of  whom  23,804 
m  in  Uie  town  llaelf ;  and  in  1S»J.  S8,70G)  f  I.ihooe.-'], 
Ibfl  Vienne ;  Aixe.  St.  l<^oiintd  ',pop.  3290 1'ur  the  tonn, 
BTOft  for  th*  Whole  cnmmunrl,  and  Eymoulicr*  (pop. 
Wl.  OB  the  name  river ;  Vicrre-Buffi^  and  Salagiiao  on 
B  Briance ;  St.  Paul,  between  the  Briauce  and  llie 
tima;  ChSteauneuf,  on  the  Combade.  and  Pcvmt,  on 
I  Maude.  Aioe  Inu  soma  Itouan  remaina  and  tlic  ruini 
k  eastlv  of  the  midiUe  agct.  St.  Uonant  is  on  an  emi- 
P.  C,  No.  1655. 


nence  on  tlic  right  bank  of  the  Vicnne,  over  which  thflw 
ia  n  handiome  bridge.  It  i*  a  tolerably  well-buUt  Iowa, 
and  its  ■  boulevarda'  command  a  pleaaant  prospect,  ilie. 
church  ia  of  very  great  antiquity.  Tiiere  are  papeivnuna 
and  copper-works,  and  the  townmiMi  tnanofactote  woollen 
•tiiffa.  common  hats,  porcelain,  ajid  sheepskin  and  oUicr 
jtulbt'r.  There  i»  a  monthly  fair,  and*  considerable  Irado 
w  carried  on.  At  Kymoutiem  (or  Aimmiticr},  which  is  on 
the  led  bank  of  the  VIenne,  in  n  mountainoui  district,  tlierc 
are  tAn-yaid»,  and  cotton-^am  ia  manu&ctured ;  there  ia 
ft  monlliljr  fatr.  PiernsQuffiAre  has  a  handttone  atone 
bridge  ovor  the  Prianci^,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  winch  it  ia 
aititated.  It  has  the  remainaofan  old  csKtle,  partuf  wbii^ 
i*  occupied  as  the  town-honw.  Cotton-yam  and  hiatfaor 
an!matmftuAiured,aiidlhvreaa>  iwelreyeariylaim.  Pcyrat 
ia  pleaaantly  situated ;  it  was  antiently  a  place  of  aome 
strength ;  it  ha«  now  twelTO  yearly  faira. 

In  the  arrondlsaemeiit  Of  Bulliie  arc— Ballac  (popnlntion 
in  182(1.  auwi  in  ItUl,  3607.  of  whom  3D35  were  in  the 
townitwlf;  and  in  ISM,  35S1)  [Bkli^c],  near  the  Vin- 
etm;  IjmriJre.  between  the  Oooae  and  the  Ardour; 
l.:iiilteaii-Pon)iat  (pop.  37431,  on  the  Gartempu  j  Magnae- 
Laval  (pop.  *irj3j,  and  I*  Dnmt  (pop.  180(1  for  the  town. 
or  2OT  for  th«  wliole  commune),  near  Uie  Brum ;  and 
Liuiaac>lc».Egli*ca,  nrnr  the  Renaiw.  Paper  is  oiade  at 
laiinAtu :  there  are  Ibur  yearly  fair*.  Some  aniient  in- 
scripttona  have  been  dug  up  at  ClitHeau-Poniiat.  Al  Mag- 
nae^Lavnl  woollen dotlia and  papcrarn  mnniifactiircd.  A 
weekly  Uir  is  held  durinfr  the  interval  between  the  mtddte 
of  Deoeml>cr  and  the  Carnival.  Le  Dorat  is  a  good  town ; 
the  inhabitant*  mimufXctiire  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  gooda. 
baromclcrs.  and  wcii^'hts  and  meusurei.  There  ia  a  mnnthty 
lair  fur  calllr',  hoiips,  inul**,  poultry,  flax,  hemp,  and 
linen.  Lusisw^cs-KLflisci  haa  a  yearly  lair  for  IW  c*tt.le. 
At  Danac,  a  village  of  about  20011  inhabitant*,  not  far  from 
Le  Durat  i*  a  larffn  (ctawihoiise  for  making  bottler  and  an 
earthenware  manufactory. 

In  the  arrotidisnemeut  of  Itooheehoitart  nrs— Roehe- 
chounrt  (population  in  1H20, 15W;  In  IKJl,  3938,  of  whom 
llVrl  were  in  the  town  itself;  and  in  )t):tb',4123).on  Ihe 
Vnire ;  and  St.  Juniea  (pop.  349S  for  the  town,  or  iMKlfi  for 
Ihe  whole  commune),  on  iho  Vionne.  Rochechouarl  hiut 
the  remains  of  an  anlient  castJe  on  the  crest  of  a  pre- 
eipilouK  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  Iho  town  elands.  Tim 
CMtlu  was  hesivged  without  succrsK  by  Ihe  En^li^h  ill  Ihe 
wars  of  Eiiwfird  111.  The  Iowa  litia  a  subordinate  court  flf 
juBticf  and  on«  or  two  flucai  i^ovemmant  oflieea.  81. 
Junien  is  built  on  the  alopr  o(  a  hill  at  the.jiiflction  of  the 
Glane  with  tlie  Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter. 
Tlic  town  ia  aurrounded  by  boulevards,  which  are  planted 
with  trees  and  command  a  pleeioint  pnvpect  of  the  mr- 
rounding  country ;  it  is  an  old  town,  and  ia  one  of  Iho 
bnaieat  placea  hi  Ihe  department.  The  only  building  de- 
serving notice  is  the  parish  church.  The  townsmen  ma- 
nufacture gloves,  which  aie  in  hirii  repute,  blankets  and 
cotton  coverK'tn,  hats,  woollen  clolha,  serec,  porcelain  and 
common  rarthenwarv,  ehamoia  and  other  leather,  and 
paper.  'Tlicre  arc  bleiach-houeea  for  wax  and  dye-hoiucs. 
Considerable  trade  la  carried  on  in  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
bides,  com,  hem]),  flax,  and  winn,  especially  at  the  Ihirs, 
whidi  arc  held  monthly. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Yrieix  are — St.  Yrieix  fpo- 
pulation  in  182<i,  2746 ;  in  1831.  ES42,  of  whom  2832  wcm 
m  the  town  ilMJf;  and  in  1838, 6900%  on  the  Loue;  Chahw 
on  the  Tardoire ;  and  8t.  Germain-lea- Be  lies  Filles,  between 
the  Grande  Briance  andlhePclite  Briance.  St.  Yrieix  iaan 
ill-lmilt  town  ;  it  has  five  parish  churches,  one  of  whioh.  a 
collegiate  church,  in  considered  an  admirable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  townsmen  manufacture  por- 
celain and  common  earthenware,  woollen  cloths  and  cuartic 
woollen  stiiflk,  and  Irslher.  There  are  lomc  iron-works. 
The  materials  for  making  and  glaiing  the  porcelain  are 
dug  elos<^  to  the  town.  Traile  is  carried  on  in  hempen 
thread  and  porcelain  clay.  There  are  a  subonlinstc  court 
of  JQKlico,  somo  ttscal  povemmenl  offices,  and  an  aitriciil- 
tuml  society.  St.  YrieU  sustained  a  lone  s'^Ke  during  the 
of  the  ticagne.  (chains  has  some  hiaiorieal  interest  aa 
bring  the  place  where  Huhard  1.  (CuMir-t!t-Lion>of  EnR- 
land  received  his  death-wound,  *.u.  I  ItKJ.  It  ia  divided  by 
the  'I^rdoirc  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town ;  the  upper 
town,  formerly  dislingiiiahBd  by  the  name  of  ChaiuH-'fin- 
lirof. was  defended  1^  a  sirong  tart  or  tower;  auolhor 
tower  defended  the  lower  town.    Chalus  hn«  scvral  yearly 
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fain,  one  or  wliieh  ix  a  great  lign>e  and  mule  fair.  St. 
Gennain-lea-Bellus  Fillca  hu  suvvral  yearly  lain  I'ur  com 
uid  cattlu. 

Tliu  population,  when  not  otherwiae  dviici'ibed,  ii  tlial  of 
till!  comniuiui,  and  rroiii  the  ctiiiaus  ot*  IKil. 

Ttiia  dcpartmutit  and  tlie  adjoininj^  department  of 
Creuso  coiiatitutu  tliv  diocese  of  Jamogca,  the  bishop  of 
which  i«  a  siitt'ragan  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Dourge^.  It  U 
ill  the  juiiidictioii  of  the  Coiir  Itoyale  of  Limoges  aiid  in 
the  <lii>trict  of  Itie  Acadfmie  Universitairu  of  the  kbihc  city. 
It  is  coinprehcndLil  in  the  tilteenlh  military  diviaion.  of 
which  the  head -quarters  are  at  IJourgi'a.  U  returns  five 
members  to  the  Clianibor  ofDeptitiea.  In  reitpect  of  edu- 
cutiun  it  is  uiic  of  tlio  most  batliwai-d  of  the  French  de- 
partmutil*,  beiiii;  surpajtsud  by  all  except  the  depart- 
menU  of  Cher,  Allior.  and  Corrtae.  Of  every  hundred 
yutmg  men  enrolled  in  the  niilitavy  census  of  183^20  only 
thirteen  cutild  read  and  uriti: ;  the  avera);e  of  the  dcpart- 
luants  being  abovu  tlnrt  v-tiinc  in  irvery  hundred. 

In  the  nio«t  aiilient  hUloric  period  lliis  part  of  Franco 
belonged  to  Hie  lA'inovicrs  <A»fi<i>)(n{;,Slrabo),  or  limiivict 
(Aip)titnii.l'^ulemy;,orLomovic'i(Ao/iaiitcm\aCeltie  nation: 
the  form  Lemovicc*  i*  that  iiscd  iiy  the  best  I.atin  aulho- 
rities.  Some  portions  of  the  north -wesl em  l>oider  of  the 
department  were  in  Ihe  territory  of  tlie  l-'iclones.  In  the 
ilonian  iliviuon  of  Gaul  the  country  of  the  Lemovicva  and 
the  I'ictoiies  was  included  in  the  province  of  Acjuilaine ; 
uid  upon  it*  liubilivit^Lun,  lh;it  of  the  I^iuovices  in  Aqui- 
lania  Prima,  and  (liat  of  tlte  rietonea  in  A^uilania  8e«uiida. 
Aiigustoritum,  the  capital  uf  the  1^iik)vic«k,  uallvd  from 
them,  in  the  later  jieriud  of  Ihu  Koman  doiuiiiion,  Lemo- 
victjH,  is  tlui  present  I.iuiogea,  On  tlie  downfall  of  the 
Roniun  empire,  tliiii  depailuient  was  subject  first  to  the 
Visigothx,  atlerwanls  In  the  Fmnks.  In  (lie  middle  aeea 
it  una  chiefly  ineludcd  in  Hie  iirovinee  of  l.imouMn  or 
I.imosin ;  but  some  iiarls  of  tiic  north  and  eatit  were 
incluUeil  in  lh<>  proviiu'i^  of  l.a  Marelie  ;  and  a  amnll  por- 
tion on  the  west  side  in  the  province  of  I'oitou.  [Mahl-hk, 
I^;  Lmousis;  PoiTol-.] 

(Malte-Brun,  Otngrajihii! ;  Vayssc  de  Villiers,  Ilhit- 
rairt  Dfneriptif;  Dicliimnaire  (J^iKnifikique  Uniferwt.') 

VIKNNE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiase- 
luent  in  tho  department  of  Isi>re,  'J5S  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-aoutli-wctt  of  Paris,  or  902  milva  by  the  road 
througli  Sens,  Aiixerre,  Autun,  ('h&lons-sur-SaOne,  and 
Lyon ;  in  4D'*  32'  N.  lat.  and  4-  aV  V..  lonp. 

Vienne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  retains  many 
monument!!  of  its  foimer  splendour ;  but  the  anlient  town 
was  considerably  kro^r  than  tlie  modem  one.  A  Itoman 
ktrocluro  of  pymniiilical  Ibrni,  a  ipiarter  or  half  a  mile  out 
of  the  southern  gate  of  Ihe  town,  a]>pearii  from  tradition, 
and  from  traces  of  the  autient  ramparts,  to  have  been  once 
ui  the  middle  of  the  lown,  which  u  raid  to  have  tieen 
tluee  miles  in  circuit.  The  modern  town  is  on  the  left  oi 
east  bank  of  the  Kliunc,  just  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Udrc,  a 
little  river  which  flows  throudh  Vienne,  llie  town 
occiiiiiea  the  Iiuttom  and  sides  of  tlie  namivi  valley  through 
wliich  tliiii  river  flows,  and  eilends  to  the  l>ank  of  the 
lUiwne.  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  uiiitini;  Vienne  with 
llio  villain-  of  iJainte-C'olombe.  The  town  is  ill-laid  out, 
and  the  streets  nre  narrow,  cnjiilfed,  dark,  and  dirty;  but 
there  is  a  lianduime  quHy  on  the  KliOne,  and  many  new 
buildings  have  been  eitcteil  of  late  yearn.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Maurice  is  a  very  fine  building,  (hough  it  sutt'ered 
much  ii\)ury  dunng  the  religious  wars  of  (he  sixteenth 
century  ana  during  the  Revolution :  the  church  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Pierre,  though  much  defaced,  has  some 
Runoua  sculptures  aud  iuscriptiuns  of  the  middle  ages: 
Ihe  other  bnildingh  of  the  alibey  have  been  destroyed. 
The  town-hall  has  a  handHHiie  modem  Dront,  and  there  are 
fine  cavalry  barracks.  Among  the  Koman  monuments  is 
a  (emple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  somewhat  resembling  the 
*  .Maisun  Carrie'  of  Nlnics,  but  not  soeli'gant :  it  was 
vcrled  in  the  eluvenlh  century  into  a  church,  and  is 
uii-d  as  a  miiseuin.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  am 
theatre  and  of  a  theatre,  an  aich  or  gatcwav.  in  the  EH<itt 
style  of  Koman  workmanship,  some  port  ions  oi'aoaquediu't, 
luid  a  number  of  baa-relicts  and  inscnptions.  Fort  Pipet 
is  •  square  ton-er,  partly  Koman,  parity  of  ttic  middle  ages. 
Kort  Salomon  is  nhully  of  the  middle  ages.  Thitre  arc  at 
Vienna  a  modem  theatre,  a  roltege,  a  public  library  of 
12^1X10  volumes,  a  museum  of  uutiquities,  and  galleiy  of 
jauntiDgs. 


The  population  of  the  commune  ofViennewa* 
13,780 ;  in  1«31,  I4,07i)  (of  whom  13.410  were  in 
itself);  and  in  1836,  1G,484.  There  are  several 
torics  on  the  Gere,  the  wateis  of  wliieti  nevt 
There  aro  tan-yards,  paper  and  cupper  mill^ 

rorks;  and  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollens.' 
Gec.  are  manufactured.  There  is  a.  small  lead-c 
the  lown. 

Vienne,  or,  as  the  Komans  calle<J  it,  Vienni 
existence  in  the  lime  of  Co-sar,  who  n)«n1iotu 
Coramentades.  It  was  the  chief  tawii  of  the  A! 
some  peiaons  (of  what  nation  does  do 
whom  the  Allobroges  expelled  lYon\  the  town 
first  inhabitants  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyon.  :Dii 
lib.  xlvi.)  Vienna  IB  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  n 
the  name  Outiwa,  which  is  also  the  orthoeraphy 
as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Nai^ooe 
when  that  province  was  subdivided,  it  gave 
the  KuLdivision  Viennensis,  in  wliich  it  was  iikI 
Ihe  Peutinger  Table  the  name  is  written  Vigenn 
is  no  doubt  an  error.  The  townsmen  appear  to 
great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  hiailial.  whii 
taken  as  an  indication  tliat  literature  was  cultint 
them.  That  poet  mentions  Ihe  circumstance  ifl  i 
lines  (lib.  vii.,  Epigr.  txxxviii.).  In  ano:b«r 
(lib.  jLiii.,  Ep.  107)^lartial  gives  to  Vienna  th 
'  vitil'cra'  (vine-bearing):  (he  vineyards  oo  It 
immediately  opposite  still  produce  Uie  Ciite  Hui 
the  finest  of  tlie  French  red  wines,  and  the  1 
Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  tovcred 
yards,  wliich  produce  abundance  of  (rood  red  wir 

Vienna  was  a  Itoman  coluny,  and  the  rival  ot' 
hour  Lugdunum.  In  the  civil  war  at  the  close 
reign  it  embraced  tlie  party  of  Galba,  from 
ri.'ceived  many  honours ;  while  I'Ugdunum  emb 
cause  of  Nero.  Lugdunum  was  beseged  by  th* 
Vienna,  but  without  success ;  and  in  revenge,  tt 
of  Lugdunum  sought  to  induce  the  anny  of  Vs 
oi  Vitelliua's  generals)  (□  destmy  Vienna  ;  but  tb 
rausted  the  perauaaon.  (Tacitus,  Hittitr.,  lib.  i 
Ixvi.)  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Gm 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Judroa,  was  scnlinle 
Vienna  (a.d.  ii  or  7),  as  his  brother  Antipu  if 
wfts  (a.d.  39)  at  Lugdunum.  (Josephus,  Antiq.,  i 
^ur,ii.xi.)  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  pItMol 
banishment  afler  he  had  been  displaced  from  (h« 
ment  of  Judaia,  and  the  Homan  stnicture  bele«i>|>i 
catted  the  tomb  of  Ponlius  Pilate.  It  waiatVicnn* 
emperor  Valenlinian  II.  waskilled(A.n.  3!l21byAit 
t)ie  Frank.  A  Christian  church  was  early  establidw 
the  bishopric  dates  from  the  third  ccntun'.  and  the 
disputed  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  S'arbi>n«i 
the  bishop  of  Aries.  The  see  was  subs('<iiiently  n 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  had  for  it*  suflru 
(before  the  Revolution)  those  of  Die,  Anniw,*!! 
Maurienne,  Valence,  and  Viviers.  It  is  now  u'nita 
archbishopric  of  Lyon.  [Lyon.]  Sevcml  Couiwi 
l>een  hold  at  Vienne :  (he  moat  celebrated  ititut 
l:t1 1,  at  which  the  order  of  the  Templars  wiis  sbuli 

The  arrondissement  of  Vienne  has  an  area  of  O*) 
milcB,  and  comprehends  132  communes :  tlio  pop 
in  1831.  was  138,474  ;  in  IKitj.  US,a)l. 
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nn.  f'ttfoge  d^nt  tff  nt^arifmtnt  du  HiJi  d»  h 
t{  Vdj-aw  de  Villi er»,  llinttain  Drteript'/df  In 
^^ti  M»lt«-Bnm,  Oif/^rapftis  UnitfrtttU ;  Diction- 
Vfogriphiiiua  UniDeinfl.y 
jnZON,  &  town  in  Fnutec,  in  (he  dcpftrimi-nt  nf 
jJU  mllM  ID  ft  direct  line  soutli  or  toaiti  bj  vtv-A  of 
priSS  railp»  l»y  Uh-  roivl  thioiigh  OrWnnn ;  in  47^  1-T 
t.  «n(l  2*  3*  K.  Itins.    The  town  utarnls  on  thi;  rish! 

B(  tho  Bvre, just  above  iUJunetloa  wWitho  Cher.  In 
\e  plkLn.  ft  is  well-biijft ;  the  houses  ate  chiefly 
to  with  alftt«.  There  nre  limoMonc-ciuiirritn  nod 
Jay  uid  ochre  pita  in  the  ndffhbourhood ;  Ihe  oihrt- 
iMercd  the  hunt  in  Pnwce.  There  are  in  the  town 
nil  itutl  worki,  a  ymriicinin  inAnn&cton'  tmd  nnv.  IV>i 
in  earthenware.  Uii-ntnll,  p«i>«r- nulls,  and  nianO' 
iH  for  iKir^e  and  wuallen  clutt).  Trade  is  vnrrieil  or 
h«r  luid  wnel :  there  ore  flv4  y*^arly  fnim.  on«  ol 
it  au  iiupurlHnt  i40oI-fair.  The  populaliun,  in- 
(  the  Adjacent  villaec  ol'  Vieraon,  which  fornu  a 
fie  omnmunA,  vaa,  in  1(01. 7t)SJ,  <yl  whom  flmj  nere 
town.  Tlierc  in  an  bosptiie  or  almihotivh  (I^Ialtj;- 
L  Qiographit;    Dictionnain    (Hogmfiiiqug    Vni- 

TA,  PKANGIS.  Much  hu  bun  xaid  of  the  nritings 
a,  but  very  little  on  hU  UCc,  and  Ihnt  little  hu  often 
wrongly  given-  In  the  ab«ne<  of  all  pxti  «ourc«a 
fcrcncb,  we  ure  under  the  nccoMJly  of  giving  wmo- 
nore  tpace  to  Ihb  biography  than  Lt  usuaL  Wc 
"ifcnd  tu  inewt  In  this  article  wme  account  of  I.uciui 
J,  and 


Viiilwoft,  but  more  unutilly  Vletal.  wan  bom  at  Fontcnui- 
i-mte,  n  «maU  town  not  ftir  (Vom  I^  Rochelle,  in  the 
•■■■  IS-W.  Hi*  Rtmily.  if  wa  may  hidjfft  from  the 
iii"ii  which  he  oeuu|)ted  durlnjs  the  grtater  part 
Lut  life,  mutt  have  tiM  bolh  ranK  and  inUreHt.  We 
K  oonneot  the  i-pocli  of  fiis  birth  nilli  other  pajis  of 
"^^iitory  of  »oieiic«,  by  wtatin^  that  hi-  wm  born 
'fa«  lime  when  algebra  «n»  Jntroctuct'd  Into  the 
I  parti  of  Rnto]Mi  from  Italy,  in  the  39Ui  '^ev 
'i  of  Cardan,  and  three  yenn  before  the  death 
iciM :  w>iile  Napier,  Hairiot,  and  Galileo  were 
gively  10,  2n.  and  ii  year*  hi*  jnnion.  Of  hi» 
"'  enrly  year*  we  know  nothing,  anil  the 

, »  forllie  rest  or  Ms  life  are  found  prinul- 

In  ihc  wotl;-*  of  hi*  friend  the  presiilent  Do  Thou 
^ub.  ctxin.).  Bayle  chargci  thw  celebrated  writer 
k«i1. '  Itaaario')  with  iAaccnraoy  In  hi«  aceonntu  of 
1  laeo:  if  wo  may  disregard  this  Imputation  lii  tltc 
KVieta,  with  wlutm  the  oio^ntpher  was  penonalty 
'VDiat«ly  acqiiaJnlvii,  we  lannot  (01  the  more  iietp 
jthnt  me  facia  preierveil  had  been  more  In  number, 
[aoDi^vrliat  doner  ironnexion  with  the  xcienfifio  jiur- 
^Vieta,  The  whole  of  D«  Thou'i  account  does  not 
rt  to  more  than  a  few  iomilated  anecdotes,  which  are 
" ;  nod  the  want  of  information  from  other 
i^Rapecline  one  of  the  greatevt  malliemalicians  of 
letnth  century  mnj  be  aecminted  for  II'  we  temem- 
p  troubled  time*  in  which  ho  lived,  nnd  the  rule 
i  be  a^ea[«  10  have  followed  of  printing  all  his 
at  hu  own  exprusei  and  dtolrfliulin^  ibem  as 
ta  amon;;  his  friendn.  'lliis  luis  tieen  foiind  almost 
sly  to  be  a  auceeMful  mode  of  preventiiii;  or  dimi- 
IK  poatbiimou*  fantc. 

niw'if^'elawaa  passed  in  the  public  icrvicc:  on  Ihe 

^lon  of  De  Tliou,  he  wu  made  master  of  reqiie*t>. 

M^a  'teen    it    said  that  he  held  thin  ofTiee  under 

f  ni.,  and  pUewherc  that  it  wax  in  the  houscholtl  of 

uet^  wile  of  Henry  IV.    Qnth  statement*  are  pro- 

I  true,  since  De  Thou  aMurea  ua  thai  his  atlentlou  to 

Ihcmatie*  wa*  only  the  r^luntion  of  a  whole  life 

a  putilic  busine-e,  tiir  which.  *ay%  the  hiiturian,  he 

1  both  tiilent  and  indiwtry.    And  vieU  himself,  in  Iiim 

iwi^r  to  Adrian  RomaDim.  lay*  that  he  cannot  prafRno 

tie  a  matliemttlJciau,  but  uuiy  a  yervoa  to  whom  niatlie- 


mallcdl  studlennro  ilvlli^htriil  «li4>n  be  li 
livwl  anil  held  oIBod  tlirouRh  the  relisioi)*  tr«ulili-«  iW  Ihe 
reiRn»  of  TJcnry  III.  aiMl  Hmitt  IV.  r  a  le)t*r  i>r  hu  rricad 
(ihetftldi,  ImreinnllKr  menliouVd.  ivnve*  Ihal  h«  was  on 
ihe  iTDiineil  «r  dale  in  the  latter  reii^,  and  we  mnct 
suppnsMhat  hisloveof  stinlr  inditKedhimloconffntlrin- 
sell  lo  the  armple  duties  nf  Kla  lalliiu:.     It  Jeema  hmr^ver 
th:rt  lie  tlid  not  ecllndy  esesno  the  daiii-en  of  iJie  tim«.  or 
Ihc  nHflclts  ofthe  ojipouht  pnrtr.  In  his  dedication  to  Oatho 
One  de  Parlhonai.  Duehea-te  Je  Rohan,  and  mAtbcr  oflh* 
Dim  de  Kolian.  wMI  known  a*  the  leader  of  th»  PVonrh 
PratiwIarTt*  in  the  time  of  l^iuj*  XIII..  tie  addreMe*  lltat 
lady  u  one  who  had  saved  him  from  imprisomTient  ami 
eertaJn  ileath:  whieJi  menne.  we  suppuHe.  that  he  liiwl 
fallen  into  the  liand*  ol  the  Tliisimnnts.     He  proceedd  tu 
aver,   hot  whether  fliin  be  fad  or  dedlcalioii  wr  have  ito 
means  of  knowiait,  that  it  was  her  lovt  for  and  ^reat  i^kill 
in  malhemalica  which  ftntt  incited  Wm  to   that  afad 
Her  literary  attainment*  are  menlioned  tw  Ivr  Mneraplia 
and  the  aeeount  given  liv  VIeta  vMr  be  perfeotly  tnj.,. 
There  ix  only  otic <toty  In  De  Thoa of  M< political  nervioeiH 
—The  c«tenl  and  scattered  eharafiler  of  fte  Spaniah i1oh1»L 
ni(m«  having:  rmdereil  their  oommnnlcatiomi  tn«uenr«  Ml 
lime  of  war,  a  cipher  wn*  invented  with  more  than  MW  1 
eharacters.  and  theio  not  permanently  rfliunin^  the  aam  J 
•i^rnifl cation.    'Hie  complciity  of  ihia  method  IViled  l^ 

ordinary  decipherer*,  and  atrpm'iilion  wa«  ibweupc '■ 

to  Viela,  who  without  any  uifBdiHy  diteorered  uic    

which  wn*  w»ed  for  mor*  than  t"  o'yeara,  to  the  ^grntt  IM 
and  annoyance  of  the  Spantarils.  Thcue.  pprceivinjf  tllf 
their  cipher  was  detected,  and  imagining  that  no  hnnu 
■fcill  WB»  ecpinJ  lo  such  an  elftirt.  attributed  the  diteover; 
■-  -lugie.  and  took  care  to  jiublinh  thj*  report  tbrmif^ 


Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  court  nf  Home, 
impufati<w  tilled  to  escit 


Buttl 


_  escite  any  odium,  and  wa«  rfceirvd 
nay*  ue  Thiiu.  ttrai  tint  fMH  rt  iniiignatlotit  r*eHu*  m" 
tifititim :  heresiy  hut  taken  the  nJacc  of  sorceiy.  It 
therefore  rot  true,  thmnjh  <anie  wrilen  have  aaid  it  by  w, 
of  meniKnfr  the  rioir,  that  Vieta  was  aotually  cited  i. 
appear  at  Home  and  an*wer  the  charj;*  of  dealinc  Willi  1 
the  fotil  tlend.  I 

Indirectly  eonncctefl  with  Ihe  politics  of  the  Joy  i»  Ibf  j 
xharc  whicn  Vieta  took  in  the  controvofsy  on  the  relbrnui'  J 
tion  nf  the  calendar.    T^in,  aa  is  well  known,  wa*  ama^  J 
pleted  under  the  siwpieM  of  Pope  Gregory  Xltl.,  in  tSaU  I 
thniigli  Ihe  subject  had  been  in  ablation  more  than  a  ce5  J 
tury.  and  the  change  had  even  been  projected  hr  9extnl  1 
IV..  in  1474.  The  plan  ftnally  adopted  w»  that  of  Liliiw,* 
an  astrouomer  nf  Calabria,  who  died  before  its  presentaliol) 
to  Ihe  pope,  and  Ihe  execution  oF  It  wn»  inlrratod  to  tli*   r 
itcmit  Oumw.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  true  timiil'  j 
of  kcepiniT  Easter  wm  then  thruight  of  the  utmost  UonoH*  L 
ancc,  and  that  helerodoty  in  this  parlicnlarhnd  raorqlha^] 
Once  been  thought  worthy  of  excommuiiicatloa.     TI 
rcfbrraed  calendar  wa*  attacked  by  Vivta,  Joeeph  ^ali^en  ■■ 
and  nthera,  the  ftrit  of  whom  published  in  the  year  lODg  A 
what  he  called  the  tnie  OreKorian  edendar.  and  prroflxefl  I 
lo  it  Ihe  bull  of  Gregory  Xiu.    f)n  this  work  it  wiH  b«    , 
■nifflcient  to  say  that  Montuola  andDelarobrc  unite  in  coor    i 
drmning  the  ideas  of  Vieta :   he  made  MOO  Julian  yeaiir    • 
eontain  exactly  42,ffi3  hinaiion*.  the  error  of  which  is  ^ 
Iriftp  morn  than  that  of  the  astronomy  of  tiis  day.    Wa 
work  wn«  cnrried  by  himself  to  fardinal   Aldobrandii*  J 
who  was  then  at  l.eyden  on  a  mission  from  riement  VHI!   1 
He  had    however  no  success  with  the  canlinal,  •  a»  f  ' 
warned  hira  when  he  set  out,'  saya  De  Thou. 'feehnj 
sure  that   an  improvement  aitopted   by  the  princes  «    ' 
Chriitendoin  alter  so  much  deiiboration,  would  not  easiljt 
be  modified,  even  for  the  belter,  by  those  who  thirifc 
if  a  secret  of  ^roveniment  nerer  lo  crmfew  th«t  thej 
either  have  wred  or  can  err,"     ClaviiM  simply  replied  t8 
Viela  bjrt'ferringhito  to  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calendaf 
which  ho  was  then  prepaiiiuc.and  which  he^tatrdwuuld  coD- 
Ininnfiill  reolyio  alllhe  oWections.  Tlusanswi'r  Bceroatff 
have  enTaEert  vieta  beyond  bispowersofftitbcamnce.  Peri 
haps  he  Celt  iudij^ant  at  not  Wmj  oonsidered  worthy  rf 
a  separate  reply,  or  perhaps  the  malady  which  afterward 
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destroyed  him  had  begun  to  act  upon  his  mind — which 
last  may  be  charitably  hoped.  In  1W)2  he  published  his 
expostulation  ap^nst  Clavms,  a  tract  of  three  pages,  which 
Montucla  is  surprised  his  editors  should  have  permitted  to 
descend  to  posterity.  He  charges  his  opponent  with  eva- 
sion, and  asserts  that  he  ought  to  have  retracted  his  error 
for  the  sake  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  supreme 
pontiff.  He  accuses  Clavius  of  having  slandered  him  to 
the  pope,  of  contempt  of  religion,  of  falsehood  in  mathe- 
matics and  theology;  and  urges  upon  him  the  danger 
that  the  Protestants  might,  through  his  obstinacy,  get 
hold  of  the  real  calendar  (his  own)  by  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  papai  authority.  He  calls  upon  Clement 
to  alter  the  bull  of  his  predecessor,  and  brings  forward, 
curiously  enough,  as  a  precedent,  that  Augustus  Caosar, 
a  Pontifex  Maximus,  had  changed  the  arrangement  of 
the  year  ordained  by  Julius  Caesar,  another  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mua.  Finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  of  bad 
feeling  might  be  wanting,  he  calls  upon  the  order  of 
Jesuits  to  excommunicate  all  who  should  by  design 
and  fraud  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ^ood  of  Christendom ; 
meaning,  of  course,  Clavius  and  his  followers.  To  this 
explosion  of  passion  Clavius  did  not  condescend  to  reply : 
but  throughout  his  work,  which  appeared  in  1G03,  the 
year  of  Vieta's  death,  he  treated  the  latter  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  genius.  De  Thou  gives  a  partial  friend's 
account  of  tliis  controversy,  for  he  says  that  on  the  refusal 
of  Clavius  to  adopt  the  emendations  of  Victa,  the  latter 
sent  him  a  serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived, 
the  matter  would  not  have  stopped  there,  since  those  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  pluck  at  the  beard  of  a  dead  man, 
would  have  beaten  the  living  one,  had  they  dared.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Vieta  in  the  *  Biographic 
Universelle '  has  followed  De  Thou  in  the  preceding 
descri{)tion  of  the  controversy,  probably  from  having  never 
seen  anything  but  copies  of  this  description. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  severe  an  attack  up»n 
the  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  would  pass  altogether  unnoticed 
at  Rome ;  and  tliie  treatment  of  Galileo,  which  was  not 
many  years  after  Vieta's  death,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that,  it  Vieta  had  not  died  opportunely,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  desist  from  nis  opposition ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  Inquisition  had  caught  him  on  this  matter, 
he  would  not,  alter  the  hint  which  he  had  thrown  out  about 
Clavius,  have  had  the  sympathy  which  posterity,  with  one 
voice,  has  expressed  for  Galileo.  Tliere  is  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  us  to  make  it  probable  that  the  storm  was 
brewing.  In  1603,  just  before  Vieta's  death,  Theodosius 
Rubeus  (author  of  a  work  called  *  Diarium  Universale,* 
publislied  in  1581,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1693\  an  ecclesiastic  at  Rome,  published, 
'  permissu  superionim/  an  expostulation*  against  Vieta 
on  behalf  of  Clavius.  This  expostulation  was  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  permission,  were 
presumptuous  in  the  highest  degree  :  since  they  certainly 
imply  that  the  writer  was  empowered  to  say  that  recourse 
would  be  had  to  authority,  if  that  expostulation  were  not 
sufficient.  As  this  tract  is  never  ;cited,  and  not  easily 
obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  passage  to  which  we 
allude  : — *  Itaque  cum  apud  te  solum.  Pater  Beatissime, 
hsec  causa,  cujus  cognitio  tua  est,  sit  agitanda,  censui  *ub 
wtgu-^tisiimo  nomine  tuo^  banc  meam  admonitionem  in 
publicum  dare,  ut  omnis  provocandi  ansa  Vietse  tollatur, 
et  tandem  huic  cont  rover  sue  auctoritate  tud  finis  iinpona- 
tur"  Rubeus  afterwards  pays  a  high  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  Vieta's  acquirements,  which  is  well  confirmed 
by  such  scattered  notices  of  him  as  exist.  He  says  that 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  speak  strongly  in  behalf  of  CUavius, 
since  the  latter  is  contending  single-handed  with  one  who 
is  both  lawyer,  theologian,  mathematician,  orator,  and 
poet. 

What  more  we  have  to  say  of  Vieta  must  appear  in 
connection  with  hw  friendships  or  his  writings.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1G03,  according  to  De  Thou :  Weidler  says 
December  13,  but  without  statinj?  from  whence.  Of  liis 
attachment  to  study  the  former  writer  says  it  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  often  continued  for  three  days  together, 
fixed  in  thought,  without  stirring  from  his  chair,  or  taking 
more  sustenance  or  sleep  than  nature  absolutely  required. 
In  religion  he  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  Catholic,  at 

•  Wi»  nrrw  nw  aiiy  niention  of  UtU  work,  except  in  a  nuniMcriiii  ctom- 
re^rtocf  i^m  \  ric»i« '  iu  (he  CBtaJoj^tic  of  tlw  Brttiia  MuMOBa 


least  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  politics  a  coo- 
firmed  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Mm. 
sination  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  dwelt  upou  hi*  nnai 
for  years,  so  much  as  to  force  him  to  recur  to  it  in  hs 
writings,  in  places  where  political  allusion  it  a  cuhua 
kind  of  digression.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  *  Rirm^riA 
Mathematica,'  published  in  1393,  he  suddenly  breiL  cff 
from  the  subject  of  the  Calendar  to  refer  to  thit  tvcnt, 
which  took  place  in  1389  :  *  Sed  de  iis  tollendU  sd  ecci«s 
siasticos  referam  commodiore  loco,  ac  ipsis  detenm  perio- 
dum  quae  summo  ipsorum  applausu  mirum  solis  et  Virje 
conscnsum  prodat  ti'c  lfp<^  Iny^iivia.    Sed, 

'  Eheu !  qais  uncUim  chrismate  nystico 
Necare  rcj^m.  neiilegM  muitt* 
AuAut  cacuIUtnt  K>d«lU 
la  Dam«ram  coUtar  Deonim  1 

Pii  baud  TadlleBt,  sees  valcs  Bnna. 
Thnnant  procaeM,  arcs  Bonus  maus 
Non  comnater  nomen  lodali 
Omrn  at  impoaait  nefkndUx' 

The  allusion  in  the  verses  is  to  Jacques  Clement,  wiia^ 
after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  was  considered  u  a 
saint  by  his  party. 

This  article  is  the  proper  place  of  reference  to  sev«i2 
minor  mathematicians,  who  are  hardly  worth  sepante 
articles  in  any  except  a  very  full  biographical  dictionarr. 
but  who  owe  some  of  their  fame  to  tneir  connection  witt 
Vieta.  We  may  instance  Nathaniel  Torporley,  Adrian  vb 
Roomcn,  Marino  Ghetaldi,  and  Alexancfer  Anderson. 

Nathaniel  Torporley,  horn  about  1373,  entered  at  Chritf 
Church,  Oxford,  and  alter  his  decree  was  in  France  fors«vent 
vears :  AVood  sa}'s  it  is  notorious  that  during  that  tar 
he  was  amanuensis  to  the  celebrated  mathematidn 
Francis  Vieta.  This  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  thi 
French  historians,  in  speaking  of  Harriot,  when  hiri 
pressed  to  defend  Des  Cartes  from  the  imputation  of  bciaf 
Harriot's  plagiarist ;  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  tliat  t«To^ 

{)orlcy  was  afterwards  under  the  patronage  and  in  the 
louse  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  tt  iJa 
were  Harriot  and  others,  he  must  have  been  in  hibdi 
of  intimate  communication  with  Harriot,  to  whom  bi 
might  have  taught  what  he  learnt  from  Vieta.  With  n- 
gard  to  the  fact  itself,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  not  odif 
does  Wood  mention  it  as  notorious,  but  Sherbtexi.  b 
the  list  at  the  end  of  his  ^Manilius*  (ICTTS;,  publidied 
before  Wood  wrote,  says  that  Torporley  was  *sonietiBr 
amanuensis  to  the  famous  Vieta.'  Nothing  is  more  likdf 
than  that  Harriot  learnt  from  Torporley  many  ideti  ii 
Vieta  ;  but  Harriot's  discoveries  in  algebra  most  distineth 
bear  the  mark  of  a  new  mind.  Torporley  anerwmrds  wnlr 
his  'Diclides  Coelometrica?,  sen  Valvse'Uni versa! es^'Ss^ 
London,  1602,  and  other  works  which  we  have  never  tees. 
W^ood  also  says  he  wrote  somethin^^  against  Vieta,  coder 
the  name  of  Poultercy,  a  transposition  (not  perfect  how- 
ever) of  his  own  name,  but  which  he  (Wood)  had  mts 
seen.  In  looking  through  the  *  Diclides,*  &c.,  which  ii 
mostly  on  spherical  trigonometry,  we  only  found  two  vm 
slight  notices  of  Vieta's  name,  which  looks  as  if  there  hiii 
been  a  coolness  between  them ;  but  we  found,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  Torporley  had  preceded  Napier  by  twelve  yeia 
m  the  publication  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rule  of  *Cu* 
ci'LAR  Parts,  not  indeed  m  Napier*s  convenient  forai,  btf 
with  a  complete  reduction  of  the  six  cases  to  two,  and 
rules,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  to  assimilate  the  cm- 
nccted  cases.  For  more  account  of  Torporley  s  proems, 
which  is  the  greatest  burlesque  on  mnemonics  we  ewr 
saw,  we  refer  to  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine'  for  Mr. 
1843.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Torporley  obtaiard 
church  preferment,  was  a  member  of  Sion  Collesre  *. 
which  he  lelt  his  books  and  manuscripts^  and  died  in 
April,  1632.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Sion  Library'  it  is  sii.! 
he  was  a  chemist  who  left  a  lai^e  number  of  cHemical  ini 
other  books ;  but  we  cannot  find  one  of  his  works  in  Xtk 
second  catalogue,  and  we  have  not  had  the  opportunitv  ai 
examining  the  first.  Tlie  fire  of  London  occurred  betwVra 
the  publication  of  the  two,  and  the  books  which  were  then 
consumed  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second. 

Adrian  van  Roomen,  commonly  called  Adrianus  Ro- 
manus,  born  at  l^uvain,  Septeml}er  2d,  1561,  died  May  -t 
1615  (1623?).  He  published  various  works,  of  which  *T!»e 
names  may  be  found  inVossiu8*De  Scientiis  MattM^mt- 
ticis.'  Tlie  stor}-  of  his  acquaintance  with  Vieta  is  told  by 
De  Thou,  but  more  in  detail  by  Tallenuuit  de*  Hcaux, 
whose « Historiettes' (written  befim  1007)  were  ImleU  pttth 
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t  Bui*  (Iti34-3S.  G  vol8. 8vo.}.    tn  hu  >  Ides  Mit- 

M,'  &C-,  Afitwcrp,   1093.  Knmanux  prenoKd  n 

I  la  til  Ui«  l:l^I6braIed  nulhumuticiiuM  wtium  liu 

(rn-ptitalion,  TiiuttiD^  Uieni,  but  williout  &  Pr«nch 

VD^  tbein.    Shnrtly  kltnr,  tho  kmliiuwiulor  of  tbc 

WPj;  at  FgnUiovbleau,  in  convcnHliun  nitli  Hear; 

tt  WW  enumvnUf)^  to  him  \he  culebrated  im-u  of 

JbtnTi  ttul<  *  Dot,  Sire,  you  hftvc  not  a  mnUicmii- 

^bf  Adriui  VAR  Hoomen  daei  nut  nnme  one  Pntno)i- 

m  liis  lixl.'    '  iiMlced  I  have,  tliougli,'  ajuwered  the 

'  aiiil  &n  exeallont  one — let  sonifl  on?  call  M.  Vidtr.' 

1  v.AiDf,  Ytad  prtucfttvil  to  tlii;  Mmbosstulor,  who  ptvr 

Von  Ki>omnn«  prablcui,  plautid  liinudf  at  a  vrinLtow, 

buroni  Iho  kin;  loft  th*  room,  wrola  two  ralutioTu  with 

ictl.    In  the  evvnitiK  he  Ei-nl  uvcml  ollMn,  iitferini; 

.  0*  he  wid  lh«  problem  wan  capable  at  aiiy  nuniber. 

Roomtiri.  immudiatcly  on  hoarinKr  of  this,  «et  off  to 

<  to  M^  Viei&,  itilbwnl  him  to  Vonlcnay,  and  spent 

Wffvk*  with  hiio.    We  iliall  we  more  ttt  ku  problem 

ndy.    TalleRiant,  who  ttm  eviiieittly  not  a  mattaenia- 

),  teib  lu  the  Mrl  of  imprcsiion  (thioh  Vieta'*  mitinipi 

ifeattd  ftbont  the  middle  of  Uie  neKuoteenth  Mntury. 

'  glhatthiiM.  Viitv.nliohail  learnt  mat hi>matica  by 

K  tlure  beiiiK  nobody  to  teach  him  in  Prance,  wrote 

%Mdifl(cull  that  uouneof  liiiageuouJdundcnIttnd 

R  l^nttinrg,  if  he  mistake!  not  (but  he  doe« 

^y,  finit  duciplierad  some  of  them,  and  that,  xince 

t|  peoiiU  tm  made  out  the  tent.    It  U  wonb  uotiojr 

«  TnllemaDt  la  a  witneo*  iudependent  of  De 

inlbrm»  m  that  Vieta  died  young,  of  study, 

,  had  he  seen  D«  'I1uiu'«  account,  lie  would  have 

I  in  th«  very  firvt  worda  tliat  VIvta  died  ■  anno  ciimat^^- 

)/    And  yet  Alexander  Andenun,  who  mitst  liave 

n  liit  ftiend'n  age.  L'all«  his  dcaUi  •  fahiin  immuturum." 

inVtn  Ohfialtli,  at  KaffiiM,  was  of  a  Kood  ^mtljr,  but 

H  life*  we  can  find  nothing ;  rut  of  his  dcalii,  cxeept 

it  look  place  before  IU31I.    TaJlviaanl,  already  eitcd, 

ibat  n  llafj^iiian  ircntleman,  called  Galtade  (GhulaJdi), 

iredltimscif  to  bc^nuuie  minister  of  liis  native  republic 


_i  hi*  own  affairs  when  he  first  met  \r'\{h  Viela.  Tlie 
a  Marino  Gbelaldi  are~l.  Hume,  16a3,  •  NonnuiltB 
Uioncn  de  Parabola;'  2,  Home,  1003.  'Promote 
Mdei,'  a  work  on  speciBc  ^'aviti««,  which  is  some- 
lied  on  mutters  or  weifi;hta  and  mnuurcs ;  3,  Venice, 
ApollomusBedivivuB-,'  4.  Venice.  1607,  'Supple- 
»ApollnmiGalli,'in  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Vieta 
hr  mentioned  ;  5.  Venice,  1G13,  '  Apollonius  Redi- 
i(lhe  second  book);  ((.Venice.  ltW7,  'Variorum 
Datum  Collectio;'  7,  Rome,  1630  CposthumoUB). 
Molutinne  ct  Compontinnc  Mathematica,' folio,  all 
ign  bein^  quarto),  Tlicre  ia  not  much  of  al^bra 
tiJtU'e  writLnKH,  but  what  lliece  is  comes  from  the 
Kif  Vietn:  the  author  m  far  beai?  out  Tallemant's 
iiat  he  xpealis  of  tus  intimate  fiiendthip  witli  Vieta 

ignneitr  Andrrsoti,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1582,  taught 
•maticB  publicly  ai  Paris,  and  was  Uie  editor  of  two  of 
t'e  works,  wliiclt  came  into  his  handa,  one  from  the 
ir,  the  other  from  his  ex^cutoi's,  as  will  presently 
ST.  A  lis!  of  )ii><  works,  and  an  abstract,  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
tt,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  I.adies' 
r'  tor  ItMU.  Both  Ghetaldl  and  Anderson  defended 
jtion  of  Viela  from  the  attack  of  a  certain  Clemens 
leua  in  1616.  (See  the  HcKKty's  Swgraphical  Dtc- 
ry,  'Anderson.') 

mav  {iBrhnpii  save  some  biblio^pblcal  student  a  hunt 
IX  imaginary  work  of  Vieta  if  we  mention  here  the 
pWmenlum  if'r.VieliE,acGe«metfiiB  loliusluslatiratio,' 
I.  l&M,  by  A.  8.  L.  This  A.  8.  U  is  Antonio  Sanc- 
of  LucciL,  wIm  had  a  lew  yean  before  published 
Linalioimm  Ajipendix.'  &a,,  with  liis  name.  At  the 
At  his  dedication  he  calls  liim;4olf  CrmttnHliutSilaniai 
jfft,  which  is  an  anagram  for  Antnniu*  Hanclinivs 
B^  Tlie  work  itself  is  srn  impudent  attempt  to  con- 
^lela'e  name  with  pretended  solutions  of  the  problem 
laiiMan  proportionals,  the  multisection  of  the  angle. 
Both  SiMulinf*  works  were  answered  by  P.  P.  Cara- 
i  of  Milan,  in  tiis  '  In  Geometria,  &c,  Klmu!  detectie,' 


Kc,  Mitfui,  1050.    Sanctini'K  algebra  Is  of  the  n 
Vieta.     It  is  a  striking  corroboration  of  what  miiy  be  a 
pectcd  for  oilier  reasona,  namely,  how  little  Viela  v 


him,  QUI  on«  i«  a  Prvnchman ;  but  neveilhelees  «om«  p«^ 
of  liM  works  waa  ttaiulaled  into  French  by  one  Vaulexards 
we  know  that  thi«  translation  exisU,  but  we  ctmiiot  finil 
any  mention  of  ll. 

The  writintpi  of  Vieta  are  rendered  difllcult  to  read  by 
the  then  almost  universal  affectation  nf  forming  new 
terms  from  Ihu  Greek,  and  of  introduuini;  ultraaes  in  that 
lan^iace.  Hia  pages  may  reniind  the  reader  of  the  Rn^- 
litb  IkJiionablo  novels  of  ten  year*  ago,  which  required  a 
continual  insertion  of  Preuch  words  and  lentenceii.  Thus, 
in  the  inagage,  we  find  atttlic,  porittic,  and  /ixegttie  j>ro- 
ucxsos,  the  firct  conxistine  of  aiHithetu,  Ai/pobibarm,  and 
parabtHxm ;  and  also  thai  1^  an  additional  axiom, '  dinuia 
non  tvafilixf^v'  maiiy  problems  hitherto  *  d^oya,'  may  ua 
solved  *  iyrixtnii-'  "C  nics  the  signs  -f  and  "i  and  ako 
that  lor  division  :  but  when  he  would  designate  the  differ- 
ence nf  two  (|uautitice  of  which  th«  graaier  i*  unknown, 
he  placo  betwoen  them  our  modern  sign  of  equality,  thus : 
A  =  B.  The  exponenia  are  expressed  by  words,  either 
fiill  or  contracted ;  and  the  numerical  coefiicients  am 
written  after  their  acoompanyini;  letters.  The  analogy 
between  algebm  and  geomelry,  wliich  t^ve  llie  name  of 
iu|uare  and  cube  to  the  second  and  thin!  powers,  is  ex- 
(ended  tu  all  •vmbol*.  Thit*  the  e<iualjon  3BA'-DA— 
A'  =  Z.  would  be  written 
BD  in  A  quad.— D  pl»no  in  A— A  cuhii  equatur  Z  solido. 

Here  U  in  called  U  planum,  aud  in  considered  as  tlie 
reprMvnlative  of  a  geometrical  superficies,  that  the  second 
turm  mny  he  homnguncouK  with  the  first:  foratdmilar 
reason  '/  a  Z  attlidum.  And  tn  various  places  it  is  ex- 
prettily  laid  down  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  compara 
(tuanlities  which  are  not  ttiui  rendered  homogeneous. 
Tlie  great  diB'crenee  between  the  methods  of  Vieta  and 
of  his  predeoeMor*  i*  one  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  tho 
greater  part,  of  the  powar  of  algebra :  lie  was  tlie  first  wlio 
used  letters  to  signify  known  or  determiaate  quantities, 
and  he  wxs  the  first  who  BV8t«tnatically  combined  the  um 
□f  symbols  of  ouantjly  with  that  of  symbols  of  operation. 
By  thia  method,  the  comprehension  of  a  proceu  which 
expressed  in  words  would  lie  long  and  complicated,  does 
not  cost  the  practised  eye  a  second  glance.  It  is  true  that 
the  opcmtioiid  of  those  «ho  preceded  Vieta  would  lead  tn 
a  correct  mimeiical  result  in  any  particulai'  ewe ;  but  tlie 
result  only  appeared,  and  the  moaus  openmiii  wt«  either 
lost  or  wrapped  in  the  dusky  fold*  of  a  veihal  rule,  Thw 
notation  of  Viela  expresses  at  once  the  riUe  and  the  result, 
and  ia  a  step  in  the  advance  of  science  which,  for  the  rasg- 
nitude  of  its  consequences,  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  tho 
invention  of  lluxions.  There  i*  much  truth  in  the  remark 
of  Vieta  upon  his  predecessors:  '  Vovebant  Hecatombae. 
et  sacra  Idusis  parahant  et  Apollini,  si  quis  unum  vel 
altenim  problema  exldisset,  ex  talium  ordtne  qualiuni 
decadas  et  eicadaa  ultr&  exhibcmus.  ut  est  ars  nostra  raalhe- 
matum  omnium  iuventrix  certivsima.' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  writings  of 
Viela,  referring  fur  more  detail  to  tlu-  second  volume  of 
HuUon's  tracts.  Vieta.  ai  we  have  said,  printed  Ilia  woiks 
privately,  and  we  are  not  wholly  able  to  recover  the  date* 
of  the  sever^  first  publicaiions. 

[But'  It  is  not  noticed  that  many  of  these  works,  which  are 
now  only  known  by  the  edition  of  Schooten,  were  published 
together,  or  at  least  preceding  publications  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one.  by  Viela  himself.before  the  year  1S91,  under 
the  name  of '  Hratituta  Mathematica  Analyus,Beu  Algebra 
Nova,'  Neither  Montuela,  nor  any  other  modem  writer  that 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  aware  of  this  fact :  the  French 
histiirian  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  '  Responsa  Mathematica,'  of  which  {i.  578)  lie 
regreUthe  loss,  were  contained  in  the  rJ>lIcction  alluded 
to.  The  fact  is  nevertheless  cerUin,  as  the  ti.llowing  cdi- 
tiona  of  different  separate  works— viz.  •  In  Ailem  Aiialyti- 
cam  IsagoKe,'  Tonrs.  ISill ;  •  lie  Numcrosa  Potestalum  ad 
Exegesin  Resolotionc'  Pari-*.  ItHlO  ;  and  ■  Supplemenlum 
Geumetriie,'  Toum,  1393  ;~contaiii  in  tlieir  title-pasc"  Hi" 
name  of  the  lource  ftnm  whence  they  were  taken,  and  lli« 
first  of  them  also  gives  a  lint  of  tbui  uunteots,  fVom  wtucb 

•  W.  r.it  ihi.  |.nnps|p|i  iu  UtckiU,  M  «« tnt  "luti  11,  to  •  if^  sBM" 
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list  we  have  placed  R.  M.  before  the  titles  of  the  follow- 
ing* desciiptions,  in  every  case  in  which  the  *  lleslituta 
Matliematica '  is  said  to  have  contained  the  work,  l^esides 
these,  we  must  reckon  amoni^  the  contents  the  seven  first 
books  of  tlie  Responsn,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us, 
thouj^h  tradition  has  preser\ed  the  name  ;  and  *  Ad  logis- 
ticen  speciosam  notse  posteriores,*  of  which  even  the  very 
name  nas  disappeared  from  the  history  of  algebra.  We 
cannot  help  hopinsj  that  some  old  library  may  yet  be  found 
to  contain  this  collection.  Other  writers  take  th«  words  of 
the  title  in  a  sense  between  that  of  quotation  and  descrip- 
tion. Thus  Alexander  Anderson  says,  *  Rpfttitutam  Mathe- 
maticam  Anafysin  F.  Vietap  debetis,  ^iXo/iaOcTc.'  And 
Walter  Warner  (preface  to  Harriot^  •  Artis  Analytiof 
Rffititutinnpm  F.  vieta  ajcffirressus  est.'] 

We  believe  it  will  be  shorter  and  clearer  to  leave  the 
preceding:  passa^  in  brackets  (for  which  we  thoupfht  we  had 
ver\'  fair  evidence),  and  to  make  a  suspected  correction,  as 
another  writer  would  do ;  in  preference  to  mixing  up  the 
mistake  (if  it  be  a  mistake)  and  the  correction.  The  first 
publication  of  the  *  Isagoge,'  &c.  (1591)  bears  on  its  title- 
pase  that  it  is  •  Seorsim  excussa  ab  Ojyere  Restitutae  Mathe- 
maticae  Analyseos,  sen  Algebra*  Nova*  :*  and  on  the  reverse 
of  the  title-pnire  appears  '  Opere  Restitutte  Mathematical 

Analyseos.  sen  Algebril  NovA,  continentur : 

Operi  autem  Preposita  esit  sequens  ei)istola.'  Ten  works 
are  pven  by  title,  which  may,  all  but  the  seven  hookx  and 
the  noffp  p'oxfrriorex  already  noticed,  be  collected  from 
the  indication  Ol.  M.)  in  the  Vol  lowing  list ;  and  the  epistle 
is  the  dedication  to  Catherine  of  Parthenai  before  alluded 
to.  Blancanus  (1()15)  places  *  Opus  Restitute,'  8:c.  in  the 
list  of  Vieta*s  works  ;  and  Morhof  says  that  Vieta  wrote 

•  Isagoge,  &c.  sen  Alfrfthni  Nora."  i 'an  any  evidence  be  more 
positive  to  the  fact  that  a  work  was  published,  or  at  least 
written  out  for  ])ublication  ?  The  absence  of  date  or  printer's 
name  tells  nothing  us  to  that  period,  for  books  were  then 
few,  and  did  not  re(iuire  the  minute  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion which  is  now  neceswny  to  distinguish  one  work  from 
another:  moreover,  whether  this  be  the  reason  or  not, 
such  accuracy  of  dt»scription  was  not  usual.  Why  then  do 
we  not  continue  to  believe  that  such  a  work  was  published  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it  the  Rrsponsa 
and  the  notrrf  fxts/eriores,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened to  a  large  collection  of  Vieta's  works :  in  the  second 
place,  Anderson,  in  his  publication  (which  he  gives  us  to 
undeistand  was  the  first  that  was  made)  of  the  treatise 

•  De  llecoirni'iione.'  &c.,  tells  us  something  about  Vieta's 
habits,  wliieh  seems  to  explain  the  whole.  *He  was,'  says 
Andei-son,  *in  tlie  habit  of  [referring  to  as  finished*  (t'nsifi^- 
fft're  solebat)  and  by  their  names,  works  which,  though 
undertaken  in  his  own  mind,  and  digested  in  order,  were 
not  even  so  much  as  fairly  written  down,  owing  to  the  in- 
terruption which  his  studies  received  from  his  public 
chitii's.  This,  then,  may  be  the  whole  secret :  Vieta  gave 
a  list  of  the  works  whicli  lie  intended  to  publish,  under  the 
name  whifli  he  inU'ndcd  to  give  them  collectively.  The 
seven  books  cf  the  Rt'sfonsa  and  the  nofr/*  fXhsfe^riorrs 
never,  on  this  suppoition,  were  published  at  all.  And  it 
will  afterwards  aj)pear  that,  there  was  a  reas<m  why  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Resprmm  should  have  been  published 
without  the  it* st :  though  it  is  singular,  if  the  list  al)Ove 
named  be  only  of  works  intended,  that  this  eighth  book, 
which  must  have  been  as  finished  as  the  rest,  should  not 
have  been  mentioned.  It  is  almost  incredible,  moreover, 
that  Alexander  Anderson  should  have  published  a  few  of 
Vifta's  theorems,  with  his  own  demonstrations,  as  new,  if 
Viota  had  inililished  them,  and  more,  twenty  years  before. 

(W.  MA  [if  ArMn  Aiinlijtirnm  Isti^offe,  first  published 
by  Vieta  hiinselt*.  at  Tours,  in  15l)l.  Here  are  laid  down  the 
piincipli's  K^i  homogeneity  before  alluded  to,  and  the  com- 
mon axioms  u-^ed  in  the  solution  of  simple  ecpiation-s. 
Afany  new  trrnis  are  introduced,  of  which  only  two  have 
lasted,  namely,  the  diMinction  of  ecpiations  into  fure  and 
atif'^eteii.  The  law  of  homogeneity  is  a  fanciful  deduction 
frcun  certain  well-known  analosricA  l^etween  arithmetic  and 
geometrv,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  renders 
this  book  of  ^'ieta  somewhat  obscure.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  :  *  J.iiieam  rectam  ciirvw  non  comparat  (pro- 
Iwhly  c(M'nipt,  C',>ttpirnre  nnn  ftrt'f^^  quia  angulns  est  me- 
dium (\\  iddain  inter  lineani  reetr.ni  et  planam  flguram. 
Renu:rnnre  itn(iMe  videtur  homogeneonnn  lex.' 

(R,  M.".  A(/  /•'ijrUtirc/i  \prctoxum  wo///?  j.riorcs,  Tlie  nnttr 
/)oticrtorLi,  as  just  mentioned,  arc  lobt.  Ij)gi»lice  SpecioM 
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is  the  literal  algebra,  ag  distin^ifthed  fVom  k>fiMiet 
rosttn  or  common  arithmetic  Here  are  various  <p] 
in  algebraical  addition  and  multipHcation :  the  pNOwmiT 
a  binomial  are  raised  up  to  the  sixth  inclusive,  ar»d  the  ka 
of  the  exponents  i3  given,  but  not  that  of  the  coefleitifc. 
Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the  addition  of  powen  4 
A+B  and  A-B,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  componiNi 
of  A«— D».  Various  methods  are  given  of  fonninr  ri^ 
angled  triangles  whose  sides  shall  be  whole  numbeif. 

(R.  M.)  Zeteticorum  libri  (^uinque.  The  ikrtt  btsk 
contains  problems  producing  simple  equations,  of  vhich 
the'  following  are  specimens : — Given  x  :^  y,  x  ^  s,  ad 
the  ratio  of  y  to;r,  to  find  or;  given  the  sum  or  difTefnep 
of  two  numbers,  and  of  given  proportiona  of  those  aia- 
bers,  to  find  the  numl>ers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Vieta  m 
the  capital  letters  only,  and  representa  the  unknown 
tities  by  vowels,  and  the  known  qnantities  by  con 
The  second  book  is  full  of  those  problema  of  the 
and  third  degree,  which  produce  unadfected  equatioi^ 
solved  as  in  our  modem  works.  The  third  book  oontni 
the  reduction  into  equations,  and  solution,  of  qucrtioas  h 
proportion,  and  also  of  right-angled  triani^let.  The  faoifli 
and  fifth  books  give  the  solutions  of  various  of  tbow  pf»' 
blems  now  called  Diophantine  ;  mostly  eoUerted  mm 
Diophantus  himself.  We  find  here  the  ilist  use  of  the 
vinculum  connecting  terms  whose  result  is  couidftfd  as  a 
whole.  Blancanus  says  that  Cataldi  explained  tVus  work 
of  Vieta  in  what  he  calls  *continuatio  algebras proportscsh 
alis,'  which  cannot  be  the  *nova  algebra  propoitioQalt,* 
Bologna,  1610,  published  after  Blancanus  wrote. 

(R.  M.   as  to  the  first,  not  the  second.)    De  Ejith 
tionum  Recognitione  et  Kmendatione   libri  duo,     rati 
put  together  by  Alexander  Anderson,  who  obtained  tki 
materials  from  Alclmus  or  A]6aume   (who  had  (^sfn 
of  Vieta's  papers\  and  published  these  booka  at  Ptfiiii 
1015.     The  first  six  chapters  of  the  treatise  De.  Rico^ 
Hone  are  employed  in  demonstrating  that  equations  of  lb 
second  and  thirA  degree  spring  fW)m  questions  upoa  tint 
and  four  continued  proportionals,  except  in  the  irredaoMi 
case  of  the  latter  species,  which  is  shown  to  depend  on  thi 
trisection  of  an  angle.    Where  a  cubic  equation  has  mi 
root  only,  and  that  negative,  the  equation   is  dodaeri 
which  has  the  correspimding  positive  root.     The  two  roik 
of  an  equation  of  which  one  is  negative  are  not  oonadeni 
but  the  e(piation  is  deduced  which  has  a  positive  root  Wh 
responding  to  the  negative  root  of  the  former,  and  tia 
equation  is  called  contradictory  to  the  fonner.    VarioB 
methods  are  found  by  which  an  equation  of  a  higher  deciw 
may  be  deduced  from  a  given  one,  a  s^nnthetic-al  pnmik 
apparently  introductory  to  the  subsequent  depresuoa  d 
equations.      In  the  treatise  de  Enieudtiiiofie  Vieta  kit 
down  niles  for  destroying  the  second  term  of  an  equahsi 
of  the  second  or  thinl  degree.    He  then  shows,  in  a  cahe 
equation  which  has  the  highest  term  negative,  howtosroii 
this  by  a  transformation  which  is  in  effect  finding  the  eqM> 
tion  whose  roots  are  reciprocals  to  the  roots  of  the  toima 
equation.    We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into  tbp 
various  transformations:    we  will  only  remark' gencfillj 
that  an  equation  is  considered  unfit  for  use  in  which  tlif 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  negative,  m 
has  a  coefficient,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ivdue* 
tions  employed  would  not  be  necessary  to  a  modem  aoahA 
These  books  leave  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  methodi 
then  known  for  the  depression  or  solution  of  equations  d 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  degtees.  Thev  are  a  luxurint 
exercise  of  the  power  newly  derived  from  Vieta*8  improvt- 
ments  in  notation.    He  concludes  by  showing  how  to  coa- 
st met  an  equation  which  shall  have  given  positive  roof*: 
which  forms  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  Harriot.    ()n  this  he  observes,   *  Atque  kac 
elegans  et  perpulcrse  speculationis  svlloge,  tractatui  abs- 

Suin  effuso,  finem  aliquem  et  Coronida  tandem  imponita* 
h*.  Hutton  mistranslates  when  (UUt.  Alg,  Tracts^  vol.  ti.  < 
he  concludv^s  from  these  words  that  Vieta  cmly  annoaoccs 
the  theorem,  *and  for  this  strange  reason,  that 'he  might  at 
length  bring  his  work  to  a  conelnsion.*  Neveithelcvk 
Hutton*s  account  is  generally  a  very  good  one. 

(R.  M.")  De  Numeroaa  l^estainm  purairum  aiqu^  adfft* 
iarum  nd  exegesin  resolutione  traetatuM.  This  work,  fint 
published,  with  Vieta  s  consent  at  Paris  in  IttMlL  has  at  the 
end  a  letter  (hereinbefore  referred  to)  from  (ihctaldi  to 
Micliael  Coignet,  a  Belgian  mathematician,  who  ktat«s  that 
at  his  earnest  entreaty  Vieta  had  consented  to  allow  thevaifr 
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J,oiieoiidit)«i  lh»the(Gh«talili)w(mkt  tnhc 
a  of  Mlltbji  it.  TliU  laMer  mtnlionn  Itu  iwvcii 
If  the  fim})oi*m.  Ih«  /lanmmieon  Ca-li-ile.  8tc.  Tlie 
^  ertg*ni>.  Ml  (lie  method  ber«iu  cKjilninvil  wtui  Or- 
pdwomiuiileil,  in  Eivrn,  with  the  mart  modem  iin- 

^  anioW  iKTOLimot    AKD    BrOUTTIOH, 

i>lri(ttiiy  will  be  Ibund  in  1h«  *C<Mtit>&aioa  to  tlie 
nan  ■  f«r  1830.  It  nM*d  tWueh  tlw  h«id»  ef  Hur- 
.lu^h'rrd.  and  Wulis.  with  ai)m«  imprnvemftDb,  but 
(BTOliK,  Bfid  required  to  much  mtetilallen.  Ihat  wIm'ti 
U  nctbiHl  niipoiu'eil  [ApmnxiHATioff ;  Trrohv  or 
^ — '  ■■  gi'aduftll)'  «iuik  uiit  of  UH!.  The  Ulc  Mr. 
,  reprodiictil  It,  withackpil^  ini|irovBuit?iit 
ocidoor  inftktngtheeucmwivccoinputntiona.  uhid) 
h  it  [nroiancntly.  Vvry  moontly.  Mr.  Thomaa 
.  NowoactJe,  autWof 'A  Now  »o.  Melliod  of 
;Muni*ricBl  KquAUoiw,'  hu  produc«d  the  kimlitil 
•f  ftaiUne  llw  high«*t  lUnAiainaiion  of  ihe  root, 
isciirij;  it  by  auc-tewuvi!  muflipliealiatii,  ItutiMd  of 

•  :  a  Riethod  which  hus  eoiuridefable  Bdvanla^i* 
'  ikfKc  of  tha  «<|uatian  »  hiith.    To  wt«m  lo 

uu(h«  rout  iit  itrnUoiwI,  ftntl  uiy  f!ivendfp«eof 
__ati<ni  «  t«quired.  liMtead  of  ueing  ^ractlonl^  th« 
Unit  ftiu»d  ythtMn  roots  tlwll  bo  ten,  or  n  hundred, 
mm  tha  foot  of  the  given  niu«iion,  uliieh  mou  are 
ntaclcd  by  the  mtlijoU  within  a  unit.  Hie  intro- 
Ii9f(nirnnltilionfordac'-im«l  fntctionn  h<ul  notlaken 
U'  Uu>  ttmo  «G  UTt  tpcftkinc  of;  Ihnu)^  we  should 
HBMliied  lit  dnwin^  tnla  condutlon  t>otn  the  mett 
not  MimUti^  it  uwil  by  Viota.  From  hin  avoeiiticinK, 
bi  but  more  from  iltc  impurftot  mtxlri  of  communi- 
flfoi  Ili«r«  were  thuu  no  acivntlflc  »MOi?^alion«l,  lie 
In'  not  to  Imve  iicen  tierl^ctly  itwiuv  of  wlikt  vnm 

Rill  otiur  i»rl»or  tTie  mMhctnu  limit  woild.  Su 
imnoRflltluiOMy,  at  pmeM,  whether  *omo  of  lh« 
I  wlticn  w«  knovf  to  btv*  b«««i  diiicovrri.'d  Iwfoni  hi* 
may  nut  liftvp  bren,  fu  far  ui  he  knew,  the  fruilB  of 
mi  invonti^tion.  *  He  n*gr)oct«  to  svati  himi^lf  of 
"vK  rooiiof  Cnnkn'  (tnit  tliit  hiiwevur  wiudonp, 
le.  tuid  from  »  detcinitii«d  fcfuRitl  of  all  siyniboli- 
llie  numericel  exponerni*  of  StifeliUK,  in- 
wlunh  hn  nMs  the  oncim  of  llm  ]iDvran<  them' 
«r  the  I'ractionBl  cxpcinriit*  of  Stcviiiui;  or  the 
'ton*  way  of  pi«Kx)n^  the  co«fltcient  ben)re  tike 
I  And  nich  liltp  cirr.iimtlknce* ;  the  want  of  nhirh 
ulgnbm  tho  nnpcarinpo  of  an  aec  much  t'lirliw 
.■  fHiitton,  iYaeli.  li,.  273.1  liv  liad  how*vtT 
lonentK  of  Sicvinun,  And  the  pivllK^d'  cnuflt' 
.  lOT  -/wx  KooisKn'i  probleiD,  u  giveti  by  himiclf. 
Tin  bolh. 

'.ufplrmnnliim  Qtranrtriif.  The  lecond  of  lhe«e 
;wu  finl  pnblisJied  at  Tuura  in  lam.  Tlie  formw 
tMAtiiffi  n  H  rolletttion  of  frobl^nw  in  common 
Ijr,  intended  lo  ftdilitste  \h»  anlution  of  problcmn 
Woond  degrei'.  The  second  1r»liji«  aiMiineii  the 
of  tiie  conchoid  of  Nicomvdi.'s ;  the  llndint; 
ortioiials.  the  trisodton  of  nn  hik!*-,  thr 
'^kr  hepUfon  in  ft  cimle,  und  the  tolii- 
6  trreduuible  case  of  cnlnc  e(|ttation^  ia»  tMi.<\''. 
The  1*st  of  thete  is  eonlninrd  in  thti  tbllowin? 
m ! — '  If  there  be  two  isoweles  trianiilM,  Iwvinc 
lidei  of  oite  equal  to  th»»e  of  the  other,  and  the 
wlca  nfthf  Kfcotid  trinle  of  Ihomt  of  liie  first,  the 
fte  boitc  of  the  tint  dimintiihed  by  tltrett  Itmeii  the 
l^pcd  under  tlw  baee  of  the  flrat,  and  tlie  M]iiare 
enraon  udc,  i»  vi[nnl  lo  the  pnrnllelnpipcd  itndcr 

•  «f  Van  Moond  aiul  tlie  Miuare  of  the  eommon 

l^t-nMio/aAMni.    The  term  mf»olaltvm  wiw  npnlied 

ptKMM  try  which  two  mi-Hn  pnijtorliuiialit  ciiiild  be 

Mneen  two  i^ven  rfmi^ht  lines.     By  ftp«nA»-me»n' 

Tlela  means  a  ptocciR  which,  thoiip*  not  limiting 

t  Euclidean  gtonietry.  ner*rtlTr!e»  is  effeellve  v 

in  «ippo!iilLOii«,    A  eliord  of  a  clri'lo  cutH  a  rliamrte 

1  perjwndieillnr  IVom  one  extremity  of  tho  chord  eu' 

lamctcr  jirodiieed,  no  tfiat  the  part  prodwee<l  1»  eimal 

V  chord.    Thb  helnj;  th«  caw.  the  ««|[niviit»  '•(  th« 

I  are  mean  |iTonoitionil<  between  Ihrnc  of  the  dia- 

r.     In  tile  arliJi-  Dvplication,  &c„  we  liave  don* 

\,  vtwtg  b)'  uuputiui;  to  hiiB  a  trreat  miiitah^  in  tliit 

IT>  The  lae.t  ia,  that  when  he  haa  flniahed  hiai  [Kendo- 

ton  ^merely  ungeomclriual;,  he  ihca  i*  arobitiow  of 
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dhowiti];  how  well  ho  can  ivaaen  talwly,  and  rndi  irllh  a 
/Mrw/o-lheoiema  (metutin;  one  which  ii  anowmlly  untnie, 
and  fpvvn  to  Ira  allerwarda  eitpOKcd^.  Now  if  b.  \sm\  nil] 
write  n  pivudn-R]«t)iod,  which  he  hiroiKlf  dctlnt'w  lo  i&enli 
no  tomv  than  unalloweil  by  GueUd.  and  makei  bin  tmliso 
lo  end  in  nolhinz  but  a  iwnufo-theorema  (intended  t^  bg 
Iklicl,  not  even  ftic  <\fmA  exanination  will  prf  vent  etery 

n  from  nippodtig  that  htn  [Mrudo-tlieurema  u  tlie  /nit 

me  t'lTona  of  hia  psoiido-mtlliiiJ. 

(R.  M,.  in  which  it  b  called  f  ■  ■  ■  "  '  ■■.,..,&. 
ti/mum  in  frcj  partes  dutnhu'-  tiam 

ThrtniriMta   taSo\uiiniM.     'V'-  .  _r  Al 

dwMin'ii   publication.    Vicln     ,  ,;...  (i 

found  out  tlie  dettionnttatiuii. -   ,  ■  n    i 

Ititn,  at  P»Ai,  viitb  a  deilicaliun  tu  < 
Walni.  .Amooemany  triaonomi'-lrical  i!i. 
I^Tcn  iMime  of  llie  dam  of  which  mc  hIm  I  ■ 
nitti  respect  lo  Van  Roomun'it  protili'tn     'I 

beini:  given,  the  chord*  of  it*  miilii[ilr'.  ;ii,a  of  tin 
plemcnU  are  fuviiid, 

Ut  J'roMemn  i/uarl  amnibu*  matAeinallcin  tnUtit  onfti't 
e^tittrurndnm  prapotaiil  Adriantu  liamasus  Jl/rHpnnsi  " 
The  circumatancci  under  which  Viel*  find  «aw  llib  jjr«- 

;m  liave beeiialready ft^tedn'omTailleiiiaot.  Itumotuda 

.  this ;  siTrn  tlic  chord  of  «a  nrr,  to  mnreu  alftchraically 
the  chord  of  tivB -iSlh  part  of  that  arc;  W  it  u  giien  '- 
the  form  of  a  proponed  rijnotion  of  the  4fMh  dCjitrB*.  __ 
Victft  Ml  dtiwn  at  u  window  uad  solved  aeveral  casqi  utall^ 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Belgian  afliba*»adof  wore  talkins  in  tho 
it  must  have  bei^n  Itcc/iiwc  he  wn*  tiirn  in  ftill  [in«- 
i  of  Iri*  theory  of  angiilai'  m-'cUoti*.  and  inw  at  ODca 
that  Van  Roomen'»  piublcni  n■a^  a  iiarttciilar  ease  of  it. 
Dot  it  tno»t.  not  bv  frirgntttn  that  the  lutlur  mutt  alto  haTB 
been  in  poiacsiion  of  tlio  same  ur  of  caaes  of  II.  'i"hi» 
ntiiweruf  Vieta  is  a  fUU  one,  and  epp«ai«  to  have  been 
itrawn  updctihuralely:  he  ^ve^  the  oompleic  reduction  of 
the  probkm,  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  what  he  must  have  iiu|]- 
pOBed  lo  be  ftin,  bnt  of  a  vury  ponderout  and  sober  chu- 
ractcr.     tie   end*  by   proporing,  in  his  turn,  a  problt-nr 

■idenlly  directed  al  Van  Itoomcu.  and  by  way  of  hU  a 


iCenia,  problcuia  hujiui  modi  coniitAiendun)  tubjlcio.'    The 
imUlem  '»  one  of  Apollonin*,  of  which  the  *uluiion  had 
lei-n  ItMt,— Given  three  circles,  to  find  a  fourth  touching 
them  all. 
Apoilonnu  O'lUui,  t*ti  ejiUKilata  'AjiaHtinii  F'Tgati 
ifl  (nn^iSv  OeomftTia,  tint  publt^ed  by  Vteta  at  pHrJs, 
IfiiX).and  addresaed  to  Van  Haonic>n.    It  has,  in  the 
bepiminc.  a  Oreefe  opixtl^  anonymoniJy  aildrtisscd  {oct- 
hapsbyVan  Roomrn  himself)  *(uiyiii'*iF,jOiPiirp,  wiiicn  i» 
■  ■        raption  lliat  the  tme  pronimcintion  t»  ViEta.    Van 
.„ ^n.  as  appcam  by  the  introduction,  solved  Iho  pre- 
ceding pmblitm  by  the  help  Of  the  hyperbola,  on  wnich 
Victa  rnllic*  him  in  his  manner,  and  ptoceeda  to  a  i^omc- 
trieal  dilution.    He  thqn  icive*  geometrical  solutions  of 
II.'  priiMrnm  -.vliic h  Uf);ionionlanus  had  solved  al^ebrai- 
1,  III  |.>   .     I'.i  iii;i!-i  :i"  riiiahle  to  solve  eeomelnually. 
.1-  Gttlhis,  and  Van  Koomen, 
I  ili:it  time  it  became  &.  i^hton 
(I  ,.,.  ■■  I.  .  ,  .  ;  ,1..  ,    .ii.\t)iina;  after  the  manner  of  a 
iKi:iitri..i>-i'",  ii'^iiJi'pt  liie  niime  of  that  Gieeli,  wilh 
adjective  of  coimiry  uimeied-    Thuit  Snell,  atter  hla 
isnre  of  the  earth,  called  himaelf  Eralostheiies  Bat«vu». 
Viiri'irwa  df  Rebus  ifat^rmalMi  R'^jmnmrum  liler 
net.irvt.    This  book,  Aral  piibli«hfd  at  Tour*  In  ISlttii 
preceded  by  an  epistle  from  IM.  Da.  whoever  he  may  be, 
which  oiplaiM  why  it  appeared.    11  «em*  [at  Icitrt  tt  i» 
M  onsertedl  that  there  was  nl  that  lime  a  great  excite- 
ment at  Tovirv,  not  only  amons  Itte  educated,  hut  even 
down  to  the  lowiat  of  the  jieoplc,  flhoot  thn  qnadru- 
tnru   of  the   circle,  the  problem  of  two  mean  propor- 
tional*. 8k.  ;  and  Pet  T)a.,  wtio  Imd  seen  Vicm,  and 
knew  Ihat  ho  had  a  book  oa  the  iubject  lyinp  by  Him, 
Bolkited  and  procurt^  ite  pnblicatinti.    Wc  ha\r  alrearty 
spoken  of  the  first  seven  books,  which,  if  incy  wete 
I'vet  written,  are  lost.    This  boott  ronlains  the  hi>toiy  of, 
and  remarks  on.  the  method  of  flnding  two  mean  propor- 
tiimali'.  variona  modes  of  app!yin(t  ujechanieal  curveit  to 
the  quwiratwre  of  the  circle  appro i(Iin»te  aolutione  of  the- 
tamo  problem,  and  a  collection  of  formula)  ftw  tlio  solution 
of  triandw,  with  a  abort  chanter  on  the  calendar. 
Mitnimen  vdvfrnii  ffyvs  CveMMHeu.    Tht«  «*«-  a 
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refutation  of  Joseph  Scaliger's  asserted  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  though  the  name  of  Scaliger  is  not  mentioned  in  it. 
This  eminent  scholar  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  attacked 
Vieta  with  much  bitterness.  But  he  afterwards,  accordinc: 
to  De  Thou,  changed  his  tone,  admitted  his  error,  and  did 
justice  to  his  opponent.  Vieta  himself  had  a  high  respect 
for  Scaliger,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  suppression  of 
the  name.  If  Isaac  Casaubon  is  to  bo  trusted,  he  thought 
most  highly  even  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  Sk*a- 
liger.  In  one  of  Casaubon's  letters  to  De  Thou  (p.  307  of 
the  collection),  he  says,  that  on  one  occasion  he  and  a 
friend  paid  a  visit  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Scaliger*s  name 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vieta  said,  *  I  have  so  great 
an  admiration  of  that  astounding  genius,  that  I  should 
think  he  alone  perfectly  understands  all  mathematical 
writers,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks.*  And  he  added, 
that  he  thought  more  highly  of  Scaliger  when  wrong  than 
of  many  others  when  right. 

Relatio  Calendarii  vere  Gregoriani  (Paris,  ICOO) ;  Ka- 
lenihirium  Grpgorianum  perpetuum^  and  Adversu^  Chris- 
tophorum  Ciarium  Expostutatio  (Paris,  1602).  We  have 
said  enough  of  these  unfortunate  works  in  the  preceding 

Sart  of  this  article.    The  expostulation  is  preceded  by 
rreek  verses  addressed  to  Clavms. 

All  the  preceding  works  are  contained,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  nave  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition 
of  Vieta's  works,  edited  by  School  en,  and  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leyden,  in  164G.  It  seems  that  vieta s  papers 
had  either  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  or  else  exhausted : 
for  though  the  Elzevii-s,  in  1640,  advertised  their  intention  of 
printing:  such  an  edition  (in  the  first  number  of  the  *  Cata- 
fo&^s  Universalis,'  an  annual  book-list,  printed  at  Amster- 
dam\  requesting  those  who  had  anything  unpublished  of 
Vieta  s  to  communicate  it,  and  giving  the  names  (without 
dates,  unfortunately)  of  all  that  had  been  published,  yet 
they  could  not  print,  six  years  after  this  advertisement, 
one  single  treatise  which  did  not  appear  in  their  own  ad- 
vertisement as  already  known.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of 
two  other  works,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  which  are 
not  in  Schooten's  collection. 

Harmonicon  Caeleste. — ^Tliis  work  has  only  been  reco- 
vered in  our  own  day.  Schooten*s  reason  for  not  giving 
it  was,  that  he  could  only  find  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
copy  to  print  from  :  but  he  says  that  he  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  should  obtain  a  more  complete  copy,  which  he 
promised  to  publish  with  other  writings  of  Vieta ;  no  such 
work  ever  was  produced.  The  verj*  year  before  this  preface 
of  Schooten  appeared,  Bouillaud,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  *  Astronomia  Philolaica '  (1645),  says  that  Peter  Dupuis 
(Petnis  Puteanus)  had  lent  the  manuscript  to  Mersenne, 
and  that  some  borrower,  or  more  professed  thief  (but  which 
is  not  said),  had  obtained  it  from  Mersenne,  and  had  never 
returned  it.  Some  particular  person  is  evidently  pointed  at : 
Bouillaud  says  thhl  borrower  would  neither  restore  it  nor  a 
copy  of  it,  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  publish  it  as  his 
own.  Bouillaud  was  a  good  authority  m  this  matter: 
he  was  kno\%n  to  De  Thou,  Schooten,  &c.,  and  Peter 
Dupuis  was  one  of  his  colleairues  in  the  formation  of  the 
catalogue  of  De  Thou  s  library,  and  perhajw,  if  the  story 
be  true,  got  the  manuscript  out  of  that  library  to  lend  it  to 
Mersenne.  This  story  has  been  repeated  in  many  English 
writers  on  this  subject,  from  Sherbunie  down  to  Hutton, 
and  always  in  the  same  words.  Some  inquiries  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  made  some  years  ago  at  Paris  through 
a  most  competent  investigator,  ended  in  the  assurance 
that  it  was  in  Ihuiilamrs  handwriting  in  the  Royal 
Librar)'  at  Paris,  that  he  ;  Bouillaud)  had  himself  lent  the 
inanu>erii>t  to  Cosmo  do*  Medici  of  Tuscany,  which  must 
liavc  bren  aller  it  was  recovered  from  Mersenne  s  honest 


friend,  and  of  course  after  the  publication  of  the  *  ^Xstronomia 
Philolaiea/     I^^tely  M.  Uhn   Ilist.  dfn  Si,  Math,  en  Italic, 


conlinns  the  last  btatenieiit  of  Bouillaud  .  He  cives  a  short 
aceount  of  the  contents  of  the  Paris  inanuscri])t,  which  con- 
tains various  modifications  of  Ptolemy's  theory,  and  suffi- 
cient prooi  that  Vieta  well  knew  both  the  Vritinijs  of 
Copeniieus  and  Twho  Brah*'.  Of  the  Ibmier  he  says  that 
the  excellence  of  Ins  s\stem,  if  any,  is  destroyed  by  tlie 
badne>s  of  the  ireometiy  by  which  it  is  explained ;  and 
M.  Libri  states  tliat  he  avows  ku  oppottition  to  \h»  helio- 


centric system  still  more  plainlr  in  other  placet.  Tboi 
is  one  conjecture  wliich  is  worthy  of  some  attention:  «• 
have  seen  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence  for  attrihutiik^ii 
Apollonius  the  opinion  afterwards  luaintaiued  by  ('op|^ 
nicus :  Vieta  asserts  that  this  opinion  was  called  ApKillom 
not  because  Apollonius  promulgated  it,  but  becauae  At 
sun  (Apollo)  is  in  the  centre  of  the  system. 

It  was  said  that  the  *  Harmonicon  Coeleste  *  vas  to  b« 
published,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Canon  Mathematicus,  seu  ad  Triangula^  cum  odffndt- 
cibuJt^  LutetiflE?,  apud  Johannem  Mettayer,  &c.,  1S7S;  to 
which  is  annexed,  ^%'ith  a  new  title-page,  *"  Francisci  V^tai 
universalium  Inspectionum  ad  Canonem  Matheouticia 
hber  singularis,  Lutetie,*  Stc.,  as  before. 

This  same  book,  from  the  same  types,  is  also  found  vitk 
another  title-page,  as  follows : — *  Francisci  Vietai  opn 
mathematica,  in  quibus  tractatur  canon  niathematicui,  mi 
ad  triangula :  item  Canonion,  &c.  &c.  S&c.,  Londini,  apd 
Franciscum  Bouvier,*  1589. 

The  same  book,  again  from  the  same  types,  is  in  tb 
British  Museum  with  a  third  title-page,  as  follows : — '  Fm. 
Vietaei  Libellonim  Supplicum  in  Kegia  magiitri,  inH^sii 
que  Mathematici,  vana  opera  mathematica:  in  quibu 
tractatur  Canon  Mathematicus,  seu  ad  triangula:  itra 
Canonion,  &c.,  Parisiis,  apud  Bartholomsum  Macarum,' 
&c.,  1609. 

That  the  second  and  third  are  really  the  fame  book  a 
the  first,  with  a  new  title-page,  we  have  ascertained  by 
carefully  comparing  various  words  which  are  mispvlt.  ni 
letters  and  lines  which  are  broken,  in  all  tliree :  tlr-o  liy 
the  fact  that  the  second  title-uage, '  Francisci  Vieta-i,'  i«, 
is  the  same,  date  and  all,  in  the  second.     In  the  thini  *it 
second  title-page  is  taken  out,  and  Mettayer**  addmi  ■ 
printed  after  the  first.     This  book  was  from  xta  extnai 
scarceness,  a  bibliographical  curiosity :    we  have  »eea  in 
copies,  three  with  the  first  title-page,  one  with  the  s-cnai 
and  one  with  the  third  :    in  two  of  the  first  three,  mhi 
figures  which  are  not  found  in  Uie  third  have  been  staapri 
in  after  the  printing ;  and  the  same  stamping  is  appvi^ 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.    The  canon  matkematfem  ■ 
the  first  table  in  which  sines  and  cosines,  tangents  mi 
cotangents,  secants  and  cosecants,  are  completely  Ei^a. 
they  are  arranged  in  the  modem  form,  in  which  «ick 
number  entered  has  a  double  appellation.     But  the  noli- 
tion  of  decimal  fractions  not  being  invented,  the  moderf 
description  Ls  as  follows: — to  give  the  sine  and  cohdc ^ 
24''  2^,  Vieta  states  that,  the  hypothenuse  being  lOOjOU 
the  perpendicular  and  base  are  40,727  and  01,3!^  9:  lii 
in  a  similar  way  for  the  others :  and  here  it  is  remaiiiUi 
that  in  the  cosines  Vieta  does  use  a  species  of  dccaii 
notation,  leaving  a  blank  space  instead  of  using  a  decim! 
point ;    for,  to  an   hypothenuse  100,000,  the   oase  to  ■ 
angle  of  24"*  2'  is  what  we  should   now  write  91330*& 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  rational-sided  n^ 
angled  triangles,  which  form  a  trigonometrical  canon,  kl 
not  ascending  by  equal   angles.      Tlie  work  conclgte 
with  a  copious  collection  of  trigonometrical  formula  ui 
various  numerical  calculations,  for  mention  of  which  «i 
Hutton's  *  History  of  Trigonometrical  Tables,'  prefiiedli 
his  los:arithnis,  and  inserted  in  his  tracts.     A  short  vtvim 
by  Mettayer,  prefixed  to  the  'Universalium  InspectiooDBL* 
&c.,  states  that  Vieta  found  great  difficulties  in  gritiac 
tables  printed  at  all,  and  also  that  plagiarists  had  phntiA 
and  sold  something  of  the  kind,  but  what  is  not  tXtixL 
Vieta  himself  (.Sc^hboten,  p.  323)  calls  this  book  infoUalm 
editus^  and  hopes  that  a  second  edition  will  be  of  bcoa 
authority. 

Having  now  given,  we  believe,  as  complete  an  accourt 
of  Vieta  as  exiMint::  materials  can  furnish,  in  con>idi.r 


of  the  verv  meagri'  manner  in  which  his  bioii;:raphy  is  usuilif 
treated  (the  article  in  the  *  Biographie  Uiuverst*lle '  u\yit 
poor,  considerinc:  that  the  work  is  French,  and  N'ieta  the 
greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  speak  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writing*.  Vi** 
is  a  name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  we  have  not  dwck 
on  several  ]X)ints  which  would  have  made  a  character  for 
a  less  person,  Kich  as  his  completion  of  the  ca*e*  df 
solution  of  riiifht-imgled  s])herical  triangles,  his  expr\*Mni 
for  the  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle,  his  arithae- 


•  Wi«  cnntu>t  flui 
tho  nixtpcnlh  cotnury 
ioktaaco  U  giTtra 
tiU«-ii«(e. 


il  th«>  aimr  of  Bouvier  in  the  lut  nf  ^sU^h  puM 
irv.  ffivfo  in  Jnhnann'i  *  Typoeraphliu*  In  TABLrv 
Vp.  497)  of  a^lkweica  book  btlB(  foiwriMd  wtfi  a 
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of  lite  « 

lenta  in  Ihf  tana  of  uliwl"*,  which  he  fint  milili; 
jnmfly  tymbnlicnl  &cJen<>«,  nnil  stiowfil  to  be 
M  wide  »tul  eiuy  AjnitlraUon  in  ortlisary  hands ; 
(UioD  of  hii)  now  al^bra  to  tlie  f  xt«n»ton  of  tii- 
~y,  in  wliich  be  flirt  diii;i>Tcr<'d  the  impnrtnnt 
er  mii!ii|ili>  anglM;  tmd  his  ctlL-tiBiun  of  tli« 
tie*  for  divitifin  enii  vifaiiction  of  t^c  sqiiMv  and 
k  to  Ih«  er^e^tia  proi'uw  fw  tiiu  Mtulion  of  nil 
niiicb.  with  SI/.  Hornw'*  iww  intidu  of  coii- 


Uia  (.-Hlculiititin,  ii  bccoaiing  dally  of  mora  iiiinoit- 
A\A  not.  w  some  of  the  l^nch  mv,  lay  down 
of  cqufttionn  which  WM  nflerw&nb  done  by 


lit  hi-  li^vfl  Urong  iU7geslioiiitowiird*it,i'tronKf'v 

Mtliaji  thu  Italian  a1g>obrai«ta  hud  furniiJied  liiin 

Itb  fmrn  new  Klgebm :  it  in  llarriot'ii  'fxw-t  tliAt  hn 

Wictn  to  hnr«  prwcc^d  ftwn  the  ^int  vX  which 

kI  iloppiid.  neithvrdid  he,  uNome  of  the  French 

F  (but  not  tlroiB  nationid  feeling  in  tliiii  oistanev), 

ly  sl|i«bTit  to  gBomc!lrv ;  for  if  by  th«  Application 

a  be  meant  the  mvUiixI  of  uaonllautes,  Umt  appllua* 

Miolly  duo  to  DeaCurtt!!,  stMNted,  no  doiibi,  by  (he 

bhit'li  Vietjt  f  onfoTcd  cm  nl^ctira.    But  if  noUiins 

■  meant  than  th«iioltition  of  ^ometriual  probleoiii 

fcsf  alEi^nica)  xvmbol*  nnd  methodi.  ntany  hRv« 

HkeCnt.'  Vieta ;  for  tnntance.  Hegipniontiuiiu.  C'ardan, 

MibBlii.    Nav,  Vieta  himself  pmnti  out  that  R^eio 

pa»  hftdsoivnlpiobWnualgchnucalt]' whieli  hr:t.'om- 

J  of  not  being  afterwatdi  ^lo  to  do  geonittiirnlly ; 

iptu  liirawjlf  Mipplic*  the  KeorattticaJ  verification  of 

tnoiitaimB's  a}eebTaicat  w^utions.    Nvilhvr  did  lie. 

IIP  of  the  French  affain  (ty.  ahon  how  to  tbrm  the 

■\-^a\»  of  th«  powen  of  a  binumiitj :  he  saw,  no  doubl, 

mucttion  of  them  with  the  wrio*  1, 2,  3,  tto.,  1, 3, 

.  I.'),  lU,  &c..  ai  TnrtnKlia  luul  dune  liefore  him; 

I'  dill  not  allow  how  to  form  theiu  by  any  alge- 

1  law,  n«  Newton  altcrwonU  did.    tf  a  Fcntinn  or  an 

the  modern  European  aig^-bra,  weru 

rWho,  of  oil  inilividual  nivn.  made  the  «trp  nhii^h 

^uuUy  warka  the  aeparatioo  of  tlut  aoieoct!  wliich 

return  to  u»  from  tliat  which  we  delivered  to  you 

ntdaof  Moiiaiumctl  Ben  Muia?*  Uic  aniwur  muit 

irlitst  liittory  of  aleebra  ie  that  eonlftined  in  the 
tatiM!0fW(illi>>tnen^lI«h.l(iK5;  in  Utin.  ltlD;{t. 
kI  a  partiality  fur  Harriot  which  nut  only  blindrd 

rithof  the  merit  of  Vii>ta,  bnt  l\irni*hFd  him  with 
b^  whioli  ha  nndd  mv  moat  of  the  d^su>v«riei  of 
only  in  the  writion  of  tho  former.  Montiirln  ha* 
_<  properly  expoMd  this  teudenev :  hut  ttiat  lie 
Awushfii'd  to  throw  a  ttonu  at  ^tJll«,  he,  in  hi* 
inuy  and  icrioiuly  deelare*  Ihat  be  cnnnut  ttx  tiic 
-the  iiiveDlion  ot  lut,  aaa,  &o.,  tu  reprewat  lliu 
)f  a,  insteail  of  Vi«ta'a  mod«.     Montuola  it  not 
iaiv  to  tlio  llaJian  ulgebroiBla  who  prueedud 
to  which  he  \t»»  been  Mverely  cnlictMid  by 
Ksnd  aita  by  M.  Librl.    But  Ibeic  Ilalian  hiaturiitns 
E^eiponding  fault :  they  BuUu  a  painful  endeavour 
Etthatlho  peculiar  diwoveriei  ol^  Victn  ore  to  be 
K  the  witting  of  ibdi  own  illuiltiouH  uouutrj'caen. 
niculftrly  of  Cardan,    fjomah.  will  even  have  tt  that 
Ckaa  something  equivalent  to,  or  very  nearly  a{>- 
Btas  In.  Oai  Carteii'a  theorem  on  tlui  roots  of  cipui^ 
(Stumu's  TnaoRBU];  and  ooualanUy  endeavoun  to 
that-  C.'nrdun  might,  could,  would,  or  nhoiilil,  or  ou^lit 
fe  had  lomelhifig  which  he  jiiat  rtojw  ithoct  of  tayini; 
in  actually  hatl.     He  wautii  to  make  hia  oouotry- 
nebooi  of  eonatructtvo  dueovcren ;  if  Unnlnn  hrul 
iniod  the  content*  of  pace  x  fartlier  than  he  diil, 

fc•onl«thingat  pago  i/  whiiji  he  uid  not  wg.  th«n 
have  been  ablv>  at  page  z  to  do  Mmelhins  whiuli 
Bot  do,  but  whioh  Vieta  diii  do.  M.  Libri  fttarla 
IlKriy:  *Iu  Fnuicc,'  be  ob»erv«s  (vol.  iv.,  p.  Il 
,  siade  ^fcebm  approach  nnrer  tn  ]iuil'cuUon,  and. 
Wt  cauwd  the  laboura  of  hia  p^«dct^«aBOl>l  to  bil  into 
Anugtect.'  Thin  iipcrCeotlylrue,  nnd  might  have 
ni«  poaitively  eXpretMKl ;  b^it  a  littlu  tVirtlier  ou  we 
^7;. '  In  tnilh  hi»  discoveries  nocm  to  W  not  eom- 
italhiwe  ofFcitu  or  Ferrari."  Tliin  la  truly  utrangu: 
Ibo  next  icntenae  we  find  he  ■  wan  an  eminently 
nhieai  mind,  nai  it  mote  lo  hv  aihuirt'd  lot  Uu 
%C.,  No.  IKO. 
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melhoda  than  <ur  the  rmultj  which  lie  obltunnl  froia  thrm.' 
Can  it  acrioualy  be  M.  Iibri"s  opinion  Ihal  the  invvntiir  of 
an  iHotated  mult  ia  lo  be  plocrd  above  one  vtho  incrca^ea 
the  powerofthe  human  ni«(!  over  every  bmneh  of  science? 
and  11  it  not  the  niresl  ta»t  of  the  creatntw  of  n  diacnvi-ry. 
tJiat  it  U  a  method,  not  a  ri»iilt,  ai^  that  tlie  power  which 
it  give*  to  others  inakcB  Huuceeding  result*  ilfitained  from 
it  more  remarkuble  than  tliowi  of  the  inventor  liLmielf. 
If  over  it  ha»  beeti  true  that  coming  evcnta  have  thwwn 
their  ihadow*  before,  it  has  been  iu  th«  prngre»  of  the 
mathemuticii :  it  never  han  happened,  in  the  cam'  of  any 
Krwit  diMOvtry,  that  it  wa«  made  upon  (piite  a  eltar  flriii. 
No  one  am  read  the  hirtory  of  vcinnce  withuot  ftndhi|; 
that  there  wan  ftlways,  In  the  time  immediately  prfccdin^ 
the  promultcation  of  any  now  method,  a  constant  tendency 
towards  the  invtnlion  of  that  method,  a  wrifBt  of  afforta 
ttii-  iv»ntt»  of  which  liavp  speedily  merged  In  those  of  the 
mau  for  whom  the  dweovery  wa»  re»frved,  Thia  leavea 
the  relative  merit  of  InveatigalOt*  unaltered  ;  if  it  deprvxt 
Viela,  it  also  dvprcMet  Tnrtairlia  and  C^Ian.  To  mi  it 
miws  at]  three  :  ior  it  points  out  that  tliey  havn  TCvcrii]];r 
suDceedfd  whei-p  their  pwdecMaors  have  lliilcJ.  anii 
rellevei  them  from  Ihe  eonaequenca*  of  the  mnposition 
Ihat  it  vras  merely  Ih«>ir  good  fortnne  wliioh  led  their 
Dioughli  to  that  wtbieh  anoUmr  might  a»  eaaily  have 
attain e<l  If  his  thottghia  had  been  fuiCed  lowardu  iho 
aubjcft.  ^If lomerime*  too  moeh  Gnllldum  shows  itnetf,  by 
way  of  eaee|i1ion,  in  (he  admirable  hiatoiy  of  Montncla,  it 
i«  not  half  Kr  off^niive  as  Ihe  connlant  anil  alwaj's  reL-ur' 
nng  nationality  iit  the  Italian  hlBlorlona.  wluch  renders  it 
nvee^ary  to  watch  thpm  no  cloaely,  that  the  end  of  it  will 
he  a  ceneral  conviction  lliut  they  are  not  lo  be  mfcly  r«ad 
at  all,  without  the  original  atitticritiea  nt  haml.  on  any 
matter  in  which  daiuii  of  coontiy  can  cntor.  M.  libri, 
inAndJugout.  and  with  perfeot  correetiieii*,  that  Calaldi 
mwd  continued  fta^tioim  before  Dronnher,  and  Infioite 
merles  (or  at  leaat  an  mSnitc  nencB)  hcfi>re  Wallis.  and  in 
mtUtinfr  H  very  Jtist  remark  on  the  inti>re«t  with  wliich  lh« 
tint  dnwniiigi  of  the  doctrino  of  infinitp'it  should  b« 
reiiarded.  forgets  that  Viela  had  preceded  Cataldi.  to  tho 
extent  of  iiKing  a  oomhinalion  of  the  infinite  product  ami 
Kuriea  unili-d.  It  would  bo  diffiiiull.  we  think,  to  pcodiico 
an  earlier  germ  of  Ihf  doctrine  just  allnded  lo  than  \» 
seen  in  tlie  eelebrnleil  expression  given  by  Vieta  for  Iho 
qtindrsture  of  a  circle,  wmch  we  ahould  now  expresij  thus 

where  a  means  half  a  unit.  {Bitp.  Malh.,  Schoolen,  n. 
400,1 

Bolb  Vieta  and  Cnatnli  endeavour  to  show  tliat  Ihe 
Italian  algehraialD  used  leltera  for  mianlitleH,  both  linown 
and  utiknowT).  So  thi-y  did.  no  doiiht,  and  «o  did  Kiiolid, 
nnd  «o  (accordinir  to  M.  Libri  hinwelf)  did  Ariatolle. 
But  who  combined  the  uie  of  lettoni  with  that  of  i^mbnla 
ofoporaUon  so  aa  to  produce  algebraical  formulae,  and  to 
give  to  th«  operations  of  algebra  that  technical  character 
which  makes  Ihem  reiemble  Ihe  operations  of  arithmoitic  ? 
thie  look  at  any  page  of  the  Italian  algebraiistit  will  fhow 
the  ditTercncc  between  their  algehra  and  that  of  Victa 
bcllcr  tlian  any  deatriptioa.  Accordingly,  both  Cosaali 
and  Libri  stale  the  Bi.sertetl  resemblances  without  Rpecilie 
nilntion.  When  will  the  writer  who  Sfsertii  that  iVrdan 
wiHMibstantially  iupo«sesEion  of  Vieta^  algebra  al tempt 
to  ■ulMtanlis^e  to  aaierlion  by  potting  ta  much  na  luUf  a 
page  of  the  former  side  by  eido  with  one  of  the  latter  t 

W«  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  account  of  I.uonetd 
of  Kxnandi^  Lucas  Pacioli.  Ihe  mOBt  r«leb[ated  of  Ihe  very 
early  ilalian  ^gebraists.  Thu  latter  luw  been  aecidentally 
omittetl,  a  circuraatnnee  which  we  do  uot  regret,  as  it  gives 
lu  the  opportuiiily  of  availing  ouiselvea  of  M.Libii^  work 
hereinbefore  cited,  ssd  of  mentioning  the  same  work  in 
a  moic  iiftti»tnelory  manner.  The  author  baa  made  most 
extensive  researches  in  Italian  mathematical  history,  and 
in,  we  have  no  doubt,  perfectly  tmtlworthy  on  all  points 
in  which  he  is  not  tlie  partinan  of  a  counlry  or  a  vchool. 

JLfOTiardo  Fibonaret  (a  corruplioii  of  filiut  litmaerii) 
was  tlie  son  nf  one  Bonaoei.  a  miTthunt  of  l*iaa,  and  was 
homaome  time  in  the  Iwolllh  tenlory.  He  states  that 
his  father  wa*  emplojeJ  for  tlie  mcrelianta  of  his  own  city 
at  tlie  eustom-houxe  of  nn  Alrican  port,  and  there  miulo 
him  aludy  arithmetic :  lie  anerwards  travelled  in  Egypt, 
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Syria,  Greece,  and  Provence,  and  from  the  vanous  s}'stems 
o?  numeration  which  he  saw  leamt  to  vahie  the  superiority 
of  tlie  Indian  method,  which  was  probably  that  w-hich  his 
father  liad  taui::ht  him.  His  inattention  to  matters  of 
commerce,  and  preference  for  mathematical  pursuits,  pro- 
cured for  him,  from  his  count rjmen,  the  contemptuous 
epithet  of  Hif^nlloue,  His  Libi*r  Abbaci  was  first  written 
in  1202,  and  with  additions  in  1228,  wlien  it  was  dedicated 
to  Alicliael  Scott.  Tlie  Prdoiica  Geomeiria?  was  written 
in  122t).  Commandine  intended  to  have  publis»hed  tlie 
latter,  and  Bernard  tlie  former,  but  neither  effected  his 
purpose,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  which  Pacioli 
afterwards  used,  and  the  extensive  citations  in  the  notts 
of  M.  Libns  second  volume,  nothing  of  Fibonacci's  has 
yet  appeared.  There  was  also  a  work  on  square  numheni 
i)f  which  the  manuscript  is  known  to  liave  existed  at 
Florence  in  1708,  but  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  Liber  Abbaci  is  a  work  on  arithmetic  and  alp^ebra. 
]\I.  Libri  is  of  opinion  that  no  Christian  writer  can  be 
shown  to  have  introduced  the  Arabic  or  Indian  numerals 
into  any  part  of  Christendom  before  the  publication  of  this 
treatihC.  Such  manuscripts  as  exist,  and  which  seem  to  have 
a  prior  date,  are  thought  by  him  to  have  been  written  either 
by  Jews,  or  by  Spanish  Christians  araonc:  the  Moors.  Dr. 
Peacock  (^Tyiryr/.  Metrop,^  *  Arithmetic' j  liad  arrived  at  the 
conchision  that  Fibonacci's  works  were  the  earliest  in  which 
these  fi^rures  can  be  traced.  It  is  remarkable  that  their 
writer  was  only  known  by  name  in  the  middle  of  the  Ijist 
centur\',  when  the  manuscripts  of  which  we  now  speak 
were  discovered  at  Florence  by  Tozzetti.  But  the  in- 
tentions of  Commandine  and  Bernard  show  that  they  were 
known  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  iilteenth  chapter  of  the  *  Liber  Abbaci,'  which  con- 
tains the  treatise  on  als^ebia,  has  been  cited  in  full  by  M. 
Libri.  Any  one  who  will  compare  it  with  Dr.  llosen's 
translation  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa  will  see  a  resem- 
blance which  tends  to  confirm  the  general  supposition 
.which  also,  accordins:  to  Cardan,  may  be  inferred  from 
tlie  express  words  of  Fibonacci  himself)  that  the  Arabic 
work  just  named  was  that  from  which  algebra  was  made 
Kuroi>ean,  though  there  is  everj' appearance  of  the  avowed 
ti-anslations  of  it  being  postenor  to  Fibonacci.  But  the 
latter  must  either  have  Known  other  works,  or  have  been 
an  original  investigator  of  great  merit.  Several  things 
known  to  the  Hindus,  but  not  mentioned  by  Ben  Musa, 
arc  contained  in  his  writings.  He  may  have  come  to  these  by 
himself ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  name  of  the  Hindus  fs 
livcpicutly  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  time  as  that 
of  a  nation  excelling  in  these  branches  of  study.  A  close 
analysis  of  the  writings  of  Fibonacci  would  probably  settle 
whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  himself  enlarged 
the  boundary  of  the  science,  or  as  nothing  but  the  com- 
piler of  Oriental  works.  His  merit  is  great  either  way ; 
and  his  name,  considerable  as  it  now  may  be,  is  nothing  to 
what  it  will  be  among  the  Oriental  nations,  wlien  they 
shall  liave  received  back  the  principal  which  he  borrowed 
from  them,  with  the  interest  now  due  upon  it,  and  ready 
to  be  paid  on  demand.  The  influence  of  his  writings  was 
long  felt  in  Italy,  which  became  from  his  time  the  great 
school  of  iuithmetic  ;  and  it  is  due  to  him,  even  now,  that 
his  works  should  be  printed  entire. 

Lticas  Pacioli  was  bom  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  Tus- 
cany cv^' hence  he  is  frequently  called  Lucas  de  Burgo 
snncti  Sepulchri,-and  Lucas  di  Borgo),  about  the  middle 
of  the  tiileenth  century.  He  was  a  Minorite  friar,  and 
tansrht  successively  at  Perugia,  Rome,  Naples,  Pisa,  and 
\\'nicc.  Ho  resided  some  time  at  Milan,  in  company  with 
Loonanlo  da  Vinci :  they  quitted  Lombardy  together  on 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  Pacioli  spent  his  last  yeara 
at  Florence  and  at  Venice.  He  was  certainly  alivo  in 
L'lOD;  but  iVom  alter  that  year  M.  Libri  finds  no  further 
mention  of  bim  na  living. 

His  *  Sumimi  de  Arithmetica.  Goometria,  Proportioni,  et 
Proportional ita'  was  printed  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in 
U1I4.  It  contaios  copious  extracts  from  Fibonacci,  to  such 
an  extent  that  Pacioli  himself  warns  his  reader,  where  no 
otlier  authority  is  mentioned,  to  infer  that  Leonard  of  1^^A 
is  followed,  ^bis  work  was  the  first  printed  in  alcrebra, 
and  though  it  does  not  advance  the  science,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  details,  and  carries  the  practice  of  alge- 
braical oi)erationH  into  questions  of  mure  complexity  than 
any  which  had  preceded,  particularly  in  o]>erations  on 
auni  quantities.    M.  Libri  saya  that  the  treatiae  oa  book- 


keeping, which  forms  part  of  Pacioli's  work,  » the  fir^  b 
which  what  is  now  called  the  metho^l  of  double  entiy  i^ 
pears  in  print.    Some  account  of  the  contents  «ui  ^ 
Ibund  in  IIutton*s  'History  of  Algeora*  i  Tracts,  ^ol.t. 
The  '  Divina  Proportioned  Venice,  1509,  is  thus  de»cfik« 
by  M.  Libri :  '  Pacioli  wished  to  make  a  certain  pnpoi- 
tion,*   long  known  to  geometers,   the   base  <ii'  tU  ihi 
sciences.    He  deduces  from  it  the  principles  of  aieliitM^ 
ture,  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  and  erea  ikmt 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  letters  of  the  alpUbtt  It 
is  a  s}-stematic  treatise,  of  which  the  princip^  mm  cos- 
sists  in  the  co-operation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^whocB- 
graved  the  plates,  and  probably  aUo  superintended  tfat 
]>arts  which  concern  the  arts.    There  are  some  pnpoa- 
tions  of  geometry  upon  the  inscription  of  polyhedxa  in  mt 
another. ...There  is  also  the  use  of  letten  to  w&tm 
numerical  quantities.*   On  this  last  sentence  M.  Libh  oIb 
a  passage  containing  the  use  of  letters  in  a  simple  pnpa^ 
tion  ;  aiid  it  seems  to  us  that  the  point  which  he  it  Um» 
ing  to  establish,  namely,  the  virtual  existence  of  yiir— 
algebra  before  Vieta,  cannot  be  more   complete^  owv- 
turned  than  by  this,  his  only  direct  quotation  on  the  ab- 
ject.   \Vhen  M.  Libri  says  that  Fil>onacei  used  letten  Ir 
quantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  he  does  sot  dfc  t 
passage,  Init  leaves  it  to  be  verified  by  those  who  will  look 
over  his  citation  of  the  fiitecnth  chapter  of  Fibonairci,  d 
more  than  lijO  octavo  pages.    On  lookini;  through  thei 
we  do  find  a  few  places  where  numbers  are  denoted  k 
single  letters ;  but  whenever  they  are  to  be  divided  iHi 
parts,  double  letters  are   used :    in  fact.  Fibonacci  dos 
exactly  what  Euclid  does  in  the  lilUi  book.     Of  Psoob 
notation,  in  the  professed  algebraical  work,  nothiaes 
said  ;     but  in  the  work  we  now  mention  the  quotM 
which  is  to  establish  that  Pacioli  had  substantiaUv  tk 
idea  of  Vieta  on  algebra  contains  just  as  much  alf  dnieil 
notation  a^t,  and  no  more  than,  appears  in  Fkciolii  «s 
tmnslation  of  Euclid,  published  in  the  same  year.  M. 
Libri  persists  iu  supposing  that  the  mere  use  of  ktn 
to  designate  numbers  is  the  sole   distinction  of  ThUi 
algebra. 

The  edition  of  Euclid,  to  which  we  have  just  lUndd 
and  which  appeared  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  in  1509L  it  thAv 
to  which  [Geomei'ry,  p.  155]  we  have  followed  th«  idite 
of  Fabricius  in  doubting  its  existence.  We  have  aace  ■■ 
the  work.  Hcilbronner  infers  from  the  preface  to  lb 
*  Divina  Proportione,*  that  Pacioli  translated  Eudid  at 
Italian,  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  did  not  publish  « 
of  his  earlier  works :  but  he  liimself,  in  the  dedicsti 
the  work  now  under  mention,  speaking  of  this  vuy 
Euclid  itself^  says,  ^I^ge8....vemacula  lin^a  per 
donatum  Euclidemf  whence  it  is  obvious  that  hf  tm 
I  cula  he  means  the  Latin,  as  opposed  to  Grreek  or  Ankk 
The  translation  is  sul)stantially  that  of  Athelaid  ■  «U 
goes  by  the  name  of  Campanus),  and  the  commentana  d 
CampanuH,  or  many  of  them,  are  added :  PacioU't  on 
additional  comments  are  all  headed  Gistf^cUon  All  ik 
fifteen  books  are  given  which  were  supposed  to  ki 
£uclid*s. 

Pacioli  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  ^(reat  improver  cte 
of  geometry  or  arithmetic :  but  his  utility  cannol  hr 
denied.  It  was  he  who  made  Fibonacci  usefixl  to  Ihi 
world  by  his  compilations  from  that  writer,  and  bt  hi 
shown  so  much  learning  on  the  subject,  and  has  dnn 
from  so  many  sources,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  too  miieh  Id 
say  that  it  was  better  he  should  nave  printed  ths  M 
book  on  algebra,  than  a  more  original  out  less  cnite 
teacher. 

VIGA  GANITA,  the  name  of  the  principal  Hiah 
work  on  algebra  which  remains.  We  have  referred  to  thf 
article  all  matters  which  relate  to  ttie  astronomical  lai 
arithmetical  science  of  the  Hindus,  partly  because  tiMR 
is  not  enough  to  be  said  on  the  subject  to  make  it  woo 
while  to  distribute  it  under  heads  in  a  work  like  the  pet- 
sent,  and  partly  because  it  was  desirable  to  defer  the  arniii 
in  question  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  xm 
further  investigation  of  the  points  on  which  we  sxv  h- 
wriije  might  make  its  appearance.  For  it  is  not  a  sii^ 
record  of  facta,  but  an  account  of  the  most  singular  a 
t rentes  of  opinion,  which  is  to  be  given,  almost  every  poHt 
having  been  discussed  in  the  most  extreme  spirit  of  |ai^ 

*  Wtf  rite  it  h-^  Heaaie  va  wiah  to  give  •one  aoooiuit  of  a  wnrk  ahidl  « 
nMially  oi4y  w        wd.  •ait  baesins  w  cassM  BsdrntoDd  wbrt  M.  UH 

■•■Mi      1'  .1        :  !)  I  '. 


:  but  It  lit  of  T, 
luinnrr  in  wln' 
f  thui  lo  bp  put  In  ]■' 

-—  ',  imd  it  is  or  ■■ 

"bubiV*.  rrhiminit  fttm  hi*  einl«w  to 

■  e  what  ars  railud  the  StiUDCii!  TnWei. 

iu^.  ft  iiii^iiinwry,  §ent  hame  ahottitr  -iM 

iltj«p»?).  in  (Iw  Camalli:.    Atimit  ttic  iwmif  lime 

"*,  ADDlhcr  mi«tii>ni»iy,  sent  home  aiiotlier  uel. 

bill  winjuMwd  to  answer  tnthc  latiludtint'  N'niiwi- 

,■  MamiHpAtani.      In   1790  the  wKtronomer    U: 

f  brnnijht  with  liim  fi-om  ImJiti,  whw*  h«  liad  Iteeii 

nr»e  i^ie  Irwuril  of  Venu*.  the  tallies  of  Tirvulor*. 

JKK  sit  th<f  dwuinent§  oT  Indian  mtranonijr  nhir^i 

I  when  Bitr.i.v  ptitill()i«4  lii*  hi«lory  of  that 


prvftltvp,  B.I'.  311)*  (hi-  lirginnitlg  of  thu  Call  Yug, 
jl  ^reat  Af(v  uf  the  Hindus. 

I  mil«t,  with  the  ^xreplion  of  «om«  rranrin  \ry 

•li  ud  Lcfrenlil.  f  xcitwJ  nn  gmt  neAicv  till  ihe'y 

d  tlw  active  imasinatinn  of  BahI-t  with  Ihe  iclra 

Ik  rpoch  of  th«  Tirmlore  HtWw  wm  that  at  wlileh 

m  Bpltiallv  mnilc.  nwt  timt  poinM-iiuenlly  they  r»- 

t/t  aoiiial   otworr*)lofn  m»Ue  nearty  five  tlioiiiarid 

I  Xisa.    We  harr  ireivi,  in  (hr  ftrtidp  titrd,  llii-  nuvniier 

80I1  he  rode  tlii»  *in<rular  hoMiy.   ritirt  h'.'ir  Vi-  m-n 

ir«nl  itftt  liliit  Tor  one  ■(if  I  m&re  Wri ;..,...  t,,.,  .. 

Tc  unkniinn  Id  hislorytn  be  thi'  'ir' ■ 
rt rononi leal  science .  Ballly  liait  ;■ 
(i-achin  fifrt  lo  be  nice  alwut  ^  i' 
u  it  hasliwn  roettiriillysiiid  Hini  ■■■  ^     ,. 

e  temptstion  to  whkh  a  man  h-.<->  ncMeil  wiHi'iiit 
f  Ittio  eoiMldemlion  Ulc  amount  whii'h  ht  hiay  nosii- 
W*e  resisted.  *c  mny  remi'mbiT  that  the  IIin<lii 
k  wta  tipnsKlt  of  rbur  Widred  niiDloU*  of  yean,  anil 
M)f,  wTien  nt  Itii  ^ilde*!,  nvver  uked  Ibr  more  than 
■■litne  Ihmitami,  Hb  Iale!4  opponent,  llenflev,  who, 
MWl  we,  hurt  the  fame  wrt  Of  fault  an  hira*eK  pi-fi- 
Plbr  antl  ottuined  n  sort  of  ccrtiftcnle  In  hi«  own 
rftom  Maskelyne,  who  nUtei  that.  Id  his  k  to  Kilse 
ide  and  l.iplai^c  enriMdcreil  Hailly  a«  li  «  pe  fl<3al 
lomer  and  an  (rnKtrmrnt  ealculator.  But  Bailiy  »il» 
ler  rahuliitur  llian  Upltce,  and  a  bettw  arffnwomf 
le  «en*c  in  which  [.ajilnce  waa  an  iBlronomrr)  tha 


aiiUijiuty  ol' Hindu  astrcnumv  fuund  favu   1 
''""■'  '     ^*  (tipporteil  by  him  in  the   K<1  n 


r  in  the 

if  Playftiir,  and  iviw  (tipporteil  by  him  in  the  K<1  n 
1  Trntiwetion*,'  iti  B  pnjier  wirieti  I*  reprint  d  In  h 
■tljineuM>   ivoriw.     It  ww  opprnet!  hy  I,e>d  c    wh 

Je<l  '.'Vi'rylhinit  Indian  witli  (Lbhorrence ;  h«  (rio« 
«ncr  ftiiii  n-eltlen*  wsertiooa  ww>  exposed  by  t- 

■■  Inlrwfiietten,  p.  Wn.   Plsyfaf  "s  o 


.'■■■■  i "  tiemni 


n  ■■.■'.■  ,1  ■■  :■'  I  r.  •_■-■>.>>'  -■>  's  ■..  ■.  ■,:..■->■  that  a»- 
mil-si  knij«  l,.,tL'>'  \vii.  n™l}-  of  ;i-<  [>ld  a  .tittp :  but  ht 
not  enter  iiilo  ihp  tjneriitiu  as  a  mallieniaticiwi.  Wo 
come  to  IJelamhrf .  a  niind  Ihn  oppontlc  of  BnillyV  in 

partinilflf :  he  w.iS!»cchir«l  by  the  regular  a7id  demon- 
id  «y»tenu  of  the  Urei'ta  into  the  bf  !if  f  that  the  origin 

aitronomv  whicli  de>i»Tve«  tjie  niune  muH  have  been 
an.  Rplyinit  upon  nothiuE:  but  cofilvinprtrary  written 
mentf.  h\r.  mt^«t  of  meetin*  every  eor^fcliire,  how- 
j..„»i»(u,.    ii.  limnH-lhftl  of  trertinjt  it  aurin^'-'ur- 

'■■■'. ■'  ■■  ■'!■  ■■■  ni  iif  "mtem  isRHstfoiv  "'  '    ■'  '- 

.'>  wlKnuinadiJIVn-rtii!:  ■■■. 
■.iiv  keepsout  tnith  anil  !i'' 
Tr.'n  fvidcnce.     Thf  Bil.n,--i  ,  .- 
^1  'in  fhxmr  of  Indian  anttinii'tic 

j);j  iTunff  from  a  mott  unwilling' 

'  ni  ivpflnrowiri^ttiunit  pomplctrly 

fttti  .I'j-iinlenl.  he  endeavoui's  to  in- 

b  turn  all  tiie  it-trononiy  Of  the  Eattem  wnrirl  oithtr 


Iwn.    Wc  I  ilid  (mcM  or  mi^  haw  eoiBO  from  tha  Gnnia:  in  Irfv  I 
(lur* which     nmid  the  liitt<T  i»  the  «iin«  tiling  aa  the  funner.     Much  at 
I  upon  Ilur  I  the  nullcr  of  Deluitibrv'i  cbaplni  On  tliu  Mbjuct  i>  dmwn 

nr  ri.'inli.i-    fuiiii    lilt'   "tuiiit-s   iii'  IMyw   and  the  cnrlirr  wiiting>  of 

' ilsfl^ira,'  &c,  only  uppanvil  lu 

\n  tli(<  pti-fauu  to  llie  Uiitnry 
\t^.    He  did  not  tor  Cole- 

...     >-.V  it  In  th.?'  E.tlrtnitijh  Re- 

lli^icHj  tlliui  lll^  v.mV.  ilMi'l,  <  i 

iiiz;  rrinarkt.    It  ii  tlie  anU  ■ 
*Wrli  an  arlitlu  in  a  revu 
lietltT  than   tho   hiftlorical    i'.- 
«nll«!n. 

Stiice  t|je  ttm  of  BiUly. 
written  on  Ihi'  Hnlijeet  of  Hiiidii  »eh>nce,  nv 
ponlrovemiiilly :    Snniuc-I    Diivis.    Il^ruy  Thi/ma*    Cole- 
bruohe.  and  John  Btntley.     llii-  fimt  rnti  ar*  thi-.  only 
nritere  in  otir  [iit.  wImj  wein  to  Ivave  no  iiemnnnl  wioli  that    ' 
the  Bstmnonij  nf  wtiii^h  tliey  Iteal   tJinuld  havt-  luiy  par- 
ticular dale,     if      "  '  '        ' *"   "  "     '"■    - 

the  fin*  who  oi? 
itiflrunamieal  conipi;' 
waaone  ofllie  in.< 
Ati|cnl>I«  Indian  ur  i 
In  mathematic*  nni 
(iJ-*tiMn»oI  pliilow)j'ln    ^1-1 
iWyis;  [Vktm]  i«  V»r'l" 
he  Itaa  wtillen  on  (heir  Bti 
and  coiihcienito'ii!  spirit. 
his  biiia  to  dIIow  the  leiut 
mentu,  and  the  prtate^t 
oppont-nta.     F^r  in«laiwe, 
ft  AryiiWtalla  fprf-,-nllv  1 

'■"':■■!    .1;.-,  ....    '.|-:un  Id  Ih.' eijiiliil,    Dilt  »ht!U 

I        I  .LiitaHiorivbom.  the  tarliirrhu 

.  .'  '  ii  iliat  lie  did  nnt  bairnw  hi* 
i;-:.''.'  I  li.irn  I'll'!  I  ,  In  !-  iMllitig  thai  it  iihould  be  'con- 
lideiitlj  atCi-mL-i] '  llial  In-  i-iuwot  be  laler  than  Ihc  fonrtJi 
ecntim-,  hera"w  '.mich  are  his  girouiidsi  Suldu  utati'* 
that  Hvpnlis  wrotf  a  eommentaj-y  nn  jwnie  Diopbanlua, 
nrosl  Ithely  the  writer  now  known  by  lliat  name,  and  an 
avilhorof  iinfertaindatc  in  the  •  Anltmlopia'  wrote  an  epi- 
■piitii  upon  lutn.  'rhrou;;hunt  his  writing  there  in  this 
appiuvnl  car<iK-*>ne«  of  inakine  the  tnoet  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, and  the  leiut  uf  ttiat  of  h»  opponrnta ;  lo  an  ei- 
te  t  «I  h  wtiij  it  iMkea  ua  feel  we  are  certiunly  on  the 
aaf^  nde  in  fbllon  ntT  h  m  cm  s«  iia  lo  regret  tliat  mi 
ca  (  o  TS  an  tnvMligalor  *c«iW  not  hftvo  (fucn  iis  his 
Hnuta  In  bulli  din.  -Hoi  b  W  consider  hiin  hy  fiir  the 
tnrmt  p  le  both  n  ]  olnt  of  learning  and  JudgTiient, 
alnn^  the  rmer  r  m  I  o  ^  tral  report  of  (nicntU 
K  ho  ars  and  a  fa  4  ngfy  wo  shatl  repmeiA  ttira  ax  to 
datt-n  nnd  fads  even    h  re  we  do  not  (bllon  him. 

MB  II  e  last    amwl  of  the  three,  i«  11ib  Ifeilly 

the  antiquity  of  Hindu  aatronomy. 

winch  arc  to  be  found  (aa  well  &b 

me  of  U  osL-  of  Coiclffookc)  in  ihn 

ot  deserve  any  tiich  ephhet ; 


akes  fo  m  n    moderately  Dialed. 


pane      Oi    the  An!  quty  of  tl  e  Siirya  Suldhanln"  wsj. 
publwhid  m  ITDO  .    '  "*-  ~  '  *  "  '"—  "  -*  '     *  '  "  "^    ' 


till  1821  that  he  pul.li»hed 

at  CaIciillahi»'nistoriealVieworthp  Hindu  Astronomy,' 
which  voB  reprinted  in  England  in  1820.  It  ia  in  tbin 
work  that  be  has  iiur|i(K«ed  Bailiy  in  hi»  own  line,  Tilt- 
Hindu  works  an'  forgi-Tiu  by  the  duten:  Berrlley  kooun 
who  forced  them,  atid  why.  Tlie  upholdera  of  trulian  »n- 
'*  ■■  ire  diipc".  or  woiae:  they  are  to  take  the  stum 
[vrrrnecl  of  mppnitinft  nil  the  horrid  nbiiws  and 
iriUons  uf  the  Hltidu  siipcrititlwn.  '  tde  Ijuriiing  Of 
of  influil^  and  evKn  ■  fcven  n  '  the 
ley  eonspire  In  overturn  the  MOMlo 

i'  :    and  lh*y  rtrfiimnlafe*  the  Jiurt  endeavour*  0 

^u  nltprnpl  to  "top  the  torrent  of  iiuiwslilon.     II  In 

■liilolo  flSlo  an  inHance  oflwoiif  Mr,  Beiitleyi 

in>>.'    <.|  iiroceedln^  s»  mme  of  our  retulecs  nay  have  no 

olhi-r  niOnoritv  on  me  mbjcei. 

Bhnscara.  the  author  of  tiie  I-iliwall  ftlid  Vi^a  Oiinilo. 
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lived,  aocordino;  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gives  his  reasons, 
in  Ihe  twelfth  century.  A  version  of  the  former,  by  one 
Faizi,  was  made,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
in  1387.  It  does  not  please  Mr.  Bentley  that  it  should  be 
so,  and  he  accordingly  informs  us  that  Bhascara's  work  was 
presented  to  Akbar,  the  author  being  then  alive ;  but  that, 
in  order  to  give  a  false  antiquity  to  the  work,  it  was  repre- 
sented as  that  of  another  Bhascara,  who  Hved  some  cen- 
turies before.  Not  a  single  hint  at  any  authority  is  given: 
it  is  a  simple  statement,  as  of  the  author's  own  knowledge ; 
and  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  the  same  kind,  all  of 
which  Mr.'Bentley  calls  in  diiferent  places  *  absolute  facts/ 
*  demonstrated  facts,*  &c. 

Again,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a  treatise  which  he 
found  in  his  library,  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Bentley's  mass  of  forged  treatises :  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  declares  he  knew  the  forger.  A  native,  he  says, 
oH'ered  his  services  to  him,  informed  him  that  his  profes- 
sion was  book-makings  in  rather  an  odd  sense,  for  he  said 
he  could  forge  any  book  whatever.  This  native  was,  after 
being  contemptuously  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Colebrooke :  at  least  so  the  former  affirms, 
and^  on  this  native  he  fixes  the  former}',  as  he  asserts  it  to 
be,  of  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could  be 
deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  as  a  recent  forgery  laid 
among  his  papers  by  his  own  ser\'ant.  And  he  makes  this 
adroit  native  mterpolatc  other  books  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's, 
so  that  the  latter,  m  fact,  had  a  manufactory  of  falsified 
history  on  his  own  premises,  from  which  his  opponent 
could  destroy  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Bentley  does  not  tell  us  in  what  language  he  talked 
with  this  native,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  they  misun- 
derstood each  other. 

On  the  ground  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  reference 
to  authority,  the  certainty  of  all  the  conclusions  (for  there 
is  rarely  an  admission  of  any  degree  of  probability  less 
than  certainty),  and  the  temper  of  the  writer,  who  sees 
nothing  but  folly  or  fraud  in  ever}' one  who  differs  from  him, 
we  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Bentley  is  no  authority 
whatsoever  in  the  matter.  Had  it  not  been  for  Colebrooke 
(for  Davis  does  not  go  into  the  subject  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent), we  could  but  have  recommended  our  reader  to  make 
up  his  mind  first,  and  then  to  read  the  arguments  of  tlie 
writer  who  favoured  his  own  opinion. 

We  had  written  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  Bentley's  views 
and  methods,  and  had  sent  the  article  to  the  press,  when 
we  learnt  that  Colebrooke  had  answered  his  last  work  in 
the  *  Asiatic  Journal '  for  March,  182C.  We  hail  imagined 
that,  trusting  to  the  excuses  of  his  age  and  of  the  impro- 
bability of  his  reputation  being  afi*ected  by  the  mere  as- 
sertions of  so  wild  a  writer,  Colebrooke  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  reply.  The  answer  does  in  truth 
not  occupy  more  than  seven  pages  of  the  periodical  above 
cited,  but  it  sets  in  array  such  a  number  of  inconsistencies, 
as  well  as  of  simple  unsupported  assertions,  that  we  are 
now  very  confident  of  our  opinion  of  Bentley  as  derived 
from  his  writings  being  a  correct  one.  An  unexception- 
able living  authority,  who  knew  Bentley,  informs  us  that 
his  supposi»d  system  of  forgeries  of  Hindu  writings  was  a 
sort  of  monomania  with  him,  on  which  he  was  quite  deaf 
to  argument  and  testimony;  and  Colebrooke,  in  the  an- 
swer just  referred  to,  says,  *he  bore  animosity  to  me  and 
to  every  one  who  did  not  implicitly  adopt  his  opinions 
concerning  Hindu  astronomy.'  We  should  have  supposed 
tiie  first  from  his  writings  in  general,  and  the  second  from 


Sphuta  DKianania,  uoieorooKe  say 
*an  idle  guess,  untrue  in  all  its  particulars.'  But  he  turns 
the  tables  on  his  opponent,  as  follows: — *  Bentley  has  rea- 
soned on  a  treatise  m  his  possession,  which  he  calls  the 
Arya  Siddhanta,  and  asserts  to  liave  been  written  by 
Aryabhatta.'  Colebrooke  says  that  none  but  Bentley  had 
seen  this  work  ;  that  the  manuscript  was  not  forthcoming, 
that  HentU-y  himsi>]f  did  not  understand  Sanscrit,  that  the 
natives  about  him  well  knew  his  notions,  and  that  he  was 
fts  likely  as  his  friend  Colonel  Wilfonl  (who  from  his  igno- 
rance of  Sanscrit  had  had  some  very  curious  impostures 
filmed  ujH)n  hmO  to  have  been  imposed  upon.  With 
rcffard  to  his  own  manuscript,  Colebrooke  adverts  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  .with  the  rest  of  his  Oriental  hbranO  de- 
posited at  the  India  House,  in  a  situation  accesBible  to 


Sanscrit  scholars.  And  with  respect  to  Bentley's  edf- 
brated  test,  namely,  that  tables  must  have  been  conrtraelii 
at  the  time  when  they  best  represent  the  stale  of  lb 
heavens,  Colebrooke  adverts  to  an  instance  in  wU 
Bentley  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  iU  becaiw  g 
would  nave  proved  that  a  certain  set  of  tables,  which  urn 
exist,  trere  written  fourteen  hundred  years  hence,  Pot  n 
we  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  Bentley,  eicept  to  ipn 
sufficient  reason  foi  not  taking  as  an  authoritr  a  writer 
whose  name  is  very  well  known  (perhaps  better  thin  thst 
of  any  recent  writer)  in  connection  with  our  subject,  vv 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Asiatic  Journal  (March,  18a&,  veJ, 
xxi.)  for  further  information. 

The  writers  who  are  most  cited  bv  Hindu  astnmoBMi 
bear  the  names  of  Varaha-mihira  and  Brahroecupt^  Hk 
astronomers  at  Ujein  place  the  latter  at  a.d.  t>3<  and  Ul 
Colebrooke,  from  his  own  description  of  the  poatioo  d 
cei-tain  stars  with  respect  to  the  equinox,  thinks  he  lirk 
to^va^ds  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  His  work,  caikd 
the  Brahme-sphuta-siddhanta.  generally  referred  \a  uadff 
the  name  of  Brahma-siddhanta,  whicn  appears  to  b«  i 
correction  of  a  treatise  of  the  latter  name,  was  foand  x 
an  imperfect  state  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  He  informs  u»  ibx. 
it  consists  in  the  computation  of  mean  motions  ukJ  Itm 
places  of  the  planets ;  solution  of  problems  concerning 
time,  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  position  of  place*; 
calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  ;  rising  and  Mrt!:or 
of  the  planets ;  position  of  the  moon's  cusps ;  Gbsenilifl 
of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon ;  conjunctions  of  planet^^  «tfi 
each  other  and  ^vith  stars ;  the  aatronomical  sphere  ui 
its  circles;  the  construction  of  sines;  the  rectificaljL«d 
the  apparent  planet  ( ?  )  from  mean  motions ;  the  csuseol 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses;  and  the  conatniction  oi  tht  » 
miliar}'  sphere.    It  also  contains  algebra  and  mensun&n. 

From  his  astronomical  data,  Colebrooke  infen  tk< 
Varaha-Miliira  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centBR; 
which  is  also  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  astronoaa 
at  Ujein.  He  is  the  author  of  a  system  of  a^trolocr  •nid»> 
ding  astronomy)  which  he  declares  he  has  compifed  fiw 
earlier  writers.  There  is  another  Varaha-mihira,  whonlki 
same  astronomers  place  in  a.d.  200.  But  popular  tiidiDB 
places  Varaha-mihira  in  the  time  of  Vicramad)1ia  u. 
5G),  and  names,  as  hereafter  noticed,  several  of  his  canton 
poraries.  No  historical  evidence  tending  to  impeach  tta 
tradition  has  yet  been  put  forward,  not  prominently  at  Issi. 

Aryabhatta,  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Ah 
jabaliar,  is  placed  by  Colebrooke,  after  much  discwwoatf 
not  later  than  the  fitth  century,  possibly  not  far  from  tk 
first.  He  wrote  both  on  astronomy  and  algrebnu  but 
of  his  writings  have  been  found,  except  in  citations. 

Authors  prior  to  or  contemporary  with  the  last- 
are  mentioned  by  name,  and  even  cited :  such  are  PdiA 
Parasara,  and  others ;  but  none  of  their  writings  arc  ]»> 
served. 

Bhascara  Achar}'a,  the  author  of  the  LiliwatL  Tio 
Ganita,  Siddhanta-siromani  (of  which  the  two  former  iic 
parts\  and  other  works,  is  vciy  confidently  placed  bjCole 
brooke  a.d.  IITK). 

The  celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  the  Sur^'a-siddbsitL 
is  of  uncertain  date.  The  term  Siddhanta  means  a  system  d 
astronomy,  and  Sur}'a  is  the  sun.  The  oldest  writing  no- 
tion a  work  of  this  name,  and  the  Aral>s  istatc  tliat  aiiMr 
the  systems  of  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  there  is  one  calW 
Area  (or  solar).  The  tables  mentioned  at  the  beginninta 
this  article  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been  subritaab- 
ally  taken  from  the  Surya-siddhanta,  as  it  now  exists,  at 
from  a  common  source :  but  whether  the  work  which  no* 
exists  is  that  which  was  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writra 
may  be  strongly  doubted.  Bentley  ^in  one  of  \m  forit 
papers,  before  he  became  his  rcadcr^s  sole  authoriiy  \it» 
discussed  the  question,  and  assuming  that  the  a:^^  ui  • 
table  is  most  probably  that  at  which,  one  result  with  sft- 
other,  it  best  represents  the  heavens,  has  deduced  t):( 
year  A.D.  1000,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  age  of  the  Suiji- 
siddhanta.  The  principal  is  a  fair  one :  and  CoKbnx'kt 
at  one  time  acknowledged  great  force  in  Bentley '»  a.Tr> 
ment.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Hindu  writers  wc.'v  ic 
the  habit  of  correcting  their  works  from  time  to  tiisr. 
without  altering  their  names ;  so  that  it  is  ver>*  )K)!«:I-'r 
that  there  may  always  have  been  a  Sury7i-3»iddhania.  iwn 
the  earliest  times  of  Hindu  astronomy.  The  name  of  t -.t 
author,  according  to  Bentley,  is  Varaha-mihira ;  Init  C  o!tf- 
brooke  docs  not  mention  any  author,  as  far  as  we  can  &aJL 
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certainly  disputes  Bentley's  assertion,  which  also  over- 
k  itself,  thus  :--Bent.ley's  method  (which  ambs  also  that 
lilly  and  Playlair,  thoiit^h  their  conclusions  were  veiy 
rent^^as  applied  by  himself,  tlirows  the  tables  of  Brah- 
upta  into  the  sixtH  century :  now  Brahmc^pta  men- 
i  Varaha,  who  is  nevertheless,  by  Bentley's  own  con- 
on  from  another  source,  the  author  of  the  Surya-sidd- 
1  in  the  eleventh  centur}\  Perhaps  it  was  this  di- 
la  which  drove  its  author  to  assort  forgery  upon 
ry,  until  he  had  set  all  right. 

thus  appears  that  there  is  ordinarily  fijood  evidence  for 
^cession  of  writers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
tian  era  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  with  no  very  great 
ance  of  antiquity  to  those  who  are  cited  by  the  car- 
writers  now  remaininjQj.    There  would  be  nothing  ex- 
linar}'  in  the  supposition  that  the  chain  of  authors 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  at  least,  since  it  is  cer- 
hat  the  Brahminical  system  existed  before  the  time  of 
onqueror.  The  only  question  which  is  worth  discussing 
lether  anything  was  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  if 
lether  it  was  without  interchange,  and  enough  to  give 
ght  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  the  primary'  instructors 
;  Hindus.     If  not,  then  it  is  to  be  settled  whether  the 
IS  were  the  oriirinal  instructoi-s  of  the  Greeks.     It  is 
vith  reference  to  this  question  that  the  antiquity  of' 
I  astronomy  is  of  much  independent  interest,  as  a 
r  of  discussion  at  least :    if  the  astronomy  travelled 
ard,  then  wo  must  place  a  nourishing  periwl  of  it 
J  the  time  of  Thalos,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  is, 
re  must  probably  wait  for  the  actual  ascertiiiiimont 

most  active  ae:e  of  Hindu  science,  till  we  know  that 
er  thincrs.     But  if  it  travelled  eastward,  it  must  be 

clear,  from  the  dates  given  above,  that  it  was  the 
e  of  Hipparchus  and  his  successoi-s  of  tlie  period 
ling  Ptolemy,  and  not  that  of  Ptolemy,  nor  of  his 
?n  followers,  wliich  was  communicated  to  the  Hindus, 
•re  is  some  evidence  of  communication  between  the 
sand  Hindus,  such  as  it  is:  but  neither  Delambre 
mtley  could  produce  it.  All  that  can  be  obtained 
the  actual  theories  and  methods  amounts  to  very 
ndeed,  in  establishing  any  connexion :  while  there 
its  and  processes  by  the  dozen  to  which  there  is  no 
fiance  whatever  in  the  Greek  writings.  Varaha- 
,  according  to  Colebrooke,  says  that  the  Yavanas 
IS  or  Greeks)  are  barbarians,  but  that  this  science 
lomy)  is  well  established  among  them,  and  they  t,the 
1  in  it,  wo  suppose)  are  revered  like  holy  sages. 
ime  of  Yavanji-charya,  which  occui-s  frequently  in 

compilations  is  thought  by  the  same  writer  to  have 
ice  to  some  European ;  and  he  thinks  he  sees  in  a 
mtitled  Komaea-Siddhanta  a  title  which  has  some 
n  to  the  astronomers  of  the  West.  But  nevertheless 
»ther  place  Colebrooke  cites  one  JVi/vzw^swara  as 
rn  Sanscrit  writer.  Besides  this,  there  are  sevenil 
of  Greek  origin,  and  us»eii  in  their  Greek  meaning. 
'jra,  for  jistrolocri<*til  predietiiui,  in  the  sen.se  of  deter- 
f  the  /tour — *  ^^1raha-mihi^1...  deiives  the  word  from 
m,  day  and  niirht....  But  this  Ibrination  of  a  word, 
pping  bof/t  tile  first  and  la->t  syllables,  is  not  con- 
►le  to  the  analogies  of  Sanscrit  elynioloiry.'  Next 
"afta,  used  in  the  same  a>tr<»!()!rie:il  sense  with  the 
Jicaroc  and  Latin  deeanus.  Thirdly,  fur  the  minute 
gree,  the  Hindus  have  sulo^ift'd.  besides  their  o'.vn 
ne  taken  from  the  (Jreek  Xf7rr«,  hardly  altered  in  the 
,pt  lij/ta.  This  word,  in  Sanscrit,  means  smeared, 
(I  with  poison,  eaten  ;  and  the  dietionaiies  give  no 
etation  that  has  any  affinity  with  its  >]H'eial  aecepta- 

a  technieal  term  in  the  NMitings  of  Ihahmeirupta. 
r,  for  rent  re,  resemblinij  the  Greek  kivt^uw,  is  not 
: raced  to  any  San>crit  root.  If  to  all  ihat  ])recedes 
\  that  the  Hindu  astronomy  employs  epicycles  about 
h  as  IIip])archus  appears  to  have  done,  but  stops 
:llv  short  of  the  use  of  them  maile  by  Ptolemv,  it 
vi'ry  likely,  especially  when  wo  consi'ler  the  aire  m 
their  earliest  cited  writtfis  must  be  placed,  that  they 
me  communication  >\ilh  the  Greeks,  or  their  writ- 
elbre  or  immeiliatelv  altf  r  the  Christian  iiTa.  And 
•nii><»,  founded  on  the  points  of  resemblance  betwiten 
^•trunomv  atnl  that  of  the  Greeks,  receives  an  addi- 
probability  I'rom  the  state  of  their  political  aifiiirs. 

first   eentury  befoi<«  i»ur  rrra  was  the  eelelu'ated 

V'lkram.iditya  of   Ijein,   from   whose    reiirn    the 

f  the  Siunval  jpra  are  counted  (b.c.  50).    Varaha- 


mihira,  whom  Colebrooke  leaves  somewhere  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  the  name,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  of 
one  ot  nine  who  were  called  the  gems  of  the  court  of 
this  prince.      The  prince  just  mentioned  was  a  noted 
promoter  of  knowlecfge,  and  the  period  was  a  remarkable 
one.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this  period, 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  information 
from  Greek  writings :  nor  would  it  be  unlikely  that  at  the 
same  time  those  notions  of  algebra  from  which  Diophan- 
tus  wrote  his  work  were  given  in  exchange.     It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  any  other  conjecture  which  will  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  this  solitary  work  on  algebra  among 
the  Greeks :  but  that  the  Hindus  received  at  this  time  aS 
their  astronomy  is  veiy  unlikely.     In  several   points  it 
differs  materially  from  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
some  it  is  more  correct :  lor  instance,  in  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the 
synodic  period  of  the  moon. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  disposition  which  existed 
among  Greek  wnters  to  send  their  old  sages  to  India  to 
learn  the  principles  of  astronomy  and  other  sciences  does 
not  commence  till  after  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
Hindu  science,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  its 
materials.  The  works  in  which  it  is  contained  are  usually 
written  in  vei'se,  and  in  short  and  obscure  precepts,  in- 
tended to  be  committed  to  memor}-:  the  commentators  take 
every  verse,  and  almost  every  word,  in  succession.  The 
most*  peculiar  feature  of  these  books  is  the  general  absence 
of  demonstration  :  results  only  arc  frequently  announced. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is,  particularly  in  the  al- 
gebraical part,  a  fre({uent  succession  of  stej)s,  of  which  the 
connexion  is  pointed  out  in  a  manner  which  makes  the 
last  of  those  steps  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 
But  though  a  Hindu  writer  may  fall  into  the  road  of  de- 
monstration in  any  j>art  of  his  journey,  and  remain  there 
for  a  time,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  with  him  entirely  a 
matter  of  convenieute,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  liimself  at 
all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  seems  to  us  by  no  moans  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  ever  was'  any  fcueli  thing  among  those  writers, 
or  their  predecessors,  iis  a  connected  system  of  demon- 
stration :    there  are  few  propositions  cither  of  their  gt-o- 
metry  or  algebra  which  might  not  have  been  found  by 
trial,* and  verified  numerically  or  graphically  ;  or  else  pro- 
cured from  empirical  i)ro posit  ions  by  the  mode  of  occasional 
demonstration  just   alluded  to.     But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  here  and  there  we  have  a  j)roposition  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  an  oriarin  without  presuming,  not  only 
power  of  demonstration,  but  methods  of  considerable  gene- 
rality.   Though  the  Greeks,  atU'r  the  time  of  Kuelid,  never 
published  anything  of  a  mathrmatieal  nature  without  de- 
mijnstration,  it  does  not  follow  that  even  they  had  demon- 
stration from  the  beginninLC ;  and  the  hints  given  by  Procliis 
on  the  projrress  of  geometry  would  almost  support  the 
contrary  notion.    The  idea  of  an  undemonst rated  niathe- 
maticaf  system  may  appear  a  strange  one,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are,  in 
this  matter,  the  pupils  of  the  Greeks,  and  never,  till  of  late 
years,  even  so  n)Ueh  as  heard  of  any  scii'iice  whirh  \\as 
iiulependent  of  tiieir  own  masters,  t^xeept  what  has  l)oen 
added  amoni;  themselves:  and  it  is  no  wonder  that   anv 
different  mode  of  proceedinir  may  si-eiu  stranire,  when  the 
mere  po>sil)ility  of  such  a  mode  has  never  been  made  a 
matter  of  diseu^>ion  amonii:  us. 

The  Ibllowinir  is  ( 'olebrooke's  comparison  of  the  daily 
motions  of  the  several  planets,  aeeordin<:  to  the  Hindus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lalando  it  is  not  worth  while  to  substitute 
any  astronomer  more  modern  than  the  latter;,.  Degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  are  common  to  all : — 
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It  appears  then  that  Ptolemy's  daily  motions  are  gene- 
rally too  small,  but  that  the  Hindus  err  still  more  in  the 
same  direction  ;  except  only  in  the  synodic  motion  of  the 
moon,  in  which  they  are  much  more  correct  than  Ptolemy : 
the  Surya  Siddhanta  in  particular,  probably  the  later  work 
of  the  t\vo,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  misled  by 
Ptolemy's  numbers  if  they  were,  known,  agrees  entirely 
with  Lalande.  This  is  wliat  mijjht  have  been  expected : 
the  Hindus  were  not,  as  far  as  appeare,  noted  for  good 
observations,  nor  very  apt  to  record  them  ;  but  they  sedu- 
lously attended  to  eclipses,  the  prediction  of  which  was 
the  most  impoilant  duty  of  the  astronomer,  and  hence  the 
j^oodness  ot  iheir  determination  of  the  moon's  synodic 
motion. 

The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  given  3Gi»J  C^  12m  3o», 
more  than  three  minutes  too  much :  the  Hindu  astrono- 
mical year  is  sidereal,  and  begins  when  the  s  m  enters  the 
sign  of  the  Ram.  Kut  their  tropical  year  is  3G5J  5^  ;"W)Jm, 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hip- 
parchuK,  which  was  :JG5«i  5^^  53m.  The  meridian  from 
which  they  reckon  is  that  of  Lanka,  which  some  take  to 
be  C-eylun,  othei-s  the  name  of  a  'lake  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges :  it  pa?ses  through  Ujein.  Tlieir  precession 
of  the  eauinoxes  is  54"  in  each  year,  which  is  much  more 
correct  tnan  that  of  Hipparchus  or  of  Ptolemy.  Most  of 
the  Hindu  writers  do  not  suppose  a  permanent  iirecession, 
but  imagine  the  oscillatory  motion  or  trepidation,  as  it 
was  called  when  it  was  al^erwards  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  from 
India.  Those  who  hold  the  oscillatory  motion  fix  it  at 
from  ^°  to  27°  on  each  side  of  a  mean  position.  The 
revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  of  the  moon  are  given 
within  a  fraction  of  a  day  of  what  they  are  now  known  to 
be  ;  the  obliouity  of  the  ecliptic  is  24^  too  large  even  for 
their  time.  Tlie  inchnation  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  made 
4^  30' ;  those  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  2*  each  ;  of 
jMars  1"  [yy  ;  of  Juj}iter  1**.  Tlie  circumferences  of  the 
orbits  (obtained,  it  is  said,  upon  the  purely  speculative  idea 
that  thoy  all  move  with  thes>ame  actual  velocity)  are  given 
in  ynjuNiix^  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
different  senses,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  settled. 
This  ytijana  contains  four  crosasy  and  the  modem  crosa  is 
I'D  statute  miles.  According  to  Colebrooke,  Aryabhatta 
gave  33()0  yojanas  for  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
which,  if  the  crosa  were  the  modern  one,  would  be  23,080 
statute  miles  or  G0*7  miles  to  a  degree:  this  degree  of 
accuracy  must  be  accidental.  With  regard  to  the  motions 
of  the  nodes  and  aj)sides  of  the  planets,  which  the  Hindu 
writers  profess  to  give,  (Jolebrooke  thinks  they  are  inventions 
constnicted  from  analogy  with  those  of  the  moon.  As  to 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astronomy,  the  Hindus  knew 
the  ine([uality  of  the  planetary'  motions  which  is  called  the 
equation  of  the  centre,  though  their  values  of  these  equa- 
tions are  not  very  correct.  They  had  about  as  much  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Ptolemaic  system  as 
is  reported  ti)  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus ;  the  prin- 
cipal variation  bein:^  that  their  epicycles  are  made  (bv 
several  of  their  astronomers ,  oval,  instead  of  circular.  This 
is  enough  of  the  actual  details  of  the  astronomy  for  our 
present  purpose ;  those  who  would  know  more  of  it  must 
searcli  tlie  tedious  and  disjointetl  pages  of  tlie  authore 
whom  we  have  cited.  Xo  one  of  them  would  trouble  him- 
self to  collect  into  one  paije  the  actual  numeri.Ml  elements 
oi  the  astronomy  on  \\hich  they  were  all  writing  ;  and  it  is 
consequently  so  difficult  to  understand  their  several 
accounts  since,  hi  case  of  a])parent  contradiction,  we  can- 
not know  whether  they  speak  of  the  ^ame  or  of  different 
values  of  the  elements  \  that  we  have  not  felt  ourselves 
able  to  supi)ly  tlie  deficiency.  It  is  not  however  of  much 
eonsequeiice,  for  the  elements  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  are 
only  intereNiini:  as  comueled  with  it-;  date  and  the  discus- 
sions unon  it.  We  hiivo  not  at  all  entered  ujon  the  refuta- 
tions which  it  is  Mill  euMonmry  to  irive  to  iJjiiily  on  points 
connected  with  the  theory  k}\  trVavitation.  Tiiat  writer  ima- 
gined that  by  correcting  the  various  elements  'of  the 
planets  as  they  now  are.  so  as  to  nduee  them  to  what, 
aceordinir  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  tluy  .-hould  have  been 
at  the  beginnini;  of  the  Cali  Yuif.  a  remarkable  airreement 
was  found  between  the  results  and  the  recorded  elements 
of  Hindu  astronomy.  There  is  such  airreement  in  one  or 
*wo  case>.  but  the  leMilt  of  the  wln>le  is,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  few  acconlances  to  be  due  to  any 
tiling  but  accMent. 


The  mixture  of  the  mythological,  which  some  oi  *■ 
Hindu  astronomers*  allow  to  appear  in  iheif  worUai 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  vulcar  crced.pt. 
sents  a  very  strange  appearance.  Hoth  in  Hindu  a| 
Burman  systems  eclii)fte8  are  caused  by  a  diatinct  pia^ 
Hahu,  of  a  dark  essence,  which  at  timcH  taket  both  t^ 
sun  and  moon  under  its  influence.  The  irre^antia  t 
the  planetary  motions,  their  stations,  retrorradationi.tti 
departures  from  the  ecliptic,  are  caused  by  dcflu 
provided  for  Uie  purpose,  who  reside  at  Uie  nodo  iri 

Eoints  of  conjunction.  Ar>'abhatta,  according  to  Cflie- 
rooke,  not  only  gave  the  trae  solution  tf  the  phenoiaai 
of  eclipses,  but  asserted  the  diurnal  mutiun  ot  the  tA 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  carried  round  an  axis  by  a  ta^ 
wind.  Bi-alimegupta  attributes  this  opinion  to  hio  «i& 
reproach,  and  asks  why,  in  such  case,  Jorty  bo»l:«  d'»  ■! 
fall  (^that  i?,  off  the  earths  A  comment a't or  of  Yinimt 
gupta,  who  lived  before  the  twelfth  century  since  h«  i 
mentioned  by  Bhascara),  and  whose  name  .Pntfaudn 
Swami;  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  spite  of  uur  wiikt 
keep  as  clear  of  these  nnretainable  appellatives  as  we  ctt 
says — *  The  objection  that  lofty  thinigs  nould  fall  n  m- 
tradicted ;  for  evcrj-  way  the  under  part  of  the  earth  u  tti 
the  upper,  since  wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  the  r«iii'j 
surface,  even  that  point  is  the  uppermost  point."  Bu!  thi 
same  commentator  adds  a  very  scholastic  reuon  lur  *Jv 
earth*s  motion  causing  the  diurnal  changes.  He  am 
planet  cannot  have  two  motions ;  meaning  tliat  ^he  ordn 
motion  is  the  only  one  it  can  have,  and  that  the  diunt 
motion  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  earth. 

The  great  point  of  contest  seems  to  have  been  nhFthn 
the  eiulh  is  stable  in  space  or  perpetually  falling :  li  tk 
former,  whether  it  stands  by  itself  or  upon  a  support.  W| 
do  not  iind  that  any  astronomers  cited  by  our  authaciMi 
support  the  notion  which  our  books  attribute  to  Hi 
Hindus,  namely,  that  the  earth  stands  upon  an  elepiiA 
which  itself  stands  upon  a  tortoise,  which  tortoise  nnaia 
a  sea  of  milk :  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  succoH 
of  supj)Oi-ts  in  a  passage  of  Bhascara  cited  bj  CoUbraak 
which  is  on  other  accounts  worth  the  quotinjs:.  The  Ji^ 
a  species  of  Buddhist  sect,  affirmed  tne  falling  motioiii 
the  earth ;  on  which  Bhascara  remarks — ^  The  eaith  istui 
firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other  mpport,  in  ^Ht 
If  there  be  a  material  support  to  the  earth,  and  aaodv 
upholder  of  that,  and  again  another  of  this,  and  m  k. 
there  is  no  limit.  If  finally  self-support  must  be  aMoiDil 
why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance  ?  Why  not  iftnit 
nise  it  in  this  muhiform  earth  ?  As  heat  is  in  the  na  nl 
fire,  coldness  in  the  moon,  fluidity  in  water,  hardnoi  b 
iron  ;  so  mobility  is  in  air,  and  immobility  in  the  »rth.h 
nature.  How  wonderl\il  arc  the  implanted  faculties!  Hi 
earth  possessing  an  attractive  force  (like  the  attraction  tf 
the  loadstone  for  iron,  adds  a  commentator),  *  draws  toiniA 
itself  any  heavv  substance  situated  in  the  surrouBdEt 
atniosphere,  anc!  that  substance  appears  as  if  it  fell.  Btf 
whither  can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space,  which  isc^ 
and  alike  on  every  side  ?  Observinir  the  revolution  erf  th 
stars,  the  Bauddhas  (Jains)  acknowledg-e  that  the  ortk 
has  no  support,  but  as  nothing  heavy  is  seen  to  remihi  c 
the  atmosphere,  they  thence  conclude  that  it  Mb  8 
ethereal  space.  ^V hence  dost  thou  deduce,  O  Baoddhi 
this  idle  notion  ?'  &c.  He  adds  in  his  notes,  '  For  if  tk 
earth  were  falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  n* 
return  to  it,  since  both  would  descend.  Nor  can  U  hi 
said  that  it  moves  slower  and  is  overtaken  by  the  in«v> 
for  heaviest  bodies  fall  quickest,  and  the  eartfa  b 
heaviest.' 

As  to  observations  and  instmments.  it  is  sufficirBt)i 
evident  fi-om  the  differences  between  the  Hindu  a'M 
and  that  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  must  have  had'bodi 
Their  system  is  moi-e  accurate  than  that  of  Hinparchiur 
I*t(>lemy,  precisely  in  the  three  fundamental  rt>sulti  c: 
widely  sopa rated  cliservationa — ^the  tropical  year,  the  sy- 
nodic month,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  ac 
observations  have  been  urescfved,  except  indireetU  a 
results ;  Bhasknra  describes  nine  instruments,  incIciliBC 
the  (piadrant,  semicircle,  circle,  armillary  sphere,  honit 
rimr,  gnomon,  and  clepsydra. 

The  periods  of  the  Hindus,  whieh  were  of  intereft  u 
long  ns  it  was  a  quwtion  whether  the  heGrinnin?  of  Xht 
Cali  Yug  was  or  uus  not  to  be  consideied  as  an  ejvi'l)  ft 

*  Tho  auttior  of  ihc    Sana   SiUdluiutA   anil  aIm  llk««cara:    t*ir 
«ith  appuxeut  rtrluetaocir,  not'ln  th«  text,  and  only  briefly  |a  the  B,^ir«  ' 
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Won  -  xiiirt'  ol* xiiiiirPK and  cui>e9.   (icomi>trJcal  pro- 

111      |{i  'hi  11  ''■ ']  lr,,in<;lej>;  givfTi  two  >ide*  to  nnil 

]      I     \     III    i'  ■  in  nliuniit  numbero.tuaKivvii 

r  h     ,'  ,  h  K.       -I  ^-rm-iit»  of  the  banc  of  o  eiveii 

[.,  rpi-n'!iLuli    iii.l  aiTA,  tlic  sides  being  Rivon, 

d  figatt*.  luint,  Sc.  wdci  and  a  diagonal  cffpei- 

ir  being  civeir.    M»iiy  jimhlciiM  rrlatire  to  (iiiir- 

BTW.      t'lrtiimfereni-p  of  a  cinle  iit  dlaiiioti^r 

>ia90t  veiyncittfy;  trot  x  K-i-TiandapM  to 

ii(tlieftn.t  answt^nlo  S'UKt):  ar«a  U  ^  dmmvti^r 

*'    'tnmvt! ;  Ilia  ournuc  of  the  aplicre  ut  four  iime» 

~£  l^at  circle :   tb4  »otidity  of  tlie  vphrru  is 

S'tiamptT-T-ri.    Vrncd  wue  Ibund  from  clKird 

i:ij  ihunmlw,  and  the  two  cony «iw«. 

.    iK'Iw!   lakFlUiattiL  '  Wbru  w*  UM  ■ 

Ji  vitl  <tifi>a  »!«•  iiiliift  nr 


n  -  I' 

Fot  I"  tliii  }a«t  aivo  U'3  inslcn^!  ct'f'7*''<,  i^ml  thi^  rala- 

tiue  ciror  dinunUncmp  to  9(1'      "  ,—.,.-  .-h...^  mie  ii 

i:iTen  fur  tbu  u«  of  a  vbord.    I'  -  n  L'ooe, 

l>ymai<l,cylimler. priain>andtr.  .  '>  r.im 

11^(^1'  Kivvn.atulnilcsfcucitiniiii  hiniidt 

of  diiereut  kiudi  of  grain,  rl<  r  I .  ■   ■  .xiii.th* 

bcijEht  bMitif  graalrr   or  loi*   nuindmi;   in  iin-  ((rain  ii 

uuaner  ur  li»e<-.  VarioiM  rulei  on  JihailoWa  are  llieti  gwea, 

ilcrivMl  from  the  Keon>elri4'alpropertirRofad;KhUnnel«d 

IrxinclL-.  Hmi  tliis  i^  fcll-i.vi-d  by  ii  chapter  on  (tiB  t-'nlUira. 

■■■~-<\.    The  work  end*  wtlh  K 

< :  riins  quewtioni  of  this  kind: 

t  <i.  IB  5,  &,  7.  a  tl.  KQulwd 

vxtnvnla.  w  ar'TWI.  l)7Klft, 

,  ...w.  „^.,  ...^ ,  .„,  ...^  ^lumotaU  tbu  DumbeiB  lima 

Th«  Vi^a  Gaoita  conmiuiciTa  with  n  carioiily  of  Du 
Sanianl  Urii;tta^ — a  Hinlunce  iii  wliiub  each  of  (lie  laud- 
\aif  words  i»  tbred'oUl  ia  inesning :  »D  that  it  will  boar,  and 
i>  intcddvd  to  bear,  tlirec  different  Iraoslutiun*.  wldoh  arc 
aa  ('ollowa:— 

1. 1  mere  tli«  unaraiarent  priioaiT  mallar,  wbioli  awr* 
oun>'ersant  with  thti'ldKy  decfore  to  be  pnnlnoliTt-  of  uie 
intvllifrent  priiicljJe,  biM^  direuted  to  Inal  pnoloclion  bv 
<lic  kentinnt  beinK:  for  t  i»  th«  xols  elsnuint  of  all  whidi 
1)  apparenL 

J,  1  aiioru  tlie  nilir^  fawet.  whk-h  tagan  convvtmnt 
ivith  the.  paturuortutd  prcnoaace  to  be  tbc  cboh  of  know* 
lediie.  b*ii^  80  explajiied  by*  lioiypcnun:  for  It  it  tlu 
ooa  e)u7n«nt  of  all  which  i>  nppnrent. 

a.  I  vsnumte  tlmt  uiiapparent  coispiitalion.  which  cal< 
culalors  aflUni  \0  tie  tb<>  onfaos  of  ctfmp>cfa<'ninnii,  bnitif 
expounded  by  a  fit  peraoa ;  for  it  ia  Uit  mukU  eleaKUt  of 
.ill  which  is  apparent. 

Btiaaeara  IMK  ^oeteda  tUus :  'Sinee  tlie  aiillunetic  of 
(ippnffnt  (knowni  quantity,  which  hat  been  alrfady  pro- 
pounded in  ti  formef  tj«atij»e,  i»  foiiniled  on  lluri  nf  iifinti- 
iiareai  luiiknown)  qimnlity,  wid  *iiice  qnf^'ions  to  M 
liolTed  can  luiiTlly  be  iindervtood  i'y  any.  luid  out  at  nil  by 
*iiph  iLi  havu  dull   appn-lieiwiiHHi  willioul  lli"  s'liidir.nlioii 

','  '-l:  liis 


n  iratiec. 
luaj  V  RreHtM 
I  able  0  a  word 
A  I  t  i»  KOme- 
d  od  with- 
.  eijuiit  on  Aie  one 


.U>1 ;  I..         1. 
No  tytnbql  fu    ad 
Of  law.    A  p  oilu 
saljioiaed    o    he 
linipa  I         d      I 
out  iini.    I  sv parol)  n    Ibu  wot 

tinder  tic  u  i  e  n  two  Uu  {  p  e  ted  )y  c  eellei 
of  the  slops  in  woida  whith  aljiiBys  aecoinp^iiie*  tho  ope- 
ration. Symbol*  of  mifcuovru  quautitj  are  vsriouK,  tictially 
iiiiliulx  of  iiuiiea  of  colouis,  ri'ccpt  ihii  tint,  wlduh  i*  th« 
initial  ol' yivat-taiiit,  -aamuuhiu:'  BoH^elii  u»ed  tevio 
ill  the  aauie  venae.  Coloui  imnw  imlinowp  liuaality,  but 
il,  Saiwvril  nl.-i  wanLiio^  u  U-iU't:  «iiJ  IfUcrs  ^r  uIbo  wfi. 
]■■'■'  ,  ,^.^1^ 


in  powent.  the  atwolule  nomitity  bung  alway*  Inat,  dialin- 
£[u*hed  by  an  inilial  Bjlluble  dcnotins  knuwn  (luantity. 
numeral  coeSleienU  arc  employed,  iideeer  and  fraclional, 
nnily  being  alwa\'i  noted  :  fntcUonal  coeJEejcnta  )in:fcncd 


-n^.uWts^o'xa''  <)l]i««*.>*liiui)  Ih 
•  IhUw  the  iiilw  ttOui  mU. . 
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to  diviuon  of  unknown  quantities,  and  the  negative  dot 
atwny»  over  the  numeral,  not  over  the  literal  character. 
llie  numeral  coefficient  always  after  the  unknown  quantity. 
Positive  or  negative  terms  indiscriminately  allowed  to 
come  first ;  and  every  power  repeated  on  both  adea  of  an 
equation,  with  nought  for  the  coefficient,  when  wanted. 

The  Arabian  algebraists  have  no  symbols,  arbitrary  or 
abbreviated,  either  for  quantities  known  or  unknown,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  Or  for  the  steps  and  operations  of  an  al- 
gebraic process ;  but  they  express  everylliing  by  tvords 
at  length.  Tlie  description  of  the  Hindu  notation  al- 
ways led  us  to  tiuspect  tliat  there  was  some  communication 
with  Hindu  algebra  over  and  above  that  which  was  made 
through  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  preceding  account,  with  that 
which  follows,  will  lead  every  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  algebra  to  wish  Ihat  there  had  been  more  of  it. 

The  Viga  Ganita  contains  as  follows,  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  the  preceding  account  of  Hindu  notalion  will 
prevent  the  reuler  from  imagining  that  the  algebraical 
symbols  which  we  here  employ  are  contained  in  tne  work : 
— The  rules  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  positive  and  negative  quantities :  the  rules  for 
the  square  and  square  roots  of  the  same,  it  being  distinctly 
specified  that  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is 
~  imaginaiy.  Rules  for  the  cipher,  aa  in  the  Liliwali ;  but 
here  it  is  more  distinctly  staled  that '  the  fraction  of  which 
the  denominator  is  cipher  is  termed  an  infinite  quantity.' 
The  commentator  Chnshna  is  well  worth  quoting  on  this 
point ; — '  As  much  as  the  divisor  is  diminished,  so  much  is 
the  quotient  increased.  If  the  divisor  be  reduced  to  the 
utmost,  the  cjuctient  is  to  the  utmost  increased.    But  if  it 


greater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient  there- 
lore  is  indefinitely  great,  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite.' 
Then  follow  arilhmetical  onerattons  on  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  combinations  of  tnem.  Surds,  the  usual  opera- 
tions on  them,  the  rationalization  of  surd  denominators, 
and  the  extraction  of  square  roots.  The  rule  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  such  asurd  as  the  square  root  of  a  +  t/li  +  t/c  +  tjd 
is  worth  citing  as  a  proof  of  the  decided  character  of  their 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  algebra.  Let  V(a'-6— e)  =  e, 
i(.a+e)=/,i{a-e)  =  ff.  Vt/"  —  rf)  =  A;  then  the  square 
root  required  is 

s  the  rule  for  the  solution, 
a,  b,  and  c  being  integers, 
mere  is  no  need  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  the  rule  which  is 
now  found  in  every  European  book  on  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, and  which  proceeds  by  resolving  a -f- 6  into  a  con- 
tinued fraction.  The  Hindus  give  no  use  of  continued 
ft^i'tions  except  in  this  rule,  though  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
skill  with  which  Ihey  manage  the  reduction  of  fractions  to 
nearly  equal  fractions  of  more  simple  terms,  that  they  must 
have  applied  continued  fractions,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  this  very  rule.  We  do  not  mean  to  sny 
thai  thcv  had  continued  fractions,  but  only  the  processes 
involved  in  the  use  of  them,  and  power  of  attainmg  their 
results. 

"nie  Varga-pracriti,  or  principle  of  the  square,  is  a  rule 
which  is  remarkable,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  not  used  in 
Europe  till  arter  tht  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  con- 
usts  in  a  rule  for  finding  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions 
of  ji'  =  nj'  +  1  (u  being  an  integer  which  is  not  a  square) 
by  means  of  one  solution  pven  or  found,  and  of  feeling  for 
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and  will  be  a  square.    It  i*  then  said  thai  j^s  ai 

impossible  unless  a  be  the  sum  of  two  squara;  ■ 
miMcellaneous  provisions  are  then  given. 

The  chapter  on  wmple  equations  requite*  do  p 
description  ;  many  of  the  examples  arv  gcomtlni 
Given  the  sides  of  a  triangle  to  find  the  perpendia 
the  chapter  on  quadratic  equations  the  weli-tan 
are  given,  and  some  cubic  and  biquadratic  eqoilit 
cial  cases  of  course)  are  solved  by  complcitioa  oftt 
and  squares.  The  two  roots  are  mentioned,  wfanj 
and  it  is  said, '  people  do  not  approve  an  abwhiti ) 
number,'  on  wiiich  the  commentators  speak  asif  ll 
five  roots  were  seen,  but  not  admitted-  The  pi 
the  right-angled  triangle  is  proved  in  a  twofold  wi 
by  the  simileritv  of  the  right-angled  trian^es  fa 
the  perpendicular  on  the  hypotheniut!  to  the  «tel 
one  another  r  next,  by  the  method  called  lodki 
article  Hvpothknvsb.  Various  of  the  propos 
Euclid's  second  book  are  proved.  In  the  chapter  i 
tions  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  questii 
I  of  the  determinate  and  indeterminate  kind  • 
sidered.  In  the  next  chapter  are  considered  tht  n 
ttc  +  6j*  =  ^ ;  {X  ■{■  y)'  +  (x  +  ff)'  =  2i* 
ai*  —  &c'  =  y";  x— y  =  v*,  x'  +  y'-ir':  ■«» 
nod  is  the  sum  of  a  progression   continued  la  i 

Scriod  tripled,  its  first  term  being  three  and  tk  o 
ifierence  two  ;'  ai*  +  by*  =  v*  and  ax*  -~  6/+  1 
jf  +  y  =  v'  and  a:  +  !/  =  i^i  j^+y*-i-/jf  =  i 
aw  +  yp  -1- 1  =  «" ; 


le  solution  by  making  a  solution  of  y'  =  ax'  +  b  give  _ 
solution  of  «'  =  uj< +6».  It  amounts  to  the  following 
theorem :  if  p  and  q  be  one  set  of  values  of  x  and  y  in 
y"  =  oj*  -1-  6,  and  j/  and  q'  the  same  or  another  set,  Ihcn 
gp  +p^  and  apf'  +  ^q'  are  values  of  r  and  y  in  y'  = 
cii,''-!-^,  TVom  this  it  is  obvious  that  one  solution  of 
y  =  (U*  +  1  may  be  made  to  give  any  number,  and  that  if, 
taking  b  at  pUasure,  y"  =  nj*  +  i*ean  be  solved  so  that 
.r  and  y  are  divisible  by  6,  then  one  preliminary  solution 
of  y"  =  ajr"  -(■  1  can  be  found.  Another  mode  of  trying  for 
solutions  is  the  combination  of  the  preceding  with  the 
C^u/iani,  as  follows  : — I.el  ys^.x  =  p,  satisfy  y'  =03^  +  b: 
then  solve  f=  +  q  =  bw,  and 


y+37+3  =  r'.  y-a^-l-3  =  ic',y'-J-i'-4«)' 
3^  +  12=u',  ^xy~x=}?.  and  c -|- w -(-/  +  «  + 
=  «*;  a^-|-y*-l-l  =  (',  3^-y"+  \  =  a',j.'^^- 
anda'-y*-  I  =  h^;  3x-l- 1  =  p*  and  Or  +  I  =i 
-fl=(j'and  3^■■'+  l  =  «i";  21*- 2/ H-3  =  Hurf 
3y«+3  =  u^;  i"  -  a  =  6y  ;  j^  -  6  =  5y ;  Sn- +Si 
■LB-^Sy  +  2  =  xy;  vwjcy  =  20  (u -f-u- -^^ +j  ; 
4-j^-fy"-f  ly  =  (23  -  :r  -y)';  4r-h3jf+J. 
2  av  =  58  -  lOj:  -  14y. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  has  also  given  the  algebra  of  Bo 
gupta,  being  a  chapter  of  the  Brehme-sphutt-sddl 
It  contains  the  operations  of  algebra,  barter,  inturt 
gression,  plane  geometrical  questions  (the  ratio  a 
ciroumference  to  the  diameter  is  called  3  forpnctjci 
iJ\Q  for  more  accuracy),  and  many  of  the  nort  n 
anplications  of  arithmetic,  as  in  the  Lilivrati.  Ak 
Ciittaca,  Hmpte  and  [[Uadratic  equatioDs,the  imklm 
eauation  ^-=03.^+6,  and  miscellaneous  prableW. 
whole  of  tills  algebra  is  contained  in  Colebrooke'i'Alj 
with  Arilhmelic  and  Mensuration,  from  the  Ssue 
Brahmegupta  and  llliascara,'  London,  1817.  ^ 
Taylor,  in  181G,  published  at  Bombay  a  transliboai 
]j|iwati  from  tht;  Persian,  with  an  appendix  on  Ibc 
in  which  arilhmelic  is  now  taught  in  Hindu  scbmli 
(London,  1813}  Mr.  Edward  St'rachcy  pubtiiJud  » 

Srt  of  the  Viga-Ganila,  also  from  the  PefsisD.«il 
ivjs'a  notes.  It  remains  to  mention  that,  by  tbt  o 
which  were  made  from  the  Surya  Siddhania,  it  l| 
that  the  Hindu  arithmetic  of  sines  was  mon'  pedK 
could  be  gathered  fiom  what  is  said  of  the  m 
finding  chords  in  the  liliwati.  'Ttiey  had  a  tabic  ol 
calculated  by  the  method  of  second  difference!  fo 
31*  from  0°  to  OU' ;  and  among  ll)eir  astronomicsl 
this  table  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ti 
(/Cm  0)  =  COBu  (/a.  (Delanibro,  Atlron.  Aac^  i 
The  minimum  of  trigonoiuetrical  formulse  whidiDi 
allows  them  (and  he  never  grants  them  i 


«(C'-h- 


Wil!  : 


.(n^y 


siu'a:  -1-  cos-j-  =  1,  sin  30°  =  i.  Mn  00'=  *  ^ 
sin'iA  =  itl-cosA,; 
but  how  they  were  to  find  out  a  theorem  equiv 
.l«sinr=  -4  sin' J  .1  .r  sin  a-,  with  only  tliis  an 
IbrmulFP,  he  does  not  say. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  but  a  small  part  ofth 
did  body  of  algebra  into  Europe.  Tile  work  of  Moh 
bcn-Musa,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Dr.  Host 
translation  to  have  had  an  Indian  oriffin  ^and  in 
one  now  questions  that  origin),  contains  merely  tin 
quwlnitic  equationa  of  the  detennioate  kind,  ap] 


r 


.  of  DioplMnttu  i*  Bigi«  lixliiui  in  iU  character, 

■ntAely  ol  Uiow  probleoiB  whicli  Mf  thertrnrv 

tkanline,  noniolj-.  intejcof  wlutiotii  of  indetcr- 

lliaiw.    It  it,  to  All  uptHzftnncv,  a  ptui  i>f  llie 

^lt*,usulariB  rt*  uontenti  to  Mmu  of  IliecliLw?* 

I  which  Itll  Ibo  two  loKl  rhftplontdfthc  Vum 

rittted  inta  tbiil  strict  and  coiWECutWe  im)d«  uf 

Bn  which  thetirrekm&theniatioLiiiiii'tbrluiiRloly 

r  dbpeiMwl  with.    But,  wliLIv  e^rKnlin^  to  the 

hn  olgtlirnutt  full  cmiit  for  the  Mipvriur  tiom- 

Irb  modi!  of  exjmiilion.  every  cumpantoii  coo- 

B  and  more  in  theimpTesflionlhat  tboHliulii  ws« 

Vi  nhclhrriTti  eoTifidfr  the  probable  mnt  of  the 

Analffcbnuti.  or  the  coDtentiut'  the  buok  itiel!',  il 

;  to  come  to  any  other  fonclusioa.    "Hie  oxtrava- 

iaor))ailly,nndlhsn>BcttcincBt>icilbylhRwntine« 

tae,  hav«  lett  do  medium  opinioii  upon  Uiudu  ui- 

Heonclusionsftiundeil  onthemo«tMbcrvieiv»gf 

H'the  moit  umial  moden  of  chronnlof^al  r«n«on- 

Bbh  entirely  kept  out  of  irifcht.   In  both  our  sus- 

jhKspectlo  antieni  mtereoucve  bvlween  the  two 

uiulj',  that  the  lodiaiu  received  wme  uitiiinomy 

the  time  of  Ilipparchii*  luid  I*Ialemy.  and  coin- 

1  aome  aJ);ebni  which  was  finnlly  nvHlemUiied  by 

in,  we  think  wo  derive  tome  Kup'rort  IVom  the 

bich  th«  Grecian  kingdom  <a  Ikctria  yta*  in 

That  principality  wiu  governed  and  partly 

jf  Oreetu  at  a  time  when  the  dincoveriM  of 

miut  have  beta  in  the  htindii  of  Greek  nxtro* 

"those  of  any  country;  and  to  put  a  difficulty 

Bactrian  drvelM  knowing  of  Hipparchu^  i& 

Rtronger  one  in  the  wav  of  Hinmui  having 

maliou.    Again,  thougn  it  is  po«db]e  Ih&t 

have  tauglit  alg«bra  to  Greeks  in  Bacliia. 

Mihle  that  Ihe  latter  could  liave  L-oouuiuiicated 

funner,  ainoe  Bavtria  ceawd  to  be  a  Giccion 

ttKMit  l-tO  hj:.  i  nnd  Diophantns,  though  his  time 

IWR,  ban  never  been  M;mpniied  to  have  lived  till 

■ee  cenluri«!t  alter  the  Cliritfian  wra-    Gmnllnj, 

likely  enough,  that  Greeks  remiiined  In  Baclna 

'  government  wax  overthrown  by  the  Scylliiani, 

they  retiuDod  Ihe  knowledge  of  Grecian  arts; 

nloQ  that  the  dcsremUntx  of  these  tame  Oreebj 

\  time  incorporated  with  Ibe  Hindu  rove  alter 

ilya  had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Scythiam, 

luhed  s  government  nliicb  was  likely  enough  to 

I  nmaining  Greeks  of  Bactrta.  and  more  particu- 

leamed  among  them — tlii^  though  a  reasonable 

T  the  Irammiiuion  from  Greece  to  India  of  the 

'  of  Hipparchus,  gives  no  cUie  whatever  to  that 

;Bbra,     Colebtooke's  researches  give  a  chain  of 

I  writer*  who  aie  cited,  each  by  tiis  successor, 

I'fSin  (even  upon  his  cnulious  mode  of  estima- 

ic  very  lime  when  Diophantus  probably  wrote ; 

ippose  anything  like  an  immeiLute  and  dliect 

w  of  a  Greek  wiiting  to  India,  and  an  imme- 

iTRtion  and  exteo«ian  of  its  results,  is  to  start 

MM*  which  out  only  beara  on  the  face  of  it  Ihe 

fhleh  it  is  to  serve,   but  pays   far  too   high   a 

'  to  the  natives  of  India,  whether  as  recipients 

')c<L(«  of  others  or  as  extendun  of  Ihvir  own. 

dimcully  in  the  way  of  our  own  opinion  as 

and  that  not  a  taall  one :  why  did  not  Ihe 

Greek,  obtain  Ihe  Indian  jirinciole  of  local 

iralion  at  the  same  time  na  he  learnt  their 


„  1  atate  of  acience  in  India  is  generally  re- 

i  1^  0«n(il  downwanli,  to  bt:  at  a  low  rbb. 

I  ik  atwrled,  can  even  pri^diet  the  time 

1  atill  fewer  undenland  Ihe  rules  by 

In  tliu,  Ihe  assert  ion  of  U  Genii],  Davis, 

,  uncontradicted  by  Culebrooke.  we  thuuld 

JepoBcd  implicitly  to  rely,  had  it  not  been  for  a 

lUsbcd  hi  our  own  day  {Mem.  jiria'ic  Soe.,  vol. 

'.  \Vhi»h,  of  the  Mntlnu  t:ivil   Eitatihshmenl. 


ifindu  Qundrature  uf  the  Circle.'    If  any  i 
W  w)w  not  known  to  im  bad  uroply  publiti 


ihed 


bin  own  authority,  we  ihould  have  liad 

it  was  neither  more  doc  tewi  than  a  clever 

i«  publubed,  nilh  the  Sanscrit  at  fiill  h'ji^h, 

\Th  at  the  Society  wliiuli  u  bed  able  to  judge 


The  anllMir  begiai  bv  "■  - 
(111*  AryaWiaUj-am,  "i  ; 

in  nhicK  he  nic^tioii>  :i.  ;]  in  a  manner 

which  places  bim  al  tl'  <  '.'■>  Inlertoon* 

jectnre,  namely,  at  tin'  i:iiry.    Hen  ho 

gives  Ihe  circumfervnit  nf  Ihi'  tiicl.'  ni  ^l-l-tlUlimM  ill 
diameter.    Mr,  Whish  Uien  tnentions  three  wurkt : 

1.  The  TanlM  &ingra/ia  of  Tnlaculatlura.  who,  by  Inc 
own  (latdTtipnt.  thai  ot  lii«  eommentalora,  Hnd  tlw  cmvnl 
consent  of  the  learned  in  Malabar,  wrote  in  a.D.  IBOL 

a  The  Corona  PudAaii,  by  Palhumitaa  Soma  Y«Ji. 
whiyv  grandson  was  (when  thi-  papgr  wa»  written ;  il  wm 
read  before  the  Society  in  1832;  alive  in  hii  Mveittwth 
year;  wrill6n  in  1733. 

3.  The  Sadrattiamalah,  by  Sancara  Vnrraa,  ynuogt^r  bro- 
ther nf  the  rajrih  ot  Oadattanadu.  near  TellichTry  \  1t02>. 

In  the  'ninira  Sanffraha  it  isnluled  that  I(M3Wd^TiiM 
bv  'J32\S  is  Uie  circumference  nhen  the  djamitcr  in  nnHr. 
thi*  give.  S-MUMMlBaa,  nnd  is  correct  1o  the  ninth 
decimal  place  inclusive.  He  adds  the  ratio  Dt'Mcttu*,3SA 
to  113  |fQrAi>nA.TV]ui],  which,  on  the  suppofjljon  »f  lita 
havinf^  borrowed  it  from  European  books,  found  it*  wajr  to 
India  in  !»&  tliiui  Itolf  a  cenJury.  Nothing  so  cumot  ai 
bis  first  klatemenl  exialeil  in  Europe  before  Vibta. 

In  the  Handwork  are  Tif  we  use  the  meaning  if  TdOW 
uniformly  cslablishcdj  Ibe  following  approxinialiatu:— 


1      1 


"ndi  last  is  very  correct :  three  terms  nnd  (he  final  eAr- 
reclion  ^ve  '7K>3:  six  terms  and  the  convcliofl  eiw 
-7IB398.    Then  follows 


'=^■2.(1--  + 


3,3^5.3' "^7.3'" 


16""  l'+4,l       :V+4^^5'+4.5 


/     I  I 


8~2'-l  ^ff-l^lO'-l^"-** 

»     I    f    I     ,     1  1  1 

The  Carana  Padhati,  beMdes  Kime  of  Uie  senca  nlimult 
menlioned,  ^ves 


:tan- 


the  tangent  is  not  named,  being  called  une4-cosine. 

Tile  Sadialaamalii/i  gives  some  series,  ami  also 
3'1413tiaa035e97«32t  for  an  approximation  to  «,  Tliis 
last  work,  being  written  tn  our  own  dn}-,  retuirca  no 
remark  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  staggering  abscition  tliat  worln 
written  in  1606  and  1733  give  scries  which  not  only  wen.' 
not  known  in  Europe  at  thoie  periods,  but  must  have  b«in 
discovered  by  something  answering  to  Ihe  integral  cal- 
culus. On  tnis  *poiiit  we  must  suspend  our  opinion  till 
these  works  are  puhliihed,  wilJi  such  an  account  of  ttam 
as  may  command  belief  In  their  being  the  ganuine  pioduu- 
tions  of  the  time  at  which  they  pmfesi  to  liavo  been 
written:  but  if  wc  grant  them  exjslence  at  all,  Ihev  we 
enough  to  show  Uuit  there  has  been,  in  Malabar  at  least, 
knowledKe  enough  to  enable  the  posseaors  to  uvuil  tlicm- 
selves  ol  Ihe  results  of  modem  European  malhrmafica. 
Mr.  Whish  asserts  that  the  invontion  of  these  inflnite 
cries  uHglnatiHl  in  Mftlahur,  and  lliat  tJicy  are  not '  cv«ii 
)  tliis  da;^  known  to  Iho  etulnnrd  of  the  range  of  Ghauts 
hich  divides  that  country  Ihmi  the  cuunlri«a  of  Maduia, 
Cnimlnlore,  and  Mysore.'  This  by  itself  avenu  to  us  tn 
fovonr  the  prenumplion  that  they  wore  intioJuced  from 
Europe  at  acomuiu^lively  recent  neiiod.  \Vi- rathrr  suipei't 
Vui..XXVt.-iU 
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thilt  Le  Geiitil,  wlio  was  in  tlic  southern  pai-is  of  the  Deccaii 
ill  170:),  and  who  iisod  every  means  to  inirratialc  himscll', 
that  he  mi^jjlit  proeure  a  knowledjije  of  the  native  astrono- 
niieal  proet'S:»es,  in  whieh,  much  ajcainst  the  will  of  the 
Ihahninis,  he  sueeended  by  the  aid  of  a  Tamul  Christian — 
may  have  been  tlu*  eonimunieator  of  bcveral  of  these 
sfiies,  and  that  Catholic  niihsionaiies  may  have  ffiven  the 
rest.  All  writeis  admit  that  the  Hindus  are  apt  to  assij^n 
a  irreater  anticiuitv  to  fheir  methods  and  writini^s  than 
really  heloni^s  to  them,  as  indeed  is  evident  enough  from 
their  a^tronomical  periods.  This  desire  on  tht-ir  part 
M'l-ms  to  have  been  met  in  Kurope  by  a  determination  to 
(K'liy  their  writini^s  any  antiipiily  whatever:  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  mere  desire  to  ai)pi*ar  an  exceedinirly 
ant  lent  nation  is  itsulf  a  eon^equenee  of  tlie  feelini^  that 
theiv  is  already  a  considerable  antiquity  to  boast  of.  The 
r'hinese  and  Hindus,  who.-^e  system  has  certainly  lasted 
louirer  than  that  of  anv  other  countries  with  which  we  are 
:iC(jiiainted,  are  ])reeisely,  oi'  all  the  people  on  the  face  of 
the  eartli,  tho.^e  who  mo?,!  desire  to  have  their  knowledc^e 
(;f  all  kinds  considered  as  more  antient  than  it  really  can 
be  shown  to  be. 
VICiAX,  LK.  [Gard.] 
VKII-yVANO.    [.MoiiTAiiA.] 

A'lGI'LlUS,  a  (leaciui  of  the  church  (»f  Home,  happened 
to  be  at  C'on-tantin()])le  when  Tluodoia,  wife  of  the  em- 
pi'ior  .TviMiuian,  determineil  to    dipo>e    Pope    Syheiius, 
V. lu)    hail   ineuired    her  dispka>uie  for  rea-ons  not  very 
clearlv  ascertained.     Ana>la>iu>  Hibliothecarius  >avs  tliat 
S\lverii'.s  had  refused  tu  reiuMate  in  the  st-e  of  Con-itan- 
liimjjle  the  ])atriarch  Anthimus,  who  had  been  de]»o>ed 
tlirouu'h  the   inlhuiuce   of  Pope  Ai^ajietvis   1.,  the  preile- 
cessor  of  Sylverius.  on  the  charire  of  herc'^y.     A  chari,^' 
wa'i  broviirlit  aLrain-t  Sylverius  of  haviuLC  helil  corres])i)nd- 
ir.ei!  v.itij  the  CuMh-i,  who  were  besieirini;  Uonie.  a.d.  7)',i7 ', 
u;  v-n    whieh    Pivii-arius,    who    commanded    in    that    city, 
;irre>1id  SvlNeri'i*-.  sl,ip|-,i-l  liiin  i»f  his  poutifieal  irarments, 
a;;il  l)aiii.-lud   hiui    -o   P;itai;i   iu   Asia   Minor.      IJi-lisarius 
then,  aceoidiuix  to  the  in-tm.-tioiN  whieh  lu*  had  recei\ed 
from  Theodoia,  ordei'eil  tlii'   clerL'V  of  lloine  to  priK'eed  to 
;i  lu-w  election,  MiiTu'e^tiiiir  at   the  >anie  time  the   dt'aeon 
Vi'/ilius,  who  had  been  inlri^niintr  with  the  eouii.  of  Con- 
slanti:iople,  as  the  iitteM  candidate.     Vii^ihuN  wa>  acec^rd- 
i.iirly  elected  m  Ninember,  ."i^T,  and  he  soon  after  repaired 
to  lionie.  will  re  he  was  installed  in  his  >ee  throuirh  the 
inlhu'iier  of  lielisuvir.s.   IIi>  election  ho\\  ever  was  i;enerally 
hulked  up.on  a---  havinuf  been  forccl  and  unlawl'uK  and  the 
hi>it')iiaij>  of  the  ( 'hureh  eon;  iiUr  him  as  an  intruder  as  lom^ 
as  S\  !vi-i  iu-i  Ii\  ed.   ^'lL:iliu^  is  -aid  hy  some  to  have  aLTreed 
with  Tiu'Oilora  to  ujcct   the  Council  of  (.'haleidon,  and  to 
lA'erivi*  init)  his  communion  Anthiinu>,  Theodosius,  bi-^hop 
«'f  .'Vlexandria,  and  others  who  entertained  Kutychian  doc- 
trines.   J.ibeiatJis  Diaconus  and  Pai;;i  quote  letleiii  of  Vij^i- 
huM  in  ])ioof  of  his  connivance  at  the>e  doctrines.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  p;iid  a  Iriiire  sum  of  money  to  Theodora  \o  ol)- 
lain  his  eleelion.     In  the  year  iiiJS  Sylverius,  who  had  bi-en 
sent  back  to  Italy  bvthe  enn)eror  .Iu>tinian  to  be  tried  von- 
cerninxr  liis  allei^ed  Irea-ou,  ilieil :  Procopius  ^ays  that  he 
was  put  to  death  ]»y  order  tu"  Antonina,  the  wife  o['  Heli^a- 
lius:  otheis  sa\  that  he  wa>  Marved  to  death  in  the  island 
iif  l*()n/a  by  order  of  Viirilius,  who  after  his  death  remained 
undi>jiuted"  ])o>scs.'.or  of  the  scv'  of  Rome.     Viirilius  has 
been   since  ireiieially  acknowli-dijeil   as  lejxitimate   ))ope 
from  the  date  of  his  predecessor's  death.     From  that  time 
al,-o  Viirilius  showed  himself  less  docile  to  the  cajuices  of 
the  couii  of  CvMiMantinuple  :  lie  maintained  the  authority 
«if  the  Couneil   of  Chalcedoii,  and  he   even  incurred  the 
di-|i!«aMUe  of  .liistini-.m  brc;iuse  he  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  liuojoiTical  opinions  t)f  that  emjieror. 

In  ihe  year  51.")  Viohu'*  lell  Rome  for  Sicily,  from 
whence  he  mmi*  s  ipplif>  to  Pome  diuin*^  the  subsecpient 
sieirc  of  that  citv  b\  the  Goths  uniler  TtitiliLs.  In  the  year 
r)l7  Viirilius  repaiied  to  (*oM>i:int;no]de  at  the  retpiest  of 
.Ju>tinian.  who  was  warml\  enu'a'-Ceil  in  n  theoloi;ical  eon- 
troveisy,  whieh  is  kin>wn  iu  ^'hureh  hi'^loiy  by  the  name  of 
the  *tluee  chajitei's.'  ViL'iliiiv  alter  irmaiiiini:  at  Cou- 
stt.nt:noi)le  for  some  years.  wa«.  obliiri-d  to  t scape  fiom  the 
wraih  of  the  emjK'ior  to  CbalciIoTi,  wh»-re  he  took  refnire 
in  a  saurtua:\,  a.m.  .V/2.  In  ilie  follow ini;  year  Ju-tinian 
convoked  a  irnui  id  eouncil  at  ( 'oiwtautinople,  chieily  to 
decitle  upon  the  (jiu-'ion  of  the  '  thii-e  chapter>.' or,  in 
other  woids,  to  eondeuin  eiitain  contro\crsial  writinj^s  cf 
tJuvo  bJsilwjys  cf  liiu  ]>ivcedi!i^  century,  Tiilopoke  of 


Mopsiicstia,  Ibas  of  Edcfu^,  and  THEODfiRinrs.  VipJai 
who  considered  those  ^vritings  to  be  orthodox.  rfl.^itg 
condemn  them,  and  for  this  he  was  banished,  witr.  t^ 
bishops  of  his  own  opinion,  to  the  island  uf  Pincc>':nfs& 
from  which  he  wa**  recalled  in  55-1,  at  the  ursrcnt  e-itftc? 
of  the  clergy  of  Home,  supported  by  the  interc»*«-«  // 
Justinian's  successful  general  Narues.  Meantime  'v 
Council  of  Constantinople  had  condemned  th#  "ihm 
chapters,'  and  its  decision  was  now  sanctioned  by  riniroi. 
alter  which  Justinian  permitted  him  to  return  to  I'liv.  i>q 
his  way  to  Rome  by  sea,  Vigilius  landed  at  S}:^'-3*. 
where  he  died  of  the  stone,  of  which  he  had  been  »jtftnrf 
for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  Vt-nr  of  hU  L-vjikc 
pontilicate.     He  was  succeeded  by  Peliii^ius  I. 

(Muratori,  Annali  iC  Italiuy  and  the  authonties  \'.\m\i 
quoted.'. 

VIGNO'LA,  GIA'COMO  HAROZZI,  a  very  emij^: 
Italian  architect,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mtKli*m  iu'ii.- 
ritics  in  his  art,  was  born  in  15U7.  at  N'isrnola,  in  iJie  tf.r.- 
torv  of  IModena,  whence  he  derives  the  name  by  vliicbbf 
is  more  ijfeneially  mentioned  than  ))y  liis  family  lipp^'V 
tion.  Giacomo  was  the  only  child  o^  bis  parej:t».  .:■.!  fy 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  at  an  early  a:re  tr:-iv;. 
dependent  upon  his  mother,  llavjiiir  inaTi:JW\J  -iMi- 
taste  for  drawini;,  he  was  sent  l>y  lier  at  a  S'UitA.'  it-  -^.Z':  'v 
IJoloirna  to  study  paintintr,  but  he  made  &o  ve:y  lii'i«  fn»- 
ijress.  that  he  determined  to  abandon  it  and  ajiji'v  '  :n>l: 
to  architecture,  a  study  he  had  been  led  to  tiy  *;ii'u:  p<"- 
spective,  in  which  he  liad  discovered  principle*  ird  T^^^ 
tical  rules  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  scienc-^*  wt.>\rr 
nently  usel'ul.  He  now  set  out  for  Rome  in  ordv-r  t»  aikf 
himself  acquainted  with  antient  arcliitectiire  by  i\.i,i::ncf 
the  vaiious  remains  in  that  city  ;  and  allerward^hr  di* 
a  series  of  drawinirs  of  them'  for  an  academy  or  i-.b- 
tectural  society  which  was  at  the  time  ju>t  W»a':-.ji3id 
under  the  auspices  of  several  persons  ttf  rank.  1:  tU 
meantime,  or  pre\iouslyto  bein«r  so  employid.  ht  &: 
'  supiuated  himself  by  paintinir.  What  was  the  Ic?.:ll(f 
j  his  tir>t  residence  at  I^me  is  not  known,  buT  i*  of-iLi 
I  hardly  have  been  one  of  many  years,  becatiM*.  RheJ  ij?. 
,  he  accompanied  Primaticcio  to  Viaiiee,  where  he  rrcaiiH 
two  years,  durini;  which  he  made  several  nic-dels  ar.u  u»- 
siirns  for  Francis  I.,  none  of  which  how^vtr  wrrr  '.l^ 
cuted,  owincr  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  pu]>lii-  *ftfi 
The  <. 'bateau  C'hambord  indeed  has  been  erroneoualv  *!> 
bnted  to  him,  but  it  was  erected  houiewliat  earlu-r.ENii 
of  a  very  di  tie  rent  character  from  any  of  li  is  work*. 

On  retnrnimr  to  Italy  he   fixed  Himself   for  a'^SifMfi 
T3oloij:na,  where  in  comj)etition  with  many  otlu  ii'  he  nu^ 
desiirns  for  the  farade  of  San  Petronio/in  whicli  hr  rt- 
deavonred   to   combine    the   antique,  or  rattier  the  t\* 
founded  upon  its  orders,  with  the  Gothic  of  the  orsrJ- 
fabric  :  but,  ils  not  unfrccpiently  hajM>eii>  under  >uvh  s- 
cumstances,  neither  his  nor  any  of  tlie  other  de5.ii:r.»  »t^ 
ado])ted,  for  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  nothmtr.     Ht  ^m 
however  emijioyed  u])t)n  various  works   in  that   c;'y.  *:i 
ainouir  them  arc  the  Casa  lJi)cchi    no  verj-  fa\ourab!tij*- 
cimen  of  his  ta^te,  as  he  was  obliged  to  comply  wiihUJt 
of  the  prtq)netor  ,  alterations  of  the  Hank  or  'l'hai.jr.:K 
•NaviLclio,*  or  canal   leadini^  to  Fenara,  and  the  Pi.UR' 
Isolani  at  Minerbio.  at  a  short  distance  from  Holo^na.  !fc 
poorly  were  his  services  for  the  work  of  the  Naviflio  it- 
comi»ensed,   that    on   its   beinjr    completed    he   To^'k  w 
leave  of  IJoloirna  and  went  to  Piacenza,  >\hcxo  he  df*icr<^ 
the  ducal  jialace,  leavinij:  however  the  iniildin!:  of  it  :eCtf 
son  Giacinto.     It  wa.s  ))erhaps  about  tliis  ]U'rioi!  \\'.%i>c 
erecteil  the  church  at  Maz/ano,  the  Madonna  dcich  Acce* 
at  As.sisi,   the   chapel  of  San  Fmncesco   at   PtrusTia,  fc*: 
other  structures  in  various  ])arts  oi  Italy,  the  precise  ^x'J* 
of  which  arc  unknown.     During  the  }Kintifi cat e  o:' J  iLl* 
III.  (iri.'iO-U^   he  was  introduced   by    his    friend  (iic.-rk 
Vasasi  to  that  pope,  who  had  known  him  while  lecu'f  ii 
Holoirna,  ami  who  appointed  him  his  architect.     Brt.»fc* 
the  dire<-tion   of  the  Trevi  acpieduct,  his  new  patron  iz* 
ployed  him  almost  immediately  on  the  \ ilia  lor  hiaiaci 
calfcd  *La  Papa  Giulio.'or  '  Villa  Giulia.'     This  hxA  ht> 
always  been  rejjarded  as  a  superior  piece  of  architec:u3t 
and  ^it  forms  the  subject  ofasj)lendid  atlas  vuhime.  pub- 
lished  by  the  architect  Stem,  m  I7H8:  nevertheltrs*  it » 
difficult  to  account   for  its  celebrity,  there  bein^  hlti*  t» 
a«lmiie.  or  that  is  striking,  except  the  picturesque  am:<rf- 
me  lit  ami  ellect  of  the  inner  cortile  and  its  seuiici.'X'UJr 
lo^'L,au :  it  is  bei»ides  a  mere  *  casino/  both  sniftll  and  is- 


r 
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VMi  f«niaip»iial  in  uhn,  and  prea«BtJne  a 
led  iipun  Ml  cijuallv lady  mbMrncturc  oitsr 
BM  form.    Yer.  ivIUiuu^  ruffieuntiy  tUldy, 


lf(lu.,;Uv-    IlKi    Uini»i(iu,ll    [>,lttM.]l.)  th.-ll    riltl,. 

nu  ftre  uurroet,  tb»f  Imva  no  pwtjc.iitiu  clwnK--l«r. 
MmpMtiiDa  U  lUii'tfauiK  Iml  tDwUrl/;,  (iv  tu  uf- 
!  Willi  th^  cpiril  uitl  ijittiu  uf  Ibeiuitiq^iK'     TIjl 
Nil>l«  iLtlic  cntiiu  tbo  urdcr U  Rptienr  i«-i 
pMltiniint  unniMiiltig.    In  tuch  ouoi  ]'.<■■■' 
ed  reiiuUtioT)  ol'  a  waib  gMerdly  si' 
ad  (Mkn  thiol  nine  nxaimnalion  into  nn^ 
Ijrba  Ukcu  lipnnlntit;  acctuiUnKlySltii. -,->»..' 
^IdinittB  vtny  AneoiniwtJi.-  lurain.aii  dom  Iikv^uu 
AdLT  Did  dsalh  pf  Julius  ViKnola  fbiind  a 
111   lu   )iia   Tii-]ihi:w   Itic   CnrtliiioJ   AliEXAiiditr 
ir  whoni  lie  trailed  hiN  chel' d'oBuvre,  the  ceJ«- 
ux  at  CatiramlH,  a  iii>iKn>ftc«nt  odiflc*  or  mry 
vhtradicr,  U  lieiog  a  misiuru  of  mililaiy  and  civil 
■  '       '  '  'a  lofly 

tviTftM* 

ly.Uicrt 
.  seihins  iMlh  luiupiili  aiul  monoloiious  ia  Ita 
milinv.  ipVithin  ii>  a.  circular  eortile  with  open  i»ai- 
traailiu^  wllJi  nlarh  ull  the  principuJ  loouu  idi- 
^  iioiHinunlcat«,  and  hut  for  «lui:ta  iiivj  wDuld  bn 
lenghDirrt  tii  wch  ntticr.  llie  magnificcnM  af 
9i]r  (yuurivlvKl  ithlfflr  in  tbc  I'nxoots  and  aI>i«i 
I  with  which  tbe  wuJ)«  aiul  ccilings  of  the  apart- 
Tv  doounilud,  and  at  which  a  vory  eiicumatatitinl 
u*  bvru  f^vifo  by  Viuari  m  liU  life  of  Tiiddi>u 
,  th«  prinrapai  ani»L  cmpioyvd  upon  thrro. 
„  on  Uui  part  of  n-hiim  he  had  b«fn  conuilird 
tn  thu  dHign*  fiii  tba  Ktcarial,  would  williiiglj' 

BiJCed  Bnrcixzi  In  liis  Inimrdialc  arrricc,  hiit  tho 
eimiHl  himMti  vn  the  tvOn  of  advanvvd  m^c 
mUy.  ami  hi*  havinf  nlno  undcrtakon  the  fuwr- 
w.  irf  the  Work*  at  W.  I'di^r"*.  nn  the  death  of 
Ai>K«Io  riOB4).  He  Ikvrfforti  remained  at  Rumr, 
t  died,  .filly  7th.  1S73. 
^^"u  tuainly  Icmled  to  confer  on  Vigonla  ihc  celr- 
iJovs  Ihrooghout  Europe  is  liii '  Treatitit- 
.  n.' which  ho*  hccn  mcciTcd  u  an  nulli 
Uwfn ;  but  thoui^h  it  ha>  bei-n  nf 
hit  haa  don«  knjurTtotlu!  art.  it  Winu;  huponmUe 
ntvarioty  miiilit  nave  been  produci-^  in  r^rard 
r  had  arcbiledB  hec^ti  It-D  to  treat  lUea  b*  frrc-Jy 

Krta  of  dirtii^,  iDalead  of  tyiiiK  thcniselve»  down 
M,  which  aiier  ai\  at«  nr'liltl*  nup,  inaimucb  ta 
t  aevure  any  further  mtrit.  Or  Vi:;nolH'>  own 
s.  th«  best  uollectioii  a  thai  entilitd  '  (liuvna 


JLES,  ALPHONSE  DES.  wm  dcacended  from  a 

t  family  of  srtrat  anlitjujty  in  Lafii^educ,  whur« 

"Sn.  at  Iha  t'Mtfwi  of  Anbuo,  a«h  "October.  iWtl. 

MB  d«*l^ud  by  tii.1  father  fur  the  military  pro- 

tA  pr^fttriuir  the  ohurch,  he  went  lltniui;h  the 

^JjB^  flint  at  tinacva.  find  thefl  at  .Snnmiir,  alter 

kpeat  Mine  lime  m  Eiij(hmd.     HelurninK  homv 

I  bacame  niinisttr  at  Aubai^  and  after  lonit^ 

iak.  nharv  hn  ivmaincd  titi  the  rc*ocation  of  the 

^aatea  in   IttlS.    tie  then  retutid  to  Gcnetn, 

M  a  time  h«  removed  toa  church  in  Berlin,  and 

A  of  Biandsnbur^ ;  bnt  whiui  the  Rnyal  Socioly 

raa  fbuodnl  in  lirai.  beini;  uhaaen  one  of  the  fint 

tad  invited  on  the«ug(c«iitioD  ori.cilmilftotakt? 

.ddcnee  in  thai  citv,  he  rrlumcd  thiliier.  nnd 

oio1«l  mininterof  llie  neigh boiuing  church  nf 

,  bt  remained  lher«  till  his  death,  at  t)i«  ai^  of 

itr.  on  the  S4th  of  Jnlv.  1?'H.    Dci  Viipioles  ii. 

WOT  of  many  gjapen  in  (lie  *  Munioin  of  Ibe  Hcvynl 

y  ofBtTlin.'  and  in  the  penodiral  Jotirual  called  the 

olhiciuv  German iquo.'  of  which  hv  became  one  of 

liloia  10  171 1 ;  bul  hin  principal  work  i*  hia  ■  Chrono- 

]|  liriMOir*  Saintc  Rt  do  HixtoJrea  P.lrancirc*  ie- 

rtio  d'K^typte  jiiiqu'il  la  CaptivitA  dc  BoiiylonG,' 

peered  in  2  vols.  410,,  at  Beriii.,  in  1738,    Cliro. 

IB  the  «Ukly  to  which  he  bad  ^lelly  devoted  kin 


1  nulbonty  ii 


Iwu  old'cullea,  calh-t)  Sau  Svluulnui  and  CWro. 
iielehtated  fur  it*  ma^'iiifici'ul.  bay,  im 
vvitrlil  in  point  of  wwirily  uud  eiitnl. 
r-iiLud  hi*  wuy  into  it  Ml  ' 
■  ),     In   ITttt  tJi«   foi/ 
iiiih  lay  in  wait  tot  ii" 
'..itLTicii,  Kut^oi-vdcd  in  < .' 

.'.lUiintiia  bay,    Tliv  t.' 

liusli-ii  in  1  (Rd,  but  wo*  •borl  I ) 

little  trade  a  now  earrird  on  i:' 

only  by  lew  fun-i^  vtvutuK  i. ' 

tlin  Peninsular  Navij^ion  < 'i-i.  _ 

Ihurtt  on  tlieir  paxaagc  lo  Cadi/..    Tru: 

bK  to  MiSano.  did  not  nxateil  OMM  ii. 

VJOOBS.  NICHOLAS  AYl.WABD,  ««  bora  in  17«7. 
Bt  OIdL.-i)rfiliji,in  thi'i:.JLiii(\  uf  Oul-'.v.  wlivrr  lilbAundy 
had  long  IivmL    Hi'  i  <  '    ,  ,'  ' 

and  nflrrwarda  b-'i^:!.' 
L'nlverwly  ofOxioMi  ■ 
hi*  clasaiciil  and  lit'.' 

ioI8ttJ.of  ■  An  F.ii.,.,.,j  ;.~;..,,  .x>„.  Li 

Poetic  Uecnce.'    lu  lUu  >ciu   lUUl)  Im  i>aa  an  u 
purchaudd  for  him  in  tliv  Giuuadier  GuanV  vii  w 
lent  at  Ihc  aclbn  of  Hnrmin,  in  \hf  early  piut  of  l&li, 
where  he  got  neverdy  wunndi'd.    On  ha  rctnni  tg  Kn^'aad    ' 
he  quitted  tite  army,  and  devoted  hiiuouil'  to  the  otiwy  of 
suolugy,  caiMcially  at  birds  and  in«cctii,     In  both  llieau 
Mibjeebt  he  aeqiured  great  knuwlcd^iv,  luid  fiirmed  ratea- 
Mve  uoUectione,  wliich  he  at  a  eubaei|iienl  pwiud  prtsaal«d 
to  llie  muwum  uf  tlic  Zoolo^col  Sociply.    On  the  dualli 
of  his  lather  he  iuuimjcUuiI  Id  the  family  eatatA.  and,  in 
1832,  Iweamv  the  reprcMntalive  in  parDiuuiutt  uf  Ui« 
borough  uf  Cariaw,  for  which  and  for  tbo  cnunty  of  Culou 
he  cADlinued  to  eit  ualil  Uni  l«muaaLion  of  iii*  tile,  un  tli« 
aithofOdobet,  lt«40. 

AIUioukH  Mr.  Vijturi  ha»  imilcn  no  •nnk  davoted  to 
the  suliileot  of  aooIOKy,  be  liaa  contributed  a  lante  mnulier 
of  vnliiBbIn  papnni  to  the  '  Tinnnaclioni '  of  tbw  I.inuirftii 
Sudety  and  of  ihe  Zoolu^ieal  Sucivly,  and  Urn  lusci*  of 
the  '  Zonlofcical  Journal.'  He  wa*  aa  advorate  w  Ine  eiiv 
cular  or  iiutnary  tyxtnm  of  amia][<itaciil  u  propunndeJ  by 
Mr.  W.  8.  Maelray,  iu  hi*  '  Hurai  EnloBiolonine ;'  nod 
the  two  papers  for  whivh  he  i(  beat  known,  tlie  one  *  Uo 
Ihc  Nntnral  AKniliet  Ibat  conueet  Uie  Ordi-n  and  Faniiliu 
(^'  Blnlo,'  and  the  other,  '  On  the  Arianeemeut  of  tbu 
GrnittA  of  Bird«.'  are  devoted  lo  the  apptiuatioii  of  (hU 

Zttpm  to  onulholoey.  Hit  kiw  un<'  of  lIic  foundcn  of  the 
lolo^iciil  Club  uf  tilt!  Linnceaii  .Society,  Irum  which  i|irtuiK 
ibo  Zoolojiiical  Soi-irtv.  of  wbieb  uicwl^  be  wu  the  tint 
»LtTetarr,  and  thraueti  tti«  whole  gf  lu«  Ufs  he  devotul 
miiL-b  of  ilia  tune  andtalenla  to  ita  iuleresli.  In  lii*  jmpi^ 
h«  did  not  contlne  hiniHelf  lo  one  department  of  sooIoq, 
but  there  aro  many  in  the  '  ZoologieaT  Journal '  and  '  Pro- 
ceeding of  Ihe  Zuo)ot;tcal  tJodetv '  that  attest  hu  acquire- 
menbt  in  lliv  whole  rangie  of  toQio^y.  lie  dii>d  auddflnfy, 
in  the  midst  of  n  u*cful  career,  ami  ha*  left  araont: 
Ihuie  who  knew  liim  a  lively  smam:  of  bin  wortli  aa  a  l^eiul 
and  of  his  talenta  aa  a  man  of  tcteoee. 

H'roemdingi  uf  JJnnitan  Snietij,  May,  l^ll.) 

VIJAOANITA.     (Vh;a<:amta.] 

VUI  ISLANDS  ia  thu  mmc  of  an  extennve  {croup  of 
ialand*  in  llic  Pacific  Ocean,  which  on  our  mnp*  am  caltnl 
Fi(l}i  or  Ketdjee  Lriand».  None  of  Die  largi-f  group*  of 
inland*  ie  lew  known  than  thene,  partly  Iimaum  ttwy  am 
ntiialed  out  of  tlie  common  Lvok  of  venaeLi  and  tn  a  lUii- 
f^rouit  port  uf  the  OL'eun,  and  pailly  on  aceount  of  the 
meat  extent  of  the  gmwa.  Ttiey  ho  liet.wniin  ir>'  (V  and  19" 
S.  tat.  and  between  177'  and  182"  Ii:.  long.,  and  conwat 
properly  of  three  Jtroupn.  The  inoKt  tsaotern  contain*  a 
^eat  number  of  amall  island*,  and  one  nf  euniudo»h)e 
nine.  Ibc  i»land  nf  Lakcrnhn.  Fiitllicr  to  the  w(^  Ibcrc  ia 
a  more  ttxteniiive  eroup,  eimtainini:  icvrmf  !«hnd*oriiwdc- 

tate  aire,  and  a  lari^e  one,  Vijvii""    ■■■  '■ ■'  Vrji     We 

are  nnt  woTl  ecquointed  with  >'-  '  '''Ht  Be- 

thune  found  ulila  river, whiil>  ■  raili.« 

upwarda,  and  which  at  that  ili  >  n  250 

yardi  wide  and  12  leet  deep :   t-  ..-per- 
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ceptible.  The  third  group  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Viji- 
levu,  and  contains  the  large  island  of  Pau  or  Tarkanava, 
mth  several  smaller  ones.  Several  good  harbours  have 
been  visited  by  Europeans ;  the  best  are  at  Rewa,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Viji-levu,  and  at  Libuka,  on  the  island 
of  Ovalan,  west  of  Viji-levu. 

These  islands  seem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  though  no 
active  volcano  has  been  observed,  and  thej  exhibit  that 
irregularity  of  surface  which  is  peculiar  to  islands  of  that 
formation.  Many  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
which  however  has  not  been  determined.  The  climate  is 
hot,  but  not  so  constant  as  it  generally  is  between  the 
tropics,  because  this  group  is  situated  on  the  southern  limit 
of  the  trade-winds,  where  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
are  frequent  and  sudden.  In  August  and  September  the 
thermometer  on  board  the  vessel  varied  between  72°  and 
88°.  The  domestic  animals  are  pigs  and  dogs,  and  the 
wild  animals  are  rats.  There  are  few  kinds  of  birds ;  the 
most  common  are  parrots.  Besides  the  ordinary  objects 
of  agriculture  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  cocoa-nut 
palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane, 
and  sa^o,  Captaiu  Bethune  states  that  rice  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  near  Rewa,  and  he  also  mentions 
maize.  As  these  two  kinds  of  grain  are  not  grown  in  any 
of  the  groups  which  surround  the  Viji  Islands,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  cultivation  on  Viji-levu.  There 
are  many  timber-trees  in  the  forests,  which  cover  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Friendly  6lands  get  the  best  of  their  large  boats  from  these 
islands. 

Tiie  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  200,000  indivi- 
duals. In  the  structure  of  their  bodies  the  inhabitants 
resemble  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  their  languages :  they  evince  a  consider- 
able degree  of  inventive  power  and  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  boats  and  houses,  and  in  making  arms, 
clothes,  wicker-work,  and  earthenware.  They  have  three 
kinds  of  boats :  the  largest,  consisting  of  two  boats  united, 
are  sometimes  50  feet  long,  and  are  used  to  make  voyages 
which  last  several  days.  Many  of  them  are  made  for  sale 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  Rewa  is  a  large  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  which  is  made  with  great  taste,  and  is 
also  an  article  of  export  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  people  who  evidently  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  civilization  are  still  cannibals.  Cap- 
tain Bethune  thinks  that  it  is  done  to  satisfy  their  desire  of 
revenge,  but  the  missionaries  state  that  they  find  that 
human  flesh  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  animals.  They 
state  that  sometimes  banquets  are  given,  at  which  fiity 
human  beings  arc  slaughtered ;  and  add,  that  they  fre- 
quently make  war  on  one  another  for  the  purpose  ol  pro- 
curing prisoners,  who  are  slau/^htered.  In  the  last  few 
years  some  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  islands.  In  1835  two  of  them  passed  from 
llie  Friendly  Islands  to  Lakemba,  and  two  years  aftenvards 
one  of  them  went  to  Rewa ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Bethune's  visit  (September,  1838)  their  labours  had  pro- 
duced little  effect. 

These  islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  American  vessels. 
They  get  there  sandal-wood,  tortoise-sirell,  and  trepang  for 
tlie  Chinese  markets.  Sandal-wood  was  some  years  ago 
very  abundant  on  the  northern  islands,  but  it  is  stated  that 
it  has  lately  become  scarce.  Only  a  small  quantity  of 
tortoise-shell  can  be  obtained,  but  a  great  quantity  of  tre- 
pang is  collected  on  the  banks  near  the  islands.  The 
Americans  bring  guns,  gunpowder,  cochineal,  cotton 
stuffs,  and  iron-ware.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  i>ay  for  the  large  boats  with  topa,  or  stuffs  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  inulberr}'-tree,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  physott'r  rnacrocep/talus. 

The  Viji  Islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1C43,  but 
from  that  time  were  not  visited  until  1789,  when  Captain 
Bligh,  alter  the  mutiny  of  his  crew,  sailed  through  the 
most  eastern  group,  and  in  1702  he  discovered  the  islands 
farther  to  the  west.  Fn  171)7  they  were  visited  by  Captain 
AVilson  in  the  Duff,  and  since  that  time  occasionally  by 
othtT  vessels. 

(Mariner's  Account  o/thr  ^v  fives  of  the  Tonga  Islands ; 
Knisenstems  Atlas  de  tOcean  Pacifique^  et  Mimoires ; 
Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune,  Account  of  the  Fiji  Islands^ 
in  Naidical  Muffazine,  1830.) 

VILAINK  (River).     [France;  Ii.le  et  Vilainx.] 

VJLL.\  DE  LEON.    [Mexican  States.] 


VILLA  FRANCA.    [Nice.] 

VILLA  FRANCA  D£  PIEMONTE.     [Piostkboi 

VILLA  HERMCySA.    [Mexicatc  States.] 

VILLACIDRO.    [Sardbgna.] 

VILLACH,  a  Circle  of  the  government  of  Larbt 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  is  about  200O  aciu&re  miles  i 
tent,  and  has  125,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  wlioi 
Germans  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  minority  are  Lo 
ans.  The  Wends  (or  Vandals),  who  are  bat  fe 
number,  arc  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  circle  ii 
mountainous,  and  more  adapted  to  pasturage  than  i 
culture.  The  forests  are  extensive.  The  river  D 
which  comes  in  from  Tyrol,  is  joined  on  the  right  b 
Geul,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Moll  and  the  Liscr.  ( 
and  fish  are  in  abundance ;  the  mineral  product 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  antimony,  and  nu 
[Bleiberg.] 

VILLACH,  the  capital  of  the  Circle,  is  very  deli^h 
situated  on  the  Drave,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gc 
46**  35'N.  lat.,  and  13°  17'  E.  long.,  in  a  deep  moin 
valley,  which  some  call  the  Switzerland  of  Inner  Ac 
The  town,  which  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  d« 
(perhaps  the  Julium  Carnicum^  Colonia  Julvi^  or  / 
t'ibii  of  the  Romans),  is  surrounded  with  an  antieat 
and  with  the  two  suburbs  has  about  2500  inhabi* 
There  are  two  Roman  (^'atholic  churches,  of  wbic' 
Gothic  cathedral  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  ( 
numerous  very  antient  tombstones  on  the  pavcmcc 
its  pulpit  of  white  marble.  Tlie  inhabitants  liave  a  i 
factory  of  white-lead,  one  of  litharge,  red-lead,  y 
lead,  and  varnish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  several 
works.  Villach  was  formerly  the  staple  place  c 
Italian  trade,  where  Italv  exchani^ed  its  rich  pro()ii> 
for  those  of  Germany.  It  has  still  a  considerable  tn 
iron  and  lead,  and  a  carrying-trade  between  Itil) 
Germany. 

(Jenny,  Ilandhuch  fiir  Rcisende  in  dem  Ckti 
chischcn  Kaiserslaate ;  Die  Ocstrrreichisrhe  Aa 
Kncyclopiidie ;  Blumenbach,  Gemaldc  der  Oeti 
chischcn  Monarchic,  in  SvhiiiZyAilgcmeiHe  Erdkund 
xiv.) 

VILLA'NI,  GIOVANNI,  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
part  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  merchant  by  profi 
and  travelled  in  various  countries  in  the  pursuit  of 
ness.  He  also  filled  several  ofiices  in  the  sen-ice  \ 
republic  of  Florence,  was  repeatedly  one  of  the  pri 
executive  council,  and  was  employed  in  negotiatir 
peace  with  Lucca  and  Pisa  in  1317.  He  afterwards  i 
m  the  Florentine  army  in  the  war  against  Cast 
Castracani,  after  whose  death,  in  l.'i28,  he  negotiat* 
peace  with  Lucca.  He  was  involved  in  the  banki 
of  the  mercantile  company  of  the  Bardi  in  1^15,  bj 
he  was  a  great  loser,  and  he  was  even  imprisonea  i 
sequence  of  it  as  an  insolvent.  He  died  of  the  ] 
in  1348.  Villani  wrote  the  history  of  his  count 
twelve  books,  from  the  building  of  Florence  to  the  t 
the  authofs  death.  He  does  not  however  confine  h 
to  the  history  of  Florence,  but  he  relates  also  the 
rences  of  other  countries,  both  of  Italy  and  out  of 
so  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a  general  chronicle 
the  earlier  period  of  his  narrative  he  exhibits  con.«id 
credulitv,  and  a  want  of  critical  skill,  but  as  \w 
near  to  his  own  times,  he  can  be  more  depended  up 
correctness  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Villani,  tl 
belonging  to  the  Guelph  party,  appears  to  have  beti 
writer,  compai-atively  free  from  party  spirit,  llii 
is  remarkably  clear ;  his  language  is  the  pure  Florent 
his  age,  some  of  the  expressions  of  which  however  ar 
becdtne  antiquated.  Villani  is  liable  to  the  char 
plagiairism,  for  he  has  copied  in  preat  p,irt  the 
chronicle  of  Ricordano  Malespini,  without  once  mei 
ing  him,  which  chronicle,  including  the  continuati< 
Giacotto  Malespini,  comes  down  as  far  as  the  \ear 
From  this  epoch  however,  to  that  of  Villani's  deatii, 
Villani's  history  is  original.  The  work  appears  to 
lain  forgotten  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  ii 
first  printed  at  Venice  m  1337.  Macliiavolli  q 
Villani  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  » 
*  Storie  Fiorentine,'  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  foil 
or  consuhed  him  in  his  narrative,  and  the  other  histi 
anterior  to  Machiavelli  do  not  mention  Villani's  ' 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chronicle  of  Dino  « 
l)agni,  also  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  ccntui^-,  i 


tf|'  ,  ..l;li.hod  St 

.     II  -  ■  ." -  i: ..'.  .......',.  Ujukimcrre 

liiinljli-Jica  alFluituw  la  133-1,  under  the  tlUc, 
Ida  PnrttMlulln  CronlnL  tlnivcrtnlc  da'  moi  Teintii, 
ml  Vinmii,  t'JtlndinD  FlorenUno.'  Id  ISftJ  Bticcio 
inklUhed  *  iww  and  more  correct  edition  of  Uie 
I  Florenoc.  Ocnl  iIi^liL-i^i.'d  it  to  Tnnctfca  do' 
*  I(t<m&di  Oiotuinl  VilUni,  Cilliulino Piorcntino, 
^rt«  eonvllA,  c  a)U  su»  vers  lezione  ridotln,* 
he  editloa  wliich  U  qunteij  by  the  ncudemf  of  L« 

RK  ■  Tp»Io  dl  Linsiis,"  or  a  took  of  aulhorily  in 

0  Villain,  lirtthtr  of  Giovanni,  wrolp,  aflcr  his 
;.iltnlh.  ft  contiiiiialion  of  hi*  liinto:}-,  und  iirougbt 
0  Ujb  ycnr  IStU.  in  which  he  di«(t.  Hi«  »enidly 
pmiied  by  Mumton,  Ijiit  hii  Ktylc  is  inrcrior  to 
librolhcr.  Lwtly,  Pilippo  ViUnni.  MHtteci'a  >on, 
wnllnualion  to  hw  fwhflr'*  nwrJitlve,  inclildlti!^ 
:  13G3-4.  The  whole  body  of  history  by  the  three 
hM  piibtith altogether  by  Muratotl,  aiid  haJ  been 
!iOv«nU  time*  tint*. 

iVill»ni  was  aliio  a  Litliti  mritur;  hf  wrote  'I> 
CivUutix  Florentin  i?t  vjuwjem  famouH  Civibuc' 
Htiiftrt  of  till!  work,  whieh  trcati  of  tlic  origin  of 
IT.  i«  full  of  fables,  and  it  has  never  beun  printed. 
'  r*cOnd  part,  whii^h  contnins  short  biogt^pbiea  of 
:Liu»hcd  men  of  Florence,  detached  Inn^phira  ill 
-ii:iiiiU  t«xt  haw  been  publlelied  in  the  Ufe  of 
unluH  Cninaldalu)»i«.  by  Mchim,  vha  di«covered  the 
nnd  lome  othera  bv  Sard  ;  Moieni  piibluihed  thoM 
ite,  Petrarch,  and  Ifoewicitio,  under  the  til!«,  "Pliilipiil 
\i  Vit»  Daufi>,  Pelnrcliie.  el  Boccaoii,'  Florenee, 
"  "loi^tuchclli  pnblislied  an  old  Italian  veraion  of  the 
'llippo  "raiiuii  by  an  anonymous  trnnsktor,  before 
'Oiy  of  iho  twin  text :  *  l,e  Vile  d'  Uominl  illustri 
.,  •crillediiFilinpoVillani,  colleAnnotai-iODl  del 
Uauchelli;  1747. 
a  Vllluii  wrote  niso  a  work  '  De  Orii-ine  KcKiim 
,'  which  we  believe  ia  still  inedited.     He  died 

.  Villam,  the  Florentine  iiislorian,  must  not  be 
joded  with  another  Giovanni  VilUni,  who  wrote 
ii^leii  of  the  town  of  Naple*.  ond  a]«o  of  the  kingdom 
ily,  which  bm  of  oo  great  value. 
nbbMlii.  Ston'a  HrJla  I^ttrutum  ilaliona  ;  Cflmiani, 
Alia  Lelleratuni  Italiima  ;  Uambn,  Serf"  dei  TtHi 


HET,  CLAUDE,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  the 

..or  uioaaner.and  was  educated  for  the  bar;  but 

f  Sght  iiteiatnre  and  worse  levities  diunelining 

mat  or  any  other  Inlinrioiis  nmfesMon.  he  tonh  to 

|»ok*,  and  jirodueed,  in  17-13.  a  romance,  cntitkd 

.  da  Cflfiir  Huniiun,  on  MC-moires  du  Marmii»  de 

aides  a  one  act  olay.  entitled  '  Quarticr  d^Iirer/ 

he  waa  aariated  oy  two  other  writers :  and  snmc 

ipoflhe  name  kind, Kid  to  he  nil  of  liltle  value. 

certain  however  that  he  vrai  really  the  author  of 

that  have  been  allrihuted  to  him.    In  174H 

inrMncnts  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon  wjiich 

i' a  company  uf  provincial  players,  being  smitten. 

b}"  the  cbaj-ma  of  one  of  the  females.    He  now 

Janie  of  Dnrval,  and  made  his  tint  appearance  at 

Pin  the  ehamcter  of  a  lover ;   but  he  soon  row  to  a 

r  inn((v  of  part*,  ami  at  lencth  became  manager  of  a 

.:ij*,  which  perfrittned  at  I.itn.    He  left  the  stage 

tr  in  ITM.     Ill   \7'ifi  be   published  anonymouslv  at 

.a  an  answer  to  lloiuiBcmi'a  ■  I.ettie  mr  leeSpectaeie*," 

■  "  e  title  of  ■  Consid*ration»  «ur  TArt  du  ThMtre,' 

tafd  to  have  been  tlie  best  that  appeared  next 

-  ITAlcmbert.    Thi«  was  followed,  m  17a»,  by  a 

wanonvmoua.  of  iclcctions  from  Voltaire,  which 

Esprit  oe  Voltaire,"  and  which  waa  well  rei-eived. 

T«tumml  to  Panowilh  »ome  lilemrj-  rcnutation, 

iendd  ^t  hini  the  office  of  flr»t  clerk  to  the 

of  Accotints  (Premier  Coramia  il  la  Chamlnw  dea 

1  Bpprantmrnt  which  led  him  to  the  itcdy  of 

IdiROnanii  of  Ihe  middle  »gef.  io  thai  wln-n 

..er«  Da««int  and  Snillnnt  wcr«  Wkiiig  nut  for 

cmlinuu  the  '  IliBloire  de  F^nce.'  eonimencrd 

'Iji  recently  dead,  Uwy  v/qk  induced  to 
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select  Villaret.  He  conducted  or  e^aipiled  ani] 
work,  from  the  2aah  jmce  of  the  nth  volume  to  tb.-  SlBlli  ' 
pa^Bofthe  I71h,  beinit  (be  pwlion  extcnibnc  rmm  i;kIi, 
iho  Becond  year  of  Philip  de  Valoiii,  to  14C0,  Ihe  IBb  year 
uf  Louix  Xl.  Villarct'a  unct  volume*  are  snid  To  havo  to 
greatly  extended  thi-  mle  of  tbc  wurk.  tiiat  the  puiiliahcra 
raised  the  ralary  of  their  new  editor  to  tripli-  wtiat  Uvy 
had  paid  to  bis  predecc»or ;  Imt  a*  thiii  would. have  made 
hi*  remuneration  uot  Iftaa  Uian  4500  hvre«  per  volomo.  the 


writer  conaidcrs  Villarct's  to  be  the  bent  written  purlioti  or 
tJie  work,  and  inlimalca  that  it  hu  been  Keni>i«}ly  au 
ealeemed  by  Uie  public.  Tlie  Abbfi  de  Cattre*,  no  the 
contrary  (in  hin  *  Troi«  Sidclea  cle  la  Lilteratutv  Pran^oiw,' 
tv.  4.'iSi,  duseribea  Villiret  as  being  tfl  hit  ptodveawor 
what  8eneea  in  to  Cicero ;  and  aascrlJi  thai  he  wanted  the 
art  of  tkitt^lly  weaving  his  reaearchea  into  the  aubaluioe 
of  hb  narralivei — '  il  nn  pas  eu.  conune  ion  modt^U.  JUrt 
de  fbtidrc  avec  adieaae  sea  rechcrcbea  dans  la  tianation.* 
Villarrt  nlno  held  tho  office,  made  fbr  htm,  of  *Kn- 
tarv  In  the  dukrs  and  neeni  (Secretaire  dcaOaca  *t  Pain); 
aflu  he  in  wtid.  in  Ihe  laller  part  of  his  life,  to  have  hueti 
concerned  in  one  or  two  olhcr  lilerarV  undrrtakinfr*  of  tho 
day.  He  died  in  February.  17«6.  lli»  .uet'ci-ur  to  thv 
eoin))ilHlion  of  the  *  Hiitoirc  de  France'  wan  the  AbbA 
Gamier. 

VILLARS.  LOUIS  HECTOR,  a  marhrhni  of  Pranee. 
and  one  of  ibt  matt  illiiilrion*  loldien,  wiu  horn  at  tSuu- 
liniin  tlt53.  He  studied  at  the  college  ot  Jutlty,  and  wnn, 
on  quitting  thut  seminary,  enrolled  amon^  tJic  *  png«4  dc 
la  grande  (coric.*  DuriRg  an  excursion  of  ttiu  court  tn 
Flandera,  Villan  ublainea  leave  to  viait  Holland,  and  \ttt 
afterwards  aecompanied  his  relation  St.  G*ran,  envoy  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Berlin.  On  lu«  rctmti  to 
Prance  he  served  iu  Holland  as  a  volunteer  in  the  i»u]n 
cmnmanded  by  I-ooi»  XIV.  in  person.  The  «inrit  ot  (»»- 
terprisc  and  oliservation  beyond  Ilia  y«ai»  wtilcti  bad 
epurred  him  to  visit  foreira  countries,  he  carried  into  the 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  diatin|^n*bed  him 
araon^  Ihe  ofher  pares  on  account  of  his  tine  fi^re,  «• 
marked  ime  day.  '  A" single  shot  can't  tie  fired  without  tliti 
boy  slaftine  from  the  ground  to  witneaa  il.'  Vlllara'a 
euiiiage  and  activity,  and  perhaps  his  line  figure,  obtained 
for  him,  although  his  hmily  was  out  of  favour  al  oourt,  a 
troop  ofliorsc  atthu  age  01  nineteen. 

The  next  two  yeare  he  served  in  Germany  under  Turciuie. 
who  enlertained  a  high  opinion  nf  his  tuJeuts  n*  a  jiar- 
lisan.  The  Prince  ofConiie  aluo  dtttitifiiished  him  li-oni 
the  erowd  ofyvungofficent.  The  iningfed  gnod  acme  and 
gallantry  whieh  he  Glmwed  at  the  battle  of  S^nel'  pro- 
cured  for  him  a  rei^ment  ot  cavalry  in  IKTA,  tirtnni  hn 
had  ooniplrled  his  twenty-llret  rear.  From  IB;'4  till  the 
peace  of  Nirawejren  in  I67«,Vdlar«  served  In  Fl4Bd«« 
under  the  Mar^t^hal  de  T.iixerabour;;,  and  in  AlMtiaundar 
the  Marfchnl  deCrequi.  'lite  minister  Louvoisiwho  hod 
qnatrclled  with  the  Martehal  de  DeUefonda,  Villan'a  unde. 
extended  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole  family.  The 
young  aoldier  felt  that  he  had  nothing  but  himseu  to  ml  v 
upun ;  and  he  appeared  to  multiply  himself  in  hit  searcn 
*  ''  'inelion. 

if  the  life  of  Villani  were  spent  prin- 
cipally in  diplomatic  employments.  On  hi«  rcttum  to 
court  after  the  peace  of  IWS.  he  fpivc  the  rein  to  hia 
aniormta  propen»ilie3.tD  an  extent  which  attrarted  treneral 
allenlian,  and  oei-asioned  mnch  distitrliance.  He  vritt 
ordered  to  rejoin  hi^  legimeiil.  but  anv  fear  nf  having  loal 
the  king's  favour  was  soon  dih|iel)ed  by  his  twittit  sent  to 
Vienna  to  condole  with  Leopold  I.  im  Ihe  ilualb  of  the 
empTcts-mother.  At  Vienna  he  cained  nioh  an  inlluoncv 
over  the  mind  of  the  elector  of  Ilavaria,  t>iat  he  detached 
liim  from  the  Austrian  intcreat  and  rendered  him  >ul> 
servient  to  the  views  of  France.  With  the  anpmbaiiam  ot 
Louis.  Villain  aeoompanied  the  elector  on  lii!t  return  to 
Munich,  and  followed  him  into  Hungary,  when  lie  b»- 
sumcd  the  oommtnd  of  the  Bavsiiiiii  continReul  In  tile 
Heie,  aa  usual, 

culculatinff  >«lour^  On  his  return  lo  ^luuich  he  &und  « 
new  Austrian  emiwinry  opposed  to  him — the  lieaiitihil  and 
voluptuous  enunte»  of  KaiinitJ.  The  flnt  uae  made  by 
thiv  lady  of  the  comptele.  ascendeney  whii';li  nJie  aouu 
gnined  over  Ibo  elcetor  wm  to  UMiat  that  Vtllan  should 
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be  removed  from  the  court.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
failure,  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  ambassador's  conduct. 
Villars  w^as  admitted  to  private  intcr\'iews;  Madame 
Maintenon  received  him  at  St  Cvr.  At  laiit  Louvois  re- 
lented, and  in  1688,  on  the  eve  ot  the  war  occasioned  by 
the  league  of  Augsburg,  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissar^'-general  of  the  cavalry. 

Villars  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  regain  his 
influence  over  the  elector  and  detacli  him  from  the 
alliance  of  Austria.  In  this  he  failed,  and  his  life  was 
even  in  danger  from  the  Austrian  party  in  Bavaria.  lie 
was  next  appointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  Mar6- 
chal  d'Humidres,  whose  army  was  stationed  in  Flanders 
with  orders  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Villars,  tired  of  this 
inactivity,  resumed  his  old  occupation  of  partisan,  and 
levied  contributions  as  far  as  Brussels.  In  1GS9  he  was 
created  mar£chal-de-camp.  Durinc^  the  two  following 
years  he  commanded  a  body  of  lo,()00  men,  which  formed 
a  reser\'e  to  the  army  of  the  Mai-6chal  de  Luxembourg.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Rhine  to  assist  with  his 
counsels  the  Marechal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Prince  of  Baden.  In  this  ser\ice  he  continued  till 
repose  was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Europe  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  in  1G97. 

The  intrigues  which  preceded  the  Spanish  AVar  of  Suc- 
ceabion  were  now  in  full  vigour.  In  IGlhJ  Villai-s  was  en- 
trusted with  the  delicate  mission  of  ambassador-extruur- 
dinary  to  Vienna.  IIo  spent  three  veare  at  tluit  court,  at 
the  time  when  it  and  the  court  of  Versailles  wore  inces- 
santly busied  by  every  means  hhort  of  actual  ^^a^  to  thwart 
each  other's  views  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Villurs,  with  a 
sleepless  patience,  strangely  contrasting  witli  his  impe- 
tuosity in  war,  watched  and  unravelled  all  the  tortuous 
intrigues  of  the  Austrian  court.  He  kept  Louis  and  his 
ministers  informed  of  every  movement  of  Austria,  and  by 
blunt  and  opportune  applications  more  than  once  deteiTcd 
the  emperor  from  steps  which  would  have  promoted  his 
views.  The  personal  animosity  felt  by  the  Austrian  court 
to  Villars  was  extreme ;  he  was  personally  insulted, 
attempts  were  made  to  implicate  him  in  the  rebellious 
movements  of  Hungary,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The 
courtiers  affected  to  shun  him ;  Prince  Kmrene  alone  con- 
tinued on  a  footing  of  unreserved  fiiendly  intercourse. 
Villara  persevered,  and  though  more  of  the  honour  of 
insuring  the  accession  of  I^uis's  grandson  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  attributed  toothers  than  he  felt  to  be  consistent 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  services,  even  Louis  XIV.  was 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1701  Villai-s  was 
sent  to  the  army  commandcHl  by  Villeroi  in  Italy.  Dissatis- 
fied with  his  general,  he  obtained  his  recall.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Varangeville.  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached.  On  the  appointment  of 
Catinat  to  the  ai'my  of  Germany,  Villars  joined  him,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  he  found  the  vrenius  of  Ris  commander  en- 
feebled by  age.  In  17t)2  Villars  was  sent,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  battalions,  forty  hquadrons,  and  thirty  pieces  oi' 
artillery,  to  disengage  ihe  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  Austrian  troops.  Villars  had 
now  attained  his  foily-ninth  year,  and  this  was  the  iii>t  time 
he  had  commanded  in  chief. 

The  events  of  Villars's  campaign  in  Germany  in  1703  are 
faithfully  and  instructively  portrayed  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  elector.  Louis  XI v .,  and  his  miniMer- 
at-war,  and  the  lettei-s  of  the  general  ofilcers  under  his 
command,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  170*2.  The  French 
general  was  everywhere  suci-essful,  but  the  imbecilitv  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  neutralized  all  his  victories,  dis- 
gusted with  his  position.  Villain  petitioned  to  be  recalled, 
and  by  his  import  unity  wruni:  from  the  Uinic  a  reluclant 
permission.  On  hi?»  i  el  urn  to  Fiance,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  him  to  Italy,  but  the  duke  de  \  eiidome  was  his  1 
senior  marMial.  and  m  iiis  eonm-ction  with  tlie  elector  of  • 
Bavaria  Villanii  had  emuiirh  of  military  ]mrtnership  with  a  ! 
prince  of  the  royal  blood.  Loui-^  forbore  to  insist  upon 
his  undertaking  the  Italian  campaign,  for  there  was  a  more 
important  charge  to  intmst  to  him. 

This  change  was  to  terminate  the  war  of  the  Cevennes. 
AVith  the  sanction  of  the  kin^r.  he  re];aired  to  the  scene  of 
action,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  less  by  riirour 
than  by  gentler  metlunU.  In  Ijanioignon,  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  he  ibund  a  coadjutor  participating  in  his 
sentiments,  master  of  the  necessary  local  iufonnation,  and 


prompt  in  action.  Together  these  assoeVlitcs  piufoed 
Camisards  into  their  most  secluded  retreats.  A 
examples  of  severity  to  those  who  resisted  were  Mh 
by  the  extension  of  lenity,  and  even  concessions  to 
religious  scruples,  to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  C 
lier.  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Camisards,  was  gained  b; 
humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Villars.  Peace  w; 
the  eve  of  being  restored  to  the  province,  when  emiti 
of  Eufcland  and  Savoy  rekindled  the  disbcnsions.  7li< 
sincenty  of  the  court  co-operated  with  fort-ign  intn. 
but  the  watchfulness  of  Villars  cut  oil'  all  u^istance  I 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of  the  Cevt 
ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Villar*.  saved  liia  king,  si 
moment  when  he  had  all  Europe  on  his  arms,  fmin 
additional  embarrassment  of  a  cu  il  war.  He  wa*  rect 
with  the  highest  honours  on  his  reluni  to  Vtrsiillts. 

From  the  spring  of  170i"i,  till  the  conelu.-ion  of  the  p 
of  Rastadt  in  1714,  the  life  of  Villars  wa»  a  succewc 
campaigns.  Sent  by  the  king  in  the  former  year  ti 
spect  and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  eastern  frus 
he  took  post  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg,  wher 
covered  Thionville,  was  in  a  position  to  suecour  Lu; 
bourg  if  necessary,  and,  by  means  of  the  fortified  p(» 
Bouzonville  and  Boun^aiehe,  kept  open  the  comn^u 
tion  with  Sarre-Louis.  Confident  in  the  strength  ci 
position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  lest  he  should  rendi 
soldici"s  apprehensive.  Marlborough  appeared  befun 
camp,  at  tlie  head  of  110,0(K)  men  ;  he  cxaniindl  ill 
points  for  four  days,  and  then  retired.  This  encumpc 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Siiek  tli.in  F 
berg,  astonished  evcryhody.  Thein-ompt  decision  and 
lessness  of  Villars  were  well  known,  Iml  the  ^kill  shirt 
selecting  a  strategic  position,  and  the  self-contioi  iv] 
in  keeping  on  the  defensive,  were  uni-xpected.  Ti:i: 
ment  the  enemy  retired,  he  gave  vent  to  his  naturai 
petuositv  by  resuming  the  otfeiisive  ;  he  burst  into  AI; 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissenbiirg,  presented  hiniMflf  b 
Lauteiburg,  and,  to  conceal  the  wcuknoss  whiih 
vented  him  laying  siege  to  that  })lace,  eroe^ed  the  f 
between  Fort  Louis  and  Strasbourg,  and  lading  the  v 
country  between  the  river  and  the  Sehwarzwald  u:i.Ur 
tribution,  closed  the  campaign  of  170-'>.  In  17U0  he 
I^uterburg  and  Ilagenau,  in  the  latter  of  whieh 
enemy  kept  his  reserves  of  artillery  and  stores.  Tiii- 
cess  was  neutralized  by  Villars's  loss  of  the  battle  oj 
mil  lies  in  Flanders,  and  the  minister  (.'hainillarJ'i 
drawing  some  of  his  best  troops.  In  1707  \'il'ars  cr 
the  Kliine ;  forced  the  lines  of  Stolihofeii  on  the  i; 
]\Iay ;  established  his  htad-(pia iters  at  Uu^tadt  oi 
eveninjj:  of  the  same  day,  and  the  next  occupied  Stut 
He  invited  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  who  had  im 
Saxony,  to  make  a  junction  with  his  army  under  the 
of  Niirnherg,  and  concentrate  their  forces  ac:unst  An 
but  the  invitation  was  declined.  Troops  were  a^ain 
drawn  from  him,  and  he  was  obliu^ed  to  re-cros^  I  he  H 
In  17t)H  he  was  sent  to  command  on  the  frontier  of  S 
but  the  tardine.*»s  of  those  to  whom  the  arrancrenien?? 
intrusted  caused  the  canipaii^n  to  terminate  wi 
effect.  In  1701)  he  w;is  sent  to  re-organi^o  the  disp 
and  demoralized  army  of  Fiandeis.  At  the  Inittlo  uf 
plaquet  he  was  wounded  early  in  the  day:  he  ende;\\i 
to  continue  to  direct  the  troops  from  a  litter,  bi-.t  la 
and  was  borne  from  the  tield.  His  wound  wa>  dan;:i 
and  kept  him  inactive  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  can:] 
of  1710  was  desultory  :  repeated  attempts  were  imn 
open  neijotiations.  In  the  autumn  of  that  \».ai  \il 
wound  broke  open,  and  he  was  ohliired  to re.'«i'j«:n  fur  a 
the  command  of  the  army.  In  1711  the  e\hau>Nd 
of  Freneli  ti  nances  hampered  the  military  opt  rations 
kept  Villars  on  the  defeii-ive  within  the  frontier.  In 
the  battle  of  Denain  r24th  July),  the  capture  of 
ciiiennes,  Douai,  and  a  number  of  forts  by  \  illai>.  n»\ 
courage  to  the  Fix-nch.  Prince  Eugene  was  ob hired  lo 
sxround,  and  retii-e  beneath  the  walls  uf  BrusMis. 
peace  of  IMrecht  was  concluded  usej)arately;  bv  Hoi 
and  England  in  1713.  AuMria  refused  to  ^igu  the  tre 
Villars  was  ."^ent  into  (Germany  at  the  heatl  of  an  army, 
on  the  7lh  of  March,  1714,  the  peace  of  Ha>tadt  wu 
eluded. 

The  military  labours  of  Villars  were  now  to  experi 
a  loiu;  inte^ml^sion.  and  only  to  be  renewed  when  Ik 
proached  the  termination  of  his  career.  From  171 
17^-  he  was  exclusively  engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  i 


sai 


n,    lull  uL.fT  f^u.illji.  ,;uVfriimmlofI'm- 

■'  iiiuniciitKof 

1  mill  iho 

'   J  mil  miulr 

:      -mil  tiMllli 

■in-tiui  1,1  Ihc  IhiU^  i.r fJrlrnn*, 
I'  V.  ftiul  Ilia  dcwtniknbi.  TIu.* 
wr  Tg  VlilmVn  pnjdiidu;:  th« 

.   i.>>uUXlV,  to  imiit  ujiiiii  (l^uM 

■  u|i|iuliilvd  liy  Uio  Duke  ^  nit.-iii> 

.     niiivh  he  otoaOily  oppoavd  every 

■  potky  111  hilt  old  milliter.    In  [mrticulor 

feveiit  tlio  tuluplion  of  llie  cuuck  pro- 

KundM  th«  name  of  llie  ijUddrupk  alllaDcu. 

^JUrjMUciillj-  the  ujoplion  of  ino  flnwicUl 

■  pfT^w.  Diibola  tulviiH-d  thu  ritftvnt  to  ImveVil- 
^ftl,  uicl  ottprncilcd  to  iinulicate  Lim  in  tlie  cou- 
f  Alberoai,but  llic  maijtclial,  bv  Mniaz  tlw  ^^zont 
-IS  entire  devotion  tut  tie  Iiiul  >ltvi.i1  I^ia  ^V., 
■  BanflilcncC]  &nd  Uit:  affection  cnlvi'l allied  tot 


of  pnoie  miniatur.  and  reit'ilftled  Ida  couduut 

"  la,  •'"'  i>d"<w  of  Villura  in  mititiLry  und 

Ttie  Duke  of  BuurUoii,  nlio  uicoecdcd  tJie 

luwed  no  lew  fonfideiice  in  blm.    His  only  rival 

lIiM  Fleuiy.    Th«  mamiMCP  of  Louia  XV.  wilh  th« 

of  the  king  uf  I'olnnd  upjiuiirud  for  a  lime  to 

^  the  iDlluoti(.-c  or  VilkM.  but  tlie  Abb6  Ft«iify 

l«nitineil  the  quccn'a  )Mvvar  vritti  the  hinB,  tho 

_  Wfw  otfllKed  to  gi«o  wftj  in  llie  Ikvoiitile.    TtiU 

iicd  till    17.13.   nhuii  the  niiiUirr  viiUi  Austria  on 

it  (it  (he  S^muiili  poiveMom  in  Italy  tL-uilcred  tliu 

■>-  wrvicB*  of  VillaiK  ijidiapeiiHabli'.    In  bin  tiglitj-- 

•-■ar  lie  niu  wnt  lo  comniond  in  Italy  with  th«  rank 

ri'-uhal-gfiifaul  dc  la  fmnce,  whtub  hiul  never  been 

I'd  an  iLDvone  brfore  him,  exc«pt  Turetme.    ta  tlie 

iL'Lisor  lj33  nnd  1734  h<  avinced  all  tlic  nrdonr, 

y,  and  contempt  of  d&nger  which  oharauleriaud  hii 

_  The  taKtatitude  of  Ihc  king  of  Suxliiiia  ho!*over 

TilltUH  lo  volicit  luBi  recall  ciirly  in  tliv  couma  of 

'id.    tlisMinhKaH  );ranl«d.    He  was  Ukeu  ill  at 

fiiit  way  to  Pinncc,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June, 

wdomiiumt  fe&lureit  of  Villan's  ch&raoter  were 

BtiDcerily,  quiekim»of»p(irQhnn«loo,  andprmup- 
U6i^  prcoipilnncy  in  itcliun.  He  wn*  not  free 
kX  gAllaatry  Of  bin  day,  audi*  said,  wither  wltlt- 
loluvc  liem  extremely  joaloiu  of  lii»  wife.  In 
Ufe  lie  evinctnl  n  degree  uf  avoriuc.  cuntroclrd 
ftbna  the  habita  of  economy  forced  upon  him  by 
tataiuci  of  hi*  ynuth.  llr  i«  amona  l!ic  iuo«t 
ttUtlmrjr  chsracten  uf  Frunue.  yet  witliuut  that 
tAn  of  show  which  detractii  fiom  the  inuril*  of 
^  thnm.  He  was  cftpalilc  of  deep,  diiintcrcttod, 
g  ftttauhnieiit.  His  voiidud  in  th«  warvf  the 
will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  thu  lover  of 
B&d  of  relisiou*  liburty. 
SB,  DOMLVIQUB.  botanlfll,  wfcs  bom  iii  a 
the  Tilla^  of  Noycr  in  DHuphiiiA.  tli«  father 
B  mbBn^;  and  writing,  and  be  Icitmed  Latin  und 
^of  th«  parish  priest.  When  he  was  only  foucleen 
^J^  ftthcr  died,  and  being  the  pldeit  in  flic  fhniily, 
liy  age  he  wa»  obliged  Vo  nuperinteud  the  dutiei 
in  on  which  his  family  hved-  He  i»n>  aim 
to  hi»  father*!  pout  of  parixh  rc^i^itmr,  and  in 
^^,  himkelf  for  his  dutiesi.  he  received  imlruetioii 
bluf,  In  whose  libian'  he  met  nith  tiooks  oa 
^^toryi  which  m  vnfpiKcd  hin  attention,  that  lie  di 


btoi 


._ jiild  ncjleet 

riL'altiind  pumtita,  and  accordingly  al  the  age  of 
.  r.'ii  tlio  penniaded  him  to  marry,  In  Ihe  tiope  that 
■iiM  K-  n.  chri-V  In  hi>  nimnil  of  ncionee.     But  in 

■  : ,ii...,,,.,i..tHr),  (■„.  ,-,   I7G3  Villiim  made  an 

i      ■■■■        '5'"iL;n}jiio,  Ia  Fraiiuhv- 

'    '  ':.  .iiy  plantii,  and  other- 

■   il  Imlory.    He  atler- 

\   :<<  '  hnix,  a  good  holaaiijt, 

.(.■LirMun.H  in  the  moiinlnini  of 

icquaintfld  with  M,  de  Marthf- 

__        ...1  proceeded  \o  tbo  military 

QnnotJlil  for  the  purpow  of  itudying  mcdicinit. 


V   In  Iho^ 

■  -■■H'dlie, 

W"l    IJI'     i  MlltllW 

natiinil  li.  ,,  .„  Jjj, 

Irifl»-     '-■  .■i..n  u  a. 

hwlani"!    ■  li,  177a 

h.' tou'.  I.:  .                                                         ,  :i,j  have 

March^vHl  Kuured  luni  an  incrvase  i>i  Bti^iend  fnr  iiia 
lecturer  at  Grenoble,  and  in  1782  he  wh«  appointed  pliy. 
sidun  to  Ihc  hM^tnl :  he  continued  in  till*  ptinlion  tUI 
(he  «uppreiiiilon  ol  Ihe  buapilal  by  the  Freuab  ffotDntmaiit 
in  ySm.  A»  thi«  W88  unexpected,  he  rumainvd  for  some 
time  in  coiuiduahla  difficulliei,  but  in  18(1.1  lui  was  A(>- 
pointed  profeiaor  of  botany  and  medicinK  \\i  the  miIiuoI  uf 
mcJicint  at  Strasbtiig,  where  he  remained  till  hia  death, 
H hifb  took  place  on  the  27th  of  .Inne,  ISIi. 

He  wrote  Heveral  work*  on  bolany  and  medldoo.  tnit 
thai  which  secured  him  the  riMteat  reputation  is  ItLa 
■  Natural  Ui«tof)-  of  the  PlanU  ttf  Oauphini'  iUi»liiirt  Ma- 
turaite  lift  I'hntet  da  Uauphiitt;.  Tl««  work  WW  ptib- 
liubcd  in  4  voIurac^  4to.,  in  1786  and  uietitauiw  y*an. 
It  conlfdns  GA  plale*  of  the  plunU  described.  iuu:h  of  tha 
vntumus  contnms  a  preface,  in  which  an  account  t*  dfea 
of  the  varidiu  cxeuThinnii  which  ho  bad  uiadc.  AU  tlifl 
plania  ar«  arranged  ocuordinif  to  a  cIiuMticMion  uf  hi* 
own.  in  which  Iw  reduce*  tha  nuiulier  of  tlie  tinniBan 
ciauen  to  Iwelvu.  by  oontidcring  only  thn  number  of  llie 
ktoiiiens  a»  a  cbacwter  of  the  dasee*.  Under  IhcKc  etasAea 
he  nnunitci  27  rmtuiul  ordere,  named  atler  Uie  ■  Frasraeitta* 
of  IJnnteuii.  It  ulno  toelude*  a  dictioriAry  of  teiuu,  KOd 
!Ut*  of  plant*  found  in  parlicular  districtn.  Tliit  work  wu 
subniilled  lu  llic  Pretieb  Imitjlult,  and  a  ultiital  n^tvl 

S'vcn  ofiU  luerit*  by  Juwdvu.  CieoBroy,  and  Toaief.  Al- 
out(h  in  Komn  rDipcct*  uiifavourable  la  tiie  Work.  Ihu 
author  wa»  modeat  enough  lo  print  each  ri<|iort  i>f  Ihe 
menibcra  of  the  Iiistilutc  at  the  commenoonicnt  of  the 
vaiunies  an  tbcy  appeared.  I»  IfiOl  be  p>ibb»iied  a  uatft> 
logue  of  the  planu  growing  in  the  botanic  gardoo  at 
Stnuburg,  in  which  he  arranscrl  the  p!auU  according  Xst 
tile  lyKtcm  of  Jiumcu.  He  publixbcd  several  otlier  boofa 
aud  meiUoLn)  on  taHotu  deporlmeuti  of  natural  hirioc; 
and  tonography.  His  principal  work  on  medidiia  waa 
entitled  'Principe*  dc  Medicine  et  de  ChiruTgio,*  and  wat 
puhlbhcd  at  Lyon  lu  \7^.  He  alto  j;avu  an  account  t>r 
an  epidoiaiu  fever  wltich  prevailed  in  tmupbinf  during  tbe 
yeare  1778  and  17M).  At  hi*  duuth  be  leu  hehind  bira  an 
exteiwive  Ubraty  and  a  large  collection  of  planta,  In  a 
protpocttis  of  his  tarife  work  on  plants,  he  named  a  inene* 
ntrarJia,  after  Berajxi.  an  npuUiecary.  who  lived  at  Straa- 
burff,  and  was  a  eontenipomiy  of  the  Banbins,  and  wlio 
left  t)chind  liim  it  manuscript  work  on  plants,  utill  in  Ihe 
public  library  al  Stroflborg.    A  ceuuii  of  planta  hu  been 

imcd  in  honour  of  Villars,  I'lllarria- 

{tiiog.  Ufiio. ;  Sia*i\uiW.  Lehrliuch  der  Boiixnih  i  '  Pre- 
face*'(ti  voliitues  of  the  PtanU  (i^  Daup/iini.) 

VILLA'RSTA,  n  j{cn"»  of  pUnI*  belonging  to  the 
niitiiml  onlcr  of  Gctitiojiacca!.  Thi*  name  was  given  in 
iiunuur  of  V'lllar?,  ii  French  hotaiuBt,  who  published  a 
Flora  of  Danphin£  in  178<1.  and  wbieh,  on  account  of  it* 
excellence,  i*  used  even  at  the  preneirt  day.  The  species 
were  (Ormeriy  included  under  Mcayanthes,  and  was  fi>niicd 
by  Iltibcrl  Brown.  It  haa  a  S-puited  calyx  ■,  a  aubnitala 
corolU  nilb  >prcadinc  limb,  the  veenicnt*  with  a  Sat  di«k ; 
3-lobod  Mligma^  tlic  lobc»  loulbud ;  S  tiypu|rynOui  eland*; 
a  I-celled  2-valved  or  vidvc1e«s  capsule ;  seeds  ii^ed,  or 
girded  with  a  meRibranou*  margin.  There  ore  about  sit- 
{oen  specicA  of  this  genus:  they  are  either  auuatic  or 
mar«b  plants,  with  nllernate  entire  leave*  and  yellow 
flowew.  Tlicy  are  inhabitant*  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  only  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

t'.  Ntfinphmiiidtt,  Nymplia^n — like  Villamia.  is  a  floating 

Slant,  witli  orblcular-cDrduto  leave* ;  the  pcdinicka  siugle* 
owercd  and  aggregate :  the  segments  of  tho  corolla 
ciliale.  It  is  a  nalive  of  Senmarli,  Hulland.  Sweden.  Gei^ 
many.  Piedmont,  and  of  Siberia.  It  is  faimd  iu  dilclieii 
and  slow-running  ilreanis.  It  is  also  a  nalive  of  Great 
llHtoin,  thuu|;li  coiiipanilivoly  a  rare  plant.  It  ii  fuund  ia 
the  Tliame*.  in  the  rcceBses  of  the  shoreA  iimr  Walloo 
Bridgr,  near  BoUey  Bridge.  Godstow  Brid^,  and  liinkiwy 
Ferry.    II  occur*  also  iu  tue  fens  of  linculn^iiie  and  ia 


ml,  but  not  (cpniated],  SJIO  boi'duii,  738  coUiwii, 
'-  -yL 

nin^  ore  i>om«  ur  llie  Iv^id  cuuiiiUuiu  oi  Uiu 
Lvillffnace: — 

llciiM  either  by  prsnuriptioa,  llicir  oiicpt- 
a  ttiat  couUitiuii  tinu!  out  of  mLad,  or  by 
M|ioi«nt  anil  coufesuoa  in  a  tourt  of  raconl.  The 
rcUic  original  Tillein*  rrgsxdiuit,  who  liiul  RlwBjh 
pw  tu  a,  munoc.  If  they  were  InuwtKiTRd  by  dead 
DDo  lo  snothor,  thev  btcainw  *iU<ri«!>  in  znm,  an  did 
la  (lunfcmcd  thenwiTvea  villein*  in  a  coart  of  tveotd, 
^  vitlifin  nuuTied  a  free  wimuui,  Ihi:  cliildr«ti  were 
h;  but  il  a  hmaie  vUluiii  ur  lucfe  uwrivU  <.  tree 
n>  free-  Abutord  could  only  become 
•  by  evnTctMoii  in  n  court  of  rreoid,  I'nr  liaving 
o  Ikther,  oc,  BB  it  wHit  pUnued.  b«itiic  utUiitttfitiu* : 
3  ant  ot  cDurae  ba  clitimud  lu  a  villoin  by  dmceiit. 
Ulcin  purchmcd  luid,  ilic  lord  might  enter  upon  it ; 
mcHicd  goudn,  the  Iciii)  mi^hl  tuan  «  piLrL  in  the 
f  tiic  whole.  And  iniiDediuWIy  becarao  the  JeK*! 
'  ttium.  A  villein  vat  itblo  to  'Ue  any  pcraon 
s  ford,  and  uvea  asainiit  hiui  ho  might  tiuvu  aii 
tf  hii  uiccttoc'it  d«aUi.  A  nirie  migbt  alto  hftve  mi 
Although  the  law  did  not  allow  a  loril  to 
liilein,  the  latter  could  not  b».w  aa  appmil  ui' 
,  because  the  lord  could  immediately  celake  the 
I :  bat  he  might  iuive  had  an  indictment.    (Litlk- 

laa-aw.) 

I  Kcictv  ailvaticcd.  the  utatH  of  slaveiy  became  Ium 
U-d  tattle  intciMt«of  proiiritftor^  luid  ttui  viliriruiwurc 
nmigamoEv  iiuiiortant  duw,  Freijutnt  nunuuunMOiu 
LjAS  con(e((n«nce.  Thcac  vrsre  gcnoially  pvrfonood 
mit  but  f!rm]urntly  by  will,  and  Ihvrc  wvru  alui  many 
■  Uw  lord  which  were  comddered  as  tmpliud  raaau- 
ma.  Mid  entitled  his  villeins  to  trccdoni.  By  thviw 
k,'Ul«  mcial  eomlitua  cf  viUtfuaf^e  bcctuno  Ifm  and 
filurol,  and  at  len^h  di«anpoared  allocvtlier.  In 
E^  a  few  instancisi  (if  predial  scrs-itude  cxintcd  sii  late 
ticign  at  EliKabvlh  aiid  periiHin  at  a  xlill  Inter  period. 
Inxlnn,  On  lAf  Statutut,  -J74 ;  llallam's  MiildU  Afift, 
..,  p.  ZB.)  In  lunir  parts  of  Fraxiue  it  existed  down 
a  time  of  the  Hvrolution.  In  Hu»<ia  predial  eervitudii 

II  uaivcmnl  and  unmoditlcd  :  in  PoIaiuI  it  waa  iinmili- 
Lgptil  I7i>l.  and  Uiuiigli  dciined  hy  law  in  1W7.  >till 

improved  form.    lu  Hungary  it  prevailed  in  a. 

uMiape  until  1K)6,  when  the  nobles  reaounced 
Uielr  unvilesci  and  eKiended  the  civil  righla  of 
^iilr,.    tV.i.i.»Ao..l 

Ion ;  littlelim ;  Coke  *  Pirtt  Inst. ;  Reevca,  Mitt. 
f(A  Law;  Blackstune'a  CommtntaHea,  &c.) 
ENAGE  wait  abaiH]  tenure  of  land,  which,  accord- 
Er  William  Hlnckxlonc,  wiu  ■  neither  strictly  feudal. 
V  or  Saxou ;  but  inix«d  and  compounded  of  them 
I  which  aUo,  on  account  of  the  hcriota  tliat  usually 
L  niny  seeni  to  liitvu  aomewhnt  Dajiiiki  in  its  corn' 
,*  Ui-igiiiaily  this  (enure  wa«  founded  on  the  servile 
*ho  occupiers  of  the  soil  fVii-tEm),  w1k>  wereal- 
)  bold  poitiooa  of  Und  at  tlw  will  of  their  lord,  on 
n  of  performin;  baw  and  meniaJ  MrvicM.  Where 
tea  wu  l>ase  in'ils  naiurc.  and  uncertain  as  to  lime 
ntily,  the  tenure  was  called  pure  villeuaxe :  but 
~    wrticF,  tbouKh  baac,  was  certain  and  defiiied, 

'  privileged  v illcnnge,  and  sometimes  villeiu- 

g  as  the  'wrvicea  woie  properly  performed,  the 
lunl  no  interest  in  di^tiubing  me  occupation  of  his 
tu ;  and  thui  it  t'rvi^ucatly  happened  that  lands  held 
llenagc  dcsceudi-d,  m  uninterrupted  Miecesiion,  from 
"  '  in;  until,  at  iciutth.  the  occupiers  bccaoie  en- 
'riytion  or  rustom  tohold  their  landtagaiiut  the 
pnz  a>  tliey  performed  llie  required  nervice*.  And 
^  w  vilieias  liiemnelves  acquired  l>eedoii),  or  their 
«  into  the  po«MM«ion  of  freemen,  tlic  villein  ser- 

il-  cuiiditiun  of  the  tenure,  accunlini;  lo 

Tliu  cnetoai»  of  tlie  seveial 
1  by  tiu!   rolls  of  Ibe  Uourls 
I  murialuitaye  :  and  as  the  tenants 
. :  i<t>  upon  eiitrisa  in  tbuui  roll*  or 
..t.iir,  lilt' ulewanl.ttrey  become  i^adually 
>  lij  vopy  (if  court  roll,  and  their  tenure 
^IloM.    While  the  tenure  uf  tlie  land  had  tbui 
Hgmore  leoiire,  the  character  of  the  tervui«» 
i  deltned,  and  \a  the  rci^  9f  ^ward  IV.  a 
f.  C.,  Ng.  law. 


liurc  villcn»R«  wft«  no  laager  known.    The  i^nuliiat  law  ] 
provenuinlt »f  tbu  tenure,  whether  cauM'd  liy  vucroacb-  ^ 
mentii  uf  the  tenants,  by  the  iiberality  of  the  ford*,  or  by    ' 
baivtvina  between  thdm.didnot  ^tw  the  t'urm  of  title.   Tlia 
copvliold  land*  were atillnifipwied  lo  lie  held  at  (he  will 
of  the  lord,  and  llm  tenant  could  not  oJiene  them  by  deed,  ] 
but  wasobliiced  to  surrendct  them  lo  th«  lord,  in  court.  Ui 
the  me  of  him  who  wu  to  have  tlic  ulale- 

At  tlie  (Joiiquust  there  were  IVeeniea  huldins  their  lands  j 
by  bee  iwrvioe»,  or  by  free  cuktoms,  who  were  tlicn  ejevtcd, 
hut  who  were  i«-ulmitt«d  on  eoiuenting  lu  hdd  in  ville- 
na^c  and  tu  perform  Inum:  wrviuei^  but  nueh  a*  warn  cnttaiB  I 
and  okprMMid  bv  name.  Such  ti^nants  hold  l>y  cO;>y  at 
court  roll ;  but  llie*e  admittance*  are  not.  ba  in  oniuaiy 
copvholdK  to  hold  at  thu  will  of  the  lord,  but  to  hold  ae- 
cutdini;  tu  the  cu»tom  of  itie  inanoii  from  ivlience  tfaey 
have  been  called  toti  copyholder*  or  cutlnmary  f 
hoi  dent 

Tlie  act  12  Uhnrlw  11.,  o.  24  (for  talvin:;  awny  trtiinea 
in  capile,  and  bv  krughls'  xirvice),  expnwsly  jmiYided 
(see.  7>  that  il  aliould  '  Dot  alter  or  chonire  any  laiiuio    > 

%cupy  uf  court  roll,  or  any  tervioea  inuident  tlinrelo.' 
e  tenure  has  therefore  continued  until  the  pri 
day,  subject  to  rcflli.  fine*,  and  heriotK.  pay-able  lo 
lordi)  of  uiationi,  varynu-  with  thu  cuatomi  of  each  manor. 
The  cliief  disadvaulatie  of  a  copyhold  tenure  is  thu 
uncertainty  of  many  of  the  fine*  and  nther  demand* 
upon  the  tenant,  fw  the  removal  of  winch  thu  act  •!  t«  ft 
Vielorim  c.  35,  was  pnMed.  By  thj*  act  the  Tiibe  Com- 
miiMiouen  were  empowered  to  oonunute  all  liuc*  and  other 
customary  payments  iulu  rent-char^ea,  awiewied  accordini; 
lo  thu  price  of  corn,  in  the  some  manner  a*  talhc  rent- 
charges  [Trrniis].  and  into  small  tixed  fines  not  esceedtnfc 
m.  upon  death  or  alienation.  Provition  wasalso  made  for 
tlic  comflelc  ealVnochiiement  of  copyliold  Inndaonpayf 
the  eetimated  value  of  tliu  customary  renU,  fine*.  ■ 
heriot*.  An  yet  very  little  ha>  been  ctfected  under  the 
jiuweT!!  of  tlie  act. 

(Umclon;  Lillletou;  Coke,  fl'r»(  Init.:  Wright's  Zuie 
of  Tinurfu ;  GilbertVi-HPo/  TenuTM.  by  Watkine;  Heew*, 
lltnt.  uf  Knelith  Law:  DIackstone's  CoonDnntcnce.; 

VIIXENUUVE.  Ftom  the  bhlh  of  Itouifu  de  Villa- 
neuvo,  gnind-senechaJ  of  Provence  in  1170.  to  the  ilealli 
of  Vtcc-Admiol  Villeneuve  iu  IBliti.  Uicru  bss  alnuut 
always  been  somo  one  of  Uiia  name  to  lend  it  diatinctlou 

HoMKB  OS  ViLLEXKUvs  (bom  1 170.  died  iiion  alter  12IHI) 
deserves  to  be  leiucmfaered  in  the  lusEory  ol  France  ta  one 
of  the  earliest  stateimen  who  appem  to  have  compre- 
hended tlie  imporlanac  of  uniting  all  the  Gallic  provinuea 
into  oue  uatioQ,  The  history  of  hi*  eai4yiil'e  i»  olMcuro 
and  distorted  by  fables.  Created  eututahle  of  Provence 
by  Qcren^r  before  1:138,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice.  whicJt 
had  revolted  against  the  count.  Villeneuvc  lVei|uently 
made  that  city  his  place  uf  aliode  dnrins  his  subfeqiteiit 
cai-cer,  and  cuncihaled  its  citizens  by  hia  wise  and  humane 
eovemnieiil.  He  foutclit  bmveJy  against  the  Piaan*  and 
Uenoeic4  patroniaed  the  Truubatluun  in  general,  and 
punished  some  in  (larticiilar  who  sinned  against  morality 
tn  their  writings.  On  Ibe  12th  of  July,  1238,  Berenger 
nominated    hun    in    lus   will    regent   of  Provence,   and 

Sardian  of  Beatrice,  liis  fourth  and  unmnrrik^d  daughter. 
1  the  death  of  Berenger,  in  1215,  Villeneuve  assembled 
the  nohility  of  Provence,  and  pei'stiaded  Ihom  lo  mrear 
fealty  to  Beatrice.  He  next  married  hia  ward  lo  (Jfaarlca 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  who  had.  many  years  bel'ore 
a  a  great  measure  llirough  the  instrumcntaUlT-  of  Ville- 
letive,  been  imurted  to  Mafgucrite.  her  elder  amtcr.  The 
egent  procured  tlie  ioseilion  of  a  clauso  in  the  marriagf 
contract  of  Charles  of  Aqjon,  in  virtue  of  which  the  terri- 
toiiea  of  I'roveiKJe,  if  Beatrice  died  without  mate  itaue, 
were  lo  descend  ti>  the  cft'eprin^  of  her  siiiter  Marguerite 
by  St.  Louis.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  wac  realued 
two  centuriea  later  by  PalamOde  de  r'orbin.  Alter  this 
marriajje  Villeneuva  appenn  tu  have  withdrawn  hinuell 
Irom  public  life.  Uu>  name  only  appears  again  in  the 
page  of  tiistory  in  the  mention  of  his  will,  by  which  he 
disposed  of  on  cnormnu*  fortune  fur  that  age. 

£uow,  or  H8LIO.V.  Db  ViLT.aNKuva  thorn  in '1270; 
died  in  1344il,  of  the  aanie  lianuly  as  the  nreccd^, 
untcrcd  in  early  life  the  ortler  of  Si.  John  cf  Jeruulen. 
and,  in  K)IU,  on  ihu  abdication  of  Vouhiuc*  deVillaral, 
gduid-miialer  of  Uhodev,  nu  elected  his  sueceasor.  Before 
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Yorkshiio.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  be  easily  culti- 
vated. It  has  a  l:ir£:o  yollow  flower,  wliicli  is  curiously 
plaited.  It  isavery  alunidaul  plant  in  Holland,  Irtqucutly 
coveriujr  lar£:o  tracts  of  the  canals  with  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  and  dark  irreen  leaves. 

l\  oriita.  Ovate-leaved  Villarsia,  is  an  erect  plant,  with 
ovate  erect  leaves,  panicled  racemose  flowers,  and  the 
Kci^ment  of  the  corolla  ciliated.  This  plant  prows  in  wet 
boi^iry  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good  I  lope.  The  flowei-s 
arc  of  an  oransje-yellow  colour,  and  i\<  stem  ri.ses  to  a 
heicjht  of  one  or  two  feet.  It  re<piires  a  wet  soil,  but  is 
not  a  float  ins:  plant. 

/'.  jmrriasaiftjlia^  Paniassia-I caved  Villar>ia,  hjus  the 
radical  leaves  ovato-cordate ;  tiie  stem  elouirated,  iu*arly 
naked:  the  flowers  panicled;  the  seirmenls  of  the  corolla 
with  entire  mari^ins:  valves  of  the  capsule  bifid  ;  the  seeds 
scabrous.  Tliis  is  a  niai-ah  plant,  and,  ^^ith  two  or  three 
other  species,  is  found  on  the  south  coast  of  New  IIi)lland 
and  in  Van  Diemeu's  Land.  It  is  the  talle>t  >peeies  of  the 
genus,  and  varies  nuich  in  its  unessential  character. 

/'.  indica  and  rristnta  are  found  in  most  paits  of  India 
floatiuEC  in  tanks  and  ])ools  of  fresh  water,  ami  are  l)(>th 
noticed  under  the  nanu*  of  Cuinada  by  Sir  Wni.  Jones. 
A  variety  of  V.  indica  is  also  four.il  in  Ni-pal.  V.  nym- 
phsroides,  usunlly  considered  a  nati\euf  Kurope  only,  is 
nlst)  found  floatiuLj  on  the  laki*s  of  Ca'^hnuMO.  This  >j)eeies 
was  stated  by  Thiiubeiij:  to  be  found  fliKitinir  on  water  in 
Ja])an :  but  his  plant  i>  now  eon>idered  a  distinct  sj)ccies, 
and  is  called  V.  i)eltata.  V.  indica  is  >aid  to  be  accounted 
a  .sacred  plant  by  the  Chinese. 

All  the  species  of  Villarsia  are  eleirant  ])la!its  when  in 
blossom,  and  de>ervc  a  ])la(e  in  the  irarden  and  u'reenhou^e. 
The  hardy  species  may  be  iriown  in  a  \)ond,  and  they  are 
easily  increased  by  .seeds  or  di\idinu"  their  roiit«^.  The 
spcvles  reijuiriniif  the  c:reenhousc  slK.ald  be  i,^own  in 
cisterns.  Tin?  boir  or  marsh  species  may  be  p'own  in  ]K)ts, 
containinsf  a  mixture  of  peal  and  sand,  and  placed  in  deep 
pan.'i  of  \A  ater. 

VILLli.     [Uiiiv  Hvs.] 

VILLEFUANCIIK.  [Ovkonnf,  Haute;  Pyuknkks 
Orikntm.k-j;  KhCjnk,  Department.] 

V  H.LKFRAXCH  K,  distm-uished  as  VH.LKFRANCHK- 
SUU-AVKYKOX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
disscment  in  the  department  of  Aveyron.  310  miles  in  a 
direct  line  M)Uih  i)f  Paris,  or  about  -lOl  miles  by  the  roail 
Ihroujrh  Orleans,  (.'h;1te:iuroux,  Liniojres,  Czeidie,  arid  Ca- 
hors;  in  4r  CO'  .\.  hit.  and  2^  1'  or  2^  2'  K.  lonir.  The 
town  stands  in  ji  ])lea^:uit  situation  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alzou,  or  Alsou,  with  the  Aveyion,  (m  the  riirht  bank 
of  the  latter.  Tiie  population,  in  iKll,  was  73i.-0  for  the 
town,  or  1)540  for  the  whole  commune;  in  iKltJ  it  was 
8738  for  tlie  commune.  There  are  a  number  of  copper- 
works,  and  some  hat-manufaetories,  tan-yards,  and  paper- 
mills:  paekini::-ck'th  is  also  made,  and  trade  is  earried  on 
in  eorn,  hemp-seed,  cattle,  and  v. inc.  There  are  twehe 
yearly  lairs.  Villetranche  was  tlie  native  place  of  the 
iMiuslial  de  Helleislo. 

Tlu*  arrondissement  of  \'illelranehe  comprehends  1:37 
eonnnunes,  and  i"^  divided  into  7  cantons  :  the  pojmlution, 
in  IKU,  was77,IMH). 

Malte-Hrim,  (jt'Difntj/tic :  Di-'tinniuiirr  (Je'm:r(if>hiqio* 
I'mt'f  t'/iti.) 

VHiLKlN,  or  VnJ..MX,  denotes  a  species  of  bondman 
subject  to  his  feudal  superior.  In  Knirlaiid,  ihuinj;  the 
Aui,'io-Saxon  period,  the  majority  of  the  people  appear  to 
ba\e  l)een  in  a  scr\ile  condition.  The  Suxu!i  conj|Uerors 
of  Kui^land  had  bromrht  with  them  froui  (urmany  the 
pra-tiee  (»f  slavery,  and  the  continual  war>  of  the  Heptiirchy 
and  tlie  Danibh  inva.>ions  depri\etl  irieat  mimbei.^  t)f  their 
liberly :  Wm-  juiMinei-s  taken  ii\  battle  became  >laves. 
Tilt  le  v.eie  tlu-n  t\so  el  lsm  >  of  ?»lave>:  the  one  attached  to 
the  houselioid  of  their  lold^  and  j)erf(Minini:  doineslic 
sir\i.-es;  the  4)ther.  jjh  dial  and  eiurai^ed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  UiWiv  iiM-mblid  the  slaves  (►f  tlu' 
Civ.'iman<,  of  whom  Tacitu^  i-liMTNe^.  that  tiii-y  resided  with 
th.'ir  f;imilies  o'l  the  e>t;ile  of  their  luul,  aiid  h»:-med  no 
p:iit  of  hio  menial  e^tab]i>lnnent.  Tl.i-  (loruiaiN  had  un- 
limilvd  ]iov.er  (i\er  their  slaves,  and  inijrht  kill  ihem  with 
ini]i'.i!iit\  :  :inil  if  tln-y  kiileil  the  slave  of  another,  Ibey  only 
Imil  to  ]».'iy  h\>  j.jiei!  to  the  owner.  'J'he  power  of  the 
nuj  l.r  JMUoiij  tlu-  /wiL.-lo  S:>\ons  tho;ii;h  vny  exten-ive, 
had  some  limits.  If  a  iin-^ter  I*  at  out  thi-  eye  or  the  totith 
of  his  shue,  the  .sla\e  was  LUtilltd  to  his  Irecdum ;   if  he 


killed  him,  he  paid  afme  to  the  kinc:,  unles»tho  ^'.av^  '.:-,*  1 
a  day  aitir  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  \vlin-!i   ca>^  tht 
oli'ence  was  unpunished.     The  Norman  eoii'jtu-*!  di-:  :  -i: 
materially  alter  the  state  of  slavery  in  KntjlarKl.  Tl.e  i.i:  .. 
were  tran>feriX'd  to  Norman  masters,  and  the  s>a'. »  -  pa-** . 
as  pail  of  the  property.     Many  freemen   als-o  wi-ie  *i.-- 
reduced  to  servitude,  havini^  l^een  taken  pri^ouvr*  wt-i  i. 
fii2:hthii(  ajjainst  the  invaders.     Alter  tlu*  (.'un»pu— t  thi-r. 
were  four  classes  of  slaves.     1,  Villeins  in  irrnss.  who  wi-n- 
the  personal   ])roi)erty  of  their  lords  and    ]MMl«jniitd  t*  •.• 
lowest  household  duties.     They  were  very  numerij;>,  a'v: 
not  beinc:  ])ai-ticularly  allotted  to  the  soil,  t hi  y  v. ere  ::*- 
<|uently  sold   and    even   exported   to    fonii^n    cnu'-.*;.  v 
\  Walsi'ncfham,  Ilist.  An^.,  p.  2."i^<.  >     2,  Villeii^s  rcL-arilrir.-. 
or  i)redial    slaves,   who   were  attached   to   tlie   m.-iI   o.'i-: 
specially  eni;ai::ed  in  agriculture.     These  were  in  a  !- 'v- 
condition  than  villeins  in  i^ro>s,  were  allowed  many  sv-u;- 
i^ences,  and  even,  in  scmie  cases,  a  limited    n::!il  ot  ■ ; .. 
j)erty :    yet  the  law  held  that  the  person  and  prup.TT\    i 
the  villein  belonired  entirely  to  his  lord,  the  rule  Wrw:  *:•. 
same  as  that  in  the   Roman  law,  that  whati'Vi-r  \\.>  :.=  - 
(piired  throui^h  the  .slave  wa^  accpiired  by  the  lortl.     T!';. 
were  fretiuently  ])ermitted  to  absent  tbemseheN  f.^ni  ■'■ 
lands  of  iheir  maMers  and  to  em])loy  t!u'Ui>el\<>  ri  »r:.: 
upt)n  ])ayini;  to  the  lord  a  fine  calUd  rk'nimtwi,  in  (...:■ 
a-jre  Mha't  is,  literally,   Mieadsiire  '  ,  as  an  aekii'r.\lr.ij-!r:.- 
of  their  subjection  and  villeniiije.     If  they  did  n.i*  l.^  ' 
rei^ularly,  or  neirlected  to  j;ay  the  fine,  tln-y  m:::h'i.  br  ;■  r- 
suetl  JLS  runawa\s,  for  which  '])urpose  tlie  aid  of  tlie  V.j  : 
olHcei-s  miirhl  be  had  ;    but  if  no  claim  were  made  ■..■.•.:  . 
a  year,  the  villein  beeame  ])rivilei!fed,  and  wa-  e-vv-ii:,  >^ 
free,     i  Uractcm,  5,  G. ;    3,  Another  ehtss,  ditteriiiL:  Imh:::;.. 
last  more   in  name  than  in   character  and    cnndi:;«rn.  > 
repeatedly   mentio;u-d  in  Domesday  Hook  as  (.'i-*' ;>.  i- 
i'ntturii.     Thoe  had  been  instructed  in  Mune   tr.-.-  ■•• 
handieraft,   which    they  practised   for  their   niaMv>.  .-':■: 
re>idinir  on  the  estate,  anil  Mihject  to  the  lord  in  Il:r  v.:u- 
inamur  as  the  nredial  slaves.    4,  Another  cla>s  often  :  ■•.: 
in  Domesday  nook  are  the  Jlnnt'irii,     In  what  p^ie-.:- 
they  differed  from  the  other  denominations  uf  \iiiv::.'i7 
not   a])parent.     Lord  Coke  calls  them   '  be-^is   lu.:.!:.:j  : 
little  house  with  some  laud  of  husbandry,  l/i$rt:e:  1 1 ::;:-.  l 
cottaire.'      (1    Inst.,  lib.  i.,   si-ct.    1.)      IJut    they  il*!-' 
appear  to  have  been  all  en£:an:ed  in  airnf"«tiire*.     I::  :t'.- 
town  of  Iluntiui^don  there  were  returned   1(K),  in  No-.m  :. 
-IKO,  and  20  iuTlietiord.     Dnnr^day  Hnnh,  vol.  i..  rp.  IT- 
20,3  :  vol.  ii.,  p.  1  \{).\     l?i>hop  Kennett  says.  •  The  k.nii-.r. 
were  distinct   from  the  sei\i  and  \illani,'nnd  Sivrnt..  h. 
those  of  a  less  servile  condition,  who  had  a  boril  or  ci.ttac- 
with  a  small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them,  on  condiii  . 
they  should  s^ui)ply  the  loixl  with  poult ly  and  esr^*.  i.:/. 
other  small  proviMons  for  his  boaixl  ar.d  enliitaiirxrL.v 
Parochial  Antuimtirs,  *  Glossary.';     Brady   i)laces  thfrn 
in  a  much    lower  condition.     *  They  were*  drud ires  J^r^i 
performed  vile  ser>ices,  which  were  reserved  l)y  the  1- r- 
upon  a  poor  little  hou.>e,  and  a  small  parcel  of" land.  .'»rl 
mii,dit  i)erhaps  be  domestic  works,  such  a.s  i^rindinu'.  thrc-::- 
injT,  drawing  water,  cuttintr  v.ooil,  4»:c.'    ■.  *  Preface  '  to  //.♦- 
t"i'U  of  Jjii^/uf/if,  p.  fiG.)     [noiiDAUii.] 

In  addition  to  these  special  denominatiorrs.  a  class  :• 
distinL:ui:,hed    from    them    in    Domesday    sis   sfrn  :    I...* 
whether  these  (littered  in  their  lecral  or  sueial  ciuditi.- 
from  other  villeins  is  nowhere  explained.    Hishop  Kev.ia". 
conjectures  that  they  were  villeins  in  jrross  witheuT  :.rv 
deteimined  tenure  of  Ian*!,  and  wlu)>e  service^  we:e  u:aV 
lined.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  term  may  have  In. 
fre(piently  applied  to  all  the  classes  of  viiKins*a.s  a  CKW.r.: 
term,  and  sometimes  to  i)articular  classes  only,  u.suallv  ui- 
tinirni.shed  by  other  names.     The  names  wouUI   v.ov  ::. 
l)aiticular   districts,  and   the  enumerators   would    nwl  t 
ob.-erve  the  same  classitication.     The  juobaljilitv  oi  t:  - 
cireumstanee  is  continued  by  >imilar  variation>  in'  W  .•n-*- 
dav,  and  by  the  experience  of  modern  statistieal  imp.uiiv 

The  two  classes  lirst  mentioiieil,  viz.  the  \i!lein>  ni  cr.^* 
ami  villeins  iviiarilant,  were  the  mo.st  numerous,  ai-.l  !i;u\ 
be  said  indeed  to  ir.elude  the  othei-s,  whieh.  tluju-rh  liilic:- 
iiur  sometimes  in  iwinu-  only,  and  sometinn  s  i-.i  n.m.  .-  p^;- 
tieulais  of  ser\ice  and  eondilioii,  were  biit  \aiietiis  of  •!". 
ser\ile  elass,  ]^artakini:  more  or  less  eith.er  of  the  douu-'i 
or  of  the  piVilial  character.     The  relative  num!»ers  o!  tni 
diflerent    e'a-ses   a.s  iii.sl!n::ui-hed    in  Donievlav   ni„v  Jv 
fairly  c>timati«l  fiom  the  cjiunty  »»f  Su^^sfx,  jn  uhieh  ft.^Tc 
were,  about  the   viar  10S."»,  aSCO  viliau   'in  gi^t^  aaJ 


It,  hultu)t  up&rutvd),  SJlO  bonUfU,  73ScaUarii. 
ef  the  Uijul  condilioni  or  Uio 


Tlia  fnlloviitiK 

PdaoiM  wrr«  Yilleina  oUher  by  prvw;nplion,  their  mc«b- 
|gh  luviiu;  tutTi  in  ihoL  con<lilitiii  tints  out  of  mind,  or  by 
.MhnuM'ltMJi-rucnt  aoJ  eotilbwon  iii  a.  cnvtt  i)f  tvcottL  llin 
(r  "fP(-lliforiipnalvilliiinsres»rdimt,  who  hail  alwajs 
^^_  pill  to  u  niAniir.  !l'  Ihey  were  tniii>'l'«rn»l  by  deed 
hKD  tinu  to  miuUicr,  Ihcy  iK'numc  villeini  in  groM,  u  did 
n  vbo  ciH)feBh«d  (henuwivc*  \illeitu  in  a  court  ur  iccurd. 
\ir_ft  rilUin  married  a  frva  wonian,  IhQ  childtcn  werv 
;  but  if  It  rrninJe  villein  ot  mete  married  n  trrc 
M>.  (bt  duldreii  wi^i:  free.  A  butiinl  uouki  only  buuome 
1  nDuin,  by  uonicidiuLi  in  n  court  of  record,  li>r  luvfo^ 
^^thw  no  ItLthcr,  or,  u  it  wax  phrawdibcin^fiii'/iW/i/iui.- 
li  cMiId  iitit  ul  couTM!  b«  cluimed  lu  a  vtlliun  by  dc«ci.-nt. 

ir-A  villein  purvliiued  Und,  Uii;  lurd  mi^'lit  i-iil«r  upon  it ; 
[  hfi  ptMCKuHl  froodx,  the  lord  might  trin  *  p«rt  in  the 
~     i  -Ot  lli«  wbiili.',  nnd  iminudiutely  become  Uiv  Ivfftil 
rr  of  lh«in.     A  villain  waa  aiilc   tu  hum  &uy   peraun 
it  hut  Jiird,  Mid  fVin  aniiixl  him  ho  mi^ht  hnre  an 
tl  of  hid  uicvitor'n  death,  A  iiii'iv  migtil  nlw  h:ivc  an 
d  of  rape.    Altliou^:!!  thv  Uw  did  nol  allow  &  loid  lo 
1  his  vilinii,  the  laltvr  could  not  hnvo  nn  nppnnl  of 
wytuou  bi'vauiu  tlic  luid  uould  imiiieditttoly  tetitici-  tbi- 
Hum:  but  he  might  have  hftd  Ml  indictineul.    (Little- 

jI*  wuitrty  silvaner.d,  thr.  statu  of  tlavery  bMamB  lew 
p|it«il  1(1  iae  intun-HtBof  pcoprietoni.  Mid  th«  villeinHwere 
iOauiinf;  a.  motn  important  clnM.  Frc(|UcM  mAuumiuions 
■*  tlw  coiwaiiueiiov.  Xluoe  w«rt)  Kcnuriilly  pvrl'urBi«d 
'  iked,  but  frequeotly  by  will,  »nd  thcra  worf^  «1m)  many 
la  of  tbe  lord  which  wei«  considi-red  oi  implied  manu- 
iwioil«.  Rud  entitled  his  vilkiTii  lu  frcMlom.  By  thtse 
Hm^Uicnucial  condition  of  vitlrnB^  bccnmo  Itm  luid 
|(  geoera].  and  U  kngUi  diutiptaml  •Jto);vIhtxr.  In 
ariujl  a  fifw  iiuUncm  of  predial  Mrvitude  existed  *o  late 
UAKignof  Eliodidhand  pfrhnwnlaitill  later  period. 
•riogtoa.  On  l/U  StaluM.  27't ;  Hallam'ir  MidJit  .tgM. 
I.  i^  jf.  SSi.)  In  MHue  ^>artii  of  Fnutce  it  rxis1e<l  down 
tiui  luue  of  tikc  Kcvnlulion.  In  lluaua  predial  servitude 
i«liU  uKivenal  and  uiuuodiKed :  in  Pulaitd  it  was  unmiti- 
d  aatii  17U1,  and  thou>^t  defined  by  law  in  1HU7.  ttill 
sla  in  an  improved  ibrm.  In  Hungary  it  pcevaik-d  in  a 
rtgWenxive  blmpn  until  IH3&,  when  the  nobler  renounced 
le  of  tlicir  privilege*  tmd  extended  the  eivil  rights  of 
te  peaauliy.    [Viu^knauk.] 

(ISm-lon  ;  Uttleton :  Cuke's  Pinl  Imt. ;  Reevesi  Hist. 
rJlngiuA  {iiir :  liliwrkstODo'*  Cnmmeniarit*.  &c.) 
VIIXENAGE  wnaabnsu  tenure  of  land,  wtiich,  accoid- 
f  Iq  Sir  William  Rlaukitone,  waa  '  neither  etrictly  feudal, 
Bnnftn,  or  Simon  ;  hut  mixed  nnd  conifKiunded  of  ihem 
[;  ud  whieh  also,  on  accvnnl  of  the  heriola  Uiat  iiauaUy 
d  U,  may  Mem  to  have  4oiuuwIuit  Dnnish  in  iia  com- 
iQD.'    Origi  [tally  thii  tenure  wan  founded  on  the  Kerrilo 
■He  Of  the  oouupien»  of  the  »oil  [Vuj.kik'I,  who  wereal- 
"tA  to  hold  pnrtiona  of  land  at  the  will  of  their  loid,  on 
..tlitlim  of  pcrforminir  base  and  menial  Hrvieea.    Where 
A  aenieu  waa  baiM)  in  ita  nature,  and  uncertain  aa  to  lime 
',  the  tenure  was  called   pure  viUenoKe  j  but 
irviue.  ttioueh  base,  was  eertaiu  and  deftned, 
la  leniwd  privileged  vlllenage,  and  Homelimes  villein- 

8»  long  aa  Uw  lervices  weie  properly  perronned,  Ihe 
1  hail  DO  uitercbt  in  dihtiulun^  ibe  ocmpation  of  hi* 
una;  and  Ihua  it  frctjuently  happened  that  lauds  held 
ijUeaaffd  deauiinded,  m  umnternipted  succewoa,  froiu 
itf  li>  toil  1  until,  at  Icnclh,  tlie  uecujiien  bcenmc  en* 
•iIlivfiruMriuliunoreustomtotioldtheirlDndaagainallho 
■aloiu;  •»  liujf  iierformed  the  required  scrvieet.  And 
"Igh  lue  v'dlemt  themsolvca  acquired  Ireudom,  or  tlieir 
came  tnlo  the  po*9«aBlua  uf  freemen.  Uio  villein  ser- 
■  lavrc  Dtill  the  condilinn  of  tlic  lenurc,  ae«anlinic  lo 
iCWdom  oi  tbe  manor.  Ttic  cxutoou  of  the  neveral 
were  eilhtir  pi-ovcd  by  the  rolln  of  the  Courts 

by  eonxtant  immemarial  utogo ;  ond  an  the  tennnl* 

Wikpended  for  tlu'ir  litlea  upen  eulriea  in  thoae  rolla  or 
piMautlividicatedby  the9.tewflrd.theybeeomogrFulually 
Dwa  a*  tenants  liy  eopy  of  court  rufl,  and  llivir  leiiuni 
« copf  bold.  \VliUe  inc  lennie  of  llio  land  had  thou 
en  grwrlog  more  kecure,  Ihc  <'liaractvr  of  the  mrvicei 
d  bomine  defined,  ami  in  the  reJEu  of  Edward  IV.  a 
P.  C,  No.  iroe. 
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pure  villcuago  waa  no  longer  known.  Ilie  ipwiual  in- 
pmvemftnta  of  the  tenure,  whether  caused  by  encrtMcV 
menu  of  the  tenant*,  by  Ihe  libetaLity  of  the  lord*,  nr  by 
bargnina  between  Ibem.  did  uol  alter  uie  form  of  tille.  The 
cup^huld  lands  we^vtlill  supposed  to  be  ki«ld  ul  the  will 
of  Ine  lord,  and  Ihe  lennnt  evuld  not  aliene  them  by  deed, 
but  waa  obliged  to  turreiider  them  to  ttu  lurd,  in  court,  to 
the  use  of  lum  who  was  to  have  the  eaiate. 

At  the  (^nqnest  ihece  were  freemen  holding  their  laadi 
by  free  services,  or  by  fme  cunlumn,  who  were  then  ejected, 
but  wlio  were  re-admitted  on  uonoenling  lo  hold  in  vtjle- 
na£e  and  lu  perform  Ixuu  tervicei^  but  xucti  aa  weiw  eerlajn 
and  exprtdsed  by  name.  Such  trnnnti  lu>ld  by  efiyy  of 
court  roll ;  but  tiieae  admiltancies  are  not,  wt  in  nrduuiry 
copyhohls,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  to  liold  aa- 
CD/uing  to  the  custom  of  tbe  manor ;  from  whencvi  tliey 
have  been  called  Itee  copyhuldeni  oi  customary  Ihie- 
holden. 

The  a«l  VI  Oharlca  U.,  c.  34  (for  taking  away  tenures 
in  camte,  and  by  knights'  servie«),  expremly  proridixl 
(Muc.  7.)  thai  it  ahould  'not  alter  or  ctian^  any  lenme 
bjr  copy  of  court  roll,  nr  any  leirvioQfi  incident  thereto." 
Tile  teimie  hiw  therelbrv  uuntinucd  tintit  tlu:  pnucnt 
divy,  siibjeut  lo  tents,  tinea,  and  heriots,  payable  to 
Iiirdu  of  mnnoi'i,  varying  with  the  ciistAma  of  each  manor. 
Tile  eliief  disadvitntage  of  a  uopyhold  tenure  ia  the 
nncertainty  of  many  uf  llic  fines  and  oilier  demand-H 
upon  the  Icmint.  fur  Uic  removal  of  whieb  the  act  4  &e  ti 
victoria,  c.  3*3,  wna  passed.  By  tloa  act  the  Titlie  Com- 
mbwionera  were  empowered  to  commute  all  flnea&nd  other 
eustomitry  payments  into  rent'oharKKi.  avtcascd  according 
to  the  price  of  corn,  in  ihe  same  manner  as  titlie  runt- 
cluugen  [TmiM],  and  into  small  Axed  fines  not  exceeding 
Sf.  upon  death  or  olienatiou.  Provision  wai  also  made  for 
the  complete  enfrsuehiaeiuent  of  copyhold  lands  tm  iiaying 
the  estimated  value  of  the  cturtomary  renla,  tine*,  and 
hchots.  As  yet  very  little  has  been  elfected  under  the 
powen  of  thu  act. 

tBraetnn;  LiUlctoa;  Coke. /»*/  Itat.;  Wrighf*  X«w 
([/■'/inure*,' Gilbert's iatpq/"  '/iiNurrf.tiy  Walking; Ueeves, 
hi»t,  fff  Unglidi  liav,  Blackslone't  Cammentartet,) 

VILLhlNeUVK.  From  the  liirtli  of  Romfe  d<  Ville- 
ueuvu,  grand-senel<hKl  of  Provence  in  1170,  to  ttie  death 
of  Vice-Admiral  Villencuve  in  iHINi,  them  ha*  nlniott 
always  been  some  one  of  this  name  to  lend  il  dislinution 

HoMKit  DaViu.ixKm'i!<boni  1171). died soonanerlSXli 
deacrves  to  be  remembered  in  the  hivtoiy  of  France  at  one 
of  the  earliest  statesmen  who  appears  to  have  eomprv- 
hendod  Ibe  importanco  of  uniting  all  tbe  Gattii:  pmvincr« 
into  luie  nation.  The  hiitory  ol  his  early  life  is  obscure 
and  dulorted  by  fables,  UTi?ated  constable  of  Provence 
by  Bercnf'er  before  VZM,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice,  which 
bad  reveled  aeaiiutt  tlie  count.  Vilteneuve  freijuently 
made  that  city  liia  }ilace  af  abode  during  hi»  subeetjiieut 
career,  and  eoncitiated  its  citizens  by  hie  wise  ami  hiimnne 
government,  tie  tbu^  bravely  against  thti  Pisans  and 
GeBoeoe,  palroniacd  the  IVonbadoura  in  ^ncra).  and 
nunixhcd  wmic  in  particular  who  sinned  agairut  morality 
in  their  wrilhigy.  On  the  12tli  of  July,  123H,  Berengur 
nominated  liiin  in  his  will  regent  of  Provence,  and 
guardian  of  Beatrice,  hia  fourth  and  unmarried  daughter. 
On  the  death  of  Berenger,  in  12*5,  Villeneuve  assemhled 
the  Bobilily  of  Pcoveiioe,  and  peiwiaded  them  lo  swear 
fealty  to  Beatrice,  He  next  married  his  ward  to  Uharim 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  who  bad,  many  yean  before 
m  a  great  meaanre  through  the  instnimcnlaiit^  of  Ville' 
netive,  Iwen  married  to  Marguerite,  lier  eldcf  snter.  Tile 
regent  pnicutcd  the  iiwertiuii  of  a  elaoae  in  the  marriage 
cwiitracl  of  Charles  of  Anion,  in  virtue  of  wbieh  tlie  teiri- 
torirs  of  Provence,  if  Sealrie«  died  without  male  issne, 
were  to  dcsueud  to  Ihe  ull'spring  uf  her  sister  Marguerite 
by  St.  Louis.  Tbe  object  of  this  aiTangemi<>it  wah  rraliwd 
two  centuries  later  t^  Folamilde  du  r'urbin.  Alter  Ihta 
mamage  Villeneuve  appears  to  have  witlkdrawn  hinuelf 
l>tim  public  life.  His  name  only  appears  again  in  the 
T«|{e  of  luEtory  in  the  mculiuji  uf  lu«  will,  by  ntdeh  be 
diauosed  of  an  enormou*  fortune  f>ir  that  age. 

KI.ION,  or  llauciN,  Uu  Vulkneuvs  (born  in'l^TUi 
died  in  1340).  uf  the  same  family  as  the  nreeediag, 
entered  in  early  life  Ihe  ordei'  of  St.  John  of  .TeniMlvm, 
and,  in  K)19,  on  llie  abdication  of  Puuhjoes  du  Villarel. 
graud-muter  of  lUtudes.  wa*  iLected  hia  sueceiuor.  Befoie 
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repairing  to  his  seat  of  government,  the  new  pund-master 
visited  several  courts  to  collect  contributions  for  his  Onler, 
which  was  at  that  time  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Tlie  division 
of  the  order  into  lanjrues  ifias  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  pro|x>sed  at  a  chapter  which  he  held 
at  Montpellier  soon  after  his  election.  His  visits  to  the 
courts  above  noticed,  and  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  pre- 
vented his  reaching  Rhodes  before  1336 :  the  remaining 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  In  1344  he  in  person  besieged 
and  took  Smyrna.  It  is  of  the  period  of  his  grand-master- 
ship that  the  legend  of  the  Dragon  and  ^e  Knight  of 
Rhodes  is  told. 

Rosaline  de  Villeneuve  (bom  1263,  died  1329),  sister  of 
the  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  was  famous  for  her  piety,  her 
charity,  and  her  ascetic  exercises  of  devotion.  In  1310  she 
was  elected  head  of  the  order  of  Chartreux.  She  was 
canonized  after  her  death ;  and  some  leerondary  writers 
liave  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  her  intercession  tlie 
suppression  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeois. 

Ix)Uis  DK  ViLLEXEUVK,  premier  martinis  de  France,  distin- 
guished by- the  title  *  Riche  d'llonneur,*  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  He  was  tx)m  about  1451,  and  died  in  151G. 
Charles  Vfll.,  whose  chamberlain  he  was,  intrusted  Ville- 
neuve with  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  When  Louis  XII. 'mounted  the  throne, 
he  sent  Villeneuve  as  his  ambassador  to  the  i>ai>al  court. 
At  Rome  the  Provencal  ambassador  received  extraordinarj' 
honours:  the  Romans  were  charmed  with  his  manly  ami 
persuasive  eloquence;  a'ld  his  popularity  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  again  employed  on  a  mis»ion  to  that 
court  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  ITKK).  Villeneuve  was  the 
■intimate  and  esteemed  friend  of  Ra}*ard  and  Gnston  de 
Foix.  In  1:"505  Louis  XII.  erected  the  barony  of  Trans, 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Villeneuve,  into  a  mar(]uisate, 
the  lirst  instance  of  that  title  being  conferred  in  Fiance. 
The  only  son  of  Louis  de  Villeneuve  fell  at  the  king's  side 
in  the  battle  of  Marignan,  and  the  father,  already  en- 
feebled by  wounds  and  years,  died  not  long  al^er  of  grief, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 

CiiaisTOPHE  DE  Villeneuve  (bom  3CHh  June,  1541 ;  died 
26th  July,  1615)  was  also  a  member  of  this  illustrious  fa- 
mily. He  was  in  his  youth  page  to  Francois  de  Lorniine, 
due  de  Guise.  He  entered  the  service  of  ulaudc  of  Savoy, 
and  earned  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  in  that  prince's 
campaisrns  against  the  Huguenots.  On  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Savo>%  Villeneuve  remained  attached  to  the  Comte 
de  Carces,  his  lieutenant  and  successor  in  the  government 
of  Provence.  DeCarces  intrusted  to  Villeneuve  the  delicate 
mission  of  moving  the  king  to  countermand  the  ordei's  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  envoy  reached  Paris 
on  the  same  day  that  a  messeng^'r  was  dispatched  from  that 
city  by  the  king,  with  fresh  orders  for  the  massacre.  I  lis  re- 
presentations were  however  successful  in  jiaiiially  shaking 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  who  sent  for  him  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  night,  and  charged  him  with  a  message  to  De  (Jnrces, 
countermanding  his  previous  orders  in  so  far  as  Provence 
was  concerned.  Villeneuve  started  immediately,  itassed 
the  messenger  of  death  on  his  way,  and  reachecl  Aix  in 
time  to  save  Provence  from  the  massacre.  The  subsequent 
career  of  Villeneuve  was  as  honounible  as  this  its  com- 
mencement. He  ser\'ed  with  distinction  Henri  III.,  Henri 
IV.,  and  Ijouis  XIII. 

There  have  been  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Ville- 
neuve. HuoN  i>E  Villeneuve,  an  antient  French  poet  of 
aome  reputation,  was  a  contemptjmry  of  Philippe  Au&:ust«. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  versitiers  of  the  legends  of  the 
Twelve  Peers.  His  ))rincipal  work  is  *Le  Quatre  Fils 
d'Aymon,'  next  to  which  perhaps  ranks  his  'Doohn  de 
Mayence,'  of  which  a  prose  translation  into  more  modem 
French  was  published  at  Paris  in  1501,  with  the  title 
•Fleur  des  Batailles.'  Guillwme  de  Villbneuvk,  a  good 
soldier,  who  served  Charles  VIII.  in  his  Neapolitan  cam- 

Saicms,  published  in  14^  *■  Memoires  sur  la  Conqurte  de 
iaples.'  It  is  the  only  narrative  by  an  eye-witne»s  of  the 
adventures  of  the  I'Vench  army  and  partisans  from  the 
departure  of  Charles  till  their  final  expulsion.  G.vukielle 
Srs.vNNK  HAKROT,dame  dc  Villeneuve  Cbom  about  16H5 ; 
died  in  1755\  was  a  friend  of  Crebillon,  and  published 
many  tales  and  romances.  Only  one  has  retained  hokl  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  iibridgment : 
it  is  the  famous  *  Ik-aiity  and  the  Beast.' 
Tbe  reputation  of  ilie  nuno  of  Vilieneuv«  was  well  nw- 


tained  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  by  Pirjiai 
Charles  Jean  Baptistk  Silvestrk  dk  ViLi-ENKivy.  \i:?. 
admiral.  He  was  bom  at  Valensoles  in  Provence,  on  th-  S!-'. 


promoted 
vision),  and  a  few  months  later  to  be  rear-admiral  coatrp. 
amiml).    He  was  appointed  to  command  a  divi^ioa  of  The 
fleet  destined  for  tne  invasion  of  Ireland ;    but  contrary 
winds  detained  him  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  renJfred 
the  expedition  abortive.      At  Aboukir  Villeneuve  coa- 
manded  theGuillaume  Tell,  and  carried  off  his  own  Te»c'. 
with  two  other  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  safety  after  th* 
defeat.  In  1R05  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  ?qnadT= 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  withdraw  the  British  fltrl 
from  the  shores  of  Europe.    With  this  view  he  ssiM  U: 
the  Antilles,  where  he  did  some  mischief  among  the  fpz- 
lish  traders,  and  attacked  the  Diamond.     Aa  soon  a»  Villi- 
neuve  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Bar  i 
does,  his  mission  being  accomplished,  he  reimbarked  Vi 
troops,  and  set  sail  for  Europe.    On  the  22nd  of  .l.i!/. 
1805,  he  encountered,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  Enr^- 
fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder.      An   «*njra5erae:it  »i-^- 
place,  which  continued  till  nightfall.  Next  niorninir.  ni  ith-  r 
tlie  French  nor  the  Enghsh  admiral  sonjrht  to  renet\  ♦* 
action,  and  for  failing  to  do  so  both  were  n'prima-\<lr  \  * ;. 
their  respective  crovernments.    This  reprimand  >o  chrL^-i 
the  spirit  of  Villeneuve,  that,  when  he  asrfiin  put  tn  *  :: 
an  instniction  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  'JDih  (\*\  ■-. 
1805,  contained  the  remarkable  exj)reH»,ion — *E\ery  ri;- 
tain  who  is  not  in  action  (dans  le  fci)  i>  not  at  l-i>  r^>*' 
and  a  signal  of  recall  will  be  a  brand  of  di^horouf  t"  I'-r..' 
In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Villeneuve  wa«*  taken  p^l>^Vi.■: 
at>er  dis])la}'ing  throughout  the  ficht   the  most   prrf.'.'* 
self-posse>j*ion  and  high  courage.     He  was  carried  to  Ki-:- 
land,  and  detained  there  till  the  month  of   April.  1"**:. 
On  his  arrival  at  Renncs,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  ni- 
rine  that  he  was  in  France,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  *!v 
emperor  in  that  town.    This  was  on  the  17th  of  At:: 
Four  days  elapsed,   and   he  had    received    no    ars^-rr 
Mindful  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  on  a  former  r.ir.- 
sion,  this  delay  appears  to  have  unset tleil  the  nAvA  '■'. 
Villeneuve.    On  the  2*ind  of  April  he  was  found  dcai  r 
his  apartment  by  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 
(liioffraphie  UnirerxnlfrJ) 

VILLENEUVE  D'AGEN.    FI/w  et  Garonne] 
VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON.    [Gard.] 
VILLENEUVE-SUR-YOXNE.     [Yonne.] 
VILLERS,  G.     [Hi'CKiNOHAM.  Dtikes  or.] 
VJLLERS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE  I)F. 
had,  next  to  Madame  de  Stael -Hoi stein,  the  chief  shar*  . 
making  German  literature  known  to  the  French  at  a  jt  n-l 
when  the  French,  clinging  to  old  prejudices  and  ir?  x- 
cated  by  recent  victories,  "treated  Germany  with  Y.vzy^'- 
and  contempt.     He  was  bom  on  the  4th' of  NovemS" 
either  of  1764  or  17(17,  at  Belchen,  a  small  town  in  •h-' 
part  of  l-orraine  which  is  inhabited  by  German*.     !!■: 
father  was  chief  receiver  of  the  taxes,  and  a  royal  cri:"- 
sellor ;  by  his  mother's  side,  a  baroness  dc  I^unair:?^.  hj 
is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  the  family  I>u  Ly<.  wbit  - : 
descended  from  the  brothers  of  Jeanne  d' Arc,  ttie  mai'*.  • 
Orleans.    He  received  a  militan'  education  at  Met?.  a"t 
as  early  as  1782  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  arlillcr 
His  first  literary  essay  was  on  magnetism,  which  w  a*  Th* ' 
the  favourite  science'  of  the  day.    He  lived  altf maUly  ?.: 
Strasburg  and  Metz,  and  he  filled  up  his  leisure  \\'^v> 
with  studvinc:  history,  antient  and  modem  literature,  r* 
well  as  Grreek  and  rfebrew,  which  he  had  hitherto  n.j- 
lected.     Excited,  though  not  misled,  by  the  Rev oliit :■_*!:. 
he  wrote  a  witty  political  satire  in  verse,  entitled  •!"* 
n^put^  aux  Etats  G6n6niux;'  and  in  1701  he  ]nibii-hfi 
his  celebrated  work  'De  la  Libert^.'     In  this  w<>rk.  whiih- 
went  through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  one  yi:i'-,  ?y 
laid  down  ])olitical  principles  which  were  ven*  danirtixv!? 
not  only  for  those  who  publibhed  them,  but  even  for  Wvy^ 
who  received  them.    At  a  period  when  the  Moody  t\Tann¥ 
of  the  people  began  to  be  established  in  France.  The  hid 
the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a  work  on  libt*rfv  the 
motto,  'Aliud  est,  aliud  dicitur;'  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  fanatical  democrats  he  said  *that  it  was  dangerous  to 
preach  liberty  to  the  people,  because  they  alwav«  c«^n- 
fininded  liberty  with  the  desire  of  indulging  their' ml!  in 
everything:'  and  *that  the  people  in  iiuinrectioii  wa« 


V  !  L 

UiUufiUi.'   NawonwlH'lllis  JMobiiucsbu 

f  pounui,  lluut  they  [lunuvil  Villun,  wbo,  oRci 

(M  ulvcotui^A,  cocHiKid  tc  <j«rniati},  and  *eUleil 

pnUtiu  on  Ihit  WKwr.    Th<iH(rh  iu»|iHiiiit<d  nilli 

■j-Hnn  tax>j^u;i),  be  luul  Uiq  mMt  uudvourablf  o^- 

irGuraiuii  litii'i'atuiv,  beuBUsii  )iu  tmd  iievtff  r««il  atij 

1  took  ill  llic  ImipiBgf,  nnd  ho  hnd  ttll  tl)6  jirrjiidiM* 

ti»l  Itii-  GcmiiiiLi  ivliiiji  in'tc  then  prnvalcnt  in  r'riince. 

^  HoUuuoduik  however  1m  toade  Uiti  ucquaiiitABCC  of  Dr. 

*"— '--,  knumi  by  \ia  iicvlUnt  worlu  on  medicino  Biid 

juiy,  who  DGcome  nAnmnnU  Ant  phyneira  to  tbv 

M  Deiunwk.    Hu  inliiicounM!  viUi  thk  Itunwd  me* 

,-    tma,  wikL  liin  rriuidthip  with  Kiwtner^  Spittler,  II«e- 

^ao(tSdii!at^fttOutXii)Ritu.nhere  hd Klftyvd from  17B4to 

Llnl  Vtllen  otTt  only  to  atwiidon  titii  {u^udicvs  »K<dn»t 

~iltuu.  bul  to  bocpine  the  most  activo  ami  ^(n«rau« 

fjrf  Ihig  naltoti  s([ain>t  lu»  own  countiyman,  Hip 

s  rriand«hip  nith  Uie  IturaiNl  dauKhtm-  of 

1.  DorotlifA  von  Roddc,  upuu  whom  th«  Diu> 

SittiiiHeu  hitil  conferred  thfi  tillfl  of  Doctor  in 

b  «x«Tcu>«d  fetill  granlnr  infliieiKw  dvlt  him.    In 

|aw<Ed  Mni.  Ur.  von  RoiMo  And  Iter  hui^actiti  to 

'ronlUis  time  lie  lived  dtf.rnotety  at  I^bwk  and 

II ^-"—-iisof  VowiOouBlStulUifie.Jitcebi. 


y  araijicAtine  tbi^  nntiunid  prc^udicw.  and  by 
bHTvnil  of  tfiH  buMi  (i«Tinau  woik>  into  Frcncb, 
Jw  wx  lioereo'a  *  Ktny  on  tlie  InAuonce  of  tho 
^Jt' Ac{m»nisp«i«uiid«aiiuD  to  -nnie  fur  tho  'Spv^- 
^t  (Id  Nord.'  one  of  Ilia  be«t  ncnvpanpn  of  Iha  linii>. 
;U  WAt  puliLiilied  at  IIumburK.  and  nfuuh  in  the  i-ounc 
ii«  yt«r  tvcftvcd  ujily  li>adin;f  arlidei  from  Villcn. 
^^.>vuc  IttvinR  liwii  occupiod  bj  tJic  Krcnch  in  IWU,  ha 
[r*>*«(l  a  lell«i  to  ttie  FrtuicJi  aliiuen.  urtcin;;  thuni  (o 
u  luiii  tn  Tctpoct  tho  iwonlti.  In  IS04  he  puliliBbt>d  hi« 
wi  «iu  )'K»priL  ct  I  lonuBDCO  cle  In  ll^l'ormnlinn  dc 
■pr.'  K  ni»>t«r)iieoe,  wlik-li  tvta  crowned  liy  th«  Instilul 
l^wie*,  ftnd  which  WM  tmialalud  into  English  <by  B. 
■  ciU  London,  1803'^  Germftn  (thrie«),  Dutch,  and 
all.  la  181X1  Lubrak  was  tnlica  by  ktortn  t^  the 
,  wivo  would  Imvu  deilroyed  the  whole  town  and 
nd  it*  inhnbitniitii,  bnt  tot  tha  oouni^  and  activity 
IfiltuN,  who  expiuc-d  the  revolting  brutality  and  imuto- 
\y  of  thtt  IfKJiioh  Iroopa  iu  bin  '  Loltre  i  M""-  la  Coiu- 
^t  Ruuiy  do  ilKauhanioia  lur  Li'iberh.'  tins  pamphlet 
I  liitn  mur.h  penceutimi.  cipedally  f>oai  Davuiut,  in 
;\Jihi)iiiilL  lie  nllHckL-d  the  policy  of  Napoleon  on 
f«nt!  ixouinn*.  imil  ^ipecisilly'  by  his  aKiclr*  aKxinit  the 
iliumtal  Hyiitcin.  Ji5n>mc  Bonaparte,  VinR  of  Wcnt- 
•ILa.  api.'uiiiftd  turn,  la  Itill.  profemor  of  uttiloMiphy 
p  Ihr  bnuiptii  *  of  iil^ralnrp  and  biJrtory)  in  tho  Univer- 
W  Outtinicvn.  J^nmo  luring  ordered  the  abolition  of 
unitHiiil),  ViIIl-ih,  at  Iht  (o^umI  of  Hvyne,  Hevrcu, 
IJnbnvnii  MiiUci,  ivprMontpd  to  ths  kiitx  the  c-onH- 
jtiAeauf  thii  mi^iuurc,  and  Ibc  kinic  ei)uiitertnand«d  hi* 
Mr.  VtUen  wa» inrivemvd  and  thotwhod  both  by  French- 
K  ud  Gerouutg,  and  theCermanit  lonkodon  him  a*  th«ir 
If  Aitid  and  pmteutor.  lie  had  nerertiwln*  many 
tita%  aipcaiaUT  uiuons  Ihiiw  wliu  could  or  would  not 
~'*~  fprojudicea;  and  th«  fre<i\i«nt  attacks  which 
~  a  lii*  o.hanteter  gnutually  mined  his  health. 
«  of  BrunBwiuk  had  been  Teatored  to  the 

r  HaooYM  in  1813.  Villpm  wm  diamised  from 

t\»  isocivcd  m  peinion  of  'MiYd  IhtnizE,  but  lie  waa 
i  to  Tctuni  to  FrfinlIl^  Aa  In;  had  oommiHed  no 
1^  be  nroteftted  a^aiiwt  thia  ord«T,  nod  it  was  diKo- 
"'  lI  (in  had  hccii  calumDintcd  to  the  Prinae  Iteirent, 
la  OeuT)^  IV.,  who,  at  tho  request  of  Count  Sliiii- 
.,nuBlvd  tho  pennion  of  Villus  to  4(NKi  friuie*.  and 
d  biai  to  live  ia  nnnnrnr ;  but  hu  wai  not  permitted 
limw  hu  lectum.  He  hiul  ju»t  been  invrted  to  tlie 
HvcDaly  uf  Bciilelberj^,  wlwn  he  dini  of  conaumntiaB, 
l^tln  30tb  of  Febniiiry,  l»lfi.  wilb  the  repulatiun  ul  liav- 
n  onu  of  tile  mini  enliKhteiwil  and  b«i>t  mi-n  of  bii 
a  had  wcritltKl  himni-lf  Ua  (he  ^otid  of  others. 
'  l'hilnioi>hio  da  Kant,  ou  Frinciptfa 
■tentaux  dc  k  t'hiluw>phw'  IVaoKimdenlaJo ;'  '  l.nltro 
.!  iJuvier  aur  une  NmiTlle  TWwie  du  Cnrrcau 
irGali;'  'Rapport  nir  I'Elat  de  la. LittJiaturc  Ancienne 
%am  tlfistnicv  en  AliemaBrne ;'  ■  Ppfcia  HistoriqiMi  il*  la 
S*W*fcg  Ihrll't  imMbinMi.  ulili  o  rrffum  uiJ  oolti  tj  Jamw  Mill,  1« 


Via  (la  Mariin  Luther.  b«dnil  du  l«ttn  de  MelAieMtiOiti 
avec  de»  Niitce,'  &o.  He  had  iH-gun  ihr  l-ifo  u!  Lutli«r, 
but  dcalli  )irev<int4^l  him  fVom  finiahiug  i(.  The  airlhori- 
tin  citiKl  bi-tow  ooiitaia  a  liat  of  hi*  works. 

t^Hiafirarhin  Vnivmndit ,-  ZaUrnutfen,  t»1.  ii.  (VnSi. 

pp.  m-'K.) 

yiU.OISON,JEANBAPnSTKOA8PAHDD'.\N8SF. 
pK,  one  of  llie  mo»l  eminent  Gr«tk  aohoinm  «f  mudeta 
time*,  was  Imm  a.!  Cnrlwii-our-Seine  on  the  Sth  of  Mareh, 
175».  AmonK  tbi-  »i-hnlara  to  wliow  iiiatnicUoa  li«  naa 
pi-uKipiilly  iiideblud  we  may  mention  La  Bean  and  Cap- 
jiit'.roniiit'r,  but  Viiloiaon  anon  surpaaoeil  all  his  feIlow-«tu- 
Uuuli,  and  his  teautwn  alao,  and  pijjaaed  hia  ttudiw  of  the 
authors  of  unlient  Gre«ca  with  suoh  pcncvcranco,  that  at 
tho  aj^  of  line«n  tie  bad  mad  n«sriy  all  the  Qn!ek  author*. 
IIo  aonn  Aiao  i^ve  evideiioe  that  his  cKtenaivc  reading  was 
nut  MimrAcinl,  tot  h«  waa  scarcely  tnentylvtu  yean  ^d 
when  lie  nubliohca  from  &  MS.  at  St.  Oormain  the  find 
edition  of  Apoltoaius'a  Iioxieon  on  tlie  >  Iliad '  asd 
'  Odyawy,'  toireth«r  with  the  fraifmenta  of  I'bUemon  <Paria. 
1773,  2  Kols.  ful..  reprinted  at  T^ipiie  in  tho  Munt  year  in 
Z  vola.  -Ito.),  with  very  valuable  and  learned  ProloKoniana 
and  note*.  Before  the  ciiitioa  waa  printed,  be  sutnnittul 
it  to  the  Avadeiuy  of  Inaoripliona,  whicJi  virrted  htm  m 
meoibcA  (dtJiou^n  h«  had  not  j'et  aitained  the  a|ro  at 
wtiiub  thia  Itonour  could  be  eonl'orrod  upon  him  aceonllng 
to  their  nilea.  Tie  w««  now  looked  upon  not  only  in 
Franoc,  hut  in  Kurot^  alao,  a«  a  prodigy  of  luamiov.  and 
ho  formed  exteiuuve  litcrarv  Goni)«ctioiu  with  vcntolar* 
(if  vorinus  part*  of  Eurojit-.  But  lit  did  not  allow  himicif 
to  Ijo  dunlcd  Ijj-  the  rnmi-  liiiiK  early  acquired,  nor  to  aink 
into  inftclivity  :  he  pviiKitd  hi*  atndiea  with  the  siune  ardour 
a>  beloiv ;  and  in  177B  he  publialied  a  ni»  edition  of  flic 

faatoni  poem  of  LuRtr>i*  with  a  veiy  learned  M>mffi«iitaiy. 
lia  ambition  however  waa  rathcilo  publiah  nieh  antJoat 
wtirki  a«  liod  not  yot  appealed.  Ihan  tu  prepare  edillona  of 
thoac  authom  wliioh  were  thready  id  print.  Tlio  «over»- 
nient  beinx  informt»U  of  tliia  dejrire  of  VilloUon.  he  wae 
sent  in  ITTU,  at  the  expenie  vi  1h«  elate,  to  Venioe,  tn 
Bvarch  Uvu  library  of  St  Murk.  Here  he  formed  an  )Dli- 
mato  fiiendahip  wilb  the  AbbS  Morulli,  with  whoac  aatiat- 
aiivo  he  disonvemd  numeroiu  rhetorical  and  i;ramuiBtieal 
nork«  aoil  fhtKBiunti  of  works  of  tltat  kind  wmch  had  not 
ysA  been  printed.  Tliasti,  topetlierwiUi  aorne  other  similar 
works  wUioh  hu  hod  before  dllCove^red  nt  Paris,  were  pub- 
lixhtiit  tinder  the  title  '  Aneodvta  Gmeca  e  Ite^ia  ParitieiM 
Veiti-laS.  Uaroi  Bibliotheca  deprompta,'  Venice,  1^1^ 
2  voU.  4lo.  Valuable  aa  thcae  aiwcdota  ar«,  their  pub- 
lication WW  too  Inirried,  and  it  «u  afterwanla  discovered 
hat  VillolMU  had  publiihed  some  things  as  new,  which 
had  appeamd  in  print  JoiiK  before  hu  tine.  Anettier 
more  important  "  "  "  "  ' '  '  '  —-■--.>--- 
.St.  Mark,  wan  a 
lonired  to  the  tenth  c . 
HL-Jiolia  (now  known  andcr  l1 

cu>d  mar^nal  aotea  which  pointed  out  auob  veaea  aj 
suppaMliiiou«,romipt,ortiwiapo6ed.  This  valuable  treaanra. 
lu^Uier  with  very  learned  pnde^^Dmciui  by  Villoistm,  ap- 
peared at  Venioe.  17^,  fid.  It  waa  perhapa  appreciated 
[)r  no  one  ao  well  >»  by  F.  A.  Woli;  whose  theiny  of  the 
nomcho  poems  ia  baaed  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  in* 
formation  derivc^l  from  thia  diiicovery.  Several  yews 
before  the  printing  of  tiiia  work  waa  completed  he  niu  in- 
rited  by  Amalie,  Dachesa  of  Saie-ITtimar,  and  htr  son 
Car!  An;iput,  to  nay  them  a  visit  in  Girmiany.  Viiloiaoit 
accordingly  IcA  Veniet  and  went  to  Weimar,  whtva  b* 
spent  about  a  year  in  searching  the  library  of  that  cajiila). 
The  r<w)lta  of  hia  learned  inquiries  were  puUish«d  m  bia 
■  K{iiitol»  Vimniienaea.  in  rmihua  ntulia  Gmceorim  Scrip- 
torum  loun  emtudantur  irpe  librorum  Ducalis  Hibliuthet'ae.' 
Zurich,  ITKi.  4lo.  Tho  year  alter  ha  edited  at  StraMburl 
a  Greek  tranalalioo  of  the  Old  Tealament,  which  he  had 
been  made  by  a  Jew  in  tht 
nmlli  century  U'  our  arm.  In  17H!i  he  n(icuDi|iiLmcd  tha 
Krvnch  ambaajadarat  the  court  of  Const  an  magpie.  Count 
Choiaeul  Oouffier.  to  Constantinople,  and  travelled  about 
for  thive  yean  to  Ihc  iKlands  uf  IJie  Ardiipelu^  and  Ilia 
continent  of  Greece.  Hia  hope*  of  flndinjt  MsS,  of  antient 
aothoia  (lOl  fet  published  were  iliaappmnted.  but  he  made 
himself  Wfeet  master  of  Ibt.-  modem  Greek  lanEruaci'.  anri 
caHe-tcd  a  vaat  i|iiaiitit)  of  material*  partly  with  a i i»w  lo 
makv  ft  ivu«'  and  improved  cdiliou  uf  rouiuefurl'a  Iravida, 
fuid  parity  lo  write  a  comgdctc  ducniition  of  antient  ani 
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modem  Greece.  But  the  unhappy  condition  in  T?hich  he 
found  his  country  on  his  return  prevented  the  realization 
of  these  plans.  Villoison  withdrew  to  Orleans,  and  bei;an 
to  read  through  all  the  antient  authors  in  order  to  colfect 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece.  After  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  had  passed  away,  he  returned  with  his 
literary  treasures  to  Pans,  and  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  property,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  however  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
success.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  and  Napoleon  afterwards  appointed  him  profes- 
sor of  antient  and  modern  Greek  in  the  Coll6ge  de  France, 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this  office  when  he  was 
seized  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1803.  The  'Memoirs'  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contain  several  valuable  papers  by  Villoison. 
llie  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece,  in  fifteen  large 
quarto  volumes,  as  well  as  his  remarks  on  Tournefort 
and  on  Montfaucon*s  *  Palaeographia  Graeca,'  of  which  he 
likewise  intended  to  publish  a  new  edition,  are  in  MS.  in 
tlie  royal  library  of  Paris. 

Villoison  was  a  man  of  prodigrious  learning :  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  quick  and  penetrating 
mind ;  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he 
scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  digest  that  which  he  hail 
acquired,  and  all  the  defects  of  his  works  arise  more  or  less 
from  this  haste  and  want  of  reflection. 

(Dacier,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France;  Biographie  UniverselleJ) 

VILNA.     rWiLNA.] 

VIMOUTIERS.    [Ornk.] 

VINA'GO.     [CoLL'MBiD.K,  vol.  vii.,  p.  3G7.] 

VINCA  (from  rt»co,  to  bind),  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Apocynacese.  It  has  a  5-cleft 
calyx,  with  linear  or  subulate  acute  segments ;  a  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  with  the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  throat  bearded,  the  segments  of  the  limb  flat,  oblique, 
truncate  at  the  apex  ;  5  stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  en- 
closed with  short  filaments,  each  of  tlie  anthers  ending  in 
a  hairy  membrane  at  the  apex,  which  connives  over  the 
stigma;  the  stigma  is  bearded,  seated  on  a  flat  orbicular 
disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference ;  2  glands 
alternating  with  the  ovaries;  2  follicles,  few-seeded,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise;  the  seeds  cylindrical,  naked,  with 
fleshy  albumen.  Five  or  six  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described:  they  are  creeping,  suflhiticose,  or  her- 
baceous plants,  with  smooth,  shining,  opposite  leaves,  with 
blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  seated  on  solitary,  axillary', 
alternate  peduncles.  They  are  all  natives  of  Europe,  in 
shady  places. 

V,  major^  the  Greater  Periwinkle,  has  stems  rather  erect, 
ovato-acute,  ciliated  leaves;  teeth  of  the  calyx  linear, 
subulate,  ciliated,  and  usually  with  a  smaller  tooth  on  each 
side  at  the  base ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  broad 
and  ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern  jmrts 
of  Europe,  and  is  apparently  wild  in  many  parts  of  6reat 
Britain,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  an  ori- 
ginal native  of  this  island.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  fine  purple- 
blue  colour,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
The  English  name  penwinkle  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  pervenche.  In  Chancers  time  it  was  called 
•  perwinke  :* — 

*  Thna  tpraiiK*  the  violet  al  newe 
And  freih  petrinki  rich  of  heve.* 

The  flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  and  continue  open  all 
the  summer.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  on  the  ground 
of  shrubberies,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  hedgerows,  or  in 
any  shady  place.  In  olden  times  great  virtues  were  attri- 
buted to  the  periwinkle,  amongst  other  things  Culpepper 
says  •  the  leaves  of  the  periwinkle  eaten  by  man  and  wife 
together  do  cause  love  between  them.'  In  Italy  this  plant 
is  called  /tore  di  mortCy  from  the  practice  of  making  gar- 
lands of  it  in  which  to  bury  dead  children.  It  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  sorceries  and  incantations,  hence  the 
French  still  call  it  violette  des  torciers.  In  France  too 
this  plant  has  been  lately  much  grown  as  a  memorial  oi 
friendship.  This  has  arisen  out  of  a  circ*unistance  in  the 
life  of  Jean  Jacc^ues  Rousseau,  in  which,  aHer  thirty  years, 
he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  his  early  attachment  to  Ma- 
dame de  Warens  by  the  sight  of  a  periwinkle  in  flower. 
Hence  the  plant  is  consecrated  tut,r  tiouj'  souvenirs. 

V,  minor,  the  Ix'sser  Periwinkle,  has  procumbent  stems, 
Miptico-JMncvolBte  ^ lAbrous  leaves ;  tlie  segments  of  the 


calyx  linear-lanceolate  and  bluntish ;  the  seirmeiits  of  the 
corolla  broadisli  at  top ;  the  flowering  stems  umiallr  eitd 
This  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  in  the  same  utuatiowii 
the  last,  and  is  often  found  iu  Great  Britain.  It  vans 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  sometiaa 
double.  The  leaves  also  often  become  variegated.  It  is 
not  so  large  a  plant  as  the  last,  and  may  be  grown  in  flit 
same  situations. 

y,  herbaceut  Herbaceous  Periwinkle,  has  heitecMOi 
prostrate  stems,  with  oblong-lanceolate  amooth  Iwtca, 
stalked  flowers,  and  a  ciliated  calyx.  The  flowcn  w  of 
a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  a  Btfin 
of  Hungary.  F,  rosea  is  an  East  Indian  periwinkle;  itlw 
an  erect  stem  with  twin  sessile  flowers.  Like  all  tki 
species,  it  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  ^ 
viding  the  roots.  It  is  continually  in  flower.  It  has  pili 
flowers,  and  two  or  three  varieties  are  known  in  eafdeM. 

All  the  species  are  easily  cultivated,  and  are  veij  de- 
sirable plants  for  gardens,  as  they  retain  thdr  leaves  il 
the  year  round. 

VINCE,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  aid 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Fls> 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  ordcf^ 
and  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry'  of  BedfonL  He 
died  in  December,  1821. 

Professor  Vince  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro^  S^ 
ciety  in  1786,  havine  previously  written  a  paper  oa  fne- 
tion,  which  was  publisned  in  the  *  PhilosophicAj  TriMic* 
tions*  for  1785.  This  paper,  which  possesses  considerable 
merit,  contains  a  description  of  many  experiments  midp 
on  that  subject,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  friction  a 
a  uniformly  retarding  force,  and  that  it  increases  with  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  but  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  moving  bodies  against  each  other:  it  a 
also  shown  that,  when  one  bo<ly  remains  long  at  rest  upon 
another,  a  certain  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place,  whicb 
increases  the  friction.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  «- 
cond  of  these  laws  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  eipen- 
ments  of  M.  Coulomb,  this  philosopher  having  found  tlat 
the  friction  varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  bodies. 

In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  17U5  there  isi 
paper  by  Vince,  entitled  *  Obser>'ations  on  the  Theon-  et 
the  Motion  and  llesistance  of  Fluids,*  in  which  are  de- 
scribed several  experiments  relating  to  the  dtschamrci  ^ 
water  through  pipes  inserted,  in  vertical  positions,  in  tbe 
l>ottoms  of  vessels.  From  these  it  is  shown  that,  when  the 
pipes  are  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  the  ratio  betveci 
the  quantities  discharged  from  a  simple  orifice  and  from  t 
pipe  are  not  exactly  to  one  another  in  the  subdapliesU 
ratio  of  the  depths,  that  is,  of  the  distances  from  the  uppci 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  to  the  orifice  and  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  ;  the  results  of  the  expen- 
ments  are  however  found  to  agree  better  with  the  theon 
in  proportion  as  the  pipes  are  longer.  Another  paper  fenr 
Vince,  which  is  entitled  *  Experiments  on  the  Keastaaet 
of  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids,'  was  published  in  the  voloae 
of  the  *  Transactions'  for  1798.  These  experiments  wcie 
made  with  bodies  at  considerable  distances  below  tbe  an- 
face  ;  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  body  is  a  plane  sa^ 
face,  and  also  when  it  is  a  hemisphere  moving  with  the 
flat  side  foremost,  the  experimented  resistances  difocd 
from  the  results  of  the  general  theory  in  the  ratio  of  3 to 
2  nearly.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  experienced 
by  a  plane  surface  at  rest,  when  struck  by  a  fluid  in  awh 
tion,  and  that  which  took  place  when  the  same  plane  m 
made  to  move  in  the  fluid,  the  latter  being  at  rest,  ant 
found  to  be  nearly  as  6  to  5 ;  and  this  result  agrees  with 
that  which  was  obtained  by  Du  Buat. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  ProfesMr 
Vince  published  at  Cambridge  a  *  Course  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University ;'  and  of  this  valuable  work  there  have  ance 
been  several  editions  with  considerable  improvements:  tbe 
parts  written  by  Vince  are  entitled  •  Elements  of  Comc 
Sections,  intended  as  Preparations  for  the  reading  of  Ncv* 
ton's  Principia ;'  *  Principles  of  Fluxions;'  *  Principles  of 
Hydrostatics;*  and  'Elements  of  Astronomy.*  In  I7» 
came  out  his  'Treatise  of  Practical  Astronomy,*  in  quarto, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  constructions 'and  the  uirf 
of  astronomical  instruments;  but  his  principal  work  if  s 
•  Complete  System  of  Astronomy,'  which  was  published  ti 
Cambridge  iii  3  vols.  4to.  (1797  to  1808).  The  first  volume 
contains  accounts  of  the  phenomena  and  motioaB  of  ttit 
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and  planels,  deduced  from  observations ;  part  of  the 
i  IS  occupiod  ^vilh  the  subject  of  physical  astronomy, 
restijg^lions  from  the  theory  of  general  attraction, 
ming  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  move- 
of  the  moon  and  planets,  of  the  apsides  and  nodes 
i  orbits,  and  the  variations  to  which  the  inclinations 
orbits  are  subject :  tlie  remainder  consists  of  several 
,  of  fijeat  utility  in  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
ctical  astronomy.  The  third  volume  contains  a  coni- 
series  of  astronomical  tables  with  precepts  for  their 
:hey  consist  of  Delambre's  tables  of  the  sim,  moon, 
lanets,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Burg's 
of  the  moon  ;  the  epochs  being  changed  to  the  first 
*  January  at  Greenwich  mean  noon, 
fessor  Vince  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  *The 
)ility  of  Christianity  Vindicated,*  in  answer  to  Hume's 
ions  in  his  '  Essay  on  Miracles ;'  aud,  in  1806,  one 
d  ?  Observations  on  the  Hypotheses  which  have  been 
ed-  to  account  for  the  Cause  of  Gravitation  on  Me- 
:al  Principles.'  The  latter  was  read  before  the  Royal 
y,  and  was  intended  to  l>e  the  Bakerian  Lecture ; 
^r  some  reason,  it  was  not  published  in  the  *  Trans- 
8.'  Tlie  writer  endeavours  to  disprove  Newton's 
iition  that  gravitv  may  be  accounted  for  by  means 
elastic  fluid,  ancf  he  concludes  that  the  formation 
"eservation  of  the  universe  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
liate  agency  of  the  Deity.  He  also  published  four 
ns,  which  he  had  preached  before  the  University, 
ibject  of  these  discourses  is  a  confutation  of  atheism, 
he  laws  and  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the 
s  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system  to  one 
T  are  exhibited,  and  ottered  as  proois  of  design  in  its 
ion  ;  and  the  correspondence  of  certain  phenomena 
t  system  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
ailed  fixed  is  slated  as  an  evidence  that  the  universe 
.T  the  superintendence  of  one  Being. 
fCENNES.  [Seine,  Department.] 
:CENT,  ST.,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Columbian 
)elago,  situated  between  13*  10'  and  13**  25'  N.  lat. 
**  10'  and  01"  20'  W.  long.,  having  Baibadoes  on  the 
irrenada  on  the  south,  and  St.  Lucia  on  tiie  north, 
-ea  of  St.  Vincent  is  less  than  tiiat  of  the  county  of 
id,  being  131  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  84,000 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  Ca- 
group,  of  an  oval  form,  18  miles  long  by  11  b.oad  ; 
lough  the  surface  is  irregular,  the  valleys,  some  of 
are  very  beautiful,  possess  a  fertile  soil  and  are  well 
d.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  a  range  of 
mountains  crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south, 
rrenadines  consist  of  several  small  islets  off  the 
m  extremity  of  the  coast.  Bequia,  the  largest,  has 
x  of  3700  acres,  and  there  are  seven  others,  some  of 
are  mrtially  cultivated.  Bequia  possesses  a  fine 
ir,  called  Admiralty  Hay,  The  most  remarkable  phy- 
iature  of  St.  Vincent  is  the  SouifriOre,  a  volcanic 
ain  3000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  half  a  mile  in 
:er,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  conical  hill  300 
gh,  and  200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  After  a 
of  nearly  a  century  an  eruption  of  the  mountain 
lace  in  1812.  St.  Vincent  has  several  times  suffered 
ly  from  hurricanes,  but  it  is  one  of  the  healtliiest 
i  of  the  archipelago. 

Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  at 
time  the  natives  were  numerous,  and  continued  to 
for  a  long  period  afterwards.  The  existence  of  two 
:t  races  in  the  island,  before  its  settlement  by  Euro- 
one  exhibiting  the  features  of  the  African  negro,  is 
nted  for  by  a  slave-ship  from  Guinea  having,  it  is  said, 
.vrecked  on  the  coast  about  1G75.  EaHy  in  the  18th 
•y  the  negro  Cjiribs,  as  they  were  called,  had  become 
lumerous,  partly  by  the  accession  of  runaway  slaves 
Uarbadocs,  and  partly  by  the  children  they  had  by 
dian  women,  and  they  drove  the  aboriginal  popula- 
nto  the  north-west  part  of  the  island.  In  1072 
?.s  II.  iiurluded  St.  Vincent  with  Barbadoes  and  se- 
uther  islands  under  one  government,  but  thisassunip- 
»f  authority  was  merely  nominal  so  far  as  relates 
.  Vincent,  which  was  seldom  visited.  In  1714  the 
h  began  to  form  a  settlement  with  the  permibsion  of 
itivos;  and  in  1722  or  172:^,  George  I.  havinir  granted 
and  to  the  duke  of  Marlborouirh,  an  expedition  was 
taken  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  which  failed.  For 
years  aftenvanb  it  was  a  boue  of  contention  between 


the  French  and  the  English,  and  the  island  was  declared 
neutrcil  by  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  When 
the  English  took  possession  of  it  in  1702,  the  settlers  were 
chiefly  French,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Paiis  in  1763  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Ten  years  after\N'ards  the  Caribs 
were  in  open  hostilities  with  the  British,  which  continued 
two  years,  until  they  were  pacified  by  a  treaty  concluded 
with  them  in  1773,  under  which  a  certain  part  of  the 
island  was  assigned  to  them.  The  French  tooK  possession 
of  St.  Vincent  during  the  American  war,  in  177i),  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  British  crown  at  the  peace  in  1783.  In 
the  subsequent  war  with  France,  tlie  Caribs,  stimulated  by 
French  emissaries,  revolted,  and  the  result  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  native  population,  about  5000  in  number,  to 
the  island  of  Roatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  St.  Vincent 
is  a  dependency  of  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  under  a 
licutenant-govenior,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  twelve 
members,  who  arc  usually  official  pei-sons  or  dependent 
upon  the  governing  power.  The  House  of  Assemoly  con- 
sists of  nineteen  members,  returned  from  diflerent  districts 
of  the  island  by  freeholders  and  householdei-s  who  hold  the 
reouisite  2)roperty  oualifi cations.  It  is  urged  that,  instead 
of  being  subject  to  Barbadoes,  the  local  government  ought 
now  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Colonial  oflice  ;  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  com- 
munication occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steam-boats  between  England  and  the  West  India  co- 
lonies renders  this  change  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
St.  Vincent  is  in  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes.  The  island 
was  di\4ded  into  five  parishes  in  1707. 

In  1783  there  were  01  sugar-estates  in  St.  Vincent;  500 
acres  were  planted  with  coffee;  200  with  cacao ;  4(M)  were 
in  cotton ;  50  in  india:»>;  and  500  in  tobacco.  'Hie  pio- 
ducc  of  the  island  in  J83G,  1837,  and  1838,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

l-«t'.  13.^7.  1S:a«. 

Sugar  .  .  lbs.  51,501,190  22,987,000  21,807,080 
Rum       .         .gals.       303,522  408,045  320,742 

Molasses.         .gals.       493,052  457.323  575,275 

Arrow-root      .^Ibs.         49.300  44,401  27,374 

Coffee     .         .  lbs.  535  042  282 

Cocoa     .         .  lbs.  7,721  1,431  G,5s8 

Cotton    .         .  lbs.  .'>0,411  44,7tK5  ir),t»5(; 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the  chief  artieles  of 
produce  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  St.  Vincent,  iVoni 
1831  to  lail  inclusive  :— 

Su^ar.  Molaasca.  Rum.  C«)(roc.       Cucai. 

cwt.  cwt.  KnLt.  lliK.  ItK. 

1831  221,002  23,801  100.211             44.  G,Ik43 

18:J2  180,812  28,2-28  29,732  ..  2-42 

18.^3  194,889  48,050  80,2(J0  132  2,713 

1834  213.017  33,004  93.307  107  4,270 

1835  105,017  20,455  180,154  118  272 
1830  180,482  37,007  12,183  .,  l.'XA) 

1837  201,101       34,504       2tK),025        5,335       2.525 

1838  104,182  45,600  181,502  90  3,101 
1830  151,800  34,051  180,007  35  7t';0 
1840  101,020  10,529  145,900  000  0,-1-42 
ISil  110,205  31,587  88,900  ..  1,758 
In  1837  the  value  of  British  produce  and  in.anufactures 

imported  into  St.  Vincent  was  178,415/.,  and  the  exp'irts 
to  the  mother-country  were  valued  at  370,080/.  In  18,18 
the  commerce  t)f  the  ishuid  employed  about  20,01K)  tuns 
of  shipping  outwards;  43  .ships  sailed  for  the  i)orls  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :  213  for  British  colonial  ports;  and  70 
for  foreign  ports. 

The  population  of  St.  Vincent  in  17ft7  consisted  of  1450 
whites.  300  free  coloured-persons,  ami  11,8.53  slaves.  In 
181U  the  white  population  was  liX)l ;  free  coloured-persons 
2824;  and  the  'apprenticed  labourers*  (late  slaves;  were 
22,007.  The  slave-owners  received  compen.sation  out  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  amount  ol'  500,770/.  Kings- 
town, the  ca])ital  of  the  island,  contains  about  2(HK)  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  few  public  buildini^s,  ami  a  eliureh 
capable  of  holding  21KX)  pei-sons.  There  is  a  botanic  giu- 
den  of  thirty  acres,  whic^i  was  formed  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

(Edwards's  /rV-y/  Imlirxy  vol.  i.,  p.  4u7:  Pnrliamenlanj 
Roturnsi :  Mr.  Porter's  Tdhh's.') 

VINCENT,  KAKL  ST.     [.Ikrvis,  Jdiin.] 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM.  D.D.,  was  l.-.orn  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1730,  in  the  city  i.;!' Lomlun,  wIktc  hi.-^  fallier  carrieil 
on  business,  first  ;is  a  jjaeUei',  allerwartls  a^  a  I'ortugal 
merchaut,  till  he  lost  all  he  had  tlirough  tlie  failures  that 
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followed  the  Lisbon  caithmmkc  of  17i>;">,  in  which  also  his 
Fccond  son  perished.  William,  who  was  his  third,  was 
nduiitted  a  kind's  scholar  of  Westminster  school  in  1753, 
was  rlience  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Collccrc,  Cambridge, 
in  1757,  and  in  1701  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  The  next  year  he  was 
ap]X)inted  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school ;  in 
17(34  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1771,  ha'ving 
passed  through  the  previous  gradations,  he  rose  to  be 
second  master  of  the  school  oh  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lloyd.  The  same  year  he  was  also  nominated  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Soon  after  this  he 
rtiarried  Miss  Hannah  Wyatt.  In  1776  he  took  his  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1778  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  vicarage  of  Longdon  in 
Worcestershire ;  but  this  living  he  resigned,  after  having 
held  it  about  half  a  year,  on  being  collated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  the  united  rectories  of  Allhallows 
the  (Treat  and  Less,  in  Thames  Street,  London.  At  length, 
in  1788,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vincent  succeeded 
him  as  head-master  of  Westminster  School.  This  situation 
ho  continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  distin- 
guished ability,  till,  on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Horsley 
from  the  see  of  Rochester  to  that  of  St.  Asaph  in  1802,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  crown  the  bishop's  successor  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  having  already  been  presented  to 
a  prebend  in  that  church  the  year  before.  In  1803  the 
rectory  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  having  become  vacant,  and  the 
nomination  tailing  to  his  turn,  he  to(vk  that  living  for  him- 
self and  resigned  Allhallows,  which  however  he  oiituined 
for  his  eldest  son.  Finally,  in  1805,  he  exchanged  St. 
John's  for  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  ()\ford>hire»  the  patron- 
ajjo  of  which  also  belongs  to  the  church  oi'  Westminster. 
ITe  died  at  his  residence  in  Westminster,  on  the  2l!>t  of 
IVeember,  IHIT). 

Dr.  "N'ineent's  fust  ]niblieafion  was  an  anonymous 
*  I.etler  to  Dr.  Uichard  Watson,  Uotjiiis  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge  afterwards  bi>hop  of  Llandalf ), 
occasioned  by  his  Sermon  iireaehetl  before  the  University,' 
Hvo.,  Loiul.,  1780.  It  was  an  attjick  ui)on  certain  political 
j)iiiiciules  announced  in  Watson's  printed  sermon.  This 
was  followed  by  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Chanty  Children  at  St.  PaulV,'4to.,  1784 : '  Con- 
siderations on  Parochial  Music,' 8vo.,  1717;  *  A  Sermon 
preached  ut  the  Aiuiiversary  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the 
(.'lercy/  4to.,  1781) ;  and  *  A  Sermtm  preached  at  St.  Mar- 
iraret's,  Westmin>ter,  for  the  Orey-coat  School  of  the 
Parish.*  8vo.,  17U2.  Tliis  last  discourse,  which  was  an- 
(^ther  proclamation  and  defence  of  its  author's  strong  con- 
rervative  })olitics,  was  printed  at  the  rc(juest  of  the  A.sfo- 
eiiition  ai^ainst  Republicans  and  LevelliMS,  by  whom,  it  is 
^:ii;^,  abc»ve  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  di>tributed. 
In  1703  Dr.  Vincent  published  a  short  I^atin  tract  entitled 
'  Do  Leirione  Manliana,  Quae-tio  ex  Livio  desumi>ta,*  &c.. 
•;to.  It  is  an  explanation  of  wiiat  hail  ai)peared  to  be  an 
iireconcih'able  ditierence  between  the  account  of  the 
Roman  legion  iriven  by  Polybiiis  book  vi.,  c.  1)  and  what 
is  said  by  Livy  i)ot)k  viii.,  c.  Sj  about  a  manoeuvre  of  the 
consul  T.  Manlins  in  his  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  foot 
of  .Mount  Vesuvius,  a,v.  413.  His  next  publication,  which 
appeared  in  1704, was  a  tract  in  8vo.,  entitled* The  Ori- 
s^nation  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis.'  Singularly 
eppuirh.  in  the  same  week  in  which  this  performance 
i-iN'l  from  tlie  press  in  London,  there  api)earcd  at  Kdin- 
buri^li  a  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica,*  in  which,  in  an  article  on  Philolog}',  was 
given  a  view  of  the  oriirination  of  the  inflections* of  the 
CJreek  verb  almost  identical  with  that  pn)posed  by  Dr. 
Vincent.  The  author  of  the  Kdinbunrh  article  was  the 
late  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a  verj-  remarkable  man,  then 
master  of  the  granunar-sichool  of  Stiriing,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eii^lity-one,  in  mxi.  Vincent  immediately 
sought  out  D«  ig,  and  althoui^h,  we  believe,  they  never 
met,  ihey  becanu'  friends  throuirh  the  medium  of  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence.  Vincent's  speculation  extended 
and  put  into  a  new  hhape,  was  re)>rotluced  the  following 
year,  17'I5,  uiMler  the  title  of  *  Ilk' Greek  Verb  anah/ed, 
an  IIy])')tlie^is.' 

In  17'.'7  appealed,  in  a  qnniio  volume,  tlie  fii-st  of  the 
works  whieh  Iiave  prineipallv  e^talOisIud  Dr.  Vnu-enl's 
reputation,  *Tlu' Vn\;i«','  i»r  Ne.uchii^J  to  the  Kuphrates, 
Collected  frtui  tlic  orii;ii!;*l  jcuriuil  viciveJ  by  Aiiam/ 


[Nearchxis.]  This  was  followed  in  IsOO  by  '  iiir  iv 
riplns  of  the  Erj'thraean  Sea,  part  first,  containing  *d  Ac. 
count  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Antients  from  the  Si*  uf 
Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar,  with  DissertatioiU'.*  T^ 
Second  Part,  containing  the  navigation  from  the  Gulf  if 
i^lanato  the  island  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in  IS05 ;  tr.dbo& 
the  Nearchus  and  Periplus  were  republished  together,  c 
two  volumes  quarto,  in  181)7,  under  tnc  title  of  *TIie  Ei»- 
tory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antiecti  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.'  A  Supplcnniental  vohirae,  co&tii&inc 
the  Greek  text  of  the  two  voyages,  was  anerwa:diftdd«£ 
with  an  English  translation  and  aUo  part  of  Aniu't 
Indian  Iliston*.  This  work  forms  one  of  the  moat  m- 
port  ant  contributions  to  antient  geography  that  modn 
scholarship  has  produced. 

Dr.  Vincent  contributed  several  valuable  article*  to  tki 
*ClassicalJoumal,*and  he  was  also  a  freq^iient  writer  iotk 
*  British  Critic'  till  near  the  clo^e  of  his  life,    lie  ynOd, 
but  did  not  publish,  a  letter  in  French,  adJreftned  td  M. 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  who  had  attacked  hi*  •  Xearchus.'    Hu 
only  other  sej^arate  publications  were,  *  A  Defence  ai 
Public  Education,  in  a  Letter  to   the    Lord  BMwp  i 
Meath,'  8vo.,  1802 ;  and  *  A  Sermon  preached  Uiort  Un 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Day  of  Geneial  Tliank^rivi:.;; 
for  Peace,'  4to.,  the  same  year.    Tlie  *  Defence  of  P..':»:.: 
Education,*  which  he  wrote   and  j>ublished  immfcd;j.u-.v 
before  terminating  his  connection  with  Wcstaiinater  S*.ijjs<l 
was  an  answer  to  certain  attacks   recently  made  en  ijt 
system  of  our   public   schools,   which    was   cluirz*^!  v.;Ui 
a  neglect  of  riniy:ious  instruction.     One  of  the  i^in'. --pal 
authors  of  the  attacks  was  Dr.  O'Beinie,  the  pitldtL-  :u 
whom  Vincent    addressed   his  *  Defence,*   whii:h  jjaMci 
rapidly  through  three  editions.     It  is  ^aid  to  ha\t-  Uiii 
the  only  one  of  his  publications  from  which  he  ivc:  de- 
rived any  pecuniary  j)ro(it  ;  he  presented  what  he  gol  Ina 
it  to  his  wife  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  authorship.    It  ^u 
to  this  pubhcution  also  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  de?.;  rr. 
of  Westminster,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Addirc'^v:! 
thenfii'st  lord  of  the  treasury,  avowedly  as  an  expri'«ji.au 
his  admiration  of  the  Defence  of  Public  ScIu)i»L    Win  a 
Vincent  republished  his  Nearchus  and   the   Peiiiii:*,  ;i 
180!),  he  dedicated  the  work  to  his  patron,  then  Kt  Sjf 
Loiti  Sid  mouth. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1807,  Dr.  Vincent  l.:iil  *?u 
sons,  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Andi-ew  Vincent  and  George  Gttfc 
Vincent.  Esq.  Tlie  hi:»tory  of  his  life  has  been  gi\»!!:  ^ 
ample  length  by  his  friend  Archdeacon  Xarcs,  in 
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munication  printed  in  the  '2Gth  and  27th  Nc>. 
'Classical  Journal.* 
yi'NCI,  LIOXA'RDO  DA,  one  of  the  inojit  accoa- 
lished  men  of  an  accomplished  age,  and  for  tlie  t  xtent  ij: 
lis  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences  yet  unii\ail..d.  uto 
bom  at  Vinci  in  the  Val  d'Arno  below  Florenee.  in  1-tib. 
His  father  Pietro  da  Vinci,  of  whom  he  i^a*  a  natural  wa. 
was  a  notary,  and  in  the  year  1484  notary  to  the  »iguo;ju 
Morence.  lie  had  three  wives,  but  his  son  Lio:.;ado  vi.* 
bom  before  his  first  marriage,  in  his  twenty-thud  \ru. 
the  mother  of  Lionanlo  is  not  known.  LioiWdo  evlrai 
as  a  boy  remarkably  quick  abilities  for  everythinc:  ;ha:  iic 
turned  his  attention  to,  but  more  particularly  for  aruli- 
metic,  music,  and  di-awing  :  his  drawings  appeared  lo  U 
sometliiuir  wonderful  to  his  father,  who  showed  them  la 
Andrea  Verrocchio.  This  celebrated  artist  was  likenur 
sui-prised  to  see  such  productions  from  un  nninstructeii 
hand,  and  willingly  took  Lionardo  as  a  pupil :  Imt  he  vkt* 
soon  much  more  astonished  when  he  pereeiMil  the  rapid 
progress  his  pupil  made;  lie  felt  liis  own  inferiority,  aad 
when  Lionardo  painted  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Chri.st,  so  superior  to  the  other  tisruivs,  lh.r*  it 
made  the  inferiority  of  Verrocchio  apparent  to  all.  Iw 
gave  up  paintinir  from  that  time  for  ever.  Thi>  pictua*  h 
now  in  the  academy  of  Florence.  Tiie  Ihst  original  pic- 
ture of  I.ionaulo's,  mentioned  by  Va>ini,  Wiis  \Uv  bOKvaJiwi 
Rotella  del  Heo.  a  round  board  of  fig-tive,  upon  which  hu 
father  requested  him  to  paint  something  for  one  uf  !im 
tenants.  lionanlo,  wishing  to  astonish  his  father,  dctw^ 
mined  to  execute  souietliing  extraonlinary  that  shviuiil 
pruvluce  the  etfei-t  of  the  head  of  Medu>a ;  and  haiiru: 
prepared  the  rotella  and  coven*d  it  with  plaster,  he  iui- 
leeted  ulmos.t  every  kind  of  rtptile  and  com|Kt^^a  .. -J! 
them  a  monster  of  nu)st  honible  appearance :  it  5<vi;i*d 
alive,  its  eyes  fla.shed  lire,  and  it  appearoil  to  breathe  de- 
btructiou  lioni  its  open  mouth.    It  had  tl)«  de^inni  tfM 
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lis  Ikther,  who  thought  it  so  wonderful  that  he  oar- 
immediately  to  a  picture-dealer  of  Florence,  sold  it 
hundred  ducats,  and  purchased  for  a  trifle  an  or- 
^iece,  which  he  sent  to  his  tenant.  This  curious 
ition  was  ai^erwards  sold  to  the  duke  of  Milan  for 
inndrcd  ducats. 

lOugh  Lionardo  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to 
ig:.  he  appears  to  have  found  time  also  to  study 
olhcr  arts  and  sciences— sculpture,  arcliitecture,  cn- 
njj,  and  mechanics  generally,  botany,  anatomy, 
natics,  and  astronomy :  he  was  also  a  poet  and  an 
?nt  extempore  performer  on  the  lyre.    He  was  not 

student  in  tnosc  branches  of  knowledge,  but  a 
.  His  acquirements  cannot  be  better  told  than  in 
n  words,  in  a  letter  to  Ludovico  il  Moro.  duke  of 
when  he  offered  him  his  services: — *  Mo.-*  Illus- 
3igfnor — Having  seen  and  sufKciently  considi-red  the 
ens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors 
ikcrs  of  instruments  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing 
the  common  way :  I  am  willing,  without  derogating 
le  merit  of  another,  to  explain  to  your  excellency 
rets  which  I  possess ;  and  1  hope  at  fit  opportunities 
nabled  to  give  proofs  of  my  efficiency  in  all  the  fol- 
matters,  which  I  will  now  only  briefly  mention. 
[  have  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  liglit  and 
Ic,  both  for  the  pursuit  of  or  the  retreat  from  an 
:  and  others  that  shall  be  very  stronir  and  Ure- 
and  easy  to  fix  and  take  up  again.  And  I  have 
to  burn  and  destrov  those  of  the  enemy. 
Encase  of  a  siege,  f  can  remove  the  wjiter  from  the 
; ;  make  scaling-ladders  and  all  other  necessary  in- 
nU  for  such  an  expedition. 

If,  through  the  height  of  the  foi-tifieaiions  or  the 
h  of  the  position  of  any  place,  it  cannot  be  effoctu- 
nibardi'd,  I  have  means  of  desti\)ying  any  such  for- 
irovided  it  be  not  built  upon  stone, 
can  also  make  bombs  most  convenient  and  portable, 
shall  cause  great  confusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

can  arrive  at  any  (place  ?)  by  means  of  excavations 
ooked  and  narrow  ways  made  without  any  noise, 
here  it  is  required  to  pass  under  ditches  or  a'  river. 

can  also  construct  covered  waggons  which  shall  he 
Lgainst  anv  force,  and  entering  into  the  midst  of  tin- 
will  break  any  number  of  men,  and  make  way  for 
antry  to  follow  without  hurt  or  impediment. 
[  can  also,  if  necessary,  make  bombs,  moHars,  or 
ieces  of  beautiful  and  useful  shapes  quite  out  of  the 
)n  method. 

[f  bombs  cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  I  can  make 
)ws,  ballistae,  and  other  mo.-st  efficient  instrumi  nts  ; 

I  can  construct  fit  machines  of  offence  for  any 
*ncy  whatever. 

For  naval  operations  also  I  can  con>truct  many  in- 
nts  both  of  offence  and  defence  :  1  can  make  vessels 
all  be  bomb -1)100 f. 

In  times  of  i)eacu  I  think  I  can  ,^^  well  as  any  other 

I*'signs  of  buildinti^s  for  public  or  for  private  jmu- 

I  can   also   convey  water  from  one  place  to  an- 

ill  also  undertake  any  woik  in  sculpture,  in  maru-i',  ; 
ize,  or  in  Icrra-eotta  :  likcwiM-  in  jjaiiiting  I  can  do  ■ 
an  be  done  as  \vcll  as  any  man,  be  he  who  l.u  may.    i 
in  execute  the  bnmze  huiftes  to  be  erected  to  the 
V  and  glorv  of  your  illustrious  fatlier,  and  the  re- 
1  hou<e  of  ^for/a. 

:l  if  st^me  of  the  above  things  should  a})pear  to  any 
practicable  and  imiiossible.  I  am  prejjaied  to  make 
iients  in  your  i>ark  i)r  in  anv  other  place  in  which  it 
ease  your  Excellency,  to  wliom  I  most  humbly  re- 
md  myself,'  6;:e. 

'e    is    no  date  tc^  this   letter,  but   it  was  probiibly  . 
1  aboxit  11«:),  or  j.-erhaps  oailier;  it  is  written  from 
o  lelt,  a>.  are  i:ll  tlu;  man\i.-eripts  of  hionardo,  and  is 
Ambrorian  Library  at  Milr^n. 

duke  too'.v  I.ivTia;\i.i>  into  h:^  sviv  ice,  with  a  siilnry 
scudi  per  ainuim.  Wh.y  he  chi">he  to  Ivave  Florence 
known:  he  h.ad  made  several  i)ropo^ilion>  for  the 
r'cment  of  the  city  and  the  state,  v.hieli  were  not 
d  to.  Tliis  however  may  have  had  no  such  iufhience 
lim  as  to  make  him  leave  Florence.  One  of  his  pro-  | 
•ns  was  to  conveit  the  river  -Vino,  from  Florence  to 
!ito  a  canal, 
ugh  Lionardo  dcNoted  more  time  to  painting  than 


to  an^ihinc  else,  he  did  not  make  many  designs  before  ne 
went  to  Milan.  The  following  are  mentioned  by  Vasari : — 
a  Cartoon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  to 
be  worked  in  tapestry  in  Flanders ;  it  was  considered  in 
its  time  to  have  been  the  best  work  that  had  ever  been 
produced ;  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  there  was 
a  vase  of  flowei*s  admirably  painted ;  it  was  after^'awb 
purchased  at  a  great  ])rice  by  Pope  Clement  VH. :  a  de- 
sign of  Xeptune,  drawn  in  his  car  by  sea-horses,  sur- 
rounded by  Iritons  and  mermaids,  with  other  accessaries  : 
and  the  head  of  an  Angel,  which  was  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  Da  Vinci's  application  was  indefatigable ;  he 
sketched  from  memory  striking  faces  that  he  saw  in  the 
streets :  witnessed  trials  and  executions  for  the  sake  of 
studying  expression  ;  invited  people  of  the  labouring  class 
to  sup  with  him,  fold  them  ridiculous  stories,  and  drew 
their  faces :  some  of  these  di*awinfi:s  were  published  by 
(Clarke,  in  178(J,  from  drawings  by  Hollar,  taken  from  the 
Portland  Museum.  He  painted  also  before  he  went  to 
Itfilan  the  Medusa's  Head,  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery. 
The  silly  storj'  told  by  Va.sari  that  the  duke  of  Milan  in- 
vited Lionardo  to  go  and  play  the  lyre  and  sing  to  him,  is  an 
imputation  on  the  common  sense  of  the  duke,  that  he  could 
send,  and  an  insult  on  the  manly  character  of  the  painter 
that  he  could  accept,  such  an  invitation.  Lionarcio  does 
not  even  mention  music  in  his  letter  to  Ludovico,  although 
he  was  accounted  the  best  pertbrmer  on  the  lyre  of  his 
agfe.  In  Milan,  be.-ides  performing  many  and  various  ser- 
vices for  the  duke,  Lionanlo  established  for  him  an  aca- 
demy of  the  arts  about  14Kj,  and  formed  a  irreat  sl-IiooI. 
His  first  public  work  in  the  arts  v.as  the  model  for  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  nienfioned  in  his 
letter.  He  painted  also  for  Ludovico  jjort  raits  of  his  two 
favouiites,  Cecilia  Gallcrani  and  Lucrezia  Crevelli:  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  the  ^Milanese  gallery  ;  the  second 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris 'No.  lOJH). 

When  the  duke  went  to  meet  Charles  VHL  at  Pavia  in 
14i)4,  Lionardo  accompanied  him,  and  he  took  that  oi)nor- 
t unity  of  studying  anatomy  with  the  celebrated  Alarc 
Antonio  della  Torre,  with  \\hom  he  became  on  very 
friendl}'  teims.  Lionarcio  niaile  many  anatomical  draw- 
insrs  in  red  chalk  lor  Della  Torre ;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
examined  «ome  of  them  in  one  of  the  royj'l  colJectiuus  in 
London,  s?ays  in  his  Lectures.  publi>hed  in  l/Hl,  that  they  are 
mo^t  minutely  correct.  About  the  year  1405  Lionardo 
Nvrote  a  treatise  u])on  the  respective  merits  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  duke,  but  it  is  nov,'  lost. 

All  the  various  works  executed  or  written  by  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  camiot  be  mentioned  in  a  short  notice.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  alone  cA'  his  trcati'^cs,  of 
\\hich  he  wrote  several  at  this  period,  would  occu]>v  much 
space.  In  14y(>  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Nativity, 
v.hicli  Ludovico  piv>entid  to  the  emperor  ^laximilian  the 
^anle  year,  at  I'avia  ;  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna. 

In  141)7  he  commenced  his  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Last  Sui)per,  on  a  wall  of  the  refectorv  of  tlie  Domii>ican 
convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Giazie.  This  work,  the 
^'reatest  that  had  then  appeared,  v.as  copied  several  times 
v»hile  it  was  in  a  goOil  >iiitc,  and  it  is  well  known  from 
Frey's,  I\Io!ichen*s,  ;ind  other  numerous  engravinirs  of  it^. 
f)Mc  of  the  lost  copies  i;  that  in  the  Uoyal  Academy  «'i' 
London,  inaile  l-y  Murc^  Dgiiioni,  purchased  by  J^'ir 
Thomas  La\Me;K-e  in  Hnly :  there  are  twelve  old  (-(.{'ics 
still  extant.  It  v.;is  le-tored  b\  Heliolti  in  17'JC.  Theic 
was  nothinfi:  of  the  (/riiMual  wo'Ai  remahnnix  at  the  cud  of 
the  labi  century,  except  the  heads  of  three  apostles,  which 
were  very  faint  :  it  was  nearly  dehtroved  about  iiflv  \ears 
al1er  it  was  painted  ;  and  some  Freiieh  soldiers  in  the  time 
of  the  Kevofution  fini-^hed  it.«>destiucti(m  by  amuMiiir  theui- 
.>clves  with  firing  at  the  various  heads  in  it.  It  was  ])ainU'(l 
in  home  new  manner  in  i>il,  and  its  rapid  decay  has  br'-u 
attiibuted  to  the  imperfect  or  bad  vehicles  used  by  Liu- 
nardo.  lliis  v.as  the  last  work  of  importance  in  jiainlini:^ 
which  Lionardo  executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliiced  io 
have  that  place  without  havln^x  ca>t  his  ^n-at  c^Iue^♦^ian 
:«tatuc  <if  Luilo\ico*s  father,  Franc ^-seo  Sfoi/a:  the  .nould 
wa.^  ready,  and  he  was  wailinu:  only  \hv  the  metal  ;  but 
this  Ludovico  v.as  not  able  to  ixi\o  him;  he  required 
2iJ<),(i*.X)  pouud.i  ofbionze.  The  affairs  of  the  duke  were  in 
f-o  bad  a  state,  thai  ho  could  not  even  pay  Lionardo  his 
salary,  which,  in  14!);),  wa^  two  years  m  arrear;  but  he 
made  him  a  prvsenl  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the 
Porta  Vercellina.    After  the  duke's  flight  from  Milan  in 
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that  year,  before  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Lionardo  had 
no  longer  any  reason  for  stayinc:  there ;  but  when  he 
saw  his  works  destroyed  by  the  French,  who  broke  up  his 
model  for  the  slatiie  of  Francesco  Sforza,  he  left  the  place 
hi  disgust,  and  returned  to  Florence  in  the  year  1500, 
accompanied  by  his  favourite  scholar  and  assistant,  SaUi, 
and  his  friend  Luca  Paciolo.  He  was  well  received  by 
Pietro  Soderini,  the  gonfaJoniere,  who  had  him  enrolled  in 
tlie  list  of  artists  employed  by  the  government,  and  fixed 
an  annual  pension  upon  him.  His  first  ^reat  work  was 
the  Cartoon  of  St.  Anne,  for  the  church  of  the  Annunziata, 
a  work  which  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  but  Lio- 
nardo never  executed  it  in  colours,  fle  made  also  about 
Uie  same  time  the  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Madonna  Lisa, 
the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  a  work  that  has  been 
praised  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves ;  it  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior in  style  and  execution  to  his  own  portrait  at  Flo- 
rence. Francis  I.  of  Fi-ance  gave  4000  gold  crowns  for  it, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  1502  he  was  appointed  his  architect  and  chief- 
engineer  by  Cesare  Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  pope's 
army,  and  he  visited  in  that  year  many  parts  of  the  Koman 
states  in  his  official  capacity ;  but  in  1503,  after  the  death 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  again  in  Florence,  and 
was  employed  by  Soderini  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council- 
hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Da  Vinci  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  battle  in  which  the  ISTilanese  general  Nicolo 
Picmino  was  defeated  by  the  Florentines  at  Anghiari,  near 
Borgo  San  Sepulchro.  This  composition,  of  which  LiO' 
nardo  made  only  the  cartoon  of  a  part,  was  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard ;  it  represents  a  group  of  horse- 
men contending  for  a  standard,  with  various  accessories. 
Vasari  praises  the  beauty  and  anatomical  correctness  of 
the  horses  and  the  costume  of  the  soldiers.  Da  Vinci  is 
said  to  have  left  this  work  unfinished,  on  account  of  jea- 
lousy of  the  more  masterly  and  interesting  design  of  the 
rival  cartoon  of  the  young'Buonaroti  for  the  same  place. 
[Tuscan  School.]  In  1507  Lionardo  again  visited  Milan, 
and  painted  in  that  year,  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
the  Melzi  at  Vaprio,  a  large  IMadonna  and  Child,  which  is 
in  part  still  extant.  He  painted  about  the  same  time  also 
the  portrait  of  the  general  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  Giangia- 
copo  Triulzio,  which  is  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  He 
visited  it  again  in  1512,  and  painted  two  portraits  of  the 
ycung  duke  Maximilian,  the  son  of  Ludovico  il  More.  He 
again  left  it  in  1514,  with  several  of  his  companions,  and 
sot  out,  by  Florence,  for  Rome,  on  the  24th  oi  September 
of  that  year.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  train  of  the  duke 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  pope.  I^o  at  first  took  little  notice 
of  lionartlo,  but  upon  seeing  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
which  he  had  painted  for  Baldassarc  Turini  da  Pescia,  the 
pope'*  almoner,  he  gave  him  a  commission  to  execute 
some  works  for  him.  Seeing  however  a  great  apparatus, 
and  hearing  that  the  painter  was  about  to  make  varnishes, 
Leo  said,  *  Dear  me,  this  man  will  never  do  anything,  for 
he  begins  to  think  of  the  finishing  of  his  work  before  the 
commencement.'  This  want  of  courtesv  in  the  pope,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  Angelo  to 
Rome,  offended  Da  Vinci,  and  he  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
ajiv^  set  out  for  Pavia  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
of  Fiance,  known  to  be  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  to 
have  a  great  esteem  for  Da  Vinci,  some  of  whose  works  he 
possessed.  Francis  received  him  with  the  greatest  kind- 
iiefts,  and  took  him  into  his  service,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  700  crowns.  Da  Vinci  accompanied  him  to  Bologna, 
where  he  went  to  meet  Leo  X.,  and  aflenvards,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  15 IC,  he  went  with  him  to  France,  whither,  if 
it  had  l)eL'n  possi])ie,  Francis  would  have  also  taken  the 
famed  i)icture  of  the  Liu>t  Supper,  but  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  upon  winch  it  was  directly  painted. 

Da  Vinci's  health  after  he  left  Italy  was  so  enfeebled 
that  he  executed  little  or  nothing  more.  Francis  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne, 
wliidi  he  had  orought  with  him ;  nor  did  he  show  himself 
at  all  di«.posed  to  commence  any  new  work  which  would 
re([uire  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  His  health  gradually 
grew  worbe,  and  he  died  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1519,  a::ed  Mxty-seven,  not  seventy-five,  as  Vasari 
and  others  after  him  have  stated.  Vasari  relates,  that 
he  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  who  happened  to  be 
on  a  VL<it  to  him  in  bin  clianiber,  when  he  was  si'ized 
nith  a  parox^'ssi  wlu  .h  ended  iu  hib  death.  Ainorctti,  in  his 


Life  of  Lionardo,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  iUiyif 
Vasari*s  is  a  fiction,  but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  hit  o^iHi 
do  not  in  any  way  tend  to  prove  it  such.  Lionaidotid 
and  many  other  documents  concerning  him  are  still 
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in  the  Ambrosian  Librar)'  at  Milan,  where  his  manusai^ 
are  likewise  preserved.    Lionardo  was  a  man  of  proodfr 

f)osition,  of  very  sumptuous  habits,  and  of  a  mnarioU^ 
landsomc  person,  which  he  always  took  gzcat  can  ti 
adorn  with  the  most  costly  attire ;  in  his  yooth  sbo  hi 
was  a  great  horseman.  From  the  manner  in  vhich  he 
always  lived,  his  means  must  have  been  ^reat,  yet  the  ittc 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasions  vis  vuj 
smstll,  his  salary  when  employed  by  the  eonfalonicR  fli- 
derini  was  fifteen  gold  florins  per  montn ;  bnt  he  im 
possessed  of  some  property  which  he  inherited  froa  b 
family,  from  his  father  and  an  uncle ;  the  estate  abo  wU 
was  given  to  him  by  Ludovico  il  Moro,  though  small  ny 
still  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  him ;  he  had  lik^ 
wise  an  estate  at  Ficsolc.  Half  of  the  former  he  IcA  to  fail 
servant  Da  Vilanis,  and  the  other  half,  with  Ihe  houie,l« 
Saliii,  his  favourite  assistant ;  the  latter  to  his  brotbai 
His  library,  manuscripts,  his  wardrobe  at  Cloux,  ud  m 
things  relating  to  his  art,  he  bequeathed  to  his  sclioiirial 
executor  Francesco  Melzi.  The  furniture  of  his  hccKi: 
Cloux  near  Amboise  he  bequeathed  to  Da  Vilanis. 

This  great  painter  had  three  different  styles  of  execotiat. 
His  first  was  much  in  the  dry  manner  of  Verrocchio,  ht 
with  a  greater  roundness  of  form :  liis  second  wa^i  that  tfu 
which  particularly  characterises  what  is  termed  the  Kbdd 
of  Da  Vinci ;  it  consists  in  an  extreme  softness  of  txea- 
tion,  combined  with  great  roundness  and  depth  of  chi»* 
'scuro,  together  with  a  fullness  of  design ;  in  this  st\  le  s.-t4k 
works  which  he  executed  in  Milan :  his  third  ditfervd  littk 
in  essentials  from  his  second,  but  was  cliaracten<«d  bra 
greater  freedom  of  execution  and  less  formality  of  coa- 
position ;  of  this  style  the  best  specimen  is  his  oiRi  pv- 
trait  in  the  Florentine  galler}',  a  work  equal  ia  cvej 
respect  to  the  finest  portraits  of  Utian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  other  men  than  Lion&.-d 
Da  Vinci ;  he  mi^ht  almost  be  called  the  invests  & 
chiaro'scuro,  in  which,  and  in  design,  he  was,  in  the  v^£ 
part  of  his  career,  without  a  rival.  Both  Fra  Bartctoor' 
m  his  tone  and  mellowness,  and  Michel  Angelo  m  u 
grandeur  of  design,  were  anticipated  by  Vinci.  Prt\ivj 
to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Michel  Angelo,  and'  Raphael  irith  t^ 
exception  perhaps  of  those  of  Masaccio,  no  works  iaJ 
appeared  that  could  in  any  respect  be  compared  vci 
those  of  Da  Vinci.  Lionardo's  works  arc  not  ouK- 
rous ;  his  occupations  were  too  various  to  allow  (lia  ■- 
paint  many  pictures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nni 
of  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  various  galleries  are  tbt 

E reductions  of  his  scholars  or  imitators,  as  Benunfac: 
uino,  Francesco  Melzi,  and  Andrea  Sal&i ;  or  Mir^ 
O^gioni,  Gian  Antonio  Beltraffio,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Fin. 
Ricci,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  othenk  Tm 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  Christ  Disputing  wr^ 
the  Doctors,  is  one  of  these  doubtful  works,  or  peHs;^ 
undoubtedly  not  the  work  of  Lionardo. 

Of  Lionardo's  numerous  treatises  few  have  boon  jk> 
hshed.      The  best  known  is  that  on  painting,   •  Tntfi' 
della  Pittura,'  of  which  several  editions  have  Iwen  pc:- 
lished ;  it  has  been  twice  translated  into  English.    In  IC! 
a  very  splendid  edition  was  published   at'  Paris  b*  P. 
Fresne,  with  engravinu:s  from  drawings  by  Nicholas  Poix*:.- 
The  work  is  divided  into  :K>5  short  chaptcRs  and  contii> 
such  a  mass  of  instruction,  that  subsecuient  writers  lia 
had  to  do  little  more  than  reiterate  in  different  wuid*!: 
precepts  of  Da  Vinci.     Lionardo's  greatest  literary  Ji>:::-- 
tion  however  is  derived,  says  Mr.  Hallam.  *  fruui  t?x^ 
short  fragments  of  his  unpublished  writings  that  appt'Lt- 
not  many  years  since ;   and  which,  aceordini:  at  leut  ■ 
our  common  estimate  of  the  age  in  wliich  )u*  li\ed.  z.-^ 
more  like  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouelisiiilJ  toi 
single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reaaonin?  up* 
any  established  l>aisis.  The  discoveries  which  made  Giiuf 
and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  Ca>tr.i 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copornici:».  t:* 
very  theories  of  recent  geologcrs,  arc  anticipatcil  bv  Pt 
Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not  perhap  s: 
the  most  precise  language,  or  on  tlic  most  conHu»ive  K^ 
soiling,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  somethini;  like  tlic  a«c 
of  prateniatural  knowledge.    In  an  age  of  so  much  dcp 
niatisDi,  he  fint  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bio»i 
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experiment  and  obscn'ation  niiuit  be  the  glides  to 
heory  iu  the  investigation  of  nature.     If  any  doubt 

be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  light  of  Lionardo  da 

to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
I  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so 

discoveries,  which  probably  no  one  man,  especially 
;h  circumstances,  has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an 
hesis,  not  very  untenal)le,  that  some  parts  of  physical 
:c  had  already  attained  a  height  which  mere  books 
t  record.'    The  extracts  alluded  to  above  were  pub- 

at  Paris  in  17i>7,  by  Venturi,  in  an  essay  entitled 
i  sur  lesOuvragcsPhysico-Mathfimatimiesde  Leonard 
nci,  avec  des  Fragniens  tir^s  dc  ses  5lanuscnts  ap- 
I  de  I'ltalie.*  These  manuscripts  were  afterwards 
ed  to  Milan,  where  they  are  still  preser\'ed  under  the 
of  the  *  Codice  Atlantico.'  It  is  said  that  Napoleon 
d  these  and  Petrarch's  *  Virgil'  to  his  hotel  him&elf, 
llowing  any  one  to  touch  them,  exclaiming  with  de- 

'  Questi  sono  miei '  j  these  are  mine).  They  were 
ted  together  by  the  Cavaliere  Pompeo  Leoni,  who 
red  most  of  them  from  Mazzenta,  who  had  them  from 
lirs  of  Fmncesco  Melzi,  to  whom  Lionardo  bequeathed 
They  came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Count 
zzo  Arconauti,  to  whom  James  I.  of  England  is  said 
ve  offered  30(X)  Spanish  doubloons  for  them  (nearly 
>/.),  but  this  patriotic  nobleman  refused  tlie  money, 
resented  them  to  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
sari,  T'Ue  tie'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Loniazzo,  idea  del  Tem- 
lla  Pittura^  &c. ;  Amoretti,  Mt*mone  Ston'rhe  su  la 
gli  Studi,  e  le  Opere  di  Lionardo  da  Unci  ;   Lanzi, 

Pitforica^  &c. ;  Gaye,  Curteji^io  incdito  d'Ariisti ; 
1,  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  &c. ;   Ilallam,  Litro- 
n  tn  the  Literature  of  Europe,  &c.) 
NCULUM,  a  name  given  in  algebra  to  the  line, 
[:ts,  parentlieses,  or  other  symbol,  by  which  vaiious 

are  compounded  into  one,  or  supposed  to  be  so 
3unded,  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  further  ope- 
on.    As  in 


'b-\-c  X    ,     (a+b-\-c)x    ,     {«+A+r}  .r  ,  &c., 

,  are,  by  the  vinculum,  prevented  from  being  con- 
ed with  a-\-b-\'rx. 

N'DE'LICl.       [ViNDELICI.V.] 

VDELI'CIA,  the  antient  name  of  a  tract  which  con- 
parts  of  the  present  countries  of  Suabia  and  IJavaria 
ithern  Germany.  It  extended  from  the  Lacus  Hri- 
lus,  now  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensec,  to  the 
•east  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube, 
om  the  northern  frontier  of  Rhaetia  in  the  south  to 
anube  in  the  north.  The  adjoining  provinces  were 
tia  in  the  south-west,  Roman  Germany  in  the  west, 
endent  Germany  in  the  north.  Noricum  in  the  cast, 
.haetia  in  the  south.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the 
ices  Vindelicia  at  first  was  a  part  of  Rhaetia,  which 
onquered  by  Tiberius  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; 
the  time  of  Diocletian  it  was  a  separate  province, 
kas  called  Rhaetia  Secunda,  which  name  was  gra- 
'  supplanted  by  the  name  Vindelicia,  which  is  first 
oned  by  Sextus  Rulus  ic.  8).  The  name  of  Vin- 
1  is  derived  from  the  Vindelici,  a  warlike  tribe  in 
juthern  mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
ed  that  this  tribe  had  its  name  from  the  Vindo  or 
„  also  called  Virdo,  now  Wertach,  and  the  Licus, 
AH-h,  which  NNcre  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
•y.  Tlie  other  rivers  were  the  D-.inube,  Genus  or 
J,  now  Inn  :  I&arus  or  Isargus,  now  Isar ;  Ambro, 
\mber ;  Guntia,  now  Giinz ;  and  the  Ilargus,  now 
ivhich  separates  Suabia  from  Ba\aria. 
:  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  undoubtedly 
tic  origin.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Vindelici ; 
arii,  on  the  Isai* ;  the  Licates,  on  the  Lech  ;  the  Bri- 
,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance  :  and  a  jrreat  number 
ii,  who  >ettled  between  the  Inn  and  the  Isar  alter 
lad  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the 
)manni.  The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in 
licia,  a  great  number  of  which  >M\\  exist,  and  their 
it  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
J.  The  fii-st  in  rank  among  them  was  AuLTUata  Vin- 
Tum,  nov/  Aiicr>bu;'Lr.  probnhly  the  *  splendidissiina 
:iae  provinciae  colonia' of  Tacitus,  for  lie  meMtioiis  no 

'(jV'/vm/ ///>/,  AVw  Cani])odununi,  now  Kempton: 
a,  now  Giinzlmrg  ;  Briirantia,  now  Breirenz  ;  Viniania, 
mania,  now  Wani::en ;  Juliomagus,  now  IXitlingenQ?; ; 
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Brigobanna,  now  Beyern  (?) ;  Reginum,  or  Castra  Regina, 
now  Ratisbon,  or  in  German,  Rcgensburg ;  Batava  Ca.stra, 
now  Passau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube ; 
Pons  Oeni  or  Aeni,  now  Miihldorf,  on  the  Inn,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Aeni  Pons,  or  Genipontum, 
the  Latinized  name  of  Insbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  The  muni- 
cipal rights  given  to  these  colonies  by  the  Romans,  which 
some  of  them  preserved  during  all  the  popular  troubles  of 
the  following  centuries,  were  the  cause  of  their  afterwards 
becoming  free  Imperial  towns,  the  number  of  which  was 
greater  in  those  provinces  which  were  fonnerly  occupied 
by  the  Romans  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  From 
the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  constantly  invaded  by 
German  tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  Alemanni  and  Boionrii,  and 
the  antient  population  was  completely  exterminated,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  inhabitants  who  became  serfs  of  the 


tqiii ;  jr  Anvil  le,  Compendii 
of  Antient  Geography.) 

VINDEMI'ATRIX.     [Viimo.] 

VI'NDHYA  MOUNTAINS.     [Hindustan,  xii.,  211.] 

VINE.     [ViTis.^ 

VINEGAli,  a  ddute  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  vinous 
fermentation.  [Fermentation.]  In  countries  which 
produce  wine,  vinegar,  as  its  name  imports,  is  obtained 
from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  wine  ;  but  in  this  country 
it  is  usually  procured  from  malt,  and  the  process  employed 
resembles  the  first  stages  of  the  brewer's  operations.  [Brew- 
ing.] The  malt  is  ground  and  mashed  with  hot  water. 
The  wort,  after  being  cooled,  is  transferred  to  the  ferment- 
ing tun,  where  by  the  addition  of  yeast  it  undergoes  the 
acetous  fermentation  ;  and  when  this  is  over,  the  liquor  is 
transferred  to  small  vessels,  which  are  kept  warm  by  means 
of  a  stove  :  in  this  it  remains  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  stove  and  the  strength 
of  the  liquor.  The  process  of  acetiti  cat  ion  is  assisted  by 
introducing  into  the  casks  with  the  wort  what  is  called 
rapey  which  is  a  quantity  of  the  residuary  fruit  which  has 
sened  for  making  domestic  wines,  or  has  been  preserved 
by  the  vinegar-maker  from  one  process  to  another  in  his 
own  factory.  The  use  of  the  rape  is  to  act  as  an  acetous 
ferment,  and  thus  induce  sourness  in  the  wash,  it  being 
well  impregnated  with  vinegar  and  continually  kept  sour. 
Acetification  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  transferring  the 
wort,  after  it  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  into 
ca.sks,  the  bungholes  of  which  are  lett  open  and  loosely 
covered  with  tiles;  the  casks  are  then  exposed  for  along 
time  to  the  air ;  but  the  use  of  stoves  has  greatly  super- 
siuled  this  mode,  and  has  abridged  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion and  rendered  it  le>s  liable  to  lailure.  The  vinegar, 
after  it  has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  sourness,  is  ren- 
dered dear  and  fit  for  use  either  by  subsidence  or  the  em- 
ployment of  isinglass.  Tlie  manufacturer  is  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament  to  mix  -nfe  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  vinegar ;  and  what  is  termed  by  the  Excise 
proof  vinei^ar  contains  5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid. 

Vinegar  may  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  from  the 
fermentation  of  a  solution  of  sucar  mixed  with  yeast ;  or  it 
maybe  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  various  fmits ; 
thus  the  juiee  of  good  apples  contains  a  sufficiency  of 
sugar  to  afford  tolerably  good  vinegar  without  any  , 
addition. 

In  France  vinegar  is  made  from  poor  wine :  and  there 
are  two  kinds — the  white,  prepared  from  white  wine  ;  and 
the  red,  by  the  acetification  of  the  red  wine:  these  are 
finer  flavoured  and  somewhat  stronger  than  the  malt 
% inegar  of  this  country.  (Donovan s  Domestic  Eeonomy ; 
Cabinet  Cydoper^dia.) 

VINEGAR,  Medical  Properties  of.  Vinegar  produces 
very  different  effects  according  to  its  degree  of  concentra- 
tion ;  its  effects  are  also  different  on  the  dead  and  living 
organic  tissues.  It  acts  as  an  effectual  preservative  from 
the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  dead  organic  tissues,  and  is 
hence  employed  as  the  means  of  forming  i)ickles,  or  meat 
in  a  dried  state,  by  simply  innner>ing  the  substance  in  it 
for  a  few  minutes.  "Wood  vin<'gar,  or  pyrolijrneona  acid, 
is  luost  efficacious  for  Ibis  jun-poM»,  owing  to  the  fTcasotc 
present  in  it.  (.'rude  i)yroliu'Meous  neid  is  one  of  the  most 
eft'eetual  applications  to  timber,  both  to  prevent  the  dry- 
rot  and  tho  ravages  of  insects.     ('oncentrat<'d  acetic  acid 
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nets  on  the  living  tissues  as  a  caustic  poison  ;  applied  to 
the  skin  it  causes  heat,  redness,  and  rapid  inflammation. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  taken  into  the  mouth  or  applied 
to  any  mucous  membrane,  which  it  blackens  like  sulphuric 
hcid.  When  properly  diluted  and  used  in  moderation,  it 
heightens  the  vitality  of  the  stomach  and  greatly  promotes 
the  digestive  powers.  Indeed  free  acetic  acid  is  one  of 
those  always  present  in  the  stomach  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
the  substitution  of  lactic  acid  for  it  in  that  organ  is  one  of 
the  most  common  accompaniments  of  indigestion,  espe- 
cially in  bilious  persons.  The  peculiar  property  which 
vinegar  possesses  of  dissolving  gelatine  points  out  the  pro- 
priety 01  emplo)ring  it  as  a  condiment  when  veal  or  other 
young  meats,  or  fish,  are  taken.  Its  powers  are  heightened 
by  having  aromatic  or  pungent  principles  dissolved  in  it, 
such  as  chillies  or  taragon.  In  cases  of  slow  digestion  the 
moderate  use  of  vinegar  impregnated  with  these  is  much 
to  be  commended ;  but  their  abuse  of  it  is  to  be  re- 
probated, as  productive  of  serious  evils.  This  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  ladies  who  employ  vinegar  to  retain  a 
slender  figure,  and  who  thereby  induce  organic  diseases, 
even  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Vinegar  assists  the  diges- 
tion of  crude  vegetables,  and  is  appropriately  used  for 
salads.  Its  power  over  the  ner\'ous  system  is  seen  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  narcotic  poisons  and  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness. In  the  former  case  care  must  be  paid  that  the  nar- 
cotic substance  is  completely  evacuated  from  the  stomach 
before  administering  it,  otherwise  much  injury  may  result 
from  a  powerful  acetate  being  formed.  But  aOer  the  re- 
moval of  the  poison  nothing  combats  more  effectually  the 
secondary  symptoms  than  vinegar,  especially  if  coffee  be 
dissolved  in  it.  Few  things  will  restore  a  dmnken  man  to 
his  senses  more  speedily  than  giving  him  vinegar  to  drink, 
hence  the  popular  custom  of  putting  pickles  into  the 
mouth  of  a  drunken  person. 

Vinegar  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  as  a  gjateful  drink  in 
fever.  It  may  be  applied  externally  likewise  to  the  palms 
of  the  hands  of  consumptive  persons,  to  cool  the  hectic 
flush  and  prevent  the  subsequent  clammy  perspirations. 
In  cases  of  commencing  anasarca,  or  loss  of  tone  of  the 
skin  in  advancing  life,  vinegar  is  a  very  useful  wash.  In 
a  concentrated  form  it  is  beneficial  in  some  forms  of  ring- 
worm of  the  scalp ;  though  crude  pyroli^eous  acid  is  pre- 
ferable, owing  to  the  creasote  which  it  contains.  The 
vapour  of  strong  acetic  acid,  simple  or  aromatised,  is  a 
powerful  restorative  when  applied  to  the  nostrils  in  impend- 
ing fainting,  or  as  a  means  of  relieving  headache.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  disinfectant,  or  a  protection  against 

Slague  and  similar  diseases,  but  it  merely  overpowers  and 
oes  not  destroy  unwholesome  odours ;  tree  ventilation  is 
therefore  preferable.  Acetic  acid  act^  as  a  powerful  sol- 
vent both  of  gum  resins,  the  action  of  which  it  thereby 
increases,  such  as  assafoetida  and  other  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, such  as  those  of  colchicum,  synil,  &c.,  and  also  of 
metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper. 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  strong  acetic  acid,  chalk  should 
be  instantly  udministered.  The  vapour  of  acetic  ether 
carefully  introduced  by  a  suitable  apparatus  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  ear  is  very  emcacious  in  restoring 
hearing  in  cases  of  nervous  deafness.  (Pilcher,  On  the 
Ear*)  Strong  acetic  acid,  either  alone  or  having  the 
active  principle  of  cantharides  dissolved  in  it,  fui-nishes  a 
ready  means  of  forming  a  blister. 

VINEYARD.  The  vine  only  thrives  in  particular 
climates,  where  the  autumns  are  not  excessively  hot, 
nor  the  springs  subject  to  late  frosts.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  France,  that  the  line  which  marks  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  vineyards  is  not  parallel  to  any  circle  of 
latitude ;  but  that  it  lies  obliquely,  advancing  more  to 
the  north  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  than  on 
the  western.  It  seems  to  depencl  more  on  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  summer  and 
winter.  A  liard  frost  at  the  time  the  sap  is  quiescent  has 
no  t>ad  effect  on  the  vine,  but  rather  the  contrar}' ;  while 
a  late  frost  in  spring  disappoints  all  the  ho|H's  of  the  vine- 
grower.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  vine  was  cultivated 
in  Encrland  for  tlw  purpose  of  making  wine  ;  and  whether 
the  climate  is  altered,  or  the  foreiirn  wines  have  super- 
seded the  sour  home-made  wines,  no  one  now  attempts  to 
cultivate  tlie  vine  except  for  the  pur])Osc  of  obtaining 
grap<*s  for  th(>  Inble,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  a 
branch  cf  hotticulture. 
It  mMy  liowever  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  vine  is 


cultivated  in  the  countries  which  produce  eood  wine:  i( 
which  France  is  one  of  the  pnneipal  and  r»-sr*»i  a 
climate  to  England.  The  vine  grows  twst  in  a  soil  vKm 
few  other  shrubs  or  plants  would  thrive,  and  it  mi-im  t 
wise  distribution  of  Providence,  that  where  there  w  tlie  ta 
soil  for  wine,  there  it  is  the  worst  for  wheat,  and  fin 
versh.  The  vine  delights  in  a  deep  l<M»e  rocky  soil,  whm 
its  roots  can  penetrate  deep  into  ftasurcA,  so  as  to  immet 
supply  of  moisture  when  the  surface  is  scorched  by  the 
sun  s  rays.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  hills  towards  thewotfi 
and  sheltered  from  the  north-east,  the  gra])es  atfun  tiM 
greatest  maturity,  and  the  vintage  is  most  certsia.  b 
great  an  influence  has  a  {kvourable  exposure,  that  in  th 
same  vineyard  the  greatest  difTercnce  exists  betweea  thi 
wine  made  fVom  one  part  and  that  made  from  snotiiv. 
merely  because  there  is  a  turn  round  the  hill,  and  tki 
aspect  varies  a  verj'  few  degrees.  A  change  of  mk 
produces  a  similar  effect.  The  famous  Rhine  mine  oU 
Johannisbcrg,  when  made  from  the  Jfrapea  which  m 
near  the  casflc,  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  that  mui  I 
few  hundred  yards  farther  off.  Here  both  soil  and  ttpHl 
change.  The  Cios  dfi  Vougeau,  which  produces  the  isgl 
Bureundy,  is  confined  to  a  few  acres  ;  beyond  a  cfrtrii 
walfthe  wine  is  a  common  Burgundy,  good,  bat  mttmt 
extraordinary  merit. 

The  best  vineyards  in  Europe  formerly  belonndli 
monasteries,  and  the  quality  was  then  thought  of  mm 
importance  than  the  quantity:  of  late  the  demandirf 
commerce  have  made  the  quantity  the  principal  obj«t; 
and  to  this  the  cjuality  is  fVeijuently  sacrificed. 

When  a  vine  is  first  established  on  any  spot  where  tarn 
grew  before,  the  first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  groaodfa 
planting.  In  steep  places,  where  the  soil  might  be  einiii 
away  by  rains  in  winter  or  spring,  terraces  are  fonnedbf 
building  massive  stone  walls  along  the  slope,  and  lerelli^ 
the  soil  behind  them.    The  walls  serve  to  reflect  the  hot 
and  form  a  shelter  to  the  vine  below.     Ttiiis  a  whole  M 
is  sometimes  covered  with  terraces  from    top  to  bottoOi 
and  there  the  wine  is  generally  good,  if  the  expOAire  i 
favourable.    Limestone,  gravel,  or   coarse   sand,  vithi 
small   mixture  of  clay,  forms  a  good   soil   for  a  via: 
vegetable  substances  alone  should  he  used  to  enrich  i 
such  as  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  residue  of 
the  grape  when  pressed,  and,  failing  these,  the  leava  d 
trees  collected  when  green,  and  formed  into  a  oompofi 
with  earth.    Tlie  ground  should  be  well  trenched,  )I't 
will  admit  of  it,  or  loosened  w  ith  the  mattock  ami  pickm. 
as  we  should  do  a  mass  of  gravel,  which  was  to  be  ipniC 
on  a  road,  and  which  was  too  hard  for  the  shovel  or  i^' 
The  different  parts  of  the  soil  should  be  intimately  mad, 
keeping  some  fine  earth  or  soil  at  top  to  set  the  plant!  it 
'When  the  ground  is  prepared,  holes  are   dug  in  ron  fcv 
or  five  feet  wide,  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  ff 
as  to  alternate  ;  some  of  the  fijiest  of  the  soil  is  pntiflL^ 
each  hole,  and  the  vine-plants,  which  liavc  been  rooted  h 
a  nursery,  or  else  simple  cuttings,  are  caref\illy  inserted, 
pressing  the  mould  round  the  roots  and  levelling  the  etitb 
round  them.    Hooted  plants  will  bear  the  second  or  thiri 
year,  but  cuttings  take  a  much  longer  time.     The  sesiea 
for  planting  is  during  the  winter,  when  the  weather  a 
open.    If  cuttings  are  used,  they  are  taken  off  the  vine  tn 
which  they  grew  at  the  usual  time  of  pruning  after  Tb* 
vintage ;  a  piece  of  the  preceding  year's  wood  is  left  9^ 
the  cutting,  and  when  it  is  planted,  the  end  whore  tlic  cM 
wood  is  len  is  bent  or  twisted  to  facilitate  its  striking :  tlare 
or  four  eyes  are  buried,  so  that  the  end  is  a  foot  at  lent 
under  ground.    If  tlie  plant  is  already  rooted,  care  is  takr 
not  to  wound  or  bend  the  roots,  but  to  spread  them  out  sad 
cover  them  with  mould.    During  all  the  tim«  thst  ti)f 
vine  is  growing,  the  ground  must  be  regularly  culti^atni 
and  kept  perfectly  clear  of  all  weeds.    The  usual  instr- 
ment  of  tillage  in  stony  and  rocky  soils  is  a  two-prom^ 
fork  fixed  in  a  short  liandle,  at  an  angle  less  than  a  ri^i' 
angle  with  the  prongs,  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  \fi] 
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<tQ  tipniilil  btakea  pUnled  ut  each  rout,  or  thvy 

fo  on  <uvh  itnil  tied  Irooi  one  rout  to  anotlitr  nluttx 

^     In  Kimlbon  cliniatck  tit«»  are  planli^d  al  i 

wu  Irotii  f«th  oilier,  nnd  Iho  vine,   plwitvd 

/loat.  i»  nliuntd  tu  run  u)>  tlieir  bnincliiuh  Cimu 

f  ii  l«i]  in  CnttcMiK  &om  Iree  to  tre«s  whtl«  the 

Lbranchea  of  lli>  !«■  v«  cut  uff  lo  |tn)T«nt  loo 

pub.    Thu  b  liy  thr  the  moM  elcttuit  ipodv  of 

tt«  vin* ;  but  in  Prsnra  tlie  lUkiui  fuid  iti«  low 

Kre  Ihe  vnly  mothoda  ■uituble  lo  the  diiu^v. 

ieg  it  ^•nvndly  duno  in  ths  bt-ziiiuinK  at  winter. 

^qraid*  are  MlabllBtuil  in  (lie  plnitui,  vtlwre 

)i^  u  thoM  oT  Medoc,  tliey  pratlnoe  very  gftod 

I  Inliwali  between  Uic  iiluU  can  bo  »tUTcd  by 

||h,  alliiuu]j:b  Turiilag  and  di^n^  by  band  i>  nuirv 

I  hoeiao:  iii  aa  nece«Mry  In  ft  viueyard  todtvtruy 

it  ift  in  <L  titid  of  itimipK  or  oaf  olb«r  crop  lown 

Wlierever  a  nn«yard  ii  ovemin  witii  wceda. 

j^faeaure  that  there  u  do  t^Jod  wine,  and  mucb 

|r  in  the  propristur.    Hie  pruning  of  a  vine  in  bear- 

e  ul^cot  of  whic'h  ia  t«  orodoet;  nmch  I'ruit  witliuut 

litig  Ihe  plant,  owi  only  be  learnt  by  exuenoace  and 

■  ;  miufb  oi  ttw  succna  at  a  viiMyaid  drp-i^od*  on 

ttm.    In  Mk  bent  vlnttyntdi  oo  mwuirD  u  ii«d, 

It  wiilck  we  UHrAtioDud   before,  al'  leaver  and 

but  KOBM  inib  tci}uirs  to  be  rtcTuit«d,  and  with- 

jK  would  product  little  or  nn  wine.     In  thia  coav 

no  allernaltve,  and  ciMupoiita  niuBt  tw  rurianl, 

in  common  culti\-»lion.  with  aniinsJ  and  vet;e- 

lanen  mixed  and  decmupcwcd.     Uortr-dunK 

avoided,  if  poBiiible:  cow-dung  t*  cooliur  and 

ly  of  a  voeetaola  tia(ur« ;  tbia  ^otild  tw  mixed 

' .  virgin  Mrth  fVom  paatum  unci  me^sdowH  «* 

;ed.  and  Utd  in  nnall  heap*  in  till-  iulcrral* 

It  may  be  led  a.  bttle  whilu,  if  il  ba» 

•well,  anil  tlti'n  fDckfd  in   raiiiiil  the  riiot«  j  the 

deoonpoacd  the  bettor.     Mutiy  a  vincjlird  has 

',Htiun  after  having  tiei-n  abundiUilJ)'  maaured. 

lixbet^  waa   much    reduced  in  vaiLie.    after 

dunked,  while  in  Ihr-  pniaewinn  of  Gt>nmJ 

.  and    it  luia  not  yet  regained  ait  ita  I'onner 

MB. 

ir'«  ceftaoa  Unie,  whidi  diffinvin  dHTerecAaitualiiina, 

l£  becomeH  lena  productive  from  lliv  exliuutUon  of 

•W  B  Ihe  CMS  when  the  aanae  crops  are  repealedly 

Mic  aamr  firmind  :  thia  dependaon  thodepihof  the 

I'pcrcnniatpiaatxahuot  out  their  toata  fartlicraad 

tHrv  yeai'  in  tieareh  of  freah  uarlh,  aiid  H  ia  by 

laUiat  tr^fn  flourUh  for  a  lonje;  time  on  the  aajtu 

l|tif  the  riioLi  are  prevented  froiu  apreadinf,  or, 

tetieinj;  too  crowded,  (beir  luola  interftire,  a  dimi* 

t  vt^nnr  ia  tbe  conxeiquimt'e.    Ro  it  ia  with  the 

nonM  utiintiooa,  whc'nt  the  roob  tinke  in  (.-rcviocR 

In  wluoh  rich  earlli  baa  auciimuliLted,  the  vine* 

fiane  in  viewir  iur  many  yean;  but  whei«  their 

<ji  aitaalud  by  a  aolid  toc4c  or  anhittratUEn.  ttiey 

Nm  iliow  Kijtna  at  exhauiilion.    In  thia  coac  Ihe 

I  4lthe  auine  aa  for  land  beuring  oom.    A  tallow,  or 

I  tt  la  ninially  i^ftlled,  ii  nocewary,  toKelbor  nith  Ihe 

IB  «f  aueh  mannre*  aa  4iall  realorc  tite  loit  fErtilit}'. 

it  ijarpoae  n  pudion  of  the  oldaat  roots  lux  dug  up 

fMi,  and  Ihe  irround  trenched  or  looaened  two  feet 

r  mom  with  tiu  raattoek,  to  (^xpoic  it  to  the  in- 

(  of  the  atmnaptiere.     A  eumpoirt  ia  prepared  itilii 

ib«n  tmm  pattarea,  or  any  virgin  earth  whicll  ran 

cnrt<(I :  lht&  i*  mixed  wiih  aome  lim«  and  turned 

^••al  timea,  to  tot  all  the  roota  and  gm*  wbioti 

irht  it,  and  lo  maLe  il  a  unifonn  and  lieh  mould. 

tan  now  mode,  eraetly  a*  when  a  new  vine  ia 

k«nd  in  nach  of  tlu.-Ri  a  baakrt  or   bBJToxilU  of 

jpVirown ;  tn  thta  thu  new  plaida  or  cuttinga  art^ 
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planted  to  proiluca  new  vwca  in  due  time :  (hua  'Wyig^  " 
ynril  iR  gradnally  renovated.  The  pro  port!  on  thn*  raJTAwca 
every  year  depend*  on  Iho  natural  duialion  of  llic  vine  in 
lljat  particular  ailualion.  In  inferior  »oil«  oui^-iirv«tilh  ia 
thn»  rvncwed  evety  year,  in  tome  a  tvinitielJi  part  it  suffi- 
cient, aud  there  aro  vineyarda  ^vhivli  have  never  been 
renewed  in  the  i;temory  of  the  prewtit  jfuneration,  but 
thoee  are  few  in  pcvjiorfion  lo  the  r««(. 

VlOt,  on  aofiont  mualeal  lustruracnl.  wliirh  U  traonj 
biu^k  u»  fiir  ax  the  eiirlith  century,  and  may  be  coniiidereil 
u  (h«  parent  of  all  modem  tnstminenla  of  the  violia 
family. 

TIhj  Viol  waa  a  frcllcd  bulnmient.  of  three  sort*— 
tieble.  tenor,  and  base,  each  fumisht'd  with  aix  atringB,  sjul 
played  on  by  a  bow.  Tlie  TrcWc  Viol  was  ratherHanicr 
lliun  our  violin,  and  the  miu^ic  t^  it  wiu  written  In  The 
Ui'lile  def.  Ttic  Tinor  Viol  vm  in  lenglb  and  breadlli 
aLout  tlie  aiie  of  the  luodcm  viola,  bnt  thicker  in  iJia 
body,  and  it>  notation  was  in  iht  soprano  or  c  qlef.  Ttw 
Buic  Viol  acarcelv  differed  in  (linicnaiona  ttoiu  our  violuo- 
eoJlo :  Ihe  luiuuc  for  it  wajt  written  in  the  baee  ctei. 

■  Contorta  of  viols,'  say*  Sir  J.  Hawklnii  [i^-  SID),  ■  wem 
Ihe  usual  enteriaimncnta  after  the  practice  ofab^njt  nta- 
diigaJa  arvi  into  diuiae ;  and  llicso  latter  (I'.e.  vIol«>  were 
ao  toUlly  excluded  by  Hie  intrododjon  of  tie  violin,  that 
al  Ihe  beginniof;'  of  the  cisbtcenth  century  Dr.  Todvvay  tTU 
but  Juat  abk  to  give,  in  a  letter  to  tiia  aon,  a  dcacriptino  of 
a  CWt  of  VioU.  Ho  teJIa  ua  (li*l  it '  waa  a  large  hutch 
with  acveral  aptutmenta  and  iiaititiona  in  il,  ciich  lined 
wiUi  Kcecn  buizc.  Every  initrnment  wiu  «xcd  in  bigneM 
ace«rding  to  Ihe  put  pluvi^J  upon  il :  the  letut  li^e  played 
Uie  Ircbk  port,'  %j:.  Tlic  humorous  Tlioima  Mace,  o[ 
Caubtiilge.  in  lua  'Music'*  Monument*  tp.ZiS),  ^!*t 
'  Your  Wat  proviaioo  (and  must  eotuplele)  will  be  a  ^aod 
cheat  of  viola,  aiv  in  number,  vii.  Uo  buws,  two  tenura, 
and  two  Ireblea,  all  truly  and  pro  poll  ionobly  aultod.  Ot 
lIuKic  ihe  higheat  in  colceiu  aj^  bv  Bollcsaml  Row  (od4 
baas  of  BoUm'  I  hav«  known  valued  at  liX)/.).  Thtw  werft 
old  ;  but  we  liavu  now  very  eacelUnt  workinen,  who  (no 
doubt)  can  work  a«  well.' 

VIOL,  DA  GAMBA  Cot  propeily,  Ftola  di  Qamia'i.  U, 
llie  iea-viot,  ao  cnllcd  from  bein^  h  Jd  bctweao  the  legi, 
wftH  the  Inal  Burvivor  of  the  &mdy  uf  viola,  and  did  not 
entirety  fall  into  diku»e  till  Iho  latter  port  of  tJie  rl^bteenth 
century.  In  form  and  dimetuiona  it  reaendiled  the  modern 
viuloncetlo,  but  had  aix  xlriuga,  TUe  tone  wiu  i»u:tl  and 
di*u;reeab1e,  aitd  the  inatntmeat  i*  w  thoroughly  iiip- 
ptaxded  by  tlie  violonuclio.  tluit  in  ail  likelihood  it#  reiitora- 
tion  will  a«ver  be  atlempli'd. 

VIOLA,  or  TKNOR- VIOLIN,  a  larger  kind  of  violin,  to 
wliLcti  the  put  between  the  aeennd  violin  and  bue  ie 
aui^'ied.  Il  )uu>  four  k^I  alnnK-i,  tlxi  two  lowcat  cuvured 
with  lilver  wirf,  which  are  tuned  a,  i>,  o,  and  c,  an  octave 
id>ove  Uio  violoncello:  or 


il 


VI'OI.A,  a  gcrUB  of  plant*,  the  type  of  the  nslural 
order  Violaces.  This  Dainu  id  derived  from  the  I.alin 
mird  Viola,  'ftiia  eenii)  has  tlie  following  ehnractcia: 
— iSepala  uneijual,  all  more  or  leas  drawn  out  downwarda 
into  eir-hke  appendage*,  4'rrct  after  Aowcrins;  petnli 
uneanal.  convolute  in  iL-iiliiuliQii,  ^ith  S-iierved  clawa, 
the  lower  oae  dmwu  out  downward*  into  a  hollow  apur; 
etamona  approxirante  or  cciarotnle,  insertxil  on  the  lop 
of  the  tei'tb  of  a  penlOKonal  O^loothed  tonis;  Uie  ttla- 
nienla  dilated  at  Ihe  bofie,  oblong  or  triMngular,  bearing 
the  anlhois  low  don'n,  lab<'»  of  atithim  apreading  at  tlie 
baac,  the  two  anterior  *liiniena  bvarinf[  on  their  baok  two 
neclarlrerouik  lancet -abaped,  rutviud  or  linear  appeiidaKea, 
whioh  are  drawn  in  wilbin  the  ep'nr ;  the  ovary  aometiineM 
auperior.  aomolimea  ginled  iimnd  at  the  bwii-  by  a  concave 
torua.  and  in  this  caae  the  ovary  ap]ieara  balf  inferior;  the 
valveaof  the  uaimile  ate  elastie.oonlractiiifcw  lien  ripouid 
«:jeclinKthe  aeeda;  aeeda  boriiontaJ,  laruneulate,  more  or 
lean  efcfitliapod  and  ahininft :  Ihe  enibr}-o  oblong;  tho  ra- 
dicle tei:ete;co1ylcdoiiii  flanUh,  and  aooroelyluiiKei  than  tlie 
radicle.  Ttie  apeciua  of  this  Keiiiu  are  exceedingly  uuiiiv- 
Toua,  above  IfiO  havlnj;  been  deacrihiKl.  They  nitt  elefjint 
Ifw  hello,  for  the  nio>t  part  perennial,  rarely  annikul.  I'lie 
leaves  are  alternate.  The  pvanncteit  are  ■ulilary,  ukiilniy. 
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1  -flowered,  furnished  with  two  little  bracteae.    The  flowers 
are  drooping. 

In  subdividing  this  large  genus,  many  characters  have 
been  taken ;  that  of  M.  Gingins,  who  arranges  the  species 
according  to  the  form  of  the  stigmas,  has  been  adopted  by 
Don  in  Millefs  *  Dictionary.*  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  a 
paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Bota- 
nical Society,'  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  form  of  the 
nectariferous  appendages,  in  conjunction  with  other  cha- 
racters, in  subdividing  this  genus.  On  this  subject  he 
observes — *  To  group  the  violets  according  to  the  form  of 
the  nectary,  without  considering  the  relation  of  that  form 
to  the  other  characters  of  the  plant,  would  be  to  arrange 
them  artificially  and  not  naturally ;  for  then  we  should 
have  such  violets  as  ochroleuca  and  prionantha  associated 
with  the  pansies,  and  other  combinations  of  a  similarly  un- 
natural character.  But  associating  the  form  of  the  nectaries 
with  that  of  the  leaf,  with  the  colour  and  with  the  geogra- 
phical distribution,  we  obtain  a  very  natural  arrangement  of 
the  species.  The  odorous  and  hairy  violets,  presenting 
short  lancet-shaped  nectaries,  cordate  leaves,  often  being 
hairy,  and  frequently  nearly  orbicular,  piu-ple-blue  flowers, 
no  stem,  and  a  centralization  of  the  species  in  North  Ame- 
rica, form  a  first  group.  The  same  form  of  appendage, 
but  usually  more  developed  as  to  length,  combined  with  a 
cordate  or  lanceolate  leaf,  smooth,  or  slightly  hairy;  a 
stem,  purple-blue  or  cerulean  flowers,  and  an  almost  equal 
distribution  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  indicate  a  second 
equally  natural,  which  may  be  represented  by  V,  canina. 
V.  palustris  is  the  type  of  a  third,  and  V.  bijlora  of  a 
fourth;  the  former  associating  a  reniform  leaf  with  a 
rotund  appendage  and  a  cerulean  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
similar  leaf,  with  an  abbreviated  lancet-shaped  appendage 
and  a  yellow  flower.  The  linear  nectary,  combmed  with 
a  yellow  flower  and  cordate  leaves,  forms  a  fifth  ;  parallel 
with  which  may  be  placed  (sixth)  such  as  have  pinnate 
leaves,  blue  flowers,  and  linear  nectaries.  Lastly,  the 
pansies  (K  tricolor)  form  a  most  natural  group  (seventh) 
of  themselves,  presenting  us  with  flowers  of  all  colours, 
linear  nectaries,  leaves  peculiai*  to  themselves,  lyrate  sti- 
pules, and  a  centralization  in  the  mountainous  countries  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Old  World.*  Professor  Forbes 
has  not  published  his  arrangement  of  the  species,  and  we 
shall  here  give  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable,  independent  of  any  arrangement. 

V.  odoraia.  Common  Sweet  Violet,  has  no  stem,  a 
hooked  naked  stigma ;  crenated,  smoothish,  roundisli-cor- 
date  leaves ;  ovate,  obtuse  sepals,  the  two  lateral  petals 
with  a  hairy  line  ;  the  spur  very  blunt ;  the  capsules  turgid, 
hairy;  the  seeds  turbinate,  whitish,  the  stoles  creeping, 
long,  rooting.  This  plant  is  a  native  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  Siberia  and  China.  It  is  com- 
mon in  England,  but  is  a  rare  plant  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Wherever  this  plant  grows,  its  delicious  scent 
has  made  it  a  great  favourite.  Wine  is  said  to  have  been 
flavoured  with  its  flowers  by  the  Romans,  and  the  sherbet 
of  the  Turks  is  composed  of  synip  of  violets  mingled  with 
water.  Although  a  rare  plant  now  in  Scotland,  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  that  country  at  one  time  as  a  cos- 
metic. Sir  William  Hooker  observes,  *  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Highland  ladies  of  former  times  obtained  their 
violets  to  make  a  cosmetic*  Yet  it  was  known  to  them, 
if  the  following  lines  given  by  Lightfoot  are  correctly 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  :  *  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats* 
milk  in  which  violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not 
a  young  prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with 
thy  beauty.*  The  violet  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Their  prophet  has  said  of  it,  *  Tlie  excel- 
lence of  the  extract  of  violets  above  all  other  extracts  is 
as  the  excellence  of  me  above  all  the  rest  of  creation.*  It 
is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  scent  in  gardens,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  known  and  described.  Some  of 
them  have  double  flowers,  which  is  the  case  in  the  variety 
known  as  the  Neapolitan  violet. 

r.  hiria,  the  Hairy  Violet,  has  no  stem,  the  whole  plant 
villous  or  pubescent ;  the  stigma  hooked,  acute,  nalced ; 
the  leaves  cordate ;  ovate,  obtuse,  ciliated  sepals ;  stipules 
with  glandular  teeth  ;  the  two  lateral  petals  bearded  along 
the  middle ;  the  spur  somewhat  conical ;  the  nectaries 
glabrous,  lancet-shaped  ;  the  capsules  turgid,  hairy ;  the 
weeds  turgid,  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  thickets  and  groves 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
England,  Uiough  rare  in  Scotland.    It  is  chiefly  found  in 


chalky  or  limestone  soils.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  lighter  bki 
colour  than  the  last,  and  are  scentless.  It  varies  much  ■ 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  accordinf  n 
soil  and  situation.  Two  or  three  varieties  have  bia 
recorded.  After  flowering,  its  flower-stalks  elongate,  asl 
taking  a  downwaid  direction,  carry  the  ripening  capat 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

V,  canina.  Dog's  Violet,  has  an  herbaceous  aaeendiii 
channelled  stem ;  cordate  acute  leaves ;  serrated  orfiaej^ 
jagged  stipules;  entire  awl-shaped  bracts  and  lepak; 
glabrous  peduncles;  elongated  capsules,  with  acumiBiN 
valves  and  pearl-shaped  brown  seeds.  This  plant  it  on- 
mon  in  Britain,  and  is  a  native  of  hedees,  thicket^  mi 
heathy  grounds  throughout  almost  all  Kuroi>e,  in  J^ii, 
Persia,  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  and  tin 
Canary  Islands.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  scentlca. 
Several  varieties  arc  recorded.  Many  of  the  related  sftam 
have  white  or  cream-coloured  flowers. 

V,  palusiris,  the  Marsh  Violet,  has  jointed  icaly  rooti; 
a  marginate  stigma;  smooth  corda^ely  kidney-chapiA 
leaves ;  broad  ovate-acuminate  stipules ;  orate-obtw 
sepals ;  two  lateral  petals,  with  a  hairy  central  hne ;  obi«c 
trigonal  capsules ;  ovoid  dark-greenish  seeds.  This  pbnt 
is  a  native  throughout  Europe  in  mossy  bogs  and  IniBid 
meadows.  It  is  more  abundant  in  Scotland  than  Eng\mL 
There  is  a  variety  found  in  North  America  with  purpbh 
flowers  and  almost  orbicular  petals. 

V,  clandestina.  Clandestine  Violet,  has  jointed  icilf 
roots ;  almost  orbicular  leaves,  bluntish,  crenato-semud 
with  glandular  serratures ;  branched  peduncles  with  fm 
two  to  eight  flowers ;  linear  pc^&ls  scarcely  longer  tfan 
the  calyx ;  nectaries  rotund.  This  is  an  American  speae^ 
and  occurs  on  the  high  mountains  of  Pennsylvtnii,  a 
shady  beech-woods  among  rotten  wood  and  rich  ve^ttabie  i 
mould.  It  is  remarkable  for  producing  its  flowen  umkr  I 
the  rotting  leaves  and  light  mould  in  which  it  gnm.  I 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  chocolate-brown  cokn 
The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  it  grows  call  it  kd 
ally  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  as  an  appUolMi 
in  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

V,  lactea.  Cream-coloured  Violet,  has  an  ascendi^ 
stem,  with  ovato-lanceolate  glabrous  leaves,  dentate  ^ 

Eules,  and  acuminate  bracts.  It  is  a  native  of  boor 
eaths  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Britain.  It  is  by  m» 
considered  only  a  variety  of  V.  palustris.  K  6f/fof«ut 
native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  has  a  2-flowa«; 
stem  with  small  yellow  flowers,  Uie  lip  being  streaked  iri 
black. 

V.  Canadensis,  Canadian  Violet,  is  a  smooth  plant,  vi'i 
cordate,  crenated,  acuminate  leaves,  with  downy  nemt. 
lanceolate,  entire,  awl-shaped  sepals;  entire  pellak:  \tt\ 
short  saccate  spur ;  blunt  capsules ;  and  roundish,  tmit, 
chestnut-coloured  seeds.  It  is  a  North  American  qiecin. 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  The  flowers  are  puipiah- 
blue  outside,  white  inside,  elegantly  veined,  and  smrt 
scented. 

V,  tricolor,  Tliree-coloured  Violet,  Heart*8-ease,or  Putpr. 
has  a  somewhat  fusiform  root ;   diffuse  branched  steoi 
lower  leaves  ovato-cordate,  deeply  crenate ;   nineinatil) 
pinnatifld  stipules,  witli  the  middle  lobe  crenated ;  wffr 
thick,  obtuse  ;   nectaries  linear.    This  plant  is  a  native  of 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens  throughout  Europe,  Sibtfn 
and  North  America.     The  ptals  vary  exceedinglr  a 
colour  and  size,  and  this  tendency  has  been  taken  adnih 
tage  of  by  the  floriculturist  for  producing  varieties  of  th» 
flower,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  flower  receivjir 
more  attention  than  the  pansy.    In  consequence  of  thii^  a  / 
p^at  number  of  varieties  are  known  in  gardens,  but  fTrr; 
m  their  wild  state  they  vary  so  much,  that  botanists  Imk 
described  upwards  of  twenty  wild  varieties.    Some  bow- 
ever  of  these  varieties  may,  with  more  careful  examiutwo. 
turn  out  to  deserve  the  rank  of  species.    For  the  cuhin- 
tion  of  this  plant  see  Pansy.    Long  before  this  plant  w 
so  great  a  favourite  with  florists,  it  had  received  nracfc 
attention,  as  its  popular  names  indicate.     Our  Enflttk 
name  pansy  is  derived  from  the  French  pena^,  as  it  » 
considered  a  token  of  remembrance.      Shakspcie  ai\ 
;  There's  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.'    But  in  this  sew* 
it  always  conveys  a  moumfbl  impression.     •  Alay  tlwy  bt 
far  from  thee,'  is  the  motto  which  the  French  attach  to  finie 
packets  of  these  flowers.    Our  Enghsh  word  hearfs-eost 
has  a  much  more  cheerful  signification.    Its  three  cokon 
obtained  for  it  among  Roman  CathoUcs  the 
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triniti/.    It  was  at  one  lime  usetl  in  mt'dicine,  but  is 
■caTcelycver  employed  iiow.    It  eeoxat  to  possess  the  pro- 

GTties  of  the  whole  rnmily,  all  of  whicl)  |iOESfss  more  or 
H  activity  as  medicinal  ajjinils. 

V.  lutea.  Yellow  Mountain  Violet,  or  Yellow  Pusy,  has 
K  fibrous  slender  root:  simple  tiianE^ilar  stems;  ovate, 
oblons,  crcnate.  frin^d  leaves ;  Ij'ratc  subpalmato-pin- 
natJRil  lenvca.  Ttiis  plant  is  a  native  of  moist  mountain- 
ous pastures  in  Wales,  the  noHh  of  England,  and  Scotland. 
lit  flowers  are  yellow,  marked  with  blackish  branelied 
radiating  lines ;  the  lateral  petals  ore  palest,  the  two 
upper  ones  sometimes  purple.  When  all  are  purple, 
Hooker  thinks  this  is  the  J  .  ooin-na  of  aiithortt.  Tliere 
are  several  other  species  of  Viola,  of  which  P'.  trirolnr 
maybe  considered  the  type,  which  have  yellow  and  purple 
fiowera,  and  which,  by  cultivation,  arc  susceptible  of 
ehan^ :  these  are  mostly  called  ])an:ues. 

In  their  seo^rapliical  distribution  the  species  of  violet 
arc  materially  influenced  b}'  climate.  '  The  species  from 
tropical  countries,'  says  Professor  Forbes,  *  are  mostly  from 
localities  where  the  infiuence  of  elevation  has  neutralised 
or  modified  the  climatical  influence.  Thevarioussections 
of  the  ((emis  have  Reographic  centres,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Ihe  conEH^gations  of  the  allies  of  hirta  in  North  America, 
Knd  of  those  of  tricolor  in  Alpine  Kurope.  North  America 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  wliole  genus, 
rince  we  find  there  representatives  of  all  ils  subdivisions. 
In  the  foII.>win[^  table  the  distrilmlion  of  seventy-five 
•pecies,  according  to  the  form  of  their  nectaries,  is  ex- 
hibited:— 

XKtniifi  '  EuMH.  A^.  Africa.  Nnnli.  Soiitli.  lialln.  Tutril. 
Lancet-shaped  ID  4  1  22  1  1  ■» 
Kutund     .     .        'J        0        0  1         a         1  4 

Linear.     .     .     I'J       4        1  0       U  ;    0        Zi 

Tlierc  are  hardly  any  species  of  violet  that  do  not  de- 
serve cnltivating  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  Bowers, 
but  the  varieties  of  odornta,  the  sweet-scented  species,  and 
tricolor,  an  the  great  Ikvourilea.  'The  hardy  perennial 
Bpecics  lire  well  adapted  for  ornamentiuR  rockwork  or  the 
front  of  flower-borders,  hut  the  smaller  species  should  be- 
grown  in  smdl  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  plenty 
of  sand.  The  American  species  do  best  in  vegetable  mould 
or  peat;  those  species  wliicli  are  natives  of  woods  are 
well  adapted  for  gro'.rin!r  under  trees,  and  those  natives  of 
bogs  or  marshes  shouliT  be  planted  in  moist  sitiiatiunj. 
They  are  all  readily  increased  by  scetb  And  partini;  tlit; 
plants  at  the  root.  The  annual  species  may  be  sown  on 
the  open  l«rder  or  on  rockwork.  Tiie  greenlionse  and 
stove  species  should  l>e  gi^wn  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  them  should  be  increased  by 
dividing  at  Ihe  root  or  by  seeds,  and  the  shrubby  kinils 
should  be  propagated  by  cutlinss.  whiih  will  root  freely  if 
planted  uniier  a  liand-gfa.'a ;  those  of  llic  stove  speiies,  in 
heat.'    (G.  Don.; 

(TratiWtiiMit  of  H'llniiiral   Sori'-/i/,  vol.  i. ;  Ilouker's 
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ViffioHirru :  tlis 

VIOL.VCE-E,  or  VIOLA'HIE.'E.  a  nbtuial  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley  s  parietonc  group  of  poly- 
pctalous  Exugens.  It  lias  'the  following  cssen(i:i]  eliii- 
racten : — .Sepals  5,  jicr^tciit,  with  an  iinbiicate  irativation, 
usually  eloni.'atfd  at  the  base.  Petals  .'>.  liypoiIVDous, 
rqnal  or  unequal,  usually  wilherinir.  and  with  an  obriqiiely 
convolute  H-s1ivution.  Rtamens  5,  lilteinate,  with  Ihe  petals 
occasional!}'  opposite  thcni.  inioried  on  a  hypoj^'nous  disk, 
often  uncipinf;  anthers  hiliicular,  bursting  inwards,  either 
aciwratu  or  cohering,  and  l\iii!;  dost:  upon  the  ovarj-; 
filaments  dilated,  elongated  bej'ond  the  antliei's;  two  in 
llic  irreijiilar  flowers,  ccnerally  "flirnialied  with  an  apiH-n- 
dage  or  gland  at  their  base.  Ovan'  1-celIcd,  niany-si'edi-d, 
or  larely  l-sreded,  with  :)})ariclal  placenttc  op]msite  the 
3  outer  sepals;  style  ungle.  usually  declinate,  with  un 
obtiigiie  hooiled  stigma.    Capsule  of  :i  valves,  bearing  the 

C'  entoe  in  their  axil.  Seeds  often  with  a  tumour  at  their 
;  uuibrj'o  straight,  erect  in  tlic  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 
fLindley.)  The  species  are  lieri>s  undershrutis,  or  slirulw 
vith  allc-rnate  rarely  oppiisite  leavcii,  simple,  usually  invo- 
lute before  cxpaiiaiun,  and  all  fui-nished  with  slijmles.  The 
fluwcrs  are  eieet  or  drooping,  axillar}',  seated  on  iiediin- 
cles.  which  uie  1-fiowered,  solitiuy  or uunicrous,  sometimes 
branched. 
■VioJacea>  arc  related  to  Polygalaceaj  through  ft  genus 
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called  Hymenanthera.  which  Brown  refers  to  the  foiraer 
order,  but  Lindley  to  Ihe  latter.  It  is  also  closely  related 
to  Droseraceiu,  but  differs  from  that  order  in  tile  style 
hein^  solitary  in  their  elongated  embryo,  involute  verna- 
tion, and  stipulate  leaves.  From  Pasufloraeeic  it  is  dis- 
tinguislied  by  iti  capsular  not  baccate  fruit,  in  ils  hypo- 
gynous  stamens  and  »ngle  stigmas.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  tril>es,  Violet  and  Alsodineic.  Tlic  former 
chiefly  inhabit  Kurope  and  America ;  the  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genus  Pentaloba,  arc  natives  of  South 
America  and  Africa. 


All  the  Violaccw  possess  in  a  ((rcater  or  less  degree 
(■luetic  propertieii,  which  reside  principally  in  their  roots : 
the  principle  on  which  this  jiroperty  seems  to  depend  has 
been  separated  by  Boullay  from  some  species  of  Viola, 
and  has  been  called  Violina.  Its  external  chaiaclers  are 
similartu those  of  emeta,whieh  is  obtiiiiied  from  true  Ipe- 
eacuanlia:  hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
this  order  are  used  as  substitutes  for  true  Ipecacuanha.  The 
Viola  o«lonita  is  admitted  into  the  Kdinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacupa'ias  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  syrup  of  the 
flowers,  which  is  used  on  account  of  its  scent,  and  is  admi- 
nistered to  eliildren  as  a  laxiitive :  it  is  also  used  as  a  test 
of  acidity  nnd  alkalinity,  being  rendered  grceu  by  alkalis 
and  red  by  acids.  The  genus  PomlHtlia  has  the  sepals 
large,  with  prickly  margins;  the  lower  jietal  lont;,  soiiie- 
what  gibbous  at  the  base  :  the  stamens  free,  and  two  of 
the  filaments  with  a  iiedarinl  gland,  'lliu  capnule  is  like 
Viola.  JTierc  is  but  one  Mwcies  of  this  genus,  the  /■*. 
lUiba,  White  Ipecacuanha.  This  plant  wasfoma-rly  calleil 
lunidinni  Itulm.  Several  varieties  are  rerordcd,  bome  of 
'  which  hax'e  lieen  placed  under  the  genus  Viola.  In  u«ing 
the  I'oots  of  this  plant  as  an  emetic,  tiom  one  to  three 
I  diachms  mu''t  be  aJministered.so  that  it  is  less  active  than 
1  the  brown  Ipeeacuanlia  of  Callinirea  and  Crjiharl)':  ariil 
I  of  other  plants  used  as  substitutes.  It  is  a  native  t.'f 
Brazil,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Punyn  <lii  /.ruin,  nr 
'  Pii-it/u  ArtfHCi(,and  issi>ld  for  the  true  IjK'cacuuii.  Iliili-m 
I  is  the  name  of  this  jilanl  in  Guiana.  It  is  ii:ed  a.-<  a  remedy 
in  dv-sentery  and  gout. 
The  genus  lumiiium  is  known  by  posscjising  unei|ual 
I  si^ials.  the  lower  petal  large,  rather  gibbon*,  or  concave  at 
,  the  base ;  the  stamens  aiiiiriiximate,  the  two  anterior  with 
I  a  nectary.  There  aie  almul  forty  species  of  this  genus:  Ihe 
I  /.  i«trr{fl"rtiiti  and  /.  P-iii/i.  Hie  one  a  native  of  Pmi,  flie 
i  other  ui'  liiiizil,  aie  both  used  as  subblitutcs  tor  tiiie  Ij^cca- 

I     VltJLIN  {riuiinti.  It.,  a  tmull  viot),  a  tnuacal  instru  ■ 
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ment  known,  in  some  shape,  as  used  with  a  bow,  in  nearly 
&11  parts  of  the  world,  justly  boasts  ol'  having  existed  in 
very  remote  times.  Medals  of  the  highest  antiquity,  M. 
Charles  informs  us  {Cours  (TAcousiupie),  representing 
Apollo  playing  on  a  three-strintred  instrument  closely 
resembling  the  violin,  still  exist.  We  have  never  met  with 
any  of  these;  though  it  seems  improbable  that  the  antients 
should  not  have  discovered  that  the  sounds  of  the  lyre 
admitted  of  uninterrupted  prolongation,  by  means  of  that 
kind  of  friction  which  so  simple  a  machine  as  the  bow  pro- 
duces ;  and  a  lyre,  or  lute,  acted  on  by  a  bow,  instead  of  a 
plectrum,  may  be  considered  as  a  violin,  or,  at  least,  as 
the  parent  of  all  instruments  of  the  violin  tribe. 

But  a  very  diligent  and  trust-worthy  antiquary,  the 
Abb6  le  Beuf,  has  produced  a  strong  proof  that  the  violin — 
or  perhaps  rebec  [Rebec] — acted  on  by  a  bow,  was  known 
in  France  during  the  eighth  centurv',  and  thus  has  left 
httle  if  any  doubt  of  the  use  of  the  instrument  from  that 
period,  however  uncertain  we  may  be  as  to  its  previous 
existence.  The  Welsh  cruth,  or  crwth,  or  crowd,  which 
pretends  to  great  antiquity,  seems  originally  to  have  par- 
taken more  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  harp  than  of 
the  violin.  The  cruth  of  a  later  period  was  however  cer- 
tainly a  violin,  with  gut  strings,  and  played  on  by  a  bow. 
(See  Iludibrasit  I.  ii.  105.) 

The  modern  violin  has  four  gut  strings,  the  last,  or 
lowest,  covered  with  silver-wire.  These  are  tuned  in  5ths, 
E,  A,  D,  G  ;  or, 


M.  Baillot  (lately  deceased^  one  of  the  finest  performers 
of  our  time,  in  his  MeUiode  for  the  violin,  adopted  by  the 
Consei-vaioire  de  Musique^  says  that  the  compass  of  the 
violin  exceeds  three  octaves.  Supposing  this  to  signify  three 
octaves  and  a  half,  the  legitimate  extent  of  the  instrument 
will  be  from  o,  the  fouilh  space  in  the  base,  to  the  octave 
above  the  second  added  line  in  the  treble.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  wish  that  violinists  would  con- 
fine themselves  within  a  more  limited  comi)ass.  Tlie 
highest  sounds  of  the  instrument  are  disagreeable  to  most 
cars ;  are  often  harsh,  and  almost  always  sqneaking ;  and 
though  thoy  display  a  kind  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  per- 
former, they,  in  most  instances,  betiay  his  vanity  and  want 
of  tiiie  table. 

"SMien  complete,  savs  M.  Otto  (instnimcnt-maker  to  the 
court  of  Weimar),  in  fiis  Treatise  on  the  Conaiructioiij  <J'C. 
of  the  Violin ,  this  instrument  consbts  of  fifty-eight  differ- 
ent parts,  or  ])icces :  but  such  small  divisions  are  not  in- 
dispensably necessary,  for  in  many  instruments  of  a  cheap 
desc  ription  the  narts  are  not  so  minutely  divided.  *  The 
wood  is  geneiully  of  three  sorts.  Tlie  back,  neck,  sides, 
and  circles  are  of  sycamore  :  the  belly,  bass-bar,  sound- 
post,  and  six  blocks,  of  deal :  the  finger-board  and  tail- 
piece of  ebony.*  The  finest  violins  now  in  use  were  made 
bv  one  family,  living  in  Ciemona.  [Cremona.]  The 
oldest  came  from  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  Amati,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Antonius  Amati,  about  the  midille  of  that  cen- 
tury ;  and  succeeded  by  Nicolas  Amati,  towards  the  end 
of  the  same.  To  these  is  to  be  added  Antonius  Straduarius, 
of  Cri»mona  also,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  two  latter 
of  tlie  Amalis.  And  last,  Josei)h  Guamerius,  at  the  be- 
ginniiijf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  *  All  their  instruments,* 
M.  Otto  mlds,  *  were  constructed  after  the  simplest  niles  of 
mathematics  ;^?),  and  the  six  which  came  into  my  posses- 
sion w //>/>'*#//,  were  made  after  the  following  propoKions : 
— The  belly  wju  thickest  where  the  bridge  rests ;  then  it 
diminished  about  a  third  at  that  part  where  the /holes  are 
cut ;  and,  where  the  belly  rests  on  the  sides,  it  was  half  as 
thick  as  in  the  middle.  Tlie  same  prooortion  is  obscn'cd 
in  the  lenirth.  The  thickness  is  equally  maintained  all 
alo:ig  that  part  on  which  the  bass  bar  is  fixed :  thence  to 
the  upper  and  under  end  blocks  the  thickness  decreases 
to  one-hiilf,  ^o  that  the  cheeks  are  thrce-fourtlis  the  thick- 
ness of  the  breast,  and  the  edges  all  round  only  one-half. 
The>e  pre  poll  ions  are  best  adapted  lor  imparting  a  full, 
powerl'ul,  and  sonorous  tone.  Tlie  back  is  worked  out 
much  in  the  same  ])n)porti()n  as  the  belly.' 

Steiner,  of  Apsam,  is  also  celebrated  for  his  violias.  *■  They 


differ,*  M.  Otto  tells  us, '  from  the  Cremonete, both  iniha^ 
and  tone.  They  are  higher  modelled,  and  their  propoitioii 
of  strength  are  calculated  quite  differently.  A  CremoMH 
has  a  strong,  reedy  tone,  something  hke  that  of  a  claiund, 
while  a  Steiner  approaches  that  of  a  flute.'  The  «iri 
author  Slso  gives  the  names  of  many  Qerman  vioUn-makfln; 
but  as  they  are  notgenerally  known  out  of  their  own  coo* 
try,  we  cannot  afford  any  space  to  them,  but  refer  ov 
readers  to  the  translation  of  M.  Otto*g  work,  by  Mr.  Fv- 
deley  of  Leeds. 

VIOLONCELLO  (a  diminutive  of  Violomt,  UiU  a 
cantra-basso,  or  double-base),  a  musical  instrument  of  Imi 
gut  strings,  the  two  lowest  covered  with  siWer-irin,  wai 
tuned  in  5tb^  a,  d,  g,  and  c ;  or, 


ai 
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This  fine  rich  instrument  ii  en  improvement  at  the 
da  gamba^  the  latter  having  formea  one  of  the  £un^  ef 
viols.  [Viols.]  England  may  justly  claim  the  bkiiI  «( 
having  given  birth  to  the  best  performers  on  the  \iok» 
cello  that  Europe  has  produced ;  and  still  poMCMcs  om 
(Lindley),  who,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  hat  mil 
maintained  his  country's  supremacy  in  tlus  department  a( 
art. 

VIOTTI,  GIOVANNI-BATTISTA,  the  firet  violinift  d 
his  time,  according  to  general  opinion,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  ot  a  school  of  >vhich  Rode,  Mori,  Libea 
I^barre,  Pixis,  Alday,  &c.  were  disciples,  was  the  son  d 
the  chief  gardener  to  the  Prince  di  Carignano,  and  bom  ia 
1755,  at  Fontanento,  a  village  in  Piedmont.  His  (atbcr 
intended  liim  for  a  line  of  life  very  different  from  tkit 
which  his  own  inclination  marked  out ;  but,  as  nmnT 
happens  in  such  cases,  parental  wishes  were  combated  bir 
a  natural  propensity  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  tlK 
youthful  enthusiast  was  placed  under  the  instructioa  cf 
rugnani,  to  whom  all  aspiring  violinists  looked  up,  9ai 
whose  skill  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  celebrity  which 
his  pupil  attained.  At  the  early  a^e  of  twenty  he  ivh 
chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  first  violin  in  the  roval  chapi!l 
of  Turin,  an  appointment  of  great  professional  rank,  ii 
which  he  remained  three  years ;  nc  then  commenced  his  Eu- 
ropean travels,  and  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Berlin.  He 
atlerwards  proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  grandeur  aid 
elegance  of  his  perfonnance,  and  the  originality  and  bcauty 
of  his  composibons,  he  speedily  acqiiired  a  mobt  bnlli&rit 
reputation,  which  never  lost  any  of  its  lustre,  and  he  aii'J 
ranks  there  as  the  fatlicr  of  that  noble  style  wliich  a  vicUui 
thii'st  for  novelty  has,  for  the  present,  cast  into  the  lutk- 
ground  ;  though,  like  all  that  is  intrinsically  good,  it  \k\ 
revive  when  pure  taste  shall  resume  its  sway ;  or,  piThipi 
we  ought  to  have  said,  when  what  is  forgotten  will  appcu 
new. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  when  il  wis 
deemed  right  that  every  class  sliould  be  represented  in  :hc 
legislative  body,  Viotti  was  elected  into  the  Constitural 
Assembly,  for  good  sense,  shrewdness,  and  firmness  «tiv 
remarkable  featuies  in  Ids  character:  but  when  the  v<\iz 
of  terror  commenced,  ho,  disgusted  and  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  English  shores,  and  made  a  most  successful  debut  at 
one  of  Salomon^s  concerts.  He  aflenft-ards  took  some  bhire 
in  the  general  management  of  the  King's  Tliealre,  but 
from  this  he  soon  retired ;  his  genius  fitted  him  iH'tttr  f^): 
the  particular  duty  of  leader  of  the  band,  in  which  office 
he^supcrseded  Mr.  William  Cramer,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  fi.lled  it  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  Vioti 
however  did  not  long  eryoy  this  appointment,  for  sorn* 
envious,  unknown  enemy,  by  false  representations  to  ^c- 
vemment,  caused  his  being  ordered,  in  1798,  to  quit  tU 
country  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  he  retired  to  Hambnri 
where  he  published  his  celebrated  *  Six  Duos  Concirtani 

fiour  deux  Violons.*  In  1801  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
A)ndon,  and,  finally  abandoning  his  profession,  embarleJ 
the  whole  of  his  small  fortune  in  a  partnersliip  in  the  wine 
trade,  by  which  liasty  unguarded  step  he  lost  ^1.  Loui* 
XVIII.  then  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  Acaiiomic 
Royale  de  Musique,  and  he  repaired  to  Paris;  but  b« 
found  himself  as  little  qualified  to  direct  the  French  open 
as  he  had  been  to  manage  the  Italian  theatre  in  London ; 
he  therefore  once  more  and  finally  settled  in  this  countn-, 
meeting  with  an  hospitable  reception  and  an  a^eabb 
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home  in  the  housie  <rfa  MiMid,  where  he  mixed  in  the  bnX 
society,  iticludinnf  many  persons  of  rank,  literature,  and 
kcienci;,  lliat  the  metropuUa  ntfordud.  In  i^iich  intercotirse 
he  did  not  refuse  to  conliibiito  occH«ianal1y  hiH  tnltnls  to 
the  general  stock  of  eTy'oyment,  and  eucii  consented  to 
become  an  active  member  and  director  oftlie  Phillinrmo- 
nic  Society,  nlten  in  its  palmy  stale,  and  irhilc  it  fonti' 
nued  in  its  independent  and  disinterested  fomi,  appearini; 
as  a.  dilettante  in  its  orchestru,  occasionnlly  lu  a  jirinripnl'; 
but  more  iVeqwently  as  a  repieito,  nnd  iinitins  wiili  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cmnier,  YaniewicK,  Spagnoletti,  Vacciiri,  &c.  to 
produce  sucli  a  musical  plialanx  ni  never  iKlbn-  was  ivit- 
ceised,  and  probably  will  never  ajrnin  be  assembled  under 
one  roof.  His  losaes  and  disappointments  however  j^- 
dually  affected  his  hcallh.  and  he  sanlt  under  them  at 
Btiehton  on  the  Srd  of  Marrli,  1824. 

Viotli  was  an  aceomplislied,  ek-frinl  man,  and  his  tulents, 
hia  lively  conversation,  nnd  tiis  polished  manners  rendered 
him  A  desirable  acfjuisilion  in  the  best  circles,  to  which  he 
chicfiy  confined  himself.  His  composilions  are,  lor  the 
present,  laid  aside,  but,  as  vre  have  above  hinted,  they 
May  come  forth  ajrain  when  they  slinll  have  novelty,  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  to  recommend  them. 

VIPEll.        [VlPERlU.t.] 

VIPETIID/Ii.  Among  the  great  natural  groups  of 
VzBTEBRATA,  Certain  fomiit.  with  their  concomitant  habits, 
mnBt  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man  at  a  very  cnrly 
period.  The  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  cami- 
ntrous  and  herbivorous  mammals,  and  between  liinU  of 
prey  mid  the  fruit-eating,  seed-eating,  and  insectivorous 
tribes,  must  soon  have  been  manifest ;  while  self-preserva- 
tion would  no  less  teach  him  to  distinguish  <iuickly  be- 
tween the  poisonous  and  harmless  serjtents. 

The  place  of  both  these  last  in  the  s3-stem,  as  laid  down 
by  tlie  highest  zoological  authorities,  together  with  a  ge- 
neral view  of  their  organiiation,  wit)  be  found  in  tlie 
articles  Ukitilm  and  8EnPE\T«.  Under  the  present  lille 
we  propose  to  treat  of  terreslnat  puisonous  serpents  gcnc- 
nlly. 

nieraaehinerj'which  enables  the  vcnom-Biiakcs  to  inflict 
their,  ollen,  fatal  bite,  as  explained  by  Professor  Owen,  is 
itated  at  lar£;e  in  the  laiit  of  the  ni1i(-lirs  alwve  rcTen'ed  to 
[Vol.  xxi.,  p.  27lii  ''  »(•'/.].  Hero  therefore  wc  shall  only 
give  cuts  explanatory  of  llutt  macliineiy. 


Ti^li.-uj.lliion;il»ii.li'rTri3.-n~vpW.i. 
"  ->.  i.iis-.nLlm.li  t.duri:  r.  h'.-i  tl»-Mi.T  (iflicai 
111,  f.uBi  »liii'Ii  llu;  i»rtwii  ivuwj  itiii  Ihi'  wniiu'L 

■  IS^T 

Ei:uopii.\N  VliNOM-Ss.VKlK 

Example,  Priiiit  lifriii.  Slerr. ;    l'i/«:r-i 
■iilsraritt  Xaiv. ;  I'ijmra  nimmniiit,  I.vaeli 

KHy 

iJnn-rii-tion—' The  head;  fi»ys  ?klr.  U.U 

in  hi 

curate  ririli^  Ih-filHn,  •  U  winewliat  depn'.-r^i'd,  .linicisi 
nvul,  «li:;hlly  wiileiiini;  behind  the  eyes.  Giijie  us  liini;  ;<^ 
llie  heiul,  extendin;;  behind.  \o  tferh  inl)i<jnp]K.'r  nia\ii- 
lary  Ikhu*  excrnlincr  the  pi>isi>n-liin!;s ;  a  vim-  of  s-ni:ill 
teelh  in  the  p:iiHtinc  hone  nn  each  :^de.  Neck  mtlici' 
Hna.ller  than  the  1»ich  uf  t)ic  Iieail,  Iniiii  which  Die  bmly 
increases  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  entire  lenc^h  ;  llu- 
rest  of  thebotlylo  thu  vfnt  stareely  dimiiiL'hing  ;  the  tail 
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becoming  almost  abmptly  smaller,  nnd  taperinir  to 
itH  extremity,  which  is  pointed:  the  tail  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  but  is  generally  not  more  than 
nne-eiiihtli  of  the  total  length,  and  in  some  even  Icn. 
The  head  is  covered  with  small  squamous  plates,  which  in 
some  specimens  are  re^larly  formed  and  symmetrically 
]ilaced  ;  but  in  others  they  are  vei^  irregular.  Tliere  aie 
throe  which  are  larger  than  the  others — namely,  the  ver- 
tical, and  the  pair  of  occipital  plates.  The  scales  of  the 
back  and  sides  are  scmi-ovat  or  somewhat  lanceolate,  im- 
bricated, and  distiniAly  carinated.  They  are  disposed  in 
eighteen  series.  Tlie  plates  of  the  abdomen  liave  nothing 
particular  in  their  form  ;  they  vary  in  number,  but  usually 
conust  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  mty,  and  those  of  the  toil  arc  about  thirty-tlTe 
pairs.' 


ITwIarthaVlrn.  (Brit.) 

'TIic  general  ground-t'olour,'  »ays  Sfr.  Bell  in  continua- 
tion, '  varii-s  considciahly.  In  some  it  it  neiiily  olive,  in 
others  a  rich  deep  brown,  and  in  utlieri,  a  dirty  brownish 
yellow ;  ond  when  in  high  lieallh,  and  sliortly  after  liav- 
iiig  caiit  the  skin,  the  .surface  is  slightly  iridescent  in  par- 
ticular lights.  A  mark  between  the  eyes,  a  spot  on  eucli 
»ide  the  liindcr  part  of  the  head,  and  a  zig-zag  line  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  boily  and  tail,  formed  by  a 
series  of  eoiiilucnt  iliombs,  as  well  as  a  row  of  small  tiian- 
gular  Euots  on  each  side,  nil  of  a  mucli  darker  hue  than  the 
cround-eolour  of  the  body,  and  freiineutly  almost  lilack. 
I  have  a  ^pceinicn  in  my  collection  wliich  1  received  alive 
ftuni  Hornscy  Wood,  the  gitiuud  of  wliich  was  almosl  per- 
fectly while  and  all  the  mavkinits  let  hlack.  The  under 
iiarts  are  plumbeous  in  some,  with  lighter  or  darker  spots, 
inothi'iswhollvbkck.' 

Mr.  Bell  well  remarks  that  Ihe  tendency  of  this  spccicR 
to\aryinits  colours  has  uccaaioned  an  erroneous  multi- 
]ili(-atioii  of  hpi'tics  hy  various  Hutllo^■^  and  he  enumeralej 
the  following  varietie:i : — 

I.  Tlie  Red  Viper  {Vi}^ra  communis,  var.  f.  Jcnyns). 

'J.  The  Black  Viper  (var.  ij.  Jl•nyn^  . 

3.  (?^Thi;Ca-ndi'iinornine-heIlieilVi|ierCvnr.j...Tenyn»; 
n,/,iC,cr  cieruii'ii',  Sheppanl'j ;  Mr,  Btll  thinks  this  hardly 
'      "  "ig  of  beina;  considered  adistinct  variety,  thephim- 


4.  The  Varii'cated  Viper— that  dcscrilwd  by  5Ir.  Hell 
rom  Homsey  Wood. 

Dr.  Leach,  in  Ids  Zr-'ifi'i.'iciil  Mi'-clliivy,  figures,  hut  net 
icll,  the  hliick  variety,  and  says  that  the  Ibllowiiig  >iiieiii 

■■  to  he  relViied  lo  iliis: — limin,  r/i:-rKra,  axpU,  pn^ln; 
■rn'i'iii,  Sheppaid  ;   rii/iS'imt  uut  ni/m,  Miii-, 
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{Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  39 ;  x.  42 ;  xi.  37),  and  the  antient  Italians. 
It  is  the  Marasso  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Vipere  of  -the 
PVench  ;  Hugg-orm  of  the  Swedes ;  and  Adder  (antiently 
written  nedre,  and  later  eddre,  with  the  loss  of  the  initial 
n,  from  the  Angl^o-Saxon  ncedre)  of  the  country-people 
n  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotlanid. 

Mr.  Bell  remarks  that  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musig- 
nano  figures,  in  his  Fauna  Italica,  as  the  true  cherscea,  a 
small  viper,  considerably  similar  to  our  Red  Viper,  except- 
ing in  its  colour,  which  is  a  light  grey  with  darker  mark- 
ings. Mr.  Bell  notices  in  that  figure  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  head  which  is  observable  in  our  animal,  together 
with  a  still  more  obtuse  rostrum,>nd  says  that  the  Prince's 
figure  is  evidently  taken  from  a  young  animal,  which  may 
possibly  belong  to  a  different  species.  Mr.  Bell  then 
adverts  to  the  terms  marasso  palustre  applied  by  the 
Prince  to  Vipera  beruSy  and  marasso  alpino  to  his  yipera 
chersea,  observing  that  this  distinction  is  certainly  not 
sustained  by  our  two  varieties.  *  After  all,*  says  Mr.  Bell 
in  conclusion,  *the  question  whether  it  be  the  Coluber 
chersea  of  Linnaeus,  and  whether,  if  not  so,  this  last-men- 
tioned species  be  distinct  from  the  Common  Y\^t,  is  one 
of  considerable  doubt  and  obscurity.*  Doubtful  it  may  be  ; 
but  still  the  diligence,  acuteness,  and  experience  of  the 
Prince  have  long  established  a  just  confidence  in  his 
accuracy ;  and  he  has  been  very  successful  in  working 
out  the  true  specific  forms  indicated  by  Linnaeus  and 
others. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Common  Viper, — 
Europe  generally,  from  the  North  of  Russia  to  the  South 
of  Italy  and  Spam.  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  Ire- 
land. 

//a3iV*,  <^c.—*  That  the  young  Vipers,'  says  Brown,  in 
his  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  *  force  their 
way  through  the  bowels  of  their  dam,  or  that  the  female 
viper  in  the  act  of  generation  bites  off  the  head  of  the 
male,  in  revenge  whereof  the  young  ones  eat  through  the 
womb  and  belly  of  the  female,  is  a  very  antient  tradition. 
In  this  sense  entertained  in  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  the 
^Egyptians,  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  Nicander,  Pliny,  Plu- 
tarcn,  ^lian,  Jerome,  Basil,  Isidore ;  and  seems  counte- 
nanced by  Aristotle  and  his  scholar  Theophrastus :  from 
hence  is  commonly  assigned  the  reason  why  the  Romans 
punished  parricides  by  drowning  them  in  a  sack  with  a 
viper ;  ana  so  perhaps  upon  the  same  opinion  the  men  of 
M^lita,  when  tney  saw  a  viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  said 
presently  without  conceit  of  any  other  sin.  No  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murtherer ;  who,  though  he  have  escaped  the 
sea,  yet  vengeance  suffcreth  him  not  to  live.  That  is,  he 
is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidous  animal  and 
punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  nim.  And  though  the 
tradition  were  current  among  the  Greeks,  to  confirm  the 
same  the  Latine  name  is  introduced,  Vipera,  quasi  vi 
pariat ;  that  passage  also  in  the  Gospel,  O  ye  generation 
of  Vipers,  hath  found  expositions  which  countenance  this 
conceit.  Notwithstanding  which  authorities,  transcribed 
relations,  and  conjectures,  upon  enquiry  we  find  the  same 
repugnant  unto  experience  and  reason.* 

The  production  of  the  young  alive,  so  different  from  the 
birth  of  the  generality  ot  serpents,  gave  rise  no  doubt  to 
one  part  of  this  tradition. 

Gilbert  White  thus  writes  to  Pennant  from  Selbome,  on 
the  18th  June,  1768 : — *  Providence  has  been  so  indulgent 
to  us  as  to  allow  of  but  one  venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent 
kind  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  is  the  viper.  As  you 
propose  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  an  object  of  your  pub- 
lications, you  will  not  omit  to  mention  common  salad-oil 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A 
neighbouring  yeoman  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some 
good  hints)  killed  aud  opened  a  female  viper  about  the 
27th  of  May.  He  found  her  filled  with  a  chain  of  eleven 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  blackbird ;  but  none  of 
them  were  advanced  so  far  towards  a  state  of  maturity  as 
to  contain  any  rudiments  of  young.  Though  they  are  ovi- 
parous, yet  they  are  viviparous  also,  hatching  their  young 
within  their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them  forth. 
Whereas  snakes  lay  chains  of  eggs  every  summer  in  my 
melon-beds,  in  spite  of  all  that  my  people  can  do  to  pre- 
vent them,  whicn  eggs  do  not  hatch  till  the  spring  follow- 
inc:,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  Several  intelligent 
folks  assure  me  that  they  nave  seen  the  viper  open  her 
mouth  and  admit  her  helpless  young  down  ner  throat  on 
sudden  surprises,  just  as  the  female  opossum  does  her 


brood  into  the  pouch  under  her  belly,  upon  the  like  emt:- 
gencies,  and  yet  the  London  viper-catchers  insist  on  i\  u 
Mr.  Barrington  that  no  such  thin^  ever  happens.' 

On  the  29th  April,  1776,  he  wntes  from  the  same  pbc« 
to  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington — ^*  On  August  tW 
4th,  1775,  we  surprised  a  lar^e  viper,  which  seemed  voj 
heavy  and  bloated,  as  it  lay  m  the  grass  backing  in  tiic 
sun.  AVhen  we  came  to  cut  it  up,  we  found  that  the 
abdomen  was  crowded  with  young,  nlleen  in  number,  tbe 
shortest  of  which  measured  full  seven  inches,  and  wtxt 
about  the  size  of  full-^rown  earth-worms.  This  liUk  fij 
issued  into  the  world  with  the  true  viper-spirit  about  thca, 
showing  great  alertness  as  soon  as  disengaged  from  the 
belly  of  tne  dam :  they  twisted  and  wriegled  about,  sai 
set  themselves  up,  and  gaped  very  wide  when  toudied 
with  a  stick,  showing  manifest  tokens  of  menace  and  dd- 
ance,  though  as  yet  they  had  no  manner  of  fangs  that  n 
could  find,  even  with  the  help  of  our  glasses.* 

White  then  proceeds  with  his  usual  happy  power  U 
turning  his  observations  to  account : — '  To  a  thinkmg  miad 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  that  early  instinct  which 
impresses  young  animals  with  the  notion  of  the  situatus 
of  their  natural  weapons,  and  of  using  them  properij  a 
their  own  defence,  even  before  those  weapons  subsiit « 
are  formed.  Thus  a  young  cock  will  spur  it  hisadvensn 
before  his  spurs  are  grown  ;  and  a  calf  or  lamb  will  puJt 
with  their  heads  before  their  horns  are  sprouted.  In  tbt 
same  manner  did  these  young  adders  attempt  to  bite  befoct 
their  fangs  were  in  being.  The  dam  however  wi*  iur* 
nished  with  very  formidable  ones,  which  we  lifted  up  ..far 
they  fold  down  when  not  used)  and  cut  them  off  with  the 
point  of  our  scissors.  There  was  little  room  to  suppoie 
that  this  brood  had  ever  been  in  the  open  air  before,  and 
that  they  were  taken  in  for  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dam  when  she  perceived  that  danger  was  approadiin^; 
because  then  probably  we  should  have  found  tnem  KOt- 
where  in  the  neck,  and  not  in  the  abdomen.' 

Whether  the  young  take  refuge  down  the  throat  of  the 
mother  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  There  is  w 
physiological  reason  against  it.  The  young  might  lire  a 
such  a  situation  for  some  time  :  it  is  well  known  that  firatv 
will  live  and  cry  in  the  stomach  of  a  serpent.  But  ue 
evidence  of  the  viper-catchers  is  strong  against  the  (ad 
and  we  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  state  thtt 
he  had  actuallv  seen  the  young  enter  or  issue  from  thu 
retreat,  although  we  have  conversed  with  several  who  hive 
been  assured  by  gamekeepers  and  gardeners  that  the  ad 
had  been  witnessed  by  them.  It  is  not  improbable  thi: 
when  female  vipers  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy  have  bcti 
surprised,  and  on  being  opened  have  disclosed  living  youn^ 
the  spectators,  not  aware  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  thf 
membrane  which  encloses  them,  and  which  a  very  ihsic 
pressure  will  suffice  to  rupture,  have  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  young  had  entered  the  mouth  for  protectka: 
such  a  suspicion  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  cromti 
White's  mind  in  the  case  last  mentioned  by  him. 

AVhen  a  viper  is  about  to  strike,  it  is  gencridly  more  oc 
less  coiled,  and  elevates  the  head  and  neck,  which  « 
drawn  backwards,  the  former  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
head  is  then  suddenly  darted  at  the  object  of  attack,  sod 
the  erected  tooth  plunged  into  it  and  withdrawn  withi 
motion  almost  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Unl«i 
very  much  irritated  the  serpent  will  not  immedistelj 
repeat  the  bite,  as  if  conscious  that  time  is  required  forth? 
renewal  of  the  poisonous  secretion,  so  as  to  make  it  suff- 
ciently  virulent.  Neither  will  the  snake  waste  its  stren:;th 
on  an  invulnerable  object  a  second  time.  A  viper  wi» 
surprised  and  transfixed  by  a  pitchfork.  The  agoniie: 
serpent  instantly  struck  at  the  handle,  but  made  no  secoci 
eff'ort,  although  long  retained  in  its  painful  position. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  well-authenticated  case  of  i 

Eerson  bitten  by  a  viper  terminating  fatallj^ ;  but  we  wouli 
y  no  means  insure  a  person  so  wounded  in  the  heats  oi" 
summer  or  autumn,  especially  if  the  wound  be  inflicted  oi 
a  naked  part,  and  if  he  be  of  a  bad  habit  of  body.  The 
remedy  used  by  the  viper-catchers  was  that  noticed  br 
White :  they  rubbed  olive-oil  on  the  part  wounded,  over  t 
chafing-dish  of  coals,  and  took  it  tflso  internally.  Some  <rf 
them  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  vipcn  fall  of 
*  sweltered  venom,'  confident  in  their  remedy.  Such  casci 
will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  proved  the 
innocence  of  the  poison  when  swallowed,  by  taking  it 
himself  without  the  slightest  ill  effect,  an  example  not  It 
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ftshly  rollowcil,  for  my  recent  injury  to  the  (Turns,  or 
skin  of  the  mouth  or  throat  generally,  would  render 
I  an  experiment  extremely  hazardous  Irom  the  vascu- 
y  of  the  part.  We  do  not  (ttribute  much  virtue  to  the 
rtul  taking  of  the  oil.  Externally  it  ii  a  specific,  and 
lid  be  aided  by  doMs  of  ammonia  administered  inter- 

ogi  are  very  liable  to  be  bitten  by  vipers,  at  which 
iten  mil  stand  as  if  they  \Tere  game,  and  so  they  will 
ukei.  We  once  saw  a  bad  ease,  where  a  favourite 
received  a  bite  in  one  of  hia  hind-legs  from  a  virulent 
riper,  in  very  hot  weather,  and  had  a  hard  atru^i^le  for 
id.  The  injury  yielded  to  the  external  application  of 
!-oil  and  doses  of  castor-oil  administered  as  purgatives. 
■  a  general  rule  it  may  be  considered  improbable  that 
riper  uses  his  offensive  weapons  in  disabling  his  prey, 
:h  consists  of  frogs,  lizard*,  mice,  snd  (according  to 
Mead)  even  moles.  Nevertheless  in  some  refractory 
s  it  ii  very  likely  that  the  animal  resorts  to  their  use 
mA  the  slruEgles  of  Ihe  victim,  capecially  as  tlie 
Ml  is  so  speedily  fatal  to  small  animals.  Vipers  will 
4  long  fast,  and  have  been  boxed  up  for  a\  months 
out  abatement  of  their  vivacity.  Pennant  slates  that 
feed  only  a  small  part  of  the  year,  but  never  during 
'  confinement ;  for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should 
at  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will 
yet  they  never  will  est  them. 

'en  the  last  generation  witnessed  Ihe  great  demand 
heee  poisonous  serpents  in  consequence  of  the  virtues 
osed  to  reside  in  their  flesh.  The  lingering  belief  in 
ronderfUIIy  invigorating  qualities  of  '  viper  brotli '  is 
?et  quite  extinct  in  some  places.  Pliny,  Galen,  and 
■a  pruse  the  efficacy  of  viper  flesh  in  the  cure  of 
a,  elephantiasis,  and  other  disorders  ariwng  from  a 
ipt  state  of  the  system.  By  Ihe  antients  the  animal 
generally  served  to  the  patient  boiled  like  fish,  as 
p  more  efficacious  than  wlien  taken  in  the  form  of  a 
ler  or  other  dried  state.  Sir  Kenelm  Difrby's  beau- 
wife  was  fed  on  capons  fattened  with  the  flesh  of 

England  these  reptiles  were  ca\ight  with  a  cleft  or 
d  rtick.  which  the  viper-catcher  drove  down  immc- 
ly  behind  the  head,  then  seized  the  serpent  bylliutnil. 
instantly  put  it  into  a  bog.  In  this  way  the  shiips  of 
ipothecanes  were  supplied ;  and  wc  remember  hcar- 
n  the  alarm  produced  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
ssionals  of  the  last  age  by  the  escape  of  a  whole  col  ■ 
jn  from  the  ill-closed  box  in  wliich  they  arrived.  A 
:  btaek  one  was  discovered  coiled  up  lietween  the 
»  of  one  of  the  beds  just  as  its  occ\ip»nt  was  about 
fp  into  it. 

len  copses,  dry  heaths,  newly-cleared  wnoillands.  and 
f  wastes  are  the  usual  haunts  of  Ihe  viper,  which,  in 
ii,  is  frequently  found  in  its  hybernaculum,  intertwined 
several  of  its  own  species,  and  in  an  almost  toqiid 
.  These  eongtomerations  may  have  given  rise  to  liie 
J  in  which  the  celebrated  '  ovum  anguinum'  was  pro- 
d.  Pliny  indeed  (jVai.  ///«(.,  sxix.,  c.  3',  attributes 
'Oduction  to  snakes  convoluted  together  in  Ihe  summer, 
notices  the  statements  of  the  Druids  with  regard  to 
mystic  creation.  Mason  has  not  omitted  to  take  aii- 
ige  of  this  tradition  in  his  '  Caractacus,'  where  Ihe 
d  rings — 

*  From  LIl^  RrolofclinnnfliiTid  tpallp. 


ABd^iailul^  ^^^^ 

Till  "it  cnU  Iha  eiiivj'Sood'.-      ' 

•miant,  who  quotes  these  lines,  a*  well  as  the  passage 
Pliny,  says,  *  Our  modern  druidesses  give  much  the 
•  account  of  Ihe  oruin  anguinum,  G/iii/i  Nitiilr.  as 
Welsh  call  it.  or  the  Adder-gem,  as  the  Koman  philo- 
ler  docs,  but  seem  not  to  have  so  exalted  an  opini^on 
:s  powers,  using  it  only  to  assist  children  in  cutting 
teeth,  or  to  cure  Ihe  chin-cough,  or  to  drive  awny 


are  made  of  glass,  and  of  a  very  rich  blua  colour :  unM 
are  plain,  othen  streaked  :  we  say  nothing  of  the  figure) 
as  the  annexed  plate  will  convey  a  stranger  idea  of  it  than 
words.' 


Ailcln-uoni^    (IVuiunt,) 


Asiatic  Vbnom-S.nakes. 

Example,  Nitia  Iripudians.     [Naia.] 
African  VE^OM-Sx.AKia. 

Examples,  J'ipera  (^Cerastes)  eaud<ilis,  Smith  {Vipera 
oceHata,  Smith). 

Dr,  Smith  describes  this  poisonous  snake  as  being,  above, 
yellowish -red,  spotted  and  variegated  with  other  colours ; 
and  as  of  a  pale  rose-red,  with  a  pearly  lustre  beneath. 
Along  the  back  the  spots  are  disposed  in  three  irregular 
rows :  those  of  Ihe  centre  are  oblong ;  those  of  the  Other 
t\TO  more  or  less  circular.  All  are  orange- brown,  and  some 
of  them  are  parliallv,  others  completely  edged  with  straw- 
yellow  ;    those  of  tlie  middle  row  being  in  the  first  con- 


majority  of  them  having  moreover  a  lilac-coloured  point 
toward  their  centre.    Sides  of  the  body  faintly  fVeeklcil 

ith  small  nehuIlB.  or  irregular  spots  of  the  same  colour  as 
those  of  the  back  ;  but  paler,  without  variegations,  and 
nirety  having  the  same  position  in  any  two  specimens. 
L'pper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head  similarly  variegated, 
but  disposed  in  angular  or  arrow-shaped  markings  on  the 
top  of  ttie  head,  and  in  vertical  bars  on  the  sides,  lliose 
on  the  lop  of  the  head  arc  generally  two  in  number,  one 
between  tlie  eyes  and  the  other  on  Ihe  occiput,  and  both 
commonly  margined  anteriorly  witli  cream-yellow. 
The  vertical  bars  are  usually  four  on  each  side ;  three  of 
them  cut  the  upper  lip,  and  the  fourth  generally  termi- 
nates immediately  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Besides 
the  arrow-shaped  marks  on  the  top  of  the  head,  there  ore 

lly  two  or  even  more  circular   spots   intermediate 

between  the  specified  markings :  these  also  are  frequently 

dged  with  creain-yellow.    Eyes  reddish-orange. 

Dr.  Smith  further  states  that  the  ground-colour  of  the 
upper  parts  of  some  individuals  is  much  darker  than  lliat 
above  staled,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  tint  of  the 
spots,  which,  in  such  cases,  are  seen  indistinclly.  Jn  others 
again  the  colour  entirely  differs,  being  steel  or  ashy  grey, 

"thmuch  darker  spots  tinted  with  the  same  hue.     The 

jrkings  on  the  head,  too,  difl'er  grentlj . 


Ilotd,  niul  T^l  (iiudn  lUe)  uT  V-v". 

The  head  isdislinct;  the  bod  v  thick  ..  ,  . 
its  length;  the  tail  short,  tapered,  and  pointed.  Angles 
of  the  jaws  very  divergent,  giving  greater  width  to  the 
hinder  part  of  Ihe  head,  Ihe  anterior  portion  of  which  i» 
narrower.  Nose  rouiuled  ;  nostrils  near  its  npi-x.  each  in 
the  centre  of  a  thick  projecting  peal e.     Ejehiows  iirthcd, 


weh  anned  near  iU  nuddle  with  a  slender,  pointed,  alightly 
recurred  spine,  about  a  line  or  &  ]ine  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  Scales  of  anterior  part  of  the  head,  particularly 
round  the  eye^  very  Bmall ;  those  between  and  in 
diately  behind  the  not'.rils  imperfectly  carinated :  oc 
hinder  iMrt  of  the  head  they  are  oval,  M  on  the  body,  and 
distinctly  carinated.  On  the  back  and  sides  they  arc 
ammged  in  longitudinal  rom ;  and  from  the  points  of  each 
row  overlapping  the  base  of  those  immediately  behind 
them,  the  eannstiom  fonncontinuousridgea,  about  twenty 
seven  in  number  generally.  Dr.  Smith  then  enters  inti 
further  minute  details,  for  which  we  must  refer  Um  reader 
to  the  accurate  and  interesting  work  itaelf.  The  Uagth  of 
an  adult  ia  about  fourteen  incnei. 

iocaiity. — South  Africa. 

Habili,  ^. — '  Dry  sandv  distiicta,'  aa^  the  same  author, 
'  constitide  the  favourite  nabilatt  of  this  viper,  which  ma 
nifests  all  that  indolence  of  character  ao  remarliable  amoni 
the  various  species  of  the  genua,  and  on  account  of  whicl 
they  aie  more  dreaded  by  the  native  of  South  Africa 
than  even  snahes  possessed  of  more  virulent  poison,  but 
disposed  to  action  on  the  approach  of  danger.  According 
to  good  testimony  this  species  will  continue  for  days  to- 
gether in  one  position ;  and  as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid 
danger,  however  imminent,  its  presence  is  rarely  discovered 
unless  when  trampled  upon,  and  the  offending  parts 
wounded  by  its  fan^.  Though  generally  inactive,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  when  injured :  its  movements  are  then  per- 
formed with  activity;  and  when  once  it  seizes  the  ohnououa 
object,  it  retains  its  hold  with  great  determination,  and 
some  considerable  eserlion  is  often  required  to  detach  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  vtpera,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  materially  from  NcUa.  The  various 
speciesof  the  latter,  immediately  after  they  infiict  a  wound, 
detach  themselves,  and  fly  to  a  place  of  concealment ; 
while  the  vipers,  even  when  detached  by  force,  continue 
upon  the  spot  where  they  fall,  or  remove  but  slowly  fi-om 
it.'     (Zoology  ofSoulk  4frka:) 


Vij«a(Cn>«.i)™uJ»li..    (SnimiO 

FMilna  inornala  (Smith). 

Bfscripiiori—BB.<:li.  and.wlM  darit  yellowish-brown; 
belly  brownish-yellow,  spari^y^riiJUed  with  brownish 
dots  ;  tail  aliove,  indittioctly  miiiked  with  dull  brown  spots 
iir  bars.  Ilend  oUoag,  faeait«lMped.  length  thirteen 
luchca  anti  a  qiiarter.     (Smith.) 

L'<cnlily — The  specimen  from  which  Dr.  Smith  wrote 
Ins  descnplion,  whicli  ia  minutely  detailed  in  the  work 
above  (juoted,  was  killed  in  the  Sneeuhergen,  or  Snow- 
mountains,  immediately  behind  the  villaee  of  Gmaff 
Kevnet. 

tlu6its,  Ji-e.—T)r.  Smith  itates  that  Uttle  ia  known  of  the 
habits  of  this  snake,  save  tliat.  like  the  other  species  of  the 
Kenus,  it  is  indolent,  and  heedless  of  the  approach  of  man. 
He  record*  six  species  of  the  genus  Viprra  as  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa,  vii.,  Vipera  arietant,  Merr. ;  f.  alropnt, 
JMt.  ;  V.  mrnuta,  Daud. ;  V.  iitornata.  Smith  ;  V.  ocel- 
lata  (eaudedis),fim\\\i;  V.  atrnpoi^i.  Smith:  or,  if  the 
aubdivisiona  of  Merrem  and  Wagler  be  adopted.  &Atdna 
arietant;  E.  alropot ;  K.  inornala ;  B.  atrvpo'idt* ;  Ce- 
rattetcontutmi  wA  C.  oceUatut  (fiwdatit). 


Dr.  Smith  here  again  notices  the  fai^t  that  tbe 
and  one  or  two  species  of  E/upt  are  the  only  «■ 
South  Africa  which  permit  themselves  generally 
closely  approached  wilhout  evincing  any  apparent  eo 
The  others  manifest  a  disposition  to  act  on  the  olTen 
to  fly:  even  an  unusual  noise,  without  its  cause 
visible,  is  sufficient,  he  remarks,  to  insure   the  reti 

The  different  species  of  Naia  and  the  Elupt  lu. 
Merr.,  are,  he  observes,  always  ready  for  the  Sght 
wh^  their  haunts  are  invaded,  they  oflen  advance 
the  mtruder  with  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  lh« 
almost  perpendicular,  the  neck  expanded,  ajid  nn  ( 
sion  suracicnlly  indicative  of  the  malignant  purpo* 
have  in  view.  'To  witness  such  a  proceeding,  w 
Smith  in  continuation,  '  once  fell  to  ray  own  lot.  W 
in  the  vicinity  of  Graham's  Town,  I  happened  to  eic 
attention  of  a  Naia  Htemaehalei,  which  inuiei 
taised  its  head,  and  warned  me  of  tny  dmnfcr  I 
strength  of  its  expiration  ;  it  then  commenced  an  ad 
and,  had  I  not  retired,  I  should  in  all  prfib^sSk 
suffered,  provided  I  had  not  been  fortun&te  enotigfa' 
able  it,  v.hich  possibly  would  not  have  hBppencd,aM 
ing  that  the  species,  in  common  with  otfien  of  On 
genus,  is  exiremely  active.  Even  though  I  fclirvd, 
not  satisfied  the  danger  was  past,  as  the  flight  < 
snake's  enemy  does  not  always  put  a  slop  to  its  ar 
when  once  commenced.  An  officer  of  lh«  Cape 
upon  whose  accuracy  the  most  implicit  reliance  wa* 
placed,  informed  me  that  he  once  was  chased  twicv 
his  waggon  by  an  individual  of  the  same  apecie*.  nr 
pursuit  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  not  a  Hoi 
disabled   the   enraged   reptile    by   u   bloiv    from    a 


Dr.  Smith  figures  tiiree  varieties  of  Haia  Bqjf  t 
Zooiogy  Abort  alluded  to;  and  the  young  state  ol 
■Mpeat,  with  tlw  tymojm  £Md»a  Jbma,  Iter., , 


VIP  ; 

!,  Smilh,   Geel  eopelt.   Bruin  coptll,  and  Spuugli- 

(if  the  O.ipe  colunul*. 

desL'ribes  the  miijority  of  the  South  ATriciin   iipeti- 

u  cither  untirely  yellow  or  purpUsh-broirn,  thougli 
lidcrftble  number  occur  kIso  in  wliich  both  these  (-»- 
vbA  more  or  lr»  distiniitly  in  thu  Bame  individual, 
lepth  of  thE  general  colour,  he  oayi,  varies  coniidei 
in  different  apecimens,  particularly  in  the  ycl]u\. 

in  ikhich  every  sliade  between  Htiaw  yellow  anil 
Qurpliih  broivn  may  be  observed.  The  ^neral  co- 
if the  yaunp  is  pale  Bti-aw  yeilow,  with  two  brownbih- 
ilian  on  llie  tlirout,  the  extremities  of  each  of  which 
Bible  upon  the  neck  above ;    and  those  of  the  last 

are  generally  connected  by  a  najrow  angular  bar,  of 
line  coloui  as  the  collar  itaelf.  Tlic  eyes  are  light 
lut-brown. 

Smith  remarks  that  if  thit  reptile  be  fpccifienlly 
ent  from  the  Naia  Hajr  of  Northern  Africa,  iie  had 
iner  closely  comparini;  them,  been  able  to  discover 
tt'erenccs  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  jitatiiV  him  in 
Uni;  them  as  distinct.  Hu  had  not  be<>ii  obfc  to  jH'r- 
greater  discrepancies  bctnccii  some  of  the  (.'ape  in- 
ial«  and  those  collected  in  Kg)-pt.  than  he  hail  found 
en  some  of  what  may  be  reamed  the  more  typical 
lies  of  Soulhem  Africa  and  otlicr*  of  the  same'coun- 
hicli  mity  be  viewed  as  prpsenliiit;  aberrant  or  lc*» 
on  charactcrw.  The  young  of  the  L^pe  reptile  e\- 
correaponds,  he  observes,  njtii  thu  youni;  of  Naia 
aa  flared  by  M,  Geoffroy.    (Jieyfite,  Alias,  pi.  7, 


variety  moist  rarely  met  with,  according  to  Dr. 

Lithe  ^mrigA-shnff  (spilt in v-snakc)  of  Ilie  culn- 
jO  named  trom  its  siippoied  potver  of  ejei-ting   its 

to  a  distance.  All  the  cobra-dc-CBpfllii-i  of  Simth- 
'ricii,  he  rcmarkii,  di>lil  poison  fruni  Ilie  puiiits  of 
iii)[;s  ulii'ii  tlii'y  are  niiu-li  irrit;ili-d,  anil  luv  able  to 
.  portion  of  it  twyond  tlit*  raomh  by  a  fiTcihlo  expi- 
;  but  that  any  power  trreatcr  than  that  is  possesned 

Sputtgh-ilang,  Dr.  Riiiith  is  not  diit|>osed  to  be* 

the  contrary  neverlhi'less  is,  lie  alloivs,  slroni;!}' 
ined  both  by  the  European  and  native  inhabitants. 

of  these,'  eonlinnc^  l)r.  Smith,  'affirm  that  Ihc- 
In  question  U  able  to  cast  its  poi^oti  to  a  distance  of 
I  feet,  especially  if  the  wind  bt!  blnwini;  so  n.'i  1o 

its  object :  m>d  thai  it  oHen  jn'ojects  it  into  tlie 
r  unwelcome  inliuden>,  and  thereby  oiM-nsioiis  a  dy- 
r inflammation  ivhieh  not  nnconimonlylcrniinatvs  in 
r  sight.  In  llii^  Capo  colony  the  viirietics  ot  Ihi; 
de-<>ape11a  lire  all  n'sardeil  as  hiulily  daiiKerouK ; 
any  severe  if  not  IHtal  «>nKef|ncnci  "  "' 

rbite.  " 
lliey  iffi  . 
tillv  even  act  (i|iori  the  oflVn-ive.  'I'lu'V  elinib  trees 
rn^nl  facility,  an^l  oiVu  take  In  llic  waliT  <in(  nl 
.  In  Ihc  liipii-l  plemnit  thiir  proirrcfm  is  rather 
ind  diinnK  their  rc-idciice  in  it  the  head  and  a  poi- 
'theneckis  always  ke^it  raised  above  the  surlace. 


il  VIP 

Whenever  tliey  arc  excited  or  irritated,  Ihey,  like  the  com- 
mon species  of  India,  inflate  Uie  loose  skin  of  the  neck, 
and  extend  it  laterally,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  as 
if  the  neck  was  edged  on  each  side  with  a  tfiin  semicir- 
cular appendage.  I'hey  feed  upon  small  quadnipeds, 
birds,  and  eggs,  and  in  liearch  of  the  latter  ttjey  auend 


Ambricax  Vk\ou-Sn\kbs. 
Crotalus.  Linn. 

Gmerk  CTiir«e/er.— ScaK-s  on  the  head  wmilar  to  those 
on  the  back ;  tail  cndintr  in  a  rultlc  ;  head  sublriaugidsr. 

Example,  Cmtnliia  horridai,  the  Rattle-anake. 

Jiescnptioii. — Colour  of  the  head  brown;  eye  red; 
upper  (lart  of  the  body  yellowish-brown,  transvenely 
marked  with  irregular,  broad,  black  hats.  Rattle  brown, 
cuinposcd  of  several  horny,  nieinbranous  cells,  of  an  undu- 
lated pyramidal  tiifurc,  ailiculaled  one  within  the  other, 
sn  tliat  the  point  of  the  firat  <.-ell  n-achcs  as  tiir  as  the  basia 
or  protubemnt  ring  of  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  which  articu- 
lation, being  very  loose,  pvcs  liberty  to  Ihc  parts  of  the 
cells  that  ore  inulosed  within  the  outward  rinir«,  to  strike 
aeainst  the  sides  of  them,  and  so  to  cauei'  the  ratUInx 
noine  which  is  hcavd  when  the  snake  bliakcs  its  tail. 
(Catesby.) 


a,  ItilUi  ot  Iw 


Biii  t,  MciioaofHlilo.  (CMnbT.] 

L'leafiti/. — Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other  parts  of 
America. 
HohiU.  Food,  d'C— IjiwBon,  in  his  llUfov^  (1714%  says 
Tlie  Kattle-snakes  arc  foimd  in  all  the  main  of  America 
that  1  ever  had  any  account  of;  being  so  called  from  the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  their  tails,  which  is  a  connection  of 
jointed  coverintcs  of  an  excrement itious  niatter,  betwixt  the 
substance  of  n  nail  and  a  horn,  though  each  tcf;men  is  very 
Nature  seems  to  have  deingned  these  on  purpose  to 
t^ive  warning  of  such  an  approaching  danger  as  the  vcnoni- 
I  bite  of  these  snakes  is.  Some  of  them  crow  to  a  very 
'at  bigness,  as  six  feet  in  length,  their  middle  being  the 
thicknera  of  the  small  of  a  lusty  man's  leg.  Via  bake  an 
account  of  much  larger  serpents  of  lliin  kiiiil ;  hut  I  never 
met  them  yet,  although  I  have  seen  and  killed  iibundancu 
■  I  my  time.  Thev  aiv  iif  an  orange  tawny,  anil  blackish 
Diour  on  the  bacli ;  differing  (Bs  all  snakes  do)  iu  colour 
11  the  belly,  being  of  an  ash-colonr  inclining  to  lend. 
The  male  is  easily  distinguished  IVom  the  female  bv  a 
black  velvet  spot  on  his  head;  and,  besides,  bis  head  is 
smaller  sliapeil  and  long.  Theu'  bile  is  venomous,  if  not 
5|>eedily  remedied;  especially  if  the  wound  be  in  a  vein, 
nerve,  tendon,  or  mucw  ;  when  it  is  very  difiicult  to  cinv. 
The  Indians  are  Ihc  he<>f  phyBicians  for  the  bile  of  tlicie 
all  other  venoinnuH  creatures  of  ihiscounln'.  Tlien- 
four  si>rts  of  snake-nmla  already  discovered,  which 
knowledge  eanie  fmm  the  Indians,  who  have  {>crfui'iiipd 
several  great  cures.  Ttie  rallle-Minkcsure  accounted  the 
peaceable!>t  in  the  world;  for  tlicv  never  iiliack  any  one,  or 
injure  them,  unless  they  arc  ln»if  ujion  or  motcxtcd.  The 
most  danifer  of  being  bit  by  ItiChe  snakes  is  for  IIiufc  tlia'.. 
'  land  in'.'nrohna;  yel  I  never  hoard  of  any  snr- 
tbat  was  killed  or  hurt  by  them.  I  have  myself  gone 
cveral  of  (hi-:  sort,  and  others ;  yel  it  pleaMHl  God  I 
came  to  any  harm.  They  lw.ve  the  power  or  art  (I 
know  not  which  to  call  it'  to  clmmi  squirrels,  harr.'s.  )>ar 
tridges.  ir  anv  "uch  thing,  in  such  a  manner,  Ihat  Ibey  mil 
directly  mlo  fticir  montlw.  Tliis  I  have  seen  by  a  sijuirrol 
nd  one  of  these  rattle-snakes;  and  ulber  snakes  have  in 
mie  nieature  Ihc  same  power.  The  rallle-sniikcs  have 
lanv  small  teclh.  of  tthich  I  i-anniit  ^ee  llii-y  make  anv 
4e;'  for  Ihey  swallow  Mc-nlhing  whoiu :  bill  the  IkiIi 
hich  poison  an-  only  four;  two  on  each  side  of  their 
upper  jaws.  'Iliesc  iwe  bent  like  a  sickle,  and  hatig  liwse 
-■  -'"'ly  a  joint.  Towatils  the  selling  on  of  Ihew.  Ibeie  ia, 
lb  tooth,  a  little  hole  wherein  you  may  jiist  gi't  in  tha 
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point  of  a  small  needle.  And  here  it]  is  that  the  poison 
comes  out  (which  is  as  grccTi  us  grass)  and  follows  tlie 
wound  made  by  the  point  of  their  teeth.  They  are  much 
more  venomous  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  than 
they  are  in  March,  Ajirii,  or  September.  The  holler  the 
weather  the  more  poiiionoiis.  Neither  may  we  suppose 
that  they  can  renew  their  poison  as  oft  as  tncy  will  i  for 
vrc  have  had  a  person  bit  by  one  of  these,  who  never 
rightly  recovered  it,  and  very  hardly  escaped  with  life  ;  a 
second  person  bit  inllicsame  place  by  the  same  snake, 
and  received  no  more  harm  than  if  bitten  with  a  rat.  They 
cast  their  skins  every  year,  and  commonly  abide  near  the 
place  wliere  the  old  skin  lies,  Theiie  cast-skins  are  used 
in  phyiuc.  and  the  rattles  are  reckoned  good  to  expedite  the 
birth.  The  gall  is  made  up  into  pills  with  clay,  and  kept 
for  use,  being  given  in  pestilential  fevers  and  the  araafl- 

SQX.  It  is  accounted  a  noble  remedy,  known  1o  few,  and 
eld  as  a  great  areanum.  Ttiis  snake  has  two  nostrils  on 
each  «de  of  his  nose.  Their  venom,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, effects  no  harm,  any  otherwise  than  when  darted 
into  tlie  wound  by  the  serpent's  teeth.' 

Catesby  thus  notices  this  species  in  1771.  '  Of  these 
vipers,'  says  he,  writing  of  all  the  American  venom-snakes 
under  that  name,  '  the  Rattle-snake  is  most  formidable, 
being  the  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  the  rest:  the 
largest  I  ever  saw  was  one  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
weighing  between  ei^ht  and  nine  pounds.  This  monster 
tM  gliding  into  the  house  of  Colonel  Blake  of  Carolina ; 
and  had  certainly  taken  his  abode  there  undiscovered,  had 
not  the  domestic  animals  alarmed  the  family  with  their 
repeated  outcries;  the  ho^,  dogs,  and  [>oul[ry  united  in 
their  hatred  to  him,  showing  the  greatest  consternation, 
by  erecting  their  bristles  and  feathers;  and  expressing  their 
wrath  and  indignation,  surrounded  him,  but  carefully  kept 
their  distance  ;  whilst  he,  regardless  of  their  threats,  glided 
Klowly  along. 

'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them  come  into  houses,  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  which  happened  to  myself 
in  the  same  gentleman's  house,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1723 ;  the  servant  in  making  the  bed  in  a  ground-room 
(but  a  few  minutes  after  I  left  it),  on  turning  down  the 
clothes,  discovered  a  rattle-snake  l}-ing  coiled  between  the 
sheets  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

'  They  are  the  most  inactive  and  slow-moving  snake  of 
all  others,  and  are  never  the  aggressors,  except  in  what  they 
prey  upon  ;  for  unless  they  are  disturbed  they  will  not 
nile ;  and,  when  provoked,  they  give  warning  by  shaking 
their  rattles,  Tliese  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
most  deaiil"  venomous  serpent  of  any  in  these  parts  of 
America;  1  believe  they  are  so,  as  being  eenerally  the 
largest,  und  making  a.  deeuer  wound,  and  injecUng  a 
greater  quantity  of  poison  ;  though  1  know  not  why  any  of 
the  other  kindii  of  vipers  may  not  be  as  venomous  as  a 
niltle-snake.  if  as  big,  the  structure  of  the  deadly  fangs 
being  alike  in  ail.  'rhe  most  successful  reraedv  the  In- 
dians seem  to  have  is  to  suck  the  wound,  which,  in  a  slight 
bite,  has  Bomelimcs  a  good  effect ;  though  the  recovered 
penon  never  fails  of  having  annual  pains  at  the  time  they 
weii)  bit.  They  have  likewise  some  roots  which  they  pre- 
tend will  effect  the  cure  ;  particularly  a  kind  of  Aisarum, 
vommonly  called  Heart  Snakf-rooiM,  a  kind  of  CAryian- 
themitm  called  SI.  Aiitkony't  Crosi,  and  some  others ;  but 
Ihat  which  they  rely  on  most,  and  which  most  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Carolina  Indians  carrj'  dry  in  their  pockets,  is 
a  small  tutwrous  root,  whith  they  procure  from  tlie  remote 
parts  of  the  country ;  this  they  chew,  and  swallow  the  juice, 
applying  some  to  the  wound.  Having,  by  travelling  much 
with  Indians,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  dire- 
fiil  utfects  of  the  biles  of  those  snakes,  it  always  seemed 
and  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  good  effects  usually 
attributed  to  these  their  remedies  is  owing  more  to  the 
force  of  nature,  or  the  sMghtneie  of  the  bite  of  a  Email 
snake  in  a  muscular  part,  Sic.  The  person  thus  bit,  1  have 
known  to  survive  wHliout  any  assistance  for  many  hours  ■ 
but  where  a  rattle-snake  with  full  force  penetrates  with 
his  deadly  fangs,  and  pricks  a  vein  or  artery,  inevitable 
death  ensues ;  and  that,  as  I  have  ollen  seen,  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  The  Indians  know  Ihuir  destiny,  the  minute 
they  are  bit;  and  when  they  perceive  it  mortal,  apply  no 
remedy,  concluding  all  effo.-ts  in  vain.  If  the  bite  hap- 
pencth  in  a  fleshy  part,  they  immediately  cut  it  out  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  poison.  I  could  heartilv  wish  that 
Ail  of  olives  applied  to  the  won  t  j     e  u  good 
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success  against  the  venom  of  these  makes  as  it  hath  bm 
found  in  England  to  have  had  against  the  poison  uf  ila 
adder.'     {Carolina.) 

Lawson,  it  appears,  was  an  eye-witoeM  of  the  tatae^ 
tion,  if  so  the  effect  of  terrw  on  the  victim  ii  to  be  teimed, 
of  the  rattle-snake  ;  and  though  Cateaby  never  Skw  it,  br 
thus  details  the  evidence  of  the  fact  known  to  him  :— 

'  The  charming,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  attnctiTt 
power  this  snake  is  said  to  have  of  drawing  to  it  —'"■«'- 
and  devouring  them,  is  generally  believed  in  Anenea;  as 
for  my  own  part,  I  never  saw  the  action ;  but  »  eicU  many 
from  whom  I  have  had  it  related,  all  agree  in  the  maBMr 
uf  the  process ;  which  is  that  the  animaJs,  paiticukiiy 
birds  and  squirrels  (which  principally  are  their  prey,  na 
sooner  spy  the  snake,  than  they  SKip  from  spray  to  spai, 
hovering  and  approaching  gradually  nearer  their  cocnj, 
regardless  of  any  other  danger;  but  with  distracted  ;b- 
tures  and  outcries  descend,  though  from  the  top  of  tU 
loftiest  trees,  to  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  who  openetb  bti 
jaws,  takes  them  in,  and  in  an  instant  swallows  them.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  supposed  ponet  it 
greatly  exaggerated.  That  a  Buddealy-<urpriaed  animsi 
should  be  arrested  by  terror  and  eadly  fall  a  victim  to  liu 
serpent  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  should  desceod  ;i> 
its  destructioQ  from  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  is  alma; 
incredible. 

Thatthesecretion  of  the  poison  may  be  greatly  increutj 
by  local  irritation  would  be  expected,  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  h.> 
Hittory  0/  Briliik  Reptiles,  adduces  the  following  as  eti- 
dence  of  the  fact.  He  was  dissecting  very  carefully  su 
minutely  the  poison-apparatus  of  a  large  rattle-iastt, 
which  had  been  dead  for  some  houra  ;  the  head  had  \itii 
taken  off  immediately  aRer  death  ;  yet  ea  Mr.  Bell  cos. 
tinned  his  dissection  the  poison  continued  to  be  secitlri 
so  fast  as  to  require  to  be  occasionally  dried  off  with  a  bi! 
of  rag  or  sponee.  He  states  his  belief  that  there  couL 
not  have  been  lesa  altogether  than  six  or  eight  diopii: 
the  least. 


The  same  scientific  and  entertaining  author  relates,  mi 
proof  that  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted  by  venoinoiu  le- 
pentt  subsequently  to  the  lint  is  greatly  lesaencd,  citbe 
by  the  diminution  of  the  Quantity  of  venom  or  of  i^ 
deteri(«tion  of  its  strength,  the  following  anecdote  :- 
A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  hod  received  a  Unn; 
rattle-snake  from  America.  Intending  to  try  the  effect'' 
its  bite  upon  some  rats,  he  introduced  one  of  thMe  aoimk 
into  the  cage  with  the  serpent,  which  immediately  Ac^ 
the  rat  and  the  latter  died  in  two  manutea.  Anotberit 
was  then  placed  in  the  case,  and  ran  to  the  farthest  eortc 
from  the  snake,  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  serpent  dtt 
not  attack  it  immediately ;  but  afler  atxHit  half  ao  b«B' 
on  being  irritated,  struck  tlie  rat,  which  exhibited  w 
symptoms  of  being  poisoned  for  several  minutes,  nor  61 
It  die  till  twenty  minutes  after  the  bite  had  been  inHictcd. 
A  third  rat,  remarkably  lai^,  was  then  introduced  irto 
the  ci^e.  and  evhibited  no  signs  of  terror,  nor  was  it  sp- 
parently  noticed  by  its  dangerous  companion  AIW 
watohing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Bdl's  biend  «- 
tired,  leaTing  tha  wHl»«>ik>  aad  the  nU  togetlwi.   & 
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roae  early  the  next  moniinc:,  and  visited  the  cage  :  there 
Jay  the  snake  dead,  and  the  irat  had  supped  upon  the  mus- 
cular j)art  or  its  back.  Mr.  Bell  does  not  remember  at 
what  time  of  the  year  this  took  place,  but  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  it  was  not  during  very  hot  weather. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  man  will  linger  after 
being  bitten  by  one  of  these  deadly  snakes  was  manifested 
in  a  vcn'  distressing  case  which  will  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  readers.  Some  years  ago  a  car- 
penter came  to  sec  a  rattle-snake  which  was  publicly 
shown  for  money  in  London.  Tlie  man  endeavoured  to 
excite  it,  probably  to  hear  its  rattle,  with  his  rule,  wliich 
he  dropj>ed  into  the  serj)ent's  cage.  As  he  was  trying  to 
recover  it  the  snake  bit  him  in  the  hand.  He  was  taken 
to  one  of  our  hospitals,  St.  George's  if  we  recollect  right, 
and  bore  up  so  long  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery ;  but  his  constitution  gave  way  at  last,  and  after 
many  days  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  poison. 

Caudisona.     (Fitzing.) 
Subgeneric  Charncter. — This  foi-m  resembles  the  last, 
but  the  head  is  protected  by  plates. 

Example. — Caudisona    miiiaris.     The  Small    Rattle- 
9nake, 

Locality. — Same  as  that  of  Crotalus  horridua. 
Habits^  <J-c. — ^The  bite  of  this  snake,  though  severe,  does 
not,  according  to  Catcsby,  always  prove  mortal. 

TiMiphone.    (fitzmg.) 
Generic  Charncter, — Head  covered  with  plates  to  be- 
hind the  eyes.    Tail  terminating  in  a  spine. 
Example . — Tisiphone  Sh  a  wit. 

This  seems  to  be  the  Horn  Snake^  of  which  such  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told.  *  Of  the  horn-snakes,*  savs  Law- 
son,  '  I  never  saw  but  two  tliat  I  remember.  Thev  are 
like  the  rattle-snake  in  colour,  but  rather  lighter,  lliey 
hiss  exactly  like  a  goo*o  when  anything  approaches  them. 
They  strike  at  their  enemy  with  their  tail,  and  kill  what- 
soever they  wound  with  it,  which  is  armed  at  the  end  with 
a  homy  substance,  like  a  cock's  spur.  This  is  their 
weapon.  I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported  by  those  who 
said  they  were  eye-witnesses,  that  a  small  locust-tree, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  bein^  stmck  by  one  of 
these  snalces  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  monnng,  then  verdant 
and  flourishing,  at  four  in  the  altemoon  was  dead,  and  the 
leaves  red  and  withered.  Doubtless,  be  it  how  it  will, 
they  are  very  venomous.  I  think  the  Indians  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cure  their  wound.' 

From  the  last  sentence  but  one  it  appears  that  Lawson 
was  not  without  his  sui>picions  that  fable  hung  about  this 
story.  Catesby,  writinjr  much  later,  says  in  his  account  of 
*The  Water  "\iper/  *The  back  and  head  of  this  serpent 
are  brown:  the  belly  marked  transversely  with  black  and 
yellow  alternately,  as  are  the  sides  of  the  neck  :  the  nock 
small :  the  head  lartre,  armed  with  the  like  destructive 
weapons  as  the  rattle-snake;  which,  next  to  it,  is  reck- 
oned the  largest  of  any  other  viper  in  these  parts ;  and, 
contmry  to  most  other  vipoi"s,  are  very  nimble,  and  par- 
ticularly dexterous  in  catcliing  tish.  In  summer  great 
numbers  of  these  serpents  are  seen  lying  on  the  branches 
of  trees  hanging  over  rivers,  from  wfiich,  at  the  a])proa(-h 
of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  often  into  the  boat 
on  the  men's  heads:  they  lie  in  tliis  manner  to  surpri.so 
either  binls  or  fish  :  after  these  \vL»i  tlicy  plunge,  and  pur- 
sue them  with  great  swiUness,  and  catch  j»oine  of  a  large 
size,  which  they  carry  on  s'lore  and  swallow  whole.  One 
of  these  serpents  1  surprised  coming  on  shore  with  a  large 
Cat-fish  havin?  two  sharp  bones  on  each  side  of  its  gills, 
which  were  so  lixcd  in  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  that  he  could 
not  disengage  hinis<»lf  with  all  his  twi?ls  and  distortions; 
and  in  that  condition,  being  in  danger  of  drownini;,  was 
necessitated  to  swim  ashore,  where  the  nuirderer  was  slain. 
This  serpent  in  (.'arolina  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  U'att'r  Rattb'-snah' ;  not  that  it  hath  a  rattle,  but 
rnany  of  them  are  very  large,  and  coloured  not  nuu-h  un- 
like the  nittle-Miake,  and  their  bite  is  said  to  be  as  mortal. 
They  frequent  water,  and  are  never  seen  at  any  great  dis- 
t.ance  from  it.  The  tail  of  this  viper  is  small  towards  the 
end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny  point  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Tliis  harmle.vs  little  point  hath  giNen  a  dread- 
ful character  to  iis  owner,  attributing  to  hiui  another  in- 
strument of  destruction  be.Mdes  that  he  h'ul  before ;  im- 
posing a  bel'i'f  on  the  credulous,  that  he  is  the  terrible 
Horn  Snake,  armed  with  tlealh  at  both  eivls,  though  in 
reality  of  equal  truth  with  that  of  the  t»vo-headed  Amphi^^ 


b£pna ;  yet  we  are  told  that  this  fatal  horn,  by  a  jerk  of  the 
tail,  not  only  mortally  wounds  men  and  other  animals, 
but  if  by  chance  struck  into  a  young  tree,  whose  bark  is 
more  easily  i)enetrable  than  in  an  old  one,  the  tree  in- 
stantly withers,  turns  black,  and  dies.' 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  poisonous  serpents  that 
infest  America. 

Australian  Vbnox-Sxakes. 

New  South  "Wales  is  not  without  its  share  of  these 
deadly  reptiles.  There  is  one  viper  frequent  in  the  brush 
very  like  a  burnt  stick,  which,  as  all  the  true  vipers  are 
indolent  and  do  not  remove  upon  the  approach  of  per- 
sons, like  others  of  the  serpent  tribe,  makes  it  the  more 
dangerous  and  the  more  liable  to  be  trodden  on. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Handerings,  obser\'es  that  snakes 
are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  Those 
known  as  the  '  black  and  brown  snakes  *  are,  he  says,  found 
about  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  in  swampy  situations : 
the  natives,  who  are  not  however  the  best  authority  for 
the  extent  of  danger  produced  by  a  venomous  snake,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bennett,  say  that  its  bite  is  not  deadly,  but 
causes  the  person  to  feel  sick  and  sleepy  for  a  short  time, 
which  paiises  off  without  nroducing  any  further  ill  effects, 
even  if  no  remedy  be  applied. 

'  It  would  be  interestmg,*  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  •  to 
institute  experiments,  so  that  the  extent  of  danger  attend- 
ing the  bites  of  the  venomous  reptiles  in  the  colony  might 
be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  correctness.  As  far 
as  regards  this  snake,  I  am  well  informed  by  persons  who 
have  been  bitten,  that  the  effects  are  as  auove  stated; 
but  still  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  degree  of 
violence  the  poison  is  capable  of  producing  in  eacli  of  the 
venomous  reptiles.  I  examined  a  "  black  snake,'*  which 
had  been  just  killed  at  the  farm  of  Gudarigby,  upon  a 
'*  flat''  near  the  river;  it  was  of  a  shining  silvery  black 
colour  above,  the  abdomen  being  dark  red :  it  measured 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  at  its  largest 
circumference  three  inches:  it  was  a  male  specimen. 
The  stomach  was  filled  with  a  Quantity  of  green  frogs 
with  golden  spots  (the  Rainette  dorcc  of  Peron  ?%  some 
having  the  appearance  of  being  just  swallowed,  whilst 
others  were  half  digested;  there  was  also  a  ma^^s  of 
digested  matter  in  which  the  remains  of  frogs  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  Tliis  snake  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the 
crenus  Acanthophis,  By  the  natives  of  Yas  the  Black 
Snake  is  called  **  Bulbuk'.'* 

'  Tlie  "  Brown  Snake,"  which  I  examined,  is  also 
venomous,  and,  according  to  popular  opinion,  the  effect 
very  dangerous  upon  the  human  constitution.  The  spe- 
cimen measured  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  five  inches 
at  its  largest  circumference  ;  the  upper  i)art  of  the  Ixnly 
was  of  a  brown  colour  ^from  which  no  doubt  its  name  is 
derived),  \\ith  a  few  light  shades  of  black;  the  abdomen 
was  of  a  light  bluish  black.  In  the  stomach  were  found 
sevei-al  half-digested  lizards,  and  a  quantity  of  worms, 
which  in  some  parts  had  even  perforated  the  coats  ;  on  a 
further  examination,  the  lungs  were  also  found  perlbrated 
by,  and  had  attached  to  them,  a  number  of  these  worms, 
varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  I  preserved  them,  together  with 
the  lunirs,  in  spirits,  and  sent  them  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.' 

Sir.  Bennett  further  observes  that  both  the  Black  and 
Brown  Snakes  take  to  the  water  on  the  appearance  of 
dancrer  ;  tliat  they  evidently  procure  their  food  from  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  that'they  may  be  considered  both 
land  and  water  snakes. 

The  same  author  states  that  there  is  another  dangerous 
snake,  called  *  Yellow  Snake  *  by  the  colonists,  and 
"  Jaiuk '  by  the  Yas  natives,  and  describes  its  size  :is  larj^e 
and  its  reputation  as  being  ver\'  venomous  the  bite  jno- 
ducing  almost  instant  death,  tie  relates  the  case  of  an 
overseer  at  Mulgoa  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  Ydloio 
Sffukt'  *  a  few  days  since,'  had  undergone  the  operation  of 
having  the  piece  cut  out,  but  who  was,  at  the  (late  of  the 
account  ',C)ct.  2."5,  1832\  in  a  dangerous  state. 

*The  most  deadly  snake  in  appearance,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  and  I  believe  also  in  efi'eet,  is  one  of  hideous 
aspect,  calleil  by  the  colonists  Thr  Death  Addt.r.  and 
by  the  natives  Tttmmin,  from  having  a  small  curved 
process  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  or,  more  correctly, 
the   tail  terminating  suddenly    in    a    small   c\xn  ed  ex- 
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tremity,  be&rin^  some  res«mbknce  to  ft  itinjt,  it  ii 
considered  bv  popular  rumour  to  inflict  a  deadly  stin^ 
irith  it.*  This  hideoug  reptile  is  thick  in  proportion 
to  its  length ;  the  eye  is  vivid  yellow,  with  a  black 
longitudinal  pu^il ;  the  colMir  of  the  body  is  difficult  to 
be  described,  being  a  complication  at  dull  colonra,  wilh 
narrow  blackish  bands,  shaded  off  into  colours  which  com- 

Eose  the  back  ;  abdomcu  slightly  tinged  with  red  ;  head 
road,  thick,  and  flattened.  Tlie  specimen  I  examined 
measured  two  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  five  inches 
in  circumference.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  undescrtbed  species. 
A  dog  that  nas  bitten  by  one  died  in  less  Ihan  an  hour. 
The  specimen  I  examin(>d  nsa  fbund  coiled  up  near  the 
banks  of  the  Munumbidgee  river ;  and  being  of  a  torpid 
disposition,  did  not  move  vrhen  approached,  but  quietly 
reposed  in  the  pathway,  ivith  its  head  turned  beneath  the 
belly." 

liiis  amusng  writer  adds,  that  when  cattle  are  bitten  by 
a  venomous  snake,  they  arc  said  to  resort  immediately  to 
the  water.  A  con  was  found  lying  dead  near  the  river, 
at  Gudarigby,  during  the  time  he  was  visiting  the  fann, 
and  ftoxa  the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  the 
atock- keepers  were  of  opinion  that  its  deatn  waa  cailscd  by 
.   the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 

Acaalhopkis  tortor,  Less. 

Formula  T— vent  ml  scales,  entire,  190;  anal,  2;  caudal, 
entire,  5  ;  and  lateral,  48 — 4H. 

M.  Lesson,  who  gives  the  above  formula,  remarks,  in  the 
Zoologie  de  la  Coquille,  that  this  serpent  Is  not  a  true 
Acatiiftophif  because  its  tail  don  not  terminate  in  an  un- 
guiculale  point.  It  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  arranged 
under  the  genus  Trimeregevra  of  Lac^jrtde  ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  adds,  it  dilFcrs  not  in  any  of  its  other  oharac- 
tera  from  the  serpents  with  a  spiny  tail.  He  expresses  his 
Opinion  that  it  is  the  same  species  as  Dr.  Leach  has  figured 
in  his  Zoological  Miscpllany  (vol.  i.,  tab.  3),  under  the 
name  of  AeanthojAit  liroirnii. 


,L  /'  ^'-  '•«^'^'»"*  description  nor  figure  agree*  with 
those  of  M.  LesKon.  Tlic  colouring  is  very  different,  and 
mere  IS  in  Dr.  Leach's  ligiirc  a  distinct  uniniiculate  spine 
at  the  end  of  the  fail.  Dr.  Leach  says  of  AranlAophit 
Brawnti  that  it  was  first  noticed  at  New  Holland  by  Ro- 
bert Brown,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Rtc.who  described  it  in  his  MS. 
under  (he  title  of  Bon  ambisim,  and  he  adds  that  he  named 
the  species  after  that  gentlfman  as  a  tribute  jiistly  due  to 
him,  not  only  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Europe,  but 
also  ns  a  irentleman  lenloiis  for  the  promotion  of  every 
branch  of  natural  history.  Dr.  I.cach  state*  •>>-ti  la- 
tives,  acfordinij  to  the  information  of  M" 
Mr.  A.  Hucy,  the  latter  of  ■  Willed 

vhich  Dr.  I^ach  figured  al  ^^ 

be  the  most  poitonoua  sn 


that  described  and  figured  by  Leach  are  identic*  .     

no  excuse  for  changing  the  name.  U.  Lenon  dcKohn 
his  AcantAophit  tortor,  or  Aeanlhophit  BoirrmtL,  la  r- 
markable  for  its  lively  colour*.  A  black  velvety  biut  a 
spread  over  tlte  upper  part  of  the  body :  nMc-coitar 
deepened  into  red  takes  it*  origin  behind  the  jaws  aid 
extends  along  the  side*  to  the  vent.  Pale  yellow  tii^ 
the  lower  pui  of  the  bodv,  but  a  brown  circle  ecnifHi 
the  centre  of  each  ventnfplate.  The  hesd  lad  tail 
are  uniformly  blue-black.  The  length,  accordiac  t»  the 
same  author,  reaches  two  feet  nine  inchca,  FVend.  lb 
four  poison-teeth,  two  on  each  aide,  are  aaial]  and  mj 

Locality,  Habilt.  ^.—ti.  Lemon  state*  that  this  Bib 
is  very  much  difi^ised  over  New  South  Wales,  when  tk 
colonists  dread  it  much  in  consequence  of  the  ■otal 
wounds  which  it  inflicts,  and  distinguish  it  by  the  naatd 
T/te  Black  Saake.  Its  bite,  he  says,  has  often  killed  en- 
victs  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  reports  oTtiiE 
inhabitants  m3.y  be  credited.  It  is,  he  adds,  vcryconasa 
in  the  small  woods  niid  sandy  heath*  which  surmnd 
Botany  Bay,  where   M.  Lesson  slates  that  he  hai  cftu 


Head  nul  UQ  or  AuHhopUi  Brar^  (li^). 

VIRA,  The  fine  paid  for  different  Crimea  and  «i 
prescribed  by  the  code  of  Novgorod,  giveti  bj-  YaiMhiL 
was  called  Vira.  It  was  evidently  of  Teutonic  oricia.  » 
the  itame  fines  were  called  Wera  in  the  Saxon  and  fH 
English  laws. 

VIRE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  amndiMMMtt 
in  the  dcmutmcnt  of  Calvados,  142  miles  in  a  direct  lis 
west  of  Paris,  or  188  miles  by  the  road  thtoiigh  Evmi. 
lifiieui, and  Caen  ;  in48°5l'N.lat.and  W  W.Ionr.  Tt* 
town  stands  In  a  very  pleasant  situation  on  the  right  bad 
of  the  river  Vire,  nuarifs  source.  It  is  a  handsome  towi: 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  eouria  of  law.  Ih 
town-hall,  and  the  new  prison.  The  popalation,  in  lEOI. 
was  750O  for  the  town,  or  8043  for  the  whole  coramuM. 
in  I83G  it  was  7339  for  the  commune.  Hie  towmnR 
manufacture  woollen  cloth,  Iwth  fine  and  for  anrtyclotbiaf : 
woollen  stufR.  dyed  woollen  jam,  coarse  lace,  paper,  bert 
and  wooden  wares,  needles,  &e.  There  atv  tan-vank 
dve-housCH,  and  t\illin?-irills.  There  are  four  (kin  inth* 
'  .  There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  tribunil 
^mmeruc,  some  fiscal  govcmmenf  otBcei, «  hi|th  schotf! 
1  commune,  and  a  public  library.  There  an  imft- 
"i  I      "•    ■  '^iriiood. 

cotDpnlmda  Iff  ooniMmii  mL  is 
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«(1  into  six  cantons  or  di^ttricts,  each  under  a  justice 
e  peace :  the  population,  in  1831,  wau  00,3D*'>. 
alte-Brun,  Giographie ;  Dictiounaire  Geographiquo 

'RKO.      rVlRKOSl'N.K.] 

REONl'Niii.  [MusciCAPin.K,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.]  Mr. 
.  Gray  makes  the  Vireoninfif  the  sixth  and  lant  suIj- 
y  of  the  Mn-wicnpidte  ;  and  in  his  arrangement  it  is 
•diatcly  preceded  by  the  extensive  t<ubtamily  ol' 
icupi/i^.  Ttie  Vireunime^  acconlin^  to  Mr.  Gray, 
»t  of  the  genera  Vircn^  Vicill.,  and  Vireosyha^ 
p.  only. 

KGI'LIA^asmall  chiefly  tropical  genus  of  the  large  na- 
family  of  Legiiniinosa^,' named  by  Lamarck  in  cunipH- 
to  tlic  great  poet  and  author  uf  the  *  Georgics.'  The 
)  ia distinguished  by  havintr  its  culyx  5-clcft.  Papiliona- 
flowers  witli  the  petals  about  eqii:il  in  length.  Vexil- 
lat.  Stamens  10,  unconnected.  Legume  continuous, 
resscd,  oI)Inng,  2-vaIved.  ninny  seede-d.  Cotyledons 
leafy.  Hadicle  bent  upon  the  edi^o  of  their  lobes. 
al  specie«i  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
irea,  of  Abyssinia ;  and  V.  lutea,  of  North  America, 
rca  is  fretpu'iitly  nu-nlioiu'd  as  beini,'  a  native  of  In- 
lut  it  is  more  probable  that  it  has  been  long  intro- 
l  and  aeclimated,  as  no  \\ell-autiienticated  specimens 
been  found  in  a  wild  state.  The  roots  are  said  to 
like  liquoriee,  and  the  roots  yield  a  ytUow  dye.  V. 
is  olUn  cultivated  in  gnrdens,  beini;  an  elegant  and 
sbmb,  of  ^vhich  the  baik,  like  that  of  V.  aurea,  yields 
ow  eolourinir-matter. 

IGI'MUS.  or  VKHGILll.S,  PUBLIUS  MAU(\  v.as 
it  Ande!<,  a  small  place  near  Mantua,  on  the  l^th  of 
iei\  B.C.  70,  in  tlie  tiist  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeiiis 
us  and  ^I.  Licinius  (Va.ssus.  lie  was  five  veai"S 
than  Horace,  who  was  born  u.c.  liTj,  and  seven  years 
than  the  emperor  Au^rustus.  His  father,  who  pro- 
poiwessed  a  landed  estate,  had  his  son  instructed  in 
eighboiu'ing  towns  of  Cremona  and  Mediolaiuuu 
a}.  According  to  Donatus,  ho  staved  at  (*rcniona 
3  assumed  the  toga  virilis  on  the  clay  on  which  he 
?d  on  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the  second  consulship  of 
ompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus  :  this  day, 
hng  to  the  same  authority,  wiis  the  day  on  which  tlie 
Lucretius  died.  Viriril  was  taught  Greek  l)y  the 
narian  Parthenius,  and  plnlosoi)hv  by  the  Epicunau 
.  It  is  apparent  from  the  writings  of  Vir^'il  that  he 
learned  education,  and  traces  of  Kpicureau  opinion.- 
ivious  in  his  poetry.  When  a  diviMon  of  lands  in 
.vas  made  among  the  veteran  soldiei"s  of  Octavianus, 

lost  his  patrimony  at  Mantua  :  u.c.  41  ,  but  it  was 
ards  restored  to  hiiii  l»y  ()cta\ianus  tlirouirh  the  in- 
*ion  of  some  ])owcrl"ul  friends,  anionij  whom  arc 
Dned  Alfenus  \  anis,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Maecenas, 
i-st  Edoijue  is  suppn-^ed  to  allude  to  the  loss  of  his 
and  his  ri'covery  of  ihem.  Viriril  i>robably  after-  I 
re-ideil  at  UoniJ,  and  he  was  in  favour  willi  .Mae-  | 

who  wi'ihed  to  ]>ass  l\»r  a  patron  of  letters,  and  with 
iperor  Auirustus.  He  preceded  Horace  in  acc^niring 
tronage  of  Maecenas  :  for  Horaci-  attribute^  hi?»  own 
ucti»)n  to  ^laecena'i  to  Viriril  and  Vircrils  friend 
*.  Viriril  also  spent  part  of  his  lime  at  Naples  and 
turn.  h\  n.c.  li»  he  vi>ited  (Jrecce,  where  he  in- 
l  to  spend  several  ycais.  for  the  purpose  of  perlict- 
s  epic  poem,  the '/Kneiil.'  It  v.a^  on  the  occaMon 
voyacTotliMt.  Ilomce  avldroNi'd  to  him  «.iiu'  of  hi.**  lyiic  ' 

C.iriif./\.'^  .  At  Athens  Viriril  met  witli  AuiruMu.-,  ■ 
vas  rcturninir  from  the  KaM.  and  he  delcrinined  I 
company    AuL'^ustn-    b;ick    to   Iti-nie:    but    he  fell 

Mcirara.  wliich  city  he  vi.-iti-d  j»robabiv  on  his  load  : 
ne.  and  his  illnevs  w::.*.  increa-^eil  h-y  the  V(»va:re  to 

XL*  lived  however  to  rtacli  Hruudisium,  wfiere  he 
1  the  autumn  of  the  year  n.c.  V.).     Accordini;  to  his 
lis  body  was.  taken  to  Naj)!!*-,  and  interred  cm  the  : 
iteolaua,  at  tlie  sec(»nd  miie«^tune  iVoin  Naples.     He  j 

to  have  v.rilten  his  mvu  e])iia])h  a  short  time  betbre  | 
ith  in  the  two  iollo'.%ing  lin»'s,  which  were  placed  on 
nb : — 

I'.Lrtiit'iKipt: :  ci-fiiii  I'.mMui.rm.T,  duct-a.* 

•  My  Mrth'i'lacc  MaiUiui :  in  ('..l.ilitiri  di-.ith 
Ci'iTtnok  nil':  ami  in  Nn]^l«'«  now  I  lii*. 
I'vi'  VkXii-j^  of  .>lu'i>la-ril9,lsi<lil:«,  :ind  hiTix's'  t!f**(ls.' 

lace  of  bis  burial  is  stiU  pointed  out  by  tradition. 


though  the  so-called  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Posilipo  has  no 

Sretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  monument  of  tne 
lomau  poet.  He  left  as  heredes  the  emneior  Augustus 
and  his  friend  Maecenas,  the  poet  Lucius  Varius  and 
Plotius  Tucca.  In  person  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  a 
clownish  appearance,  and  to  have  been  very  sliy  and  dif- 
fident, and  of  feeble  health.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  age,  and 
liis  friend  Horace  has  commemorated  his  virtues  and 
gentle  disposition. 

The  principal  poetical  works  of  Virgil  are  his  *  Bucolics,' 
*  Georgies,"  and  his  *-^neid,'  an  epic  poem.  The  •  Bucoliea  * 
are  probably  his  earliest  works  :  they  consist  of  ten  short 
poems,  which  have  also  received  the  name  of  Eclogae,  or 
Selections,  a  title  which  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  the  age  of  the  poet.  The  composition  of  the.se  poems 
is  assigned  to  the  period  between  u.c.  11  and  u.c.  37.  The 
several  poems  were  probably  not  written  in  the  order  in 
which  they  generally  ap])car  in  the  MSS.  and  the  editions ; 
but  critics  are  not,  agreed  on  the  exact  chronological  order, 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  ascertained.  These  poems  are  not 
strictly  Bucolic  in  the  s'onse  in  which  the  poems  of  Theo- 
critus are  callcil  Jhicolic.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
they  are  rather  allegorical  poems  witli  a  Uucolic  colouring. 
So  far  as  reurards  the  versification  thc.M*  pociiis  ha\e  some 
merit,  and  Virijil  has  the  eredit  of  stlteiiipling  to  intro- 
duce among  the  Uomans  a  species  of  j)oelry  with  wliich 
they  were  unactjuaintcd.  But  this  is  all  hii  merit:  his 
Bucolics  are  defective  in  coubt ruction,  ill  connected  in  the 
paits,  they  have  lu)  distinct  object,  and  are  consecpiently 
obscure.  The  obscurity  is  owing  both  to  the  Mibject  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it.  The  circinn>tance»  of  Italy  and 
of  Viiijil's  time  did  not  present  tlu!  same  materials  for 
Bucolic  poetry  wliich  Theocritus  had  treated  with  so  much 
giaphic  power.  Virffil,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  his 
Greek  model,  was  ol)liged  to  keep  to  the  form,  thougli  he 
could  not  impress  his  copy  with  tlie  s;ime  character.  Ac- 
cordiuijly  we  have  shepheixls  who  sing  in  alternate  vci-ses, 
like  tho.'.e  of  Theocritus,  and  a  Corulon,  who  complains  of 
unrequited   love ;  but  we   do   not   iind  the   truth  which 

f)ervades  the  pure  Bucolics  of  Theoeritua.  Virgil  must 
>avc  felt  the  in>ii)idity  and  uumeaningness  of  pocins  which 
atiected  to  be  descriptive,  and  }et  had  no  realities  to 
correspond  to  thcui.  To  introduce  some  variety  he 
treats  of  subjects, of  ])re.*)ent  iuteicst;  and  his  own  for- 
tunes and  the  sutiirinus  of  his  countrymen  are  sup- 
])Ofted  to  be  dci»icttd  in  his  lir.st  and  ninth  Eclogues. 
Hut  Viriril  had  a  delicate  subject  to  luuidle  :  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  in  s-peakiny:  of  recent  events,  and  lie 
lias  conse(juently  so  constructed  the.se  poems,  especially 
the  fii"sl  Kcioirue,  as  to  throw  o\er  it  a  mist  of  obscurity 
which  ihc  comnientatoi-s  have  never  been  able  fully  to 
di.N])ei"se.  The  liiM  Kcloi^ue  is  full  of  incongruities  which 
render  the  interjiretation  moat  perplexing.  All  the  other 
Kclo'jues  alM)  abound  in  allusions  to  the  circumstances  and 
por.'»on.s  of  his  ow  u  time  ;  but  many  of  the  allusions  are  as 
obscure  as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythia.  His 
Pollio.  the  fourth  Kclogue,  has  not  a  .single  line  which  ap- 
propi lately  belonirs  to  a  Bucolic  poem,  nor  indeed  does 
the  poet,  as  aj)j>eais  IVoin  the  introductory  verses,  c<msider 
it  as  Bucolic  in  anything  except  the  name.  It  is  a  per- 
])etual  eni^rma  for  the  critics,  and  its  solution  at  ill  rc(piires 
an  (Edipus. 

\"irt:il  has  borrowed  numcrou.s  liju-»  fr:  ni  the  Greek 
"in-etr.  e.H])e«.iaily  from  Thcoeiitus,  hut  we  can  haidly  allow 
him  the  merit  of  judicious  adaptation.  His  Bucolics, 
even  when  he  atLeni])t.*>  to  iipproach  lu-areat  to  the  true 
character  of  Bucolic  poeliy,  ;;ive  no  real  jacture  of  rustic 
manners.  The  reader  never  imagines  thai  his  shephcids 
are  really  sincring,  like  thosu  of  Theocritus:  and  ail 
poetic  illusion  is  completely  desti-oyed  by  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  pi'iipriclic.s  of  place  and  i)erson.  both  of 
which,  as  alreadv  hinted  at,  were  impractica])le  in  the 
circum.stanccs  under  which  he  wrote,  .lulius  Cu»>ar 
Scaliger.  after  a  coiiiparison  between  Vir:ril  and  Theo- 
critus, prefers  the  Roman  ])0et :  and  a  few  >cho!ais,  who 
are  inlerior  to  Scaliirer  in  learninir.  have  ])ut  themselves 
(iU  the  .sainc!  Kvel  with  him  in  critical  judirinent. 

The  *Georu:ica'  of  Vijiril  are  a  didactic  j)oem,  in  four 
books,  addre>.«;i  d  to  his  jailron  Maecenas.  In  the  lirst  book 
he  tieatsof  the  cultivation  of  the.st)il.  in  the  ^econd  uf  the 
manajrenicnt  (if  fruit-trees  in  the  third  of  cattle,  and  in 
the  fourth  of  bees.    His  judgment  and  poetic  taste  were 
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riper  when  he  wrote  the  *  Georgics*  than  when  he  was  em- 
ployed on  his  BucoUcs  ;  and  if  he  began  the  'Greorgics'  as 
earfy  as  his  Eclogues,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  re- 
vised and  improved  them  at  a  later  date.  An  argument 
from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the  first  book  was 
written  before  b.c.  35,  is  mentioned  by  Clinton  (Fasti) ; 
but  the  two  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  depends  can 
hardly  be  relied  on.  •  If  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  *Greorgics'  are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing 
his  poem  at  Naples  about  the  year  b.c.  90.  Originality  is 
no  part  of  VirgiPs  merit,  and  the  materials  of  this  poem 
are  all  borrowed;  but  in  the  handling  of  them  he  has 
shown  skill  and  taste.  He  has  turned  an  unpromising 
subject  into  a  pleasing  and  even  an  instructive  poem,  for 
the  truth  of  many  of  his  rul^  and  precepts  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  both  Roman  and  modem.  He  has  re- 
lieved the  weariness  inherent  in  didactic  poetry  by  judi- 
cious ornament  and  occasional  digression  witnout  ever 
wandering  far  from  his  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
poem  would  have  ended  better  with  the  third  book,  which 
properly  closes  the  poem ;  and  that  the  fourth,  which 
treats  of  the  management  of  bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the 
subject.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  remark :  and  the 
fourth  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  after-thought, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  onginal  design,  though  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  the  management  of  bees 
is  announced  as  one  of  the  subjects.  The  treatment  of  bees 
indeed  seems  hardly  important  enough  for  one  book  in  four, 
and  the  poet  has  given  it  a  proportional  length  by  closing 
it  with  the  story  of  Aristaeus.  If  Virgil  has  erred  in  the 
choice  of  a  poetic  subject,  he  has  at  least  redeemed  his 
fault  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  his  re- 
putation must  mainly  rest  on  the  'Georgics.*  He  improved 
the  structure  of  the  hexameter  verse  as  we  find  it  m  Lu- 
cretius ;  and  though  he  never  attains  the  vigour  of  this 
writer,  whom  he  had  carefully  studied,  he  has  avoided  that 
abruptness  and  harshness  which  often  characterise  the 
lines  of  Lucretius,  and  remind  us  of  the  antiquated  verses 
of  Ennius. 

The  Mneis  of  Virgil  is  the  great  national  epic  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  said  that  Virgil  in  his  will  gave  instructions 
that  the  JEneid  should  be  burnt,  either  because  it  was 
imperfect,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  is  not  known ;  but 
that  on  Tucca  and  Varius  lU'ging  to  him  that  Augustus 
would  not  permit  this,  he  bequeathed  the  work  to  them  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  add  nothing,  and  leave  the 
imperfect  verses  as  they  were.  The  JEneid  was  published 
by  Tucca  and  Varius  after  Virgil's  death,  and  was  univer- 
sally admired.  The  poem  consists  of  twelve  books,  which 
contain  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  ^neas  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  final  settlement  in  Latium  after  the 
defeat  of  Tumus  and  the  Rutuli.  The  Homeric  poems 
are  the  model  of  the  ^Eneid ;  the  merit  of  invention  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  first  six  books  are  an  imitation 
of  the  *  Odjrssey ;'  the  last  six  books  are  founded  on  the 

•  Iliad.'  Though  the  adventures  of  JEneBS  are  the  direct 
subject  of  the  /Eneid,  the  glories  of  Rome  and  the  fortune 
of  the  Julian  House,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  are 
ikilfully  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  poem.  The 
foundation  of  Alba  Longa  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  that  city  to  Rome,  are  announced  in  the  first 
book  of  the  iEneid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the  will  of  the  Fates ; 
and  the  great  family  of  the  Cssars  is  declared  to  be  the 
descendant  of  iEneas.  The  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero 
at  the  court  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  give  occasion  to 
hint  at  the  future  rivalry  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  long  contest  which  was  destined  to 
end  in  the  triumph  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trojan  hero. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  actual  circumstances  and  to  the 
history  of  the  republic  were  adapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a  popular  notion  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans. 
Though  the  .^neid  contains  many  fine  passages,  its  poeti- 
cal merits  are  greatly  below  those  of  the  •  Iliad^  and 

•  Odyssey.'  The  poem  wants  the  unity  of  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity of  construction  which  so  eminently  characterize  the 

•  Iliad,'  and  it  is  deficient  in  that  truth  and  simplicity 
which  form  the  never-tiring  charm  of  both  the  *  Iliad  *  and 
the  *  Odyssey.'  The  Trojan  heroes  of  the  ^neid  are  in- 
sipid personages ;  and  the  chief  actor  iEneas  fails  to  excite 
our  sympathy  as  much  as  his  rival  Tumus  or  the  fierce  Me- 
lentius.  But  Virgil  had  other  models  besides  Homer.  The 
poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  were  his  study,  and  parti- 
cularJf  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  has  often  imitated. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Virgil's  subject  was  barren,  sad  it 
required  considerable  skill  to  invest  it  with  poetic  intrrciL 
He  accomplished  this  indirectiy  by  giving  to  it  an  hiHo- 
rical  colouring  and  connecting  the  ibrtunes  of  Ronie  wtA 
of  his  great  patron  Augustus  with  the  illustrious  naiscs  «( 
TVoy.  He  scattered  over  his  work  an  abundance  of  ssb- 
quarian  lore,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled ;  and  the  jpcst 
extent  of  his  learning  and  his  skilful  adaptation  of  it  t» 
his  purpose  are  conspicuous  all  through  the  woric.  ^'wpi 
was  pre-eminently  a  learned  poet ;  and  if  he  had  notonn> 
nali^  and  strong  feeling,  he  had  at  least  ^ood  taste.  His 
poem  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  *  Iliad* 


plete  work.  It  does  not  abide  in  the  memoiy  as  tn  emire 
thing;  yet  numerous  single  passages  are  remeoibeifd 
with  pleasure — a  clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  be  ali- 
mated  rather  by  an  examination  of  the  details  than  by  tk 
general  effect,  and  consequentiy  that  it  fails  in  miimjmg 
the  highest  conditions  of  art,  which  require  such  a  waftf 
of  parts  as  shall  render  them  all  subordinate  to  one  gns- 
ral  conception.  The  ^neid  contains  manv  obscure  pp* 
sages ;  and  though  Vii^l  is  generally  used  for  eaihr  is- 
struction  in  schools,  he  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  dificok 
Roman  writers. 

The  influence  of  Virgil  on  the  literature  of  Rome  migfet 
be  the  subject  of  a  copious  essay.  His  works  were  atei!- 
book  for  the  Roman  youth  and  a  model  for  the  Doets.  TkoK 
who  followed  him  as  epic  poets  were  certainly  greatly  in- 
ferior to  him.  There  are  indeed  many  fine  passages  is 
Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus,  but  a  love  of  rhetorical  ornametf 
always  infected  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  in  the  htfr 
ages  of  the  empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  it. 
Virgil  was  also  the  great  classical  poet  of  the  middle  agci 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day  we  asy 
trace  him  in  innumerable  imitators  and  admirers. 

Several  short  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  ii 
the  collected  eaitions  of  his  works.  1,  *•  Culez,  or  the 
Gnat,'  a  kind  of  Bucolic  poem,  in  412  hexameter^  whiek 
has  little  merit,  and  is  probably  founded  on  a  geouioe 
poem  of  the  same  name  by  Virgil.  2,  '  Ciris,  or  tbe 
mythus  of  Nisus  and  Scylla.'  This  poem  has  been  attb- 
buted  to  Cornelius  Gallus  and  others.  3,  *  Copa,'  a  short 
poem  in  elegiac  verse,  containing  an  invitation  by  a  wooia 
who  is  attached  to  a  tavern,  to  persons  to  come  in  and 
make  merry  there.  Critics  have  assigned  the  antbonhip 
of  this  little  poem  to  various  persons.  4,  '  ^loretum.*  is 
123  verses,  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  larger  poem  which 
described  the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Ihit 
poem  contains  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  ftnt 
part  of  the  day  only.  The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  slv 
uncertain.  5,  *  Catalecta,'  a  collection  of  fourteen  sraiDer 
poems. 

The  first  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  printed  shoot 
14G9,  in  small  folio,  has  the  following  title  :  *■  P.  Vir^ 
Maronis  Opera  et  Catalecta,  Romae,  Conr.  Suueynhers 
et  Arn.  Pannartz,'  with  a  dedication  by  Giovanni  Xndits. 
bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica,  to  Pope  Paul  II.  The  tett 
was  printed  from  bad  MSS.  This  edition  is  very  rare :  it 
was  reprinted  in  1471.  Virgil  was  printed  by  Aldus  i: 
Venice,  in  1501,  8vo. ;  this  edition  also  is  very  scarcf. 
Virgil  was  often  printed  with  the  commentaries  of  Scirim 
and  others  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginnin; 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  edition  of  Robert  Stepheoi 
Paris,  1532,  fol.,  contains  the  conunentazy  of  Seniok 
The  edition  of  J.  L.  de  la  Cerda,  which  is  valuable  for  the 
commentary,  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  3  vols.  fol. :  the 
several  volumes  were  published  in  the  years  1606,  1612 
and  1G17.  Tlie  edition  of  Dan.  Heinsius  appeared  it 
Leiden  in  lGd6,  12mo. ;  that  of  Nichols  Heinsius,  whick 
is  much  better,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  l0iU 
The  edition  of  C.  6.  Heyne,  on  which  great  labour  wn 
bestowed,  was  published  from  the  year  1767  to  1775.  it 
Leipzig,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  very  copious  index :  thii 
edition  was  reprinted  in  1788  with  improvements.  Tbe 
fourth  edition  of  Heyne,  by  O.  P.  £.  Wagner,  has  the  Hol- 
lowing tiUe :  '  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  Varietate  Lectioiw 
et  perpetua  Adnotatione  ilTustratus  k  Christ.  Grottl.  Hema 
Editio  Quarta,  curavit  G.  Phil.  Eberard  Wagner,  Lipsiae. 
1830,'  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.  The  text  has  been  corrected  alter  the 
best  ^ISS.,  the  Mcdicean,  Vatican,  and  others ;  the  pcme- 
tualion  has  been  improved,  and  the  orthography  amended 
The  text  may  be  had  separately,  in  a  single  volume  entitled 
*  Publii  Vergilii  Maronis  Carmina  ad  pristinam  Orthc^- 
phiam  quoad  ejus  fieri  potuit  revoMta.  edidit  fivLiippai 
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Wagner/  Leipziir,  1831,  8vo.    This  volume  also  contains 
the  »  Oithographia  Vergiliana.' 

The  editions  ol'  tiic  several  parts  of  Virgil  are  very 


ts  a  good  German  tmnslation  of  the  Bucolics  by  J.  H.  Voss 
M'ith  valuable  notes :  the  second  edition  is  by  Abraham 
V]oss,  Altona,  1830.  J.  H.  Voss  also  translated  the  Geor- 
Brics :  both  the  translation  and  the  commentary  of  Voss  arc 
tiighly  esteemed.  Mailyn's  prose  English  translations  of 
:lie  Bucolics,  Ix)ndon,  1749,  and  of  the  Georgics,  1741,  are 
iralued  for  the  commentaries.  A  complete  translation  of 
\rirgil  by  J.  H.  Voss  appeared  at  Brunswick,  in  3  vols. 
jvo.,  1799,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  The 
.%neid  was  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Gawin 
Doiii^latf,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  published  at  London  in 
1553.  The  English  versions  of  Virgil  are  numerous. 
John  Ogilby^s  translation  into  verse  api>eared  at  London  in 
1649  and  IGijU.  The  verse  translation  of  Dryden  was  pub- 
lished by  Tonson,  London,  1G97,  with  '  a  hundred  sculp- 
turen/  There  is  a  translation  in  blank  verse  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Trapp,  with  notes :  it  is  a  very  dull  version.  Tlie  -f^neid 
translated  by  0.  Pitt,  and  the  Eclogues  and  Gcorgics  by 
Joseph  Warton,  with  observations  by  iSpence  and  others, 
was  published  by  Dodsley,  4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  17»3. 

Tlie  materials  for  the  Jifc  of  Virgil  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Life  attributed  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus, 
which,  in  its  present  form,  is  an  uncritical  performance, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  good  ma- 
terials. It  is  pnnted  in  Wairncr's  Virgil  with  notes,  and  in 
iome  other  editions  also.  The  works  already  referred  to. 
.vitli  Baehr's  Gesv/itc/tte  der  Romischen  Literature  contain 
ibundaut  references  to  the  editions,  translations,  and  com- 
nentaries  on  Virgil's  poems. 

yiRGI'LlUS,  or  VEHGILIUS,  POLYDO'RUS,  was  a 
lulivu  of  Urbino  in  Italy.  He  tirst  made  himself  known 
by  a  small  collection  of  Adagia,  or  proverbs,  which  he 
^ublislied  in  1498,  and  which  was  several  times  reprinted 
:ii  the  coui-se  of  tlie  next  half-century.  Bayle  quotes  an 
edition  of  it  in  his  possession  printed  at  Basle,  in  8vo.,  in 
1541,  which  professed  to  be  according  to  the  author  s  fourth 
ie\i!Uon.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  book  of  proverbs 
in  the  Lettei's  of  Erasnms,  who,  according  to  the  notion 
nf  Virgilius,  had  behaved  unfairly  in  omitting  all  men- 
lion  of  it  in  his  own  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind. 
Erasnms,  ver}'  characteristically,  when  the  booksellers 
wanted  to  suppress  a  preface  of  Polydore's  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  book  in  which  he  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
public,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  and  the  two 
authors  continued  excellent  friends,  as  they  had  been 
before.  Polydore  at  last  of  his  own  accord  withdrew  the 
obnoxious  prelace  ;  and  we  find  him  in  alter  years  one  of 
the  various  persons  by  whom  Kr.ismus  wjis  supplied  with 
money  to  buy  a  horse — an  artiele  which  the  great  scholar 
vvas»  constantly  in  want  of.  Viri^ilius  also  suppressed,  at 
the  request  of  Erasmus,  a  rcileralion  of  his  complaint, 
which  he  had  put  into  a  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his 
next  work,  entitled  'De  Rerum  Invcntoribus;  iii-st  pub- 
lished in  three  books,  in  1491),  and  again  at  Strasbouig  in 
I.-jOfJ.  Boing  in  holy  orders,  he  was  belore  irHJ3  sent  over 
\o  England  by  J'ope  Alexander  VL  to  colleet  the  tax 
L"illod  Peter-pence ;  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  ciumtiy,  continuing  his  resi- 
:L-iice  long  after  he  K»»t  his  oftice,  of  which  he  was  the 
la.-t  holder.  In  1.'517  he  republished  at  London  his  work 
'  L)e  Kennn  Inventoribus,'  extended  to  eii;ht  books.  A 
fourth  edition  of  it  wa^  brought  out  at  Ba^le,  in  12ino.,  in 
I.'V3G,  and  another  in  8vo.  in  hVj4 ;  and  there  is  a  12mo. 
edition  of  it,  ])iinled  at  Ainsteidani  by  Ludov.  Elzevir  so 
bile  as  1G71,  along  witii  another  work  by  Virgilius,  three 
bjoks  of  dialogues  entitled  *De  Prodigiis,'  against  divina- 
tion, which  he  appears  to  have  finished  at  London  in  1520, 
although  the  first  edition    mentioned  bv  Gesner  is  one 

Jiriiited  at  Basle  in  1531.  Bayle  had  another  printed  at 
iasle.  in  8vo.,  in  1545,  and  containing  also  \\\o  books  '  De 
Patienlia,'  one  *  De  Vita  Peilecta,'  and  one  *  De  Mendaciis,' 
all  by  this  autlior.  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  Letters  al>o 
speaks  of  a  tran^tlation  of  the  'Monachus' of  St.  Chrys- 
uatom,  which  Virgilius  had  printed  at  Paris  in  1528,  and 
dedicated  to  him. 

Soon  alter  he  came  to  England,  Virgilius  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Church  Langtou  iii  Leiccstersliire ;  and  in  1507 
P.  C,  No.  IGGl. 


he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  was  also  collated 
in  the  same  year,  first  to  the  prebend  of  Nonnington  in 
the  cathednu  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  that  of  ScameUby 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  last  he  exchanged,  in 
1513,  for  that  of  Oxgatc  in  St.  PauPs.  In  1525  he  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  8vo.,  but  from  a  very  imperfect  and 
corrupt  copy,  the  first  edition  of  the  fragment  of  Gildas, 
entitled  '  De  Calamitate,  Excidio,  et  Conquestu  Britannise.' 
He  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonstall ;  and,  according  to 
Nicolson,  the  same  bad  text  was  reprinted  in  8vo.  at  Basle 
in  1541,  in  12mo.  at  London  in  1568,  and  in  the  5th  volume 
of  the  Paris  *  Bibliotheca  Patrum '  of  ICIO,  folio.  Virgilius 
finished  his  principal  work,  his  *Historia  Anglica,'  a  history 
of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henrv  VII.,  in  twenty-six  books,  in  1533:  the  dedica- 
tion to  lienry  VIII.  is  dated  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  published  at  Basle, 
in  folio,  in  1534.  It  was  reprinted  at  Basle  in  the  same 
form  in  153G,  1556,  157U,  and  1583 ;  and  in  octavo  at  Ley- 
den,  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Thysius,  in  1549,  and  again 
in  1557.  For  clearness  of  narrative  and  neatness  of  style 
Polydore  Virgil  is  perhaps  the  first  of  our  Latin  historians, 
and  there  are  also  a  ^ood  many  thini^s  in  his  work  wliich 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  he  does  not  stand  high 
as  an  authority.  It  is  alleged  that  he  destroyed  numerous 
original  documents  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  preparing 
his  work,  or,  according  to  another  version  of  the  story, 
sent  them  off  to  liome.  His  ignonmce  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  country  has  also  no  doubt  betrayed  him 
into  some  mistakes.  He  is  charged  however  with  having 
been  principally  misled  by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  tlie 
old  religion,  although  he  was  hai'dly  accounted  a  good 
Roman  Catholic  in  all  points.  Various  ])assage3  in  his 
work  *  Dc  Rerum  Inventoribus'  are  condennied  in  tlu* 
*  Indices  Librorum  Prohibitorum  et  Expurgatorum  ;'  and 
John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  opposed  to  the  worship  of  images. 
Xor  was  he  deprived  of  his  preferments  either  by  Henry 
VIII.  or  even  by  Edward  VI. 

He  left  England  in  1550.  Burnet,  in  liis  *  History  of  the 
Refonnation,'  Part  ii.,  savs  under  that  date,  *  This  year 
Polydore  Virgil,  who  had  been  now  almost  forty  [fifty  ?] 
years  in  Eii«^land,  growing  old,  desii-ed  leave  to  ^o  nearer 
the  sun,  which  was  granted  ;  and,  in  considcnition  of  tlu* 
public  service  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the  nation  by 
his  History,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  archdeaconrv  of 
Wells  and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanding 
his  absence  out  of  the  kingdom.'  He  is  underetood  to 
have  returned  to  Urbino,  and  is  commonly  stated  to  have 
died  there  in  1555.  An  opinion  expressed  by  .M.  de  ia 
Monnoye,  in  a  note  upon  Baillet's  *Jntri'nicns  desSavans,' 
ii.  lG()/that  he  must  have  died  belore  1540,  nppeai-s  to  be 
refuted  by  the  above  statement  from  Burnet,  who  tpiotes 
as  his  authority  the  '  Rot.  Pat.'  4  Ed.  VI.,  2  part. 

VIRGINS  130WER.     [Clematis.] 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  are  an  extensive  group  of  small 
islands,  which  form  part  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago 
commonly  called  the  West  Indies.  They  lie  between 
18^  5'  and  Is"  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  G4^  10'  and  G5=^  41/ 
W.  long.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint 
Croix,  w  hich  properly  does  not  belouij  to  the  group,  but  is 
commonly  considered  as  forming  i)art  of  it,  because  it  be- 
lonsfs  to  Denmark,  which  also  is  in  possession  of  some 
islands  of  the  group  itself.  This  island  is  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  centre  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Virgin  Islands  extend  in  neju-ly  a  straight  line  from 
w«st-south-west  to  eiust-north-east,  and  occujjy  a  space  of 
about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  20 
miles.  The  most  western,  Culebra,  and  Biefjue,  or  (Jrab 
Island,  are  separated  from  the  island  of  Puerto  Rieo  by  a 
narrow  strait,  beset  with  rocks  and  shoals.  This  group 
consists  of  about  100  islands,  isletji,  and  rocks,  of  wliien 
probably  not  more  than  25  are  inhabited  and  cultivatcil. 
The  most  eastern  islands  belong  to  the  British  ;  those  in 
the  centre  to  Denmark  ;  and  the  most  western  are  consi- 
dered as  an  appendage  of  the  Sjianish  inland  of  Pneito 
Rico,  but  the  British  and  Danes  have  the  right  of  euliing 
wood  on  Crab  Island,  whieh  is  uninhabited. 

The  British  islands  lie  between  01"  10'  and  (U**  50'  W. 
long.,  and  amount  to  about  50  in  number:  but  most  of 
Ihem  are  very  small,  and  only  a  few  of  moderate  extent. 
They  are  stated  to  eover  a  surface  not  exceeding  G0,tlOO 
acres,  or  between  93  and  94  square  miles,  which  is  kbs 
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than  half  the  extent  of  RutlaTidshire,  the  smallest  of  the 
Enirli^h  counties.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are,  Ane- 
crada,  Vircrin  Goi-da,  Comance,  Beef  Island,  Guana,  Tortola, 
Jost  van  Dyke's,  and  Peter's  Island. 

Aneij:ada,  which  is  the  most  north-eastern  island  of  the 
whoU*  p:roup,  is  the  largest ;  it  contains  31,200  ac-res,  but 
has  only  a  few  inhabitants.     [Ankgada.] 

Viririn  Gorda,  also  called  Spanish  Town,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  corruption  of  Penniston,  the  ori^nal  name 
of  the  island,  consists  of  a  rocky  mass,  and  two  peninsulas 
which  project  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  south- 
west. The  rock^  mass  in  the  centre  occupies  a  space 
about  two  miles  m  every  direction.  Its  summit  is  about 
1;">1)0  feet  hisrh.  On  the  north  the  h\^\\  rocks  extend  to 
the  water's  edf^Cy  but  on  the  south  they  are  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  low  narrow  tract.  The  eastern  peninsula  is 
about  three  miles  long,  but  less  than  a  mile  wide,  rocky, 
and  of  moderate  elevation.  The  other  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
mountains,  is  low,  and  nearly  four  miles  long.  At  its 
southern  extremity  are  some  low  rocks,  in  whicii  copper- 
ore  is  found ;  but  it  is  not  stated  if  these  mines  are  worked 
at  present.  The  island  is  said  to  contain  9500  acres.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  dry.  The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  rum, 
tobacco,  indigo,  peas,  and  some  cotton.  There  aire  three 
places  near  the  shores  of  the  island  which  have  good  an- 
chorage, and  protect  vessels  against  the  swell  of  the  sea ; 
but  tliev  are  rarely  visited  by  foreign  vessels,  the  produce 
of  the  island  being  sent  to  Tortola  for  exportation.  At 
St.  Thomas  Bay,  on  the  southern  peninsula,  is  a  cluster 
of  houses,  called  The  Town.  The  population  of  the  island 
is  not  stated,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  2500  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  two-thinis  maj  be  negroes.  In  the  pro- 
lonc:ation  of  the  southern  peninsula  is  a  cluster  of  rocks, 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  fantastic  fii^ures,  resembling 
ruined  temples,  columns,*  and  arches.  They  are  called  the 
Fallen  City  or  Broken  Jerusalem. 

Between  Virgin  Gorda  and  Tortola,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  last-mentioned  island,  are — Great  Comance,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an  average 
width  of  half  a  mile,  very  rocky  and  elevated,  and  thinly 
inhabited  ;  and  Beef  Island,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  e.ist  to  west,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  also  rocky,  but  much  lower  than  Great  Comance,  and 
mostly  used  as  pasture-ground.  Each  of  these  islands 
cont.ims  an  area  of  about  iriOO  acres.  The  island  of  Guana 
lies  north  of  the  most  eastern  point  of  Tortola,  and  is  about 
two  miles  long,  but  on  an  average  less  than  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  contains  1 120  acres,  and  the  soil  is  moderately 
fertile. 

Tortola,  the  most  important  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
extends  nearly  12  miles  from  east -north-east  to  west-south- 
west, but  its  width  never  exceeds  two  miles.  Its  area  is 
said  to  be  13,300  acres.  It  is  a  mountain-mass,  broken  up 
and  furrowed  by  glens  and  ravines  in  every  direction,  so 
as  to  present  a  succession  of  undulating  surt'aces  and  pre- 
cipitous eminences  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  with- 
out any  considerable  portion  of  level  land.  The  most  ele- 
vated part  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  but  does  not  attain  any  very  considerable 
height.  Sage  Hill,  the  highest  summit,  which  lies  west  of 
Iload  Town,  attains  only  1650  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tlie  descent  is  more  precipitous  to  the  north  than 
to  the  south,  and  high  rocky  masses  advance  to  the  water's 
edge  on  the  north-west,  but  at  all  other  places  the  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
shores  are  indented  with  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  !»mall  rocks,  afford  shelter  and 
anchorage  for  a  great  extent  of  shipping.  The  soil  is  drj', 
and  has  little  depth  ;  it  is  considered  as  naving  been  nearly 
cxliausted  by  repeated  crops.  The  capital  of  the  island 
is  Road  Town  or  Kingstown.  It  is  built  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  in  the  western  bight  of  a  deep  bay, 
which  is  live  miles  long,  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide, 
and  constitutes  an  excellent  harbour,  being  perfectly  land- 
locked on  all  sides.  Tlie  town  consists  of  only  one  long 
irre^rubir  street,  which  encloses  in  a  curve  the  base  of  a 
project ing  point  of  land,  and  lies  close  to  the  waters  edge. 
Tlie  houses  are  mther  well-built,  and  consist  mostly  of  two 
stories.  As  the  wlmjc  cx])ort  and  import  trade  of  the 
Viririn  Inlands  bricn^riui:  to  Great  Britain  concentrates  in 
thi»  place,  we  in^crt  the  following  table  of  the  exports  of 
tho  produce  of  the  islands  in  18:C: — 
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Cotton-wool       ....     4,030  lbs. 

Fioiits 

Molasses 32,400  fi:all. 

Salt  (from  Ane^ida)     •     •     1,180  bush. 

Rum 9,^10  gall. 

Succades      

Sugar 1,539328  lbs. 

Wood 

Miscellaneouf  articles 


The  imports  consiated  of  a  few  articles  of  Biitish 
facture,  but  chiefly  of  vsrioui  kinds  of  grain,  at  wfaetf. 
Indian  com,  oats,  and  wheat-flour,  and  Indian-corn  nmL 
which  article  amounted  to  4468/.  The  next  article  U 
importance  was  timber  and  wood,  as  staves,  bhincla. 
boards  and  planks,  hoops,  masts,  and  spars,  which  had  i 
value  of  3377/.  Wine  was  imported  to  the  amomt  d 
759/.,  spirits  to  114/.,  and  rice  to  157/. :  all  other  «tre 
articles  to  an  inconsiderable  amoant. 

In  1837  the  harbour  was  entered  by  266  yessels,  of  wfaicb 
only  2  were  from  Great  Britain,  16  from  the  British  eokr 
nies,  4  from  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
remainder  (244)  from  other  foreign  countries.  The  taa- 
mentioned  vessels  contained  1943  tons,  whilst  the  Bntsh 
had  only  496  tons,  those  of  the  Britisli  colonies  KM  tock 
and  the  North  American  vessels  635  tons,  llie  number 
of  vessels  which  departed  from  RimuI  Town  was  156.  cf 
which  5  were  British,  12  belonged  to  the  British  colonKt 
1  to  the  United  States,  and  138  to  foreign  countries.  The 
import  trade  gave  occupation  to  837t  and  the  export  trtd^ 
to  533  men.  We  do  not  find  the  population  of  the  Km 
stated,  but  that  of  the  island  amounts  to  somewhaf  man 
than  7000  individuals,  of  whom  only  about  3UU  are  ^hXts, 
and  the  remainder  mulattoes  and  negroes.  In  1837  therr 
were  three  schools  on  the  island,  which  were  attcoiM 
by  198  children. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  western  extremity  of  Tortola  a 
Jost  van  Dyke's  Island,  which  is  more  than  three  imi«i 
long  and  about  a  mile  wide.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  bat 
terminates  in  high  rocks  on  the  north.  Otherwise  it  re«ea- 
bles  Tortola  in  soil  and  productions.  It  is  staled  to  con- 
tain 3200  acres,  which  however  seems  to  he  too  much. 

To  the  south  of  Tortola,  about  four  miles  from  the  island, 
extends  a  row  of  islands  iVom  Broken  Jerusalem  on  th» 
east-north-east  to  the  western  extremity  of  St.  John.  Th«t 
are  all  rocky  and  elevated,  but  small,  none  of  them  cos- 
taining  1000  acres,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  1890  acres.  The  arm  of  the 
sea  which  is  situated  between  this  row  of  islands  and 
Tortola  is  called  Sir  Francis  Drake*s  Channel,  and  is  of 
difficult  navigation  on  account  of  the  numerous  roc-la 
and  shoals,  the  strong  tides,  and  the  heavy  swell  of  tbe 
sea. 

The  Danish  Virgin  Islands  lie  between  04*  4ff  snd 
65"*  10'  W.  long.,  and  consist  of  St.  John,  St.  Tliomas,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  a  considerable  number  of  islets.  St.  John  is  sepa- 
rated from  Tortola  by  a  strait,  which  is  nearly  six  milfs 
long,  but  never  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  island  ii 
about  ei^ht  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  three  miles  wide, 
which  gives  a  surface  of  about  24  square  miles,  so  that  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  Tortola  in  extent.  The  surface  is  v«t 
uneven,  a  circumstance  which  here,  as  in  Tortola,  prevenfi 
cultivation  extending  over  the  steeper  declivities  of  th# 
mountains,  which  in  elevation  are  at  least  et}uaJ  to  tho<r 
of  the  last-mentioned  island.  Only  towards  the  short-*  oi 
the  sea  there  are  some  more  level  tracts,  on  which  suev. 
cotton,  and  some  coffte  are  grown.  In  the  interior  th"«rp 
are  many  tracts  where  maize  and  ground  prmisions  njt 
cultivated,  so  that  the  importation  of  grain  is  compart- 
tively  small.  The  soil  is  ver}-  stony,  but  appears  fo  be 
better  than  that  of  Tortola  and  St.  Thomas.  Thert*  are 
several  good  anchorages  about  the  island,  but  the  best  m 
Coral  Bay,  which  lies  towards  the  south-eastern  side,  and 
is  six  miles  long  and  above  three  wide :  it  is  safe,  being  sur^ 
rounded  by  high  hills  which  shelter  vessels  agmin«l  a  1 
winds.  In  1828  there  were  on  this  island  IRO  whites,  140 
free  coloured-people,  and  2200  slaves,  and  tlie  plantstio&i 
produced  12,000  cwt.  of  susrar,  :)3.000  gallons  of  run». 
11,000  cr^illons  of  molaiises,  35U0  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  a  siha  1 
quantity  of  fine  coffee.  At  the  western  extremity  is  the 
small  town  of  St.  John,  which  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
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St.  Thoma«,  west  of  St.  John,  is  about  12  miles  long 
from  east  lo  west,  with  an  averajjc  width  of  2J  miles, 
"wljich  gives  a  surface  of  about  30  square  miles.  It  resem- 
bles Tortola  in  the  uuevenness  of  its  surface,  which  ren- 
ders a  considerable  portion  of  it  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
mountains  however  rise  higher,  but  their  elevation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  most  elevated  are  west  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Thomas.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  a  verj' 
dry  loam,  and  is  of  indifferent  fertility.  It  is  stated  that 
its  productive  powers  have  been  diminished  by  repeated 
crops.  Most  ot  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  uf 
St.  John  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and  Dutch  is  the  common 
language.  The  population  amounted,  in  1828,  according 
to  an  estimate,  to  7000  individuals,  namely,  5000  slaves, 
1500  free  coloured-people,  and  500  whites.  Tlie  planta- 
tions yielded  in  the  same  year  20,0CX)  cwt.  of  sugar,  54,000 
gallons  of  rum,  18,000  gallons  of  molasses,  and  some 
cotton.  But  as  large  tracts  arc  unfit  for  the  production  of 
colonial  articles,  maize,  ground  provisions,  and  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  a  considemble  extent. 

The  town  of  St.  Thomas  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a 
ilne  bay,  which  is  about  3  uiilos  long  and  2  wide,  and  lias 
good  anchorage  for  200  vc^sscls.  It  derives  its  importance 
from  being  a  free  port,  open  to  all  nations,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  entrepot  for  articles  of  plantation  con- 
sumption, such  as  timber,  com,  and  flour,  which  arc 
brought  to  it  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  Slates. 
The  town  is  built  on  three  conical  hills  of  nearly  equal 
elevation,  on  which  stand  some  well-const  meted  fortresses, 
commanding  the  harbour  and  shipping.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  several  stories  in  height,  and  tiled 
in  the  Dutch  manner.  The  population  is  stated  to  exceed 
3000  individuals,  of  whom  400  are  whites. 

Santa  Cmz,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Danish  possessions  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  How- 
ever it  cioes  not  belong  to  the  group  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
being  separated  from  the  island  of  St.  John  by  an  open 
sea  nearly  50  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  17*  4(5'  and  17'' 
50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  at"  30'  and  (Jj**  W.  lung.  Santa 
Cruz  is  24  miles  lung,  and  nearly  8  miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part.  Its  surface  is  about  1 10  square  miles,  so  that 
it  is  larger  than  all  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  No  pari 
of  the  .surface  is  mountainous,  but  along  the  noKhern 
shores  there  is  a  cluiin  of  hills,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  sj)reads  over  the  whole  width  of  the  island.  The 
larger  poition  of  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  and 
covered  with  a  mould  of  con^•idcral)le  depth,  which  imparts 
to  the  island  a  jrroat  doirree  of  fertilitv,  which  however 
ia  frec^uentlv  diminished  by  want  of  rain.  Tlie  whole 
island  is  divided  into  310  plantations,  each  containing  150 
acres,  of  which  number  155  are  planted  with  the  cane,  and 
the  others  produce  cotton  antl  provisions.  The  whole 
b  well  cultivated,  and  resembles  a  garden.  Thi*ee  good 
roads  nm  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island  from 
east  to  west,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  two  others  along 
the  shores.  Tlie  avemire  produce  of  the  sugar-plantations 
is  20,0(X)  casks  of  suijar'and  1(),(HX)  cajslcs  of  mm.  In  182« 
ift-ere  exported  27^,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  750.000  gallons  of  nmi, 
250,000  gallons  of  molasses,  and  800 cwt.  of  cotton.  The 
population  was,  in  1828,  estimated  at.  32.000  individuals ; 
lamoly,  2.">(K)  whites.  2'AX)  free  coloured-people,  and  27,000 
slaves'  The  greater  number  of  the  whites  are  of  linglish 
jrigin,  and  English  is  the  most  common  languaire. 

Christiansladt,  also  called  the  llabin,  is  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  :  it  stands  on  the  noithern  shore, 
Dfi    a   imall    bay    which    constitutes   its    harbour:     the 
intrance  is  shut  up  by  a  formidable  reef  of  rocks,  through 
wrhich   there  are  only  two  navrow  channels,  which  can- 
not be  passed  without  tlie    a>-sir>tance    of  a   y.WtA.     The 
town  is  one  of  the  bc4  built   in  the   We-^t  Indies.     It   is  [ 
on  the  ge!ii!e  declivity  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  street-?,  which  ! 
are  parallel  to  the  si.'H,  lisu  like  terrace--  one  above  the  i 
other.     The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  intersect  I 
each  other  at   right   angles.      The  houses  arc  chiefly  of 
btone,  and  manv  of  them  in  the  j)rincipal  streets  exhibit 
a  considerable  Joi^iec  of  elegance.     They  have  piazzas  in 
front.     Christianstadt  is  the  seat  of  the  ijovenior  of  all  the 
Danish  pos-sessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ttie  Laivernnient- 
houaC  looks  like  a  palace.     Several  other  public  buildings 
have  a  respectable  appearance.    The  population  amounts 
to  5000  individuals.      There  are  four  churches,   Danish. 
Dutch,  English,   and    Roman  Catholic ;   and    there   are 
also  two  e!-?uientary  school-i  for  \\QOi'  boys  and  girls.    At 


the  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  FrederickBtadt, 
which  has  a  population  of  1500  individuals,  and  a  good 
roadstead  for  snipping  within  a  small  circular  bay:  it 
carries  on  .some  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

Tlie  Spanish  Virgin  Islands  are  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Puerto  Kico,  and  consist  of  two 
islands  of  moderate  extent,  and  of  several  islets.  The 
northern  island  is  called  Culebi-a  (Snake  Island'',  or  Passage 
Island.  It  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  smiacc  is  about  10 
scjuare  miles.  It  is  rocky,  and  rises  to  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion. Some  sugar  and  coftee  are  cultivated  by  a  scanty 
population  of  about  300  individuals.  ITie  southern  island 
IS  J3ieque,  or  Crab  Island.  It  extends  from  east  to  west 
about  16  miles,  and  is  between  3  and  4  miles  wide.  The 
most  eastern  part,  comprehending  about  two-thirds  of  the 
surface,  is  low,  level,  and  overgrown  with  trees  and 
l)ushes.  On  the  northern  sido  is  a  ijreat  lagoon,  which 
however  dries  up  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  The 
western  part  of  the  island  is  rocky  and  hilly,  and  in  general 
from  000  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  is  no 
harbour,  but  there  ari>  seveial  roadsteads  which  have 
good  anchorage.  The  iK^land  was  till  lately  uninhabited, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  Hritish,  Spaniards,  and  Danes  had 
tlie  right  of  cutting  wood  and  fishing  on  the  island.  Be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  when  the  sugar-plantations 
yielded  iunn(  use  profits,  the  English  and  the  Danes  had 
some  idea  of  ac(|uiring  the  exclusive  property  of  this 
island,  and  of  forming  settlements;  but  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  political  situation  of  most  countries  of 
America  prevented  the  execution  of  these  desiufus,  and 
they  were  soon  given  up.  Sj)ain  however,  which,  since  the 
loss  of  its  continental  possesuionN  has  begun  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  its  insular  possessions  in  America,  especially 
that  of  Puei'to  Rico,  perceiving  the  injurious  consequences 
to  the  commerce  and  safety  of  this  island,  if  Hietpie  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  another  maritime  power,  has  lately  tried  to 
induce  Kngland  and  Denmark  to  renounce  their  right,  and 
to  permit  the  island  to  be  settled  by  a  Spanish  colony. 
We  are  not  accpiainted  with  the  issi:e  of  these  negotiations, 
nor  do  we  know  if  the  island  has  been  settled  or  not. 

Clhnttte. — ^These  islands  have  tw»)  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons.  The  short  rainv  se.'L-.cn  beirins  in  Mmv,  and  lasts 
from  15  to  20  days.  The  heat  in  this  season  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  summer  i!i  Southeni  Kurope.  The  months  of 
June  and  Jnlv  are  dry.  and  the  heat  increases  consider- 
ably during  this  time  :  the  thermometer  at  noon  generally 
ranges  between  8(3"  and  tX)^  but  in  An^rnst  it  is  still 
greater,  and  at  noon  the  thermometer  usually  marks  02". 
At  the  same  time  the  sky  becomes  covered  with  menacing 
clouds,  which  announce  the  approach  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  which  eomnienee  in  Sejjtenihcr  like  a  deluge.  The 
rain  comes  down  like  an  innnense  quantity  of  water 
pouretl  throncfh  a  sie\e,  and  in  hiilf  an  hour  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  islands  becomes  a  sheet  of  water.  This  rainy 
season  and  the  month  preceding  it  are  the  perioil  of  the 
vear  when  the  hurricanes  occvn*.  between  July  and  October. 
During  the  rain.'^  tlie  weather  becimies  cooler,  and  when 
they  terminate  in  October  the  thennonietiT  stands  about 
UKlower  than  in  Aujrnst.  In  November  tlu'  north-east 
and  north  winds  set  in,  which  in  the  be;4:ini'ini;'  are  aceoiu- 
panied  by  showei-s  of  rain  a:ul  i::alcs.  but  alter  lionie  time 
they  abate,  and  the  weatlier  clears  up,  ni;d  the  >':nimer  or 
drv  season  sets  in,  which  usupi'vlak-j-*  pla-ve  in  Dieenil)*'/. 
In  this  and  the  following  ni  ;nths,  up  to  Apii!,  siiowers  are 
very  rare,  and  the  hi  at  r.'.oderate,  the  thcrnionKtcr  ranging 
between  72^  and  Hy.  Tliib  is  the  inu.ft  healtlr,-  and  mosi 
agreeable  season  of  the  year. 

The  A^irgin  Islands  arc  hiibjeet  to  cai-thqiiakes,  but  ih;' 
shocks  are  sliirht.  and  not  atiended  v.ith  sufli  dii-adl'iil  con- 
sequences as  in  the  Antilles,  which  a/e  fai  tlur  to  tlie  Mjii'.h- 
«»ast.  The  ncn-thern  shores  ai  the.>c  i'5lan('>  ari-  <ii::'jrct  to 
a  very  heavy  swell  of  the  slr,  called  'the  gnMuid-iea," 
which  rises,*  rages,  and  subsides  while  the  air  is  calm, 
while  there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a  jirevioui 
jjale,  an<l  even  while  liirht  breeze ■>  havi'  for  a  consideralile 
period  pieceduig  conu*  from  the  so^th  ol'east.  The  v.avis 
approach  in  gentle  undnlaiions.  but  suddenly  swell  against 
the  shore,  and  break  with  great  impetuosity.  The  j/e.iod 
when  the  gronnd-sea  sets  in  is  generally  Octobi-r,  and  it 
continues,  though  with  some  hiterruptiou'^,  till  A])iil  ;i:.d 
May  ;  but  it  rises  ul>o  occasiona'lv  dm  in-:  June,  .fnlv,  and 
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Aufi:iiBt.  By  this  swell  the  lower  parts  of  the  islands  along 
their  northern  coast  have  been  worn  away,  so  that  they 
terminate  with  hi^h  rocks  or  cli£Ps,  except  at  those  places 
where  a  reef  lies  before  them,  which  breaks  the  force  of  the 
ground-sea. 

Productions. — Besides  the  staple  articles  mentioned 
before,  several  plants  are  cultivated  which  yield  occasion- 
ally articles  of  exportation,  as  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco, 
Eimento,  and  indigo.  The  grains  of  Europe  are  not  grown, 
ut  maize  and  guinea*corn  {Holcus  saccnaratum)  are  cul- 
tivated. The  roots  grown  under  the  name  of  ground- 
provisions  are  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava  or  maniocca, 
and  ground-nuts.  In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  cultivated 
tomatos,  capsicum,  asparagus,  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
cucumbers,  and  several  kinds  of  peas  and  beans.  Two 
kinds  of  arum,  sagittaefolium  and  hastatum,  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  used  as  salad.  Guinea-grass  is  grown  as 
fodder. 

There  arc  large  plantations  of  plantains  and  bananas. 
The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  mountain-cabbage  tree  also 
grow.  There  are  cultivated  the  orange-tree,  the  bergamot- 
orange  (Citrus  bergamia),  the  lime,  the  shaddock  (or 
forbidden  fmit),  the  sweet  lemon,  and  the  citron ;  the  sour 
sop  (A.  muricata\  the  sweet  sop  (/J.  squamosa),  and  the 
ciwtard-apple  {A.  reticulata).  Two  kmds  of  Passiflora 
are  I'ultivated,  namely,  the  granadilla  (P.  ^tMuiran^iJam) 
and  the  water-lemon  {P,  laurifolia).  Other  fruit-trees  are 
the  pine-apple,  the  sapote  (Sapota  mammosa),  aguacates 
{Laurus  persm),  the  cashew-tree,  the  prickly  pear,  the 
guava,  and  the  papaya  or  papau-tree.  The  castor-oil 
plant  and  the  tamarind  grow  wild,  but  are  also  cultivated. 
Other  wild-crrowing  and  useful  plants  are  the  aloe  per- 
foliata  and  the  agave  Americana.  In  the  forests  are  many 
useful  trees,  among  which  are  mahoeany  and  fustic  trees. 

A  few  domestic  animals  are  kept,  but  most  of  them  are 
imported  from  the  Spanish  Main.  There  are  no  wild  qua- 
drupeds, and  birds  are  rare  ;  but  there  are  some  kinds  of 
lizards,  among  which  is  the  iguana.  There  arc  two  or 
throe  kinds  of  turtles.  Fish  is  pretty  plentiful,  and  many 
poor  families  live  on  it.  Scorpions  and  scolopendras  are 
frequent,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  snakes. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  several  lagoons,  which  dry  up  in 
summer.     In  Virgin  Grorda  copper-ore  is  found. 

Histori/. — Santa  Cruz  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  14d4.  They 
were  then  inhabited,  and  Santa  Cruz  was  the  most  north- 
em  island  in  which  the  Caribbees  had  established  them- 
selves. But  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  no 
inhabitants  were  found  on  them.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury these  islands  became  the  resort  of  buccaneers ;  some 
Dutch  buccaneers  began  to  settle  Tortola  in  1648,  but 
were  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  English  in  1666,  and 
since  that  time  the  island  has  always  been  in  their  pos- 
session. St.  Thomas  was  settled  by  the  Danes  in  1672,  and 
some  years  aftenvards  St.  John  was  also  taken  possession 
of  ])y  Ihem.  The  first  settlers  of  Santa  Cruz  were  the 
Dutch,  who  arrived  there  in  1643,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  En£fli>h  in  1046.  Some  years  after\vards  the  English 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  who  again  were  expelled 
by  the  French,  who  began  to  cultivate  the  island,  but  with 
so  little  success  that  they  abandoned  it  in  1695,  pre- 
servmg  however  their  ricrhts  to  it.  In  1733  they  sold  it  to 
the  Danes  for  75,000/.  The  good  order  established  there 
by  the  Danish  government  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
attracted  English  planters  and  English  capital,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  island  was  flourishing,  and  remained  so  not- 
withbtandinc:  the  hurricanes,  of  which  that  of  1772  was 
very  destructive,  and  a  drought  of  four  years'  continuance, 
endint:  in  1701.  The  Danish  islands  were  taken  by  the 
British  in  ISOl.  but  restored  in  the  following  year.  Thev 
surrendered  again  to  the  English  in  1807,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  until  1815,  when  they  were  again  restored 
to  the  Danes.  The  British  islands  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  St.  Kitt's,  but  they  have  a  separate  le- 
gislative assembly,  which  meets  at'  Road  Town.  Tlie 
Danish  islands  are  governed  by  the  Danish  governor  re- 
siding at  Christianstadt,  and  the  Spanish  islands  are  ap- 
pendages of  Puerto  Rico. 

(West,  lieytriige  zur  Beschreibung  von  St.  Croix; 
West  India  Sketch-Book;  and  Waller,  Voyage  to  the 
West  Indies.) 

VIRGINAL,  a  musical  instrument  now  entirely  disused. 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Bumey  as  *  a  keyed  instrument  of 


one  string,  jack,  and  quill  to  each  note*  like  a  kpinet  b«t 
in  shape  resembling  the  present  small  piano-forte.  It,'  hr 
adds,  *  lias  been  imagined  to  have  been  invented  in  Ea^. 
land  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  ttai 
denominated  in  honour  of  that  virgin  pnncecs ;  Iml  a 
drawing  and  description  of  it  appeared  in  Luscmufti 
"  Musui'gia*'  before  she  was  bom.'  (Hist,  of  Mtuic^  iiL  %.■ 
The  compass  of  the  virginal  was  from  the  second  addtd 
line  below  the  base  to  the  second  added  line  above  tfai 
treble— or  four  octaves. 

VIRGI'NI A,  a  Romaii  maiden,  daiighter  of  L.  Virgiaiai 
whose  name  is  famous  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.   Ha 
story  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Roman  history.    She 
possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  been  vixtQaui|j 
brought  up  by  her  parents.     She  waa  betrothed  to  L 
Icilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people.    Appiua  Claudiua,  one  d 
the  decemvirs,  attempted  to  seduce  tier;  but  finding tbM 
her  virtue  was  stronger  than  his  temptationa,  he  had  re> 
course  to  fraud  and  violence.    Her  father  Virginias  vu 
absent  at  Mount  Algidus,  where  he  commanded  a  divliiuo 
of  the  army  against  the  iEqui.      The  decemvir  thoocH: 
this  a  favouralile  opportunity,  and  instigated  M.  ClaodboL 
one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  Uie  ^rl  as  his  slave.    Accorc- 
in^ly  one  day  when,  accompanied  by  her  nurse,  abe  vat 
going  to  the  forum,  where  schools  were  then  kept  in  tiK 
tabemse,  the  client  of  Appius  Claudius  seized  her,  zmatat 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  coaie- 
quently  was  his  property.     The  nurse  raised  loud  crin. 
and  called  on  the  people  for  help.  A  crowd  came  together.   / 
and  the  girl  was  rescued ;  but  the  claimant  declared  tbi: 
he  would  establish  his  right  before  a  court  of  justice.  Tbr 
case  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  .Appift 
Claudius  himself,  where  the  client  stated  that  Virginia  «• 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  had  been  carried  'i 
into  the  house  of  Virginius,  as  he  would  prove  by  the  e ih 
dence  of  Virginius  himself ;   and  he  adaed,  that  until  Dr 
return  of  Virginius  she  should  be  kept  in  the  house  ofliff 
lawful  master.    Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  fneni 
of  the  girl  to  this  claim,  hut  Appius  Claudius  affected  h 
think  the  demand  of  his  client  just.    Icilius  now  stepped 
forward  and  claimed  the  ^rl  as  liis  betrothed  wife:  as! 
when  threats  were  unavailing,  he  implored   Claudiw  u 
think  of  the  consequences.    Icilius  was  immediately  su- 
rounded  by  the  lictors  of  the  decemvir,  and  decland  t 
disturber  of  tlie  peace ;   but  in  order  to  have  at  least  tbt 
appearance    of    justice    on    his    side,   Appius  Claudm 
adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  day,  adding  that  he  wouL 
then  inforce  the  law  whether  Virginius  rt'tumed  or  not 
Two  messengers  were  speedily  sent  to  Virginius  to  infcn 
him  of  the  danger  oi  his  daughter.     Appius  Gaudia 
also  sent  a  secret  messasco  to  request  his  colleagues  in  tit 
camp    to   refuse    Virginius  leave   of  absence ;    but  ths 
message  came  too  late,  for  Virginius  had  already  lefttiv 
camp.    On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  when  all  tfar 
city  was  in  anxious  expectation,  Virginius,   accompaairJ 
by  some  matrons  and  numerous  friends,  led  his  dau^^Dtntt 
the  forum,  entreating  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citiicia 
Appius  ascended  the  tribunal,  and,  without  listeniojr  i^ 
Virginius  or  Icilius,  declared  the  ^rl  to  be  the  slave  ofhv 
client,  M.  Claudius.    When  Claudius  pressed  throuch  tlv 
crowd  to  seize  Virginia,  he  was  at  first  prevented  bv  tbr 
multitude ;  but  the  threats  of  the  decemvir  overawed  tliea. 
and  his  lictors  made  way  for  the  client.     Virginius.  seric: 
the  impossibility  of  saving  liis  child,  asked  permisdon  t: 
have  some  conversation  with  her  before   their  sefsan- 
tion.    This  being  granted,  he  took  Virginia  aside  to  i 


Claudius.  The  decemvir  immediately  ordered  Virgioii* 
to  be  seized,  but  sword  in  hand  he  fought  his  way  to  tU 
gate  of  the  city.  Tlie  friends  of  the  unfortunate  gifl  in  ih 
city  roused  the  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tbet 
haughty  oppressors,  Virginius  in  the  camp  appealed  to  ti 
soldiers,  and  the  power  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished. 

(Uvy,  iii.  44-t8;  Dion^-sius  Hal.,  xi.,  p.  7lW,  71S,  1\\ 
ed.  Svlbiu^ :    compare  Decemvirs  ;  Appivs  CLAVon-i.! 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  North  American  states,  is  «in- 
ated  between  36**  30'  and  40**  40'  N.  lat.,  and  75*  15'  sue 
83"  30'  W\  long.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south 
is  along  80** 30^  W.  long.,  where  it  is  nearly  290  miles:  ixss^ 
east  to  west  the  greatest  dimension  is  along  36«  35^  N.  lau 
where  it  measures  about  400  miles.    The'  aiea»  acooidu^ 
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>  latest  estimate,  is  &'j,624  square  miles,  or  larger  than 
of  £ngland,  Wales  included,  by  about  7000  sc^uare 
.    It  i«f  the  largest  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
tndary, — The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
ites  (Jhesapeakc  Bay  from  the  Atlantic  belongs  to 
nia,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the 
,  where  it  borders  on  Mar>'land.    The  main  body  of 
ate  borders,  on  the  north,  on  Mar}'Iand,  from  which 
sparated  by  the  Potomac  to  its  source,  a  distance  of 
than  3uO  miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the 
From  the  source  of  the  river  the  boundar)'  between 
land  and  Virginia  nms  due  nortli  for  3G  miles,  when 
ikes  the  southern   boundary-line  of    Pennsylvania, 
the  point  where  the  three  states  meet,  the  boundary- 
)etween   Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  mns  due  west 
39**  43'  N.  lat.  for  57  miles,  when  it  turns  due  north 
ins  alon:?  80"  30^  E.  long.,  until  it  strikes  the  Ohio, 
of  64  miles  in  length.    On  the  west  of  Virginia  are 
and  Kentucky.     It  is  divided  from   Ohio  by  the 
s  of  the  Oliio  nver  for  335  miles,  following  the  bends 
river.    Virginia  is  separated  from  Kentucky  partly 
5  Big  Sandy  River,  which  constitutes  the  boundarj'- 
>r  about  80  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  the 
and  partly  by  Ihc  summit  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
along  which  the  boundary  nms  about  100  miles, 
see  and  North  Carolina  lie  alon?  the  southern  boun- 
af  Virginia.    Tlie  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
see  runs  along  30^3.")'  and  is  90  miles  long;  that 
separates  Virginia  from  Nortli  Carolina  is  a  straight 
khicli  begins  on  the  west  in  30"  32'  30",  and  terini- 
on  the  shores  of  the   Atlantic  in  36'  30'.     Tlie 
tic  Ocean  and  the  Che>apcake  Bay  wash  the  eastern 
f  Virginia  for  about  1 10  miles. 
•count. — A  series  ol"  low  sandv  islands  skirts  the  shores 
•rth Carolina.     From  Cape  Hatteras  it  extends  north- 
separating    Pamlico,   Albemarle,    and    Currituck 
.s  from  the  ocean.    The  north  extremity  of  the  Cur- 
Sound  is  included  within  the  boundary  of  Virginia, 
arrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  it  from  the  sea  is 
and  low,  and  the  coast  north  of  it  as  far  a.s  Cape 
is  of  the  same  description.     It  constitutes  an  ini- 
1  line,  whii'h  affords  no  .shelter  for  vessels,  and  can 
e  approached  in  small  boats.     It  extends  about  ;K) 
Cape  Henry  rises  In  about  15  feet,  and  is  a  small  sand- 
It  is  about  12  miles  from  Cape  Cliarles,  and  between 
two    capes  is  the   entrance   of  Chesapeake   Bay. 
APJiAKK  Bay,  vol.  vii.,  p.  41.]     From  (Jape  Henry 
iduiill  Point,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles,  the  coiibt 
i^inia  presents  a  succession  of  projecting  headlands, 
ing  many  bavs,  some  of  which  extend  far  inland, 
•eserv'e  a  conslilerable  width  and  depth  to  a  distance 
o  50  miles  from  the  sea.    These  larger  bays  are  the 
•ies  of  rivers,  and  admit  large  vessels,  so  a.s  to  con.sti- 
3od  harbours.     The  smaller  bays  are  formed  by  in- 
ions  of  the  shores  *i"d  most   of  tlieni   have  safe 
rage  for  coastinc:  vessels.     The  headlands  between 
ivs  have  low  and  frequently  swampy  shores,  but  at 
fistance  from  them  the  country  rises  from  15  to  2«J 
Between  Windmill  Point,  which  lies  on  the  north  of 
stuary  of  the  Rappahannoc  river  and  Smith  Point, 
of  the  opstuary  of  tiio  Potomac,  which  two  points  are 
2l>  miles  di-^tant  from  one  another,  a  low  and  narrow 
is  l^acked  by  a  hiixher  giound  of  moderate  elevation, 
this  part  tliere  are  only  a  few  short  inlets,  which 
shelter  to  boal«>and  small  coa.>ting  vessels. 
t  part  of  Viiirinia  which  lies  east  of  the  Chesajioake 
m\  is  called  the  '  (.n-tern  shore  of  Virginia.*  is  skirtetl 
side  of  the  Atlanlie  by  a  nmnber  of  low  sandy  islands, 
towards  the  north  ftuni  one  row,  but  towards  Caj)e 
:s  two  or  Ihree  ])arallel  rows.    They  are  inhabited  l)y 
fishermen,   aiul   the   straits  which   separate  these 
s  frt)m  one  another  afford  .some  pas>ages  for  small 
ig  ve.'iseh.     The  shore?*  opposite  the^e  islands  have 
few  sh;>rt  inlets,  but  two  or  three  of  them  afford 
•  and  good  ai\ehorage  for  vessels  which  draw  iive  or 
t  of  water.    The  coa.st  on  the  .side  of  Chesapeake 
•.s  many  indentations,  mont  of  which  arc  from  two  to 
miles  long,  and  c<m>litnte  good  harbours  for  small 

^ar(*r  Sf)j7^  Cfiiiw.t'\  Ai^rinjlfiirol  Proifurfintis. — 
^  one-half  of  the  sp.rface  of  X'irjjinia  is  mountainous. 
Vpnalachian  Mountains  run  through  it  oblicjuely 
iutn-west  to  north-east,  spreading  along  the  southern 


boundary  over  the  western,  and  towards  the  north  over  the 
central  districts  of  the  sta^e.  The  south-eastern  boundary- 
line  of  this  mountain-re^oQ  is  marked  by  the  Bine  Ilidge. 
This  chain  enters  Virginia  on  the  south  at  80**  30'  W.  long., 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  east  of  liar- 
IKjr's  Ferry,  near  77*40^  W.  long.  The  north-western  limit 
of  the  mountain-region  is  formed  towards  the  south  by  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  boundary-line  Isetween 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  but  east  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
it  may  be  marked  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  point 
where  the  river  begins  to  separate  Virginia  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  branches  of 
the  Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania.  All  the  countries  in- 
cluded between  this  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge  constitute  the 
mountain-region  of  Virginia.  From  the  eastern  base  of 
this  region  a  plain  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  Atlantic  slope  presents 
it.self  under  two  different  aspects.  Along  the  snores  of  the 
sea  it  is  a  low  tmdulating  plain,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a 
higher  hilly  country,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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the  rivers  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy,  is  much  more  hillv  than 
the  eastern  plain,  and  may  be  called  the  hilly  region  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  the  Kanawha.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits a  rough  estimate  of  the  respective  areas  of  tliese  tour 
regions : — 

1.  Maritime  or  Lower  Slope  of  the  Atlantic 

2.  Hilly  or  Upper  Slope  of  the  Atlantic     . 

3.  Mountain-region  of  the  Appalachians    . 

4.  Hilly  Region  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 


.Square  MilcH, 
.     8.500 
.   18,200 
.  28,400 
.    10,500 
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1  The  Maritime  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  comprehends 
also  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  or  that  part  which  lies 
east  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tliis  country*  consists  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  about  10  miles  in  width,  the  islands  included,  l)ut 
without  them  only  7  miles  across.  From  north  to  south  it 
extends  70  miles.  Along  the  shores  it  is  mostly  covered 
with  low  sand-hills  or  swamps ;  bnt  this  sterile  tract  is 
haixlly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  interitu-  is  a  level  flat 
country,  with  a  pretty  good  soil ;  for  though  the  soil  is 
thin,  liirht,  and  always  mixed  with  sand,  it  generally  rests 
on  a  stiff  clay,  and  tlie  land  is  too  level  for  the  good  soil 
to  be  carried  oiF  by  rains.  The  jirincipal  crops  are 
Indian-corn  and  oats,  but  there  are  also  grown  wheat, 
cotton,  peas,  l)eans,  j)otatocs,  and  other  vegetables.  There 
are  good  oreliard.s,  in  which  the  fic-trecsand  pomegranate- 
trees  attain  a  large  size,  and  yield  abnndant  frnit.  The 
j»alma-christi,  from  which  the  ciistor-oil  is  obtained,  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent.  The  area  of  this  tract  is 
about  500  square  inile^. 

llie  Maritime  Recrion  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has  its 
western  liniiL  marked  by  the  first  waterfalls  of  the  rivers 
traversing  it  from  west  to  cast,  which  occur  ^^hore 
the  general  level  of  the  count r}'  has  a  considerable 
rise.  In  the  Potomac  river  the  iii>t  falls  occur  at  Cu'oil:;i^- 
town  above  Washington,  on  the  Oceo(inan  river,  at  Oeeo- 
fjnan,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Rapj^jilinMnoc 
above  Fredericksburg.  The  western  limit  of  the  Maritime 
Reicion,  between  Cieorgctown  and  Frederiel<>iinrg,  iiins 
parallel  to  the  ;rreat  western  bend  of  the  Potomac,  and 
about  7  miles  from  it.  Further  to  the  south  tlic  first  fall; 
oee-ur  on  the  Pamunkev,  the  principal  Iwanch  of  York 
River,  between  We.odsviileand  Hanover ;  in  James  River,  iit 
Richmond  ;  in  the  Appomattox,  an  affluent  of  James  Hi\er, 
0  miles  above  Petei-sbnrg  :  and  in  the  Roanoke,  at  AVeldoJi, 
in  North  Carolina.  Straight  lines  drawn  between  thoe 
points  mark  tolerably  well  the  western  limit  of  the  'Shxv'i- 
time  Reijion. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  this  region,  c.  tliat  which 
lies  south  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  lower  and  wiiler  pcrtin'i 
of  thear^tuaryof.lames  River,  is  a  flat  country  \Nhieh  jIm-s 
imi)ercepiibly  towards  the  .<*outh.  Tho  M)il  is  a  mixture 
of  ."^and  and  clay,  but  less  fertile  than  the  ea,stern  shoie, 
and  its  productions  are  al>o  the  >ame.  On  scmie  low 
tracts  near  the  Dismal  Swamp  rice  is  euhivated,  and  tiiis 
is  the  most  northern  point  \\lu're  that  grain  is  eultivated 
on  the  Atlantic  .«*hore  v><  the  United  Slates.  The  Di.Mnal 
Swamp  extends  from  north  to  .south  nearly  30  miles,  and 
averages   from   cast  to   west  nearly    10:  it   is  partly  iu 
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Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  The  soil  of  the 
swamp  is  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  under  the  feet, 
and  filling  immediately  the  impression  of  every  step  with 
water.  Towards  the  south  is  a  large  tract  overgrown  with 
reeds,  without  any  trees,  but  intermixed  with  some  ever- 
greens. But  the  other  parts  are  covered  with  cypress  and 
cedar  trees,  and  on  the  western  border  with  pines.  From 
these  forests  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  obtained.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  swamp,  in  Virginia,  is  Lake  Drummond, 
which  extends  about  seven  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
varies  in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  surface  covers 
about  six  square  miles.  In  times  of  great  drought  this 
lake  is  the  only  feeder  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and 
when  full  its  surface  is  214  feet  above  tide-water,  and  six 
feet  above  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  which  is  22 
miles  long.  The  low  country  just  noticed  occupies  an  area 
of  about  1550  square  miles. 

The  remainder  of  the  ISIaritime  Region  has  not  a  level 
surface.  Along  the  postuaries  level  tracts  of  a  moderate 
width  are  common,  and  they  are  generally  swampy.  But 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  rivers  the  country  rises,  and 
presents  an  undulating  surface,  which  towards  the  western 
limits  of  the  region  is  diversified  with  hills.  The  soil  is 
alluvial,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  substrata  is  composed 
of  sand  and  pebbles ;  large  masses  of  rock  in  their  onginal 
position  are  rare,  except  at  great  depth.  Tlie  substrata 
are  covered  with  a  moiild,  generally  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  consisting  of  .sund  and  vegetable  matter.  It 
constitutes  by  itself  a  j)oor  soil,  and  as  the  surface  is  not 
level,  the  better  part  of  the  soil  is  subject  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  heavy  rains.  Some  of  the  higher  tracts  are 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  and  barren,  and  others  are 
covered  witli  forests  of  stunted  pines,  from  which  tar, 
pitch,  and  rosin  are  extracted.  The  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  soil  is  deeper.  Their  fertility  is  consequently 
much  greater,  and  the  crops  are  good.  Cultivation  does 
not  extend  far  bevoml  these  bottoms,  except  in  some  tracts 
between  York  llivcr  and  James  River.  Wheat  is  not 
much  cultivated,  the  boil  being  too  light  for  it;  but 
Indian-corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  ex- 
tensively grown ;  tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  The  orchards 
yield  apples,  pears,  chcmes,  quinces,  nectarines,  apricots, 
almonds,  plums,  pomegranates,  figs,  peaches,  and  mul- 
berries. But  there  are  very  few  tracts  lit  for  the  growth 
of  grasses. 

The  climate  of  this  low  region,  if  compared  with  that  of 
low  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic,  is  distinguished 
by  great  and  sudden  changes.  There  is  no  season  in 
w'hich  these  changes  do  not  occur,  except  October  and 
November,  which  in  the  regularity  of  the  weather  ap- 
proach the  climate  of  Europe.  The  winters  are  much 
colder  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
also  more  severe  than  in  the  low  countries  north  of  the 
Alps.  Frosts  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  severe ; 
the  rivers  and  a?stuarios  are  covered  with  ice,  which  is 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  crossed  by  men  and  horses. 
But  the  frosts  are  generalh'  of  short  duration,  and  followed 
by  very  mild  weather.  Snow  falls  very  otien,  but  the 
grouna  is  seldom  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  one  or 
two  days.  In  general  the  winter  is  distinguished  by  that 
fickleness  which  in  Europe  characterises  the  month  of 
April.  Until  the  middle  of  May  the  weather  presents  one 
incessant  succession  of*rain  and  drought,  frost  and  heat ; 
sometimes  it  is  excessively  damp,  cloudy,  and  hazy.  About 
the  latter  part  of  May  the  air  becomes  dr}'  and  warm, 
the  showers  of  rain  are  less  abundant,  and  the  weather  is 
very  pleasant  during  the  month  of  June.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  however  the  heat  is  very  great,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  almost  cveiy  year  to  00**,  and  sometimes 
to  9G®  and  9S^.  September  has  verv  heavy  rains,  but 
they  are  not  frequent  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
weather  is  very  mild.  The  approach  of  winter  is  gradual 
and  uniform ;  there  are  indeed  frequent  light  snows  in 
November,  but  the  more  severe  weather  does  not  set  in 
before  the  latter  part  of  December.  Tlie  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  results  of  meteorological  observations  made 
at  Richmond,  during  four  years  (1824-1827),  vdW  Kive  a 
pretty   complete  idea  of  the  temperature  of  th-'  m, 

as  that  place,  though  near  the  U])per  Slope  of  *  *. 

18  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  lA)wer  SI 
Hake  of  comparison  we  have  added  tlie 
London. 


Mean  Temperature  of  each  Month  of  the  Year,  muUing 
from  the  Meteoric  Observations  made  at  Richmond. 


January  . 
February 
March 
April .     . 
May  •     • 
June  .     . 
July    .     . 
August    . 
September 
October  • 
November 
December 


1824. 

AT 

55 

43 

53 

64-4 

75 

79 

74-3 

66-8 

57-3 

47-2 

40-8 


1325.       1836. 

34-e?»  33'^ 


39 

50 

55 

W-4 

73-6 

80 

76*4 

05-7 

80 

41-8 

33 


41 

49-6 

57-8 

68 

73-3 

74-8 

72-9 

68*9 

56*8 

44 

31*2 


1K?7. 

25* 

43-9 

46 

59 

&4-5 

ne 

76-8 

75 

C7-2 

5C 

43 

44 


Ifraa. 

33 -r  36-^ 

39-8   3d*ao 


8 
6 


47*  1 

54*7 

G5-4 

73*8 

77-6 

74-8 

67-1 

57  5 

44*2 

38  T 


42-01 
47-61 
55-« 
59  36 
62-Sfr 
62-9U 
57'7B 
5«M9 
42  40 
38  71 


Mean  of  thelj^.g      g^        ^g.^    5^.5    ^g.^    50,5 

lear    .     •  J 


Place. 

Richmond 
London  • 


Winter. 
Dee.  ti)  Feb. 

37-2'* 

38-22 


Spring. 
MardktoMay. 

55-7° 

48-34 


Jmne  to  Aujc. 
75  ^^^ 
61-74 


56y 

50-2tf 


The  winter  in  London  is  more  temperate  by  one  d^^crcr 
while  the  summer  is  less  hot  by  13J  degrees.'  The  diffi?r- 
encc  in  latitude  between  the  two  places  amGi:.-i*s  t: 
13»  58'. 

Though  the  number  of  rainy  dap  is  less  in  this  rer--^ 
than  in  England,  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  i- 
much  greater.  Accoitling  to  Jefferson  the  anr^ 
quantity  of  rain  at  Williamsburg  amounts  to  47'lM  inohw 
whilst  at  London  it  does  not  exceed  24- 10  inches.  W:*- 
liamsburg  is  nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond.  The  mer 
annual  temperature  at  Williamsburg  is  57*  21*. 

The  prevailing  wind  all  the  year  round  is  the  sotitb- 
west :  but  in  autumn  and  wintcr'thc  wind  blows  freqwentiT 
from  the  noith-west,  north,  and  north-cast,  So-uth?r 
winds  are  rare,  aiid  those  from  the  south-east  are  nr 
fretjuent.  The  southern  winds  arc  attende<l  by  wann^ 
moisture,  and  hazy  weather ;  those  fmm  the  north  tad 
north-west  bring  cold  and  clear  weather.  Tlie  change :: 
the  wind  produces  sudden  changes  in  the  tempen'urt 
Jetrei-son  states  that  the  thermometer,  on  one  occajir:. 
descended  45  degrees  in  thirteen  hours,  from  92'  to  ir. 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  the  wind. 

2.  TAr  Upper  Shpe  of  th^  Atlantic  extends  from  thi 
western  limit  of  the  Maritime  Slope  to  the  Blue  Rid?*, 
which  travei-ses  Virginia  for  2C0  miles,  in  a  direction  froa 
south-west  to  north-east,  and,  except  where  it  ib  crua^ed  ^ 
the  James  River  and  Roanoke,  is  a  continuous  raoD* 
From  the  base  of  the  ridge  the  country  descends  to  tb 
falls  of  the  rivers  in  an  incHned  plain.  Where  the  fal 
occur,  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  across  the  state,  rising  froa 
100  to  200  feet  above  their  base,  which  in  most  place*  s 
about  100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  tliis  ridge  t^• 
rise  of  the  countiy  towards  the  mountains  is  continual  t.: 
irregular.  Its  general  level,  where  it  joins  the  moun'ii*-. 
is  from  500  to  0(X)  feet  above  the  sea:  Lynchburg  on  tV. 
James  River  is  500  feet  above  it.  The  surface  of  tha 
region  presents  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hi!!*, 
it  generally  extends  in  undulating  plains,  which  in  ar.j 
places  have  a  gentle  acclivity,  but  in  others  are  broki?. 
and  uneven,  and  between  these  plains  are  the  dn.70: 
depressions,  in  which  the  rivers  run.  The  hills  h?-. 
from  300  to  500  feet  above  their  bases.  Their  >lti-^ 
are  generalU-  not  steep,  but  the  soil  is  ^o^ueti^le^  rock}, 
and  not  fit  for  cultivation.  They  are  goneiallv  overirov" 
with  trees,  such  as  a&h,  beech,  elm,  hiekor\',  cfiostnut,  C4i. 
and  hemlock.  Tlie  soil  of  the  higher  grounds  between  'fc? 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  has  in  general  a  moderate  decree  p' 
fertility,  as  gravel  or  sand  is  predominant,  and  only  a  ft' 
tracts  of  moderate  extent  have  a  large  proportion  of  clr 
or  loam  mixed  with  the  gravel.  Tlie  cultivatvd  t*if*'- 
yield  moderate  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco.  irJ 
oat?,  and  also  rye  and  buckwheat.  The  orchard>  ar. 
extensive,  and  all  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  for^-^oir^ 
region  succeed,  except  pomegranates  and  almonds.  Tht 
forots,  whicli  btill  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  >urtaiV, 
are  comj)ii>ed  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  maple,  loirwooJ.  a.*?: 
especially  •"allow  pine.  The  bottoms  along  the  wale?- 
courp  -reatly  in  width,  and  are  extensive  a!os^ 

the  that  of  the  James  River  is  in  u'^vurj 

fr'  miles  wide,  and  extends  from  Richir.o»J 
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chburg  125  miles.  These  bottoms  are  from  1(X)  to 
t  below  the  general  level  oi"  the  adjacent  high 
s,  and  the  slopes  ^vhii'h  enclose  them  are 
steep  and  bold.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is 
lly  excellent,  and  produces  goo<l  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats,  and  the  best  sort  of  tobacco,  which 
?nsively  cultivated.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to 
jat  extent,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Roanoke, 
all  the  cotton  exported  from  Virginia  is  from 
itrict. 

hills  which  aie  dispersed  over  this  rej^ion  are 
1,  and  do  not  range  themselves  in  a  certain  direc- 
:cept  towards  the  south,  where  they  are  more  tre- 
ancl  where  they  commonly  lie  in  the  direction  of 
tercourses  from  west  to  east.  But  there  extends 
e  whole  width  of  the  state  a  series  of  hills  and  short 
nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Dlue  Hidgc,  and  at  a 
e  of  from  15  to  30  miles  east  of  it.  This  hilly  tract 
nee:*  in  North  Carolina,  cntera  Virginia  some  miles 
8()*  W.  lonsf.,  is  traveraed  by  the  Roanoke  below 
',  and  nms  from  this  point  to  Lynchburg  on  the 
River.  Lynchburj^  is  built  in  the  mountain-gap  by 
the  river  passes  the  ridge.  Thus  far  this  ridge 
i  only  of  isolated  hills  and  short  ranges,  and  boars 
?ral  name.  But  north  of  James  Uiver,  which  for 
lan  30  miles  flows  alonirits  eastern  base,  it  is  called 
th-West  Mountain.  It  continues  from  the  James 
a  the  same  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamun- 
l  North  Anna,  is  traversed  !iy  the  up]>or  branches 
Rappahannoc  aiiove  their  coiifluenee,  and  teruii- 
n  the  banks  of  thi'  Potomac,  about  12  miles  ])e!uw 
s  Kerr}*.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  it  is 
he  Bull  Run  and  Kittoctan  .Mountains.  This  chain 
3ni  300  to  (j(K)  or  700  feet  above  its  hasi-,  wliich  is 
iOO  feet  above  the  «.i'a-le\el.  The  iiills  are  euvt'red 
)rests,  cnnsi.stincj  of  o:ik,  hickory,  green  mai)lc, 
ind  yellow  po])lar,  black  and  wiiite  walnut,  ash, 
-S  dogwood,  chestnut,  and  eliestnut-oak.  The  long 
which  extends  between  these  hills  and  the  Blue 
is  in  gcneriil  hilly;  for  several  offsets  of  the  Blue 
idvanee  into  it  from  5  to  10  miles  from  the  rauiri.-, 
lIso  contains  many  isolated  hills.  The  soil  is  nuieh 
rtile  than  U)  the  east  of  this  i-idge.  There  are  eom- 
ily  very  few  places  covered  with  a  barren  sand  or 

It  geneially  consists  of  a  good  mould  hing  on  a 
:umof  red  clay,  which  also  constitutes  the  princii)al 
mt  of  the  upper  soil.  In  the  nortlu-in  district  it  is 
and  contains  a  good  proportion  of  sand  or  i,'ra\el. 
ncipal  objects  of  agriculture  are  Inchancorn,  \^heat, 
s,  and  potatoes.  In  the  southern  districts  much 
»  is  grown,  and  hemp  in  several  places.  The  or- 
yield  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  j)lums.  quinets  and 

The  general  level  of  thi'*  valley  is  from  500  to 
it  above  the  sea,  except  tovrards  the  north,  where 
rer. 

Iiave  no  exact  miteorologieal  observations  made  in 
ion.  It  is  stated  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
three  to  six  deirrees  lov.crthan  in  the  maritime 
otherwise  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  dif- 
betweeu  these  two  resrions.  It  is  only  obscM'ved, 
e  climate,  thoujxh  equally  hot  in  summer,  is  more 
,  and  that  this  reicion  suffers  less  from  droughts 
e  countries  alouic  the  coa^t. 

he  M'mutain-rcirinn  (ifthr  Ap}infiichiaitfi  lies  west  of 
per  region  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.     Its  eaMern  limit 
marked  on  o\u-  maps  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  that  is 
case  with  the  weMorn'l.uundary.  probably  because 
.side  several  offsets  of  the  mounUiin.s  extend  north- 
to  the  hilly  reiric»n  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha.     It 
)wever  be 'deliiied   as  running  from  the   southerii 
ry  of  the  slate  \\\\mz  the  (I'umberland  Mountains 
boundary  line  to  tlie  Biir  Sandy  River.     From  the 
A  this  liver  it   extends  in  a  direction  east-noi th- 
rows O  real  (-horry-Pond  Mountain  to  Sewell  Mount 
Greenbrier  Ridge.  From  the  teimination  of  Oreen- 


through  it  near  3J'  20  N.  ha.  Fast  of  (Mioat  River 
gc  continues  in  the  same  direction  until  it  I'nter^ 
Ivania.  \\here  it  i^ue?.  by  tlu^  name  (if  the  Laurel 
The  extensive  regio.i  enclosed  by  this  line  and  the 


Blue  Ridge  is  widest  in  the  southern  part ;  for  between  the 
southern  "^boundary  of  the  state  and  37*  23'  N.  hit.  it  ex- 
tends 150  miles  east  and  west,  but  north  of  that  parallel  it 
hanlly  ever  exceeds  or  falls  much  short  of  90  miles. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  at  least  that  portion  of 
them  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac  River,  are  a  moun- 
tain-system belonging  to  the  limestone  formation,  and  may, 
as  to  structure,  be  compared  with  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  Appalachians  are  like  a 
huge  embankment  raised  by  nature  to  separate  two  in- 
cliiied  planes,  which  slope  from  its  base  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  that  on  the  east  towai-ds  the  south-east  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  that  on  the  west  towards  the  north-w  est  and 
the  Ohio.  The  upper  level  of  this  embankment,  which  is 
nearly  100  miles  wide,  does  not  appear  to  be  less  than 
1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity towards  the  Potomac,  and  at  a  few  places  where 
the  rivers  which  collect  the  watei-s  that  originate  in 
this  region  have  excavated  deep  beds  at  the  points  where 
they  escape  from  the  mountain-system.  A  great  portion 
of  the  upper  level  however  rises  to  a  much  higher  eleva- 
tion. Many  lidges,  from  1000  to  21MX)  feet  above  the  ge- 
neral level, 'tra.verse  it  longitudinally.  In  some  parts  eight 
or  ten  of  such  ridges  are  laid  down  on  the  maps;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  course  of  the  rivci-s,  their  number 
must  be  still  jrreater.  These  ridges  in  general  run  parallel 
to  one  another,  at  least  for  a  gieat  distance,  until  they 
unite.  But  as  these  junctions  do  not  take  place  between 
all  the  ridges  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  fre- 
quently at  considerable  distances  fiom  one  another,  the 
transvei*se  ridges  which  are  formed  by  these  junctions  do 
not  run  in  straight  lines  acro.^s  the  mountain-system,  but 
in  ii regular  linos.  The  elevation  of  these  ridges  above 
Ihoir  common  level  varies.  If  we  except  the  mo^t  nurlhern 
tract,  ncnrthe  cour?e  of  the  Potomac,  v/liere  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  considerably  depressed,  we  find  that  the  smallest  ele- 
vation which  is  known  Occurs  at  RockfishOap, adejnession 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,we.«it  of  the  university  of  Virginia  !  north 
of  liS-*  X.  lat.;,  which  is  travel sed  by  a  road  leading  from 
C  Charlottesville  to  Staunton.  The  highest  level  of  this  road  is 
only  12(jO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  prob{d)ly  not  more  than 
CKK)  feet  above  the  country  lying  ea?>t  of  it.  and  hardly  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  plain  of  Staunton,  wliich  extends 
west  of  it :  Staunton  itself  is  1 152  feet  abo\e  the  sea.  Tt«e 
mo-.t  eh'vated  jioints  are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  whieli 
occur  in  the  Blue  Ridge  near  37'' 35' N.  lat.,  and  v.  ho.se 
highest  sunnnit  is  42(J()  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  AVhile 
Top  .Mountains,  .situaad  near  the  place  where  the  three 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tenessee  are  con- 
tiguous, and  whose  highest  summit  is  supposed  to  rise 
above  tile  peaks  of  Otter.  These  however  are  single  sum- 
mits, which  are  not  frequent  iu  this  mountain-system,  as 
the  upper  edges  of  the  lidges  extend  in  nearly  straight 
lines,  which  at  certain  distances,  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
miles,  are  broken  by  narrow  depressions,  through  which 
gaps  the  roads  run  by  whicfi  the  valleys  below  the  moun- 
tains arc  coimected.  The  general  elevation  of  the  ridges 
seems  to  vary  between  25(K)  and  IJO(X)  feet,  except  towards 
the  banks  of'  the  Potomac,  where  it  sinks  to  between  1400 
and  KKH.)  feet  above  the  sea.  All  these  ridges  however 
are  narrow,  their  bases  in  t^eneral  not  oi-cupying  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  in  widih,  except  where  two  ridijes 
join  and  form  a  small  mountain-knot.  They  \w\\>\  alsv)  be 
very  narrow,  if  it  bo  true,  a*  it  i^  >,tated.  that  these  lidges 
fill  up  only  one-thiid  of  the  surface  of  the  region,  and  that 
two-tliirds'are  occupied  by  the  intervening  valleys. 

h\  reviewing  thi>  e\teiisive  region  we  betrin  from  the 
south:  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  south  oVS!'*  N.  lat.  is 
difiiued  by  the  upper  brauehes  of  the  Tenessee  River. 
There  are'  here  lour  large  parallel  ridges,  besides  several 
smaller  ones :  they  are  called,  from  west  to  east,  the  Cum- 
berland ."Mountains,  Clinch  Mountains,  Iron  Mountains, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge.  About  five  miles  north  of  37^  the 
two  first-named  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge, 
running  wi'ht  and  east,  caHed  the  (Jreat  Ass  Mountains. 
B\  tins' ridge  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  are  se- 
jiarated  from  those  of  the  Cliiu-li.  an  upper  branch  of  the 
^ene^see.  Tlio  continuation  i»f  the  transvei-se  lidge  runs 
fiom  north  to  south  near  SI'  l.V  W.  \im\r.,  between  Clinch 
Mountains  and  Iron  Muuntains,  and  Ijetween  the  la>t-men- 
tioned  chain  and  Blue  Rid^re  from  uorth-ea.st  to  sonth- 
we.^t.  The  la>l-nauieil  transverse  ridge  separates  the  wa- 
ters wliicli  flow  into  the  Kanawha  from  those  which  form 
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the  Holstoii  lliver,  an  affluent  of  the  Tenessce.  This 
siiction  of  the  mountain-region  appeai-s  to  be  more  favoured 
by  nature  than  any  other.  The  valleys  are  rather  wide, 
and  the  soil  is  black  and  of  the  best  quality.  Cultivation 
is  successfully  carried  on  nearly  to  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  the  valleys.  This  circumstance,  united  to  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  so  gentle,  and  uninterrupted 
by  rapids  and  falls,  as  to  offer  an  easy  navigation  by  boats 
during  the  freshets,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  valleys  must  be  below  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  mountains  enclosing  them  are  steep,  but  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  large  forest-trees,  such  as  chest- 
nut, beech,  walnut,  elm,  black  and  white  oak,  maple,  ash, 
poplar,  and  buck-eye.  The  principal  articles  of  cultivation 
are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The 
orchards  are  generally  planted  with  a])ple  and  peach  trees 
and  vines,  this  being  one  of  the  best  grape  countries  in 
Virginia.  On  the  mountains  are  good  pastures,  and  many 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  reared. 

North-east  of  this  section  lies  that  which  is  drained  by 
the  Kanawha.  It  is  also  traversed  by  four  larger  ridges,  of 
which  the  two  most  southern  preserve  the  names  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Iron  Mountains ;  but  the  continuation  of  the 
Clinch  Mountains  is  calknl  Walker's  Mountains  west  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  east  of  the  river  Peter's  Mountains.  The 
most  northern  ridge  is  called  Great  Flat  Top,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Ass  Mountains.  A  transvei-se  ridge 
running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near  80**  15'  W.  long, 
connects  Peter's  Mountains  with  the  Iron  Mountains,  and 
these  with  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  separates  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Kanawha  from  those  of^  the  Roanoke  and  James 
River.  This  section  is  probably  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  mountain-system  south  of  the  Potomac,  for  at 
the  place  where  the  Kanawha  is  joined  by  the  Greenbrier 
River  its  surface  is  1333  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the  river 
reaches  it  after  a  course  of  above  120  miles,  those  parts  of 
the  region  which  lie  near  the  sources  of  its  numerous  af- 
fluents must  rise  to  at  least  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
This  supposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  great  rapidity  of 
tfie  river,  which  cannot  be  navigated  even  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  there  are  few  places  where  it  can  be  passed  by 
a  ferry.  The  river  runs  sometimes  for  many  miles  between 
high  rocks  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge.  In  other  places  level  tracts  of  some  extent  are 
found  near  the  banks,  but  they  do  not  constitute  what 
is  called  a  river  bottom,  being  many  feet  elevated 
above  its  level  in  the  time  of  the  freshets.  They  are 
hardly  ever  half  a  mile  wide.  These  are  the  only  tracts 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  on  which  considerable 
quantities  of  maize,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised. 
The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  tall  trees. 

All  the  waters  collected  in  the  two  sections  already 
described  run  off  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Tenessee  and  Great 
Kanawha  rivers,  but  fai-ther  north  the  greater  part  of  the 
drainage  flows  into  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  watershed  between  these  rivers  and  those  which  run 
to  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  a  continuous  ridge,  which  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanawha  is  called  Peter's  Mountain,  but 
farther  north  is  known  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It 
nms  north-eaat  until,  approaching  the  boundary-line  of 
Maryland  and  the  source  of  the  Potomac,  it  turns  to 
the  west  of  north,  and  entei-s  Maryland.  Tliis  northern 
extremity  of  the  ridge  in  Virp^inia  is  called  the  Backbone 
Mountains.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  do  not  constitute 
the  western  edge  of  the  mountain-system,  which  lies  be- 
tween 15  and  25  miles  faither  west,  and  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  which,  from  south  to  north,  bears  three  names, 
Greenbrier  Mountains,  Laurel  Range,  and  Laurel  Hills. 
Tlie  v.aters  collected  between  this  ridge  and  the  Alle- 
ghany^ Mountains  join  the  Ohio  by  the  channels  of  the 
two  Ivanawhas  and  the  Monongahela.  Tlie  wide  space 
cast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  tmversed  in  all  its  length  by  a  chain,  which 
towards  its  southern  extremity  is  interrupted  hy  the  James 
River,  but  farther  north  continues  without  interruption 
until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  east  of 
tlK'  mouth  of  the  south  branch  of  that  river,  at  a  place 
which  is  nearly  e(iually  distant  from  the  termination  of  the 
Bhie  Ridge  on  the  east,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at 
the  source  of  the  Potomac  on  the  west.  Tlie  ridge  just  men- 
tioned beai-s  different  names,  but  is  best  known  by  th^^t  of 
North  Mountain ;  othei*s  call  it  th^^  ^     ^  Kittatinnv 

A  trangvene  ridge  unites  the  /  lloi 


Kittatinnv  Chain  between  38*30' and  38*30' N.  lal..runiuvf 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  another  transverse  ndf-. 
joins  the  last-mentioned  chain  to  the  Blue  Rid^e,  ninur.£ 
nearly  north  and  south,  between  38*  20'  and  38^  N.  hi. 
These  two  ridges  separate  the  waters  of  the  James  Rivtf 
from  those  of  the  Potomac.  The  Roanoke  (hainb  only  i 
small  portion  cf  the  southern  part,  and  the  valley  ^hict 
it  drains  is,  at  its  lowest  level,  probably  more  than  900  frt 
above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Salem  being  at  an  elevalioQfi 
lOOC  feet.  The  larger  part  of  this  section  is  drained  fcv 
the  upper  branches  of  the  James  River.  Where  this  rivr: 
issues  from  the  mountains  the  valley  is  probably  7U0  firt* 
above  tlie  sea,  Pattonsburg  being  806,  and  the  mouth  « 
Craig's  Creek  925  feet  above  it.  But  farther  wesi  the 
country  rises  more  rapidly,  as  the  source  of  Craig**  <  mi 
is  2498  feet  and  the  warm  springs  on  Low  Pasture  Rivt: 
1782  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  districts  of  thi>  mc- 
tion  are  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  rising  from  30O  L 
500  feet  above  their  base,  but  between  them  along  the  li.'St 
rivers  are  valleys  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  where  xsait*. 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  ax 
hemp  are  grown.  But  they  are  better  adapted  for  psat  jre 
and  live  stock,  with  butter  and  wool,  constitute  the  pr.rk'- 
pal  articles  for  the  market.  Those  parts  of  this  Mvti/. 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Ridge  have  wider  \alii-;t 
and  an  equally  good  soil,  which  pro<Iuces  abundant  tiC^y* 
of  maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Tliere  are  also  exter.iikr 
orchards,  which  produce  apples  and  peaches  of  py^d 
quality. 

The  northern  section  of  the  mountain-region,  cr  tbi: 
which  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Potomac  in  Vl- 
gmia,  is  divided  by  the  Kittatinny  Chain  into  two  natm. 
divisions,  which  gradually  lower  as  they  proceed  ire 
south  to  north.  That  division  of  it  which  is  enc]oM*d  t. 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Kittatinny  Chain  ir 
the  west,  may  be  called  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoah,  u 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  drained  by  that  river  and  iti  aCa- 
ents.  Harper's  Ferr}',  which  occupies  the  lowest  point  :i 
this  basin,  is  only  182  feet  above  highwater  mark,  vol*)* 
Shenandoah  Falls,  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  rivrr.  k^ 
225  feet.  This  shows  how  much  the  surface  of  this  bas: 
sinks  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  btn»'- 
of  this  river  it  gradually  rises  to  the  head-riven  of  il-. 
Shenandoah,  where  it  is  probably  1200  feet  above  the  mi 
as  the  town  of  Staunton  is  1152  feet  above  it.  The  tlc: 
southern  and  most  elevated  portion  of  this  basin  is  \h 
most  level  tract  within  the  mountain-range,  and  mark 
called  the  plain  of  Staunton.  It  extends  about  dO  milfr 
in  length  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  38*  in 
38^  30' N.  lat.,  and  may  be  about  10  miles  or  more  across.  T» 
surface  is  far  from  being  level,  as  it  presents  a  succen''- 
of  rising  ground  and  declivities,  and  is  in  some  plsrfr 
hilly,  but  it  is  not,  like  all  other  sections  of  the  mouDttie- 
region,  traversed  by  continuous  and  steep  mountain-ri<U:ev 
The  soil  is  in  most  parts  stoney,  but,  consisting  almost  t: 
tirelv  of  limestone,  it  is  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  sfr. 
on  the  river  bottoms  it  exhibits  a  considerable  degm  i : 
fertility.  Tlie  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  oats  ir 
tolerably  abundant.  But  as  the  colder  climate  of  tli? 
region  lavours  the  growth  of  grasses,  the  inhabitants  haw 
lately  paid  more  attention  to  the  dairies  and  reariiur  ^' 
domestic  animals,  so  that  live  stock,  with  bacon,  beef.  inJ 
butter,  are  sent  to  the  eastern  regions.  Xortli  of  the  p'iii3 
of  Staunton  the  tnie  chaiiicter  of  the  Appalaches  re-af- 
pears.  Between  38°  30'  and  3D"  W  N.  lat.  the  w  liole spfct 
between  the  two  principal  ranges  is  filled  up  by  several  t\t- 
vated  ridges,  with  their  intervening  valleys.  These  riiirt* 
rise  as  high  as  the  Blue  Ridge  and  run  parallel  to  it.  The 
valleys  contain  the  best  description  of  lime»»tone-!aiid.  v- 
are  from  two  to  three  miles  wide.  They  produce  the  a3 
articles  which  are  grown  in  the  plain  of  Staunton,  ir- 
cultivation  extends  at  some  places  over  the  lower  dechv- 
ties  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  the  ridges  west  of  it  are  u:-'- 
for  cultivation.  The  low  tracts  along  the  rivers  are  ttn 
fertile,  but  mostly  used  as  grass-lands,  for  here  too  tt?t 
rearing  of  cattle  is  more  profitable  than  the  ciiltivatior.  v* 
grain.  The  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  oak.  jw.. 
hickory,  and  chestnut.  Tlie  mountain-ridges  which  »n- 
verse  the  central  basin  of  the  Shenandoah  extend  ni.i': 
wni-d  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  spread  o^:* 
the  western  districts,  which  contain  only  narrow  \alitTi 
between  high  ridges,  so  that  this  tract  is  better  adapteJ  Uf 

•ture  than  cultivation.    But  m  the  ip«G«  betwtca  thw 
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*6  and  the  Blue  Uidge  widens  considerably  north  of 
.(y.  a  plain  occurs  here,  which  extends  to  the  banks  of 
Potomac.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  in  some  parts 
,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not  too  steep  for  culti- 
in,  and  the  soil  is  rather  feitile,  being  what  is  called 
itone-land  of  the  best  description.  Wheat,  rye,  maize, 
tobacco  are  extensively  p^rown.  Tlie  cultivation  of 
«s  is  also  carrii*d  on  to  some  extent,  and  the  orchards 
uimerous.  This  tract  is  considered  the  most  fertile 
tr)'  in  Virginia,  and  is  very  populous ;  the  county  of 
irson  contains  64  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
le  basin  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  or  the  countrj' between 
Kittatinny  Chain  on  the  west  and  the  Alleghany 
nlains  on  the  east,  may  be  considered  as  a  terrace 
derably  elevated  above  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoah, 
surface  of  tlie  Potomac  liver  opposite  Cumberland  is 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  number  indicates  the 
ition  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin.  We  have  no 
to  show  the  rise  of  the  country  as  it  proceeds  south- 
,  but  we  think  that  Moorefield,  which  is  built  at  the 
uence  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  south  branch  of 
'otomac,  can  hardly  be  less  than  lOUU  feet  above  the 
evel,  and  the  countries  in  which  these  two  rivers 
nate  may  attain  an  elevation  of  2()00  feet.  The  whole 
I  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  several  ridges,  which 
py  its  surface  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  nar- 
valleys  between  them.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
r  poor  or  of  indifferent  quality,  much  inferior  to  that 
le  valle>'s  in  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoah,  except  a 
tract  of  bottom  ground  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
mac,  which  is  said  to  have  vielded  for  thiiiy  successive 

good  crops  of  maize.  As  the  climate  is  cold  the 
(  ao  not  always  succeed,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants 
turned  their  attention  more  to  the  rearing  and  fatten- 
f  cattle  and  keeping  of  other  domestic  animals,  especi- 
•heep.  But  in  the  countrv  which  approaches  the  north 
2h  of  the  Potomac  cultivation  is  more  attended  to. 
e  docs  not  succeed  well.  The  other  grains  however, 
flax  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  Fmit-trees  arc  scarce, 
the  exception  of  apj)les  and  cherries.  The  vegetables 
isively  grown  in  this  basin  and  that  of  the  Shenan- 

river  are  peas,  French  and  horse  beans,  parsnips. 
Is,  onions,  sweet  and  common  potatoes,  lettuce,  and 
ages.  A  srreat  part  of  the  low  lands  and  the  slopes 
le  mountains  are  still  in  their  natural  state,  being 
red  with  forests.     On  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 

elevated  portit)ns  of  the  slopes  are  cedai*s,  and  pitch, 
'e,  and  white  pines  :  in  some  places  these  trees  have 
led  their  full  growth,  but  in  others  they  are  stunted. 
less  elevated  grounds  are  overgrown  with  oak,  beech, 
black  walnut,  and  hickory  ;  and  on  the  low  grounds 
^  the  banks  of  tl;c  rivers,  which  are  subject  to  be  in- 
ted  during  the  fresliets,  the  woods  consist  mostly  of 
nore-trees,  plane-trees,  and  red  or  water  maple, 
at  portion  of  the  mountain-region  which  lies  west  of 
k.ileghany  Mountains  contains  the  basin  of  the  Green- 
River,  an  affluent  of  tln^  Great  Kanawha,  and  the  upper 

of  the  iSIononsrahela  River.  The  valley  of  the  Green- 
is  nearly  80  miles  lone,  extending  between  38* 35' and 
.V  N.  lat.  Its  lowest  point,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
nbrier  River  with  the  Kanawha,  is  l;i33  feet  above  the 
evel ;  and  from  this  point  the  country  rises  continually 
e  source  of  the  river,  where  the  countrv  must  be  more 
aOOOfeet  above  the  sea.  Its  most  elevated  portion  is 
■n,  even  alonij  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  affords  onlv 
ferent  pastnre-c:round  for  catile  and  sheep  ;  but  lower 
I  the  valley  increases  in  widtii  and  the  soil  is  more 
111,  and  in  this  part  eulti\ation  is  carried  on  to  some 
it.  The  piincipal  articles  which  are  cultivated  are 
e,  oats,  and  buckwlieat :  cattle  are  ratlu-r  numerous, 
upper  basiu  of  the  Moiioni^ahela,  lying  between  the 
jhany  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Laurel  Ridu^e 
fie  west,  is  evidently  much  elevated  above  the  s<*a- 
;  but  wc  have  no  data  to  determine  this  point  more 
sely.  The  eastern  portion  is  drained  by  tive  or  six 
I  rivci"s,  which  by  their  union  form  Cheat  River,  an  : 
r  branch  of  the  Mononijahela:  it  is  an  elevated  table- 
whose  surface  is  Jistinguishi-d  ])y  exten>ive  prairies, 
jnsiderable  ptjrtions  oi  it  are  quite  free  from  timber 
covered  with  gra^s.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  find 
ire  on  the.^o  natural  meadows.  The  wcateni  district, 
lat  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  I-Aurel  Ridge,  is  a 
y,  called  Tyirart's  Valley.  It  ia  about  30  miles  long 
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and  two  wide,  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  settled. 
It  produces  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  several  vetretables 
in  abundance :  clover  and  timothy  are  extensively  grown, 
and  cattle  are  numerous.  Tlie  mountains  surrounding  the 
valley  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber—oak.  poplar, 
cherry,  pine,  fir,  red  cedar,  &c. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  climate  must  greatly  vary  in  the 
mountain-region,  which  in  some  parts  rises  to  ^X)  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  others  hardly  attains  an  elevation  of 
300  feet.  W'e  are  however  unable  to  form  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  it  for  want  of  obser>'ations.  W^e  are  only  informed 
that  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  in  the  countries  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  that  they  generally  last  three  months 
without  interruption.  The  vegetation  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  is  usually  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the 
west  side  ;  but  the  air  is  never  so  hot  on  the  west  side  as 
to  dry  up  the  grass  during  the  summer  months,  which  is 
the  case  in  the  countries  cast  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
mountain-reffion  is  however  more  subject  to  droughts  than 
the  Upper  Slope  of  the  Atlantic,  though  less  so  thrfn  the 
Maritime  Region. 

4.  The  Hilly  Rcf!;ion  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  compre- 
hends the  north-western  portion  of  the  state,  or  that  which 
is  enclosed  by  the  north-west  limit  of  the  Mountain-Re&:ion, 
the  Sandy  River  and  the  Ohio,  and  the  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  region  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  level  of  the  Ohio, 
which  runs  along  the  lowest  portion  of  it.  The  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver  River  in  Pennsylvania,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  boundary-line  of  Virginia,  is  694  feet,  and  that  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  481  feet,  above  the  sea.  We  have  no 
data  to  determine  its  elevation  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Mountain- 
Region,  except  the  fact  that  the  Kanawha,  where  it  issues 
from  it.  is  about  13*XJ  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  level  of 
the  rivers,  if  they  were  known,  would  give  a  very  vague 
idea  of  the  general  level  of  the  country,  as  that  is  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  river-beds. 

The  most  southern  portion  of  this  region  is  the  most 
elevated,  and  the  surface  is  mountainous.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  from  the  hilly  section,  whicn  is  north 
of  it,  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  where  that  stream  is  cut  by  38'»  N.  lat.,  and  running 
thence  to  a  point  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  a  little 
above  the  salt-works,  whence  it  continues  in  the  same  direc 
tiou  to  the  salt-works  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  it 
turns  eastward,  and  joins  the  Laurel  Ridge  west  of  Beverly, 
in  Tygart's  Valley.  The  whole  country  south  of  this  line 
consists  of  high  masses  of  rocks,  which  generally  rise  to 
the  elevation  of  mountain-ridges.  These  ridges  are  united 
to  the  western  edge  of  the  Mountain-Region  at  light 
angles,  as  they  generally  extend  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. They  fill  uj)  all  the  spaces  between  the  rivers,  so 
that  there  are  no  bottoms  along  their  courses,  except  a  few 
small  tracts  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  rocks, 
which  are  generally  contiguous  to  the  banks,  rise  to  500 
feet  and  more,  and  in  many  places  with  a  nearly  perpendicular 
acclivity.  Where  the  acclivity  is  not  too  steep  the  moun 
tains  are  covered  with  soil,  and  along  the  watercourses 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  in  many  parts  the  rocks  are 
bare.  At  some  distance  from  the  watercourses  the  high 
grounds  present  a  hilly  surface,  usually  covered  with  low 
hushes  or  stunted  trees.  There  are  onlv  a  few  tracts  of 
moderate  extent,  on  which  maize,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
grown  :  and  the  pastures  which  the  higher  grounds  afford 
are  too  poor  for  cattle.  The  inhabitants  obtain  their  live- 
lihood partly  by  taking  lumber  to  the  lower  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  reij:ion  is  only  hilly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  north-eastern  country,  where  some  short 
raneres  of  mountains  occur.  The  hills  rise  from  1300  to  500 
feet  above  the  river  bottoms,  «j:enerally  with  a  ccntle  accli- 
vity, though  in  many  places  they  are  steep.  The  bottoms 
differ  jrreatly  in  width.  Alonar  the  smaller  rivers  they 
are  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  whilst  alontr  the  Kta- 
nawha  and  the  Ohio  they  vary  between  one  and  two  miles 
in  width.  In  most  parts  they  have  a  considerable  deK:ree  of 
feriility,  but  the  higher  grounds  differ  c:rcatlyin  this  point. 
Tlie  least  feilile  pait  is  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  the  (treat  Kanawha,  where  the  hills 
which  form  the  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  consist 
of  sandstone,  rise  with  asteey  acclivity,  and  have  flat  tops 
covered  with  low  bushes.  They  are  not  cultivated,  and 
not  even  available  as  pasture-ground  for  sheep.  In  the 
depressions  between  the  hiils  the  soil  is  also  poor.     The 
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botlom  of  Ihe  Great  Kanawha  has  many  very  fertile  tractB, 
and  in  (feneral  it  yields  good  crops  of  maiie,  whrat,  rye, 
oats,  and  potaloes.  The  hills  which  enclose  the  bottoms  of 
this  liver  and  those  of  its  affluents  contain  larve  trees, 
especially  liine,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  laurel,  hemlock, and 
sumach :  the  sumach  attains  here  the  height  of  a  stately 
tr«e.  North  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  country  grows 
better.  It  is  still  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  arc  not 
so  sleep,  and  the  soil  rests  on  limestone,  which  gives  il  a 
greater  dee^e  of  fertility  ;  but  aa  this  part  of  the  country 
has  only  been  settled  within  the  last  filly  years,  cult ival ion 
b  almoat  entirety  limited  to  the  fine  tracts  on  the  river- 
bottoms.  The  higher  erounda  are  overgrown  with  trees  or 
bushes.  The  best  portion  of  this  region  is  the  basiri  of  the 
Monongahela.  Though  the  river-bottoms  ore  not  so  wide 
as  thoiie  of  the  Uhio  or  Great  Knnaivha,  they  are  tery 
fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  tiiwie,  ire, 
oati,  potatoes,  and  vegt^tables.  In  some  places  the  higher 
grounds  rise  into  mountains.  The  most  exIensivG  of  these 
mountains  is  that  called  Chestnut  Ridge,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Laurel  Chain  of  the  Mountain-Region, 
about  10  miles  from  it.  This  ridge  and  a  few  other  moun- 
tains are  steep,  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  in  general 
the  hills  on  the  higher  ground,  though  broken,  have  a 
good  wiil,  nhich  produces  maiie.  rye,  and  oats.  The 
higher  grounds  between  the  Laurel  Chain  and  Chestnut 
Ridge  are  destitute  o(  trees,  but  in  summer  they  are 
covered  with  gra>s.  They  are  better  suited  for  grass  than 
grain,  though  small  quanlitics  of  wheat  and  maize  arc 
grown,  and  the  crops  of  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are  good. 
The  most  northern  part  of  viiginia.  or  that  naiTOw  tract 
uhich  hes  between  the  western  bounderj'-line  of  Pemiayl- 
vania  and  the  Ohio,  resembles  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the   Monongahela,   being   much   broken,  hut   equally 

We  liave  no  informatiou  rcspiecting  the  climate  of  this 
rcgiun.  But  as  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  along  the 
banki  of  the  Ohio  cannot  materially  differ  in  climate  Oom 
ttiHt  part  of  the  stale  of  Ohio  which  is  similarly  situated, 
we  add  here  the  result  of  the  meteorologita!  observations 
made  at  Marietta  in  Ohio,  in  1840.  Maiietla  is  about  550 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

AfeUorologieal  Obtervationt  made  in  Marietta  in  1840. 
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In  comparing  the  mean  temperature  with  that  of  Londoi 
[Vol.  niv.,  p.  110],  it  appears  that  on  the  banks  of  tht 
Ohio,  in  89^  25*  N.  lat.,  the  two  first  and  the  two  last 
months  of  the  year  are  colder  than  at  London  ;  but  that 
Iht^  other  months  ere  warmer,  and  three  months  (.Tune, 
July,  and  Augustl  are  nearly  ten  degrees  warmer.  Tile 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  however  is  only  n 
little  more  than  two  degrees  above  that  of  London.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater,  namelv,  311  inches. 
Dial  of  f.ondon  amixintinff  only  to  24-10.    The  monthly 


range  of  the  thermometer  Is  very  great,  especially  aUct 
the  equinoxes,  where  it  amounts  to  more  than  ft!  Cv 
grees. 

Rivfrs. — Virginia  has  numerous  navigable  ri^vt*.    Ttt/ 
1  originnfe  within  the  Mountain -lie  gion  or  on  Ihij  rar.;-* 
which  loim  the  edges  of  that  region.    The  greater  nunL..     I 
run  east  and  south-east,  and  flow  into  the  Atiantic.    T_- 
others  flow  north  or  north-west  info  the  Ohio.  | 

The  Potomac,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  fMmi  \U     I 
boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The  up^;     I 
branches  of  this  river  arain  the  northern  portion  of  U'l     | 
Mountain-Region.     Its  north  branch,  wliic-n  i>  gemcuj 
called  simply  the  Potomac,  rises  m  that  part  uf  the  Aili- 
ehany  Mountains  which  is  locally  named  the   BajjHu.c.      I 
Mounlain.and  it  runs  with  many  benda  in  a  nui1h-tfa»*  irJ     I 
east  direction  to  its  union  with  the  South  Brancii.    At  ifnj      I 
confluence  the  last-mentioned  river  haa  the  f^teater  toiizsi 
of  water.     It  rises  with  two  branches,   called  tlie  Nu.-1L     | 
Fork  of  South  Branch  and  the  South  Fork  of  Soiilh  Br»C(i..     i 
near  38°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  nearly  100   miles  befoir  .'. 
unites  with  the  north  branch.     The  united  rivtr  psiin 
through  several  ridges  of  the  Mountain-Region  wiln  tu- 
merous  bends,  and  shortly  before  it  issues  f  lom  the  moi-- 
tains  it  is  joined  fi«m  the  south  by  the  Sheiranduah.   T;> 
largerivpr  rises  near  38°  N.  lat.,   and   drains    nearly'.!.       i 
whole  of  the  Mountain-Region  noith  of  that  parailti  i::. 
between  Ihe  Kittalinny  Cliain  and  the   Blue   KidtV.    I 
Horn  130  miles  before  it  Joins  the  Potomac.      Immed.ilt'; 
aller  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Potomac  tinc:ii 
the  Blue  Kidge  by  a  narrow  gap  bounded  by  iffdm,  id 
enters  the  Atlantic  Slope,  through  which  it  ftowsinas-'j-uV 
east  direction  until  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  Gcorg»t;i.i 
Below  tide-water  the  Potomac  loses  the  features  of  aihi; 
in  that  of  a  bay,  which  gradually  widens  as  it  appotiltt 
the   Chesapeake    Bay,  and   where   it   mingles   iti   wi'iC- 
nith  the  Chesapeake  it  is  seven  miles  aiM  a  half  *:d<. 
The  Potomac  may  be  navigated  by  the  largest  veMcli  u 
far  as  Alexandria,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  acdb) 
vessels  drawing  not  more  Ihan  20  feet  water  to  Ihe  Ik!), 
which  are  13  miles  above  Alexandria.    Those  fulls  i»  1' 
miles  in  length,  and  have  a  considerable  drscent:  ibi<: 
the  falls  Ihc  navigation  for  boals  is  much  intenuuteJ,  L.'. 
yet  the  river  is  navigated  as  far  as  Cumberland,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Noiili  and  South  Biant-h.     It  doti  ?..' 
appear  that    the  South  Branch  is  navigated,  hut  tt. 
Sncnandoah  is  navigated  for  six  months  of  the  year  1;. 
small  crall  as  fai  as  Port  Republic,  a  distauce  of  iinj 
100  miles. 

Hie  Rappahannoc  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  '±t 
Blue  Ridge,  with  two  branches  called  the  Hedgeniaa  i^i 
Rapid  Ann,  which  unite  after  a  course  of  about  30  mitir 
Alter  the  union  of  these  streams  the  river  becomes  t.i^.- 
gable,  but  10  miles  farther  down  it  ha:i  aome  fallj,  tx2  • 
short  distance  below  them  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  T.-.- 
dericksburg.  In  approaching  the  sea  it  widens  to  a  nar-u' 
bay,  which  at  its  lower  extremity  is  abuiit  two  m^lti 
across.  It  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  conodeiuii 
burden,  as  it  has  two  fathoms  water  up  to  FrcdeiicliaL^-.;. 
its  coui-se  is  about  IGO  miles. 

York  River  originates  in  the  South-east  Mountain*.  «tih 
two  branches,  Ihe  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony.  Thv  ?;■ 
munkeyruns  about  120  miles  before  it  meets  (he  Mi:- 
lapony,  which  runs  about  100  miles  above  the  place  U 
confluence.  By  their  union  the  York  Rivvr  is  io:iuttl 
which  is  an  ccstuaiy  from  one  lo  three  miles  aerosa.  AiU.~ 
a  course  of  39  miles  it  falls  inio  Chesapeake  Bay.  Hit 
river  is  very  important  foe  navigation.  It  admiti  ihi 
largest  ships  to  Vorktown,  12  miles  from  tlic  sea.  w  here '~ 
forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Up  to  the  union  of  ils  twj 
branches  it  has  a  depth  of  three  lathomi,  and  adaiiis  ciit^' 
ing  vessels.  Though  the  Pamunkey  has  some  ^ulaII  lai:- 
above  Hanover,  it  may  be  navigated  by  boats  lo  its  jur.i- 
tion  with  the  North  Ann  River,  70  miles  from  its  moulhi 
and  the  Mattapony  is  also  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  il.« 
same  extent. 

The  James  River  rises  in  that  part  of  Ihe  Mountain  R.- 
cion  which  lies  between  the  Allegliauy  Monnluina  atii  liii 
Kiltatinny  Chain,  with  two  brancljes,  which  eummini-^ 
near  38-  30'  N.  lal.,  and  run  for  nearly  30  uiilfs  «juthn».-J 
a tul  parallel  lo  one  anolhcr.  They  are  called  JavkmA. 
Kiver  nnd  Cow -Pasture  River.  Jackson's  River.  lu>ii'J 
traversed  a  narrow  gap  between  two  ridges,  turns  ea»!-.i^J 
and  is  joined  by  the  Con-Pasture  River  about  10  imle* :- 
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down.    The  James  River  Ihusfonnccl  runs  with  srreat 
lity  southwaixl  between  hitrh  mountains, and  lurib^  a^ain 
le  east  above  Paltonsbiuir,  at  which  place  it  is  80G 
ibove  the  sea-leveJ,  and  begins  to  be  naviijated.     It 
is  throujj:h  the  Blue  Ridp^e  at  tlie  Baleony  Falls,  which 
de  the  navi{;ation,   but  are  now  avoided  by  a  canal 
t  six  miles  long  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river.     At 
hburt:  the  level  of  the  river  is  oOO  leet  above  the  sea. 
kV  Lynchbura:  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  luns  with 
:  rapidity,    I)ut  is   navifjablc.      Above   Scolsville  it 
'3  the  South-east  ^lountains  and  at  that  place  its 
is  only  255  leet  above  his^h water  mark,  and  at  Co- 
ia,   at  the  mouth   of  the  Rivanna,  only    178   feet, 
fr  down  the  curicnt  of  the  river  is  tijentie  until  it  ap- 
•hes  the  falls  above  Richmond,  where  it  descends  80 
vithin  hix  miles  and  immediately  below  the  falls  it 
s  the  tide-water.     A  canal  connects  the  tide-water 
V  and  the  navi^hle  water  above  the  fails.     Below 
ills  the  river  gradually  widens  and  assumes  the  fea- 
of  a  bay,  and  afUM*  a  course  of  90  miles  farther  it 
es  in  Che^a])eake  Bay.    The  wide  expanse  of  its  mouth 
lb  a  hot  hour  for  vessels  of  any  size,  but  it  is  not  safe 
inter;  this  wide  expanse  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 
;  vessels  may  sail  up  to  James  Town,  more  than  20 
above  Hampton  Roads  :  but  farther  up  there  are  only 
jt  of  water.     Ve^riels  of  250  tons  sail  u})  to  Waiwick, 
f  125  tons  to  Rockets,  a  mile  below  Richmond.  From 
lockets  to  Richmond  tljcre  are  only  seven  feet  water, 
vliolc  len^hof  this  liver,  the  Jackson  River  included, 
i  miles  ;  but  along:  the  bends  it  is  probably  500  miles. 
ara:e^t  of  the  affluents  of  the  James  River  is  the  Ap- 
ttox,  which  ri>es  at  the  base  of  the  South-eajst  Moun-  ! 
and  runs  jd)ont  150  milts.     Al)Out  20  miles  from  its  ' 
ience  with  the  James  it  has  some  falls,  up  to  v.iiiih 
ide-wator  comes.     Nenr  these  falls  is  Petersburtr,  to  ; 
1  town  vessels  diriv.iii'j;  seven  feet  water  may  sail :  and 
avicjatiosi  i.>  cou'inr.cd  above  the  falls  by  the  Upper 
uiatiox  Canal.     Two  others  of  the  affluents  of  Jaiuis 
•  are  na\  i^able.    Tin*  Kivanna,  which  joins  it  fjom  the 
,  was  al'Aa^s  navi^^ablo  for  22  miles  from  its  moulii,  . 
e    phu'u   wlieio    it    pr.  si-s   tlirouirli   the   Soii1h-ea.it  | 
itains;    but  the  ii:ivij::ition  has  lately  been  extended 
icus,  Viil!il:i  one  iiiili.'  and  a  quarter  of  (..'harlot tcsville. 
jther  ra\ij:;*.h!e  a'-Iuent  is  Willis  River,  which  jtiins 
mi'.-s  Ri'. ei"  fi\>in  the  M)uth  a  few  miles  below  the  em-  ' 
nue  of  the  Rivaiuia.     The  Willis  is  a  small  river,  and 
ible-;  latlier  a  canal  than  a  river;  still  il  is  said  to  be 
::bU-  for  25  miles  from  its  mouth, 
iisemond  River,  which  fiov.s  only  15  miles  and  falls 
lampton  Roads,  is  naxisjable  for  vessels  of  a  hundred  ! 
L>  far  as  Suit'olk,  10  miles  froni  its  mouth.  | 

?  Ncttoway  and  Melieriin  riveis  drain  a  larsro  part  of  | 
)untry  soutii  of  the  James  River,  each  of  them  run- 
iboul  100  miles,  ar.il  uniting;,  after  haviiii:!:  entered 
I  Carolina,  to  form  the  Chowan    River.     Ve-x.^el.-*  (»f 
lerable  buplen  may  navii;ate   the  Chowan,  and  sail 
e  MelhMrinto  MurlVioboro,  in  Noitii  Carolina.    The 
ranches  of  the  Chowan  are  i!a\iLral':e  for  boais  in  the 
.■r  pait  of  their  cour>e,  but  not  in  sunnner. 
'  upper  course  of  the  Roanoke  lies  within  Virt,'inia. 
■iver  lises  in  the  Mountain-RoLcioii.  about  2t.)Ui)  feet 
■the  sea-level  ;  but  at  Salem,  about  15  miles  from  its 
.',  it  is  only  loiui  feet  abo\e  it,  which  .-.hi)v.s  that  the 
jfirt  of  its  course  nnist  be  \ery  rapiil.     Alter  havin^f 
J  thiori<;h  the  Blue  Ridice  aiul  the  South-east  Moun- 
ii  b/"comes  naviirable  below  Monroe,  and  nuis  eJi*l- 
-east  with  iniuKious  bends  until  il  cut''!"**  North  Ca- 
.,  v.heie  the  i.avipition  is  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
cataract  at  VvVulen.     Its  lar<jfest  affluent,  the  Dan, 
on  the  eii>t('rn  <ieclivily  of  the    Bine   Ridire,   aiul  ■ 
.  the  ino^t  southern  poition  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.    It  | 
iufable  for  boats  as  far  jus  Danville,  near  which  town  i 
lalls  occur.  I 

.'  Oliio  di\ides  Vir::ci.ua  fn»m  the  state  of  Ohio,  havinij 
•en  ihese  two  states  a  cour.se  of  305  miles.  It  is  na- 
le  all  this  distance  for  vessels  of  thirty  or  foity  tons 
n.  though  there  i.i  a  rapid  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  River,  called  Letart's  Rapids,  o*. er  wiiich 
ver  runs  fur  about  half  a  mile  with  great  velocity; 
is  only  dauijerous  for  persons  who  are  not  aequainted 
:lu'  navii^atiou  of  the  river.  The  vessels  which  £jene- 
naviirate  the  liver  cannot  u'O  up  to  Pittsburg  in  Peim- 
lia  in  bummer,  when  the  water  is  low,  but  only  to 


Whecliufi:  in  Virginia;  and  this  circumstance  has  lately 
much  incre»Lsed  the  population  of  Wheelint;. 


oriu^inate  within  the  Mountain  Ref^ion  in  the  deenbiier 
Ridice  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  and  the  West  Fork 
in  the  hilly  region  west  of  the  laurel  j\Iouutains.  The 
West  Fork  and  the  Tygart's  Valley  River  unite  in  Virginia, 
but  the  Cheat  River  joins  them  In  Pennsylvania.  Cheat 
River,  a  considerable  stream,  which  brings  down  a  great 
volume  of  water,  is  very  rapid  and  has  several  falls;  it  is 
only  navigable  as  high  as  Jackson's  Iron-works,  a  distance 
of  eij^ht  or  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Monongahela.  The  Monongahela,  nr  the  river  formed  by 
the  union  of  Tygart's  Valley  River  and  West  Fork,  affords 
an  easy  navigation  as  far  as  Morgantown,  about  10  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  Penn.sylvania,  for  .steam-boats  and  flat 
bo,ats  ;  but  above  Morgantown  the  navigation  can  only  be 
effected  in  times  of  freshets.  The  West  Fork  is  also  navi- 
gable for  flat  boats  in  times  of  freshets  as  far  as  Clarks- 
burg; and  the  Tvijarts  Valley  River,  for  about  10  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  West  Fork.  By  means  of 
these  rivers  the  produce  of  the  country  which  is  drained 
by  them  finds  its  way  to  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
eventually  to  the  countries  on  the  Mis."issippi. 

llie  Little  Kanawha,  which  joins  the  Ohio  at  Parkei-s- 
bur^r,  runs  rnorc  tiian  100  miles,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
navic:able  for  any  great  distance ;  but  its  principal  affluent, 
Hughes  River,  which  joins,  it  about  15  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  is  lanre  tnough  to  float  ve.s-^els  of 
considerable  burden,  (ireat  quantities  of  lumber  are  carried 
down  this  river. 

The  Great  Kanawha  has  its  most  remote  sources  south 
of  the  boundary-line  of  Virginia,  in  the  valley  enclosed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains;  it  traverses  the 
Mountain-Region  by  a  course  of  120  miles,  running;  first 
north-cast  and  alleraaids  north-west.  In  these  paits  it  iK 
called  the  New  River,  and  its  course  is  very  i-apid.  Where 
it  is  joined  by  the  great  branch,  the  (ireeubrier  River,  it  i:* 
still  KWiJ  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Soon  afterwards  it 
leavt.s  the  Mount ain-Re;rion,  but  its  lapidity  increases.  As 
far  down  as  tlie  mouth  of  Gauley  River  the  streain  iiov,s 
between  high  rocks  with  such  foice  a*)  to  render  its  crossing 
very  h.izardous.  From  the  place  where  the  river  is  joined 
by  Gauley  River  it  bears  the  name  of  Kanawha.  I'wo 
miles  below  that  place  are  the  Great  Falls,  a  line  cata:acl 
of  22  feet  over  a  natural  dam  of  rocks  which  spreads  i.-jv- 
;rularly  across  its  bed.  Below  this  place  it  becomes  umvI- 
gaide,  and  at  Charleston,  or  Kanawha,  as  the  place  is  also 
called,  it  is  300  yards  wide,  20  feet  deep  at  low-water,  and 
na\iirable  for  large  steam-boats.  No  obstruction  to  navi- 
iralion  occurs  to  iU  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
70  miles.  Gauley  River  is  only  navigable  for  eii^ht  mile.< 
Irom  its  mouth  ;  but  Elk  River,  which  joins  the  Kanawha 
at  (.'harleston,  is  navigable  to  Union  Mdls,  10  miles  above 
.Sutlonville  in  Nicholas  county,  a  distance  of  more  than  40 
mijcs  from  its  mouth.  The  Coid  Ri\  er.  which  joins  the  Ka- 
nawha  12  miles  below  Charleston,  is  navigable  in  the  limes 
of  freshets  to  a  urreat  distance,  but  in  oitlinarv  :'e;tsoii>  oniv 
to  the  Lower  Falls,  which  are  ii\c  miles  from  its  niou'ii. 

The  Guvand«;tte,  which  runs  about  lOO  miks,  and  tlie 
Big  Sandy  River,  winch  flowjs  about  120  nules,  and  for  7t) 
miles  forms  the  boundarv-line  beiween  Viiirinia  iv\d  Ken- 
tiK^ky,  are  probably  navigable  for  a  great  distance  from 
their  mouths,  but  we  iind  nothing  mentioned  respecting 
this  matter. 

The  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mountain-Region  is 
drained  by  several  rivers,  which  by  their  juneiion,  which 
takes  place  in  the  statu  of  Toncssee,  form  the  T(:nessee 
River.  Thest*  livers  are  called,  from  east  to  west,  Ilolston, 
Clinch,  and  Powell's.  Thev  are  the  only  rivers  that  drain 
the  Mountain-Region  which  arc  naviijable  in  their  r.aUual 
state.  That  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  three  braneiies  of 
Ilolston  River  and  with  Clinch  River. 

Pnidoctiona, — I'hc  agricultumi  jiroductions  ani.1  most 
common  forest-trees  have  been  already  noticed.  Though 
the  forests  still  occupy  the  lartcest  j-ait  of  Virgi-uji,  vt-ry 
little  timber  is  expoit'ed.  'i'he  tiinber  is  of  excellent  (jua- 
lity  in  the  Mount ain-Reirion,  but  it  cannot  be  brouLdu  to 
,iny  place  wiiere  it  can  be  shipped  without  lai.-iuT  the 
price  beyond  the  n;:uk'.»l-piice  of  timber.  Th  •  'liily 
Region  of  the  Oliio  has  excellent  timber-trees :  an  !  v  inks. 
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boards,  staves,  &c.  are  exported  from  that  reeion  by  way 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  navigable  rivers  which  drain  it.  In 
this  region  ginseng  is  gathered.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  shrubs  yielding  berries,  as  gooseberries,  and  wild 
vines. 

Wild  animals  are  now  rare  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  they  are  still  common  in  the  western  districts. 
The  most  common  ai*e  bears,  wolves,  deer,  the  racoon, 
Bc^uirrel,  and  opossum.  The  largest  of  the  wild  birds  is  the 
wild  turkey,  which  is  still  in  the  western  districts  and  in 
the  Blue  Ridge.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of  water-fowl, 
among  which  are  the  canvas-back  duck  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  sora,  or  American  ortolan.  Other  remarkable  birds 
are  the  turkey-buzzard,  the  mocking-bird,  the  red-bird,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Partridges  and  quails,  as  they  are 
called,  are  common.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish  m  the 
lower  part  of  their  course,  and  most  of  those  that  frequent 
the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  are  of  the  same  kind  vmich 
are  found  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio  are  several  kinds  of  fish  which  are  not  found  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  black  perch,  the  grennel,  the  blue  cat,  the  buf- 
falo, and  the  salmon-pike.  There  is  also  the  soft-shell 
turtle,  which  surpasses  in  flavour  the  fine  green-fat  turtle. 
Oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  shell-fish  are  abundant  on  the 
coast.    Bees  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Virginia  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Upper  At- 
lantic Slope,  gold,  iron,  black-lead,  copper,  and  limestone 
are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  a  tract  which  commences 
near  the  Rappahannoc,  south  of  Fredericksburg,  and  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing  the  James 
River  at  its  junction  with  the  Rivanna,  and  passing  thence 
into  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  quantity  of  gold 
collected  in  Virginia,  and  deposited  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches,  between  1829  and  1840, 
amounted  in  value  to  578,595  dollars.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  especially  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and  is  worked  at  several 
places.  Iron-ore  is  abundant  along  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  In  the  Mountain-Region  iron-ore  of  ver}^'  good 
quahty  occurs,  but  it  is  not  worked  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Lead-mines  are  worked  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  near 
Austinville,  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
stute.  This  region  abounds  also  in  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate,  gypsum,  and  other  useful  minerals.  The  country 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  richer  in  minerals  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  state.  Bituminous  coal  and  iron-ore 
are  abundant,  and  several  coal-mines  are  worked  to  a  con- 
hiderable  extent.  Beds  of  limestone  are  extensively  dis- 
tributed, and  the  caverns,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  furnish  large  quantities  of  nitre. 
The  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  contains  several  hot- 
springs  and  other  medicinal  springs,  which  are  resorted  to 
by  invalids,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  countries  on 
the  Atlantic,  during  the  summer  heats.  Salt-springs  are 
frequent,  and  almost  every  year  new  ones  are  discovered. 
Salt  is  made  at  several  places.  The  salt-works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  yield  every  year  1,200,000 
bushels,  and  furnish  with  this  article  most  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Western  Virginia  is  a  verj'  picturesque  country,  though 
the  great  quantity  of  forest  often  intercepts  the  view. 
The  various  caves,  especially  Weir's  Cave,  near  Port  Re- 
public on  the  Shenandoah,  are  much  visited.  The  Natural 
Bridge  in  Rockbridge  county,  near  Fincastle,  is  a  bridge  of 
solid  limestone  rock,  which  arches  over  a  deep  ravine,  at 
the  bottom  of  wliich  a  small  stream  flows ;  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  roadway  over  the  bridge,  the 
height  is  above  200  feet.  The  pass^e  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  a  mountain-range,  which  has 
apparently  been  interrupted  by  some  violent  convulsion. 

(Jefferson's, Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia;  Imlay's 
Tbpoeraphical  Description  of  the  IVefttern  Territory  of 
North  America ;  Parkinson's  Tour  in  America ;  Cornelius, 
Tour  in  Virginia,  Tenessee,  &c. ;  Birkbeck's  Notes  on 
America ;  Wood  s  TVro  Vears'  Residence  in  the  Illinois 
Country ;  James's  Account  of  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  Martin's  Gazetteer  of  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  Darby's  View  qf  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Boston  Afnerican  Almanac  for  1842.) 

Legislature  and  Government, --TYie  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, originally  formed  and  adopted  in  1776,  was  amended 
MB  1630.    The  legislature  consists  of  a  Seoftte  and  a  Hou«e 


of  Delegates,  which  are  together  called  the  Genml 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  The  number  of  senators  is  32,  »»k» 
are  electefl  for  four  years,  one-fourth  being  renewed  t^en 
year:  they  must  be  freeholders,  and  not  Jess  thin  91 
years  of  age.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  131 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people :  they 
must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age.  AJl  election*  are  ty 
open  voting,  and  not  by  ballot.  Persons  holding  lucratin 
state  offices  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  arc  ineligible  boib 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  AJJ  lawi  mm. 
originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  fr 
tlu^e  years.  His  salary  is  3333J  dollars.  He  is  assisted  bf 
three  counsellors,  of  whom  the  lieutenant-governor  is  one. 
The  counsellors  have  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  each. 

Virginia  returned  to  the  last  Congress  (the  27th,  winek 
expired  March  3, 1843)  21  representatives.  To  the  pront 
Congress  (the  28th),  according  to  an  Act  of  Congress  paarf 
in  1842,  it  returns  15  representatives.  Virginia,  like  all  the 
other  states,  returns  two  senators  to  the  Confess. 

C(mrts  of  Law,  ^.— -The  chief  courts  of  Virginia  sa?- 
a  Court  of  Appeak,  a  General  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  ud 
County  Courts. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  a  president,  with  & 
salary  of  2750  dollars,  and  4  judges,  with  a  salary-  of  2509 
dollars  each.  This  court  holds  two  sessions  annually,  oce 
at  Lewisburg  and  one  at  Richmond. 

The  Grenerd  Court  is  held  at  Richmond.  It  has  ip- 
pellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases^  lod 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administratiom. 
It  is  the  duty  of  15  of  the  judges  who  hold  the  Ciicait 
Courts  to  attend  the  General  Court,  11  being  required  !» 
form  a  quorum. 

For  the  Circuit  Courts  the  state  is  divided  into  10  ju- 
dicial districts,  and  each  district  into  two  circuits,  except 
the  4th,  which  comprises  three.  There  are  21  judges,  ov 
for  each  circuit,  eacn  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollin, 
and  four  dollars  for  every  20  miles  of  necessary-  travelfiae. 
The  chancery  and  common  law  jurisdictions  are  blended 
in  the  same  judge  in  all  the  circuits  except  the  3rd  of  tbf 
4th  district,  where  there  is  a  judge  on  the  law  side  withi 
salary  of  1800  dollars,  and  one  on  the  chancery  side  weS 
a  salary  of  2000  dollars ;  but  on  the  death  of  either  of  thi 
present  two  judges,  his  duties  are  to  devolve  on  the  othc 
without  any  increase  of  salary. 

A  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held 
twice  every  year  in  each  county  and  corporation. 

A  County  Court  is  held  by  tour  or  more  justices  of  tbf 
peace  every  month  in  each  county.  These  justices  vt 
country  gentlemen  and  plain  farmers,  whose  service*  vt 
gratuitous.  Their  jurisdiction  is  very  wide.  At  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  sessions  of  four  or  more  justicti 
deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  both  chancen'  lod 
common  law  cases  determined,  with  right  of  appeal  to  i 
superior  court.  They  try  exclusively  slaves  for  all  offcacek 
Free  negroes  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  footing  as  sltvo. 
Tliey  have  also  extensive  authority  in  matters  of  coustr 
police.  One  justice  can  hold  a  court,  with  jurisdictioo  ii 
all  causes  in  which  the  value  does  not  exceed  tnentr 
dollars. 

Revenue,  Debt,  ^*c, — The  revenue  obtained  by  taxes  is 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1841,  was  615,904  dollars.  Thf 
total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  state  was  estimated 
at  12,763,067  dollars,  held  by  the  commonwealth  proper, 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  N.W.  Tumpike-Rflsl 
Company,  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  state  in  1841  was  991,813  doUin. 
The  aggregate  debt  is  6,994,307  dollars,  the  annual  interot 
paid  on  which  is  409,069  dollars,  1,365,300  being  at  5  per 
cent,  and  5,284,707  at  6  per  cent. 

In  1839  there  were  in  Virginia  25  banks,  of  which  3t 
suspended  specie  payments  entirely,  and  one  in  part,  \i 
October  and  November,  1839,  there  being  only  four  which 
did  not  suspend. 

The  aggregate  militia  force  of  Virginia  is  107*547  men. 

Education,  <£^. — In  1809  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  b^  which  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  of  evny 
description  were  appropriated  to  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
encourajEcement  of  learning  generally,  leaving  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  future  legislatures.  In  1816  the  sum  due  to 
Virginia  from  the  general  government  for  military  expen- 
diture during  the  recent  war  with  Great  Britain  was  trans- 
fcued  to  this  fund,  which,  thus  augmented,  was  ftmadi  ii 
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I7«  tu  nmouttt  to  niura  thnri  OCXt.OUO  duliam.  yiclUliig  nii 
~Ma]  inoome  at  upwurd*  ut  TuiiUM  dollnni,  inicluiriTD  ol 
'  yaai  ».cev>»\mw  (rom  ftriM  and  ratftiUirt*.    A  pcr- 

1  BDprupriaUcn  of  -ISiOOU  dolldre  &  year  was  maUi- 

vtbe  education  of  th«  poor,  (uid  16,0IX)  dolinn  a  yem 
>Ihe  wwctioii  and  wppoit  of  a  uuiversily.  The  penntt- 
at  cftpitftl  of  itie  Literary  Fund  now  amounU  to  1 ,437.oai 
tmn.  Tlic  rtvi'niii!  of  Ml\  wo*  ^4,313  dollon.  which 
t  ft  wiriituii  of  22,040  dolinn  tu  be  npiilied.  with  tlk'  on- 
'-1  ftppTUpilatiuii  ol'-ia.UOa  dolinn.  tn  \mS.  In  1H2! 
aumbci'  of  ]>00F  children  instructed  wub  8298;  in 
i  Ihfl  number  was  9805;  in  IB30  the  iininticr  wa» 
B0.  In  1B4I  tli«  number  wiut  27,329.  the  total  niimtwr 
KV  ctuldroR  being  40.103.  Tlie  total  expvndilLiiv  for 
^.  n  mnd  olher  tixpetweB  WM  72,225  dollw*.  The  num- 
(■  uf  Khoolf  WW  3ai:». 
FfiB  Univcnily  of  VirgiiiiH  wbs  founded  la  mil),  in  the 
llilibearhuad  of  Charlotleiville.  Tlie  veni-ntble  preni- 
at  Mitmon,  then  nenriv  eighty  years  of  Bgv,  planned  the 
Sdbiiptnd  superintenJtfd  ihMren'tlion.  In  lB24they 
0  far  advanced  that  an  Kgciit  imut  icnl  to  England  to 
^9  wofcMofB,  preparatory  lo  openiQB  the  umvcrslly. 
re  pfati!M0Ri  wifrv  brought  from  EnEland,  to  whnrn  w»n< 
Am  two  American  proftseors,  and  the  univcmily  was 
UMdin  April,  1029.  In  1M2  tlteUmveraity  of  Virnnia 
I  0  profewiurv,  200  alumni,  and  170  slu'denta.  The 
i]  vapenie  of  inctrui-lion  is  73  dollars,  rootn-rent  and 
oc^ege  expemcuS  dollai^,  the  total  college  charges 
~iliiiK  lo  !%  dollars ;  hoard  for  44  weelci  (washing  in- 
,\  IlO  doUan ;  wood  and  li^ts,  20  doHata ;  total 
aa  (o  each  atudeiit,  'J2S  dollars.  The  libiury  oonlaina 
)  vo1uti]e«,  among  wliich  are  many  valuable  worlu. 
_  IfHS.  Wiliam  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsbin-g, 
nded  it)  10S3,  liad  4  inatructoM,  SO  students,  and  a 
rary  of  WX"!  volumes;  it  ia  uudtr  the  EpiscopaliaiiB, 
-  ■.,^l■  I  ■•■■  I,  ■■  I..  I  ii-l'i  -*ii'-Ient  is  2116  dollars.  Hamp- 
■  Eiiward  County,  founded  tn 
I  .  iirkiilfl,  andaiiDraiy  of  8000 
■  .  ^.\  near  Lrxington,  founded 
l^  1..,  .  ij  .■,^.i-L'...-,  iJiJ  iiKinmi,  130  students,  and  a 
y  of  '^'JO  volumes.  The  total  espenae  to  each  etii- 
u  only  144  dollart.  Randolph-Maoon.  at  Boydton, 
leii  in  1^2,  had  6  instruct ur«  and  OSatudenta;  it  is 
lor  the  Methodists.  Emory  and  lleniy  College,  at 
Spring,  fouitded  in  1839.  liad  4  inslmcloia,  143 
"  i,  and  a  Ubrary  of  1000  volumes ;  it  is  also  under 
'thodisU.  Rector  College,  in  Hsrrisoa  County, 
..iin  1&3!),  hail  aOBludents:  it  is  under  the  Baptists. 
1B42  the  Medical  School  attached  to  the  Univeraily 
Viiginia  had  3  profesaors  and  45  students.  The  Medica'l 
ipannient  of  Tlampden -Sidney  College,  at  Richmond. 
|nd«d  in  ISIS,  had  G  pro  feasors,  50  students,  and  14  era- 
™^t«,  T^e  Episoopal  Tiieological  School,  in  Paii-lax 
inly,  foundea  in  1822,  had  4  urofesaora,  43  students, 
•ducated  120.  Thev  have  a  hbrar}-  of  4000  vokimea. 
.J  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Prince  Edwaid 
unly,  founded  in  1824,  hud  3  professon.  20  students, 
"1  educated  175:  it  is  under  the  PresWtcriaiia.  The 
— r  contains    4000   volumes.      Tlie   ■Virginia   Baptist 

ary  at  Richmond,  founded  in  1832,  had3  profeasore, 

iriudenta,  and  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 
^Piure  are  about  l!0  academies  in  Virginia,  wiih  from  30 
■  4D  atodenU  each,  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
laand  the  elements  of  mathematics  aie  taught.  There 
Jtubably  about  3X1  grammar'Schools.  instituted  and 
Mhicl«d  solely  by  their  respective  teacher*.  But  the 
^*t  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  receive  their  ele- 
ntwy  inatruction  in  domestic  schools,  which  are  very 
l{U«ntly  formed  in  this  way:— a  country  gentleman 
imgu  a  teacher  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  veceivci  the 
Bdrvn  of  his  relations  and  neighbour*  as  achoturs.  Many 
ttuM  iwhooU  are  attended  by  children  of  both  aexes. 
It  »  great  immbei'  of  them  arc  solely  for  females,  who 
e  inatructed  in  polite  literature,  geography,  Stc.,  and  fre- 
Wlt)y  in  French,  music,  and  drawing. 
In  l&ll  there  were  published  in  Virginia  4  daily  news- 
'^rs.  35  weekly,  13  Iwiee  and  thrice  a  week,  and  5 


Camlt  and  ItnihixuU.—Xn  lfl40  the  cannis  of  Virgl[\ia 
(r«— Alexandria  Canal,  from  Oeorgetown  to  Alexandria 
I  miles ;  James  Kiver  and  Kanawha  (?Bnnl,  tVom  Rirh- 
bo'iluBiiclunan,  17&  miles;  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  from 
lep  Crack  lo  .Toyee'a  Creek,  23nul«i;  and  11  milet  of 
pSnncU  canals :  total  2\Ui  mile*. 


0  V  I  n 

In  1840  thi"  railroads  were— the  Kichmnml,  Frederiekd- 
burg,  and  Potomac,  from  Richmond  lu  Aquia  Crtelr. '7t( 
miles;  the  I^uisa  Bmneh.  94  milen  from  Richmond  to 
Gnrdontville,  4D  mUes:  the  Richmond  and  Petentbur^, 
from  Richmond  to  ?rtcr«burg,  23  miles ;  the  I'etenburf 
and  Roanoke,  from  Pctcwburc  to  Weldon,  flO  mileii:  the 
Greensville,  tVom  near  Hieksford  to  Gaston,  in  N.  Cnro- 
lina.  ISraiieii;  the  City  Point,  from  Petembitrg  lo  t'itv 
Point,  12nit1ci;  the  Chesterfieid.  ihim  the  coal-mines  to 
Kichmond,  131  ""'^  '■  the  Fonsmcmlh  and  Roanoke,  from 
Porl>imouth  to  WeldOn.  in  N.  Carolina,  80  miles;  the 
Winehaster  and  Potomac,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
clu^iter,  32  miles.    Total,  3^1}  mllM. 

Popiiin'hn.  *e.— In  1042  the  ptiptilation  of  Virginia 
WM  50,000 ;  in  1660.  30.000 ;  in.  1703.  fiO.eoa ;  in  1740. 
83,000;  in  1783.  170.000;  iu  1790.  747.610;  In  1800. 
HtW.20» :  in  1810.  D74.622 ;  in  1830.  1,0(«.;M6 ;  in  IH30, 


inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  is  19},  being  the  14th  i 
tivi-  denaity  to  tlie  other  states.  In  1071  tliere  were  2000 
slaves;  in  17!».  2!i3,427;  in  1B3(),  409,787.  In  Ihe  ten 
yrors  IVora  1830  lo  1840  Uie  numl>er  of  slaves  hn«  been 
reduced  by  20,77U.  the  free  coloured  have  been  increased 
by  2494,  and  tJw  whites  have  been  ineremcd  br  40.668. 
In  1B4I  llie  tax  on  slaves  produced  00,^9  dollars.  fWra 
which  it  appears  llial  tlic  annual  tax  on  each  slave  is  fonr- 
tenths  of  a  dollar. 

Of  insane  and  idioti,  in  1840,  ther«  were  1048  whites  and 
34fi  coloured ;  of  blind,  there  were  420  whites  and  400 
coloured ;  of  deaf  and  dumb,  there  were  -teS  whiles  and 
130  coloured. 

Of  the  religious  classes  in  Virginia  the  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous ;  they  have  about  400  churcnea,  230  mi- 
niulers,  and  30,000  communiconla.  llie  Methodists  have 
about  100  ministers  and  40,000  Communitaiiti.  The  Pres- 
bj'teiians  have  120  churcliei,  120  ministers,  and  nbout 
10,000  communicants.  The  Episcopalians,  who  include 
the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  have  88  clergy- 
men and  3722  comnnjniconts.  Besides  these,  there  nrv 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Jews,  &e..  each  with  several 
congregation  I. 

Importi  and  Exporlt. — The  import*  into  Virginia  from 
foreign  countries.  In  the  year  ending  September  30.  1941, 
were^of  the  value  of  377.237  dollars,  the  amount  of  351,917 
dollars  being  in  American  vessels  and  25,320  in  foreign 
veistfU.  The  exports  were  of  the  value  of  S.630.2^  dol< 
lars,  of  which  5,628,910  dollars  were  domestic  produce  and 
1370  foreign  produce. 

Sfodsfirt.^The  following  details  of  mineral,  agneul- 
tui-al,  and  manufactured  produce  are  abitracted  from  a 
series  of  lablea  given  in  the  -American  Almanac'  forliM3, 
which  are  founded  on  official  data  collected  in  taking  the 
censTis  of  1840. 

Mineral  Produce.— lo  the  year  ending  June  I.  IttiO. 
Virginia  produced  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron  from  42  forges, 
and  5886  tons  of  bar-iron ;  876,649  lbs.  of  lead  ;  gold  of 
the  value  of  SI,7S8  dollera;  5000  bushels  of  anihraeile 
ewJ;  10,622,3^  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  employing 
993  men  ;  1.745.61S  bushels  of  salt,  employing  624  men  ; 
granite,  marble,  Uc.  of  the  value  of  84,489  dollars. 

Agrieultiiral  Produce.-^la  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1840,  Virginia  produced  10.109,716  bushels  of  wheat. 
87,430  bushels  ^f  barley,  13.431,062  bushels  ol'  oats, 
1,482,700  bnshelB  of  rye,  243,822  bushels  of  buckwheat. 
34,377.391  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,597  lbs.  of  hops. 
(0,020  lbs.  of  wax,  2,&44,660  tmshels  of  potatoes,  364,70H 
tons  of  hay.  25,3*4  tons  of  hemp  and  «ax,  75,347.108  Iba. 
of  tobacco,  2950  lbs.  of  rice,  3.4il4,483  lbs.  of  cotton,  3191 
lb*,  of  silk  cocoons,  1,54!,933  Iba,  of  sugar,  403,590  cords 
of  wood  ;  dairy  products  of  the  value  of  i,4S0,48t*  dollars ; 
products  of  the  orchard  of  the  value  Of  705,765  dollars ; 
market-garden  produce  of  the  value  of  92,359  dollani ; 
13,911  gallons  of  wine  ;  lumber  of  the  value  of  538,093 
dollnra ;  tar.  See.  IWOB  barrds  ;  skins  and  this  of  the  value 
(if  23,214  doltara.  The  number  of  horaes  and  mules  wm 
32e,43S;  of  cattle,  1,024,148;  of  sheep,  1,293,772.  which 
yielded  2,538,374  lb*,  of  wOol ;  of  swine,  1.992.15S ;  poaltry 
of  ail  kinds  of  the  value  of  754,098  dollar*. 

Afanii/arlures— In  the  year  ending  June  1,  IMO.  Vir* 
girtin  manuruvlured  mochmery  of  the  value  of  429,868 
dollars,  employing  445  men;  hardware. cutlery,  &c.'oflho 
value  of  50,904  dollars,  employing  150  men;  9330  small 
arms,  employing  262  men ;  precious  metals  of  the  value  of 
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41,000  dollai-8,  cmijloyinp:  52  men.  There  were  47  fulling- 
mills,  41  woollen  manufactorieii  employing  222  persons, 
the  goods  manufactured  being:  valued  at  147<7U2  dollais. 
There  were  22  cotton  manufactories  employing  181G  per- 
sons, the  goods  manufactured  being  valued  at  446,003 
dollars.  The  flax  manufactures  were  valued  at  4873  dol- 
lars, silk  manufactures  at  515  dollars,  and  mixed  manufac- 
tures at  227t8Gl  dollars.  The  manufactured  tobacco  was 
valued  at  2,406,671  dollars,  employing  3342  persons ;  hats 
and  caps  manufactured  were  valued  at  155,778  dollars,  and 
straw  bonnets  at  14,700  dollars.  There  were  660  tanneries, 
employing  1422  pci'sons.  Of  manufactoiics  of  leather  for 
saddles  &c.  there  were  982,  and  the  manufactures  were 
yalued  at  826,597  dollars ;  126  persons  made  1,200,308  lbs. 
of  son p,  463,525  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  837  lbs.  of 
spermaceti  and  wax  candles.  Of  distilleries  there  were 
1454,  which  produced  865,725  gallons  of  spirits;  of 
breweries  there  were  5,  which  produced  32,960  gallons ; 
1631  persons  were  employed  m  both.  There  were  10 
powder-mills,  but  only  11  men  were  employed,  who  made 
2850  lbs.  of  powder.  There  were  4  glass-houses  and  2  for 
glass-cutting,  emplo}'ing  together  164  men,  and  33  pot- 
teries, employing  64  men ;  12  paper  manufactories,  em- 
ploying 181  men ;  50  printing-offices  and  13  bookbinding- 
shops,  employing  together  310  men ;  9  rope- walks,  cm- 
ploying  60  men ;  1592  men  were  employed  in  making 
carriages  of  various  kinds.  There  were  764  flour-mills, 
2714  grist-mills,  1987  saw-mills,  61  oil-mills,  employing 
altogether  3964  men ;  and  675  men  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  furniture.  Of  retail  dry  goods,  grocer}', 
&c.  there  were  2736  stores,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
16,684,413  dollai-s.  There  were  31  commercial  houses  in 
foreign  trade  and  64  commission  houses,  having  together 
an  invested  capital  of  4,299,500  dollars.  The  shipping 
built  was  valued  at  136,807  dollars. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  1 12  counties. 

Towns,  <S*f. — Richmond  is  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  ascending  slope  of  the  north 
bank  of  James  River,  in  37^  32'  N.  iat.  and  77**  26'  W. 
long.,  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
116  miles  from  Norfolk,  74  miles  from  the  former  site  of 
James  Town,  and  30  from  City  Point,  which  is  the  head  of 
the  navigation  for  large  vessels,  but  vessels  drawing  15  feet 
ascend  to  Warwick,  5  miles  below  Richmond,  and  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  to  Rockets,  a  little  below  Richmond.  Op- 
posite the  city  are  the  James  River  Falls  (^or  more  properly 
Rapids),  which  extend  nearly  t^ix  miles  up  the  river,  which 
within  this  distance  descends  more  than  80  feet ;  but  a  canal 
pusses  round  the  Falls,  and  the  river  is  navigable  neai'ly  200 
miles  above  them.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  a  small  town  called  Manvhextrr,  which  is  connected 
with  Richmond  by  a  bridge,  over  wliich  urns  the  railroad 
from  Richmond  to  Petersburg.  The  ground  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  though  generally  sloping  upwaitl  from 
the  river,  is  bioken  into  several  hills  of  different  heights. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  the  principal  streets  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  which  are  called  A  Street,  B  Street,  &c., 
and  crossed  at  right  ancrles  by  others,  which  are  called  First 
Street,  Second  Street,  &c.  The  streets  are  nearly  all  wide, 
but  badly  paved,  imj)erfectly  drained,  and  never  lighted. 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  State  House,  or  Capitol, 
which  is  finely  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  on  the  orow 
of  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  city.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Maison 
Carrie  of  Nimes,  the  plan  of  which  was  sent  over  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  was  ambassador  in  France.  It  con- 
tains a  statue  of  General  Washington  by  Houdon.  The 
state  penitent iar}'  is  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  west  of  the 
city  :  the  prisoners  work  in  company,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other.  There  is  a  poorhouse  and  a  female 
orphan  asylum.  There  are  sixteen  churche*,  three  Mtv 
thodist,  three  Episcoi)alian,  three  Baptist,  two  Presby- 
terian, and  one  each  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Quaker, 
Campbcllite,  and  Jewish.  The  jrovernment  of  the  city 
i«  conducted  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  eleven  aldermen, 
and  a  council  of  iilU*en.  There  are  large  beds  of  coal 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  tlie  Falls  of  the  river 
afford  water-power  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  flour- 
mills  and  one  or  two  cotton-mills.  The  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  tiibacco  and  flour.  The 
population  in  1830  waa  16,060,  of  whom  7755  were  whites, 
ti349  slaves,  and  19(^>  tree  coloured.  The  population  is 
probably  now  al)out  20,000.  There  are  two  daily  papers, 
and  one  three  times  a  week. 
Adiagdofi,  dUO  wiles  soulh-webt  from  Richmond,  \\%tk  a 


court-house  and  three  churches.  The  inhabit  ant  i  ui 
about  2000,  of  whom  only  about  200  are  blackn.  A  wct^i 
newspaper  is  published.  In  the  neighbouihood  arc  icsn 
extensive  salt-works. 

Buchanan  and  Patto7uburft  two  increasing  villages u 
opposite  sides  of  the  James  River,  and  181  mile*  weU  Irao 
Richmond,  have  together  about  600  inhabitants. 

Charlottesville  is  a  small  town,  81  miles  we»t-nQflii- 
west  from  Richmond:  it  contains  about  1000  ioluibiuau. 
400  of  whom  are  slaves  and  100  free  cokiured.  Twii 
is  a  court-house,  four  places  of  worship,  EpLKoptiuL 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian ;  a  female  acadcB} . 
ana  a  preparatory  school  for  boys  destined  for  the  la- 
versity  of  Virginia,  which  is  ablout  a  mile  and  a  lai 
distant  from  this  town.  The  buildin^ipft  of  the  Univenn^ 
occupy  an  oblong  quadrangle  about  500  feet  long  b}i  121 
wide.  The  principal  building,  called  the  Rotunda,  ii  i! 
one  end  of  the  ({uadrangle,  of  brick,  circular,  with  a  flii- 
tened  dome,  and  a  Corinthian  portico.  It  i^  a  copy  of  tb 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  about  one  half  of  the  diamettitif 
the  original  building.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbii* 
lottesville  is  Monticello,  formerly  Jenersou'i*  residence,  a 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  500  feet  above  the  RivaxuL 
It  commands  a  magniflcent  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ui 
the  surrounding  country,     [Charlottksvillk.] 

Fincastle,  170  miles  west  from  Richmond,  is  a  small  tcsa 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  of  whom  200  are  negrou;  A 
has  a  court-house  and  four  churches,  and  publuhct  i 
weekly  newspaper. 

Fredericksburg y  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ra^ 
hannoc,  110  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  66  miles  noiu^f 
Richmond,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town  in  a  hethitj 
and  pleasant  situation.  It  is  near  the  head  of  the  nt^ip- 
tion  of  the  Rappahannoc,  up  to  which  town  vessels  of  U 
or  140  tons  builhen  can  ascend.  There  is  a  town-bosa, 
a  mansion-house,  a  market-house,  two  banks,  a  Luai> 
trian  school,  and  four  churches,  Episcopalian,  Bauii. 
Pre&byterian,  and  Methodist.  It  exports  annually  a  Ivfi 
quantity  of  com,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  The  port  of  tvOi 
is  at  Tappahannoc,  about  70  miles  below  FrederickAbiuf. 
The  population  is  about  4000. 

Of  James  Town^  where  the  flrst  colony  was  settled.  vA 
which  was  once  a  large  place,  not  a  single  hou!>e  renui^ 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  tne  colonial  government  from  ltiu« 
till  1G08,  when  Williamsburg  was  made  the  capital!,  ud 
continued  to  be  so  till  1779,  when  Richmond  became  lik 
seat  of  the  first  American  state  government. 

Lexington  is  seated  near  the  North  River,  a  tribuU.') 
of  the  James  River,  156  miles  west  by  north  from  Rich- 
mond. It  was  built  originally  of  wood,  but  having  bca 
destroyed  by  Are  in  1794,  the  houses  arc  now  mostiy  d 
brick.  Its  public  buildings  are,  Washington  Coileg«.s 
state  arsenal,  and  three  churches.  The  inhabitaiiti  ut 
about  1000. 

Lynchburg^  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  is  on  llv 
south  bank  of  James  River,  20  miles  below  the  greit 
Falls  where  the  river  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  sci 
120  miles  west-south-west  from  Richmond.  It  lias  «»• 
siderable  trade,  not  only  with  western  Virffinia,  but  irilh 
North  Carolina,  Tenessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  The  pro- 
duce brought  to  market,  consisting  of  tobacco,  wheat,  flou:; 
hemp,  &c.,  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Richmond,  whence  t 
is  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  It  has  a  court -liousc  ud 
three  churches.    The  population  is  between  5000  and  GQODi 

Mount  Femony  the  mansion  of  Washington,  where  In 
died,  and  near  which  he  was  buried,  stands  on  a  bold  pro> 
montory  overhanging  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mik 
and  a  half  wide.  The  tomb  is  above  ground,  and  hii  it- 
mains  are  deposited  in  a  white  marble  sax-cophagus,  «itli 
a  flat  cover,  on  which  is  sculptured  nn  eagle  in  relief,  tk 
American  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  name  *•  Wa^hingtco.' 
A  similar  sarcophagus  near  it  contains  the  lemains  oi  fail 
wife,  with  the  inscription  '  Martha,  consort  of  Waahiitf- 
ton.^ 

Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth 
River,  about  eight  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Jamcf 
River,  and  114  miles  south-east  from  Richmond.  Tbe 
harbour  is  excellent,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  has  depcii 
of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  shallow  anchorages  k^ 
smaller  ones,, and  good  holding-ground  for  all.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain,  the  streets  are  broad  and 
well-paved,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  brick.  There  »  a 
coiut-house,  a  custom-house,  an  aimihouie«  a  theatre*  and 
eight  churcheif  but  none  of  thcii  Iwiiklingi  m  dklia- 
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d  for  architectural  beauty.  Norfolk,  notwithstand- 
e  excellence  of  its  harbour,  had  little  commerce. 
;  oppoMte  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  distant  about  a 
s  Portsmouth^  almost  adjoininc:  which  is  Goftport^  at 

is  the  Navv-yard.    The  population  of  Norlblk  is 
12,000,  and  Wrtsmouth  aad  Gosport  together  about 

consistins:  of  about  8000  whites,  CJOOO  slaves,  and 
rec  coloured. 

Tshttrff  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appo- 
c,  about  12  miles  from  its  junction  with  James  River 
Y  Point.  The  Appomattox  is  navigable  for  small 
i  as  far  as  Petersburg;,  which  is  23  miles  south  by  caM 
Richmond.  The  town,  orijB^inally  built  of  wood,  was 
down  in  1815,  and  has  been  since  rebuilt  with  brick, 
an  of  the  town  is  rcirular  and  the  houses  substantia], 
B  streets  are  badly  paved,  dirty,  and  entirely  without 
There  are  seveml  public.  buildins?s — a  City  Hall, 
ionic  Hall,  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  seven 
les  belonffin^  to  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
L'sbyterians.  There  is  a  newspaper  published  three 
i  week.    Manufactiu'cs  and  commerce  are  tolerably 

The  Falls  above  the  town,  as  at  Richmond,  are 
)r  water-power,  and  a  canal  connects  the  river  below 
lis  with  the  River  above,  so  as  to  continue  the  na- 
m.  There  are  ei^ht  tobacco-manufactories,  seven 
lills,   and  two   oil-mills.      The  exports   are   about 

bales  of  cotton,  ^(KX)  iioir^heads  of  tobacco,  and 

0  bushels    of   wlieat.      Tlu*    population   is  about 
,  of  whom  about  40tK)  are  wliites,  3000  slaves,  and 
eee  coloured. 
'ngs. — The  medicinal  sprinjfs  of  Western  Virj^inia 

l^reat  repute,  and   have  become  wateiinj^-places 
are  resorted  to  from  .all  parts  of  the  state.     The 
ulphur  Sprins^s,  2  k)  miles  \V.  from  Richmond,  are 
y  sulphurous,  of  the  temj)ei"ature  of  54"  Fahrenheit, 
erfectly  tninsparent,  the  name  having  been  irivcn  to 
rom  a  reddisli  deposit  which  is  observed  on  tlie  lo^^^k 
bottom  of  the  wells.    There  is  a  handsome  lsIh- 
lent  for  visitors,   the  number  ol  whom  is    cene- 
bont  200.     The  Grpy  Sulphur  Sprinj^s  are  iibout 
iiles  E.  from  the  Red  Sulj)hurSprinp:s.     The  \isitors 
)out  50,  i?encrally  from  South  Carolina.     TIk*  S-i/t 
ir  Springs  arc  about  18  miles  E.  fnjui  the  Red  SlJ- 
Spnngs.     The    fP'hife  St/iphur  Spn'rn{.s  deposit  a 
sediment :  thi»y  aie3S  niiks  X.K.  iVom  the  Red  Sul- 
Jprinjrs.     There  is  a  lorice  establishment  for  visitors 
the   u\mibi:r  of  whom   u   from   G(K)  to   800.     The 
Spriffffs  are  204  miles  W.  from  Richmond,     'i  Ik- 
contains  a  small  atlniixtun!  of  nui^nesin,  soda,  and 
the  temperature  is  about  74"Fuhr.     Tlu-re  an-  ^wim- 
\m\  pluuiring  baths.  The  situation  of  all  the  sprinjrs  is 
t\il,  but  this  is  most  >o.    About  45  miles  uoith-noiih- 
oni  the  Sweet  SprinETs  are  a  warm  spring;  iks^  Falir.  \ 
hot  spriner '  100^  Fahr. ',  both  enclosed. 
itiiotK  120  miles  nor!h-weM  bv  wi'st  from  Richmond, 
vo  couit-housps — one  for  comnmn  law  nnd  one  for 
■  cases,  a  market-house,  four  churches,  and,  near  the 
!cc  of  the  town,  th*'  i-.uiiatie  Asylum  for  Western 
lia,  a  handsome  ediljf".  'j'he  population  i-;  about  2(H.)i). 
(!f*liti}i^   ,*J.';7   miles   north-v.est    fioni    Hichm<jnil,   is 
ti\   on   a   hiirh   bank   of  the  Ohio,  and  on  a    stiip 
id   so  narrow  as   only  to   al^>w  of  three    j-iinciual 
\  between  the  river,  with   '.^hieh  tlu  \   :ue  piinille!, 
he  steep   hills   at   the   back    of  the  lowu.  >o   that 
,rther  extension  must   be  made  at  the  eiul^:    llu-e 
.streets  are  of  good  breadlii,  \\ith  side-walks  weil- 
1.  other  streets  crossinc:  at  riirht  angles.     There  are 
il    larffc  manufaelories  of  cotton  and  woollens.     A 
new  court-house  is  probably  now  liniNhed.     There  is 
ik  in   form   resemblinir  the   C'lited  States   Hank  of 
delphia.     There  are  iive  churclies,   Kp!sei)])al,   Me- 
st.  Catholic,  Vresbyteiian,  antl  Assoei:;te  Reformed. 
nhabitants  are  alujut  10,(MM).  of  whom  about  ;>()00  a.e 
es,    chiefly   slaves.      Two   weekly    ne\v>paj)e.s    are 
"»hed.      The    sri'oat    Naliopal     Ut»ad    jja^^'s   thiuuj-h 
■ling,  which  is  jirojeeted  to  lun  from  ('unujeiknui,  at 

1  the  Philadelpiiia  an<i  Baltimore  Rtmls  meet,  acr.s^ 
land.  Viririnia,  Ohif),  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  Saiiit 
.  in  Missouri  :  it  is  completed  as  far  as  Colnuibus   in 

Eitrht  stasres  daily  anivo  at  and  depart  lnuu 
Minff,  carrying  nine  to  twelve  pa-:senge!'s  each,  a'ul 
my  steamboat.s  with  from  50  to  100  i)assengcrs.  ]Je- 
1  Wheelinsr  and  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  is  a  lan;e 
ifiland,  with  a  good  navigable  channel  on  each  side  ; 


the  Ohio  channel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  the  Virginia 
channel  by  a  curious  floating  ferry. 


inhabitants.  Tlie  only  building  of  importance  is  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Marj'.  Tliere  are  still  remains  of  the 
old  government  roidence  and  the  legislative  liall.  It  is 
(iO  miles  east -south-east  from  Richmond. 

IJhtorf/.—Thc  early  history  of  Airginia  is  the  historj'  of 
the  estaldiyrhment  of  BritislT colonics  in  North  Amenca. 
The  tirst  di^eo\ery  of  the  American  coa.-=t  by  the  English 
had  been  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot  as  early  as  1497,  and 
fui'ther  discoveries  were  at\erwaitls  nuule  by  him,  as  well  «'; 
by  ( Jolumbus  and  Vespucci.  Frobisher  wassent  out  in  1570 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  seek  a  north-west  passage,  and  on 
his  return  was  knighted.  In  158."}  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
reached  Newfoundland,  but  died  on  his  pas.sage  home. 
The  next  expeditions  were  sent  out  chieflv  through  the 
influence  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
In  1584  he  obtained  a  patent,  and  sent  out  two  small 
vessels,  which  reached  tne  coast  of  Florida,  and  sailed 
north  as  far  as  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood they  remained  some  time  in  friendly  intercours<' 
with  the  natives.  On  their  return  the  countiy  was  named 
Virginia  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585  Sir  Richartl  Gren- 
ville  sailed  with  seven  vessels,  and  settled  1(J8  person.s 
on  the  islanil  of  Roanoke,  in  the  present  state  of  Nortli 
Carolina.  They  suti'ered  extrenui  hardships,  and  must 
have  i)orished  if  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  not  Ibrtunatelv  ar- 
rived, and  taken  them  back  to  England  in  158(5.  Aiean- 
time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  out  a  ship  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  which  were  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land when  the  settlers  could  not  be  found.  Sir  Richai-d 
Grenville,  who  had  returned  to  England,  also  .sailed,  soon 
a!>erthu  former  ship,  with  three  vessels,  and,  not  flnding 
the  colony,  left  50  more  settlers.  Relief  and  fresh  emi- 
crrants  were  sent  out  in  1587  under  Governor  White,  who, 
on  reachifig  Rtnmoke,  found  only  the  bones  of  one  man. 
He  settled  115  more  colonists,  and  returned  to  England, 
and  in  15tiO  reached  Roanoke  asrain  with  supplies  and 
recruits,  but  not  one  of  the  115  settlers  whom  he  had  left 
was  Ibuud,  either  then  or  afterwards. 

In  10t)U  James  I.  granted  patents  to  two  companies. 
To  the  one,  called  the  London  (.'ompauy,  he  gianted 
South  Viiginia;  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymoulh  Com- 
]niny,  he  granted  New  Eni^land.  On  tlie  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1000.  a  small  exjieditiou  of  105  men  in  three  ships, 
the  largest  not  more  than  100  tons  burthen,  liavinu:  entered 
a  river  which  was  then  called  Powhatan,  now  the  James 
River,  thev  planted  the  first  colcrjy  in  the  j)re.-»ent  stale  <»t 
Virginia,  ^Iay  l.'ith,  1007,  ':\  a  pemnsula  connected  with 
the  north  bank,  and  named  the  place  James  Town  in 
houour  of  King  James.  Uefore  aistumn,  fifty  men,  half 
the  colony,  had  died,  and  .^uch  was  the  disunion  amon^ 
the  re>»t,  that  the  whole  would  probably  have  perished  if 
tl'.e  management  had  nt)t  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
.lohn  Smith,  whose  com  aire  and  prudence  pieseived  tl-u 
little  colony  from  deM ruction. 

.fohn  Smith  was  born  in  l.'">70,  at  Willoughby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  adventures  of  this  extiaoidhiary  man, 
previously  to  his  joining  this  expedition,  in  Franco,  in 
Flanders,  in  Italy,  in  the  Le\ant,  in  Austria,  in  Ruasia,  in 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Maroeco,  aie  more  like  a  lomance 
th.an  a  biograjjliy.  Afterwards,  when  eoinpelled  to  leave 
Virginia,  ami  return  to  England,  he  commanded,  in  1014 
aufl  1015,  two  expeditiuMs  of  trade  and  discovery  to  New 
EiiLTlaiul.  In  1024  he  publisheil  '  The  Genemll  Historic 
of  Viririnia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,'  folio, 
Lomlon  ;  and  in  1030  *  Th:*  Tiu  *  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Ohrcrvations  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asii;, 
Al'iieke,  and  America,  beginning  about,  the  yeere  15!K.;aiid 
coMtimied  to  this  ])resent  1020.' with  a  •Continuation "  of 
th^  Mi.-toiy  (f  Virginia,  London,  folio,  buth  of  v.hieli 
v.orl.s  were  reprinted  at  Kiehniond,  in  Virtriiiia,  in  iMl'J, 
i;:  "i  \r.U.  Kvo.  He  ])id):ishe(I  a!s.;  ^uine  v.oilcs  on  NaviiTii- 
tiia,  and  some  smaller  uoik.^  on  AiUfiica  and  utli(.r 
matters.  He  di'.:d  in  Lt.'ii'loi^  in  10;>1,  m  hu  52i.u 
Vf.  ".r. 

Smith,  on  an  e\p(\!iiion  up  the  James  River  and  into 
the  interior,  in  1007,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  IndKiriL^  a.al 
two  men  who  aceomjianied  him  were  slain.  He  hii.iseir, 
after  being  several  days  in  custody,  wa.s  saved  iVom  the 
tomahav,k~  by  the  entreati*'*  and  iuU-.rlVvv^wvA  ^^K  Vv^M•?^■^''yc^.' 
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tas,  llie  (laughter  of  Powhatan,  the  principal  chief,  ami  he 
was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  to  James  Town,  now 
reduced  to  forty  settlers.  In  1608,  70  more  emigrants 
arrived.  Smith  began  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives,  the  country  was  gradually  cleared,  and  under 
his  active  superintendence  James  Town  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fortified  village. 

In  1609  a  new  charter  transferred  to  the  London  Com- 
pany the  powers  which  in  the  former  the  king  had 
reserved  to  himself.  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed 
governor  for  life,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grates,  Sir  George 
Somers,  and  Newport,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  nine  vessels 
with  500  emigrants,  were  made  commissioners  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  Lord  Delaware's 
arrival.  A  storm  separated  the  fleet,  and  only  seven  ships 
reached  Virginia.  The  new  emigrants  were  for  the  most 
part  a  dissolute  set  of  impoverished  gentlemen  and  broken 
tradesmen.  Smith  however,  with  much  difficulty,  main- 
tained his  authority  over  them,  till  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  a  bag  of  gunpowder  inflicted  injuries  on  his  person 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England  in  1609. 

After  Sniith's  departure  the  colony  was  soon  abandoned 
to  improvidence  and  idleness ;  the  store  of  provisions  was 
rapidly  consumed ;  attacks  were  made  by  the  Indians 
stragglers  were  murdered,  and  plans  laid  to  destroy  the 
whole  colony.  Smith  had  leit  nearly  TAK)  persons;  in  six 
months  the  number  was  reduced  to  60. 

llie  three  commissioners  had  embarked  in  the  same 
ship,  and  this  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  ship  and  the  cedars  which  ihey  felled 
they  built  two  vessels,  in  which  they  embarked  for  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  arrived  only  to  find  a  scene  of  extreme 
scarcity  and  distress.  Tlie  whole  body  of  colonists  now 
resolved  to  embark  for  Newfoundland,  and  disperse  them- 
selves among  the  fishing- vessels,  and  before  sailing  down 
the  river  would  have  set  fire  to  James  Town  if  they  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  firm  resistance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates.  Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  they 
met  the  long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  arrived  in 
(-'hesapeake  Bay  with  supplies  and  emigrants. 

The  10th  of  June,  1610,  was  the  memorable  day  of  the 
restoration  of  the  colony  to  its  former  seat.  Sickness  soon 
obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  return ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  been  sent  out  with  liberal  supplies  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  August,  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  landed 
300  emigrants  from  six  shii)s.  Tlie  colony  now  amounted 
to  700  men.  Gates  was  appointed  governor,  and  founded, 
much  farther  up  the  river,  a  new  *  ])lantation,'  which  he 
called  Henrico,  m  honour  of  Piince  Henry. 

From  this  time  the  colony  advanced  in  security  and 
prosperity,  which  were  especially  promoted  by  the  curious 
circumstance  of  a  marriage  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  between  a  respectable 
young  Ensrlishman,  John  Rolfe,  and  Pocahontas,  who 
had  more  than  once  saved  the  life  of  Smith.  The  con- 
scc^uence  was  a  confirmed  peace  with  her  father  Powhatan, 
which  he  extended  to  other  Indian  tribes  under  his  influ- 
ence. Pocahontas  sailed  with  her  husband  to  England, 
and  became  an  object  of  admiration  both  at  court  and  in 
London,  which  her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  mother  alter- 
wards  confirmed  and  continued.  Tliere  are  families  still 
in  A'irginia  who  are  proud  of  their  descent  from  that  union. 

Su  Thomas  Gates  returned  to  England  in  March,  1614, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 
Tlie  use  of  tobacco,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land l)y  Sir  Walter  llaleii^h  several  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  James  Town,  extended  lapidly,  perhaps  more 
rapidly  from  the  attempts  of  King  James  to  prejudice  his 
subjects  airainst  it  ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  it  might 
be  profitably  cultivated  in  'N'irginia. 

lew  females  had  vet  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but 
in  1619  *  ninety  agreeable  persons,  young  and  incorrupt,' 
wore  induced  to  embark,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ix>naon 
Company,  on  a  marriaire  speculation.  In  August,  1620, 
a  Dutch  ship  of  war  entered  James  River,  and  landed 
twenty  ne^froes  for  sale,  which  was  the  first  introduc- 
tion oV  neirro  slaves  into  the  Eni»lis]i  colonies.  In  1621 
nixty  more  females  were  sent  out,  *  maids  of  virtuous 
education,  younc:  and  handsome.'  Tlie  first  lot  of  females 
was  bouj^ht  by  the  colonists  for  120  lbs.  of  tobacco 
each,  but  the  Vocond  l>rouirht  ITK)  lbs.  each,  'lliese  sixty 
females  however  only  formed  a  portion  of  1*260  persons 
whom  the  c.icrgy  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  the  treasiuriT  of  the 
London  Company,  tent  out  in  one  year.    Sandyi  ^vas  luc- 


ceeded  as  treasurer  of  the  Company  by  th«  cmrl  of  teib- 
ampton,  the  friend  of  Shakspere,  and  in  July,  IttL  t 
written  constitution  was  bestowed  on  the  colony,  «M 
was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  English  eonstitalMi; 
a  governor  and  permanent  council  were  to  be  appniM 
by  the  Company;  a  general  assemblv  was  to  be  ear 
vened  yearly,  which  might  exercise  full  legislative  powe, 
subject  to  a  negative  by  the  governor  and  ratifteaHn 
by  the  London  Company;  and  the  courts  of  jortn 
were  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manner  of  thai  unia 
England. 

Powhatan  had  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  bvk 
younger  brother,  who  was  hostile  to  the  £nglish.  h 
1622  the  Indians  prepared  to  make  a  secret  and  flBil. 
taneous  attack  on  the  whole  colony,  preserving  to  the 
last  moment  the  language  of  friendship.  On  Ihe2lid 
of  March,  1622,  at  midday  and  in  the  same  hoar,  SC 
persons,  children  and  women,  as  well  as  roeru  ^aXUni 
in  distant  villages  extending  140  miles  on  both  ndei  if 
the  river,  were  murdered  with  every  acrgrayation  d 
cruelty  ;  but  the  massacre  was  limited  to  the  distant  n^ 
lages.  The  night  before  the  attack  an  Indian  had  revfiU 
the  plot  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to  save.  mm/I 
James  Town  and  the  nearest  settlements  weie  on  then 
guard.  Tlie  Indians  fled  from  every  place  where  tlwy  m: 
with  prepared  resistance.  A  war  ol  extermination  tmmi: 
and  new  supplies  and  assistance  were  promptly  sent  In 
Ensrland. 

Soon  after  this  a  quarrel  ensued  between  King  Jibm 
and  the  London  Company,  the  result  of  which  was,  thsin 
1624  the  patents  were  cancelled  and  the  company  d> 
solved.  The  management  of  the  colony  was  entru^ed*) 
a  governor  and  counsellors,  who  were  limited  to  sixten. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  pnfib 
of  the  tobacco  trade,  but  he  was  resisted  by  the  okmi: 
and  the  new  governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  was  veir  «• 
popular,  was  '  thnist  out  of  his  government,'  and  lectv 
England,  in  1635,  to  be  tried  for  attempting  to  betrsy  tin 
interests  of  the  colonists.  The  commissioners  scnt'inc; 
with  Harvey  were  not  even  allowed  to  state  the  dwin 
against  him,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  occupy  his  forns 
station,  which  he  retained  till  1639. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1644,  another  attempt  to  sna- 
liilate  the  colony  bv  a  general  massacre  was  made  by  tbt 
Indians.  They  killed  about  300  on  the  frontier  sctile 
ments,  but  were  soon  repulsed,  and  fled  to  a  dis»tance.  Tbr 
prosperity  and  population  of  the  colony,  though  checM 
for  a  time,  aftenvards  advanced  rapidly.  In  1G48  then 
were  trading  in  Virginia  ten  ships  from  London,  two  froa 
Bristol,  twelve  Dutch,  and  seven  from  New  England,  isi 
the  number  of  colonists  was  about  20,000. 

Virginia  was  disposed  to  resist  the  republican  goveranMt 
of  England,  but  in  1652  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  IQ 
Charles  II.  granted  the  whole  province  of  Virginia  to  thf 
lords  CulpepperandArden  for  thirty-one  years ;  and,be«dn 
this  ground  of  offence,  parts  of  the  Navigation  Laws  «m 
deemed  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Virginitc*. 
revolts  took  place  in  1663, 167K  and  1675,  but  they  were  «?■ 
pressed ;  at  length,  in  1676,  the  colony  broke  out  iiito  opt: 
rebellion  under  a  leader  called  Bacon,  and  the  insurxvs*> 

Pillaged  the  houses  of  the  royalists  and  set  fire  to  Jaa& 
own,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes.  An  armament  «u 
sent  out  from  England  under  Sir  John  Berry,  but  befiw  r. 
arrived  Bacon  had  fallen  sick  and  died,  and  the  in»ur;;«9!i 
became  dispirited,  and  were  dispersed.  From  thi»  TMr 
till  1688  the  Virginians  were  in  a  state  of  continual  coU 
sion  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  governor  of  ti.; 
colony.  In  1680,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Ma:}, 
a  more  liberal  and  conciliator}'  policy  was  adoptiHl  tnw<i!0 
the  colony,  under  which  it  continued  to  flouri>h  till  l?>i 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed,  and  the  American  wi'. 
which  broke  out  a  few  yeais  afterwards,  led  to  a  sepsr.- 
tion  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  from  the  i>srvrt 
state.  The  flrst  state  constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopu ; 
June  29,  1776. 

(Smith's  Gvnerall  Ilistorie  of  I'irginia,  vJ'C.  .•  Bancroft*' 
Ilistnry  of  the  United  States ;  Buckingham's  Nfcir^  Sf-itn 
of  Anioricaf  \6\.  ii. ;  Dickens's  ^^mmc(i;j  \ofrs ;  Marti:: • 
iiazetteir  *f  Jlrginia  ;  Tuckers  Life  if  Jefferson  vlntn> 
ductory  chapter'.;  Journal  (f  Education^  vol.  iv.,  '  Edu- 
cation in  America  ;'  Enryciopc^ia  Americana  ;  Amfnevn 
Ahwmui\  1«37,  IWl,  1W3.^ 

VIRGINIAN  SNAKE  ROOT.    [Polycala  Ssnmsa' 

VIRGI'MUS.    [ViRciMU.] 
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ir'MUS  nUPUS.  a  Kaman  rtietorioian  of  (h« 
Nen>,  nlM  wnL  him  iolo  exile,  m  TftcitiH  nan, 
beowiM  lie  wa*  a  mui  of  rcputatinn.  {T^it, 
XV.  71 ;   nUm  (Jm»*,,  Ixii.  27.)    H«  apipeim  to  be 

ruitw  Vir^itu  FlitCLiu  wlio  i«  mentioned  in  tlio 
Lir*  or  P»niin\'  utd  ut  wIkiii]  lhi>  poet  wu  a 
Fhun  Quinctilinn  liii.  1,  $  '^I ;  cunipAi-e  iii.  G, 
[v.  l.fW:  ni.4,i'ii;  xl,3,  i  12»^,  who  ipenkii 
-M  bw  cnnlcmpornry,  wc  Icam  lliat  he  virolc  a 
t  rhuione.  which  ww  mora  accurate  tiun  those  of 
teCMton  I  but  no  fra^cnentu  of  this  work  aru  (extant. 
ladan  critics  hnvc  siipposed  Virginina  RulVu  to  be 
ihor  uf  Itiu  '  Rbeluriui  ad  Hcronniuin,'  which  is 
^lM«d  anionic  the  worki  of  Cicero ;  but  nothing 
mavaa  bcMuil  about  the  matter.  (Schiitia  Prooemium 
htMlilbn  of  Ciuero'a  ■  Upc^ni  Khutoricn.') 
|ROO(COD»tenalioiO.  the  »i\th  constulktion  in  the 
isvrraunded  by  Libra.  BiMtes,  Leo,  and  ConuB.  It 
krHXWn  by  two  remarkiibk  stars :  the  first,  Spica  (« 
p,  a  etar  of4he fimt  magnitude, i»  in  ihehand.  which 
~~Ti  of  tiom,  typical  ol  Ute  harvest,  which  ai>- 
ia  tliQ  lime  o(  tlie  Ureelis  aa  the  sun  nearcd  tbiH 
I  othnv  Preevinderoiatnx,  or  Vindemiatrix  (,t 
^  took  ita  naniG  rrom  the  vintage.  The  star  Spiua 
nmarkalile  trianele  with  Arclurue  aad  iS  Lconis 
boln) ;  and  of  the  bright  utais  in  this  tri&nele,  Viu- 
(  is  the  one  nearest  to  tlic  line  jtnning  Arcturua 

priocipnl  Rtara  are  aa  falfona : — 
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Iltaiod  and  Aratna  tmite  in  teiirewntine  VippTTi 
Jiutiec,  who  retired  to  Heaveu  wlieit  Ihe  goldco  a^A  a 
\a  Ml  end  :  the  forruer  make*  her  the  dangler  of  Jin 
and  Tticmia ;  the  latter,  iff  Aatrx'Ua  antt  Aurora :  mi 
aiake  her  (u  be  t'orttma,  olhersCeres,  &e.  _ 

VtHIATHUH  or  VIKIATUSiU^arSoO,  Uie  \eadm  cdf] 
the  I.iinilaniaiu,  ill  Hispania,  in  tliur  nar  vtAh  the  [l»'¥ 
mann,  about  the  oiidcUe  of  the  necoiul  century  n.c  He  ia  I 
flnt  mentioned  on  the  oceasion  when  tli«  Honuui  pmnlop  fl 
Serviua  GalUa  treae^eToualy  maaxacved  a  large  body  oCM 
the  I.iijilanianx  (».c.  ISOJ.  Viriiith[ia  wa*  one  of  the  few  1 
who  eteuped.  In  tlie  year  14fl  B.C..  a  Liwitanian  army  j 
havin^been(]ef«atedby  Caiue  Veliljua.  1ho(ii|^tivci,whiiJ 
wcr«  blockaded,  were  on  Uie  point  of  mrrendeiinit  whw  1 
Viriathua,  who  happened  to  t^  preaent,  remiuded  tiiem  of  il 
the  treachery  of  Galhn,  and  by  a  bold  and  akilfhl  ma*  1 
nccuvrurelrajied  them,  and  wiuaupuinLed  tlieit  gtneral.  Iil<l 
a  battle  wliiutt  look  place  itbortiy  aiXerwarda,  He  defeated  j 
and  kilted  Veliliiu.  Tn  the  tliree  following  yean  ii«  ih» 
rented  miiHivaairvly  Ibc  praeton  C.  PUutlua,  Claudiua  UtM- 
manuE,  and  C.  fJigidius  Pif^nlna.  Tht  next  year  <ii,c  Hi)  1 
the  KooianR  sent  ngainat  Itim  the  consul  Q.  Palnwa  M<ud-4 
rauii  Aemitinnus,  who  ehetked  hi*  aucceeafiil  coutM  in] 
ihla  and  the  follomni;  year.  In  na  u.c.  Virialhua  woe  J 
ajirnin  auccexsrul  a^atn^t  the  |>ropTaelor  Q.  Pompelua,  1 
wliose  sucueBwr,  Q.  Pabius  Maxiiuua  Servilianiis,  cBni«4'  1 
on  the  war  during  tlie  rrxt  two  years  with  various  anocew>  j 
Al  length,  in  b.c.  140,  l!ie  loubuI  Q.  Serviliu*  Cac^o  oif  1 
taincd  the  person  ol  Viriathna  by  the  treachery  of  nome  of*  I 
that  ehieflain'B  intimate  friends,  and  [lut  him  to  deatb.  I 
after  he  had  led  the  LuBJlauians  for  eight  yean,  or,  as  I 
Dthens  say.  fonrteeii,  reckoning  ttoia  tlie  beginning  of  fil»  I 
Celliberic  WW  in  n,c.  153.  1 

Tlie  Roman  write™  say  that  Viriathua  was  ftmt  a  altep>  | 
heni  and  buntaman  ;  then  a  leader  of  robbera,  by  which 
they  mean  what,  a  modem  Spaniard  would  coll  a  Gaerilitt 
chieftain ;  and  at  laat  a  great  commander,  who,  had  CMtuna 
lavoiireU  him.  would  have  founded  an  empire  mnch  grcator 
than  hia  native  eoimtry,  or,  as  Florus  esjiresaesi  it,  «rouId 
have  been  the  RomwIUB  ol' Spain. 

f  Appian,  £>«  Reb.  Hup-.  59-73  ;  Lie..  Epit.,  hi.,  liv.  i 
Diodorua  Siciilus.  x.,  p.  72*80,  97  i  Vaiertiw  Maximoi, 
vi.  4,  j  2  ;  ix.  6.  f  4 :  Obsequena,  81,  82 ;  Orosiua,  iv.  2t ; 
Florus.  ii.  17;  Eiilropius.  iv,  16.) 

VI'ROLA  SEBI'FERA,  a  large  tree  of  (luyana,  which 
belong*  properly  to  the  genus  Myiialica,  and  is  in  fiwit  I 
by  some  called  nutmeg  of  Cayenne,  and  baa  tlie  nanift 
propertiea  as  many  of  the  other  spectua  of  that  gomiB. 
When  inciuoiiB  are  made  into  the  bark,  a  rcdtU^  jflnti- 
nouB  Juice  exudea,  which,  when  IVeah,  ia  used  w>  a  eauatic. 
and  which  concentrate*  in  time.  The  mace  ia  of  a  r«d 
colour,  and  wilhin  &  the  kernel  la  of  ft  whitish  cojour, 
which,  when  powdered  and  put  into  boiling  water,  yielib 
a  ycllowiah-coloured  fatty  nubslance  which  awima  on  th« 
surface;  it  la  caustic  in  taate,  and  hoa  a  alight  odour  of' 
nutmeg.  In  Uie  country  candle*  are  made  of  it,  hencs 
Europeana  rail  Ihe  tree  Porte  Suff.  The  native*  of  Oya- 
poi  call  it  Toironohe  ;  theOalibia,  ayapa  and  virola.  which 
was  adopted  a«  the  generic  name.  M.  Bonaalre  aavs  it 
yields  by  dim  illation  only  a  amail  qnantity  of  eieential  oil, 
which  i*  lighter  than  water.  ThU  vegetalile  fat  or  tallow 
in  somelinies  met  with  in  commerce  in  sijunrM  loavee.  It 
is  lesa  fitted  for  affording  light  than  ordinary  Ullow,  be- 
cause it  mella  al  a  lower  temperature.  It  i«  un»uitnbl«  fcr 
plasters  Ijeeaurt  it  ia  catialic :  semitraospareut  aoap  »  how^ 
ever  aomelimes  made  with  it. 

VIRTUAL  VELOCITIES.  The  name  of  the  pnaeiph 
of  virtual  velocities,  which  is  given  to  what  is  perhaps  tha 
moat  important  generali«alion  in  raechanica,  i»  very  ill 
fitted  to  express  tlie  idea  which  in  to  be  conveyed.  It  will 
take  some  space  lo  prepare  even  the  malhematical  reader. 
unlew  he  be  already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  for  tha 
reception  of  this  pnneiple  as  a  real  and  phyocal  conae- 
quencc  of  the  lawa  of  matter.  Aa  long  aa  it  is  only  treated 
as  a  mathematical  mode  of  eipresains  geomelncol  condi- 
tions, its  imp<irt  U  hardly  seen,  and  ilB  value  i»  lesaeoed  by 
a  wont  of  perfect  conviction. 

Our  works  on  mechanics  are  now  written  m  m  very 
cold  a  style,  end  malhemarical  deilnclion  Iios  ao  completely 
taken  Ihe  place  of  evcrylliine  else.  Itrnt  little  itpace  ia  gWen 
even  to  inlerpretation  of  results,  and  none  lo  illuctiatioa 
of  &nt  princiTilei.  The  cottsetiucnec  ia.  a  strong  leaning 
to  purely  matheniallca!  de«nil»ou»,  which,  thoo«U  they 
•^       '  Vol.  XXVI.— 3  C 
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place  tlie  stiulcnt  in  11 10  <injillcst  possible  lime  at  Ihe  be- 
tflnnini;  of  his  caiviT  of  tli'diiction,  nfYcrlbelcss  make  it 
difficult,  lor  him  i;ver  to  connect  his  lii>t  ]>rincipU'S  fii>t 
e<iuations  wc  ouirht  rallici*  to  call  them)  with  the  actual 
Hopeiticsol"  the  matter  around  him,  and  with  the  ph;a>co- 
oiry  which  siijht  aiul  touch  make  him  t'ccl  to  be  juMitialile. 
AVe  do  not  like  the  system  of  mechanics  in  which  velocity 
is  only  '/v  :  (//,  moviii2f  pressure  b\it  a  name  for  ///  dr  :  f//, 
and  ttjc  principle  (U'  virtual  velocities  nt)thini;  hut  a  nick- 
name for  ^IV//>  =  0.  For  a  ]>ri»])er  description  of  real  lads. 
\w  woe.ld  rather  that  nature  should  uhhnr  a  vacuum,  that 
Ihiid  ^hould  /;•//  to  lind  its  level,  that  the  centre  of  Lnavity 
.should  riuh'iivnur  to  descend  as  luw  a-*  possible,  and  5»o  u\\. 
Of  such  lam^uauo  the  mathematician  nnist  allow  the  use, 
if  the  learner  is  to  feel  the  t  ruth  of  the  results  of  mechanics : 
and  in  no  case  is  such  ])crmi>sion  of  more  importance  than 
in  the  illustratitni  of  the  jirinciple  before  ns. 

When  we  say  that  any  system  whatever  is  in  etjuilibnum, 
under  the  action  of  forces,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word 
eciuilibrium  is  only  used  for  a  .state  of  rest,  as  o])po^ed  to 
one  of  motion  :  whii!h  last  is  po>sible  to  be  imajj:incd,  and 
miirht  actually  take  place,  if  it  were  not  that  the  iin])re>-ed 
forces  mutually  counteract  each  ijIIkt's  eft'ects.  If  a  sys- 
tern  could  not  move,  if  so  many  of  its  ])oints  \\('re  li\ed 
that,  consistently  with  tho>e  jmints  reniaiuin«;  li\ed»  no 
geometrical  possibility  of  moli«)n  was  left,  it  would  be  um'- 
less  to  a>.k  whellu-r  any  ijiven  set  of  forces  wouUl  ki-ep  that 
system  in  erpiilibrium  or  not.  For  the  answer  woiild  be 
that  the  system  must  be  in  equilibrium,  forces  or  no  forces. 
But  when*  it  is  left  pos-^ible  that  a  .system  m:iy  move,  it 
then  becomes  a  (jueMion  whether  a  L^iven  set  of  jorces  will 
entirely  prevent  all  motion,  or  will  cause  one  of  tlu'  pcn- 
sible  motions  to  bcrin  :  anil  the  alternati\e  may  be  re- 
strieted  bv  the  use  of  its  small  a  ])ortion  of  time  as  we 
please.  \Vhat  will  take  place  durini;  the  tii>t  millionth  of 
.a  secontl  aller  tlu*  forces  are  aj)plied,  re^t  or  motion  ?  And 
instead  of  the  millionth  of  a  >econiI,  any  smaller  tract icm 
maybe  usi-d  :  svi  that  we  may  sny  the  que-jtion  of  rest  or 
motion,  the  settlement  whiih  of  the  two  is  ti>  take  place, 
may  be  considered  as  one  which  involves  but  an  inliuitely 
small  poi*tij)!i  of  time.  We  shall  throuirhout  this  ai tide 
use  the  lanpiaire  of  the  iniinite>imal  calculus,  leavinu:  it 
to  the  reader  to  ri'duce  it  to  the  stricter  form,  if  he  think 
that  there  is  such  a  thinir- 

Now  all  the  dilterent  iniinitely  small  motii)ns  of  which 
it  is  pos.^ible  that  a  system  may  take  any  one  durini;  the 
infinitely  small  time  tit  which  efa])se>,  alter  forces  are  ap- 
plied to  it — are  called  virtuil  motions.  This  word  is  not 
used  in  the  meanini;  which  it  conunonly  beai"s,  .as  when 
we  say  that  a  man  who  tloes  wkA  prosi-cute  a  claim  \ir- 
tnally  ^as  cfood  us}  abandons  it.  When  John  l^ernoulli 
iLsed  this  adjective  and  wo  can  tind  none  prior  to  him 
who  did  .<;i>  it  was  in  a  siMi^e  which  it  will  !iot  now  bear: 
bv  a  virtual  velocity  he  meant  uhv  iniinitely  small  \elo- 
city,  or  increasi-  of  veloeitv.  Hut  in  modrrn  times,  \ir- 
fual  is  used  in  the  i-(n>e  t)f  putenlial,  or  ])o»>ible  :  a  \irtunl 
motion  is  one  which  a  sy>ttni  nnirht  take,  whether  it  take 
[t  or  nvit :  thus  if  forces  kei']>  a  >\M»mu  at  re.-*t,  it  will  not 
take  anyone  what-<H'ver  of  tl:c  \irt'ial  or  pO'-iblc  nu)- 
tions:  ])ut  if  they  do  not  kec]»  it  a!  n-^t,  it  will,  in  the 
time  1// which  elapsi-s  after  the  forcl'^  a:e  ap])lioil,  take 
some  one  of  the  virlual  nu»*ion^.  to  the  exchiMon  of  the 
rest.  Xevertheles>.  as  Vwvi  :is  it  i^  ircouuMricallv  po>.>ible 
that  anyone  iriven  nu>tn)n  nuLrht  havo  taken  iilace.  we  are 
at  lihei"ty  to  sup]u)si'  tiiat  that  motion  has  taki-n  j):ace 
(which  is  simj)l\  niakiu'r  an  arbitral  v  displaeenient  uf  the 
system  \  if  by  sodoinij,  and  notiuir  the  dis;)Iacement>  which 
the  ditierent  parts  receiv**,  wr  c;in  «liaw  any  eonclu-io:i>  as 
lo  the  conditions  of  e(piilil-rium. 

When  we  see  a  s\>i'.Mn  in  ejuiiibiium.  cx]).  kicu-e  t»'il.> 
lis  that  there  are  elioits  at  nununi  wliich  li.t"  coiintrrju-ttd. 
Keniove  any  one  of  the  h»rci"«.  or  any  part  k^^  on»'  of  tlu-ni. 
and  motion  immedi.itv'ly  beirins.  It  is  trui-  \\\\\\  Iridiu-.i 
and  other  resistances  ])rev<'nt  uijr  havinir  ^«»  L'^od  a  1  j-i'- 
eepti(tn  of  this  truth  a^.  we  otlit  r\\i>«'  mii^ht  ha\c:  >iiiee. 
when  ecjuilibra'iniC  forces  mv  rer.ii'Vi'd  in  whole  or  in  pajt, 
Irirtion  tVrqucntly  supp-Iirs  the  ])iacL'  :«nil  maintnin^  the 
CMpiililniuni.  A  lillli-  relle\iou  will  ln)wr\i'i' nwikr  it  up]ii!- 
rent  thatwhtn  aM-liMii  is  oiu'c  in  «  qinlibriiim.  n  » ;".!«lr.  :o:i 
or  bubtr:u'tiou  (>t  i'iti-cs  tan  be  mai!*'  witlniut  piiMluciuLT 
motion,  unh>^  thr  i'.mi-i  >  adiliil  orwilhdi.iwn  be  suv  h  a.> 
bv  themsj-lM'-  wviuUl  maintain  c'iuilibriinn. 

.\  >\sU'm,  then,  jit   iv>l,  make«  etlortd  to  move,  which 


offoi-ts  are  count  eroded ;  and  the  mathematical  cor.dr.irr.? 
of  etiuilil.trium.  whatever  tlicy  may  l)e,  mu»t  t'Xjjrf%*  t.Ml 
every  foice  endea\ours  to  produce  motion;  mu>;  c^'^'iii 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  measure  of  tlic  eneiirx   oi  thi! 
force  :  and  must  show  that  a  complete  couiiteracuon  w!  4II 
the  ellbrts  at  motion  takes  ])lace.     But  tiere  an*!-  a  '{:.i»*. 
tion.  and  one  which  is  of  the  utmo.st  iiiipi»r'rt!u-i    iw  *\i, 
coinpreheii.Mou  of  our  ])rineijile.     The   iiumb«T  ti  .:.*.i.' 
motions   is  usually  intinite : — Does  any   lmviti   *}-'.:.i    f 
forces  make  an  ettbrt  to  j)roduce  everv  \jw\^  i-f  'V'rw.    \ 
.M)nie  only:*    We  know  that,  if  the  liirci  s  do  ii.»t  7«:.  .a-. 
equilibihim,  one  of  the  virtual  motinii.s  cjiniu-s  \\\  'h-  :  ^^: 
dl  followini;  the  application  of  the  Ibices,  to  tht:  ixt.:.-, .. 
of  all  the  re-it  :  it  ouijht  not  tliereforc  to  Mi;p:i';e  !:.-   ••:- 
dent  if  he  were  told  that,  for  eveiy  uivt-n   >ci   i.f  vn--*^  \ 
ijiven  svMem  beini'  always  understood  .  some  i.ru.-  in.i;.-: 
prevented  is  every  motion  prevented.      But  m  pifii:'  01  :tr 
the  direct  contrary  is  true,  in  ri^id  sy?.tems  iiT  It-a.v  :  jirt- 
rally  speakinix?  there  is  Imt  one  cla.s.s  of  xiitual  m^ij?5 
which  a  iriven  si-t  of  Ibrces  has  uol  a  tendt'licy  to  piuJut. 
ami  any  one  of  the  rest  may  be  produced.     Our  mi.ifjrx 
will  ap])ear  in  the  foUuwin:?  ex])lanatii»n  : — We  havi-  y^-.v. 
[Rotation,  j).  177]  that  every  iniinitely  .-mali  niut..!:'.:i 
rii^id  system  may  be  proiluced  by  a  siMvwlikt'  lii'^.x' 
namely,  rotation  round  an  axis,  accompanied  by  a  -hijr.: 
up  or  down  that  axis.     Take  any  line  lor  an  \\\\^,  ar.ii  -■. p- 
]h>>e  a  screw,  titled  to  its  receivinET  >cri'\v  .the    l::n<^r  ir.- 
moveal.tly  tlvfd  in  sj)ace :,  to  be  dex-ribed  with  that  -\«; 
sup])ose  also  that  the  sy.-^tem  to  which   the  fur ct"»  iii**  im- 
plied is  lixt-d  to  the  screw.     Here  then   i."^  c.  tiy  w*  iL 
motion  pre\enled,  excejjt  one  :  so  that  il"  the  ^\««*em  r-t.".:. 
to  move,  it  mu.^t  take  that   erne  motion.     Now  r.pr')  'V 
^iven    s('t  of  forces  and  resolve  them   all    1:1   <h.i  t:.r« 
parallel   tt)  the  axis,  and  in   planes  perpeiuheuiar  t-  ".' 
There  nnist   be  motion  unless  the  former  force*  lit •••■•* 
each  other,  and  the  latter  have  a  resultant    ur  ro".i*..:!*» 
pa>>imr  throuirh  the  axis,     (.'onsetpiently,  with  ctr^uri  ex- 
ceptions (which,  though  infinite  in  miiid)er,  are  iV.v  lo 
])ared  with  the  rest  ,  a  «^iven  sit  of  I'orces,   aetii:j    '.  : 
jxiven  system,  will  produce  any  \irtual  motion,  if  ot^.:?l- 
excluded:  but  when  there  JU"e  variou.^  viitiuil  r.n-r, ■.«•.>  ■.  : 
excluded,   the  system,   if  the  forces  do  not   b.iiair'.v  »■'• 
another,  will  take  (me   in  iireference  to  an_\  of  \\y  :-.•■ 
The  i)reccdin<]:  arcfument  ou^ht  to  be  more  tlevelop.  vl.  !■.' 
we  have  not  room  for  such  an  cxplanatiuii   a>  v..-.';  :• 
intelliLcible  to  every  one  :  most  of  the  diiReulf  y  mde-j  ..v^ 
in  the  purely  ireometrical  conception  ol"  motion,  and  _- 
foreiirn  to  our  aiticle. 

We  are  to  expect,  then,  as  the  condition  ol'  ccjuir.i-rii  t. 

a  collection  of  c(»nditions,  an  infinite   nnmbi-r.  nv.j'.iJ-i 

.  that,  i>f  an  infinite  nund)er  of  motitms,  pO'^^ible  d  •  '.  - 

the  £:iven  ^y.-'iem  of  forces  makes  each  and  even'  ui.r  ".ej- 

j)o^.-il>le.     Tj)  make  it  appe:n'  in  what  tbo  coiiiiitii-n  '.:;■ 

l)robabIy  consist.  l(n)k  .at  the  foll(»wimx  caNO?* : — If  c.ui  \  -r. 

j  of  the  s\-^tem  be  fixed,  Ibrces  applied  at   that   ]>oi:;*  i- 

'  useless,   for  they  only  ])roduce  a  pre^Mire   or  ?tiar.i  iCi  :^ 

.fixed   point,  and   neither  promote   nor  n-tard   anysi*.! 

I  motion.     If  one  ])oint  be  ref»tiained  to  mo\o  upon' u  c:--' 

surface  or  cvu've.  h)rees  per])endicular  to   tiiat   >usi;:.  v   ' 

cinse  are  n^ele-s,  fin-  a  similar  reason.     Thu^  Miiip^i^*.  i--- 

])j)int   wwA  be   retained  on  a  iriven  horizontal  ]jla!ie  :  -:• 

I  weidit   adileil  to  that  jioint   ha.->  no  effect  on  the  t«viii> 

'biiuni:  it  is  merely  e([uiNalent   to  so  mueh  WLicId' i'- 

upon  the  i)lane.-J'    (u-nerally  then,  a  foice    prnduce*  1 

j  ell'ecl  in  equilibrium  unle>s  tile  point  towbieh  it  is  ajijih'. 

J  can  move  ///  ///'•  dirrrtinn  t/  tlmf  fnrrt' :  thub  wiiirlitj*.- 

duces  iH)  efl'ect  when  applied  to  a  point  of  wliieh  ali 'b-^ 

;  virtual  motions  are  horizontal.     But  let  the  phiTiv  be  i«^" 

I  so  little  inclined  to  the  hoiizon,  and  a  point   it-»-riv-u-d  t; 

.  mine  n]»oii  it   ha•^  somewhat  of  vertical  motion:  wticM 

I  ajjplied  at  that  ])oiut  will  have  some  effect  in  i*fpiihbn-.ffi. 

:  Il  wvMiUl  bo  natural  tt)  conclude  and  let  it  be  ii'menjlur^i 

I  that   in  the.«ie  i)  primi  \iewswe  are  only  htatinc  "tr-n^ 

,  piobalihtie.^    that  the  nuKC  freely  a  pt>ii'it   may  mo^e  re 

the  uiivctitju  of  the  force  which  acts  up'on  it,  the  ffnat<r 

the  el'eet   i»ftli;»t  force  in  priMhicmj:  or  disturbing  iHiuib- 

biiinn.     Now  >ince  it  i.  .sufficiently  evident   ll1.1t,  ivW^nf 

/i»//-///.7s.  a  :-..iee  has  nion-  ur  less  ell'ect  in  proportion  to  II* 

•  s-i,i.,:..  t:  .'■•,,' i  ^M  i.  I''- .-.•:, nioi-i,!'  ill  vliit?!  tl:«*  l>inM.I  ^f  i:..-  ir-r» 
Tif  ill!.-'  '....I-:,:' -1  1,1  ili.';,Ni-:  aij.i  .iTiii-l'*  ii>t:itiun  lite  o:hi r  I'&lrriae rst  c 


wiii  !.  r  •'  M-  ■ 

1    II.:.'  .   ■      . 
n.  wi  i.'.t  .1'.'.  - 
i'i|iiilil.-::ilv  the  .- 


•■  •}')->   it  ihf  t!':i-:iil  ■•  -liiriili'. 


-■    I-  )tiii:0!i  ill  11%  it<t.\iil  iioni  frii^iitn  inii«i  I  •■  at-«a«ltc«»! . 
'I     >  M-.cli  il  i>.).ul  niL-ht  holp,  hy  Uis  frktiuu  cm  tUr  {-l«v.  M 


Vftl»L-A 


>t  nppliiiiliiin  rutui'.  in   thf  iliK.-limi  <ii'   (lie 
>t  u,  «iip[iu*a  A  Ici  bn  IIm  point  uf  RjipUvnlimi 


AQ  (()  reiiwMrt  il»  dirtdiuu  and  nutfrni- 


e  mollon  of  ih«  ■)'>rtirin,  Ul 
IntmTcm-cl  tn  K, 'inflntlely  mK  to  A.  Draw  ItS 
Avaihr  apOQ  QA.  Uien  AS  in  Ibe  iiMce  uioveil  over 
jdiroctiaii  of  iht'  force  -,  ami  if  the  Toivc  conlain  P 
■.|«rB»«»«.PxASi«  iliii  prvKliiei  cm  the  ^aioe  of 
ihe  dBciciicy  or  ihK  fitrcn  ■eesui  to  have  mmuv  c1«- 
nerc  how^viT  Ihu  motion  AS  n  in  Ui«  tlirro 
Earov.Mndth':  rnrett  hrljn  to  produce  tliul  motion; 
-gbvUNoiy  cuit^r,  eielerit  prribai,  thli>  !lir  {wint  A 
mom  in  tho  ■iiroclion  AR,  whpn  t'tit'  CorcM  i^ts  in 
:U(m  AQ.  thnn  it  va\t\d  )>nvu  btreii  il'thc  «imi- 
i  acted  in  tlie  uppmile  diiroUon  A  F.  But  way- 
*  MHlher  TiiHial  motion  mi^ht  hringr  A  to  V. 
8  [Hiliondieiiliir  to  AT:  Uicn  AW  i»  tl.c  siiace 
mr  In  Ihc  diiwttori  ol'  tha  force.  Mid  Px  AW  iw 
JMt  cm  wUich  th<ri  flficivncy  of  tbc  furc^c  accais  tn 
■  -  But  htrt  tlie  molion  AW  i«  in  the  dirvclion 
6  ta  tlot  of  Ibe  l't>rce,  and  it  is  obviouAly  l«8»  enHy 
d  A  shoultl  niov«  in  tho  dirrction  AV.  when 
»  Mt*  in  tbc  direction  AQ,  tlwn  it  would  Imvc 
Uieforce  bad  acted  in  the  oppo»ite  direction  AT. 
to  vitvX  has  pracadrd,  we  may  probably  add  tliat 
Duncy  of  B  r<nrc(.',  in  prauiotiug  or  prevKntiiig  une 
JBd  of  virtual  inution,  ia  to  be  cou^vrod  as  o(  one 
•wolJMr  accocdiTie  a».  for  that  motion,  tlie  vittuaJ 
of  (tie  jKKnt  ur  appitualioR,  eatimatcd  in  tliu  lin«  ot 
it  Ihe  tonx,  ia  tvitb  tho  direction  of  tbn  force,  or 
to  it. 

oonje<jlitr«a.  for  Ihi-y  are  nolliin^  more,  will  abow 

jnociplc  of  viiliinl  vt^locilieH,  the    inominit  it  in 

-■-■'    ibal  it  is  A  bighly  rraMnnhlc  aiid  probable 

It   amy  be  annouiioiid  as   loUawa; — Let   the 

'hioh  are  applied  to  a  Nysteni,  at  different  points, 

^B,  See.,  *arh  in  nn  aMi^iRil  dirrntion.     ).i:l  one 

TUlual  (tliat  i«,  powible'i  motioni*  winch  tlie  lytleni 

*~    |0  ill  the  infinitely  tmalt  ticner/(  Kiicceedina;  the 

application  o(  tlio  fotxtea,  be  suppcwd  to  bo 

.  itnal.    Dreumpose  tbu  several  mutiuna  of  tbe 

,.  •ppltoatioTi  of  tbe  forces  eacli  into  two.  one  in 

flf  ijia  npplifl  fArcft,  the  otli«r  perpendicular  to 

~!  UtAi.  till,  dr.  &e.  be  the  resolved  motions  in 

eribeforoea,  and  lei  thow  ha  rectionod  pOHitife 

V  ia  the  direrliona  of  the  furcn,  nad  nrsativc 

~  1  Ihc  conlnuy  directions.    Then  PJp  -f  QJq  + 

is  »  qiiautity  ou  which  it  depends  whether  the 

J  motton  can  actunlly  take  place,  ornot.     If 

Qdg  +  t(dr+  &c.  =0.  Ilial  motion  eamiut  be  tli« 

r  the  applied  forces :  but  if  Prfp  +  Qrfij  +  RJr  + 

"  ll  ^  0,  tlial  motion  may  take  plnce.    And  there  is 

hb.  llKitik,  no  one  ol'  Ihe  iMi«ible  molionti  can 

late  place,   »*he»   pdp  +  Qtl-)  +  Riir  +  Sit.  is 

;0t  (w  every  virtual  motion ;  and  there  is  not 

~  chea  oei!  or  mure  «ii1nal  motiout  can  be 

.r  wliiob  PA>  +  Qdq  +  IV/f  +  Sir.  i«  not  =  U. 

.  ponojplo  of  virtual  velocitiirit.  as  to  which  per- 

Bnt  Uutig  iJiat  will  strike  the  reader  is  tliat  the 

"    duesnot  Dcciirin  tlu^esplanalionoftt.  But 

the  virtual  motion  u(Um  systeoi  lo  be  aclu' 

_     .  1  in  the  time  lil,  then  the  velocities  ot  the 

DCafipticalitin,in  tliediiectioRsorthflSBVcnil  foroea. 

'.tU,  d():d!.  dridt,  &c.,  aud  the  prindplu  above 

nay  Ij«  affirmed  of 


K, 


fa.  I< 
Hial 


fe 


ainl  when  il  m 
itHnsiMent  inlli 
tnlh.>drmnn- 


ihi'  eijuibbralinv  [inwer  ui  i  < 

jirmtr*  nf  fhc  Ihtce  1'-    v, 

procnoliun  or  bindiwica  oi   i!' 

Whiell  lip  11  the  part  at  the   ui.ukhi 

P's  action.    Kb  iierfncUy  i;«Ti«ial  [im 

has  bRpu  giviMi  1  indeed  In  npply  it  ili  : 

c*i!»%  Of  iTuid  ajid  itaseoiis^slBDW  n- 

ledtcp  of  tite  oonxtituent  pitts  of  m^ii' 

neetion  tvilb  each  ulhrr.  which  wi-  ^i 

the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  sirictly  - : 

sivc :  all  caws  wliatsoavKT  in  which  f  I  ■ 

librium  enn  be  evIabliiJicd  ulniit  vA  l!i 

c.ipl^  being  sliowiid  ^teHan,tii\\\  uri 

the  rwiaotiK  of  which  will  proseiitly  appear 

assiiraed.it  always  leads  to  rMuJtsnliicnur 

the  other  knoivn  iiriauiples  uf  meubauics. 

stratifln  which  we  civp,  we  lAall  contlno  ouraulres  to  llii 

of  forces  which  net  tipon  points,  which  am  Hi  tin  imkpeiid- 

enl  of  each  oUier.  or  aome  or  all  of  which  ore  rjinnrcted 

hy  li^d  rods  without  w^eltt :  And  our  limits  n-qmre  tis  iu 

speak  but  briefiy  of  all  In?  step*  which  aiM  purely  [iiutbe* 

matiual.    Onbiiary  works  on  mechanics  give  the  nmpir 

ilhmUations  which  the  beifinner  wants;   ami  it  is  Iiiipw 

slblelu  read  anything!  hhc  it  n-ncrnl  dcmiin«traliiin  wiihnnl 

being  weJ!  a«<iuainleil  with  ftie  Inliiiilesimal  ealtiiiiu  nod 

with  the  princgptil  fonnulop  of  algebraic  geometjy  oV  thrw- 

dimensions. 

t^rst.  lot  there  be  a  sin^e  point  A,  the  Fmirdltinlf!*  of 
which  am  j,  y.  and  s.  \iiit  them  set  upon  this  puint  tlie 
forces  P,  in  a  direcliiin  which  makes  witli  the  ancs,  an^lva 
A.  f3.  >  :  P',  the  direction  of  whicii  mattes  aiiiftes  J.  f}'.  y, 
Ike.    I.ct  the  point  A  move  to  B,  tho  coordinates  of  xhldi 


AB=  ^(<ir'+rfj*+rfj;'), 

dr  1^  i& 

'AB-  '^™"'=Alr  '=«''=i:b- 

Now  the  Hue  AB  deooaiiiosed  in  the  direction  of  P,  raiig 
AB  X  cos  (antrlc  made  by  P  wilh  AB>  or 

AB  (cos  A  .  ccix  a  4>  cos  fi .  cm  f]  +  ens  v .  cos  y) 
or  cos  a.dr-\'  cos  fl . rfy  +  tos  y  . rfs  =  dp. 
ITence  the  moment  of  the  force  P  is  P  cMa.rtx  +  S 
CO*  /I .  i/y  -f  P  cos  y .  Js,  and  the  sum  of  the  momonis  a 
all  the  forces  Is  ax  I(P  cos  a)  +  dj(X(P  eus  (3}-f  tt 
X  CP  cos  v;,  where  I  tP  cos  n)  stands  tor  P  cos  a  -^  1! 
cos  B*  +  &c.,  and  so  on.  But  when  llicre  is  cqidlibr— 
S  (P  cos  „■)  -  0.  wuce  P  ccM  a.  P'  cos  a'.  Sjc.  are  the  p 
ponenis  of  Ihc  several  force*  in  Ihe  direction  of  x. 
similnr  rL-nsons  £FPcos^>  =  a.  X(Pco*  yj  «0.  wb«iM| 
V'dii'  +  &«.  b  sO  foe  every  motion  of  whUJl  t"^ 
point  is  capable. 

Let  there  be  any  number  of  points,  and  let  each  of  thai 
be  atled  upon  by  any  numlwv  of  forces :  bul  as  all  f- 
forcea  which  act  upon  a  given  noint  may  tic 

let   Hi   he   the   force  wliicti   acta  on  Ihe   first,  i 

I.  yi  be  Ihe  angles  il  makes  with  the  a>i> 

r  flr  Ti-  siftnd  in  the  same  relations  to  the 

no'int ;  and  so  on.    Let  Ti,  yi.  si.  l>e  the  coonltnoliiii  nftll 

lint  point,  and  so  on.     Let  any  of  tlu-  pnint*  ho  connoe 

'     rigid  bim  wilbout  weight :  and  »iippmv  A  to  be  or 

•  points,  and  AB  Ihe  bar  coimi^iing  it  with  aoi. 

jioint  B.    Tl)c  point  A,  Ihrn.  bu\idcs  other  forces,  fat  arfJ 

on  by  a  prcHurv  called  the  tension  uf  Uie  bar,  eilWr  in  tug 
direction  AB  or  BA :  while  B,  twaides  Itiv  olhar  Ibrcvs,  ^ 
acted  on  by  Ihc  same  timsion,  but  iu  a  eitnlraiy  itiieclioq 
Snppofiins  AB  lo  receive  one  of  its  virtual  mutioiis,  and  b 
—  lulo  the  poMtion  MN  (which  need  t  '  '  "' 
--  'Bl.  thtmif  MCa;  " 


same  plac 


llandND  be  drawn 


pRDclictilsr  to  AB.  and  if  Hie  position  MN  be  inflnitdlW) 
near  to  AB.  m  that  MC  and  ND  need  not  be  dislingvishailL 
(as  far  aa  small  iiusntities  of  the  first  order  are  concerned]! 
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from  arcs  of  circles  with  the  centres  B  and  A — ^it  follows 
that  AC  may  be  considered  as  the  diminution  of  the  line 
if  A  only  changed  place,  and  came  to  M,  while  6D  may 
be  considered  as  tlie  quantity  by  which  it  would  be 
lengthened,  if  6  only  changed  place,  and  came  to  N. 
Hence,  since  the  bar  remains  of  the  same  length,  we  have 
AC  =  BD,  or  at  least  the  two  only  differ  by  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  either.  But  AC  gives  the  virtual  velocity  of 
the  tension  at  A,  and  BD  that  of  the  tension  at  B,  and 
these  lines  being  equal,  and  the  tensions  equal,  their  mo- 
ments are  equal ;  but  these  moments  have  different  signs, 
one  of  the  virtual  velocities  being  in  the  direction  of  its 
force,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  the 
sum  of  these  two  moments  is  =  0 ;  and  the  same  follows 
for  the  two  moments  of  any  other  of  the  tensions,  exerted 
by  any  other  of  the  connecting  bars.  Let  Tj  be  tlie  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  tensions  which  act  on  the  first  point, 
T^  Tj,  &c.  of  those  which  act  on  the  second,  third,  &c. 
points ;  then,  taking  the  principle  as  established  above, 
lor  each  point  separately,  we  have  R,  dr^  +  T,  =  0,  R,c/rj  + 
Tj  =  0,  &c. ;  by  summing  which  we  have  R,  r/r,  +  R,  (//•,+ 
&c.  +  T,  +  T,  +  &c.  =  0.  But  T,  +  T,  +  &c.  =  0 ;  lor. 
as  shown,  every  term  in  each  of  T,,  T„  &c.  finds  an  equal 
and  contrar)'  term  in  one  of  the  othei-s.  Hence  R,  ctr^  + 
RjC/r,  4-  &c.  =0,  or  the  principle  is  established  for  any 
system  consisting  of  forces  applied  to  points  connected  hv 
ngid  bars,  and  this  whether  there  be  connections  enough 
to  ensure  complete  stability  of  form  or  not. 

Various  other  cases  may  be  examined  in  which  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  last  will  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  true  of  the  external  forces 
only,  and  that  those  which  arise  from  the  internal  forces 
of  the  system  may  be  neglected.  If,  for  example,  one  of 
the  points  to  which  a  force  is  applied  slide  upon  a  string,  in 
the  manner  of  a  bead,  the  ends  of  the  string  being  attached 
to  other  points  of  the  system,  the  two  tensions  are  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  bead,  and  any  virtual  motion  of 
the  bead  alone  shoilens  one  ])art  of  the  string  as  much  as 
it  lengthens  the  other.  Those  parts,  by  which  one  side  is 
lengthened  and  the  other  shortened,  are,  when  the  motion 
is  infinitely  small,  the  spaces  from  which  the  virtual  velo- 
cities of  the  tensions  are  obtained,  and  they  are  of  contrary 
signs.  The  moments  of  the  tensions  are  therefore  equal 
and  contrary ;  or  the  principle  is  tme  independently  of 
those  tensions.  Again,  suppose  one  of  the  points  of  the 
system  is  restrained  to  move  upon  a  given  surface  or  curve ; 
being  tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  slip  freely  upon  the  surface 
or  cur\'e,  without  being  able  to  leave  it.  The  force  which 
retains  the  point  thus  attached  is  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face or  curve,  but  every  virtual  motion  of  that  point  is 
(when  infinitely  small)  in  tlie  tangent  plane  of  the  surface 
or  tangent  of  the  curve :  so  that  there  is  no  component  in 
the  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  moment  of  the  force 
vanishes. 

When  (juestions  occur  in  which  friction  is  an  element, 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  not  of  very  easy  appli- 
cation. Even  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  solving  such  pro- 
blems, the  formulae  which  must  vanish  when  there  is  no 
friction,  arc  not  required  to  vanish,  but  must  lie  between 
certain  positive  and  negative  limits,  depending  on  the 
friction.  A  similar  change  must  be  predicated  of  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces :  but  as  even 
I-Agrange  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  the  principle 
before  us  conveniently  applicable  to  friction  problems,  we 
may  well  dispense  with  the  consideration  of  them  here. 
"When  elastic  bodies  are  in  q^uestion,  the  principle  can  be 
applied,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  elasticities  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  system  are  considered  as  external,  not  in- 
ternal forces :  an  hypothesis  rendered  necessar}'  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  molecular  constitution  which  jj^ives  rise  to  elas- 
ticity. It  may  also  be  said  that  in  its  application  to  hydro- 
statics there  are  mathematical  conventions  (expressive,  no 
doubt,  of  tniths,  but  foreign  to  the  mere  enunciation  of  the 
principle)  which  represent  our  ignorance  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  a  fluid.  On  this  point  we  should  recom- 
mend the  student  who  has  enough  of  mathematics  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Mccauioue  Anaiytique  of  Lagrange,  the 
standard  work  on  viilual  velocities :  the  di-monstrations, 
so  called,  given  by  all  the  elementary  writers  we  know  of 
Ceyen  Poisson,  see  his  Mecanique,  vol.  ii.,  p.  512.  2nd 
edition)  are  mere  illustrations  conducted  up4m  the  most 
limited  suppositions.  Tliese  arc  more  than  excusable, 
considered  with  lefercnce  to  the  sup|)oscd  mathematical 


knowledge  of  the  reader ;  but  ii  is  not  right  to  ouik 
believe  that  he  is  considering  a  subject  genei^r, 
nothing  but  a  limited  case  is  presented  to  him.  Tu 
fault  of  the  mathematical  writers  of  our  day  is  the  h 
avowal  of  incompleteness :  and  any  one  who  looks  i 
son's  table  of  contents  for  *  Demonstration  du  Princ 
Vitesses  Virtuelles  dans  TEquilibre  d'un  liquidi 
compares  it  with  the  article  indicated,  will  nee  a  i 
instance. 

When  we  look  at  the  preceding  demonstration 
principle,  we  see  that  it  depends  upon  knowlvdce 
mode  of  compounding  and  decomposing  Ibrcei ;  bn 
is  an  a  priori  proof  of  a  most  singular  character,  as 
sive  as  can  be  given  b)'  the  mode    already  used 

f)roof  was  prefixed  by  Lagrange  to  the  *•  Metraniqw 
ytique,'  and  judging  from  the  slight  degree  of 
which  it  has  obtained  from  succeeding:  writers  i 
chanics,  we  should  suppose  that  it  was  disputed  ort 
unsound.  We  have  ourselves  strong  onjectioos 
form  given  by  Lagrange  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  sou 
sufficient  method  of  proof  does  exist  in  the  jv 
which  he  has  used ;  and  this  we  shall  endeavour 
velope. 

Suppose,  first,  that  all  the  forces  which  are  appli 
equal  to  one  another;  the  case  of  unequal  force:! » 
low  very  readily.  As  an  instance,  suppose  X\\nt 
forces  applied  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  in  the  directio 
BM,  CX;  ABC  beinjrasolid  triangle  without  neig 
A,  B,  C,  attach  rings*  to  the  triangular  s)>tem.  an 
M,  N,  attach  rings  to  a  solid  frame  unconnected  wi 
system,  except  by  the  flexible  string  now  to  lie  mea 
I^t  this  btnng  be  made  fast  to  the  ring  N  at  1 


whence  let  it  be  carried  through  the  ring  C.  and 
through  the  ring  N  at  4,  from  whence  it  is  passed  tl 
M  at  5 ;  being  nowhere  attached  to  the  frame  exce| 
Its  course  is  "then  denoted  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  -1 
and,  when  it  emerges  at  14,  let  a  \>  eight  be  attached 
to  the  half  of  the  force  which  is  required  to  act  at  € 
the  points  A,  B,  C  ;  this  force  being  P,  the  weight 
The  tension  of  the  string  being  ever}'where  the  sa 
is  everywhere  equal  to  ^P :  and  at  the  point  A  each 
parts  of  the  stnng,  (10,  9)  and  (11,  12.,  apphw  i 
equal  to  4P,  so  that  the  force  P  is,  from  the  two  i 
applied  at  A.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  points 
C.  If  then,  at  the  outset,  the  system  ABO  were  so 
that  forces  P,  P,  P,  applied  at  the  three  points  : 
given  directions  would  produce  equilibrium,  it  follow 
there  will  be  no  motion  when  the  weight  4P  is  ma 
act  on  the  string;  for  equilibrating  forces  will  at  i\ 
stant  be  applied  to  the  system  :  and  the  weight  i?  < 
move  unless  the  triangle  move. 

•  Pull4>y4.  in  I.aL'rnnec  ;  luit  the  vhM  in  th«'  pulli>v  U  only  a  frieUoi 
an.l,  M  *c  are  at  lilirriy  l4>  abwtme  with  frictioD  In"  our  Uiouchta.  i 
oito  dcpri^  c  tkv  puUo>  of  \U  wW  1.  -»-^ 


•  t*  9. 

LttblwlcNisit  jiriiM-i'lltallfuiy  fiirota  kei-p  a  »>«- 
MiUbrium,  Ibirvs  txaxsilj  oppmilu  to  lIUMe  lorrvB 
i-0*p  )l  in  vitmlitirttun :  ir  P,  (j,  R.  kcop  a  sj-rdpm 
ihriiini,  ■>!  mil  —V,  — Q.  uid  — U.  furi-ca  i'<iuaJ 
o  llic  liMt  (hrue.  For  it  is  obviou*  tluit  tH 
P.  -P,  Q.  -tj,  R.  -H,  Ueup  it  in  cqnUiliriuia, 
ne  tet*  of  rquUibntliui'  toKe^.  'S*ke  awttf  ^I**^ 
,  R,  Mliluli,  by  tiypothmit.  emiilibrnt*  tba  «}^in, 
nimtiuni;  tfl.  -P.  -V.  -K,  will  Ihtn  tKiuili- 
&it  bere  it  muit  Iw  uotivcd  Ihol  whcD  the  )»- 
it  dbvetWnt  is  inado,  (he  invpiiuon  of  Uie  teniiant 
0  bs  powible :  n  I'afce  nliioti  before  th«  Invunuon 
'  a  Rtrinff,  tuuit,  afltv  Ihe  iuvendoD,  bo  HuppLwod 
llutt  ttnng  :  tUM  is  to  nay,  thg  xtring  tnuit  have 
Mtty  of  Bi  rigid  bni  w  to  piuhui^  or  pulling  iMnng 
nt.  I1ie  reader  or  theoretical  luecbuiint  rnuit  ac- 
lilinuir  to  tii«  tdex  of  »  itiine  ntiich,  thottfch  lute- 
can  Imnsnut  npiiali  (irtliniiit  in  llie  direction 
lielh.  Iiita){ine  llie  direction*  of  gravity  to  be 
;ln  the  machine,  so  tSnt  11*  aot«  upwards,  tbc 
\Hf  CRpai)lu  of  tnuumittiiiK  Oie  thnitit  throu^'h  tbv 
M  length.  Nottiin^  it  then  cban^d  eKcept  the 
of  the  forcse  jvptiog  at  A.  B,  U,  in  such  mtuiaur 
le  orifpnal  poxilion  be  oue  of  equilibrium,  (lie 
'  Mtnncil  AM'tnid,  any  more  thnn  it  could  dcKcnd 


IhCK  »  equilibrium.  Uieu,  llie  weight  iP,  wbelher 

ioied  Id  pull  downwanU  or  (brunt  upwardm  ctuinoL 

mi  or  o«M:end.    Hut  what  ia  to  binder  ^P  from 

C  in  the  Sni  eune,  or  ascending  in  the  wcond  • 

ttitiaonly  i-oimterbalanced  at  1.  nliieh  i»  modv 

\t  ling  at  N,  and  if  more  string  can  be  drawn  out 

■3}  by  Hie  dcM^enl  of  i?.  or  jmriied  in  by  il»  aa- 

K  n  BO  luechanical  reaitoa  wbv  «icti  drtining  out 

le  in  tlHKild  not  take  place.     Die  reason  why  the 

rlwcent  cannot  lake  place  muat  be  o(  a  i-eome- 

f%ftatacter.«nd  Lsgrftnce  rensons  as  follows:— It  will 

iffiacat  tiiat  nny  inflnit<:ly  small  diBplacemeiit  of  the 

■k-  ABC  uliould   prodiu-f   no  displacement  of  the 

lit,  and  Uiiiiwil!  al^o  bt  n.'(c*-.aT  :  for  if  any  posiiiblc 

jtely  Kmall  diKplncrment  uf  the  aystem  cotild  let  out 

td  KiVG  moticin  to  the  vveii;ht,  the  tendency  of  the 

D  deacend  would  produce  that  small  diiplacemcnt. 

nljea  Iji^nnice)  tt  i*  emiueh  that  any  infinitely 

aplaceincnt  of  the  sytiteui  siiould  only  produec  n 

^^-leot  of  the  weight  which  ia  of  as  infenor  order ; 

lOUgh  that  the  second  dbp Inoement  ohould  be  an 

■nail  part  of  the  first.    Here  we  cannot  follow 

Bin?:  why  should  the  weight  not  b«  capable  of 

tf  because  the  lirat  inSuilely  small  motion  of 

tlofldcd  by  one  of  an  inferior  ord«r  in  the  wei£:lit 

!  Dould  name  any  number  of  cases  in  which  cun- 

molioiia  begin  in  this  manner.  We  can  only  uiider- 

[[ranKc'tt argument  to  this  extent;  ii' therehea po- 

equtubrium  at  all,  it  must  be  timl  in  whiuli  a  given 

~  •iDall  di«placcment  produces  the  smallest  effect 

weight;  iiothat.iftherebeooe  position  in  which 

plaeenient  produces  relatively  an  infinitely  small 

■of  the  weight,  tliatpc-'^-    " ' 


it  may  be  aavcd  from  the  preceding  objection  at 
ot  rendered  absolutely  rigorous.    Let  S  be  the 


not 

(  to  which  D  (moveable  with  the  system)  he- 
ld let  the  latter,  in  a  certain  infinitely  small  dis- 
l  of  Uie  system,  be  removed  to  E.  If  8D  be 
an  5E,  the  string  SD  is  sliorlenoJ  by  the  removal, 
ping  the  arc  EK  and  the  perpendicnlur  EA,  the 
tloelty  of  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  DS  is 
I  ia  poNtive),  wliile  the  guantlly  by  which  each 
Bborlcned  U  KD ;  but  if  SE  be  longer  than  8D, 
^^  velocity  is  negative,  and  the  utring  ia  lenarthened. 
fAjSryiOcthe'virtunl  velocities  of  the  forces  in 
n  w^cliotts,  the  expteivion  'ia  +  ^  +  iy  is,  if 
(.the  quantity  of  string  let  out  by  Uie  displace- 
negaivet  tnc  quantity  taken  in.  Or  rather  we 
y  tnat  ao  +  £3  +■  2y  differs  from  the  quantity  let 
ten  in  by  an  infinitely  small  qnanlity  of  the  se- 
lf;  for  «D  and  KD,  even  when  E  is  infinitely 
5,  are  not  equal,  but  differ  by  a  small  ijuaulitj'  of 
1  onlor.    La^nRp,  then,  tpnfomiding  in  infi- 


Mb  iba  bU«  («<>  «l  Ih  w>  >•  ■OB'*"  " 


nitelf  small  quanlity  of  the  second  order  wilh  abwiluta  1 
nolfntig,  compared  wtUi  one  of  tlie  lint  oidur,  take*  1 
2a  +2fl  +aj,  =  o.or.  multipl);inK  by  *P.?«+P^ +!■,=«  4 
at  the  condition  that  an  inilnitoly  nnall  di»p[»eeiiu<i>l  J. '] 
the  system  will  allow  no  dinjilaeemenl  whalovei  ut  the  T 
weight ;  from  which,  1»  the  aid  of  the  oiatl>ema)ical  oun* 
^deration  trendy  alhiiled  lOk  he  oompIetDs  kImI.  br  gu  n 
as  thn  l>roor  that  Po  +  P0  +  Py  =>  0  i<t  the  eondititus  a(  I 
eqtiilibrinm :  which  ts  for  this  cue  tbc  enunciation  of  Um  " 
prineiple  of  virtual  relocitici. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  our  view  nf  the  innnuiri 
which  this  proof  may  be  sniendeil,  we  sliall  point  out  liow  ] 
to  proceed  w lien  tite  forces  ure  not  equal.     In  suth  c 
they  are  eillier  eoarnienaurable  or  incommeOBUtslile: 
them  he  commensurable,  and  let  them  be  fP,  tuP,     _. 
where  i,  m,  n.  are  iulegen.    Instead  of  pauins  the  slrinji  I 
twice  only  through  eacli  ring,  nam  it  'i/i  times  Itirongb  C  J 
B;id  N,  Sm  times  IhroQgh  BnncI  M.  2f  times  Uirnuicb^and  I 
L.    Then,  tlie  instant  lli«  weight  jP  Is  applied,  tlient  Km  ] 
'ii  strinp  in  the  direction  AU  each  with  the  tension  ^P,  I 
m  altogether  there  is  the  force  /P.  applied  to  A  in  lh«  j 
direction  AL;  and  similarly  of  the  test.    If  Ihon,  o,  0,  \ 
y,  be  an    before,  we    have  iia  +  'imfi-^lni,  dUieiinK  ; 
only  by  an  inftnitdy  small  (jiianlity  of  the  seuond  iniJur 
from  the  ouantily  of  string  let  ont  or  taken  in  by  an  Infl- 
nilely  small  displacement  of  the  ^stetn.    The  osunl  me- 
thods npplv  for  the  extension  of  tlus  reawniiug  to  the  cat* 
in  wliiuh  Ine  forces  arc  incommensurnljle. 

Let  AI.  =  <t,  BM  =  A,  CN  =r  r :  then  the  wliolc  leu^li 
of  the  string  as  far  as  (13)  is  2la+'3mh+iiit+  a  coutant 
made  up  of  (4,  S),  (8.  Oi,  ami  (12.  13).  Heuwt  SiJa 
+  2millt+2Jidc  is  the  infinitely  sntall  quantity  taken  in  Or 
let  out  by  an  infinitely  small  displacement  -,  token  in  nhen 
positive,  let  out  when  negative  ;  so  that  dii,  db,  dt,  oniMtT  ' 
tQ  — o,  — ^,  —V,  in  the  jirecediog.    Now 

1.  It  is  established  li>at,  emulilirium  existioir,  equUi>   1 
brium  will  remain  when  all  lite  forces  clianga  tlW  ' 
reel  ions.  . 

•i.  Neither  a,  b,  c,  nor  their  difTertmtial  ooefficivnia.  eaa  { 
become  infinite  in  any  position  of  the  system ;  ao  that  tha 
only  way  in  which  aa+amfi+a/ie  can  become  a  nuucimum 
or  a  minimum  is  by  21da+'imdb-i-2a<lc  becoming,  in  the 
language  of  the  diltcienlial  calculus,  notAirt;.  that  n.mMU 
strictly,  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order. 

Now  let  the  weight  JP  act  doiniuoni«,  and  let  it  draw 
out  aJl  the  string  possible,  and  then  rest.  Theie  muat 
then  be  equilibrium,  tor  every  displacement  makes  Iho  ' 
weight  ri^e ;  and  the  wtighl  baa  no  tendency  to  lake 
advantage,  so  lo  speak,  of  this  power  of  rising.  Conw- 
qiienlly  there  must  be  equilibrum  when  2/a+2/n6+anc  is 
a  minimum,  the  weight  acting  downawanla ;  that  is,  when 
2lda+2mdb+2»dr  is  always  poMtivc,Bnd  of  the  second 
ordei;  or  when  P;.<.+P<n.(?+l'n.r  is  always  ncgntiva, 
and  of  the  second  order.  And  this  equilibrium  ia  aliuile ; 
for  any  displacement  makea  the  weight  rise,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  descend,  and  restore  tile  former  state.  Now 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  weight,  and  let  the  string  eom- 
municate  thrust,  instend  of  pull,  as  before  desciibed.  Then 
there  is  still  equilibrium  (whieh  i»  demonstrable  independ- 
ently i  because  only  the  directions  of  the  forces  are  changed : 
but  since  (he  forces  change  direction,  the  virtual  velociliea 
change  sign,  and  P/.a  +  ,  Stc.  ia  always  posiUvc.  and  of 
the  second  order.  Here  then,  though  tlie  weight  (wc  call 
JP  ureighf  always,  whether  it  tend  upwards  or  downwank) 
tends  to  rise,  and  (geometrically  speaking)  can  rise,  it  doe* 
not  rise  ■  observe  also  that  the  rise  wodtl  be  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  'Hie  equUibrium 
in  this  case  is  unsl^le,  for  every  displacement  raises  the 
weight,  which  does  not  tend  to  return.  Now  let  the 
weiglit  JP  act  uptixirda,  and  let  it  push  in  all  the  stiing 
posMble,  and  tlien  rest.  There  must  tlren  be  equilibrium, 
for  cveiy  displacement  makes  Uie  weight  fill,  and  tlio 
weight  has  no  tendency  lo  take  advantage  of  tliis  power 
of  falling.  Conaequenlly  tlicre  must  he  equilibrium  when 
2/(1+  &c.  is  a  maximum,  Uie  weight  acting  upwards; 
that  is,  when  2lda-^  Sec.  is  always  negative,  mi  of  Iha 
second  order;  or  when  P/.a-f  Ssc.  is  a  ways  negative." 
and  of  the  second  order:  and  this  equilibrium  M  stable, 
for  any  displacement  makes  the  weight  fWI,  and  kta  ten- 
dcncy  is  to  rise  and  reatore  the  former  slttto-  Naw  rvvene 
Ihe  direction  of  the  weight,  and  let  tl«  string  piril,  instead 

•  WlHn  ih«  vtun  of  ilii>iTlH«hltAlor  •Ihnul.llnUlU^MtallAldi  !• 
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of  thrust.  Tlierc  U  still  e<iniUbriiim  (because  only  the 
directions  of  the  fnivi's  are  rhansre'l) :  the  virtuiil  velocities 
changi;  siirn,  rihI  IV.n+,  Sie.  is  always  poirilivu,  and  of 
tile  M-cond  oixltr :  and  in  this  last  cai-e,  though  the  weiitht 
lends  to  fall.QiuI  fifeomctrieally  speaVint;)  can  Ikll,  it  does 
not  fail ;  obicrve  also  that  the'  fall  nuuld  be  an  infinitely 
amnll  quantity  of  the  Rernnd  order ;  and  the  equilibrium 
in  this  caw  i*  tinstable.  for  every  displacement  lowers  the 
iveieht.  which  does  not  teiul  to  return. 

Colleetini;  those  eases,  it  ajipeaw  then  that  whenever 
""      "   "      ■    "  y  inllnitcly  small  displaeenient,  an 


Sosittvo.  But  supposing  P/.n  +  ,&c,  to  be  of  the 
order,  sometimes  of  one  sii;n,  and  somclime-t  of 
the  oilier,  aecordiiit;  to  llie  di ".placement,  the  preeedint; 
reasoning  does  not  apjily.  Xor  ilo  we  see  how  it  can  be 
applied  without  the  assnmplion  Hiid  an  ei]iiililirium,  which 
is  produced  ivhen  all  Ihc  displacements  of  the  weight  favour 
the  motion  wliicli  it  tends  lo  take,  is  d  furli'iri  produeed 
when  some  only  do  the  snnie.  Tiiliiii!;  the  ease  in  whieh 
the  wciifht  ad's  downwaid^  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
«(|uilLbTiuui  when  the  descent  of  the  weight  is  of  the  «-eond 
Older,  and  alirutfn  dnwnwaids:  the  eireumstimee  of  the 
descent  being  of  the  second  order  produces  equitilirium, 
even  thnuj^  its  direction  is  that  which  I  lie  weight  can 
lake.  S(ill  more  must  there  lie  ei[uilil>rium  when  all  the 
descents  are  <ir  the  second  order  at  lea-^t,  and  some  only 
downwards:  and  the  more  so  because  in  this  case,  as  the 
mathemalieian  ttnoH's,  the  descenis  are  reallv  of  the  third 
order,  that  is.  infinitely  small  enrnpaifd  wilti  those  of  the 
second  onler. 

Hence,  in  everi-  case,  V!.n+.  &c.  =  0  in  1hc  common 
Inneuape  of  the  ditferenlial  calculus'  tjivcs  a  jKisilion  of 
eijuililivinm ;  and  we  have  now  to  pi-ovc  the  converse. 
namelv.that  everyposilionofii[uililmnmirivcsP?.n+.  &e. 
=  (I  f Lieranjre  pirivcs  this  co:iver-^!  tir<t  .  This  conveL'se 
can  be  |>roveil,  wi'  snlnuil,  uilluiiit  tukiu<:  i<  for  tr'anled 
at  once,  with  La^mnac.  that  if  any  motion  of  J?,  of  tlif 
first  order  were  possible. Ihc  wei;;h1woidd,liy  its  lendeney 
to  descend,  lake  that  motion.* 

Sui)pasin!:r  the  system  to  be  at  re^^t,  and  the  weiirhl  to 
net  downward:',  it  U  oliiiou-ly  phv>ically  possible  that  a 
given  finite  velocity  should  be  eonimimicalcd  to  the 
weicht.  Suppose  a  "blow  1o  be  piven  to  ihc  wticht  in  a 
downward  direction,  snch  n;  would  communicate  a  finite 
velocity.  IVhat  woidd  be  the  etii'ct  upon  the  system  at 
the  insliint  when  the  weiiihl  receives  Ihe  Idow  dowiiwanls? 
An  impulsive  struiii  up<in  lln-  :^riii!^,  wiiicli  would  only 
communicate  forc-ev  proiHirtional  to  those  already  exist int;,'+ 
and  cotild  not  dii<turb  the  etpiiiibiium.  The  sj-stem  then 
cannot  move,  neither  then>fo]v  can  the  weiclit  movr 
Now  aa  it  is  tmquejtinnably  »hj>icallv  possible  that  th> 
weiidit  may  take  a  finile  veloeity.  tfie  iiupossibilily  of 
movini;  the  sj'stem  must  he  "leoinetrieal :  or  a  velocity 
communicated  to  the  system  niui-t,  he  it  wiml  it  niav.  a't 
the  first  instant,  com niuhiciite  none  to  the  wticlit ;  'and 
the  definition  of  velocity  flmwi  that  this  can  only  happi'ii 
when,  the  <lisplacemcnis  of  the  system  in  the'  lime  A 
beariiKT  a  finite  ratio  to  ilt.  that  of  the  weichi  is  infinitely 
small  compared  with  ('/ ;  thai  is,  when  the  displacement 
of  the  weii;lit  is  infinitely  small  com))ared  with  those  o: 
the  system'.  From  this  it  fullows  that  2/a+  Sx.  is  inti 
tiitely  small  as  compared  with  n,  S:c. 

W'e  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  ])rccedin!;  prove  it: 
converse,  and  we  oliject  to  Ihe  mode  pursued  bv  Ijii;ranse. 
llavini;  prove^l  that  equilibrium  tfives  -^0+  fcc,  that  is 
havim;  proved  it  on  the  distinct  assumption  that  Ihc  weifihl 
cannot  descend  in  the  fii-st  instnnt  throiiirh  a  quantity  com- 
parable to  a.  S:o.,  he  then  proceeds  as  follows: — Itecipro- 
cally  i/a+  Sie.  =  I)  (rives  a  ease  of  cimilibrium  ;  for  •  the 
weii^ht  Temainiuf!  immoveable  under  all  displaceiuenls,  thu 
powers  which  net  ujion  Ihe  syslem  remain  in  the  Kaiiie 
»late.  and  there  is  no  more  reason  whv  they  should  produce 
one  of  the  two  displaceineuts  than  the  oltier.  of  any  two  in 
which  n.  &c.  Iiave  conlrnry  siens.  It  is  tlie  case  of  the 
balance  which  remains  in  eqiiilibiiiim,  beeausi'  there  : 


iminii  iililvc  pn,^1  Jp,  II 


nhicll  ianorll}  ulial  <■ 
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more  reason  why  it  should  incline  on  one  sid'/  lliu 
other.'  Now,  first,  this  I'eaiioniiig  iiiiKlit  just  lu  ueit 
applied  to  prove  equilibrium  when  '2ia+  kv.  ii  ii',i  = 
secondly,  it  is  not  the  case  of  the  bulaiieeU  lever  of 
chimedes,  for  there  is  not  that  »ame  sjinniiliy.  ci 
Eeomclricid  or  mechanical,  whiih  maki-t  it  iiniius^iil 
admit  cither  motion  in  preference  to  tile  "IJiii'  [St*i 
SuKFiatNT  Ub.<so\]  ;  tliiidly.tliereisii  im-channkl  n-. 
why  the  one  of  the  motions  sliouUl  be  t.ikeii  latl.er  ' 
the  other,  namely,  tliat  one  in  which  the  dis place nui 
Ihc  weii^ht  u-ven  tliouch  supposed  of  the  Ket'iiiid  urdt 
]iositive.  This  last  will  appear  siiffieietitly  in  the  tupt 
We  »ha11  now  proceed  to  show  tliiit  Ihv  niumcM 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  irriiiited.  a  ptoblet 
statics  becomes  one  of  jnire  mathematics.  Tins  it  tl 
can  undertake  to  illuslmte;  and  fur  this  piir|iusr  any 
theniatical  result  may  be  taken  fur  cninted.  Finv.  let 
force P  be  decomj>osed  into  three.  V,  Y.  Z,  in  the  diin 
of  .r,  ff,  and  :;  and  let  the  point  of  amdieatiuii  niav«i 
the coortiinatcs arc r+ih:;/+<ti/,s+d;.  Tlien  a  I'orcc e 
and  opposite  to  P ,  of  which  the  nioment  u  —  l'ilji  liala 
X,  Y,  and  Z;  so  that  the  principle  i-ives  X'/r+Yt 
Z,ls  +  (  -I'll,,)  =  (1,  or  P.//I  =  X-y.+Yi/y+Z-fc.  Uc 
same  willi  each  of  the  foiics  ami  we  Imve  S  Pi/i 
lii.X(/a-;  +  2vY(/y)  +  S',Z</;:.  If  tliesysU-ni  IioririJ.. 
virtual  motion  may  be  decumpoAnl  into  two :  a  iiioriu 
ti-anslation  of  any  one  iriven  point,  and  it  motion  ut  i 
tion  round  an  a\is  iKUuHnj^tbronLdi  that  puiut.  l.et  r, 
s^  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  which  moves  with 
system,  and  let  this  irailit  move  so  that  its  (.lh.i.Iii) 
shall  b<'comc  r,  +  rfc,.  y„  +  ili/^.  ;.  +  i/:^.  at  Ihv  , 
time  that  the  system  revolves  I'luough  an  an;,';e  il^  n! 
an  a\i»pa*sin5  lln'ough  the  jioiut  j,.  y^  j„  .'ai.d  ni.ti 
ani;IesX,  |i,  >■  with  the  three  a\c~.  ll  tli<-  oiixq^ieni 
this  motion  be  that  the  point  wIlosc  ciHiriliiiaIe>  :l:^'  r.  i 
niovessothal  lis  coordinates  become  j'  +  i/j',  ff  +  i/if.  :- 

(/j-  =  ./.c„  +  {cos,(  (,';-.?;:  -  cosv   !/-i/^   J  -'i, 

''y=''y„  +  lcos...,,-j-  -cosX..:-;,   :  ,.v 

(/:=  i/^o  +  (COS  \  '.y-  y,;  -  cos  fi  .t-.i\  J4, 
from  which  we  find  for 

:iiV<tp;urX:S.rlX:  +  S  :  Yi'y   +  1   '/.'I:  . 
the  following  expression : — 

SX.rfr,  H-,r„i:Y-y„SZ-  e05\(/<^  +  K   Zy-Y";  .f  o- 

+  SY.rfif„+Xi:Z-;„SX    COsp,f0  +  v    \;-Zj  .r.s 

and  in  the  ease  of  equilihiinm  this  is  alwais  =  1).  !; 
tJjf  liUt-  ii',f  cos  X</0.  cos/ii^^,  cos  11/^,  ea'ii  liieh  m 
any  value  we  please  independent! v  ot  Ihe  rrsl,  the 
eedinff  can  only  vanish  when  the  six  following  eonJi 
are  fulfilled : — 

£  X  =  II  S  Y  =  I)  2Z  =:  0 

S,Zy-V=.=0  V  Xv- Z,'^  =0  £  ,Yj-Xj 
which  are  the  »i\  well-known  eqviations  of  eoiiilihrm 
a  riicid  system. 

AVe  niiirlil  give  more  eiiamples.  bul  our  limits  tn 
lis  at  once  to  enter  upon  a  jioiiit  which  will  require  1 
explanation,  because  the  student  will  nut  find  it  m 
elementary  work.  -  When  S  il'''/-  is  =  D  for  ev  ltv  vi 
motion,  tlierc  mu^t  be  equilibiium:'  but  tlu'  lout 
namely,  that  "when  there  i*  equilibrium  the  tqu 
S^Pi//.)  =  U  must  be  trae  for  every  viitiial  niotii.u, 
not  the  Siiine  univi,>rsality  as  the  direct  propoMiion.  I 
look  carefully  at  the  proof,  we  alialUie  thai,  laking 
particular  instance  ol  virtual  niiilion,  tiic  only  reii^n 
wc  want  i'(.l'(//0  to  Iw  =  « lor  Ihal  iNittKular  iii.i;ioi 
that  the  forces  may  not  he  able  to  make  the  -.vaIciu  m 
with  that  niolion:  or  that  the  iinapahilitv'niit'i.t 
even  lhou(;h  that  iiioliou  were  the  onlv  one  wtiuh 
system  could  take,  if  then  there  be  in  tlie  iiu.ui 
the  system  itwlf  any  rua«in  whj-  u  paiticiilar  ca» 
viilual  motion  should  Ih;  unattiunahlv  hv  thv  aelio 
those  foives.  we  lia\e  no  loiiijer  anv  reisou  to  sav 
S ,  Vd,,;.  must  be  =  t»  in  that  case.       ' 

^Vs  a  general  rule,  if  P,  (J,  li.  Sw-.  he  the  actinc  fo 
and  Vd,,  +  Hd,,  +  It,/,-  +  itL...  ,hc  sum  01  iln-ir  mom* 
.Hid  if  m  one  \irtual  molion  d,,  =  a.  do  =  ,t.  dr  =  >. 
that  oue  virtual  molion  has  its  oppofile  mi  » 
d},  =  -  a,  di,  =  ~  ft.  dr  ^  -  y.  JKi.'.  And  we  1 
j.iese:itlv  see  that  if  that  one  motion  an.',  its  o] 
site  he  by  proiRT  rcatiielions  made   Ihe  only  uiim  »1 
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1  liilic,  lh«  -(j^toiT)  will  ba^in   to  tnli-  i 
»  ir  P«+gi3  +  R|+  &L-.  tiK  nwliYii.  nil' 
VK-'I  +  <i.-3'  +  Hi>l.,  +  6w,  I- 
I  JnlDct,  "  'I'liin  iii-ii"  "-t  off  fl'oin  rifi  ia  hiicij 
■"   *  "" "  '    '     '  "I    rnuments  i*  poaitivu  . 

■-  I-  &B.,nrP;-ai  + 
iiLsh.  Ail  A  K^iitrivl 
i</i'  if  not,  DiihvT  tlitr ' 

..|;|iiiiiite,  tau  «.  jiDHlliiii 

,  ,1111  hv.  uiii  kil  mi  othar  motion  cau 

U]  Kill  lit,  an  Luitinl  moliun  oTtiui  mluro.  But  IT 
luulil  ll&cpvn  Ihiit  Ihvrv  air  ciuntin  Which  a  virtual 
b  pOMobld,  bul  i(>  (ipiioaili!  mutina  u  it&poMiiblt, 
K)nt  u  reuuiiik  is  that  for  tlie  puuiblc  unu  uf  thv 
TWf)  khoiilil  lie  (t  ur  nojpiliTC,  not  potitive.  Thcii;  is 
^xv«pl}On  of  a  rtmarliublt!  chutidn',  I'nr  which  it 
*•  f  j°  **"  uuiil  w«  Mime  to  »ee  llie  mtauuiip  i>f 
nh  in  d  dyiumucal  paint  of  vicn. 
(T  Utr.  (irtseiit,  Ut  a  virtiud  luntiun  tvliich 
t  ciJImI  a  iltiiibk  tuition,  and  one  wlUvh 

W.  1  "inilW  molii'ii  ■    Illicit  tile  trup  s(Btt>- 


fWen  "iiL-ii.'  vjin'. 

A  twuy  tiMvi'  jnt'itrpomteil  ttMi  coiiiidtniliuu  of 
,^Hou«i  cWM  nf  slnitlu  virtuul  mntiiina  in  tl)« 
nor.  Wuihall  iioui  Kive  a«impl«  inotanuL-.  Lcl 
wGutmipil  ti)  ihv  middli)  of  u  •Irinfi;,  ttl  th»  «uil 
,_  «■  two  tint;* ;  liietie  riiiua  tliilo  upon  ciirvoK 
ET««i»fii>iiilhcaiagrain.  W  weight  In  la  uqui* 


UiSti 


and  the  nciffht  h  lh<'  nnly  pxternnl  iwting  force  : 

niMil  MHoinoOiins  t  that  in,  i«  nut  of  the  Acrond 

MdmiKV  lu  Iho  dii^plncrment  of  th«  riagi).  bul  is 

The  fii'tiisl  innlinniof  the  nngt  Mm  iliiele.uut 

'  be  utiwanb.    Tlw  r«det  who  uDinpare*  inu  pro- 

MUwion  in  Ihc  AtaMnient  of  tbs  principle  of 

rriflctlim  with  V*iuATK>K«,  Cauou'*  o?,  p.  I4I, 

k  miMrlEtibli!  likrucM  between  th«  onwi:  \a  fuel. 

d  leTer&l  other*  lUpcml  upon  the  name  aort 

,  Mch  mny  bt  ntnti-d  lut  followw : — If  there  be 

__j  (A\  wmph  r»  true  on  condition  thnl  Uit 

I  (•  never  po»itiv«  ;  and  if,  x«n»nihy  «i»aliiiig, 

"^0  viiloc  of  B  b«  aceomimalcd  by  a  caerv- 

tdtive  ooe.  then,  generally  lijwiildaK,  (A)  I'^n* 

It  B  be  neenlive  :  that  U,  lbs  (ruth  of  (A)  re- 

s=a    Bul  if  tliert'   Ik'  cm-eptional  or  Mtigulsr 

thI&A  Degolire  vnliKutor  Bare  nor  uvrOnipHuleil 

~  mdinc  pn»i>ivr  i)nF»,th«a  It  sO  is  no  longer 

:  it  i>  enough  ttiat  B  slioiilil  be  negative.    Now 

wkiuh  hiu  run  throitgli  tlw  riiuiha  of  the  (Uf- 

talouliu  ftnm  bouk  lo  boob,  frum   country  to 

■ndfram  twnlury  to  centniy.  uoiiBi»l«  in  laking 

tnd  guniir&J  C1UC  lor  univereol,  atul  l'or9;{'tting 


iple  or  vlrliiai  vclnc 


•'I,  u  apptii-d  io  ilyiia- 
viiiciple  which  pnc"  by 
Tiiii.'a  by  liim  ia  h& 
I ; )  I.  Wc  have  loiioh«d 
1  <-.H]j  A!<f>  Eri-inTivii, 
'  di'iulupnwnl  of  it  to 


.UviUcd  . 
luent*,  ■  ■ 
not.  (ur  ,■. 

muata  lu  1.,. ...... 

thrra  ii  nodifflculL}'  in  ku^iji. 
leoted.  If  thunwc  bt>cin  wi!' 
number  of  poitita,  hAviitg  s. 
eiatuAnsf  t)ic  numb«r  nf  aiir 
approach  u  luau  a 


.  p].^. 


<  a  linilu 

■. .  by  la-   1 

Mitt  llwir 
1  oC  ft   ' 


__ . pmi^nt  pwpOHt  to  ■mppoH'.  a  ijuli-in 

BcomlMUd  t'j]>i>thrr,  coch  point  bviai;  dJUudvrvil 

'    nMt*  of  lUBtlcr.    Wliali-vur  may  b»  Ibii  liuiH* 

nnrOAVALiiiti  liir  SDomi'tricul  dedtuilioii. It  is 


continuoivi  i^inetrioal  wlid.  all  the  giai'ht  uf  ttliicli 
woitcht.  and  of  whidi  the  drnniiy  vniicaarnordinc  taany  { 
law.    Again,  wlwo  a  tystvat  ojuve*,  and  whi>a  tlu  law  ot  j 
il«  motion  is  known.  «■>  can  dvtvrminc,  a)  any  nci<>  icutiuit  ] 
[VBi.DrtTY,  p.  196],  tha  velocity  of  nay  uno  yiual  iu  any 
one  direction,  and  tha  acoeleraliou  (or  rttnrlution,  ru/gm- 
lire  ncc»lcn>lion)  at  ihnt  onn  in«lant:  timl  ii  lu  nj.  tlw 
rate  par  woond  at  wbidi  the  motiou  ii  iwnmoif  aL-i-aimi^  ] 
tiOD  at  Ihi'  moment  lumed.    rrom  tliii  tu-ti'lcvuioii.  i 
in  thn  nines  liut  cited,  nc  eon  d«lomiini'  the  pruaoitv  ' 
whiirh  thu  mana  ui'  llio  point  in  iiuustion  li  auluully  txptdi- 
liocing  at  Iho  moment ;  for  on  one  mw*  th«i<i  i*  bu)  on* 
privMirv  which  von  produce  aoculunl ion  at  oavi;iii'n  lalc. 
In  thii  way  then  we  can  delermine  the  ptvuunMwlnuh  tin   ' 
viuioiii  poinU  for  molccalc**)  of  the  lyiicm  ore  undsi^   ' 
Kulns ;  and  (hU  detetnu nation  ia  made  m  l-rrma  </  thn   \ 
mnlton,  that  is,  in  ternii  of  tile  velocitic*  and  nu&olvratiant.  , 
at  the  malcculei,  the  pjvKturei  buing  dutivt^d  from  tha  i 
acculerttlionit  by  rijfHtenct;  to  the  known  mftiae*  of  tJM  ] 
niukoulea.    Th«  pretmraa  m)  obtained  aii;  tallod  tfpclHt  ] 
/nrcj-n,  a  luScicut  aud  t'Xprtaiive  Kuan.    But  IV  by  nd  i 
nicaita  tuUowa  tlial  tile  foiciu  omUaii  at  liw  diimant  ] 
mnlecule*  ars  tho»»!  whicli  an-  cfei-livr  on  IhtMc  malt- 
aulot.    Two  mokcuUti  are  inaeparaliV  Joined  by  a 
bar  without  wtflghl,  and  thrown  into  vacuoiw  »paft_      ,, 
theKeinotcculoawcra thrown Kpamtolr.cichwoulddvacribti  j 
a  naraboU ;  but  a*  Ihi-  case  Ktauda,  the  centra  of  gnv)^  1 
of  the  moleuuleadeicribesajiaraliolB.and  thrbarrevnlToi  1 
round  iu  evatruof  giuvily  (TlunsLATion  and  IUitatioi*]:  ' 
the  efl'etljie  force*  are  very  dilTurent  IVori  Ihc  iin]»«Mal 
forces.     Now  D'Alcmbttrt'*  principle  b  liw  cxpreniun    ' 

this  simple  it^vi.  Wml  Jiircf  ta  never  h^  ntir  gitmej :•* 

I'orve  tpplied  lo  any  molecule  of  the  tvslcm  be  not  wholly 
effV dive  on  that  molecule,  tite  put  wliieh  is  not  cETectiva  ^ 
on  the  molecule  nf  application  is  etfevtive  elsewhere  ;  and 
if  the  motion  gained  oy,  orr&teof  Hccelvnittoaibonn  by. 
any  given  molecule,  be  greater  than  due  to  Uie  Ibrco  Uu>  J 
pri^sscd  un  tlial  muleculv.  nurne  otlier  molcouU  of  tli4.  | 
HyHlim  mu^  have  lean  than  ia  due  \a  il>  imprcHMd  ferou. 
Tiim  the  motion  of  a  xvalcm  of  comieeled  moleculei  In- 
volves a  collection  of  aebtor  and  ctedilor  accflnnta.  tli« 
balancM  of  which  cannot  ahow,  when  put  lugethar,  ths 
•mellert  amount  nf  motnenlum  in  any  direction,  eseejd 
what  tlia  ayvtem  either  faul  at  Ihc  beginning  or  haanceivsd 
ttom  the  impreaied  rnrof^  dnrirte  the  mutiun.  Hm  cnn^ 
deration  of  the  third  law  uf  mulioii  [Mono»,  I<aws  of<  ii. 
433]  would  make  such  a  rMultnnpcar  extromiily  prulubiiT, 
if  not  nccenan- ;  but  a  Ktieuhc  aetiionirf ration  oS  the  tiutb 
of  the  prim-iple  eanbe  given.  i 

I^t  the  molecule*  have  tlie  mii»M  oit,  m,x  &e..  and  1st  j 
the  imprcMed  forcta  be  such  aa,  in  their  diroction*.  would    i 
give  the  ratw  of  accalcralion  Pi.  IV  ^'-  if  tbe>|:  nial»-  . 
enlee  were  free  and  uneonueutvd,    Ttieu  [I'orcu  i  Haw; 
Vabuthix.  p.  137 ;  Vkioctty,  p,  IM]  maV,  m^_  repre- 
sent the  pre»«urca  impKuncd.  on  ihc  condition  that  the  unit 
of  piswiiroihlliat  winch  iiroilucM  a  unit  of  acceleration  tu 
the  unit  crf  mttan.  Let  the  effm clive  racwrart!!,  dcrivMl  from 
the  \eloct1ifS  in  the  ditcclionn  of  trie  otfonlmatt-n  of  r,  p, 
and  X.  and  ctmiyounJed  Into  one  force  for  ciicli  mok-mlt,  . 
be  »ueh  as  would  produce  the  rates  of  accdfiallon  (Jj,  (^ 
Sc, ;  no  that  Ihc  efffcchve  jiruwtires  are  in|Q,,  WjQ,,  Stc,    i 
When  two  ftrces  act  on  n  point,  cither  i"  enulvulKnt  lo  IIm 
other  wllh  &  certain  thirl  loree  ;  lei  "nPi  be  eqiiivaleal  In 
wiQi  nnd  wiRi ;  let  m^^  tie  enuii'alent  t.i  m,t),  and  Wjll,. 

•  A  molAiila.  *D  (MOUuIhI  inHhuIn,  n 

r  '  ■  ■■    *-■■■■ "■■■' 
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and  80  on.  Then  the  system  (P)  of  impressed  forces  is 
equivalent  to  the  system  (Q)  of  effective  forces,  together 
with  the  system  (R) :  for  (P)  substitute  (Q)  and  jCR),  and 
the  effect  upon  the  system,  in  the  infinitely  small  time  fol- 
lowing the  moment  of  which  we  speak,  is  what  it  would 
have  been  if  (P)  had  continued.  But  that  effect  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  produced  by  (Q) ;  for  (Q)  was  nothing  but 
the  pressures  necessary  to  produce  the  actual  effect  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Therefore  (K)  has  no  effect,  and 
would  of  itself  equilibrate  the  syscem :  to  suppose  that  (R) 
would  not  equilibrate,  or  would  produce  some  motion, 
while  (Q)  is  actually  calculated  to  produce  all  that  is  to 
take  place,  is  to  suppose  that  the  system  will,  in  the 
infinitely  small  time  next  ensuing,  have  another  motion 
besides  that  which  (Q)  would  produce,  which  is  absurd. 
Consequently  (R)  is  a  system  of  equilibrating  forces, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  forces  lost  and 
gained  balance  one  another:  for  if  wiPi,  the  force  im- 
pressed on  7711,  be  equivalent  to  ;7iiQi  and  miRi,  of  which 
miQi  is  enough  to  produce  what  takes  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  miRi,  so  far  as  the  molecule  mi  is  concerned,  is  lost. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  niiRi  is  transferred,  and  that 
all  the  forces  transferred  balance  one  another.  Again, 
since  (R)  is  wholly  without  effect,  it  follows  that  (P)  is 
equivalent  to  (Qj ;  or,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  the 
impressed  forces  are  a  set  ol  e(^uivalent  statical  powers 
with  the  effective  forces :  so  that  if  either  set  were  applied 
to  the  system  at  rest,  and  also  the  oppositos  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  other  set,  there  would  be  equilibrium.  Or 
the  impressed  forces  balance  the  effective  forces  with  their 
signs  changed.    Now  the  effective  forces  on  7Hu  in  the 

(f^JTx  H^lt\  (i^Zx 

directions  of  x^  y,  and  s,  are  nii  -r—,  m  -j^,  mi  -^,  and 

at*  at*  at* 

similarly  for  the  rest;  while,  if  we  decompose  the  rate  of 

acceleration  P,  into  Xi,  Yi,  Z„  in  the  directions  of  x,  y, 

and  r,  the  impressed  pressures  in  these  directions  are  /wiX,, 

w/,Y,,  and  »f,Z,.    And  [Variations,  Calculus  of,  p.  140] 

to  distingui:»h  the  virtual  motion  which  the  problem  of 

equilibrium  requires,  from  the  actually  coming  motion  in 

terms  of  which  the  effective  forces  are  expressed,  we  may 

use  t^r,  instead  of  dx,  in  the  former,  and  so  on.     Hence, 

changing  the  signs  of  the  impressed  forces  and  combining 

them,  so  changed,  with  the  effective  forces,  we  have,  for 

the  l\mdamentd  equation  of  every  dynamical  problem — 


mix  +  2 


mdz  =  0. 


(S  -  V  -" 


From  which  are  obtained,  as  in  a  preceding  process,  the 
following  six  equations  of  motion,  abbreviating  d*x :  dt* 
into  a/',  and  so  on — 

2(mx")  =  2{mX)  s{;;tC2"y-y"xr)}=  2  {f7i(Zy-Yr)} 
2  {my")  =  2  ( wY)  2  { m  {x"z -  z"x) }  =  2  {  to  (X r  -  Zx) } 
2  [^mz")  =  J  (mZ)       2  { TO  (y"jr  -a'"y ) }  =  ^  { m  (Yx  -  Xy) } 

These  equations  express  the  property  already  mentioned 
[Translation]!,  namely,  that  tne  centre  of  gravity  moves 
as  it  would  do  if  all  the  masses  were  collected  there,  and 
all  the  pressures  applied  there.  We  shall  merely  enume- 
rate the  steps  of  tne  proof  of  this  proposition.  The  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  Xq,  y©,  Zo-  we  have 
Xo2m=:  2(jnx)y  Sec.,  whence  x^^'^m  =  2'jnxf^)  =  2(toX), 
&c.,  which  are  precisely  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a 
molecule  of  the  mass  2//i,  and  to  which  the  force  2  (mX)  is- 
applied.  With  regard  to  the  initial  velocity  which  ought 
to  oe  given  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  molecules 
are  there  collected,  obsene  that  xj  =  2  (wa/)  -J-  2/;i  = 

{A+'^'»Xt//)}-i-2/w,  where  A  is  the  initial  value  of 

2{mx^),  Consequently,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion 
tJ  should  have  the  same  value  as  2  (/wj/)  -4-  2;/*),  or  we 
should  have  Xq^iji  =  2(m.i/)  at  the  outset ;  that  is,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  collected  masis,  in  the  direction  of  j:*,  should 
be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  molecules 
in  the  system,  and  the  same  of  the  other  coordinates.  Again, 
let  5»  »j,  ?»  be  the  coordinates,  referred  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  of  the  point  whose  original  coordinates  are  .r,  y,  z. 
We' have  then  x  =  .r,  4-  5,  y  =  y^  +  ly,  r  =  ^r^  -|-  ? ;  also 
S.mC  =  0,  £//ii|  =  0,  'S.ml  =  0.    Substitution  gives 

2{;/i(xr'V-J^*)}  =  y^SmZ  -  r„2/wY  +  2  { wC^'if  -if"?)} 

=  2{wZ(yo+if)  -  mY(ro+«} 

whence  S  {m  (^'7-7"©  }  =  >{»»  (Zi|- Yc; } 


which,  with  the  two  other  equations  similarly  deduced,  ut 
precisely  those  which  would  determine  the  rooti'js  if  tlic 
centre  of  gravity  were  fixed  and  the  forces  then  app'iiei 
We  must  refer  to  works  on  the  subject  for  further  drT^ 
lopment  of  these  conditions,  and  shaJl  proceed  to  cm 
more  illustrative  of  the  principle  under  consideration. 

Among  the  virtual  motions,  one  of  course  is  the  motm 
the  system  is  actually  about  to  take.  In  this  case  U  u 
dXf  Kc.,  and  the  fundamental  equation  becomes 

^Imix^dx+y^dy+z^'dz)]  =S{mCXrfx+Yrfy+2<fc,) 

Now  the  firbt  side  of  this  equation  is  nothing  but  ik 
differential  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ^2  { m  (x"  +y'*+r'', 
or  ^STOr',  r,,  r^,  &c.  being  the  actual  velocities  of  llx 
molecules  at  the  end  of  the  time  t.    Hence  we  have 

Ymv*  =  A  +  S  { mHXdx-k-Ydy  f  Z^izj ) 

where  A  is  the  value  of  2;;i£**at  the  commencement  of  tltf 
motion,  and  the  integral  also  begins  at  that  commeiKt- 
mcnt.    Suppose  the  system  to  be  at  rest  at  the  comm<-ii<:r- 
ment  of  the  motion,  then  A=(),  since  each  of  theincipicct 
velocities  is  nothing ;  consequently  at  the  end  of  th<  fin: 
infinitely  small  clement  r//,  2rnv*  lias  chansred  finra  0  *•■ 
m  (Xdx-\-Ydy-\-Zdz),     But  this  is  precisely  the  i>i;m  •ji 
the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  in  the  principjc  •  f 
virtual  velocities;  and  2//ir*  being  m^  r,*+wi,  r,«  +  •V:^-. 
must  be  a  positive  quantity.    Hence  the  »um  of  the  r,-..-- 
ments  must  be  positive,  for  the  virtual  motion  which  tl/ 
system  actually  tends  to  take :  and  this  is  the  principle? -^ 
which  we  have  forestalled  the  use  in  complctim;  the  err- 
rect  enunciation  of  the  principal  of  virtual  velocities.  Tbt 
might  be  suspected  beforehand  from  the  folloi\ing  coc- 
nideration  : — The  forces  which  have  positive  moments  i* 
those  which  tend,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  produce  the  \iftci: 
motion  in  question ;  and  those  which  have  negative  mo- 
ments to  hinder  it.    Whatever  motion  the  system  takoiC 
must  be  one  in  which  the  forces  tending  to  produce  thS^ 
motion  predominate  over  those  which  tend  to  hinder  it: 
or  the  forces  with  positive  moments  must  have  those  d> 
ments    together    larger  than  the  forces  with    ncgiMn 
moments. 

The  choice  which  the  system  ♦  makes  among  all  the 
virtual  motions,  in  which  to  begin  its  motion,  is  that  is 
which  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  the  forces  is  a  maxi- 
mum, in  the  sense  which  will  presently  be  explaxnctl 
Since  every  motion  of  a  system  can  be  reduced  to  a  tzii»- 
lation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  rotation  round  an  an 
passing  through  that  centre,  let  us  reduce  the  virtoi] 
motion  to  terms  of  the  motion  of  and  round  the  centre  k 
gravity.  If  2wX,  &c.  be  P.  Q,  R,  and  if  2{  m  (2y- Yr  ' 
&c.  be  I^  M,  N,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  shown  re- 
specting the  motion  of  this  centre  that  its  first  direction  a 
translation  (the  system  starting  from  rest)  is  such  thai 
^J^py  ^y©'  ^-0  arc  in  the  proportion  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  that  the 
axis  round  which  the  system  begins  to  turn  makes  angia 
with  the  axes  of  j*,  y,  and  xr,  whose  cosines  are  in  the  priK 
portion  of  L,  M,  and  N.  Now  suppose  any  motion  of  aod 
round  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  returning  to  the  expm- 
sions  in  which  the  sum  of  the  moments  is  given  in  tcm 
of  those  motions,  observe  that  we  must  write  wX  for  X 
&c.,  because  the  pressures  are  now  represented  by  mX,  &r. 
which  were  then  represented  by  X,  Sec.  'Moreow 
ZQ^/tiY  —  y^^rnZ,  and  the  other  terms  corresponding.  i£ 
vanish,  because  ^0=  2m Z-r2;;i,  &c.  We  have  then  fcr 
the  sum  of  the  moments, 

Pdxo+Qdyo+Rdzo+(L  cosX+M  cos/c-^N  cos  v:  d^ 
Let  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  he  du,  «f 
have  then  du=  A/(dxo*+dy^*+dz^*).  Now  the'  theorema 
that  for  given  values  of  du  and  c/0,  for  a  given  amount  d 
translation  and  rotation,  the  direction  of  translation  nL 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  the  virtual  molioB 
which  the  initial  effect  of  the  forces  actually  causes,  Kt 
such  as  to  make  the  preceding  expression  a  maximum. 

First,  it  must  be  shov^n  by  the  common  methods  thit 
for  a  constant  value  ot  p^+q^-^f*,  the  expression  Af  4 
B^+Cr,  if  then  j)09itive,  is  a  maximum  when  p,  9,  r  area 
the  proportion  of  A,  B,  C.  Now  in  the  actual  motion  rf 
the  system,  Pciro+Qf/yo+RrfiTo.  and  (L  cosX  -f-  &c.'i  d^, 
are  positive  quantitieit :  for  the  first  is  tlie  initially  ob- 
tained value  of  \2int^  when  the  rntem  is  all  collected  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  all  the  forces  are  there  applied: 

*  We  eoofiiM  ourtalvcA  here  to  a  rigM  tsnlnB,  UmmkIi  the  n^w»i.«iit<ft  k 
tnifl  aniTcrMllv.    Bat  Uie  unlTeTml  fvoof  woald  b«  Im  loaf. 
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id  the  second  is  the  same  wlicn  the  centre  of  mvit^  is 
ced  aiid  the  system  begins  to  move  about  it.  And  since 
e  variables  of  the  first  and  second  are  entirely  inde- 
indent  of  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  two  is  a  maximum 
len  each  separately  is  a  maximum.  In  the  first,  c/!rp*+ 
D.  is  a  constant,  being  du*,  and  therefore  the  first  is  a 
»ximum  when  dxo,  dy^  and  dzo  are  in  the  proportion  of 
Q,  R.  But  in  the  second,  cos'^X^-  cos'^/i-f  cosV=l, 
lence  the  second  is  a  maximum  when  cos  X,  cos  ;i,  cos  v 
e  in  the  proportion  of  L,  M,  N.  But  these  two  sets  of 
mditions  put  togetlier  precisely  represent  the  motion 
liieh  at  the  outset  the  system  does'take  from  the  impressed 
rces.  Whence  tlie  theorem  is  true,  as  asserted. 
We  may  now  treat  the  exception  of  which  we  have 
loken  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  Suppose  that 
e  moments  in  all  the  directions  in  which  the  system  can 
oye  are  equal,  or  else  tliat  there  is  among  them  a  set 
bich  arc  equal,  and  each  of  them  greater  than  any  of  the 
st.  Which  of  all  the  viilual  motions  having  these  mo- 
ents  is  the  system  to  take  ?  It  cannot  prefer  either,  and 
.11  remain  in  equilibrium.  As  an  instance,  let  the  end  of 
itring  be  attached  to  a  curve  on  which  it  can  slide  freely, 

while  the  string  supports  a  weight. 
Let  the  cur>'e  have  a  cusp  pointing  up- 
waitls,  with  its  tangent  vertical,  and 
let  the  end  of  the  string  be  placed  at 
the  cusp,  as  in  the  diagram.  There 
will  be  equilibrium,  but  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities  will  not  be  true, 
even  in  the  extended  form  which  we 
.ve  iwed.  Tlie  moments  belonging  to  the  two  possible 
ations  are  positive,  but  they  are  equal.  On  which  side 
the  descent  to  take  ])lace? 

The  mathematician  has  a  warnins:  in  such  cases,  which 
ly  be  easily  and  briefly  expiesstd.  The  expression 
\lp,  before  it  is  used,  requires  that  the  quantities  7/,.  n^ 
?.  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  number  of  inde- 
ndent  variables.  Let  7,,  73  •  •  •  be  thetie  variables,  and  let 
e  sum  of  the  moments,  when  reduced  to  terms  of  these 
riables,  be  Qi</(/,  +  &c.,  or  iQJq.  The  principle  is 
en  intelligible  when,  for  all  the  vidual  motions,  (/;;„  </</„ 
2.  have  finite  ratios  to  one  another.  But  il"  there  be  any 
isition  in  which  for  a  ceiiuin  virtual  motion  one  or  moru 
the  set  r/y?,,  <//>3,  &c.  become  infinite  with  respect  to 
ose  of  the  set  Uqi,  dq^.  &c..  the  e<iuatiou  beeonios  in- 
uable  of  being  usi-d.  For  iC  we  take  the  actual  viiiual 
lociiies,  and  attempt  to  reduce 

iQ  -J-  to  its  equivalent  2P  jr  , 

e  first  side,  which  may  be  made  finite,  is  equated  to  an 
pression  in  which  infinite  terms  occur,  which  is  always 
Araming  to  expect  the  po.^sibility  of  cases  of  exception, 
rcumstances  of  this  sort  have  never  received  investiga- 
•n,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  numerous  varieties  of 
3  cases  of  equilibrium  which  arise  out  of  them,  and 
rich  cannot  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  principle.  So 
ich  we  may  certainly  say,  that  if  there  be  different 
•tual  motion's  with  the  sums  of  the  moments  positive  and 
ixima,  either  there  muht  be  equilibrium,  or  the  test  lor 
termining  which  of  the  motions  will  ensue  is  wholly 
known. 
On  the  history*  of  \irtual  velocities,  there  is  not  much 

say.  Guido  UbaUli  >aw  it  in  some  cases,  Galileo  in 
me  others;  Wallis  adopted  it  as  a  principle,  and  after 
m  John  Bernoulli,  who  gave  it  in  the  most  general 
rm.  l^gi-ange  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  *  Mecanique 
lalytiqiie,*  and  since  his  time  it  has  formed  part  of  every 
*11 -constituted  treatise  on  mechanics.  It  was  in  the 
16canique  Analyti<jue'  that  the  principle  given  by 
Alembert  w:is  fust  joined  to  that  of  virtual  velocities  in 
ch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  science  of  dynamics  its  pie- 
ril  uniformity  of  system. 
VIS  VIVA,  or  //r///^'-  /otrr,  a  name  given  in  mechanics 

the  followinir  index  of  the  state  of  a  svstem  in  motion  : 
the  sum  of  all  the  masses,  each  multipUed  by  the  square 

itf.  velocity.     If  the  system  be  considered  as  composed 

a  finite  number  of  molecules,  the  vis  viva  may  be  ex- 
essed  by  the  s}'mbol  2mr- ;  but  if  it  be  a  continuous 

ass,  or  a  collection  of  continuous  masses,  hy J I'^dm,  or 

'  C hi  thi^  piiiu; ,  ami  rn.iny  I'llit-rs  ffinnccJiM  w ilh  iJir  liislury  nf  mi'c1:nni<M,  the 
iik'r  11  ill  fiiwl  sprcitlc  ai'eoiiuN  airfl  \,iiii:iblv  rrrt>riMU-«ii  in  Waltou's  *  ColU-c- 
auf  l*n>ltU<nis  011  Thotircticul  MocliauL-a,*  CumbritlKC,  1S4S. 
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s  Jv^dm.    It  is  enough  tliat  the  ma»  of  every  particle  be 

found  in  the  expression,  multiplied  ]yy  the  square  of  its 
velocity. 

In  tnc  article  VmTU.\L  Velocities  wc  see  the  equa- 
tion— 

2  mv*  =  2  mf(Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz\ 

the  integral  being  taken  for  each  molecule  over  the  whole 
path  which  it  has  described  since  tlie  beginning  of  the 
motion. 

Presuming  a  knowledge  of  the  article  cited,  we  may  de- 
scribe tlie  vis  viva  thus :  Dividing  the  whole  motion  01 
the  system,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
changes  of  place,  each  of  those  changes  is  one  of  the 
virtual  motions  which  comes  under  consideration  in  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  And  each  motion  has, 
generally  speaking,  its  contrary :  and  one  of  these  two  the 
system  would  tend  to  take,  and  to  refuse  the  other,  if  its 
motion  were  lor  an  instant  restricted,  .so  that  it  could  only 
choose  between  tht)se  two.  The  one  which  it  would  tend 
to  take  is  that  for  which  ^m  (Xdx  -f  &c.i  is  positive-  Now 
it  appeal's  in  the  preceding  equation  that  whenever  the 
infinitely  small  motion  which  is  taking  place  for  the  time 
being  is  that  which  Cwhen  restricted  as  above)  the  system 
would  take,  the  vis  viva  is  receiving  increase :  when  that 
which  it  could  not  take,  decrease.  And  the  vis  viva  is  the 
balance,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  sums  of  moments,  each 
with  its  proper  sign,  added,  also  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
vis  viva  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion. 

The  preceding  equation  is  sometimes  said  to  express  the 
principle  of  the  rofi-serratio/i  0/  vis  r/n/,  which  is  to  be 
understood  thus :  the  system  never  acquires  nor  loses  any 
quantity  of  vis  viva  from  the  action  of  its  parts  upon  each 
other,  but  only  from  the  action  of  external  forces.  If 
alter  a  certain  time  all  external  forces  cease,  from  that 
moment  2  m  (XtiLr  +  &c.)  is  =  0,  or  (/  t^s  mv*)  =  0,  or  2  mv' 
remains  constant. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  vis  viva  is  that,  in 
all  the  eases  which  occur  in  nature,  the  amount  of  vis  viva 
acquired  in  passing  from  one  position  to  another  depends 
only  on  the  cooixlinates  which  settle  the  initial  and  final 
positions.  If  X  &c.  be  functions  of  cooitlinates  only,  it 
generally  happens  that  Xdur  +  \dt/  +  Zdz  is  an  integrable 
function,  and  depends  on  coordinates  only.  But  the  force 
of  this  result  is  not  easily  seen  by  the  beginner. 

At  the  end  of  the  se\enteenth  century  a  remarkable  dis- 
cussion took  ])lace  on  the  question  of  the  mechanical  in- 
terpretation of  the  vis  viva.  Leibnitz  first  gave  this  name : 
he  considered  force  when  it  produces  motion  as  lift  riVa, 
or  living  force ;  but  when  it  is  equilibrated,  he  called  it 
vtft  mortua^  or  dead  force  ;  and  he  measured  the  efteet  of 
living  force  by  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  To  take  the  simole  case  which  was  mostly 
appealed  to: — If  two  equal  weights  be  thrown  up  in 
vacuo,  the  one  with  a  velocity  double  of  that  of  the  other, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  one  will  rise,  not  tiricp,  but  fuur 
times  as  hijrh  as  the  other;  accordingly  Leibnitz  con- 
sidered that  the  force  which  produces  the  double  velocity 
is  four  times  as  effective  as  the  other  force.  Various  other 
instances  were  produced  in  which  the  duplication  of  the 
velocity  is  the  quadniplication  of  the  effect  produced.  It 
was  accordinglv  arirued  that,  for  a  given  mass,  the  s(iuai*e 
of  the  velocity  is  the  proper  measiue  of  the  force  necessarv' 
to  destroy  or  to  create  the  velocity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  verj-  well  known  that,  whatever  might  be 
ado])ted  as  the  measure  of  force,  it  was  certain  that  pres- 
sures were,  c€Pteris  paribus^  proportional  to  the  simple 
velocities  produced  by  them  in  a  given  time.  .John  Ber- 
noulli adopted  the  opinion  of  lA*ibnitz,  which  was  op- 
posed by  various  other  contemporaries ;  and  the  con- 
troversy (the  history  of  which  may  be  seen  in  jMontuclai 
continued  until  the  publication  of  D'Aleniberts  work  on 
dynamics,  in  which  the  question  was  treated  as  being 
purely  one  of  words. 

It  was  objected  to  the  oj)inion  of  Leibnitz,  that  though 
the  double  velocity  would  give  four  times  the  ascent,  it 
oui2:ht  not  to  be  ibrgotten  that  it  required  twice  the  time  : 
so  that  in  a  given  time  double  the  velocity  would  produce 
only  double  the  ascent,  one  part  of  the  ascent  with  an- 
other. This  argument  was  never  satist'actorily  answered  ; 
and  while  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  ouL'hl  to  have 
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been  decisive  of  the  question,  we  draw  from  it  a  conclu&ion 
different  from  that  of  D'Alembcrt ;  we  cannot  think  the 
dispute  a  more  que&lion  of  wonls.  It  must  be  granted 
that,  for  all  purposes  in  which  time  is  not  an  element,  the 
measure  of  tne  effect  of  a  force  may  be  the  scjiuire  of  the 
velocity  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  instance  cited.  Hut  when 
is  it  that  a  mechanical  effect  can  be  properly  estimated 
without  relerence  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  produced? 
The  definition  of  the  words  measure  and  effect  may  thus 
without  doubt  be  accommodated  either  to  the  idea  of  lAMb- 
nitz  or  of  his  opponents;  and  those  wlio  disputed  on  the 
question  without  requiring  exact  definitions  might  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  question  of  words.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  effect,  in  the  fundamental  phase  'effect  of  a  force/ 
the  proper  explanation  of  which  must  precede  all  good 
reasoning  in  mechanics.  If  pressure  be  defined  as  that 
which  produces  a  certain  effect  [Prkssuhk]  on  our  senses, 
undoubtedly  it  is  a  known  fact  tliat  imcounteracted  pres- 
sure produces  motion ;  but  it  is  only  wlien  allowed  to  act 
for  a  finite  time  :  consequently  the  element  of  time  is  as 
essential  to  the  conception  of  the  phenomenon  as  that  of 
pressure  or  motion,  lleight  in  a  rectangle  gives  area,  but 
it  would  not  therelbre  be  allowable  to  measure  that  area 
by  the  height ;  for  there  must  be  a  base,  or  there  is  no 
rectangle  at  all.  But  if  pressure  be  merely  considered  as 
the  cause  of  motion,  aiui  called  force  in  that  sense,  it  is 
very  difRcuU  to  see  why  the  cause,  which  is  only  known  by 
the  effect,  is  to  be  measured  by  anything  but  the  simple 
effect.  Probably  this  discussion  ga>e  rise  to  the  chapter 
of  the  *  Mi'canioue  Celeste  '  in  which  I^aplace  speculates 
upon  what  the  laws  of  motion  would  have  been  if  force 
had  been  as  a  function  of  the  velocity,  instead  of  as  the 
simple  velocity.  We  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
could  give  us'an  intelligible  account  of  the  meaning  of 
this  investigation. 

VISCIIKU,  PETER,  a  celebrated  old  German  sculptor 
and  founder,  ])orn  about  the  middle  of  the  fiiteenth 
centur}'.  He  lived  several  >ears  in  Italy,  where  he  studied 
his  art.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  Gei*many  by 
his  monument  to  tlie  Archbishop  Ernest  of  Magdeburg, 
erected  in  the  cathedial  of  thiit  plaoe  in  1407.  But  his 
master-piece  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  Nurnberg,  where  Vischer  ultimately  settled. 
Vischer,  with  his  five  sons,  Peter,  Hermann,  Hanj*,  Paul, 
and  Jacob,  who  with  their  wives  and  children  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  was  occupied  over  this  monument 
from  I'jOG  until  1519,  yet  he  was  paid  only  2402  florins, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  2()  florins  per  cw't. :  the  whole 
monument  .weighed  12()  cwt.  14  lbs.  It  is  beautifully 
designed  and  richly  ornamented:  among  other  figures 
there  are  twelve  small  statues,  eig)iteen  inches  high,  of 
the  apostles,  which  are  remarkabl}'  well  drawn,  and  all 
conspicuous  for  their  fine  expression.  In  one  part  he  has 
introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working  dress.  It  is  a 
monument,  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  anv  time  and  any 
nation.  Vi^cher  executed  some  other  clever  works  at 
Nurnberg :  he  died,  accortUng  to  Doppelma\T,  in  Vy'M. 

Hermann  Vischer  studied  likewise  in  ftaly,  and  was 
•carcely  inferior  to  his  father ;  he  was  killed  in  1540  by  a 
sledge,  as  he  was  going  home  one  night  with  a  friend. 
Sandrart  says  that  no  prince  or  gentleman  that  \isited 
Nurnberg  lel>  it  without  having  seen  and  convei-scd  with 
Vischer.  He  received  many  orders  during  these  visits, 
and  he  sent  many  works  into'  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other 
neighbouring  countries. 

(^Sandrart,  Teutsche  Academic^  &c. ;  Doppelmayr,  Niirn- 
berpischc  Kunstler^  S:c.^ 

VISCHEU,  CORNE'LII'S,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engraver, 
bom,  probal)ly  at  Haarlem,  in  1610.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
P.  Soutraan,  but  he  soon  surpassed  his  master.  Visc!ier*s 
works  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  art  executed  by 
the  gravjer ;  Basan  says  that  no  master  can  be  studied  by 
young  engravers  with  more  advantage.  He  engraved 
prints  of  many  descriptions,  and  some  of  his  best  are  after 
his  own  designs.  Watelet  says  that  no  man  ever  painted 
with  the  graver  and  the  etching-needle  together  with 
such  effect  a.s  Vischer.  Stmtt,  speaking  of  his  style  of 
working  with  the  graver,  says,  *  His  mode  of  performance 
with  that  •instrument  was  as  singular  as  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced wa-;  i)i('tr.re>que  and  beautiful.  His  strokes  are 
clear  and  dehcate,  laid  over  the  draperies  and  the  back- 
grouad  apparautly  just  as  the   plate  happened  to  He 


befon'  him,  witliout  any  care  or  htudy  which  %\iy  M>\ 
sliould  turn,  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and  he  cro-«»rvl  ».7; 
recrossed  tliem,  till  such  time  as  they  pi-oduced  iniffivKv 
colour.* 

Tlie  few  following  are  of  the  rarest  an«l  most  vahial-l,  ■ 
his  prints  ;  good  impressions  of  some  of  them  ha>  k  It*- 
sold  for  from  fii\een  to  twenty  ]Munds  : — 

Andreas  Deonyszoon  Winius,  commonly  caiU-d  the  Mi. 
with  the  Pistols ;  Gellius  de  Bouma,  iniinster  of  Zi;tphir 
a  Cat  sleejiing  upon  a  napkin ;  the  Rat-i-atchfr :  th^?  ft'- 
cake-woman;  and  the  Gipsy.  Mariette  jK)s6i*M-d  u  i--- 
lection  of  172  of  Viseher's  prints,  which  was  sold  f->r  3n 
francs  12  sous.  His  portraits  are  the  be*t  of  thi*  piw*- 
which  he  engraved  aller  other  masters.  The  ve;ir  L-f  I  ■ 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  ^WjO. 

Cornelius's  brother  Johan  Vischer  was  likewise  a  px» 
engraver  and  etcher,  but,  except  in  landscape^,  iiift:r:'V-*. 
his  brother.  He  executed  some  good  plates  aft*  r  Hrijt:?": 
and  Ostade.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  IttW:  jir  ■ 
1692,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  says  Houbraken,  hv  ♦p.r* 
animal-painter.  He  worked  likewise  witli  the  needlr  s  ■ 
the  graver,  but  more  with  the  needle. 

Lambert  Vischer  was  also  a  brother  of  ( 'orm  li;>, : . 
inferior  merit.     He  lived  some  time  in  Rome. 

There   was  also  a  Nicolaus   or   Clans  Juhan  Vi*  . 
engraver  and  printseller,  bom  at  Amsteithini  in  ITiSi.  ■:. 
was  probably  of  the  same  family.     He  exeilled  in-r- 
landscapes  with  figures ;  but  he  engTa\ed  al«i)  pi?.\-Si:. 
he  engraved  one  of  Charles  I.  of  Knglaud  :  and  pul.ii-i 
portraits  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Calvin,  Kra-smus,  Janiv*  i. 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

(Houbraken,   Groote  ^houhurgh^   &c. ;    Uasan,  b  • 
tiofiNuin'  des  (Mravcura  ;  Strutt,  Dictionary  of  tlngfj*"- 
Huber  and  Rost,  Handhuchjur  KitnftUiehhaof*r,  &i-. 

VISCO'NTI,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Lombardy  v|.!\ 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes  during  the'miici 
ages.    The  Visconti  begin  to  figure  in  history  abow?  \\ 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.    They  belonged  to  i!i 
feudcil  nobility,  and  were  possessed  of  considerable  «!t!b 
in  the  northern  part  of  lombardy,  near  thu  banks  oi  »>- 
lake  of  Como  and  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.       In   I2l>2  'f. 
archdeacon  Ottone  Visconti  was  nominated  archbi>h4>p> 
Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV.    The  see  of  Milan  had  U- 
vacant  ever  since  the  death  of  Leone  da  Pen  go.  in  IJT- 
because  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  pnitie<.  (tn«>.. 
which  favoured  a  candidate  from  among  the  nobilit}.  .v. 
the  other  gave  its  votes  to  a  relative  of   Martin^ji'  dr.a 
Torre,  the  popular  leader,  who  had  been  sn)puinu-.l    ^■ 
ziano,*  or  *  elder,'  of  the  people  of  Milan.     Tlu'  apj- .:' 
ment  of  Ottone  Visconti  by  the  pope  was  con>idcii-L:  v. 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  electors;  and  ^Wrr 
della  Torre  sequestrated  the  property  of  the  see,  and  I'r- 
bade  the  archbishop  elect  from  appearing  in  Milan.    IV: 
this  the  i)opc  excommunicated  the  city  of  ^liian.    fc" 
Martino  della  Torre  and  his  successors  Filippo  and  Ns- 
poleonc  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  ui\j:- 
and  Ottone  Visconti   remained   an  emigrant    for  fii^et: 
years,  during  which  he  carried  on,  at  the  head  of  his  feudi 
dependants,  joined  by  malcontents  from  Milan  and  o!.>. 
towns,  a  desultor)'  and  predator}-  ^^•arfare  again>t  the  M- 
lanese.    At  last  the  popular  feeling  turned  asrainst  \ap- 
leone  della  Torre,  wno  was  suspected  of  aapirinij  to  t^. 
sovereign  power,  especially  after  nc  had  asked  and  obta."^ 
from  Rudolf  of  Ilabsburg,  the  newly  elected  king  c*f  (n?- 
many,  the  dignity  of  imperial   vicar.      Otlone  Vi*:or. 
seized  this  opportunity  for  striking  a  decisive   blow.    H 
put  fiimself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  emisrrant  i.vl'c? 
and  ad\anced  towards  Milan,    ^aiwl'eone  delia  Torre  a'-;: 
his  adherents  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  n  conil)at  er.>i:*: 
in  Januar}',  1277,  near  the  village  of  Desio,  in  which  t. 
Torriani,  as  the  partisans  of  Delia  Torre  were  called,  wt  r: 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Napoleone  wa*  tJiV>-. 
prisoner.    Ottone  Visconti  entered  Milan  amidst  the  a^i':- 
mations  of  the  people,  who  saluted  him  as  archbi>hop  x'.: 
pei^etual   lord    of   Milan.      [Lomdardy  and   Iaiueli^ 
CrriKs.] 

The  Archbishop  Ottone,  after  earrjing  on  for  yea;*  *: 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  against  the  jxiitisans  ef  t>< 
Della  Torre,  gave  up  the  temporal  govenime:it  to  h:- 
nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom  he  caused  to  i^e  elei-lt*: 
*  captain  of  the  people'  for  five  years,  in  l*2<s,  M..::,  - 
was  a  prudent  and  temperate  ruler,  and  hit  eigu\od  iniu.^ 
lavour  among  the  people.    He  defeated  the  T'orhani  and 
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ly  tlie  MarquU  of  Monferralo,  in  nn  irruption  which 
ido  into  the  Milanese*  torritorv  in  1290.  Alter  the 
on  of  t.lic  five  years  of  his  oftice,  he  was  confinned 
the  voice  of  the  citizens,  and  in  1204  was  appointed. 
If  of  Niissan,  imperial  viear  in  lA)nibardy,  whieh 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  Albert  of  Anhtiia,  wiio 
I  the  crown  of  Germany  atter  tlic  death  of  Adolf 
In  the  year  KXX)  AlaUeo  married  his  eldest  son 

0  to  Beatrice  d'Kste,  s-ister  of  Azzo,  lord  of  Moileiia 
rquis  of  FiTrara.  Matteo  entrusted  Guleazzo  with 
imand  of  the  militia  of  Milan,  against  the  Delia 
id  their  partisans  who  still  kept  the  field,  and  were 
cd  by  the  people  of  Pa  via,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  other 
whieh  were  jealous  of  Milan.  Galeaz/o  was  very 
t  from  his  father ;  he  wa,s  younsj,  inexperienced, 
I :  he  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at  la^t  the  Tor- 
-cntered  Milan,  in  1302,  and  Matter)  Vi«H:onti  with- 

Noj^arola  near  Verona,  where  he  had  a  small  pro- 
His  sou  (!aleazzo  took  refui^e  at  Ferrara. 
)  della  Torre   was   put  in  the   place   of  Matteo 
i,  as  '  perpetual  captain  of  the  people/  and  he  con- 
in  his  ofliee  till  1311,  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
gone  to   Italy   to    be   crowned    emperor,  Guido 

1  him,  and  wius  in  eonseijuence  driven  away  from 
ly  the  imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Viseonti  and 
eiuU.  From  that  time  the  Torriani  remained  exiles 
eir  country.  Matteo  Viseonti  resumed  his  authority 
tlan,  beuifr  appointed  imperial  vicjir  by  Henry,  to 
lie  paid  40,000  golden  ilorins.  His  son  Galeazzo 
:wise  appointed  imperial  vicar  of  Piacenza.  Some 
;er,  Matteo,  by  a  stratasrem,  obtained  posnession  of 
IV here  he  placed  LuehinOi  another  of  his  sons,  a>> 
>r.  xVle.S!*andiia, Toi-tona,  Cremona,  Ber^ramo,  I.o<li, 
ler  touns  acknowledged  in  succession  the  rule  of 
i. 

►ne  della  Torre,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop 
11  in  KiOH,  having  become  an  exile  with  the  rest  of 
ily,  obtained  of  the  pope  his  removal  to  the  see  of 
a.    The  see  of  Milan  having  thus  become  vacant, 
Viseonti  caused  one  of  his  sons,  Giovanni,  to  be 
by  the  cha])ter,  according  to  the  old   canonical 
The  pope,  ,Iohn  XXII.,  refused  to  acknowled2:e  the 
'ht)isiiop,  and  he  appointed  Aicardo,  a  Franciscan 
Matleo  forbade  Aicardo  from  iroinc:  to  Milan.     The 
:ien  ordered  prr)eeedinj»s  to  be  instituted  a^fainst 
Viseonti.  on  the  charires  <»f  heresy,  saenleije,  and 
rimes,  and  summoned  him  to  Avii^non  to  defend 
Robert  of  Anjou.    kiiii;   of   Naples,   was  ap- 
by  the  pope  imperial  viear  in  Lombardy,  ibr  the 
Ksumed  the  litrht  of  appointing  vicars  duriiii^  the 
(•  of  the  impel  ial  erovv-n,  \\hieh  was  then  contested 
:i  Lcuis  of  Bavaria  and  Frt-derie  of  Au:»tria.     An 
f  Frenchmen,  or   Provencals,  vmdcr  the  covuit  of 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  airainst  Milan.  Mat- 
\  his  son  Galiazzi)  with  a  r>tjoii£C  force  to  meet  the 
on  the  river  Se-jin.and  he  found  means,  by  neijotia- 
ul  bribes,  to  induce  the  Count  of  Maine  to  relraee 
»s  into  France  \Ni1iu»ut  eominfic  to  blows.    The  p4)pe 
;r  excommimiealed   .Matteo  and  his  sons,  in  1321, 
*  he  wouUl  not  roiafii  his  authority  and  acknow- 
iim;  R<}bert  fi*  inipeiial  vicar  in  Londianly,  and  the 
:ois  appointed  by  the  ]>ope  >unnnoned  him  to  ap- 
.•fore  them  at  a  church  near  Alessandria.     Malteo 
his  place  one  of  his  *Nt>ns»,  Marco,  escorted  by  a  body 
ps  with  flyinir  colours,  at  the  siijht  oi'  \Nliieh  the  in- 
.s  withdrew  to  the  tov.n  of  Valenza  in  Monfenato, 
i  Hiey  ia.sued  their  sentence  of  condemnation  au:ainst 
Viseonti  on  twenty-tive  chaises,  seveial  of  winch 
?d  in  his  haviin^  laid  taxes  upon  the  clerpy  and 
ed  temporal  juri.^diction  over  them :  in  havirnr  inter- 
for  the  abbess  Mainfreda  who  h:ul  been  burnt  for 
a»  Milan,  in  the  year  1300:  in  entertaining:  hini.self 
al  opinioiia,  and  beinu;  leajjued  with  dncmons.    lie 
consequence  cundemne<l  as  a  confiimed  heretic,  de- 
ironi  all  luiuuur^  a.vl  lifiiees,  aiul.sticrmaii/edas  per- 
y  infamous ;  all  his  ijnj])erty  was  declaied  to  be  con- 
j,  and  hirs  cliildri'U  and  ^randcliildren  were  excluded 
sery  liont)ui,  divinity,  and  cffice.    This  extraordinary 
:*e  \^i\s  iji-.eii  on  the  14th  Mareii,  1322,  in  the  eluneli 
a  Mari;i  of  Valenza,  and  siicned  by  Aicardo,  arch- 
of  Milan,  and  lonr  D'uninican   in^juis-ilors.  in  ]>re- 
)f  the  eardiiial  leirate.  Uertiand  du  Poiet,  who  after- 
pi-oelaimed  from  the  neiu'iihourin;^  town  ofAstia 


plenary  indul^nce  to  all  those  who  took  up  arms  a^^nst 
Matteo  Viseonti  and  hisi  adherents.  Kaynaluuft,  in  his  con- 
timuLtion  of  the  AnnaU  of  Baronius,  acknowledGfos  that 
these  violent  proceedintrs  n£:ainst  Viseonti  were  instigated 
by  party  spirit,  and  Pope  Benedict  XH.,  in  his  bull  of  the 
7lh  May,  1:^1,  denounced  them  as  unjust  and  null. 

At  the  time,  however,  Matteo's situation  was  very  critical. 
His  enemies  took  the  part  of  the  lec^ate,  and  the  people  in 
{j^eneral  were  horrorsti-uck  at  the  solemn  denunciations 
aiTHinst  him.  Matteo  protested  that  he  was  no  lieretic, 
and  that  he  was  falsely  accused  ;  and  having  one  day  con- 
voked the  body  of  the  clertry  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  he 
repeated  loudu*  before  them  the  cived,  professini^  that  he 
believed  and  had  ever  believed  in  the  tenets  therein  ex- 
piX'svsed.  But  the  feeling  of  his  dans^er  and  humiliation 
preyed  upon  the  old  man  s  mind  ',he  \\i\s  then  seventy-two 
years  old),  and  he  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  three  months  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
a&^ainst  him.  All  the  chroniclers  ^peak  of  him  as  a  wise 
and  just  man,  the  founder  of  the  loiiunes  of  his  family,  and 
Miine  liave  styled  him  *  the  Great.'  His  Mm  Galeazzo  I. 
was  proclaimed  lord  of  Milan.  Upon  this  the  pope  issue«l 
an  interdict  against  the  city  of  Milan,  and  ordered  all  the 
clersry  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  proclaimed  a  general 
cmsiule  against  the  Viseonti  family.  Numbers  aiiswei'ed 
the  call,  and  the  eommanil  of  the  crusaders  was  gi\en  to 
Raymond  of  Cardona,  nephew  of  the  cardinal -legate. 
In  June,  132:1.  the  *  holy  army.'  as  it  was  styled,  ajiproached 
Milan,  and  took  pohsosion  of  the  suburbs.  killiii«:  the  men, 
violatinir  the  women,  and  burning  the  houses.  But  the 
Viseonti  had  a  strong  party  witliin  the  city,  and  they  de- 
fended themseKes  until  they  receiveil  a:^sistance  from  with- 
out. Marco  Viaconti,  arioiher  son  of  Matteo,  and  a  brave 
and  enterprising  captain.  Mill  kept  the  field,  hovj-ring  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  cnisadei-s.  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
meantime  haviuir  conquered  and  taken  pri.s<;»ner  his  rival 
Frederic  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  king  in  Ger- 
many, sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Italy  to  assist  the  Vis- 
eonti, who  had  incurred  the  wrath  oV  tlie  pope  mainly 
because  thev  had  striven  to  maintain  their  delegated 
authoritv  of  imperial  vicars  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
]»ope,  who  would  a))point  his  own  vicars  to  the  prejudice 
of  the.  imperial  authority.  This  was  at  least  the  ostensible 
ground  which  the  Viseonti  took,  and  a  pla\;sible  one  it 
was,  and  very  convenient  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  in 
Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  ex»»rtions  of 
Marco  Vi>couti  saved  Milan.  The  cnisadei's  withdrew  to 
Monza.  Tlie  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  excommunicated 
Louis  of  Bavaria  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  without  the  papal  approbation,  and  also  for 
liaviuif  assisted  the  heretical  Vii-conti.  Louis  then  held  a 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Niirnberir,  in  v\hich  he  protested 
airainst  the  interference  of  the  nopes  in  the  temporal  eon- 
ceruh  of  the  empire,  and  api)ealed  to  a  general  council  of 
tlie  church.  In  the  vear  1321  a  battle  look  place  at  the 
luidiTc  of  Vavrio  on  the  Adda,  between  the  papal  or  cru- 
sade troops  and  thos<»  of  the  Viseonti,  in  whicli  the  former 
were  defeated.  Cardona  w.hs  taken  ])risoner,  and  those 
who  escaped  shut  themselves  up  in  the  t«)wnof  Monza, 
which,  alter  a  Mege  uf  some  months,  siurendered  to 
Gahsizzo  Viseonti. 

In  1327  Loiii^of  Bavaria  went  to  Italy,  and  was  crowned 
at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lonibanly,  in  Ma.v-  of  that 
vear.  He  also  recosrnised  Galeazzo  Vi.,eo? it i  as  imperial 
Vicar  over  Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Vercelli.  But  a  few 
davs  after,  a  quarrel,  the  trroimds  of  which  are  not  ascer- 
tained, broke  out  between  Louis  arid  Galeazzo,  in.-^tigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Viseonti,  who  was  enviou-s  of  his 
brother.  About  the  same  time  Stefano  Viseonti,  another 
.son  of  Matteo,  died  suddenly.  Galeazzo,  his  son  Azzo, 
aiid  his  l^rothei-s  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  Monza. 
.'Viler  eiu'ht  months  confinement  they  wei-e  liberated,  in 
March,  132S,  by  the  intercession  of  Castruceio  (.'astracani, 
lord  of  Lucca,  and  a  favourite  of  Louis  oi'  Biivaua.  Ga- 
leazzo died  feoon  at\er  in  exile,  whilst  Milan  was  tempo- 
rally governed  by  a  council  of  24  citizens.  Louis  of 
Bavaria  was  crowni'd  em])eror  at  Rome,  in  May.  13"2H,  by 
the  antipope  Nicholas  V..  wheni  he  had  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion lo  John  XXll.  The  pooi>le  of  Rome,  tired  of  the 
re.-idence  of  the  popes  at  Aviirnon,  ackn(»wledged  Nicholas, 
:•■.  ;  the  people  t)f  .Milan  did  the  same.  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
in  want  of  monev,  >n!d  to  Azzo  Viseonti,  son  of 
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Graleazzo  I.,  the  appointment  of  imperial  vicar  of  Milan, 
in  January,  1329,  for  60,000  golden  florins ;  and  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  confirmed  Giovanni  Visconti,  Azzo*8  uncle, 
as  archbu>hop  of  Milan,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  an- 
pointed  him  apostolic  legate  in  Lombardy.  John  XXII., 
perceiving  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  all  influence  in 
Italy,  came  to  terms  with  the  Visconti  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  marquis  of  £ste,  and  recognised  Azzo  as  lord  of 
Milan,  releasing  him  and  the  people  of  Milan  from  ex- 
communication.    This  was  in  September,  1329. 

Azzo  Visconti,  being  acknowledged  lord  by  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  the  pope,  renounced  all 
connexion  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  antipope  Nicho- 
las. He  ruled  Milan  for  11  years,  during  which  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  improve  the  town,  rebuild  its  walls,  and 
pave  the  streets ;  he  restored  and  embellished  the  palace 
raised  by  his  grandfather  Matteo,  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  the  painter  Giotto  of  Florence  and  the  sculptor 
Giovanni  Balducci  of  Pisa.  Azzo  Visconti  was  a  good 
prince,  and  when  he  died,  in  August,  1339,  more  than 
three  thousand  citizens  voluntarily  put  on  mourning  for 
him.  He  was  the  flrst  loixl  of  Milan  who  struck  coin  in 
his  own  name,  omitting  that  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  the  council-general,  after  his  death,  pro- 
claimed joint  lords  of  Milan  his  two  remaining  uncles, 
Lucliino  and  Giovanni  Visconti.  Giovanni  however,  being 
a  clergyman  and  of  a  quiet  character,  left  to  his  brother 
Lushino  all  the  cares  of  government. 

LucHiNO  Visconti  was  an  able,  determined,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  man.  To  the  several  towns  besides  Milan 
which  acknowledged  the  rule  of  his  nephew  Azzo,  he 
added  the  towns  of  Asti,  Bobbio,  Parma,  Crema,  Tortona, 
Alessandria,  and  Novara,  thus  making  himself  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  Lombardy  and  Monferrato.  He  obliged 
also  the  Pisans  to  become  tributaries  to  him.  He  esta- 
blished a  regular  police,  and  severely  punished  all 
offenders  against  the  law,  without  distinction  of  party.  He 
appointed  a  judge  of  appeals  at  Milan,  who  was  styled 
*■  Exgravator;'  who  decided  summarily.  It  was  determined 
that  this  magistrate  should  be  a  foreigner,  without  rela- 
tions or  connexions  in  Milan.  In  Luchino's  time  the 
manufacture  of  silks  was  established  at  Milan,  and  agri- 
culture, and  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  was 
improved,  as  well  as  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  Lu- 
chino  however  had  vices  which  marred  his  good  Qualities : 
he  was  suspicious,  lustful,  and  revengeful.  He  banished 
his  three  nephews,  sons  of  Stefano  Visconti,  and  let  them 
wander  abroad  in  poverty.  He  put  to  death  Pusterla,  a 
Milanese  noble,  and  his  wife  Margherita,  l>ecause  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  addresses.  Isabella  Fieschi,  Lu- 
chino  8  wife,  was  in  this  respect  a  match  for  her  husband, 
being  notorious  for  her  loose  conduct.  Luchino  threatened 
to  punish  her,  but  he  died  suddenly,  in  January,  1349,  and 
it  is  hinted  by  contemporary  chroniclers  that  he  died  of 
I>oison. 

By  the  death  of  Luchino,  the  archbishop  Giovanni  Vis- 
conti remained  sole  lord  of  Milan.  He  was  .'^f  a  mild  and 
quiet  disposition  :  he  made  peace  with  his  neigtibours  the 
marquis  of  Monferrato,  the  count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Genoese ; 
he  recalled  from  exile  his  nephews  Matteo,  Bamat)6,  and 
Galeazzo,  sons  of  Stefano  Visconti,  and  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Bianca  of  Savoy  for  Galeazzo,  and  that  of  Regina 
della  Scala  for  Barnab6.  He  purchased  of  Giovanni  Pepoli 
the  dominion  of  Bologna,  by  the  payment  of  200,000 
golden  florins,  in  1350.  Pope  Clement  VI.  claimed  the 
possession  of  Bologna  as  an  old  dependance  of  the  Roman 
see,  and,  as  Giovanni  refused  to  give  it  up,  the  pope  ex- 
communicated him,  but  soon  after  came  to  a  compromise, 
by  which  Giovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of 
*  Vicar  of  the  Holy  See.'  Giovanni  Visconti  had  been 
elected  Archbishop  of  Milan  by  the  chapter,  flrst  in  1317, 
and  again  in  1339,  after  the  death  of  the  friar  Aicardo,  and 
in  1342  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in  his  see. 

In  1%3  the  Genoese,  having  been  defeated  at  sea  near  the 
coast  of  Sardinia  by  the  Venetians,  and  their  town  being 
blockaded  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  was  al- 
lied with  the  Venetians,  offered  to  the  Archbishop  Visconti 
the  lordship  of  their  city,  stipulating  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  municipal  liberties.  Visconti  sent  a  garrison  to  protect 
the  town,  and  in  the  following  year  a  new  fleet  sailed  from 
the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  on  its  colours  the  arms  of 
the  Visconti.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  Pagano  Doria, 
obUuned  a  complete  victory  over  the  Venetian  fleet  on 


the  coast  of  the  Morea.     In  the  same  year  fOdcb«r, 
1354)  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti   died,  Icmvixu^ 
Milan  in  peace  and  m  a  prosperous  condition.    He  w» 
the  last  good  ruler  of  the  Visconti  line  :  those  who  cane 
after  him  were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abomioable. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  Giovanni  Visconti  thtt 
Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  was  induced  to  re- 
main by  the  archbishop,  who  paid  him  great  respect- 
After  the  archbishop's  death,  his  three  nephews.  Mat- 
teo, Galeazzo,  and  Barnab^,  conjointly  succeeded  him  ia 
the  lordship  of  the  town  of  Milan  and  its  territory.  ta( 
they  divided  among  them  the  other  towns  which  had  be- 
come subject  to  the  Visconti.    Matteo  had  for  his  tb§n 
the  towns  south  of  the  Po,  namely,  Bologna,  Parma,  Fm- 
cenza,  and  Bobbio,  besides  Lodi ;  Bamab6  had  the  iomm 
east  of  the  Adda— Brescia,  Bergamo,   Crema,  and  Ow- 
mona ;   and  Graleazzo  took  for  himself  P^via,  AA  Al<f- 
sandria,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Vigevano,  and  Como. 
In  January,  1355,  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  went  tolti^ 
to  be  crowned,  and  was  received  by  the  brothers  Vntoili 
with  great  magnificence,  and  he  appointed  them  his  ioi- 
periaf  vicars  in  their  respective  dominions.    In  September 
of  the  same  year  Matteo  Visconti  died  suddenly,  tod  h 
was  said  of  poison  administered  by  his   brothers,  »hj 
divided  his  share  of  the  territory  between  them.     The  at? 
of  Bologna  however  was  lost  to  the  Visconti  throi^  th« 
treachery  of  the  governor  Oleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  popei 
legate.    Bamab6  insisted  upon  having  Bologna  again,  aai 
sent  a  body  of  troops  for  that  object  in  1360,  but  w»»df- 
feated  by  the  army  of  the  pope,  who  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated Bamab6.  Bamabft  laughed  at  the  ezcomnn- 
nication,  and  told  the  archbishop  of  Milan  that  he  wm  de- 
termined to  act  as  pope  and  emperor  in  his  own  dominiooL 
Innocent  VI.  sent  legates  to  Bamal>6  to  treat  with  bin. 
but  Bamab6  obliged  the  legates  to  eat  the  Papal  bulls  tnd 
swallow  them  piece  by  piece.    One  of  these  leinUes  after- 
wards became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.,  and  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  Bamab6  in  1363,  and  again  bf 
a  new  bull  in  1368.    On  this  last  occasion,  the  emperv; 
the  oueen  of  Naples,  the  marquises  of  Ferrara,  Monfemta 
and  Mantua,  and  other  Italian  princes,  formed  a  lesr^ 
with  the  pope  against  Bamab6,  who  however  contrived  i» 
avert  the  storm  and  to  conclude  a  peace  in  1360.    He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  the  pope  P^id  him  a  foi 
of  money.    Gregory  XL,  who  succeeded  Urban  V.,  agu 
attacked  Bamabo,  and  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Chsdci 
IV.  to  deprive  both  him  and  his  brother  Galeaxzo  of  their 
dignity  of  imperial  vicars,  in  1372.    A  desultory  war  ins 
carried  on  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  for  some  reia 
during  which  the  papal  officers  and  troops  committed  m 
many  excesses,  that  the  Florentines,  Pisans,  and  otben 
joined  Barnab6  in  an  alliance,  which  was  styled  *tbe 
league  against  the   iniquitous  clericals.'      The  Viacooti 
made  the  clergy  of  their  dominions  pay  the   expeno 
of  the  war.    Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  daretl  to  l^ 
monstrate  with  Bamab5  for  his  extortion,  were  bant 
alive  by  his  order.    The  stories  that  are  told  of  Barnabas 
ferocity  are  almost  incredible,  and  yet   many  of  tbea 
seem  well  attested.    He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  knt 
large  packs  of  hounds,  and  was  veiy  cruel  to  any  one  wfao 
killed  game.    He  kept  a  numl>er  or  concubines,  by  whoa 
he  had  many  children.    The  only  good  quality  mentiootd 
of  Bamab5  is  that  he  put  down  the  factions  and  foibtde 
even  the  mention  of  the  names  of  Guelphs  and  Guibebsa 
under  pain  of  having  the  tongue  cut  off.     His  brother 
Galeazzo,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Pavia,  was  no  km 
cruel,  though  less  impetuous  and  more  calculating.    Hit 
horrid  penal  edict  ag^ainst  state  prisoners  is  a  fearful  n- 
stance  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  m  tormenting  his  fello«- 
creatures.   It  was  styled  *  Galeazzo's  Lent','  because  the  tor- 
tures were  so  distributed  as  to  last  forty  days  l>efore  the 
wretched  victim  received  the  death-blow.     At  the  suoc 
time  Galeazzo  encouraged  learning,  which  Bamabd  de- 
spised ;   he  opened  the  University  of  Pavia  about  the  yes: 
1362,  and  collected  a  considerable  library.    Galeazzo  mir- 
ried  his  son  Gian  Graleazzo  to  Isabella,  aau^ter  of  Kiar 
John  of  France,  and  he  gave  his  daughter  Violante  m 
marriage  to  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.    Ga- 
leazzo II.  died  at  Pavia  in  137B,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son  Gian  Galeazzo,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  fh>m  the  name 
of  a  fief  in  Fhmce  wmch  his  wife  l8al>ella  brought  him  it 
her  dowry. 
Banial>6  continued  to  rule  Milan  and  the  rest  of  his  tcr- 
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ritohes  till  May,  1385,  when  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo, 
under  pretence' ol'  havins:  an  intcnicw  with  him,  went  to 
Milan  with  a  lai^e  escort,  sumrised  Baniabo,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  castle  ofTrezzo,  where  lie  died  seven  months 
after.  Giun  Galeazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  Milan  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  Bamab6  and  of  his  sons,  who  were 
all  excluded  from  the  succession  by  a  decree  of  the  general 
council,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  was  proclaimed  sole  lord  of 
Milan  and  its  dependencies,  which  consisted  of  twenty-one 
towns.  But  he  aspired  higher ;  he  aimed  at  makinir  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  North  Italy.  With  the 
assistance  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove 
away  the  Delia  Scala  from  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  alter- 
wards  turned  at^ainst  his  ally  and  took  Padua,  and  he  con- 
fined Carrara  in  the  dunj^cons  of  Monza,  where  he  died. 
lie  seized  Bologna  by  force,  as  well  as  part  of  Romagna, 
crossed  the  Apennines  and  took  Pemscia  and  Spoleto. 
lie  bought  the  dominion  of  Pisa  from  Gherardo  Appiani, 
who  wa.s  lord  of  it ;  Siena  gave  itself  up  to  him,  and  he 
repeatedly  attacked  Florence,  the  only  Italian  state  that 
ttuccessfiifly  opposed  his  ambitious  career.  Gian  Galeazzo 
had  in  his  pay  the  best  merccnar}'  troops  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Jacopo  del  Verme  and  other  celebrated  con- 
dottieri.  In  May,  1305,  Gian  Galeazzo  obtained  of  the 
emperor  Wenceslas,  for  the  sum  of  100,U00  golden  floiins, 
a  diploma,  creating  him  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  by  a  subse- 

aueiit  imperial  diploma,  dated  October  of  the  same  year, 
ic  boundaries  of  the  duciiy  of  Milan  were  defined,  and 
made  to  include  25  towns,  from  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Bel- 
luno  on  tlie  east,  to  Alessandria  and  Tortona  on  the  west. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  131)5,  Gian  Galeazzo  was  crowned 
With  the  ducal  crown  in  the  square  of  San  Ambrogio,  in 

Cresence  of  a  vast  multitude.    He  soon  alter  began  to 
uild  the  new  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  Gennan  princes,  indignant  at  the  cession  made  by 
Wenceslas  of  the  fair  regions  of  Lombardy,  deposed  that 
weak  emperor,  and  elected  Robert  count  palatine  as  king 
of  Germany,  a.d.  1400.  Robert  went  to  Italy  with  some 
troops,  and  summoned  Ciian  Galeazzo  to  restore  to  the  em- 
pire the  towns  which  he  occupied.  Gian  Galeazzo  sent 
Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Robert  near  Brescia, 
and  obliged  him  to  recross  the  Alps  into  Germany.  In 
1402  Alberico  was  besieging  Florence,  and  Gian  Galeazzo 
was  only  waiting  for  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  declare 
himself  king  of  Italy,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague 
which  then  prevailed  in  Lombanly,  and  died  in  the  castle 
of  Maria:nano  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Thus  was 
lost  another  chance  lor  the  union  of  Italy  under  a  native 
prince. 

Gian  Galeazzo  left  two  sons  both  minors.  The  eldest, 
Giovanni  Maria  Visconti,  foui-teen  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
duke.  The  duchv  however  wjis  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  revolt  of  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  con- 
quests of  the  Venetians  on  one  side,  and  of  the  pope  and 
the  marquis  of  Monferrato  on  the  other.  The  young  duke, 
when  he  came  of  age,  proved  pusillanimous,  suspicious, 
and  cruel.  His  cmelty  partook  of  insanity.  He  delighted 
in  seeing  men,  and  even  children,  torn  to  piecth  by  large 


said  to  have  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  poisoned.  At 
last  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  on  the  IGth  of  May,  1412,  at  Milan,  while 
on  his  way  to  church.  Scjuarcia  Giramo  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  people.  The  consi^irators,  among  whom  were  se- 
veral of  the  collater<il  branches  of  the  Visconti,  kept  pos- 
session of  Milan  lor  a  few  wcek.i. 

Fiiippo  Maria  Visconti.  at  thaf  time  twenty  ycai-s  uf  atro, 
and  brt/ther  to  the  late  duke,  was  then  staying  at  Pavia.  He 
was  heir  to  the  ducal  crown,  astliovarini  Mariii  had  leO.  no 
is.-ue.  He  was  of  a  linu>rou?,  susj.ieioiis,  and  vindictive 
dit,p<jsition,  but  not  madly  ferovious  like  his  broUu'v. 
Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  ^euiMals  of  his  father,  and  who,  in 
the  scramble  that  took  plu'ie  aiter  ll'.<*  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  had  made  himself  master  of  Piacenza,  Alessan- 
dria, Tortona,  Novara.  and  otht;r  places,  died  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Duke  Ginvanni  maria.  Beatrice  Tenda, 
Facini/s  witlow,  had  the  ronimand  of  his  territories  anil  of 
his  veteran  band  of  soidiei-s.  It  wiis  siiggested  to  Filij^no 
Maria  to  many  the  widow  as  the  means  of  securing  tlie 
di!cai  crown.  He  did  so,  and  Fiiippo  Maria  at  the  lu'atl 
of  Facino's  soldiei-s  entered  Milan  in  triumph  on  the  IGth 


k; 


Duke  Fiiippo  Maria  entrusted  the  command  of  his  troops. 
The  result  was,  that  Bussone  recovered  for  the  duke  Lodi, 
Crema,  Vigevano,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parma,  and  also 
took  Genoa,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti 
ever  since  135G.  Francesco  Maria  altenvards  quarrelled 
with  his  general,  who  went  into  the  Venetian  8er\'ice. 
[Carmagnola,  Francesco  Bussone  di.]  But  a  worse 
act  of  ingratitude  was  perpetrated  by  Fiiippo  Maria  against 
his  wife  Beatrice,  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  who  was  much 
older  than  himself,  and  whom,  upon  some  most  improbable 
charge  of  iniidelity,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1418.  iVfter'this  Duke  Fiiippo  Maria  lived  until  the 
time  of  his  death  with  Agnese  del  Maino,  a  Milanese 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Bianca,  whom  he 
gave  in  mairiage  to  Francesco  Slbrza. 

Al\er  the  defection  of  Carmagnola,  Fiiippo  Maria  re- 
mained shut  up  in  his  ducal  residence  in  the  cattle  of 
Milan,  unsten  by  his  subjects,  of  whom  he  was  afraid,  and 
sunounded  by  abject  and  wily  favourites.  He  had  liow- 
ever  the  discernment  to  employ  able  commanders,  thouc:h 
not  equal  to  Carmagnola,  at  tlie  head  of  his  troops,  and 
thus  he  managed  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  domi- 
nions against  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Floren- 
tines. On  one  occai>ion  the  duke  behaved  with  unex- 
ected  magnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Naples,  who 
appened  to  be  his  prisoner  in  1435,  and  whom  he  released 
wi!li  presents  and  even  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  of  Naples.  [Ai.koxso  V.  of  Aragon. J  There 
was  some  political  shrewdness  in  the  character  of  Fiiippo 
Maria,  who  seems  to  ha\e  had  that  kind  of  circumspection 
and  penetration,  joined  with  utter  want  of  principle,  for 
which  Italian  statesmen  were  beginning  to  be  noted,  and 
which  hiis  been  vulgarly  styled  Machiavellism,  because 
Machiavelli  happened  to  expound  the  common  policy 
which  he  saw  practised  in  his  lifetime  and  which  had  been 
in  practice  for  a  century  before  him. 

Fiiippo  Maria  reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1447.  The  events  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  are  briefly  noticed  under  Sforza,  Francesco,  his  son- 
in-law,  who  succeeded  him  .is  duke  of  ^lilan.  The  dvnasty 
of  the  Visconti,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  ^)egun 
with  ^latteo,  a.d.  l'2f^%  ended  with  Fiiippo  Maria,  and  it 
constituted  one  ol' the  most  powerful  Italian  principalities 
of  the  middle  ages. 

(Verri,  Sfona  di  Milano;  Muratori,  Annali  d*Italia.) 
VISCONTI,  E'NNIO  QUIRI'NO,  bom  at  Rome  in 
17i>l,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  Visconti,  a 
native  of  Sarzana,  who,  being  settled  at  Rome,  where  he 
married  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  became  a  great  proficient 
in  the  science  of  archa-oloiry,  and  succeeded  Winckelm.an 
as  prefect  of  the  antif^uities  of  Rome.  He  was  commii- 
sioned  by  Clement  XIV .  to  collect  works  of  antient  art  for 
the  new  museum  of  the  Vatican,  an  office  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Pius  VI.  Giovanni  Batista  intended  his 
elde^t  son,  wno  gave  very  precocious  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  for  the  church,  in  which  he  was  sure  of 
patronajje ;  and  he  made  him  study  the^aw,  in  which 
young  \  isconti  took  a  doctor's  dec:ree  in  1  <  / 1.  The  pope 
appointed  Knnio  Visconti  to  an  honorary  situation  in  his 
household,  and  made  him  .sub-librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
The  young  man  however  felt  no  inclination  lor  a  life  of 
celibacy,  as  he  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Doria.  His  fatlu-r  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  this,  and,  in  order  to  concjuer  his  son's  oji- 
p<.>sition,  he  induced  the  pope  to  renuive  him  from  the 
office  of  sub-librarian,  and  deprive  l:iui  also  of  a  pension 
which  he  had  granted  him.  Young  Visconti  however 
bore  this  without  Cdmplair.t,  wliile  Prince  Sicisuiondo 
Chigi,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  apj)ointed 
him  his  own  librarian,  and  trave  him  board  and  lodgini^  in 
his  palace.  It  \\as  Ennio  Vi.>conti  who  recommended  to 
the  prince,  for  the  post  of  under-libraiian.  Carlo  Fea,  who 
became  aiterwards  a  di^tinsrui»hcd  antiquarian.  In  l/i8 
the  elder  Visconti  was  commissiuned  to  write  the  text  or 
letterpress  which  was  to  accompany  the  series  of  en- 
trravings  of  the  Museum  t)f  the  \  atican,  or  '  Museo  Pio 
Clcmentino,*  as  it  was  called,  in  honour  of  the  two  jiopcs 
who  contributed  to  form  that  splendid  collection.  Gio- 
vanni Batista,  beinir  old  and  infirm,  foviud  himself  insuf* 
ficient  for  the  task,  and  he  called  his  son  Knnio  to  his  as- 
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Tbc  tnt  Toira^r  of  tr«  leriei  cf  the  -Mqm^ 
Kfi  ^.iwwrtitir.i'  a{)rfMA.'«>2   ;a    I7V2.     In    i7H4  the  tider 

fS^  '-'.'. r I r.-ieij  ^t.tnKzrih  to  y.llihti  in  wcccmboii  the 
f/ii#-r  v'^^::^  .'/■««  <A  the  '  M  i*^o  Pio^Tlenvrr/jno/  th*  M:-*enfh 
;fe//j  .iktf  of  vhi^h  SLppf-HTtad  .n  1^/7.  In  tne  meai  tirrjt  h«« 
V  rM4r  tt.Hay  **'t.*;r  *r*^^\^j^  ^A  dw^'^teriorji  <m  antient 
si:'^  ■  i/::»  aA  s  d:'iM;r':L*i'>ri  on  U:#r  MrpiM:ti.'«I  rooonmenrU  of 
t^^  V.tyjfo  fMT^.y.  a  cScv^ric^Mjo  of  t^i«  xnuMrum  of  Tao- 
.'/•;k4  J<rf.k{n».  k  ':':«•«:  flat  Km  en  ti;^  iip:tilated  ntalafc  vuj- 
S2*/jy  «ra ;!«:■']  Faji^fimo,  'AwAutt  <ri  a  firie  cameo  nrpre- 
hirt:*if\tt  J^yntjzt  >ICsr>x'hKn,  &>t<nd  «ii  Kmyrrju  anfl  ftn  ijju*- 
U*tifmtA  tro  (itt-MK  irmtmyiihtiin  belorj^ini^  to  a  tirmple 
arvl  4^pfiI/;rifaU  *;:<':  Ir^iurfr  huiit  br  llrtf^tf*  Attic  as  at  a 
;/  v<  ';i,.f:'^  '\::'A,,iriu  a  fe'iv  niii^^'oist  o(  Jiumfc,  on  an  et- 
t*t«r  of  im  wile.  AriMia  Atti:ia  K^^nila — 'itcrizioni  Triopfe, 
r«a  Korr^Mriiju^if-.  eon  %>r>.ioni  «;ec..'  Kom",  fol.,  17M. 
fiikkfjDUM^  liHKHvyi  CLMtjiis  Attici:«.j  He  afterwanU 
wrcA«;  iJiij«(tra*iona  of  the  nionuiiMrr.l*  found  anionfl^  the 
rtiiru  of  Oabii,  fitiich  w«rr«;  dihCOvcTed  (ij  Pnoce  Marcao- 
lonio  JV^/h«r4i',  ar;d  bla/:Ml  in  hi*  villa  on  the  Pincian 
M/^int — *  Momun^'nti  uat/ini  ricHa  Viila  Pinciana,  deiichtti 
tin  Knriio  QijJniK^  ViAcr>nfi.'  Hvo..  K/^me,  I7U7. 

VVtt'-fi   thf   French  entertrd  Rome,  in  Febriiarr,   1708, 
and  aty/linht'd  ttie   papal  authority,   Viiconti    wa4  made 
a  in*tin\tt:r  of  the    proviatrinal   government:    and   when 
a   r«'rjiih!iean   corMtitntion   wan  proclaimed,   he  waji  ap- 
jMttnM  one  of  the  five  cr/n«iulft  of  the  republic.     As  usual 
m  «iiich  caiieH,  he  was  c^msured  liv  hOme  for  having  ac^ 
cepfed  a  revohitirmary  offif'e,  wliiisttlie  more  violent  de- 
nia^^oi^ies  aeciisfid  him  of  l>einic  too  moderate  in  the  exer- 
titMi  of  his  i4ki:ifi]  functions.    After  a  few  months  however 
the    KnTich  mihtarv  aiilhontien  appointed  new  consuls, 
arxl  Vi«tf'onti  wa^  i^^fad  to  retiiiii  to  his  favourite  studies. 
When  the  Neapolitan  army  entered  Rome,  in  November, 
\7*i''K  VJHfronfi,  hfivin::;  filled  an  office  under  the  republic, 
wan  obli{(ed  to  eniifrrate  to  France,  where  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  first  arclueolofcistn  of  hin  a^e  had  preceded  him. 
lie  was  appoints  one  of  tlie  administrators  of  the  Museum 
of  the  J^ju\re,  and  professor  of  archeeoloiry.    There  he 
found  himself  asrain  amoni^  his  iamiliar  acquaintanee,  the 
imi^terfiieces  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Paris,  ami  he  marie  a  catalo^c  raisonn^!  of  the  new 
nni^i'iirii,  whirli  wjlh  ollen  reprinted  with  fresh  additions, 
lit  IHtfi  NaiK)leon  <'onimiw«ioiied  him  to  select  and  pub- 
lish a  Mfrics  of  port  I  aits  of  distiiii^uinhed  men  of  Greece 
SI  rid  liimii',  ^uch  as  mi^ht  Im*  cortsidered  sufficiently  an- 
tluMitic.  with  iihihl  rat  ions.  This,  perliaps  the  icr^atest  work 
of  ViHcoiifi,  was  jmblistied  in  two  series: — * Icono^cniphie 
(frf*c()ne,'  .'I  vols.  4to.,  1H()H ;  and  *  Iconoffraphie  Komaine,' 
1  vol.  4tfi.,  1H17.     Meantime  he  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  Napoleon,  to  contribute  several  important  papers  to  the 
Kreal.   collection   eiititird   *  Muh^e   Napol6on.'      lie   also 
wrote  a  riunil)(*r  of  He|>iirate  d  insert  at  ions  upon   particular 
objects  of  ant  lent  ait.     In  1815  ViHconti  came  to  London 
lor  the  ])iirp()s<*  of  irivinuf  his  opinion  on  the  merit  and  tlie 
value  of  the  seuipture.H  of  the   Parthenon  known  by  the 
tmmo  of  the   *  Kiiriii  Marhles.*      He   fixed  the   price  at 
which    he   fhtiiiiated  tliat    those  works  of  art  mii^ht  be 
fairly  piirehaMed  by  the  nation.     After  his  return  to  Paris 
he  wrote  a  Memoir  in  ex]>lanation  of  the  meaning  of  tlKMo 
eriebrnled  sculptures.      He   next  completed  a  series  of 
iifitices  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Borp^hcse  collection, 
\vhich  he   had  be^un  at  Home   many  years  before,  and 
which  were    publiHlied  after  his  death:    '  lUiutrazioni  di 
Moinimmti  nee  it  i  H(H-t;he!«iani/  Iloiue,  1H2I. 

In  IHIO  ViHconti  i)etran  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  an 
(jriraiiic  diKe.'ftc.  uliiih  liroiu^ht  him  to  the  f^rave  in  Fe- 
bruary, IHlH.  llis  (lealh  was  mourned  by  the  learned  aJl 
over  Kurope,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  distinguished 
uu  n  from  varioU!»  countries.  He  was  no  mere  auti(|uarian, 
tail  wna  deeply  vepii*d  ni  the  hiMtory,  tlie  lan^iai^es,  the 
MiytliitloL''.v.  and  the  manners  of  the  elaMiieal  afi^s,  and  he 
hiiil  u  kreii  diM*rrnnient  and  a  delicate  histe  for  the  works 
Ml'  iinti'-nt  art.  A  worthy  Kucecssor  of  Winckelmann,  his 
pid:'nieiit  \>ji'»  nuire  iireciM*  and  his  views  were  more  ex- 
teii<ii\c  than  thns<*  of  his  pmlei'eiisor.  A  collection  of  all 
V  iMcoitti's  woikHwns  he»;un  at  Milan  in  IHIH,  but  has  never 
t»een  cunipleleiL  Ijibux  e^lite^l,  in  18*27*  a  selection  of  his 
Munor  works  in  I  voK  H\o. 


'Hrjid-i  ^TLrtuo  Q^iiiao  Vis^ratfi-  icnSI*  ^  Aak 
'  G.  B.  ZjLTr.orJ,  R.  A^.'^y^caco  ce^a  GalJcrla  si  Fireii,  i 
{  No.  \Vi::.  cf  the  Arii/AK^ii  oi  Fjcmec.  Tipui^J^ 
!  rraJia  ifgii  /i'jit^n.  lutuzn  z  Ma#eJL2 
tmra  It'ii-  ima. . 

ViS'.ONTL  FIIIPPU  AUREXIO.  t«wki  mm  % 
Emuo  Qijinoo,  was  appdausd  trj  Yv»m  VL,  a  nS2,to» 
ceed  'Si9  father  Gio^anm  BaTHta,  as  mxy^x  iiiifi  ■im'.  rf  ir 
j  antiquities  of  Hooae.  Doria^  the  Ynsotix  <^rrsfK^mi 
'  Rome,  ltfj£^14.  he  wm  made  pccsissC  of  tbe  i  nniiiMi 
of  aatiouities  and  fine  aita,  and  vaa  alap  one  flf  ik  ^ 
puties  a^/poioted  to  scpchniead  tiae  prcatfvaiMarfii 
riumerous  churches  <tf  Rone.  Afitr  the  trmsxnSo/^  of Ai 
Papai  ^overrunent  he  was  appoutcd.  in  isiti,  mxx^i 
fhe  eommiasion  of  the  fine  area.  He  edued  the  *!!■■ 
Cbiafamonti/  beinc  a  dcschptaoo  o<  the  coUcet«a  ^mmk 
in  the  Vatican  bj  Pi*n  Yil.  aad  whicii  lanm  a  ttqaih 
the  *  Mtt&eo  Pio  Clementino.'  He  alio  pubiiahed  aari 
diaserta- ions  concemim^  works  of  anliciit  aA  hi  Eaac  ai 
iu  t.9  tenitorics.  He  applied  himself  eapeaaDi  to  lb 
study  of  numismatics.  He  edited  aa  imprasred  Maid 
the  •  Roma'  of  Venuti.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1830.  T^dli 
Bir^grafla  degli  lialtofii  lUattn,' 

VISCOL'VT.  the  name  of  a  disniitT  which  racki  fHh 
in  the  peerage,  immediately  above  that  o^  baron.  It  ate 
most  recent  English  title,  havioij^  it  is  sakL  its  onni 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  in  1440,  created  bylaaa 
patent  John,  lord  Beanmont,  Vi»coant  BeauawoL  k 
Scotland  the  title  of  viacount  was  ftnl  i^raoud  a 
James  VI. 

Camden  observes  that  althoiifh  thts  ia  a  new  tidi  • 
dic^ity,  vet  it  is  an  antient  one  of  office :  viacooat,  *  Vn* 
comes,'  the  deputy  of  the  count  or  earl,  ia  the  Latin  ■■ 
for  the  bherifi'  of  a  countr  [SaEmiFv},  an  office  m  ofeA 
times  held  by  persons  of  the  hicheat  rank.  Whclba  fti 
title  of  viscount  was  suggested  by  that  office  it  is 
to  say  ;  but  Spehnan  mentions  that  Williaaa  the 
made  Baldwin  hereditary  viscount  (vice-conilcBj  4 
Devon  and  baron  of  Okehampton ;  and  ^  be  made  Unaa 
Urso  Abtot  viscount  of  Worcester,  but  Roii:er  his  aoowi 
deprived  of  the  title  by  Henry  I.,  becauae  he  had  kiU  i 
certain  servant  of  the  king ;  the  office  however  ww  Uat 
ferred  through  his  sister  to  the  Beaumoata.'  Speiaa 
seems  in  these  paasacres  to  consider  this  title  as  oae  d 
dignity  before  Henry  VI.'s  time,  and  as  having  been  diaiM 
from  ttiat  of  sheriff:  in  the  first  instance  he  joins  it  teth 
title  of  baron  and  gives  it  precedence  ;  in  the  second,  bi 
treats  the  Beaumonts,  who  are  usually  deemed  the  fiitf 
viscounts,  as  only  restored  to  a  title  which  had  bcca  ii 
abeyance  or  forfeited  for  three  centuriea. 

(Spelman,  title  rice-comes^  nomeH  digHiitUi* ;  Camdai 
Britannia  (^Gousch's),  i.,  cxciv. ;  2,  29^:  4,  2<l.> 

VISCUM.       [MlSSELTOE.] 

VISEU,  the  chief  town  of  a  Comarca  of  the  Portugal 
province  of  Beira.  It  is  40  miles  north-east  from  Coiaibia 
and  1^  miles  north-north-east  from  Lisbon.  Its  site  a 
elevated,  but  fertile,  and  covered  with  vines,  olives,  airf 
fruit-trees.  Viseu  is  tolerably  well  built ;  two  toweis  d 
the  cathedral,  which  stands  in  the  highest  pait  of  thetvai^ 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Koniana.  There  ai 
two  parochial  clmrches;  two  convents,  one  for  lemaks; 
two  hospitals ;  and  a  college  :  the  S4)uarea  and  proineaa^ 
are  spac^ioiis.  The  town  is  an  episcopal  reaidencae;  ths 
bishop  of  Viscu  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arclibisliop  of  Braga. 
A  great  fair,  one  of  the  most  conuderable  in  Portugal,  a 
lield  aimiiaily  in  Viseu.  The  town  of  Viseu  had,  in  18Xa 
GM)  inhabitants;  the  comarca  150,500.  Ferdinand  th< 
Great  took  the  town  from  the  Moors,  for  the  fit^h  >«— ^ 
on  the  23th  of  July,  1037.    {^Dictionnuire  Gioffrapkif^. 

VISHN'U  (from  riV,  *to  enter'  or  'to  pervade*;  occu- 

fiies  the  second  place  iu  the  Trimurtti,  or  Triad  of  the 
lindus,  and  is  the  personification  of  the  preaerving  pna* 
eiple.  There  is  no  doubt  that  liis  worship  is  of  a  \eiy  an- 
tient date,  ns  there  are  distinct  allusions  to  him  iu  tbe 
Vedas  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  it  has  ei- 
pi^rienced  successive  and  considerable  clmnges,  mid  that 
the  forms  under  which  Vislmu  is  now  worshipped  in  luJia 
arc  iar  fr«)m  being  authorized  by  the  antient  tM:ripture»  of 
the  Hindus. 

In  the  Vedas,  Vishnu  giMierally  appears  only  as  the 
younger  brother  of  Indra,  the  penonified  firmament,  ainl 
inferior  to  him.  It  is  however  difiicult  to  state  what  ofire 
is  ascribed  to  him ;  in  a  i)asaBge  of  the  KYgveda  .  i.  i.  14»  l 
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).  171,  cd.  Uoscii:  h(*  in  raontioned  as  gniai'dins:  a 
1  sai'iiiicc  lor  the  Mariits,  or  the  winds;  and  his 
occurs  I'or  the  most  part  in  invocntitms  to  Indi-a  and 
elemental  deities;  but  in  a  capacity  apparently  in> 
to  theirs.  iSnmarPtftt'Sufthitii,  u  iv.   U),  v.  4;   ii.  2. 

ii.  6,  V.  11 :  /6/f/.,  v.  lU  :  ii.  13.  v.  18.)  Sometimes 
er  we  find  him  addressed  as  a  mi  slit  y  God  (Jbiff.  i. 
..  6),  who  has  the  power  to  impiiit  sii]H'niatura1 
edge  and  superior  stren&fth  of  intellect,  and  in  other 
jes  (/6/V/.,  ii.  17,  v.  4:  i.  3,  iii.  v.  0:  ii.  IS,  v.  H: 
•d.  Skrnh.,  i.  I,  v.  4)  he  is  sup|)osed  to  have  mune- 
>rms  and  to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  other  crods, 
: :  '  I  am  all-EcIorious  :*  the  niystie  woixl  with  which 
)rshipper  is  directed  to  address  him  is  *  vnshat."     He 

stated  to  have  traversed  the  world  with  three  steps, 
er  to  uphold  the  perlbrmance  of  sacrificial  rites,  and 
llowin;;  injunction  is  given : — •  KeB:ard  well  the  works 
•hn'u ;  lor  on  their  account  are  you  allowed  to  ])ut 
land  to  sacred  rites.  The  srlorious  sacrcs  look  to  the 
of  Vi>hn*u,  as  to  the  radiance  spread  throui^h  the 
ns.'  (.Si///ur.-Sr/////iVci,  p.  iTiS,  traiisl.  Stephenson, 
ouniev  throus^hout  the  seven  resrions  of  the  univeise, 
.  alludes  to  tlie  VMniana  Avatdra,  has  occasioned  the 
;t  ( 'rukrama^  with  which  he  U  distine^uislied  in  a  pas- 
of  the  Uigveda  (p.  179,  ed.  Rosen\  and  which 
rooke  (Es*ays,  i.  p.  78)  translates — 'He  whose  step 
:.'  In  another  text  of  the  Vedas,  adduced  by  (.*ole- 
e  in  his  'Essay  on  the  lleli?ious  Ceremonies  of  the 
is'  {Jltid.,  ]).  27",  Vishn'u  is  termed  *  the  lord  of  moun- 
But  fiiom  all  these  and  numerous  other  passages  of 
luc  kind  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  \>ha1 

had  been  a.'^sis^ued  to  Vishn'u  in  the  original  my- 
jy  of  the  Vedas ;  and  the  only  conclusion  we  arrive 
hat  lei^ends  conceinintr  him  nuist  have  been  current 
5  the  Hindus  even  in  the  earliest  age  of  their  exist- 

and  lliat  these  must  certainly  have  contained  the 
of  the  fantastic  and  elaborate  biogiaphy  which  in  the 
it  day  forms  the  sum  of  the  Vai>hn"ava  religion. 
?re  is  no  trace  of  Vishn'u  or  anything  relating  to  him 

Institutes  of  Manu,  although  the  allusions  which  arc 
to  idolatei's  and  the  worship  of  inferior  gods  book 
.  152,  IG-l-  might  pos.sibly  have  some  reference  to 
Iso.  However  we  might  be  led  to  expect  that  more 
»  would  have  been  taken  of  him  by  Alanu.  since  the 
leroic  poems,  the  Muliui)hArata  and  the  Kamayan'a, 
[  are  geueially  believed  to  belonir  to  the  same  period 
ndu  literature  a>  the  Dhaminia-S  (istra,  or  Institutes, 
for  their  subjects  two  of  the  latest  incarnations  of  this 
vho  therein  assumothe  attributes  of  the  one  supreme 

He  is  stated  to  have  appeareii  belbre  the  other  ce- 
s,  and  to  have  agreed,  al  their  humble  request,  to  be- 
man  for  the  purpose  of  dejstroyinir  the  daemon  Ka- 

[Sa.NSCRIT     LaNOIAGE    and     l.lTtHATUHE.    p.    U!)8]. 

X)  remain  iiu-arnato  among  men  for  tlie  space  of 
1  thousand  years  in  ord^r  to  protect  the  ^^orid  after 
^it.  :  Runiiiyon'it,  book  i.,  sect,  xiii.,  s"l.  21^,  ed.  Seram- 
;  From  tlie  numeroiiM  allusions  which  both  these 
s  make  to  Ihi*  other  Avataias.  descents  or  incarna- 
of  Vishn'u  i/^/f/..  i.,  xxiv.  22:    xxvii.  2:  lx\ii.  1.'). 

we  may  safely  conclude  that  at  the  time  of  their 
osition  his  hi^toiv  liad  alreadv  LvHMi  broiiirhl  into  a 
n,  where  the  muaculous  dcL•d^  which  he  perlbrms 
calculated  to  call  foitli  the  .>^pecial  adoration  of  the 
us. 

e  order  in  which  those  diiferent  Avataras  are  supposed 
ve  taken  place  is  by  no  mean*;  tixed.  and  the  discre- 
'in  the  different  autlunities  with  regard  to  Vishn'us 
js  on  earth  is  sometimes  very  great :  we  shall  how- 
Ibllow  the  pojHiiar  belief,  and  enumeiate  the  descents 
sudeva  accoitlincrly. 

i  first  incarnatiun  was  that  oi  u  fish,  when,  in  order  to 
1  righteous  king  named  Manu.  and  to  pieserve  the 
\  Veilas.  he  aopeared  before  him  and  warned  him  of 
ipcnding  Pi-alaya,  or  universal  destrucliun  of  the 
.  at  the  end  ol'  a  Kalpa,  or  age,  by  means  of  a  flood. 

the  same  time  ordered  Vai\as*wata  Manu  to  build 
k  wherein  he  was  to  gather  the  heeds  of  all  things, 
ing  does  his  bidiling,  and  w  hen  the  earth  is  o\  ersprcad 
the  inundation,  the  fish  ties  a  rope  to  the  ark  and 
\  it  after  him  until  he  arrives  at  a  peak  of  the  Himavat, 
iich  he  binds  it.  Tliis  mouiitain-top  is  hence  called 
andhnua.  from  //■///,  a  ship,  and  hnndhuna^  binding. 
tyopiikhydnu y  s'l.  4'J,  p.  (i,  ed.  liopp.)    This  is  the 


most  primitive  account  of  the  Matsyavat^ra,  or  descent 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  a.s  told  in  the'  Mahabh:1rata :  sub- 
sequent embellishments  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  now  is  current  is  the  following: — Vishn'u 
is  ssiid  to  have  assumed  the  fitrure  of  a  fi^h,  in  order  to  re- 
cover from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  books  of  sacred 
law,  which  had  been  stolen  from  heaven  by  a  dsmon. 
Kindersley,  Sjjerimf/i^  of  Himlno  Lftenilt/re,  p.  14 :  F.l  • 
phinstone's  Hififnry  nf  hidia^  vol.  i..  p.  171.  >  The  Glta- 
govinda  (i.  i.  v.  5  ,  though  a  production  of  later  date,  men- 
tions only  his  having  held  the  Vedas  in  his  custody  during 
tlie  period  of  a  Pralaya. 

Tne  second  AvatAra  was  that  of  a  toitoise,  when  Vishn'u 
placed  himself  under  the  mountain  Mandara,  when  the 
gods  and  dsemons  ehurned  the  Milky  Sea  for  ambrosia. 
Of  the  erifts  which  proceeded  from  the  ocean,  SV?,  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  j)ro>perity,  and  Kau^tubha^  a 
miraculous  jewel,  "fell  to  the  lot  of  Vishn'u.  This  in- 
carnation is  called  the  Ki»rwa. 

The  thini  Avatiira,  or  the  Varaha.  was  occasioned  by  the 
world's  lia\ing,  at  the  closi'  of  a  Kalpa,  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  1 //flm.  in  which  the  Sphit  of  God  Cnara) 
had  his  first  place  of  motion  -'oi/airi;,  and  whence  he  i»« 
named  N^iiyan'a,  or  *  movins:  on  the  waters.'  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  3/«//?/,  i.  8,  y.  2.'  Narayan'n,  i.e.  Vishn'u,  being 
desirous  to  raise  it  up.  created  another  form  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  in  preceding  Kalpas  he  had  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  fish  or  a  tortoise,  ko  in  this  he  took  the  figure 
of  a  boar  >  rnr/t/ia'^.  and  plunired  into  the  ocean,  and  up- 
lilted  the  earth  upon  his  tu^sks.  He  then  rai-^ed  it  up,  and 
placed  it  on  the  sinnniit  of  the  oi-ean.  where,  in  the  word-* 
of  the  Puran'as.  it  floats  like  a  misrh'y  ves*;eL  and  from  its 
expansive  force  does  not  sink  beneath  the  waters.  He 
also  levelled  it,  an<l  divide«l  it  into  seven  continents  for 
the  general  good  and  the  habitation  of  created  beings. 
Vishnu  Pumn'iu  book  i.,  ch.  4,  Trans,  pp.  27-33.1  This 
Avatara  is  related  in  different  manners,  and.  like  all  the 
other,  ha^  been  adapted  to  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  ceitain 
.Nccts :  in  the  Deccan,  for  instance,  where  the  S'aivas  [S'iva, 
p.  07.  b],  are  munerous.  it  is  a^^erted  that  Vi^lnf  u  dug  up 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  he  nuLcht  reach  the  sight 
of  Si'va's  feet. 

The  fouith  Avatai-a  is  the  \rY.'^inlla,  which  has  more 
I  of  a  human  interest  than  the  precedincr.  Hiran'va- 
I  kasipu.  a  kimr.  enemy  of  the  gods,  had  brought  ihe 
I  three  worlds  under  his  authoriiy,  and  u-urped  even  the 
I  sovereignty  «)f  Indra.  the  first  of  the  irods  of  the  second 
'  order,  by  mean>  of  a  boon  which  nrainnt'i  had  botowcd 
upon  him,  and  which  was,  thai  he  >hould  not  be 
slain  by  any  beins:  then  exist inir.  His  sou  Prahlada 
did  not  however  share  the  leeliurs  of  hatred  wliich 
his  father  enteiiaintd  towards  tiie  iuunortals:  he  had 
through  the  favour  of  Vi.-lin'u  obtained  a  perfect  know- 
ledire  of  divine  niatteis,  and  was  a  faithful  woiahipper  of 
Narayan'a.  This  causi:d  Hiian'yakas'ipu  to  persecute  him 
without  mercy,  and  at  last  to  determine  to  put  him  to 
death.  In  their  la.st  interview,  the  kinir.  in  derision  of  the 
omnipresence  of  Vishn'u.  which  Prahlada  had  been  main- 
taining, lu-ked  him.  whether  his  favourite  divinity  whs  in 
a  certain  pillar  which  suppinied  the  hall.  The  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative  :  and  Hiran'yakaMpu.  eurai:rd  at  this, 
was  nbout  to  order  his  son's  execution,  when  Vishn'u.  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  nn  .  with  the  head  and  paws  di'  w 
lion  x^iiiho  .  burst  from  the  pillar,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 
This  form  of  Vi.shnu,  the  only  one  uniUr  whirli  he  could 
punish  the  infidel  tyrant,  lornisone  of  the  mo-t  conspicuous 
ornaments  in  Hindu  architecture. 

Vishn'u  descended  ou  earth  lor  the  hfth  time  as  a 
Brahman  dwarf  ■  rir///'/ ////.,  when  his  ol.»ject  was  to  recover 
for  the  irods  the  s-uprenuu-y  (»\  lt  cixatid  ihiiiLTs  wlii'/h  thoy 
had  lost  by  neslectini;  certain  rites,  aiul  whii-h  Hjili.  iIm- 
"-on  of  A'irochan'a,  a  Daitva,  like  Hiran'vaki'.s'iim.  had 
obtained  by  loiee  of  ^acliflcesandau^terit^e^ :— the  I;.  :i\ei  - 
alone  had  not  yet  fallen  ir.to  his  hand>.  an-l  the  gojs  wen* 
waiting  in  dread  till  the  coneliwon  «jf  his  last  f-acritire, 
which  was  to  put  them  into  his  pov-ession.  During  the 
perlbrmance  of  this  vajna.  or  .sacntiee.  a  dwarf  a])peared. 
who,  applyiiiff  to  liali  foi  alms,  was  proniiii(>d  by  the 
prince  wnatevcr  he  niiirht  demand,  uotwithManding  that 
the  preceptor  of  the  Daitya^lhe  Titans  of  Hindu  ni\- 
tholotry;  luid  apj^rised  him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with. 
The  dwaif  demanded  a»  much  >pa(:e  as  h.e  C(»uld  .-'I'ji  i-ver 
at  three  bteps ;  and  upon  the  assent  of  Bali,  eulargeil  him- 
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ielf  to  slich  dimensions  as  to  stride  over  the  three  worlds, 
which  he  gave,  free  from  all  embarrassment,  to  Indra.  But 
as  Bali  was  a  descendant  of  Prahidda,  the  virtuous  son  of 
Hiran'yakas'ipu,  and  as  he  consented  to  worship  him, 
Vishn'u  conceded  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Pdtdla,  or  Hell. 
(Vishn'U'Pur.f  p.  265,  note.)  In  the  RdmAyan'a  (i.  xxvii. 
2,  p.  302)  it  is  stated  that  before  this  Avatara  Vishn'u  had 
been  pehbrming  penance  for  one  hundred  Yugas,  or  ages 
in  the  hermitage  of  Siddhds'rama,  practising  sacred  aus- 
terities as  a  mmlel  to  all  other  devotees,  probably  because 
Bali  could  only  be  vanquished  by  a  power  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  had  obtained  his  supremacy — the  power 
which  is  to  be  acquired  through  sacrifice  and  penance. 
It  has  been  observed  before,  that  this  AvatSra  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Vedas ;  it  is  told  at  length  in  the  HamSyan'a  (sect, 
xxvii.),  and  forms  a  conspicuous  episode  in  most  of  the 
Purdn*as. 

The  sixtli  incarnation  of  Vishn'u  was  that  of  Paras'u- 
Riima,  who  washed  off  the  sins  of  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
the  Kshattriya  race.  Paras  u-R{lma,  or  Iiimadagnya,  seems 
however  to  Se  an  historical  personage,  and  is  one  of  those 
deified  heroes  who  are  said  to  be  portions  of  Vishn'u. 
His  genealogy  is  related  in  the  Vishn*upuriin'a  (book  iv., 
eh.  vii.,  p.  398).  RYchika,  a  Brahman,  and  a  descendant 
of  Bhrtgu,  married  Satyavatt,  the  daughter  of  GSd'hi ;  in 
order  to  effect  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  prepared  a  certain 
dish  for  his  wife,  which  was  to  infuse  into  her  offspring 
the  qualities  suited  to  a  Brahman,  gentleness,  knowledge, 
and  resignation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  cook- 
ing a  dish  for  his  mother-in-law.  Satyavatt  took  the 
wrong  mess,  and  when  reprimanded  for  her  inadvertence, 
she  begged  that  the  opposite  qualities  might  not  belong 
to  her  son,  but  to  her  grandson.  Accordingly  in  due  season 
she  gave  birth  to  Jamadagni,  who  married  Ren'uk^,  and 
had  by  her  the  destroyer  of  the  Kshattriya  race,  Pariis'u- 
Kama,  who  was  a  portion  of  Nurayan'a. 

The  story  of  the  son  of  Jamadagni  is  told  in  the  Vana- 
Parva  of  the  Mahabhurata,  and  a  summary  of  it  is  ^ven, 
in  Jdmadagnya's  own  person,  in  the  R^mSyan'a  (i.  Ixii. 
B*l,  25-33).  His  first  act  was  that  of  cutting  off  his 
mother's  head  at  the  command  of  his  father,  whom  he 
however  entreated  to  restore  her  to  life ;  and  this  was 
grranted  to  him,  together  with  the  boon  of  invincibility  in 
single  combat.  Some  time  aHeni^ards  a  mighty  monarch 
of  the  name  of  Karttavir)'a,  who  had  a  thousand  arms, 
came  to  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagni,  and  carried  off  the 
calf  of  the  milch  cow  of  the  sacred  oblation.  Rsima 
assailed  KSrttavtrya  Arjun'a,  and  overthrew  him  in  battle ; 
but  the  sons  of  his  foe  attacked  the  hermitage  of  his 
father  during  his  absence,  and  slew  the  pious  sage.  Upon 
this  the  sou  of  Jamadagni  made  a  vow  that  he  would  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  Kshattriya  race.  Thrice  seven  times 
dia  he  clear  the  earth  of  the  caste  which  he  wished  to 
destroy ;  and  he  filled  with  their  blood  the  five  large 
lakes  of  Samanta-panchaka,  from  which  he  offered  liba- 
tions to  the  race  of  Bhrtgu.  He  then  gave  the  earth  to 
Kas*yapa,  the  muni,  and  retired  to  the  mountain  Mahendra. 
Some  authorities  say  that  Mahendra  was  an  island,  which 
the  Ocean  had  granted  to  him  alter  he  had  given  up  the 
whole  earth,  and  deprived  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  it  Again  other  books  state  that,  alter  destroy- 
ing tne  military  caste,  he  determined  to  retire  from  the 
world  and  l^y  down  his  arms ;  for  this  purpose  he  went  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  threw  his  weapons  into  the  waves, 
which  immediately  rushed  back  to  the  place  where  they 
fell,  and  left  a  promontory,  upon  which  ne  finally  settled. 
He  acquired  his  name  of  Paras'u-Rama  on  account  of  a 
battle-axe  (paras  u),  which  he  had  obtained  from  S'iva 
for  having  vanquished  in  single  combat  Kdrttikcya,  the 
H^  of  war. 

The  seventh  Avatfira  was  Kama.     [Sanscrit  Language 
AND  Literature — Rdmdyan'a^  p.  3J)8.] 

The  descent  which  usually  follows  this  in  the  enume- 
rations of  them  which  occur  in  Sanscrit  books  of  the  last 
eeriod  of  literature  is  that  of  Bala-Ililma,  the  younger 
rother  of  KrYshn*a,  who  was  also  a  portion  of  Vishtru. 
The  histories  of  these  two  heroes  are  so  blended  together 
that  we  shall  give  an  account  of  Bala-Rdina  in  speaking  of 
KrYshn^a. 

Vishn'u,  perceiving  that  the  enemies  of  the  gods  took 
care  not  to  transgress  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas,  and  tl       bv 
bec&me  powerful,  emitted  from  h**  hodv.  as  his  r 
lib%  an  illusory  form,  which  in  cec< 


and  taught  the  Daityas  a  false  doctrine.  Insteail  of  Caxih. 
it  inculcated  discriminative  knowledire,  ezclaiminc  t? 
them,  *  Know !'  {Budhyadwam) ;  and  they  replied,  *  V  u 
known  *  (Budhyate).  Hence  this  great  deluiaon  was  eal]#4 
Buddha ;  and  the  Daityas  were  soon  induced  by  the  aitb- 
dcceiver  to  deviate  from  their  religious  duties  and  it  Uf. 
to  become  so  perverted  that  none  of  them  admitted  thr 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  But  when  they  had  thus  dec liaet! 
from  the  path  of  the  holy  writings,  the  deities  tookeomzie 
and  gathered  together  for  battle.  Ho«tiUties  were  n- 
newed ;  but  the  armour  of  religion,  which  had  fcnnHr 
protected  the  Daityas,  had  been  discarded  by  them,  ani 
upon  its  abandonment  followed  their  destruction.  [rukMa- 
Pur.,  iii.,  ch.  18,  p.  338.) 

The  tenth  AvatSra  is  yet  to  come.   It  is  thus  related  in  iH' 
Vishn'u-PurSn'a :  *  When  the  practices  taught  by  the  V^fc, 
and  the  institutes  of  law  shall  nearly  have  ceased,  and  th^ 
close  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  ni^h,  a  portion  of  that  ^nc 
being  who  exists  ol'  his  own  spiritual  nature  in  the  chinr- 
ter  of  Brahma,  and  who  is- the  beginning  and  the  end.  sn! 
who  comprehends  all  things,  shall  descend  iiponearih:  hr 
will  be  bom  in  the  family  of  Vishn'uyas'as,  an  emiwr 
Brahman  of  Sambhala  village,  as  Kalki.  endowed  with  \l 
eight  superhuman  faculties.    By  his  irresistible  might  U 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlechhas  (or  barbarians^  and  thil•v^ 
and  all  whose  minds  arc  devoted  to  iniquity.   He  will  thir 
re-establish  righteousness  upon  earth ;    and  the  mind»  •:: 
those  who  live  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  awake oec 
and  shall  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal.    The  men  who  are  the* 
changed  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  time  shall  l>e  ai  thr 
secds  of  human  beings,  and  shall  give  birth  to  a  race  vb^ 
shall  follow  the  laws  of  the  KiYta.age,  or  a£^e  of  purif}. 
As  it  is  said :    **  When  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  lurx- 
asterisra  Tishya  (its  chief  star  is  i  in  Cancer),  and  tbr 
planet  Jupiter,  are  in  one  mansion,  the  KrTta  age  tbt'. 
return." '    (Wilsons  VMii^u-Pur,,  p.  483.) 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Hindu  antiquities  expreoK 
himself  in  the  following  words  with  respect  to  the* 
Avatdras :  *  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  those  incarra- 
tions  represent  the  deity  descending  in  a  human  shap«^ 
either  to  accomplish  certain  awful  and  important  ereii!*. 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  three  first ;  to  confound  blv- 
pheming  vice,  to  subvert  gigantic  tyranny,  and  to  avenec 
oppressed  innocence,  as  in  the  five  following ;  or  final^. 
as  in  the  tenth,  to  establish  a  glorious  system  of  bene- 
volent institutions  upon  the  ruins  of  a  gloomy  and  aid- 
guinary  superstition.  These  surely  are  noble  actios: 
these  are  worthy  of  a  ^od ;  and  it  is  principally  to  thne 
different  descents  of  Vishn'u  that  most  of  the  allegorictl 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  India  have  reference.'  (Mau.nct'» 
Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  v.,  p.  ^1.)  We  shall  howerfr 
observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  and  tb* 
of  the  Kalki,  the  Avatiiras  of  Vishn'u  are  merely  herot? 
who  in  times  of  emergency  had  distinguished  themselT^ 
so  as  to  merit  deification.     The  story  of  Paras  u-Riiti 

Saints  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  principal  castes,  tie 
rahmans  and  the  Kshattriyas,  which  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  works  of  all  periods  of  Hindu  literature,  and  wheraa 
the  priesthood  gained  the  victory.  In  the  same  manner  »> 
the  Brahmans  had  RAma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  to  fic^t 
for  them  and  to  restore  them  to  their  supremacy,  so  hxl 
the  Kshattriyas  Rama,  the  son  of  Das'aratha,  'for  thtir 
champion ;  and  however  strange  or  inconsistent  il  mtv 
appear,  both  these  heroes,  who  are  said  to  l)e  portions  c; 
Vishn'u,  are  not  only  represented  as  the  chiefs  of  two  con- 
tending parties,  who  may  have  lived  at  two  difTeren: 
period^  but  they  are  brought  together  (as  in  the  Ranut- 
yana,  i.  Ixii.),  and  Riima  the  Kshattriya  is  made  to  over- 
come Hiima  the  Brfihmana.  The  ninth  Avatara  is  c\i- 
dcntly  intended  for  a  warning  to  all  orthodox  Hindc* 
against  Buddha  and  his  sect,  who  are  diametricall}*  oppoMU 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Brahmanical  religion.  But  of  M  thos^ 
AvatAras,  those  of  ll;ima  and  KrYshn  a  have  in  the  pre^n: 
day  tlie  greatest  share  of  adoration:  they  are  not  now 
considered  as  mere  incarnations  of  Vishn'u — ^they  are  thai 
god  himself;  and  before  we  proceed  to  describe  them  a» 
deified  mortals,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  notion 
which  the  Vaishn'avas,  or  followers  of  Vishn'u,  haveoi 
their  god.  We  take  as  our  authority  the  Vishn'u -PurSn**. 
Vishn'u  is  the  same  with  Brahmi^  and  S'iva,  that  i^  al- 
though he  is  only  the  preser\'er,  he  has  nevertheless  the 
Qualities  attributed  both  to  the  creator  and  the  destroyer ; 
the  TrimQrti  is  essentially  one,  and  therefore  every  por^ 
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lion  orit  must  be  the  same/althougli,  when  taken  individu- 
ally, it  is  different  from  the  others.    The  world  waa  pro- 
duced from  Vishn'u  ;   it  exists  in  him  ;   he  is  the  caiv*>c  of 
its  continuance  and  cessation ;  he  is  the  world.  Ills  e!^sence 
is  both  single  and  manifold  {I'^ihteharufHi),  both  discrete 
and  indiscrete  (j:yiikUivyakta}\  that  is,  he  is  the  inoiscrele 
cause  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  discrcte  effect.  Ine  four 
forms  by  which  Vishn'u  produces  the  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  destruction,  are — 1,  Pradhuna,  or 
primary'  matter ;  2,  Puruslm,  or  spirit ;  3,  Vvakta,  or  visi- 
ble substance  ;  4,  K.lla,  or  time  ip.  9; ;   at  the  same  time 
he  is  the  performer  of  the  rites  of  devotion  ;  he  is  the  rite; 
he  is  the  fruit  which  it  bestows ;    hu  is  the  implement  by 
which  it  is  performed  (p.  21 G).    However  these  are  only 
the  qualities  which  distinij^iish  him  as  the  universal  spirit, 
which  is  void  of  form ;  but  as  Ilari,  Vishn'u  is  described  in 
the  following  manner :   Vishnu,  the  glorious,  the  lord  of 
thti  world,  arrayed  in  yellow,  with  hand  ornaments  of  glow- 
^"9,  K^ld,  riding  on  Vainateya,  as  the  sun  on   a  cloud, 
arriviid  with  his  conch,  his  discus,  and  his  club  in  his 
hand  {^lUiiiuwana^  p.  184.  v.  2:3,  24) ;  on  his  breast  he  wears 
the  kaustubiia  gem,  which  was  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean.     But  all   these  arms  and  ornaments  are, 
according  to  the  Vi.«»hn'u-Purana  ip.   158;,  types  of  the 
universe  :   '  The  glorious  Huii  wears  tin*  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, undcfilcd,  and  void  of  qualities  like  the  kausfubha 
gem.     Intellect  abides   in  Madhava.  in  the  form  of  his 
mace.     The  lord  supports  egi  tisni  .Ahankiiin';  in  iU  two- 
fold division   into  eu'inents  and  organs  of  .sen>e,  in  the 
emblems  of  his  ci)neh->hcil  and  his  bow.     In  his  hand 
Vi&lin'u  holds,  in  the  form  of  lii-^  di»cus,  the  mind,  wliose 
thoughts  vlikc  tlio  weapun^  fly  swiiYer  than  the  winds. 
Tlie    necklace   of   the   deity,   composed  of  pearl,    ruby, 
emerald,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
five  rudiraental  elements.    Tlie  bright  swo'i-d  of  Achvuta 
is  holy  wi>dom,  concealed  at  some  seasons  in  the  scabnai-d 
of  ignorance,'  &c.   In  this  capacity  of  Vishn'u,  as  the  only 
and' supreme  lord  of  the\Norld,he  Is  the  husband  of  S'ri,  or 
Lakshmi,   who   is  his  perfect  counterpart.      She   is  the 
mother  of  the  world,  she  is  eternal ;  in  like  manner  as  he 
is  all-pervading,  so  is  she  omnipresent.    Vishn'u  is  m«an- 
ing,  she  is  speech  ;  Ilari  is  understanding,  she  is  intellect ; 
he  is  righteousness,  she  is  devotion.    Tlic  deity  is  content, 
Lakbhm?  is  resignation ;   he  is  desire,  she  is  wish  ;   Ilari  is 
all  that  is  called  male,  Sii  is  all  that  is  called  female; 
there  is  nothing  el>e  than  they.    ■  I'lshn'ii-Pumna,  p.  GO.; 
However  in  the  uswal   mythology,  as  noticed   before  in 
speaking  of  the  second  Avatrmi,  S'ri  is  said  to  have  arisen 
firom  the  Milkv  Sea,  when  it  was  churned  for  ambroMa,  and 
\o  be  the  go(llle^s  of  prosperity  and  beauty.     The  king  of 
bird>,  Oarud'a,  born  of  Kas'yapa,  by  X'inata,  and  hence 
called  Vainateya,  or  son  of  A'niata,  serves  him  as  the  per- 
vader  of  all,  anil  is  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Vishn'u  when  this  god  is  represented  in  the  above  cha- 
racter. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  mentioning 
VishnVs  Avat:lra  as  KrY.'^hn'a  ;  tor  although  it  is  probably 
as  antient  as  the  othei's,  it  has  fsicilitateil,  as  it  were,  the 
transition  from  the  elder  belief  of  the  Hindus  to  that 
which  we  find  them  pr(»lVs.-«ing  i!i  uur  liays,  and  serves  for 
the  fonndaticvi  cf  the  \\or>hip  ot".!eiiied  heroes.  Krishn'a 
was  a  portion  of  Vishn'u,  who  l;:ul  cvMuted  to  be  born  of 
Devak?,  the  wife  of  Vasudeva.  When  the  poi-tion  of 
^'i.■^!ln'u  had  taken  his  abode  in  the  womb  of  a  woman, 
the  planetary  bodies  moved  in  brilliant  order  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  seasons  were  reirular  and  genial ;  the 
virtuous  experienced  new  delight,  the  strong  \\in«Nwcre 
hushed,  and  the  rivei*s  glided  traiKjuilly,  when  Janarddan'a 
was  about  to  be  born.  At  midniirht,  when  the  supporter 
of  all  was  about  to  be  born,  the  clouds  emitted  low 
pleasing  sounds,  and  poured  down  rain  of  ilowers.  Kans'a, 
a  mighty  dicmon,  being  howevrr  apprised  that  a  child 
would  be  bom  that  was  for  ever  to  overthrow  their  ])ower, 
^ummoncd  all  his  principal  Asnra<,  or  infidiils,  and  told 
them  :  *  Let  active  search  be  made  lor  whatever  young 
children  there  may  be  upon  earth,  and  let  every  bov  in 
whom  there  are  Mgn<  t:f  umisual  vigour  be  slain  without 
rcmor^.'  But  at  tin-  1i:ne  that  this  order  was  given  there 
was  nctir  the  to'Au  «.»f  Matli".rii,  the  capital  of  Kansa.  a 
cowherd  of  the  name  of  Nanda,  \;lioso  wife  had  borne 
him  a  child,  also  a  portion  of  Vi>hn*u.  at  the  same  hour  as 
DevPKf.  To  him  V*!>u(l'.'vn,  tiie  father  ol'KrT>hn*a.  n-paired, 
and  delivered  into  liis  hands  his  son,  that  he  mis^ht  le 
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brought  up  with  the  offspring  of  the  cowherd.  Nanda 
departed  speedily  with  the  other  cowherds,  and  settled  in 
VrTnd:ivana ;  and  here  KiTshn'a  and  IBala-Rilma,  accom- 
panied by  the  cow-boys,  traversed  the  forests,  that  echoed 
with  the  hum  of  bees  and  tlie  peacock's  cry;  and  at 
evening-tide  the  two  immortals,  liaving  come  to  the  cow- 
pens,  jcnned  heartily  in  whatever  sports  amused  the  sons 
of  the  neixlsmen.  One  day  KrYshn'a  came  to  the  Yamuna, 
which  was  flowing  in  sportive  undulations  and  sparkling 
with  foam,  as  if  with  smiles,  as  the  waves  dashed  against 
the  borders.  Within  its  bed  however  was  the  fearful 
pool  of  the  serpent  Kaliya.  KrYshn'a  jumped  boldly  into 
the  lake  of  the  snake-king ;  a  fearful  combat  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  the  divine  child,  who  commanded 
the  snake-king  to  depart  from  the  Yamnnfl  liver  to  the 
ocean.  About  the  same  time  his  brother  Kama  destroyed 
the  daemon  Dhenuka,  who  hail  a>sumcd  the  form  of  an  ass, 
and  kicked  Htima  on  the  breast  with  his  hinder  heels. 
Rama  however  .seized  him  by  both  hind-legs,  and  whirling 
him  round  until  he  expired,  tossed  his  carcass  to  the  top 
of  a  palm-tree.  Shortly  afterwards  he  killed  the  diRmon 
Pralaniba,  who  sought  to  devour  both  the  brothers,  and 
had  for  that  purpose  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cow-boy,  that 
he  might  have  an  oppoitunitv  of  effecting  his  purpose  by 
mixing  in  their  pastnnes.  ferishn'a,  as  a  b(»y,  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  annoying  and  p]ayii\g  tricks  upon  his  elders, 
and*  he  resolved  to  put  the  god  Indm,  whom  the  herdsmen 
worshipi)e(l,  into  a  great  passion.  He  persuaded  his  adop- 
tive father  Nanda  to  cease  to  offer  sacnlices  to  India,  from 
whom  they  had  no  benefit ;  but  nuich  rather  to  worship 
the  mountain  Govarddhan'a,  which  offered  shelter  to 
themselves  and  i)asture  to  their  cattle.  Accordingly  the 
inhabitants  of  Vraja  worshipped  the  nu)untain,  preser.ting 
to  it  curds  and  milk  and  flesh.  KrTshn'a  luul  the  satisfac- 
tion of  obtaining  his  object ;  for  Indni.  offended  bv  the 
loss  of  his  offerings,  caused  heavy  rain  to  deluge  Gofaila  ; 
but  tven  his  revenge  proved  vain.  Krishna  uplifted  the 
mountain  to  shelter  the  cowherds  and  their  cattle.  For 
seven  days  and  nights  did  Indra  rain  upon  the  Gokula  of 
Xandii  to  destroy  its  inhabitants ;  but,  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
he  commanded  the  clouds  to  cease,  and  descended  from 
his  heaven  to  praise  KrTshn'a,  whom  he  had  recognised  as 
the  supporter  of  all,  and  to  make  him  prince  over  the  cattle. 
]\Ieanwlu]e  the  young  cowherd  had  grown,  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  join  with  the  Gopts,  or  shepherdi  sses,  in  sport. 
Accordingly  he  instituted  a  kind  of  round  dance,  called  the 
R;isa,  when,  by  means  of  a  miraculous  power,  he  managed, 
altliou^jh  alone,  to  be  the  simultaneous  partner  of  all  tliose 
who  jomcd  in  it.  IJut  the  happiness  of  Krlshn'a  and  Bala- 
llama  inVrtndavanawas  interrupted  by  the  tyrant  Kans'a, 
who  had  been  appri!>ed  of  their  existence,  and  had  sent 
the  formidable  djcmon  Kes'in  to  destroy  them.  KrTshn'a 
however  slew  him,  and  Kans'a  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  ])er1idy.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  c:o  to  Mathurii,  where  public  games  had 
been  instituted.  KrYshn'a  and  Balarama  went  there,  and 
slew  two  miglity  dumons,  Chan'Ora  and  Mu&ht'ika,  and  at 
last  Kans'a  himself;  but  their  history  is  of  too  great  a 
length,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Vishn'upuran'a,  p.  401,  of  Professor  AVil son's  elegant  trans- 
lation. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures  KiTshn'a  builds  the  town  of  Dwarakii ; 
marries  Kukniini  and  seven  other  wives;  and  besides  these 
he  had  sixteen  thousand  more,  by  whom  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  eiijhty  thousand  sons.  At  liust  he  was  killed  by 
a  hunter;  and'  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Puran'a,  the 
illustrious  KrTshn'a,  havinir  united  himself  with  his  own 
pure,  spiritual,  inexhaustible,  inconceivable,  unborn,  un- 
decaying,  imperishable,  and  universal  spirit,  which  is  one 
with'Vasudeva,  abandoned  his  mortal  body  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  threefold  oualities.  We  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  the  juvenilities  of  KrTshn'a,  because  they  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  tenets  of  a  particular  class  of  Vaislm'- 
avas.  whom  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel. 

Vislwru's  heaven  is  called  Vaikun'ta  :  for  a  description 
of  which  we  refer  to  the  first  voluine  of  "Ward's  '  View  of 
the  Religion,  Literature,  &c.  of  Ijulia.' 

His  names  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  S'iva,  and  may 
bo  found  enumerated  in  the  KrVshn'a-nainasahasram,  or 
'  the  thousand  names  of  KiTshna:'  they  are  also  partly 
criven  in  the  Amarakosb-.i  i.  i.  1,  v/.  12-17  .and  of  thesewe 
shall  adduce  those  which  occur  most  freijnently.  and  are 
sometimes  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  ci  nfusicm.    They 
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are  Kes'ava,  Ddmodara,  HiYshtkeiX  MAdhava  and  Mad- 
huripu,  Janirddan'a,  Achyuta,  Govinda,  Padman&bhi,  Vfl- 
sudeva,  Trivikrama,  Purushottama,  &c. 

By  his  wife  Lakshmt,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  he  had 
KAma  or  Manmatha,  the  god  of  love.  The  Purdn'as, 
which  are  the  text-books  for  the  Vaishn'avas,  are  the 
Vishn'u,  N^tradtya,  Bh4gavata,  GSrud'a,  Pfidma,  and  Va- 
rdha,  which  are  called  SAtwika,  or  pure  and  tnie. 

Sects  of  VaishrCavat, — ^The  first  authentic  records  we 
have  of  the  different  worshippers  of  Vishn*u  date  froni  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  of  our  «ra.  At  that  time  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Vaishn'avas  and  S'aivas  were  in  a  Nou- 
rishing condition,  and  each  embraced  six  sutklivisions ; 
those  which  belonged  to  the  Vaishn'ava  faith  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  The  Bhdktas,  who  worshipped  Vishn'u  a«  V^udeva, 
and  wore  no  characteristic  marks ;  their  worship  was  that 
of  the  one  supreme  lord  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  Bndgavatasy  who  tlius  called  themselves  iVom  a 
name  of  Vishn'u,  and  impressed  upon  their  persons  the 
Vaishn'ava  insignia,  representing  the  discus,  club,  conch, 
8pc.  of  their  divinity,  But  they  nad  an  admixture  of  su> 
perstition  in  their  religious  creed,  and  reverenced  the  7>/- 
lasi  plant  and  the  ^agrdma  stone,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter.  The  authorities  of  both  these  sects 
were  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagavad^ttS. 

3.  The  Vaishn^avas  differed  only  fVom  the  preceding 
sect  bv  promising  themselves  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
afler  death  in  VaikunTa. 

4.  The  Panchardtrakas^  who  worshipped  the  female 
personifications  of  Vishn*u. 

Besides  these  there  were,  9,  the  Vaikhdnas*as^  and,  6,  the 
Karmmahtrnds,  who  abstained  iVom  all  ritual  oliservances. 

These  six  sects,  of  which  some  have  disappeared, 
have  given  rise  to  about  twenty  different  schools,  which 
for  the  greater  part  exist  to  this  dav.  Amongst  other  di- 
visions of  less  importance,  the  Vaishn'avas  are  usually  dis- 
tinjB^uished  into  four  principal  SampradAyos,  or  sects,  of 
which  the  most  antient  and  respectable  is  the  S*rT  Sam- 
pradAya,  founded  by  the  Vaishn  ava  reformer  RAmAnuJa 
AchArya,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  establishments  of  the  Rdmdnujtyds  are  still 
numerous  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  same  country  compre- 
hends the  site  of  the  Gaddi\  or  the  pillow-seat  of  the  pri- 
mitive teacher ;  his  spiritual  throne,  to  which  hia  disciples 
are  suc^essiyelv  elevated ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  a 
superiority  to  tne  AchAryas  of  the  south  over  those  of  the 
north  of  India.  The  worship  of  this  sect  is  addressed  to 
Vishn'u  and  to  Lakshmt,  and  their  respective  incarnations, 
either  singly  or  coi^jointly ;  and  this  causes  many  sub- 
divisions accprding  as  these  Vaishn'avas  adore  either  NArd- 
yan'a  or  lakshmt,  or  Lakshmt  NarAyAn'a,  or  RAma  or 
SUA,  or  8TtA-RAma,  &c.  Images  of  metal  or  stone  are 
usually  set  up  in  the  houses  of  the  private  members  of  this 
sect,  which  are  daily  worshipped,  and  the  temples  and 
dwellings  are  all  decorated  with  the  SAlagrAma  stone  and 
the  Tulas!  plant.  A  peculiarity  of  this  sect  is  that  they 
always  cooK  for  themselves,  and  observe  the  most  scru- 
pulous privacy  in  eating  their  meals  ;  if  their  food  attracts 
even  the  looks  of  a  stranger,  the  operation,  whether  of  pre- 
paring or  eating  it,  is  immediately  stopped,  and  the  viands 
are  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  ohief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all  Hindu  sects  is 
the  cominunication  uy  the  teacher  to  the  disciple  of  the 
Mantra^  which  generally  consists  of  the  name  of  some 
deity,  or  a  short  addreas  to  him.  It  is  communicated  in  a 
whisper ;  that  of  the  KAmlnina  sect  is,  Q/n  lUmAya  na^ 
mah,  f .  e.,  Om  Salutation  to  Rama ! 

The  Hindu  sects  are  usually  discriminated  from  each 
other  by  various  streaks  (Rhoktichchheda)  on  their  facea, 
breastm  and  arms ;  for  this  purpose  a]l  the  Vaishn'avas 
employ  a  white  earth  called  GmH-ehofidana^  which  should 
be  brought  from  DwArakA,  it  being  faid  to  be  the  soil  of 
a  pool  at  that  place,  in  which  the  Gopts  drowned  them- 
flelv<*s  when  they  heard  of  KrYshn'a's  death,  (This  woid 
means  the  *  sandal-wood  of  the  Gopts,'  and  is  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  calcareous  clay.)  The  followers  of  RAm^nuia  have 
for  their  authorities  the  SW%  Bki\shya^  the  GUa-BM^ya, 
the  P'hidsht^a'San^aha^  and  the  e^ht  Satwika  PuWin*as ; 
besidea  numerous  other  works  which  are  atill  current  iu 
various  parta  of  India.  The  doctrine  contained  in  these 
books  is  called  the  *  Vis'isht*Adwaita>*  or  doctrine  of  unity 
ivjtii  Mttfibut^ ;  /or  although  the  RAmAnujaa  maintain  that 


Vishn*ii  and  the  universe  are  one,  y»t,  in  oppMtioii  to  tha 
VedAnta  school  of  philoaophy,  they  deny  ttuU  the  dcttf  h 
void  of  form  or  quality,  and  regard  him  M  endowed  mith 
all  good  qualities,  ana  with  a  twofold  form — the  aupfcat 
spirit,  Paramdimd,  or  cause,  and  the  groaa  one,  the  efbct. 
the  universe:  and  in  these  aaaertions  they  are  foSlevsA 
by  most  of  the  Vaishn'ava  sects.    But  be^ee  VishnVi 

Erimaiy  and  secondary  form  as  the  eraetor  uid  cmlioa 
e  is  worshipped  in  five  dilTerent  modiflcatiooe :  aoeh  ash 
his  Archd^  objects  of  worship,  as  imecea,  ite. ;  ia  \m 
AtHitdras ;  in  oertain  forms  called  FffuAa«,  whiek  ait 
VAsudeva,  BalarAma,  Pradyumna,  and  Aniruddha;  feertklv, 
in  the  Sikkshma^  or  subtile  form,  fvery  one  of  thw 
forms  requires  a  difTerent  mode  of  worship  :  these  aie  the 
Abhigamana,  or  gleaning  and  purifjrin^  the  teafriek 
images,  &c. ;  the  Updddna,  or  providing  flewen  and  pv* 
Aimea  for  religious  rites;  the  Iwd^  or  the  preeentatieB  if 
such  offerings,  blood-offerings  being  uniformly  prohifaitri 
by  all  the  Vaishn'avas ;  the  SwddAydwa^  oounting  the  !» 
sary,  and  repeating  the  names  of  the  divinity  or  any  of  hi 
forms ;  and  lastly  the  Voga,  the  effort  to  unite  with  thr 
deity :  the  reward  of  these  acts  is  elevation  to  the  seat  ti! 
Vishn'u,  and  enjoyment  of  like  state  with  hia  own  ii  i 
condition  of  pure  extasy  and  eternal  rapture. 

The  members  of  this  sect  are  in  the  north  of  India  calU 
S'rt- Vaishn'avas,  and  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  S'aivai: 
nor  are  they  on  friendly  terms  with  those  Vaishn'avas vtM 
worship  KrYshn'a,  ahhoueh  they  acknowledge  that  deity 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vjahn'u. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  cm 
RamAnanda,  originally  one  ot  the  earKeaf  teachem  of  thi 
tenets  professed  by  tne  preceding  sect,  retired  fron  tie 
society,  and  established  a  schism  of  hia  own  at  Benani. 
The  principal  object  of  worship  of  Raminanda*s  followRi 
is  Vishn'u  as  RAmachandra  :  they  of  course  reverence  ala 
the  other  AvatAras,  but  they  maintain  the  anperioritr  rf 
RAma  in  the  present  or  Kali  yuga ;  hence  they  arc  cat- 
lectively  known  as  BdmavtUs,  lliey  also  reverence  tki 
SAlagrAma  stone  and  the  Tulast  plant,  and  their  form  af 
worship  correspond  with  those  of  the  Hindus  in  geneial ; 
but  some  mendicant  members  of  the  sect  cooadr 
all  fbrms  of  adoration  superfluous,  beyond  the  inceaaat 
invocation  of  the  name  of  KrYshn'a  and  Rteia.  Hiey  m 
known  as  Vairdgis  or  Virahtas,  There  are  many  fob- 
divisions  of  this  school,  which  it  would  be  tedious  tc 
enumeiute. 

Amongst  the  twelve  disciples  of  Rdmdnanda,  the  woA 
oelebrated  of  all  was  Kablr,  who  eatabliahed  a  nummi 
sect  who  are  called  Kabir  Panthis,  for  a  deacriplioo  i 
which  we  refer  to  the  '  Asiatic  Researchea,'  vol.  xv.,  p.  51 

A  sect  of  great  influence,  to  which  the  most  opoktf 
part  of  the  population  of  India  belonga,  is  that  of  tbi 
Hudra-SampradAya,  or  VallabhAchAris,  They  attach  thee- 
selves  to  the  worship  of  KrYshn*a  and  hia  mistr^w  HAdla 


one  of  the  Gopts  of  VrlndAvana,  either  singly  or  roi\|oiBtN 
as  in  the  case  of  Vishn'u  and  Lakshmt  among  the  rW 
nt^as,  and  SttA  and  RAma  among  the  lUmavats.  TIwr  a 
however  another  form  which  is  more  popular  still,  a)tlMu!i 
much  interwoven  with  the  other.  This  is  the  BiUaGopAK 
or  the  Infant  GropAla  (Cowherd — a  name  of  KrTahn  a),  thi 
worship  of  whom  is  very  widely  diffWd  amongat  all  xanb 
of  Hindu  society,  and  which  originated  with  the  fovndff 
of  the  Rudra  SampradAya,  Vallabha  AchArya.  The  ««*• 
ship  of  KrYshn^a  as  one  with  Vishn*u  dates  evidently  froa 
the  MahA-BhArata,  and  his  juvenile  forma  are  brougnt  jr- 
eminently  to  notice  in  the  account  of  hia  infancy  in  tk 
Vishn'u  and  other  PurAn'as ;  but  none  of  theee  works  da- 
criminate  him  from  Viahn*Ui  nor  do  they  recommend  l» 
infantine  or  adolescent  state  to  peculiar  veneration.  At 
the  same  time  some  hints  may  nave  been  derived  ftea 
them  for  the  institution  of  this  division  of  the  Hindu  ftiih 
According  to  the  Brahma-Vaivartta-PuHUi'a,  which  it  tlv 
most  decided  in  claiming  supremacy  for  KrfahnX  the  n- 
sidence  of  KrYahn  a  is  denominated  Goloka  (or  the  vorU 
of  cows) ;  it  is  far  above  the  three  worlda,  and  has,  ai  in 
hundred  millions  of  yqianaa  below  it,  the  sepamte  lokaa  d 
Vishn  u  and  Siva,  that  ia,  VaikunTa  and  K^liaa.  HicrA 
waa  that  he  created  all  thinga :  NArAyan'a  or  Vishn'u  no- 
ceeded  (Vom  hia  right  hand,  S'iva  from  hia  left,  Biiaai 
lh>m  his  head,  Dharmma  (the  god  of  justice)  (Vom  hia  bceaik. 
Saraawatr  (the  goddess  or  speech)  from  hia  mouth,  Lak* 
shml  ih)m  his  mind,  and  Dur^fa  (tne  wife  of  S*ivaj  lk«v  \m 
understanding,  and  RAdhii  chis  own  mietieM)  thwa  hia  left 
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flude.  lliree  hundred  millions  of  GopTs  (female  cowherdA), 
or  companions  of  lludhA,  exude  from  the  pores  of  tier 
■kin ;  and  a  like  number  of  Gopas,  or  companions  of 
KrTshn'a,  from  the  [jorcs  of  his  skin  :  the  very  cows  and 
their  calves,  properly  the  tenants  of  Goloka,  but  destined 
to  inhabit  the  groves  of  VrYndilvana,  are  produced  from 
the  same  exaltra  source.  Yet  in  this  descnption  of  crea- 
lion  the  deity  is  still  spoken  of  as  a  young  man,  and  the 
PuHtn'a  therefore  affords  only  indirect  authority  for  his 
worship  as  a  child.  However  the  Vallabhftohdris  refer  to 
it.  'flieir  practices  are  of  a  similar  characrter  with  those 
of  other  regular  worshippere ;  their  temples  and  houses 
have  images  of  Gopdia,  who  is  represented  as  a  chubby 
boy  of  the  dark  hue  of  Vishn*u,  and  who  receives  eight 
timea  a  day  the  homage  of  his  votaries.  Besides  these 
diurnal  ceremonials,  there  arc  several  annual  festivals  of 
great  repute  observed  throughout  India;  of  those  in  Ben- 
^1  and  Orissa,  the  Ratha-vdtrd,  or  procession  of  Jagannfitha 
in  his  car,  is  the  most  celebrated  ;  hut  it  is  rarely  held  in 
Upper  India,  and  then  only  by  natives  of  Bengal.  The 
most  popular  festival  at  Benares  is  the  Janamash-VaniT,  the 
nativity  of  KrTshn'a,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Bhadra  (Au- 
|[UBt).  Another  is  the  KJlsA.-y(ltra,  or  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  dance  of  the  frolicksome  deity  with  the  sixteen 
Gopts.  This  last  is  a  very  popular  festival,  and  is  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity. 

The  Brahma  Sumpradslya  is  a  sect  instituted  in  the  south 
of  India  by  Mildhava  Achurya,  who  was  born  in  the  Saka 
year  1121  (a.d.  1199).    The  doctrine  of  the  members  of 
this  sect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rudra  Sampradfiya,  with 
the  exception  that  thov  denv  the  Moksha,  or  ftnal  emanci- 
{lation  ;  they  also  hold  the  Voga  [Vooa]  to  be  impracti- 
cable :  for  according  to  them  life  is  one  and  eternal,  de- 
pendent upon  the  Supreme  ( Vishn*u),  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected with,  but  not  the  same  with  him ;  they  quote  the 
fbllowing  line  from  the  Mahopaiiishad :  '  As  the  uird  and 
the  string,  as  juices  and  trees,  as  rivers  and  oceans,  as  fresh 
water  and  salt,  as  the  thief  and  his  booty,  as  man  and  ob- 
jects of  sense — ko  are  Hod  and  life  distinct,  and  both  are 
ever  indefinable;*  ar?J  this  one  from  theGarudVPuriin'a: 
'  From  the  difference  between  oinniseience  and  partial 
knowledge,  omnipotence  and  inferior  power,   su])remacy 
and  mibserviencc,  the  union  of  God  and  life  cannot  lake 
place.'    Tliis  division  of  the  Vaishn'avas  is  however  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  and  is  altogether  unknown  in  Gan- 
l^etic  Hindostan. 

Besides  these  sects,  which  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the 
Vaishn'avas  comprehend  tlie  Kbiikis,  Maluk  Dasis,  Senais, 
Mira-Bais,  NimSvats,  Charan'a-Drisis,  &o. 

This  account  (»f  the  Vaishn'ava  sects  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  Professor  Wilw)n's  valuable  pa])er  in  the 
iilteenth  volume  of  llie  *  Asiatic  Koscarchcs,*  lo  which  we 
refer  the  reailer  for  fuller  infornialion. 

Mostof  the»e  religious  sects  are  divided  into  clerical  and 
lay  meml)cr>,  as  it  were:  the  hulk  of  the  votaries*,  though 
not  always,  belong  to  the  latter ;  while  the  rest,  or  clerical 
elaas,  are  sometimes  monastic  and  sometimes  secular.  Of 
the  ccenobitic  members  of  the  different  communities  most 
pursue  a  wandering  and  mendicant  life  ;  indeed  all  of  them 
at  some  period  have  led  such  a  life  :  but  when  old  and  in- 
ftrm  they  sit  down  in  some  previoijsly  existing  w«M,  or 
monaiitery,  or  establish  one  of  their  own. 

The  Maths,  Asthals.  or  Akslras,  the  residences  of  the 
monastic  communities,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  they  generally  comprehend  a  set  of  huts  or  chambers 
for  the  Mahanta,  or  superior,  and  his  permanent  pupils : 
a  temple  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or  the 
Samfioh,  or  shrine  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  or  some  emi- 
nent teacher :  and  a  Dharma  Sriln,  one  or  more  sheds  or 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mendicantjj  or  tra- 
vellers, who  are  constant Iv  visiting  the  Math.  Ingress  and 
egress  are  free  to  all :  and  indeed  a  restraint  upon  personal 
liberty  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  conception  of 
any  of  the  relisrious  lecrislators  of  the  Hindus. 

Of  the  manimate  objects  sacred  to  Vishnu  the  Siila- 
grdma  stone  is  the  principal ;  it  forms  a  profitable  object 
of  traffic,  and  enjoys  the  highest  veneration  of  most  of  the 
Vaishn'avas.  Tlie  S/ilagr^imas  are  mostly  ammonites,  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Gandhaki  river,  of  the  size  of  an  oranire. 
The  reasons  why  this  stone  is  worshipixfd  are  very  contni- 
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highly 
absurd. 

(Wilson,  Vithn'u  PurdtCa,  Atiaiic  Researches^  vols.  xy. 
and  xviO 

VISIEll.     [Vizir.] 

VISIN,  or  VON  VISIN,  DENIS  IVANOVITCH, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  liustian  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  the  most  eminent 
of  them  all,  was  bom  at  Moscow,  April  3rd,  17^  of 
parents  in  eary  circumstances.  Except  in  regard  to  moral 
instruction,  to  which  point  hiu  parenti  were  very  attentive, 
his  early  education  was  a  common  one.  He  was  sent  first 
to  the  Gv-mnasium,  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  while  studying  there  was  selected  as  one  of  the  pupils  to 
accompany  the  rector  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  presented 
to  Count  Shuvalov  (the  founder  and  patron  of  the  establish- 
ment), as  worthy  of  notice  for  their  promising  abilities. 
Their  reception  was  flattering,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  and  the  more  reflned  tone  of  the  northern  capital 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  Von  Visin*  The  theatre 
more  especially  appeared  to  him  a  region  of  enchantment, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Volkov  [VoLKOv]  and  other  leading  actors 
of  that  time,  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  encourage 
his  taste  for  the  drama.  It  was  also  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Lomonosov,  whom  merely  to  have  seen  was  an 
event  in  his  life,  and  from  him  he  received  some  sound 
advice  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  his  studies  syste- 
matically. On  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  while  he  still 
continued  at  the  university,  he  made  his  flrst  essays  in 
literature  by  translating  liolberg's  Fables,  not  from'  the 
original,  but  the  German,  and  Temisson's  philosophical 
romance  of '  Sethos,'  which  were  followed  by  a  version  of 
Voltaire's  'Alzire' — a  writer  whom  he  then  as  greatly  ad- 
mired as  he  afterwards  detested.  Though  these  pro- 
ductions were  reckoned  by  himself  among  the  indiscretions 
of  his  youth,  they  served  to  make  him  known,  and  his 
Alxira  more  cs])ecially  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  minister  ('ount  Panin.  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
appointment  in  his  own  department,  the  duties  of  which 
were  made  little  more  than  nominal,  in  order  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  literary  studies.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  enviableness  of  a  position  that  seemed  to  give 
both  present  enjoyment  and  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the 
future,  Von  Visin  quarrelled  with  his  good  fortune,  perhaj.s 
because  it  had  come  too  easily,  and,  in  conse(iuence  of 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  iMstween  himself  and 
another  protege  of  the  count's,  quitted  his  employment 
and  his  patron.  After  this  precipitate  step  he  seems  to 
have  led  for  awhile  a  rather  unsettled  life,  associating  with 
companions  who  were  of  very  lil)ertine  principles,  and  of 
by  no  means  irreproacliable  conduct.  From  the  ill-effects 
of  their  example  he  was  partly  preserved  by  infirmity  of 
constitution,  and  by  his  being  subject  at  that  time  to 
almost  continual  headaches;  and  it  was  moreover  his 
good  fortune  to  l)e  reclaimed  from  such  dangerous  eon- 
nections  by  an  intimacy  which  he  shortly  afterwards  formed 
with  an  amiable  family  at  Moscow. 

Warned  by  the  pa.^t  and  encouraged  for  the  Aiture,  Von 
Visin  becfau  again  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and  hecanu- 
ambitious  of  not  merely  succeeding  as  an  author,  but  of 
enriching  the  literature  of  his  country  with  pro<luctions 
of  an  oriirinal  and  national  character.  On  surveying  what 
had  up  to  that  time  been  done  in  the  language,  he  perceived 
that  a  wrong  coui*se  had  been  pursued — ^tliat  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  show  itself  at  will,  native  talent  had  been  both 
mis<lirected  and  checke<l  by  imitation.  The  literature  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  one  of  mere  routine  ;  epics,  oties 
tragedies,  were  all  after  established  and  *  approve<l  models,' 
and  though  correct  as  to  mere  pattern,  they  were  cold, 
colourless,  and  feeble. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  give  his  countrj'men  a 
specimen  of  comedy— not  a  drama  of  the  kind  at  second- 
hand, but  such  as  shoidd  be,  and  should  be  felt  to  he, 
thoro\ighly  Russian  in  every  res^)ect.  The  result  was  most 
successful :  the '  Brigadier '  t'wntten  and  flrst  performed 
in  1764,  though  not  printed  till  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards) confern-d  on  him  immediate  popularity.  Never- 
less  he  showed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  obtain  a  second 
triumph  of  the  kind,  for  it   was  not    until    eighteen 
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years  aftervrards  that  he  produced  his  second  piece,  the 
*  Nedorosl,'  or  Spoiled  Youth.  In  fact  he  seemed  well 
content  to  live  upon  the  fame  of  his  '  Brigadier/  and  the 
reputation  it  acquired  for  him  both  at  couil  and  with  the 
public.  He  did  not  indeed  lay  aside  his  pen,  but  em- 
ployinjof  it  chiefly  in  translating  from  the  French,  and 
among  other  things  Barthelemy's  *  Amours  de  Charit6  et 
de  PoTydore,'  and  Bitaubfi's  '  Joseph/ 

In  1777  he  visited  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
and  his  residence  at  Paris  seems  to  have  greatly  abated 
his  admiration  of  the  French  people,  and  more  especially 
of  French  philosophers.  Unfortunately  only  six  letters  of 
his  correspondence  from  that  capital,  with  Counts  Panin 
and  Orlov,  have  been  preserved,  a  circumstance  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because,  besides  being  interesting  in  them- 
selves, they  are  superior  specimens  of  style ;  and  in  fact  Von 
Visin  was  by  far  tne  best  Russian  prose-writer  of  the  last 
century.  Restored  to  health  and  cured  of  his  French  pre- 
dilections, he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  after  pass- 
ing some  time  in  inactivity,  he  produced,  in  1782,  his 
second  and  still  more  successful  comedy,  the  *  Nedorosl.' 
This  piece  seems  now  an  exaggerated  picture  of  manners, 
even  m  Russia  itself ;  yet  that  such  is  the  case  is  rather  an 
honour  than  a  reproach  to  Von  Visin,  for  by  correcting  the 
extravagances  to  which  his  satire  was  applied,  he  himself 
has  destroyed  the  verisimilitude  of  his  own  picture.  The 
'  Nedorosl '  was  his  last  dramatic  production,  for  he  seemed 
disposed  to  take  Potcmkin's  compliment  on  the  occasion 
as  serious  advice.  *  Denis,'  said  the  prince  to  him,  after 
the  first  representation,  '  tliere  is  now  nothing  left  for  you 
to  do  but  go  home  and  die,  since,  were  you  to  live  for  ever, 
never  again  would  you  write  anything  half  so  good!'  That 
celerity  of  composition  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
distinguished  Lope  de  Vega,  Goldoni,  and  many  other  dra- 
matic writers,  were  certainly  not  possessed  by  Von  Visin ; 
and,  as  has  been  further  remarked  by  his  critic  Prince  Via- 
zemsky,  his  talent  was  rather  that  of  a  powerful  comic 
satirist  than  that  of  a  dramatic  genius.  Though  he  con- 
tinued to  write  from  that  time,  he  produced  nothing  of 
importance— chiefly  miscellaneous  pieces  for  various  jour- 
nals, which  would  now  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  interest 
which  they  derive  from  the  author's  name.  From  this  re- 
mark however  must  be  excepted  one  production  of  per- 
manent value,  his  *  Ispovied,'  or  Confessions,  a  sort  of  au- 
tobiography, from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  long  re- 
nounced the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  at  his  first 
outset  in  life,  and  patiently  submitted,  as  to  salutary  chas- 
tisement, to  the  afiliction  of  almost  uninternipted  ill 
health.  He  again  recovered  however  in  some  degree,  and 
once  more  applied  to  liis  literary  occupations.  His  very 
last  production  of  all  was  another  comedy,  entitled  the 
'  Hofmeister,*  which  only  the  day  before  his  death  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  Derzhavin  and  Dmitriev,  who  are  said  to 
have  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  still  better  than  his 
former  ones.  Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  MS.  was 
lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  traced  anywhere — so 
very  strange  a  story,  as  to-  be  scarcely  credible.  Von 
Vism  died  Oct.  1  (13\  1702,  at  the  age  of  47.  Of  his 
complete  works  two  editions  have  since  been  published ; 
et  it  must  be  owned  that  although  he  did  much  for  the 
iterature  of  his  countr}',  it  lies  within  a  very  small  compaw, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  did  does  not  appear  to  correspond 
to  his  reputation. 

(Plaksin,  in  the  Entziklopeditcheskii  Leksikon ;  Snigerev, 
Si^*at\  &c. ;  Viazemsky,  m  the  Sovremennik.) 

VISION.     [Eye;  Sight.] 

VISITATION.    [Archdeacon  ;  Bishop.] 

VISITOR.    [Schools,  Endowed.] 

VISTULA  (in  Polisl),  JVisla;  in  6erman,  Weichsel)  is 
the  principal  river  of  Poland,  though  neither  its  source  nor 
its  mouth  is  in  that  kingdom.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
(Jarpathians,  near  the  village  of  Skotschau,  in  the  circle  of 
Testhen  in  Austrian  Silesia.  Taking  partly  an  eastern  course, 
it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Poland  at  the  south-westeni  ex- 
tremity, passes  the  antient  capital,  Cracow,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  republic.  Leaving  Cracow  it  turns 
to  the  north-e&st,  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from 
Galicia  as  far  asSandomir,  where  it  turns  first  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west  to  Warsaw,  then  in  a  nearly  westerly 
and  nortli-westerly  course  till  it  leaves  the  Polish  territory 
and  enters  Prussia  a  little  above  Thorn,  below  which  it 
flows  northwards  to  the  Baltic.    Before  it  reaches  the 
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two  branches,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  the  Noqs, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Frische  Half.     The  \mrt  <t 
western  branch,  after  flowing  about  thirty-five  or  fort}  wlh 
farther,  again  divides  at  Furstenwerder,  nine  miles  frw 
Danzig,  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  Of  which  tuna  K 
the  east,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Friiche  Uaff,  and  tW 
main  stream  taking  the  opposite  direction  discharges  iotc 
the  Baltic  at  Weichselmiinde,  north  of  Danzig.    lo  jii 
course  through  Poland  it  is  joined  by  the  foil oviing  riven 
I.  on  the  lell  by — 1,  the  Nida ;  2,  the  Pilica,  whieh  nm 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  falls  into  the  Viatdi 
twenty-five  miles  above  Warsaw ;  3»  the  Bzuim.    IL  (h 
the  right — 1,  the  Save,  one  of  the  larger  affluentsof  the  Vi>- 
tula,  which  comes  from  Galicia,  and  runs  along  the  UruRticsi 
of  the  kingdom  for  a  short  distance  from  Krzeizow  to  &rv 
Sandimir ;  2,  the  Wieprz,which  rises  in  the  district  of  Zsaoht 
3,  the  Bug,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Viiiiua. 
which  however  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  aloo;  tJbi 
eastern  frontier  of  the  kin^om,  dividing  it  from  Ruflia. 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula  near\Vanftw. 
not  far  from  Nowidwor  and  the  fortress  of  Modlin  aoi 
called  New  Georgiewsk).    The  Bug  having  received  in  i% 
course  many  rivers,  among  others  the  Narew,  at  a  mir. 
distance  from  its  junction  with  the  Vistula,  is  almost  *ip. 
to  that  river,  which  becomes  by  this  addition  one  m  % 
great  European  rivers.   The  whole  course  of  the  Vitlulii- 
about  460  miles,  for  above  300  of  which,  viz.  from  Vw::«. 
it  is  navigable.    The  Bromberg  canal  connects  the  Vi»raj 
with  the  Oder.    The  Vistula  becomes  navigable  by  \x:r 
barges  at  Cracow;  the  Narew,   at  Tykoczin ;  the'  Be 
which  is  joined  by  the  Narew  at  Sierock,  up  to  llnrv 
Littewski ;  the  Bober,  which  falls  into  tlie  Narew.  up  s 
Goniondz,  and  the  WVeprz  up  to  Kranistau.      Higher  l: 
than  the  above-named  places  on  the  Bug  and  the  Vutui 
the  two  rivers  are  navigable  only  by  boats  that  go  do«i 
the  stream,  but  do  not  return.    These  are  square  flst-fci^- 
tomed  boats,  and  are  called  galleys  or  *•  bicks  ;*  they  tirx 
seven,  ei^lit,  and  up  to  fifteen  hundred  cwt.  For  thew  Ut't 
the  Bug  IS  navigable  up  to  Dubienka,  and  the  Vistula  up  t 
Cracow,  but  only  when  these  rivers  are  swollen,  as  i»  *i  ■ 
case  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  in  the  autumn :  i 
other  times  they  cannot  perform  these  voyages,  anii  :: 
period  of  high  water  at  the  above  seasons  b  taken  sdv;^ 
tage  of  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.     The  c^k}- 
are  generally  sold  very  cheap  at  Danzig.    The  Vutu.:. 
being  connected  with  so  many  navigable  rivers,  isaptk 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  productions  of  Pu.!.*!: 
especially  corn  and  timber,  from  the  interior  of  the  Ul:- 
dom  to  the  sea-coast.    At  the  junction  of  the  Bug  v:i 
the   Vistula   stands  the  important    fortress  of  Mbdii- 
at    Warsaw    the    river  is   commanded    by    Alexanilc.-} 
citadel. 

(Hassel,  Z)a*  Russische  Raich  in  Europa;  Stein,  OV- 
graphischStatistisches  Lexicon;  Brocknaus,  Contrrt- 
tions  Lpxicort,) 

VISUAL,  that  which  accompanies  vision  :  as,  the  msl: 
angle,  under  which  a  body  is  seen ;  the  visual  rays  r 
which  it  is  seen,  &c. 

VITA'CEiE,  or  VINITEIL^,  a  natural  order  of  piw- 
belonging  to  Lindley's  albuminous  group  of  Polypeti!«« 
Exogens.  The  species  of  this  order  are  composed  ol  «Hi> 
mentose  and  climbing  shrubs,  and  hence  the  oixler  is  aoat- 
times  called  Sannentacese,  of  which  the  grape-vine  if  >bt 
type.  Kunth  has  named  the  whole  order  Ampelidirsp.  frca 
dmpelos  (af/ixiXoc),  the  vine.  Jussieu,  in  the  firs.t  editiv-n^i 
the  *Genei-a  Plantarum,*  called  this  order  Vitea.  'fhe  cahi 
is  small,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  margin.  The  petals  4  iv 
5,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  the  disk,  turned  inwaidi  \\ 
the  edge  in  aestivation  in  a  somewhat  valvate  manner,  uA 
the  apex  often  inflexod.  Tlie  stamens  are  equal  in  nus* 
ber  to  the  petals,  and  placed  opposite  them,  sometiiwf 
sterile  by  abortion ;  the  filaments  are  distinct,  or  sh-rhtW 
cohering  at  the  base  ;  the  anthers  ovate  and  veKatinr 
The  ovary  is  superior,  2-celled ;  the  st>ie  single,  very  slrt>rt ; 
the  stigma  simple;  the  ovules  definite  and  erect.  T^^ 
fruit  a  globose  berry,  younger  ones  2-celled,  older  om? 
frequently  1-ceIled  by  abortion.  Seeds  4  or  5,  or  fewer; 
albumen  hard ;  embr)'o  erect,  half  the  length  of  the  allni- 
men  ;  the  radicle  terete  ;  the  cotyledons  lanceolate.  Tbe 
lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the  upper  oncfs  alternate, 
stalked,  simple,  lobed,  or  compound,  Himished  with  ^h 
pules  at  the  base.    Tlie  peduncles  are  racemose.  thymMi 
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■re  Rometimei  chnnjjed  into  tcniliiU.    The  flowcrn  ait 
wnaJI.  iiisigtiific^nt ;  the  colour  greenish  or  groenish  yellow, 
■omclimeit  purple. 
The  order  thus  vonstituled  has  been  varioimly  placed  by 
"*"•"-'-     On  account  of  its  albuminouit  sueds,  Lindley 
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places  it  in  bin  group  AlbtiminosR^.  With  manv  ordei 
this  group  it  has  Rffiiiities.  It  hon  acid  properties,  in  com- 
mon with  Grosriukcev  and  neilieraccw.  lt»  afiinitiea  to 
Uinbcllil'cne  may  be  sevii  throuich  the  spei^ies  of  Vnaon 
and  lj>ea ;  and  Vitix  hn-s  ii  slnni^  rcseinMance  to  Aralia, 
npecially  A.  raceinosa.  Tbc  tumid  and  arliculated  jointii  of 
Vitaceip,  with  other  points  of  rcdemblaiice,  exhibit  a  rela- 
tion with  Geraiiiacen.'. 


TliiM  onicr  includis  V,  k'l'ru'vn.  \*Iiiili  fur  the  iimst  j-iuf 
inhabit  thi-  vmrmer  mHs  of  tlh^  iinrthiTii  li'ui  lie  rate  zone. 
ami  nr-.'  found  in  brrtli  llu:  DliI  mid  Niw  woiUk  Must  uf 
them  arc  iiutivcs  of  Asiii,  iiii<-  of  Ni-sv  lltillatid,  mid  none 
in  )f!iirupe.  The  mo^t  chin-aetcrintic  ]irii|ii'i1v  of  this  oiilcr 
it  ariclilv,  which  i*  niost  inllvili  .-..liUM-d  in  ifie  i:rnii.'-\ im-, 
[Vmi.]'  The  acid  pre-i-nt  U  chieflv  the  laitaiic,  l.iit 
iitnlie  acid  hn«  al-aj  been  found.  In  aildllioii  t')  the  acid, 
kosfar  n  present  in  the  huil.  v.hieh  i<  of  a  peculiar  kind.' 
and  in  called  ET!ipe-iii<»:ir.     S<:jnic  of  tli" 
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entire  calyx,  -I  pelnU,  ■!  ,-1i 
4-sri'ik'd  'beny.  Koine  iif  llii-  PiHciuii  iis 
(,'.  si'to'a.  have  acrid  properlic.  nnil  are  l■^t■■l  I'v  inv  ii;i- 
tivi'4  of  Iliudnslnn  m  an  eluteiral  n|i])lii';Lliuii  Ii^i  iiubilt'iit 
Niippiiraliii::  tuiao'.ir*.  Tlu-  JHTiifs  nf  iiui:-1  uf  thi>  >])eeii-  , 
are  loo  iieiiU  ti>  iillo-v  i<(  liiiir  lieinir  rateii.  bill  llius,^  Df 
( '.  uvatn.  a  native  i^:'  ,r^nii;iiea  and  llie  AVi-il  lndi:iu  Ubinds, 
!ir.'  eaten  liy  the  natives.  Tin-  rooU  off.  saliitaiis,  a  na- 
liie  of  Neiv  .ViHkhiMii.  air  I'mjiloyed  iW  a  remedy  in 
(hiip^y.  All  tlu-  >peeie.'  are  elliiitiiuii  gilanls.  and  sonic  uf ; 
litem' are  snpplicil  with  reinarknlile  hooked  t.-ndrilii.  bv  { 
\v!iiL-li  Ihey  lay  hold  of  the  bmnilns  oftn-es,  and  tbu.%  ele- ' 
v.itc  tbeni'i-elves  above  their  Mnumilx.  in  cidtivitlion  tliey 
rvijuiiu  ilw  tiaiuu  guuttnil  Ireiilinuul  iw  Uw  ^mpv-viiivi  bul 


aro  seldom  Hcen  in  thin  country  except  in  botanical  col- 
lections. 

The  jeniiB  Ainjieliipsii  baa  a  nearly  entire  calyx.  5  pe- 
tals, I>  stameiw,  a  single  style  crowned  bv-  a  tapitntu  stigma, 
the  ovary  not  immenuid  m  the  disk.  TliLs  i;enus  is  later- 
mediate  between  Uimus  and  Vilis.  Tlie  species  are  found 
in  North  America,  the  north  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  the 
Himalaya.  They  are  all  climhini;  shrubs,  of  easy  propa- 
jintion  and  culture,  and  are  verj-  ornamental.  Tlic  A.  fw- 
ihfieea  is  the  &-lcaved  or  Ameiican  ivy.  It  has  been  lom{ 
known  in  the  ^'denn  of  Kiinipe.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Carol inas.  It  is  hnown 
by  its  digitate  leaves  willi  '>  leaflets.  II  grows  freely  in 
cities,  and  oHen  runt  up  in  the  Iront  of  houses  in  and  near 
I.ondon  to  tlie  heii;hL  uf  5U  or  (iU  feet.  The  leaves  are 
a  lively  green  in  summer,  and  in  atitumn  chancre  to  a 
bright  red.  8cver.il  oilier  speeics  bear  cutlivation  in  the 
o^en  air  in  thisj  climate,  bul  none  arc  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  the  above. 

The  eenus  irc.i  was  named  after  .lames  I^e,  the  foun- 
der of  tile  extensive  nui'Hi'ry  at  Hainnieii>niilli,  and  author 
of  an  '  Jnlroduetion  lo  the  Linnican  Synleni  of  Botany.' 
Togetherwiththc!;enus/jin(a«/Aer(i,itisdistiuguii>hcdfi«m 
(he  other  genera  of  the  onliT  liy  the  possesMun  of  a  monoixi- 
tnlons  corolla,  and  by  \U  peduncles  never  iHrillff  coDveiled 
into  tendHls.  On  a'eeounl  ot  these  dilTerences  Bnrtlini; 
hn^  separated  Wwm  two  genera  from  Vitaveu,  and  formed 
" —  into  a  small  onlerwith  tlw  name  Leeneen-.  The 
:a  uf  Leea  are  lari^.'  r»ui;h  ^ll^l1M,  vith  i-ymes  of  small 
jireeuixh  or  yellow  ini4:;nifleant  flowuM,  with  pinnate  or 
bi-piimate  Uavei.  Theyaro  not  worth  cultivating  as  oina- 
meiital  shnilht. 

iUnA\vv.  Si\turitl  S,/-.l,-Hi  \  Itiseb.itf.  Lfhrhiuh  lU-r  H„. 
nik  ;  Dons  (ltir,/.i,t, S  lJi,-li-ii<ifu. ■ 
VITAU A'MS. a  ii;J ive i.t  Siijina,  succeeded  EuRcniiis 
in  the  see  of  Uuiiie.  a.ii.  (hi?.  He  sent  envoys  to  Con- 
>tanlinople  losiictiii'y  bis  ehi-tion  lo  the  emperor ConntaiiM 
II.,ealled  by sonielloiisluiiiiin'.  who  received  tbeiu  I'awnir- 
aiily  and  confirnied  the  )iri\ilegr>i  of  tbi-  Itimuiii  Sec,  and 
sent  back  the  envoys  with  pteM-iils  lo  Home.  Arilierl  I., 
sou  of  Guntwald  of  IJoiouria,  and  neplievr  of  Queen  Tlieu- 
di'liiiila.  »as  at  the  lime  king  of  the  I.onguhaids,  lint  the 
duetiy  of  Home  bore  allegiance  to  the  Kaxtern  enijiire,  and 
was  included  in  (he  adminixtrative  juiisdietion  of  the 
eKiurh  of  Itavenna.  About  the  year  IHH  the  enipcroi' 
,  Conatans  landed  at  Tnreiilum  with  a  larirc  fuiee,  invaded 
'  the  duehy  of  Deiievenlum  and  laid  siege  lo  lliat  town, 
,  whose  duke.  Crimwald,  hml  i;onu  lo  I'avia,  where  he  tuul  In- 
'  treachery  seized  the  erown  uf  the  I.onir»liaids.  Oriinwald, 
'  who  liail  left  Ilk  lion  Honiuald  as  duke  of  Bei.eventmn, 
I  upon  hearini:  of  the  invaHion  of  ihe  Byzantines  liudened 
to  relieve  Beiievcnium.  when  (.'iiiiKtaii.-,  was  i>blige<I  to 
raise  the  sic^ic  and  wilbdniw  to  Napk-s.  frcini  whence  lie 
repaired  to  Home.  \"italiaiius  went  al  the  head  of  \m 
cliTL'y  lo  nievl  tlii-  emperor  iiiil!.idu  of  llio  walls,  and  eoii- 
\  dni-ted  liini  lo  St.  I'eler'A  ebureh.  I'onstaiis  allernaids 
I  visited  the  Ijituran  and  llii-  oilier  piincipal  ehurehe:>  of 
Home,  and  allrr  reniiuiuni;  twelve  davs  in  that  eily  he  ve- 
i  turned  to  Naples.  Diil  brfnre  be  1  ell  Koine  he  oidcn'd 
.  the  principal  inimiimenUof  the  eily  to  he  strip)>ed  iifllieir 
j  Imnizivi  ami  oilier  ornamenU.  and  the  Pantheon  among 
llie  re.-t.  not  s|iariug  eieu  Ihe  e\ternnl  bnmze  covering  of 
'■  the  d»nK'.  llie  i»w\y  wa*  sbipj^XHl  fur  SyiaciiKc,  whiUicr 
I  IViislaiiii  repaired,  and  where  he  mieiided'lo  Ii\  his  n-^i- 
deiiee.  Must  ufllu:  liioni;ei Were allernartls seized  by  tlie 
;  .Siirucns  when  lliey  plunderi-.l  .\inicu>.e. 

In  the  Vi'ai'  (HUi  a  c(iiilrii\,-r>y"liiok  place  between  Vita- 
'  [i.imi^.  jin'd  MiinruH.  aiehi>i>l]upof  Haveniia.  wliu  lefuHed  lo 
'  acknowledge  thi'  supii'nuu-y  of  Ihe  see  of  Itdinc.  ami  to 
receive  the  imlliuni  mnn  the  hands  of  its  bi-lmp.  Viln- 
liai;ns  vonmi'iied  Mauius  In  Itunie  under  pain  uf  exeoin- 
mu;iieall,in.  ami  llie  arebbi-lmp  ivtorled  b^  sendin;;  l.iui  a 
lalliciiialixid  Vltaliah'it';.     ]!,>11i  Vita- 


1  d.pio 


lid  Ma 


ainiealevl  lo  the  e; 
d  flymen, 
if  I.'oiistanlii) 


I.  dali-d 


^.wIm 


l,,.f.\[ar 
■Ider.  eni|ieror.  decreed 
'Ihat  the  ehuivh  of  Knvenna  i-honld  tie  ever  alter  imle- 
petident  oT  every  other  ci-eKvi!i.-.tical  authorili-.  and  espe- 
cially of  ihnt  of  the  piiliiuivh  uf  old  Itunie.  and  sliuutd 
enjoy  the  ]irivili-!;e  uf  iH-iiig  Autoeephalos ;'  and  he  in- 
fonned  theareht'isbopi'fhis  having  written  lolliatpuri>Oiio 
to  Ihe  exareh  (Jregttrj-.  Miinttuii  ijuolea  this  diploma, 
wtut;b  luj  tuuad  iii  llw  libiuy  uf  Mwleiu, 
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In  the  year  668  Vitalianui  conseorated  Theodora  of 
Tarsus  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land with  instructions  to  estabUsh  and  enforce  unity  of 
discipline  in  the  churches  of  Britain,  an  object  which  Theo- 
dore effected,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  at  the 
council  of  Hertford,  a.d.  673. 

In  the  year  672  Vitalianus  died  at  Rome,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Deodatus  or  Deusdedit  II. 

(Muratorit  Annali  (T  Italia ;  Platina,  De  Vitis  Pon- 
tijtcum ;  Ap^elhis,  Liber  Pontiflcalis.) 

VITEBSK.    [ViTKPSK.] 

VITE'LLIUS,  AULUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  whose  reign 
lasted  little  more  than  ten  months,  a.d.  69.    He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and    his    father   Lucius  Vitelliiis    had 
been   honoured  several  times  with  the  consulship  (a.d. 
34^  43,  and  47),  and  afterwards  appointed  praefcct  ot  Syria. 
He  wan  a  man  of  effeminate  ana  luxurious  habits,  andi  his 
son  Aulus  inherited  these  qualities  fh)m  his  father :  he  was 
also  prodigiously  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     His 
manners  were  probably  pleasing,  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  three  successive  emperors,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
He  was  first  made  consul  in  a.d.  48.    After  Galba  had 
been  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  a.d.  68,  he  or- 
dered Fonteius  Capito,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in 
Germany,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appointed  Aulus  Vitel- 
lius  in  tiir  stead.    Galba  was  unpopiilar  with  the  soldiers, 
as  he  did  not  attempt  to  win  tlieir  favour  by  rich  dona- 
tives :  Vitellius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  idol  of  his 
troops,  whom  he  attached  to  himself  by  liberal  gifts,  and 
by  still  more  liberal  promises;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a.d.  69,  Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor.    On  the 
arrival  of  this  news  at  Rome,  Galba  adopted  L.  Piso  Lici- 
nianus,  a  noble  and  unassuming  youth ;  but  the  prae- 
torians were  discontented  with  Gaum*s  stinginess,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which  was  headed  by 
Ij.  SalviuB  Otho  Titianus,  who  was  himself  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  Galba  and  his  friends  to 
be  put  to  death  (January  15th,  69),    The  Roman  empire 
had  now  two  emperors,  whose  rival  claims  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  sword.    Vitellius  sent  two  of  his  generals 
to  occupy  the  Pennine  Alps  and  the  part  of  Itdy  north  of 
the  Po  aTalliaTranspadana).  Otho  marched  against  them, 
and  met  the  enemy  near  Bedriacum  ;  but  his  army  being 
defeated,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  about  the  middle  of  April.  His  army  recognised  Vitel- 
lius as  emperor,  who  now  came  to  Rome.    Heliad  scarcely 
arrived  there  when  Flavins  Vespasianus,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  actually 
urt)claimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  Alexandria,  by 
Tiberius  Alexander,  the  praefect  of  Egypt.    Vespasian 
WHS  immediately  recognised  by  the  legioris  m  Judaea  and 
Syria,  and  soon  afterwards  also  by  those  of  Moesia  and 
P'annonia.    Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  latter, 
marched  into  Italy  without  waiting  for  the  commands  of 
Vespasian.  The  defensive  plans  of  Vitellius  were  betrayed 
by  his  own  general  Caecma ;  and  his  army,  though  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  routed  in 
an  engagement  which  took  place  during  tfie  night  between 
Bedriacum  and  CVemona.    His  camp  near  Cremona  was 
taken  by  tlie  enemy,  the  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Cremona 
WHS  burnt.    The  victorious  army  slowly  advanced  towards 
Rome :  the  garrisons  stationed  in  the  various  towns  on 
their  road  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  Antonius,  and 
V'itollius  at  Rome,  wavering  between  fear  and  hope,  could 
not  come  to  any  resolution,  but  allowed  his  adherents  to 
act  as  they  pleased.    On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in 
the  city,  and  during  the  civil  bloodshed  which  ensued, 
Vitellius  concealed  himself:  but  he  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  and  murdered  at  the  age  of  57.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.    This  was  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, a.d.  69.     His  brother  Lucius  Vitellius  was  hkewise  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  suiTcndered. 

(Suetonius,  A.  Fiteilius :  Tacitus,  Historian;  S.  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  De  Ca*sar.H\  Kutropius,  vii.  12.') 

VITKLJX),  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  VITELLIO,  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  ana  was  commonly  thought  to  have 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  till  it  was  shown,  from  his  own 
work,  that  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth.  He  wrote  his  work 
on  optics  near  (*racow,  as  is  supposed ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  in  Italy.  Nothinjj^  more  is  known 
of  him  except  some  unimportant  facts  relative  to  his  family, 
which  may  be  foand  in  the  *  Biographie  Univeraelle/ 


There  are  taid  to  be  works  of  Vitellio  remuiiiai  k 
manuscript,  but  the  only  one  which  has  been  printfd  b 
that  on  optics,  which  has  had  three  editions.  Th«  te 
was  'Vitellionis  Perspectivn  Libri  Decern,*  NiinbBt 
1S33,  in  fotio,  edited  by  Tanstettcr  and  Apian.  Ik 
second,  *  Vitellionis  Mathematici  Doctitsifni  de  Oplil^' 
fee.,  Niimberg,  1551,  folio.  The  third,  •  Optiee  tbmm^ 
Alhateni,  &c.  Item  Vitellionis  Thuringo-Polooi  lAi 
Decem,'  Basle,  1572,  fblio,  edited  by  Rianer.  Thiit  voAii 
admitted,  by  all  who  have  consultea  it,  to  show  a  praAiHl 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Montucla  and  ik 
Libes  say  that  in  optics  it  is  little  more  than  a  tfanilrfHi 
of  Alhazen ;  this  is  wholly  denied  by  the  ^"riter  of  the  Vk 
in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,*  who  does  not  hovtm 
give  any  information  on  the  pointi  in  which  the  two  w«h 
differ,  and  does  not  precisely  ipeoilV  the  points  in  «W 
he  considers  Vitellio  to  have  augmenUd  the  eiiitin^  kM» 
led^e  of  optics.  But  Libes  atterti  that  Vitellio  difliii% 
attributes  the  rainbow  to  combined  reflexion  and  ifi» 
tion ;  aa  also  that  he  accounts  for  the  luminoDs  ri^ 
which  are  seen  round  the  sun  and  moon  by  the  refricte 
of  light  in  haze  or  vapour,  and  for  parhelia,  &c.  br 
flexion  from  clouds.  Dr.  Young  states  his  theoiy  of  rd 
tion  to  be  more  correct  than  tluit  of  Alhazen,  and  rercali 
him  as  the  constructor  of  an  original  table  of  retndirt 
powers. 

VITEPSK,  or  VITEBSK,  is  a  government  in  the 
west  of  European  Russia,  and  with  that  of  Mohilew  ii 
part  of  Poland  which  fell  to  Russia  at  the  first  partition 
that  kingdom  in  1772.    Catherine  II.  divided  it  into  ~ 
governments,  which  she  united  in  179G  under  the 
White  Russia ;  but  in  1802  it  was  again  divided  into 
when  Vitepsk  was  organised  as  at  present.    It  lies  In 
54**  42'  and  57°  21'  N.  lat.  and  25*'4;V  and  31*  SC  E. 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Iivonia«  oa 
north-east    by  Pskow,  on  the  east  by  Smolensk,  on 
south-east  by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-west  by  Minik. 
on  the  west  by  Wilna  and  Courland.     Its  area  is  T 
square  miles,  Mid  It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

This  government  Is  a  vast  plain  without  moimtains, 
almost  without  hills,  dlvenined  only  by  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which  rise  a  little  above  the  generml  level, 
soil  is  sand  mixed  with  clay,  and  with  a  very  thin  co 
of  vegetable  mould.    The  principal  river  is  the  V 
which  enters  thejrorernment  from  Pskow,  makes  a 
circular  l>end  to  Desna,  tVom  which  place  it  runs  aloac 
western  fVontier,  and  is  Joined  in  its  course  by  most  or 
rivers  of  the  province !  among  these  are  the  Meshs. 
Kas|)lia,  the  Ula,  the  Polota,  the  Drissa,    the  Druja, 
Sar}'ja,  the  Feananka.  and  the  Ewest.  There  are  niime 
small   lakes,   but  not  one  of  any  considerable  size: 
largest  are  that  of  Lubahn  or  Luban,  towards  tht*  north.1 
the  frontier  of  Livonia,  and  the  Urmyn,  Usmiat,  Neve 
Szelai,    Sebesh,  Lizno,   Osweija,  and  Razna.   about 
centre.      The    abundance   of  water  causes    the  cli 
to  be  rather  damp,  but  it  is  temperate  and  not 
variable. 

Though  the  soil  is  poor,  and  needs  much  man 
periodical  fallow,  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupaf 
the  inhabitants,  and,  on  account  of  the  facility  ore 
tion,  very  profitable.  They  cultivate  rye,  wheat,  barley 
and  some  pulse,  but  the  last  only  on  the  lands  of  the 
flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  great  abundance ;  ho; 
in  small  quantities.  Horticulture  is  pretty  well  • 
to,  and  the  gardens  both  of  the  peasants'and  nobles 
.nish  the  vegetables  common  in  Russia,  but  there  S 
fhiit  except  cherries,  because  apples,  pears,  and  plu 
quire  too  much  care.  The  bird-chern*  is  very  comi 
well  as  all  sorts  of  wild  berries  (biloerries,  cran 
&c.),  and  these  supply  the  want  of  stone-fruit.  Hm 
mense  forests,  consisting  both  'of  pines  and  other  tia 
trees,  afford  ample  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  fel 
and  squaring  timber :  *  yet,*  says  Hassel,  *  no  potash  is 
nor  is  any  pitch  or  tar  lx)ilcd  lor  exportation.^  The  pesm 
lands  are  very  extensive,  and  homed  cattle  and  hoisss  d 
bred  in  great  numbers,  but  the  former  are  small ;  the  hoH 
are  j>artiy  of  the  strong  Russian  race  and  partly  of  theiyi 
Polish  breed.  There  are  lar^e  flocks  of  sheep,  the  vd 
of  which  is  coarse.  The  inhabitants  have  ahnmhlj 
of  goats,  swine  and  poultr}',  and  bees ;  but  the  hensf  ) 

*  ThU  riTM  U  callad  by  tb^  RHiateiu  ud  Pol«I>«iBa;  tt 
Coiirlnml  aiuI  LivanU,  ai  well  at  in  Gennan  j,  that  it  b  CftlM 
laU«r  name  MC«0preAnabl»»to  fiwTcal  Ha  Mtaf 
which  COif  into  the  Whito  Set  new  ArehaagiL 
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|f  bftd  quality.  In  the  forealB  there  are  bean,  wolves, 
bxes,  sta^  wild  boan,  flying  BquirrelB,  hares,  and 
pune.  The  lakes  and  rivers  produce  various  kinds  of  fish, 
tipecially  smelts,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  dried 
nd  exported.  The  minerals  are  iron-ore,  freestone,  lime, 
Qarl,  and  fullers'-earth. 

It  may  be  almost  said  that  there  are  no  manufactures : 
A  1808  there  was  not  one  of  any  kind ;  the  official  table 
sr  1828  mentions  thirty-nine,  of  which  only  four  were 
f  woollen  cloths,  one  of  earthenware,  one  of  glass,  one  of 
■ndles,  and  thirty-one  tanneries ;  in  1831  only  twenty- 
ight  are  enumerated,  and  these  had  altogether  but  182 
rorkmen. 

The  commerce  of  the  government  is  greatly  facilitated 
y  the  Duna,  by  which  all  its  surplus  produce  is  conveyed 
I  light  boats  to  Riga  and  Pemau;  hemp  is  sent  in 
ledges  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  dried  smelts  (called  snetki) 
1  Ine  neighbouring  governments.  Greater  facilities 
ave  been  given  to  commerce  bj*-  the  Berezina  canal,  which 
SBuects  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  principal  arti- 
lea  of  export  are  hemp,  dried  nsh,  eom,  flour,  bristles, 
ones,  square  timber,  masts,  linseed,  flax,  oxen,  wool, 
idea,  tallow,  houey,  and  wax. 

llie  population  is  probably  near  040,000,  but  authors 
lifer  very  oonsiderably  in  their  statemonts.  One  reason 
f  this  may  be  that  the  great  majoritj^  are  liusniaks.  who 
elong  eitner  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  United  Greek 
hurch,  and,  acknowledging  the  pope,  arc  not  noticed  in 
le  publications  of  the  Synod  of  the  orthodox  Russian 
hurch.  The  orthodox  Russians  are  few  in  number ;  the 
lergy  and  the  nobility  are  chiefly  Poles.  Next  to  the 
lusniaks,  the  I^ttonians  are  the  most  numerous;  the 
ews  are  about  15,0(N),  and  there  are  some  hundreds  of  gyp- 
ea  and  Germans.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  arch- 
ishop  of  Mohilew ;  they  have  sixty-three  pariiihes  and 
irtv  convents :  the  United  Greeks  are  under  the  bishop 
'  Polotzk,  and  have  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  churches 
id  thirty-three  convents.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  who  are 
most  art  Great  Russians,  have  sixty-Uve  parishes,  and  are 
ider  the  bishop  of  Mohilew.  The  Lithuaniann,  LcUo- 
ans.  and  Germans  are  mostly  Protestants.  Tlif  Jews 
kve  their  synagog\ies  and  schools. 

With  respect  to  education,  Schnitzler  saj's  he  cannot 
Vis  a  general  account  for  want  of  information  respecting 
e  schools  of  thti  Roman  (JuthoUo  cloigv,  and  also  of 
oae  of  the  Greek  clergy,  which  are  united  with  those  of ' 
e  whole  diocese  of  Mohilew  ;  but  he  gives  the  following 
ite  of  the  lay-schools  at  two  different  times: — 

Schoolf.       Mri>tvr.<t.  I'liiiiU.  Hit]*. 

1826  19  K.5  1110  of  whom     2:J 

1832  24  fU  1)71  „         130 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  government  had  at  that 
me  three  gymna&ia,  a  lyceum,  and  Hcven  private  esta- 
iahments,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  public  education 

not  neglected.  There  is  however  no  printing-office 
ccept  the  two  belonging  to  the  crown. 

M.  Krusenstern  says  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
jvemment  of  Vitepsk  was,  in  1824,  1133 ;  in  1X52,  971  ; 
id  in  1835,  1262. 

ViTBPSK,  the  capital  of  the  government,  to  which  it 
ivca  its  name,  i»  situated  on  the  Diina,  at  its  confluence 
ith  the  Viteba,  in  55*  6'  N.  lat.  and  »)"  5'  E.  lontr. 

The  name  of  Vitepsk  is  mentioned  by  Constantino  Por- 
hyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century,  thoujfh,  as  he  places 
le  city  on  the  Dnieper  instead  of  the  Diina,  he  s(;enis  to 
ivc  had  in  view  a  different  place  from  the  present  Vi- 
ipsk,  which  however  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
lat  time.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  antient  walls  and 
•wers.  It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Diina.  The  part 
1  the  left  bank  is  the  most  considerable :  beyond  the 
iteba  is  the  old  castle,  surrounded  with  a  very  lofty  nim- 
irt,  and  the  handsomest  buildings.  The  streets  are  on 
le  whole  narrow  and  irregular,  and  there  are  only  a  ft*w 
one  houses.  One  of  the  finest  edifices  is  the  conVcnt  of 
reek  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  There  ave  fourteen 
lurches;  eight  monasteries,  of  whidi  six  are  Roman 
itholic  and  two  Greek ;  and  two  nunneries.  Vitepsk 
LS  many  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  oq)han-asylum<),  and 
large  nazaar.  Of  the  four  manufactories  of  woollen- 
oth  mentioned  above,  three  are  in  this  city :  there  are 
vera)  tanneries,  but  no  nianuUu-toiies  of  any  importance. 
Imost  the  whole  '••jmmcrce  of  the  government  is  in  the 
mds  of  the  merchants  of  Vitepsk  :  it  is  chiefly  with  Riga, 


Memel.  Danzig,  and  St.  Petersburg ;  with  the  three  last 
places  by  means  of  the  Diina,  which  becomes  navigable 
at  Vitepsk. 

Welisch  (in  Polish,  fVielizu  a  town  with  GflOO  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  1000  are  Jewsi.  situated  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Diina,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
country.  Tlie  public  buildings  are  one  Roman  CathoHc 
and  eight  United  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a 
citadel. 

Polotzk  is  mentioned  in  the  antient  Scandinavian  tra- 
ditions anterior  to  Rurik,  who  sent  thither  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  to  govern  in  his  name.  Tlie  present  city 
IS  far  from  being  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel 
has  fallen  into  decay.  There  are  three  United  Greek 
churches,  two  Roman  Catholic  convents  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  one  United  and  one  Greek  convent,  one 
Lutheran  chapel,  a  synagogue,  and  an  hospital.  Tlie 
handsomest  building  lu  the  town  is  the  former  college  oi 
the  Jesuits,  with  a  beautiful  church.  Population  10,000. 
The  other  towns,  capitals  of  the  sevei-al  circles,  do  not 
require  any  particular  notice. 

(Schnitzler,  La  Riusitt,  la  Finlande,  fii  fa  Pohgne; 
Hassel,  Da*  Eumsche  Reich  in  Europa ;  Stein,  (Jeogr. 
lexicon  ;  Horsohelmann,  Uandhuch  der  UeographieJ) 

VITERBO  E  Cl'VITAVE'CCHlA,  DELEGAZKJ'NK 
pi,  a  province  of  the  Pajjal  State,  situated  l)etween  th« 
Tiber,  the  sea,  and  the  frontiers  of  Tiucany.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  comarca  or  administrative  province 
of  Rome,  which  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Ti!)er ;  on 
the  ejuit  partly  by  the  same  and  partly  by  the  province  ol 
Spoleto,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber ;  on  the  north  partly  by  the  province'of  Perugia,  from 
which  it  is  separatecf  by  the  river C'hiana,  and  partly  by  the 
Tuscan  province  of  Siena  ;  and  on  the  west  ])artly  by  the 
Tuscan  province  of  Grosseto  and  partly  hy  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  eastern  part  of  the  province  lies  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber ;  the  central  ])art  consists  of  the  basin  of 
the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  its  outlet  the  river  Marta ;  and  the 
western  part  consists  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Fiora, 
which,  after  rising  in  the  Tuscan  territory,  enters  the 
Papal  State,  and  atler  a  course  of  nearlv  5()  miles  enters 
the  sea  below  Montalto.  These  three  basins  or  valleys 
slope  southwards  towards  the  sea,  and  merge  in  the  un- 
healthy maritime  plain  of  the  Maremma,  which  extends 
along  the  sea-coast. 

The  ridge  called  Cimino,  the  antient  Ciminus,  of  volcanic 
formation,  runs  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  about  30 
miles,  from  Monte  Soriano,  north-ea.st  of  Viterbo,  which  is 
its  highest  summit,  beiuir  401K)  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
Monte  Virginio  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  and  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  The 
Ciminus  and  its  imper\'ious  forest  arrested  for  many  years 
the  progress  of  Roman  conquest  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Th(» 
Cimino,  which  is  still  a  well-wooded  and  pictures<pie  moun- 
tain, is  crossed  between  Ronciglione  and  Viterbo  by  the 
high  road  from  Rome  to  Florence.  A  succession  of  fower 
hills  encloses  the  lake  of  Bolsena  on  three  sides,  leaving; 
an  opening  to  the  southward,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Marta.  TBolskna,  Lago  in.]  On  the  south-east, 
between  the  lake  and  the  ridge  of  Cimino.  is  a  wide  i)lain, 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  which  i?  the  town  of  Viterbo. 

ViTKUuo,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  a  bishoj)"s  sei-, 
and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor,  i.«»  pleasant  ly 
situated  at  the  northern  base  of  the  ridge  of  M«)nte  (.-imino. 
which  is  here  vulgarly  called  Montagna  di  Viterbo,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Florence,  and  40  miles 
north-west  of  Rome.  Viterbo  lies  about  HK)0  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  large  though  not  very  ]>opuloKs  town,  i.-* 
enclosed  bv  walls  and  towers;  it  has  more  than  fiMv 
churches,  several  convents,  and  other  considemble  build- 
ings ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  adorned  with  haiul- 
somc  fountains.  The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  some  got)d 
paintings,  and  with  the  monuments  of  several  i)oim»s,  ^\Iio 
during  the  middle  ages  made  Viterbo  their  residence, 
iH'ing  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  factions  and  insurrections 
common  in  those  times.  The  episeoi)al  palace  annexed 
to  the  cathedral  is  of  the  thirteenth  eentury  :  it  contains 
the  g:reat  hall  where  the  conclave  was  held,  after  the  death 
of  Nicholas  III.,  a.d.  12H1,  wbieh  sat  for  many  months 
without  being  able  to  agree  about  the  election  of  a  new 
pope.  At  last  (Jharlesof  Anjoii,  king  of  Naples,  who  was 
also  senator  of  Rome,  and  who  wished  to  have  a  French 
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pope,  persuaded  the  people  and  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Viterbo  to  starve  out  the  cardinals,  and  even  to  take  away 
the  roof  of  the  building,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  hasten 
the  election,  vrhich  took  place  at  last  m  the  person  of 
Simon  de  Brie,  a  French  cardinal,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Martin  IV.  In  another  apartment  of  the  same  palace 
Pope  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  a  wall, 
A.D.  1277.     The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1,  Santa  Rosa,  where  the  body  of  the  saint  is  presented, 
dried  up  like  a  mummy,  llosa  was  a  young  female  en- 
thusiast of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was  set  up  as  a 
leader  of  the  Guelph  party  against  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
She  is  the  patroness  of  Viterbo,  and  a  yearly  festival  takes 
place  in  her  honour,  in  the  month  of  September,  when 
numbers  of  people  flock  to  Viterbo  to  visit  her  sanctuary. 

2,  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  la  Verity,  outside  of  the 
walls,  has  a  very  good  fresco  painting,  which  has  been  little 
noticed,  representing  the  *  Sposalizio,'  or  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Lorenzo  di  Giacomo  of  Viterbo,  a  pupil  of 
Masaccio :  he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  it  for  a  nuinber  of 
years,  and  to  have  introduced  in  it  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal contemporary  persons  of  Viterbo.  3,  S.  Angelo  in 
Spata  has  a  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  basso-rilievo,  and  a 
modem  inscription,  which  says  that  it  was  used  as  a  sepul- 
chral urn  for  the  fair  Giuliana,  an  historical  character  of 
the  twelfth  century,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  frequent  wars  in  those  ages  between  the  people 
of  Rome  and  those  of  Viterbo,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated. 

The  communal  or  town  palace,  begun  in  the  thirteenth 
cenlur)',  has  some  good  paintings  by  Romanelli  and 
Cavarozzi,  both  natives  of  Viterbo,  and  a  collection  of 
Etruscan  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  antiquities. 
The  old  palace  of  the  Farnese  family  is  now  a  foundling 
hospital. 

Viterbo  is,  after  Rome,  the  largest  town  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  Papal  State.  Its  population  is  about  13,00U. 
(Calindri,  Saggio  Statistico  detlo  Stato  Pontificio,)  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built,  or  rather  enclosed,  by  Desiderius, 
the  last  king  of  the  Longobards,  and  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  inhabitants  of  several  ruined  towns  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  governed  itself  for  a  long  time  during  ths 
middle  ages  as  a  free  municipality,  was  often  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was  obliged  at  last  to 
make  its  submission  about  the  year  1200,  and  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Romans  its  great  bell  and  the  iron  chain  which 
served  to  fasten  its  principal  gate.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  had  its  petty  native  tyrants,  first  of  the  family 
of  Gatti,  and  afterwards  of  the  family  of  Vico.  Giovanni 
Vico,  being  defeated  in  1354  by  Albornoz,  the  papal 
legate,    gave  up  Viterl>o  to  the  po])e,  and  was    made 

S)vomor  of  Corncto.  [Aluornoz,  Gil  Carrillo  ok.] 
uring  the  French  revolutionary  invasion  of  179S,  Viterbo 
revolted  against  the  invaders,  and  the  people  seized  a 
number  of  French  civil  and  military  officers,  who  were 
rescued  from  the  popular  fury  by  tne  exertions  of  the 
bishop  and  of  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  place. 

The  population  of  Viterbo  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
supported  chiefly  by  agriculture ;  wine  and  oil  are  the 
pnncipal  produce  of  the  country.  Tliere  are  however 
some  manufactures  of  common  woollens.  Many  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  local  nobility  reside  at  Viterbo. 

At  Bagnaia,  not  far  from  Viterbo,  is  the  Villa  Lante, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  family  of  that  name,  a  delightful 
residence,  with  ten'aces,  f;aruens,  and  waterfalls.  The 
palace  S.  Martino,  belonging  to  the  Doria  family,  in  the 
hame  neighbourhood,  was  once  the  residence  of  D.  Olimpia 
Maidalchini,  the  powcd\il  sister-in-law  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  Her  portrait  and  several  articles  of  her  toilette 
are  preserved  in  the  palace.  To  the  east  of  Bagnaia  is 
Soriano,  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  which  is  an 
estate  of  the  All)aai  family,  who  have  a  mansion  on  the 
summit  of  a  clilt*  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
range  nf  the  Cimino  and  the  valley  of  the  Hber.    In  the 

Slain  between  the  Cimino  and  the  Tiber,  and  not  far  from 
>rta,  the  antient  Horta,  now  a  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  is 
the  small  lake  of  Bassano  or  Bassanello,  the  antient 
Vadimonis,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Etruscans  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  306.  At  Orta  are  seen 
the  remains  of  a  fine  antient  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
the  people  call  Ponte  di  Augusto.  In  the  same  plain 
is  Vitorcliiano,  a  town  of  1400  inhabitants^  known  for 
jttf  haying  been  in  the  middle  ages  a  faithful  ally  of 


Rome  aj^ainst  the  people  of  Viterbo.  To  the  nortbnrf, 
on  a  ridge  of  calcareous  hills  which  interven««  fat- 
tween  the  lake  of  Bolsena  and  the  Tiber,  is  the  town  tf 
Bagnoria  ;  and  six  miles  farther  north,  on  a  steep  hill  a( 
volcanic  formation  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pagiia  vch 
the  Tiber,  is  the  town  of  Orvieto.  Ascendine  the  viikf 
of  the  Paglia,  to  the  westward  vie  find  the  tovn  of 
AcQUAPENbK?rrK  near  the  borders  oT  Tuscan\ . 

On  a  conical  hill  which  rises  to  the  soutn-etfrt  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  is  Montefiascone,  said  to  have  been  onn 
a  town  of  the  Falisci ;  it  is  now  a  bishopTs  see,  has  .loili 
inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  known  for  the  excellent  mmcA 
wine  which  is  made  in  its  territoiy.  Tlie  cathcdial  tf 
Montefiascone,  and  the  church  of  »in  Flaviano,  built  ic 
the  eleventh  century,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  iittir 
contains  the  sepulchre  of  John  de  Fiigirer,  a  Genu 
bishop,  who  died  in  this  place  from  having  drunk  too  and 
of  the  muscat  wine ;  so  at  least  6a3rs  the  local  traditks, 
supported  by  the  received  interpretation  of  his  epitaph. 

South  of  Viterbo,  and  on  the  nigh  road  to  Rome,  iiB«- 
ciglione,  built  on  a  bed  of  lava  at  the  southern  base  of  tk 
Cimino,  and  on  the  border  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Caa- 
pagna.  It  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  iron  and  dip- 
per works  and  paper-mills.  Near  Ronciglione,  in  i  ro- 
mantic valley  (once  a  crater)  of  tlie  Cimino,  is  the  pnetl; 
lake  of  Vico,  surrounded  by  thick  woods.  An  emuMrr. 
constructed  by  the  Farnese  dukes  of  Ca:»tro  and  Roooe- 
lione,  carries  oif  the  superabundant  water,  which,  flo«iat 
through  a  narrow  ravine,  sets  in  motion  a  nunit>er  of  ouik 
Farther  on,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cimino  ndii 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river  Marta,  is  tlie  ioui 
town  of  Bieda,  the  antient  Blera,  mentioned  in  the  hitforj 
of  the  incursions  of  the  Longobards  against  Hume.  Farther 
north,  and  on  the  same  ridge,  is  Vetndla,  a  town  of  sboi! 
3000  inhabitants.  On  the  opposite  or  southern  slope  d 
the  Cimino,  and  a  few  miles  from  Konciglione,  but  oss 
of  the  main  road,  is  the  decayed  town  of  Sutri,  wHh  aboA 
1500  inhabitants,  the  antient  Sutrium,  having  a  \u^ 
amphitheatre  cut  in  the  rock,  with  six  ranks  of  seatfk  ■ 
very  good  preservation,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  tfai 
Etruscans  previous  to  the  Roman  conquests.  There  ii 
also  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  like  those  of  Tarquinii.  Tk 
modem  town  of  Sutri  is  often  mentioned  in  tlie  histoiTci 
the  popes  during  the  middle  ages.  About  five  miles  ami 
of  Koneiglione  is  Caprarola,  a  town  of  3000  inhabitaatk 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  countir-residence  of  tk 
Farnese  family,  built  by  Vignola.  The  apartments » 
painted  with  historical  subjects  by  the  brothers  2uccaL 
Tlie  gardens,  laid  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cimino,  are  a 
the  Italian  architectural  style,  with  marble  terraces,  fli^ 
of  steps,  balustrades,  fountains  and  statues,  prosentinc  i 
grand  and  imposing  scene.  Caprarola  now  belongSLto  tk 
king  of  Naples  as  heir  of  the  Farnese. 

S^uth-east  of  Caprarola,  towards  the  Tiber,  is  Cin& 
Castellana,  a  bishop*s  see,  and  a  town  of  2ti00  inhabitasK 
in  a  strong  situation,  with  a  regular  fortress  built  ^ 
Julius  II.  A  viaduct  of  two  ranks  of  arches  carries  acros 
a  deep  ravine  the  high  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Nsr& 
Temi,  and  Spolcto,  which  was  made  by  Pius  VI.  The  u- 
tient  walls  of  Falerii  are  seen  in  good  preserv  ation  at  a 
short  distance  from  Civita  Castellana.  l^iey  are  made  a 
large  volcanic  stones  without  cement,  and  are  at>ove  thirty 
feet  high  in  some  parts.  The  place  is  a  desolate  wiUo 
ness,  and  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Faleri,  from  a  chui^ 
built  in  its  enclosure  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  but  whici 
has  been  long  since  in  ruins.  (Tournon,  Etudet  Stat*' 
tiquen  sar  Rome,)  South-east  of  Civita  Castellana  riMKB 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  the  insulated  umms- 
tain  of  Sanf  Oreste,  the  Soracte  of  the  antients«  2u00  fed 
hifh«  abrupt  and  naked.  Tlie  mountain  ia  of  the  taoM 
calcareous  stone  as  the  mountains  of  the  Sabiiium  on  tk 
opposite  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber.  In  antient  tines 
Soracte  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  Afterwanis  a 
Christian  monk  or  hermit  of  the  name  of  Orestes  wvnt  te 
reside  on  tlie  mountain,  where  he  built  a  convent,  aarf 
gave  it  his  name.  Carloman,  son  of  Charles  MarteL  aai 
elder  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  Charlemagne*s  father,  beine 
weary  of  the  world,  resigned  his  government  of  Austzafli 
about  A.D.  745,  went  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage,  aai 
lastly,  retired  to  the  convent  on  Mount  Soracte,  when  he 
died. 

A  fi'w  miles  south-west  of  Civita  Castel]ar«a,  on  the 
liigh  road  to  Rome,  is  the  small  town  of  Nepi,  the  antMift 
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, s.  Uiwa  at  llie  Etnunam,  oiiil  oflcrwanU  a.  Itomati 
:  Ja  Uw  laidlle  oqin  Ncpi  »«<  a  dmhy  heha^iog 
AloniM  iaanl;.  IttinowA  pooi  plaui-,  with  about 
AtiitanU. 

iun  of  ttlL'  I&lie  of  Bmcduio.  whicli  dUcb&^i!t  its 
In  llw  wu  lliravigh  1h«  nvtr  Arronr,  ia  iaclmiud  in 
UiUriw  of  \im  lumtasex  at  provicicu  of  1iom«. 
Awn,  Laoo  di,}  W«x1  of  llie  mk«  of  Bracciano  ia 
Mfiioh  ia  n  lower  proicclion  of  Die  Cimini),  i.nd 
hiofa  ii  lli«  luwn  or  U  Toli'tt.  witli  2200  iuiiabit- 
i  a.  cwna&Rlurc  of  alum,  wliicli  i»  exti-ftct^d  from 
^ibouTing  rocks.  A  few  milo»wt»t  of  I.n  Tolfti. 
Ipii-coaiil,  In  the  town  uf  Civitavkl'Cuu,  tbu  pria^ 
I  Qii^bt  My  tho  only  port  of  the  Pap&l  state  on  the 

ting  tbe  vowt  notthwanl  of  Civitavccchin,  vm  find 

lOn  the  river  Marta.  about  two  niilei  Uinfanl  froai 

tt-    Ite  bJKh  wivl]«,  towen,  and  «pirc«  eivc  thu  town 

ipo-iin^  apiwanncc,  but  ii  i*  deserted  during  Ihc  lum- 

.iunith§  on  account  of  the  malada.    iu  winter  it 

>.<  bctwi'cn  30IX)  and  -HXX)  iiihabiUnl)).    IIr  hrrilory 

ii'Lii  tJiundiuiue  of  aum,  piilnr,  ttnd  hemp,  and  nun)i>- 

b  of  cattle  ktii  in  the  wide  paitiiic-gwuiids.  Tlie 

(  cultivation  of  (hn  Im^c  noma  of  DiIb  reeioa  ia 

ulu  Oahi-auna  ui  Hod*.    Un  the  coont  auir 

,    •  ext«iiave  'aalint,'  oraalt-paiw.  in  "hiuh  waif 

,,  "of  gillRy-slaves  arc  employed.    Shultcr  in  «f- 

1  to  coaHliai;  vuxel*  by  a  uiole.  wluvb  i-nolcHws  a 

)f  BrtiflcieJ  luuiKWf  callul  Porto  Clamcntino-    About 

ila  inland  nurlh-niut  ol'  Corncto  i*  Ihf  town  of  To«- 

iBiOeu  the  tivtv  Marin,  witti  about  3000  inlinbilKnt*, 

iWhoia  1«ave  their  lions««  in  tba  *iiinm«r  months. 

nu  « luvm  of  nomi  impoiianov  in  llie  middle 

t  ti^ea  by  alorm  by  Lharles  VIII.  of  France, 

nriedlvtreAt  th)in  Naples,  A. D.  U%,  andniuplun- 

n  K  glen  nimr  Totciuiella.  are  mniiy  kepuk'hrci  cut 

K  but  Mitral)  doubts  Iheir  belonging  to  the  Klrui^ 

h    The  aotient  Tiiscaaia  wui  however  in  thit 

[ifaocd. 

aiQWto  are  the  ruin&  of  Tariiuinii.  one  of  Uie  prin- 
0*  of  Etnuia.  Its  interesting  lemaini,  u  well  as 
Tuhm  nc&r  Oanino.  of  Axia  near  Viterbo,  and  of 
mata  towns  with  which  tbo  country  waa  once 
V  noticed  under  Etrukia  and  Etriiican  Arcri- 
Abouteightniilcinorlh-nestof  CometoisMont- 
«  with  about  500  inhabitant!,  Mtualed  on  the 
iU6r  the  &ea.  in  a  pliiin  fertile  in  corn  and  paa- 
-  „!  fiocki  of  Merino  slieep  ^tate  here  in  tlic 
Tm  Hk-eoaat  b  lined  with  Uncli  forcibi  intcr- 
nanhv  pooU.    Numerous  lierUa  of  pig*  fei-d 

A  few  milea  north  of  Monlalto,  near  the 

fhe  Flora,  ia  the  site  of  tlie  ruint'd  townof  Ciutra. 

T  X.J    To  the  vtO.  of  Caatro  ia  the  village  of 

0,  R  Hef  of  Lnciano  Honanarte,  who  hiu  diwovcred 

miu  Elruaean  remaine  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'\dse  of  IiIIIb,  nhich  is  an  offset  of  the  Tuscan  group 

WMuatft  or  Santa  Fiora,  rises  on  the  eut  of  Mont- 

nmning  to  the  northward  dividea  Ihc  valley  of 

S  the  basin  of  the  lake  ofBoWna.    On  t  hoe 

(rilh  about  30O0  inhabilnnls  and  in  the 

. .  d  are  the  villngcji  of  Iichia  and  Forncte,  from 

r  vhich  the  princely  l^niily  which  was  once 

■'aff^tro  and  of  Pnrma  di-rived  its  nanic. 

plted  province  of  Vit«rbo  and  Civitavecchia  ii 

r  one  of  the  most    important  and   intcrealing 

iptti   state.     It   fnrnK'd  part  of  anticnt   Ktniria. 

Hddle  agea  it    furmeU    jiarl   of  (lie   exteniivc 

t  of  the   famous  Counter  Malihla.   who   be- 

.ittai  the  aec  at  Uonie,  and  it  vim  then  eallcd  by 

,  of  'P&trimooia  di  8iin  I'ietro.'    In  course  of 

■  divided  into  two  adminittiatirc  nronncea,  Vi- 

.  Qntavecehiii,  until  Pope  I.co  XII.,  trr  a  new 

an  nliieh  he  decreed  in  182<1.  nrtiled  the  two 

rovince,  adding  to  it  llie  small  di»lrict  of  Orvicto, 

V  Jbiincrly  included  in  thu  division  of  Umtiria. 

dpnvioce  of  Vilerbo  and  Civitaveccliia  uontains 

ia  wall«d  tonni.  and  73  *  terre,'  oi  totvns  haviug 

bI  eoiwoil,  bwidea  villagci  and  hnmleta.    llic 

lasnnuiled  lu  1K)3  to  1?7J)I9  Inhahilants. 

>a,8latiiitii:aiMlJlrilia;  Calindri,  Su^i'iVj  Sia- 

Eo  Statt  Piaaj/lna ;  Tunnion,  Ktudrt  Siiitinlimut 
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VITEXi  a  {jCBUB  of  plants  of  the  nnturol  Cimily  of  Vor 
lienncqiD,  which  ia  ao  named  from  the  suppieUi-w  uf  llui  i 
Iwlparthu  principal  apcciti^  wliich  ww  wdlkiiiiwntiitlii-  j 
antienta,  being  a  nalive  of  the  Mwth  of  Eurnpc ;  the  other  | 
iqweieaare  found  in  India  and  i<a  ialonda,  China,  and  a 
in  the  New  World.    Ibo  genua  ia  cliMnctcnaed  \if  baving  I 
a  short  campannlate  O-lopuied  caljic.  The  curaUa  i*  irrrgu- 
tm,  Kimcwhitt  labiate.  divitU-d  into  3  lobes.  Sinmem-l,  duly- 
uatnouB,  inveiled  into  the  carol.   O^arycupi.Tii'r.rouiuliiJi; 
tiy\9  the  length  of  the  slaiuena ;  two  pointed  and  div^rpng  J 
^ti^nuo*.    The  fruit  is  a  globular  beir^,  a  little  luml.  >ritFp.4 
its  base  cohered  h^  the  eiUyx.  and  diviiUd  into  four  oiiigle-  I 
U'eded   ceils.      t  ilfx  agiitu  cnstiu.   tbe    h)Dgr.at-kno«m   ( 
speciei,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Ua»  dijptaln  j 
leave*  of  5  or  7  nearly  entire  leaflets,  Mimulhing  reacni 
bling  thoan  of  the  hemp-plant,  and  ll  form*  a  ihrub  c 
about  12  feet  in  height.    Tile  fiowent  aie  ammgtd  ;n   l 
spiked  wboria,  and  have  an  agreeable  A'agrancfl.     Hie  j 
fruit  ia  globular,  ratbce  saialler  than  black  pejipcr,  wilh  an  | 
acrid  and  aromatic  toitc,  whonco  it  ia  called  p*itt  paivrr  I 
and  poivre  muvagi!  in  the  south  of  Ftoneu,    [t  wu*  well   } 
known  to  the  antienta,  and  furou  the  I^per  nffrcitih  of  ' 
some  Bulhoni.    In  India  fh«  fruits  of  Ihe  sui-oi«a  y.ln~  1 
fiKylla  and  Nfgundo,  which  arc  indigenou*  there,  linve  the  ] 
a«mc  properties  aauri bed  to  Ihem,  and  are  called /I//l/£unu', 
wild  peppor.      The  ontionta  c-omtidered  the  Vilex  anti- 
aphrouisiac,  inil  thu  herriea,  iVom  their  nnrm  anicDatic 
t««te,mu»t  beiMssessedratlierofatlniulaulpropettiea.  The 
leaves  of  tlic  Indian  t-pecitv  ore  mucilaginous  nnd  demol*    : 
crnt,  and  are  much  employed  oa  cAl^lumv  emollient  | 
foment  at  lona,  and  medicated  bat}i*.    The  leaven  of  Ilia    i 
European  apcelcs  miint  have  aimilar  properlieti,  uml  ^rv 
bnlily  gave  ongin  to  Die  idea  of  the  frails  being  Hmiliir  Iu  J 
effect.    They  were  strewed  npon  beda^  and  auppoaad  to  I 
jireserve  chiuititjr.    Some  of  the  ipcciea  which  attain  m 
aiderable  size  in  hot  conntriei.  ua  Vitex  allimrem  b„..    . 
V.  artiorea,  yield  valuable  limber;  that  of  the  Utter  U 
chooolale'Colotired  and  vciy  liurd.     The  aiitlior  of  lliii 
article  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think  that  the  Viljm 
ugnus  caatm  might  be  tlie  mustanl-tree  of  the  New  Tetta^ 
ment,  as  it  hu  acrid-taatcd  berries  with  email  eeeda,  ia    , 
called  wild-pepper,  and  gruvrs  to  the  height  of  1£  feet.   It    ' 
has  sometimes  been  conlbunded  witb  Ulioaguua  auguali- 
folia,  from  some  of  the  antie.nta  having  cnlleo  it  Els^ugnua. 

VITIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  tlie  natural  older 
Vitocea^.  It  possesses  the  followmg  charact<>tii : — CaJyx 
usually  5.|oothed  -,  petals  5,  cohnriiig  at  the  top,  luieoi- 
bling  a  calyplro.  separating  at  the  bsw  and  decidnniis ; 
5  iitamcna;  style  none;  berry  2-cellcd,  '1-seeded ;  cclia  ' 
and  sei'di  often  abortive.  Tlie  species  are  climbtns  slirabo. 
with  umplc  lohed,  eut  or  toothnl,  rurely  compound  IcaiVea. 
and  lliyrsoid  mcemcs  of  small  green isli -yellow  flawera. 
Dim,  in  tJie  '  Ganiener's  Dictionary,'  gives  descriptioila  wT 
fortv  ipecies  uf  the  genus  Vilis.  They  are  found  prinra- 
palCy  iu  Aula  and  America. 

The  best  known  of  the  aneciea  of  Vitis,  and  peiliaiia  one 
of  the  must  exlensivcly  cultivated  and  uwfnl  ofjnlanla,  la 
the  Vttix  vinjfira,  the  Common  Vine  or  Cmpe-Vine.  It 
is  diarocteriied  among  the  other  species  by  puw^uing 
lobed,  sinuotciy  tootlied.  mikcd  or  downy  leave*.  A  mul' 
tilude  of  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  recorded,  both 
rriiig  wild  and  resulting  from  its  Very  cxteaai»c  cul- 
tivation. 

Like  moat  extentuvely  cultivated  plonb,  it  iivecyiliiB- 
cult  to  ascertain  of  what  country  the  vine  ia  oHgiiMJly  a 
native.  It  i*  among  the  planln  of  wliich  we  haie  Tim 
enrlieitl  records  in  tlie  Books  of  Moaes,  atid  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  mode  use  of  in  the  same  manner  a> 
at  the  prvsent  day.  Although  Ihe  vine  i*  found  in  many 
places  wild,  it  may  aljll  he  doubted  whether  it  ia  indigc- 
i  there,  on  account  of  its  l>oquent  culllvation.  ITiere 
be  little  doubt  of  its  being  Inly  indig«noin  in  the 
Eiut,  ill  the  district  between  tbe  Bleak  and  (Juspian  aeoa. 
In  the  fonwis  of  Mingrelia  and  Irairetia  It  flourialica  in  all 
its  magnificence,  climbing  to  Ihe  tops  of  the  hii^liest  treca, 
and  bearing  buuclles  uf  friiit  of  delicious  flavour.  ]n  these 
di*lricta  no  cultivation  of  the  vine  exists,  and  the  inhabit- 
aiJ*  Kcldum  linrvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  ia  pro- 
duced. It  ia  not  probable  that  Iheao  vine*  are  lh»  renutioa 
of  former  vineyard*,  as  plflnf*  motfly  degenoratn  qhen 
they  bccomr  wild  nricr  cultlvatiun,  wtuch  ia  not  at  all  the 
coae  wilh  tlicae  gruiie-vines.  II  la  probable  that  the  wiid 
vinea  foand  fUong  tnc  boiticnof  tbe  Ca*pianSea.throuKh 
Vol..  3CXV1.-3  V 
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out  Persia,  in  the  north  of  China,  and  in  the  Dcccan  and 
Cashmere,  are  all  indigenous,  although  the  pknt  is  culti- 
vated in  these  districts.  In  many  spots  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  and  Italy,  the  vine  is  found  wild,  but  the 
fruit  is  very  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  in  any  parts  of 
Europe.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  Greece  ;  it  was  evidently  cultivated  there  before 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  later  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  and  the 'Romans  probably  spread  it 
through  the  nortu  of  Europe,  and  introduced  it  into 
Great  Britain.  Bede,  writing  in  731,  says  there  are  vine- 
yards growing  in  several  places.  These  vineyards  in  Great 
l)ritain  were  generally  connected  with  monasteries,  as  the 
inhabitant:}  of  those  places  paid  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  When  monastic  institutions  were 
abolished,  vineyards  very  generally  disappeared  in  this 
country,  probably  both  on  account  of  their  being  no  monks 
to  attend  to  them,  and  better  wine  being  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  other  countries.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  re-introduction  of  vineyards  into  Great  Britain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  grapes  could  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  ripeness  in  this 
country;  but  our  clouded  skies  and  high  latitude  must 
prevent  the  production  of  fruit  in  this  countiy-  equal  to 
that  of  the  lower  latitudes  and  under  the  brighter  skies  of 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  extends  from  near  55**  north 
latitude  to  the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes  it  only  ex- 
tends as  far  south  as  40".  It  is  cultivated  Jit  various 
elevations.  In  middle  Germany  it  ceases  from  about  KMK) 
to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps  it  reaches  2000  feet;  in  the  Apennines  and 
Sicily  5000  feet ;  and  on  the  Hiniala}  a  as  high  as  10,(HH) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  point  of  the  greatot 
importance  in  the  ripening  of  the  frnit  of  the  vine  is  the 
length  of  the  summer.  Thus,  although  the  maxinuim  of 
summer  heat  is  as  great  at  Moscow  as  in  Paris,  yet  the 
vine  will  not  ripen  its  fniit  in  the  former  place,  and  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  althousjh  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are  as  great  as  that  of  Paris,  the 
months  of  August  and  September  are  seveml  degrees 
below.  Nor  will  the  mean  temperature  serve  as  a  rule  to 
indicate  where  the  vine  maybe  cultivated.  England  has  a 
mean  temperature  as  high  as  many  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection  :  but 
it  will  be  found  that  althouirh  England  is  warmer  than 
these  countries  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  so  warm  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  at  which  time  the  vine  is  ripen- 
ing its  fruit.  Tlie  vine  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  cultivated  in  some  districts  close  to  the  equator.  It  will 
not  however  bear  heat  combined  with  moisture,  and  the 
fruit  in  European  countries  is  never  so  good  in  wet  seasons. 
Tliis  then  will  account  for  the  different  points  of  latitude 
at  which  the  vine  ceases  to  be  cultivated  in  Europe.  In 
Fi-ance  it  extends  as  far  as  40"  N.  lat.,  on  the  western  bor- 
ders of  the  Seine.  In  England,  although  much  cultivated, 
the  fruit  seldom  ripens  pn)perly  in  the  open  air.  At  Ber- 
lin, in  53"^  X.  lat.,  the  fruit  is  poor.  Knuirsberg  has  a 
north  latitude  of  5i**  42',  and  is  the  extremest  point  at 
which  tlie  vine  can  ripen  fruit.  On  the  Rhine  its  cultiva- 
tion extends  down  to  Colosjne  and  even  Diisseldorl*. 
Throuirhout  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe  to  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Black  and  Ca.spian 
seas,  in  Astrachan,  in  the  north  of  China,  in  Hindohtan, 
throughout  Persia,  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Syria,  Lower  Egypt,  Abyssiuia,  and  in  Barbar}',  the  vine  is 
cuhivated.  lu  the  New  World,  both  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  vine  flourishes.  In  South  America  it  is  eul- 
livatcd,  and  used  for  making  brandy  and  wine  at  Guya- 
quil,  Pisco,  in  the  northeni  pro\inces  of  Chili,  at  Valpa- 
raiso, and  is  found  at  Valdivia,  in  the  40th  degree  S.  lat. 
On  tlie  other  side  of  the  continent,  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  In 
North  America  its  culture  is  known  to  extend  as  far  as 
37*  N.  lat..  on  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  noiih-west  coast  as 
far  as  St.  Francesco,  in  38*  N.  lat.  The  vine  is  also  gix)w- 
ing  now  in  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland,  and 
has  bet'n  introduced  from  America  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  j 
leveral  way*.  Its  agreeable  sweet  acid  flavour  when  ripe  | 
tau  Blwayi  rendered  it  a  ver>'  desirable  food  \vhen  fresn.  ' 


The  antienli  also,  there  can  be  little  doabt,  were  n 
habit  of  drinking  the  expressed  juice  of  the  mpe  I 
fermentation.  Grapes  ai  e  also  dried  and  used  undc 
name  of  raisins.  The  drying  b  generally  effectc 
cutting  half  through  the  fmit-stalk  whilst  ther  m 
pended  on  the  tree.  Grapes  thus  dried  are  called  Mu 
raisins,  and  are  principally  brought  from  Spain  aa 
Ixsvant.  Tliero  is  another  dried  grape  used  much  ii 
country,  called  currants,  or  Corinths,  but  which  an 
diflerent  things  from  the  common  currant  of  our  gu 
and  are  the  produce  of  a  vine  which  jgrows  in  Zutt 
Cephalonia.  Raisins  and  currants  contain  less  watei 
fresh  giapes,  and  when  eaten  alone  they  are  liable  tc 
duce  indigestion.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  en 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine.  [Wink.]  Inanu 
state  the  juice  of  the  grape  contains  malic,  citric,  an 
taiie  acids,  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  sulphates  of  potas! 
lime,  with  other  inorganic  salts  in  les8  propoilion,  a 
tannin,  and  extractive  matter.  As  the  fruit  ripens 
makes  its  appearance,  and  grape-sugar  is  formed  a 
expense  probably  of  the  citric  and  tartaric  acids.  ^ 
ripe  the  principal  ingredients  are  sugar,  gum,  maKc 
and  bi-tartrate  of  potash. 

With  its  extensive  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  won 
at  that  a  great  number  of  varieties  should  be  desc 
The  lists  from  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent  and  fro 
forcing-houses  of  England  give  several  hundreds.  Ir 
of  them  the  principal  dift'erence  consists  in  the  fon 
colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  shape  and  clothing  ( 
leaves.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  some  ca.«ae«,  tha 
lessor  Link  of  Berlin  is  of  opinion  that  all  our  cult; 
gi-apes  are  the  products  of  the  hybridization  of  * 
species.  Independent  however  of  kv\y  extern  ally  dif 
clinracters,  there  is  great  vaiiety  observed  in  "the 
which  they  produce,  which  depend  on  causes  that 
hitherto  escaped  obser>'ation.  Tliere  are  instances  • 
same  variety  of  vine  being  planted  on  the  side  of  a  I 
mountain,  and  the  wine  which  is  the  protluco  of  the  i 
from  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain  will  differ 
tiallv  from  the  wine  which  is  the  produce  of  the  gra 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain.  The  wines  known  I 
names  of  Johannisberg  and  Rudescheimer  in  Gcnnai 
the  produce  of  vines  growing  close  tocrethor,  and  resen 
each  other  in  external  characters.  The  vineyards  al» 
produce  the  Leistenwein,  Wiirzberger,  and  'Steinwei 
very  near  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  this  dift 
is  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  clns.sify  the  va: 
of  the  grape-vine,  but  not  with  much  success.  In  C3 
the  English  and  French  catalogues  the  shape  and  \ 
of  the  fruit  alone  have  bein  taken  into  consider 
Tlius  iu  Ilervey's  catalogue  of  the  Luxembourg  colic 
which  was  published  in  1W)2,  there  are  2(i7  sorts  ni 
of  which  ,'T7  were  vines  with  black  oval  fruits*,  98 
black  round  fruits,  -14  with  white  oval  fruit.s,  73 
white  round  fruits,  .5  with  grey  or  violet  oval  fnii' 
with  grey  or  violet  round  fruits.  Don  do  KoxasClei 
v  Rubio,  librarian  to  the  Roval  Botanic  Garden  atM 
has  published  an  arranireineut  of  Spanish  vines,  whid 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  stnicturc  of  the  li 
branches,  8cc.  He  di\idos  the  whole  into  two  sed 
the  one  with  toinentose  li'aves,  the  other  with  pile 
nearly  smooth  leaves.  As  this  is  perhaps  the  best  arr 
ment  hitherto  published,  and  proceeds  on  the  princ; 
a  natural  classification,  we  shall  e:ive  here  the  pri? 
subdivisions,  not  givins:  the  names  of  the  \inos,  as  th< 
probably  little  known  or  cultivated  in  this  countn-. 

Section  I.     Leaves  tomentose. 

Tribe  1.  Foienscs.  Branches  prostrate,  long,  ani 
der;  leaves  palmate,  with  the  recesses  cordate  or 
cordate ;  hemes  round,  firm,  sweet,  and  early. 

Tribe  2.  Fissiles.  Branches  prostrate,  lon'sj,  and  to; 
leaves  palmate,  with  cordate  ivccs.ses ;  berries  l)!ack, 
and  sweetish. 

Tribe  3.  Pensiles.  Branches  firm,  white,  with  !or 
temodes;  leaves  lobed  or  jialniate :  bcnies  firm 
sapid. 

Tribe  4.  Duracinoc.  Branches  rather  erect,  bri 
peduncles  woody ;  berries  crowded,  firm,  with  veiy ' 
skin. 

Trihe  5.  Ilelvolx.  Branches  tender;  leaves  I: 
roundish,  nearly  entire  or  a  little  toothed,  scft;  \x 
large,  round,  very  soft,  and  sapid. 
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KliD  fl.    Oawaln.    Bnoohn  prostnUL>.  Ions.  It^iuli^r : 

9  mimII.  iUik-Bnn:o ;    ravunui  rsUicr    cyliDilimiil ; 

m  crowilfJ.  »oH. 

ibon  II.  _  LiuivtK  piJoM)  OT  DD)u')/  smuotb. 

b>  7.    XiruL-nuiiK.    Brntiuho  nrvct  Knil  hariionlol ; 

I  uiilitl^  *lnuit1«il,  i(reK!il^-,v<dla«i,  mlluer  |iiltiw) ; 

»  KiUur  cmwdu),  raidiflv-^itL-J,  whili^. 

b«  H.    Flavunle*.    Dmiiclu's  firm  iind  britUn ;  Itavt'x 

nul) ;  l)erri«it  crowLli^il.  miJdJu-nited.  nmndtali. 

Jic  9.    Prnatmt.ia.    Draucliet  pro»tntt«,  very  tcniiur ; 

>  ydlottUb ;  berrlea  Wgi;,  ngtt. 

*      *"      Oiycai'iMu.      LeavrB  ilt-ep-irrccn ;    Wmi;* 

fOfna  »aa  Iotkv,  ohloog,  nui«r  acid. 

I   II.      I'tiTKUtiuiit'.      I!r.ini:liRi    urodi'iile ;    Ii-avci 

bf  dlDw ;  UviTiM  ntLur  cmwded,  ruuiul,  Griu,  aiui 

>  12.    Bunasli.     Utmira  \nrge,  ovBtcly  cunickl. 
13.    Oleasinea).      Ltuvua  dvup  gr«en;    bcrriv* 
and  lu^e,  Moitif,  tltm,  au^Iete,  or  vwy 

I>fti-lyli(lui.    Ur&udieii  prontmte;  bvrrten  ub- 
fijm,  uul  >wuet. 

IlK  IS.  Ajiionu.  Donim  muiliy. 
ItonUM'liesculUvsteil  in  bi]ttiuu««i>  in  Gn-ftt  BriUin, 
iffuw  orbctwron  tw(i  and  lbr«e  hunibvd  bave  beea 
&d.  Allbougb  unr  climale  ilnn  not  permit  or  tbe 
alUiuioK  it>  greatest  i>(;rf«utioEi  in  llie  open  tur,  j-et 
«.__-._  ■  ^  gf  cufijvstinif  ii;rapes  by  heal  Otv&t 
WDMibly  pruditccx  liiv  mo*t  tlvliciiiu*  grupv*  in  llie 
fOut  svKQ  in  tlie  upcn  ait  iu  Um  tuiulliera  cuuuliiv 
",  if  proper  ciav  u  talii.>n,  "vty  gogd  fruit  may 
;  und  althontfh  not  m>  deliciam  for  catinit  lu 
wd  b^  IWcini;.  )|«{  in  nil  wttMiuA  »  v«ry  «fttab]v 
ijr  ba  obtained,  aiid  in  warm  dry  wftstnut  a  very  de- 
one.  But  were  thi:  nrt  of  uiiiv-tnnlcinfr  lu.'ttt.'r 
mi  in  llii*  couulry.  viiwa  tbiui  ktowq  luiKht  be 
ribt*  purpoM.  MkVIJodi  uy»: — *  ChcoHcal  ex- 
dn  haft  prurod  Ihnt  tilt  younn  iltoota.  the  btjidriJa, 
IwvM  of  tb«  vine,  jipwvn  prupediun  oiid  conlnin 
•uctly  liniilAr  to  Uie  crude  I'lult.  It  waa  uo 
ooncluMoii  that  tbay  mit()it  oqunlly  tw  uirtid  for 
(|»M  iif  tuukiiig  iviuii^  tCspi'nmeutii  wore  acvord- 
nOilulfid  io  Fnuiw  tot  thie  jxi^mmo,  and  tbey  lutve 
■peatad  luwcMilhnieooH.  From  vins-lcavn.n'aler, 
Igtr.  ninM  liuve  Le«a  Itnu  pioduc«d  in  tio  rwpcut 
ir  0nm  the  produce  of  the  ioimalim  fruit,  aod  con- 
\ur  KacmblinK  witua  a!  foivign  tcnvulu'  l(  th« 
m  at  m^tiK  wine  wan  guuerally' followed,  Hurt 
nand*  uid  torn  of  thoiiMuitlt  of  »qiiai«  feel  of  walla 
in  Ibe  culluco  and  houws  in  th«  loulbcrn  firo- 
cAEulnnd  uuwbiub  Ibe  vice  might  bemuwcHltilly 
ilad.  The  ifTcai  drawback  that  ban  hilherto  vxialuil 
IttorMMcd  (TultivAliun  of  the  vine  in  Ibe  open  air  in 
intjy  ban  bk'vn  iftnorauce  of  the  iiroper  niad«  ul' 


1  epoii  waJli>,  Uie  following  acate  of  tbu 
g  of  icMpea  whicli  any  vino  can  jM^eclly 
^.^.Ottlan  lo  Uiv  circiunfercntM:  uf  ib  •tcm, 
■  ttbova  ihe  ground :— 


1 


tinL 


inif  nd«d  by  Sir.  Hoara  fur 

»xc  thn  riillowtns: — 1,  Rlnck 

2,  Blnil  Prioue ;   3,  £:tj)«rion«  ;   4.   BJack 

a.  .Millcra  Burcundy;  0.  a«j<t  Grap*';  7, 

;  Fhralipuu) ;  8.  GrixtlyTrontitcntic ;  9,  White  Fron. 
t;  in,  nlute  MiiM:adi»(-:  II,  Maliutey  Aftuciwlinv : 
'hKc  Siri^nlnalvr ;  1^  ICnrly  Black  .luly.  Thcw  iMrl« 
WB  almuBl  tnttj  vaiialiun  in  flatuur.  cxilour,  and 
it  baiTf  Itutt  i-jin  br  jianlivlly  ripvued  in  ttui  cpeu 

|tn>Dn  mu>t]y  iu  houaea,  tbe  mcnt  ettcrmcil 
__  tilii^  IT*!'''*  "'■ — ^^'  Dawaacua,  Hie  Black 
Muaoai,  w  Fuiplc  CoustAotiA,  uul  tbe  Black 


iTJEK 


Mum  ...         ■ 

all    ci-""l.      or  l„Ti(-  »hitf   i:rapi-->  ll>f    WlulP   fe.,l.,.,-.,  It,, 

Whito  Muivai,  and  the  Morillon,  «c  genuine  Tokay,  nn 
enter raed  hii[bly. 

Sume  uf  tnr  specie*  of  V'tti*  have  brrn  introdueed  inlo 
aurstinibbcrie«andeanlenftaaOriianii.-nlalclimber>:anda>r 
t)u>  pnriioav  the  followinK  siv  rvcoainitnded,  hy  Luudon, 
in  Ihe  ■  Arboretviin  Uritnnrii  iitn  ;'— 

I'./^rvxcu,  the  WildViufcor  Fhx  Grape,  ha*  htaH- 
iJiupcd  lenTex,  mthur  34obcd.  acutiily  toothed  bcii«alb; 
the  pcduncitu  tomealuac  and  ratlinr  nuly.  It  i*  a  iialttn 
of  A.mprie.a,  and  it  cuUivtOsd  there  In  vin«yardi,  nml  i« 
naid  to  mnke  a  very  plrainnt  tninn.  Thurv  onitwii  varleuct, 
one  with  wJuIe  and  tlie  other  Willi  led  berrici.  It  no*™ 
til  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  vlntr.  Wlirn  enl- 
tivated  the  bnrriMbavv  a  pleawuit  flavour,  but  ore  rtnich 
and  acid  when  wild.  The  w  hut  a  plant  tuuafoiy  antell,' 
hence  its  namio. 

}'.  cordifolui,  Hoftrt-Ienved  V)nc,oc  Chii.'lien  Grape. hoa 
hGfut.«bai>Ml  lenvea,  aeuuUnate,  touHied  in  tbt  mods  nl 
ineJt!ion«,  smooth  on  both  mrt^^es ;  nuurme*  luo*chr  tnany^ 
flowered :  bvrrio*  ainall.  erraniiih.  rmen«d  lat«.  A  unlive 
of  Noftli  Anie[i(»  from  Caaada  to  FbuidB,  on  th«  bordan 
uf  riven  and  in  woods,  where  it  iecA1lcdWiate^g^^l;,  from 
the  lute  ptniod  at  whidi  it  ripens  its  IVDit. 

F.  riparia.  )Uver<»idtj  or  Sweet-acentad  Vinr,  ha*  heort- 
ahapcd  icavw.  thallowly  8-(Jert.  tootlied  In  the  mode  of 
ineiuuiu  and  UQcqually ;  the  foolatalk  and  thp  niartclu  of 
the  nerves  pubescent.  Thin  is  also  a  native  of  Norih 
Ameiico,  on  the  f;ravelly  shor««  of  i>tands  and  Inmki  of 
riven,  and  waj  found  by  Ur.  Itichnrdaon  at.  tliv  siwlh  end 
of  F^ke  Wiiiip«g.  Il  extend*  I'roiu  Pamuvlvaiiia  to  the 
Carohnu.  It  is  worthy  of  cullivntino  on  oeeou'il  uf  il« 
flowers,  which  have  an  eiu]ut^t«ly  sweat  amuU  rvsenibling 
mi^ouetle. 

V.  Carihtta,  the  Carib  Vine,  has  bearl-aliaped  acnnri- 
Dat«  loaves,  toothed  with  orjitn  and  ralhsr  pivjectinc  leelli, 
rather  glabroti*  above,  louientosc  bencntii,  pcdun^M  lo- 
mcntow  ;  floweia  stnall  and  whil« ;  bemeasmall  bruwniah' 
i:reen,  watery  and  acid,  but  eatable,  It  is  a  native  of 
.lanialca.  Tlie  fruil,  acoordinK  to  Sloane.  u>  about  the  nrc 
of  currant*,  of  a  red  coloxu,  ana  agreeably  acid,  as  well  as 
aitiintrent.  They  would  probably  make  a  gaud  lod  wine. 
U'hea  il  i^row*  luxuriviUy  II  is  to  Aill  of  Juiue  that  a  pieee 


olU-n  recouriM;  tu  it  an  a  aieaiia  of  supplying  drink.  Il  k 
cal]«tl  in  Jai»aicB  Watec-vine.  Several  otJier  apccie*  of 
Vili*  have  Wen  iiilroduced  at  variuna  time*,  etfwdally  of 
tluMC  I'njiu  Iiidui,  of  whieJi  Waltich  eniinieimtw  fifty,  bu( 
none  of  them  have  presenlod  any  eatraordLmuy  fccflOr 
meriibitions. 
[Ojwj'e-ViwB;  Vcnbyakh;  lUinns;  Wink.] 
tCyelopmdia  i^  Plants;  Iliscbaft',  Lfhrliuch  Air  Bola- 
tiik  i  Loudon.  Arb.  el  Fml.  Brit. ;  Bunielt,  fJtUlinea  <ff 
BotJiiffi  Uoite.  Pr:u-lioii  Trealin  on  ilif  llmi  Mpyeo, 
Gtonraphiii  dw  PJlanzen ;  Don,  (iardf-rter't  Dicitott- 
am.) 

VITO'RIA,  a  city  which  dciive*  it«  chief  iulcreat  liir 
Kncliibmen  Irum  tliu  victory  gained  by  tlie  Duke  uf 
Wellington,  in  ila  vicinity,  over  tha  Freneh  army.  I( 
is  tbe  capital  of  the  niovinee  uf  Alava  under  tlie  muft 
recent  const itutional  divisiou  of  Spain.  It  ia  36  milck 
south-soutb-eMl  Ihini  llilliao.  and  Isfl  miles  north-north- 
.'ast  from  Madrid  nn  the  rund  from  that  ca^ilal  lo  Bav- 
lUDe.  Vitoria  ia  built  on  an  eminence  which  overlooHi, 
in  extensive  plun  to  the  noilb.  The  climate  i*  aicrecabfe 
n  Niinimcr,  but  very  void  in  winter.  Tlie  Irosl*  and  miow 
however  ore  of  brief  ooiilioiMuire.  With  iionw  rxccpljpna 
tbe  alrvetiiaic  rrjcular,  well  buiil,  and  kept  elitan.  Th« 
principal  »<jiare  has  alone  houws  of  couwdemblD  ordis- 


if  the  wiuans  and  a  market  in  held  in  tite  open  apMfc 
Aniotig  Ihe  morw  rainatkuble  tjuilili[ig»  are— the  Hall  of 
tlic  Biu^yon  Society ;  tlie  Oijihan  Iloanilol ;  the  Reneml 
IliHiiital ;  oue  c^ollegiale  and  i'uur  paruehial  ehurehe*  ;  tix 
cliHpels  ;  three  convents  lor  inoaks.  and  two  fur  nun*;  a 
icboal  of  dudgn ;  &  library ;  and  a  iiHiacDuici»ilMnHic<i 
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number  of  Roman  antiauities.  The  manufactures  of 
Viloria  are — ^leatlier ;  candles ;  chairs  of  reeds,  \>1iich  have 
a  reputation  throughout  Spain ;  household  furniture ; 
copper  vessels  for  culinary  uses ;  pott c it  ;  table-linen,  &c. 
Trade  is  carried  on  with  Navarre,  Olcl  Castile  ''of  which 
Vitoria  is  one  of  the  principal  depots),  and  the  ports  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  in  bar  and  manufactured  iron, 
chocolate,  sweetmeats,  wool,  clotlis,  silks,  shoes,  and  hats. 
The  population  in  IHiW  amounted  to  12,000.  The  town  is 
veiy  old,  and  local  tradition  assigpos  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Sancho  the  Wise  built  a  castle,  and  surrounded  the 
town  with  walls,  part  of  which  are  still  standing.  In  1431 
John  II.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  title  was 
confirmed  in  1470  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  The  French 
occupied  it  from  1808  till  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813. 
( Diction naire  Giogrnph ique.) 

VITRE'.       [IlLK    KT  VlLAINE.] 

VITRI FICATION.     [Glass.] 

VITRIFIED  FORTS  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to 
certain  remarkable  stone  enclosures  existing  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  last  century, 
who  had  examined  some  of  them  while  conducting  certain 
mining  opeititions  in  the  Highlands  under  the  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Annexed  (or  forfeited)  Estates  in  1773,  and 
who,  in  1777,  published  a  disciuiMtion  about  them  under 
the  title  of  *  An  Account  of  some  remarkable  antient 
Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the  Highlands  and  Northern 
Parts  of  Scotland  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  [13^  to  G.  C.  M. 
Ksi].,'  8vo.  Edinburgh.  Williams  gave  these  piles  the  name 
of  vitrified  forts,  unhesitatingly  assuming  tliat  they  were 
artificial  stnictures.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  iCames,  prefixed 
to  his  pamphlet,  and  dated  10th  March,  1777,  lie  says, 

*  About  a  year  ago,  a  copy  of  my  paper  concerning  the 
vitrified  forts  was  sent  to  London  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
booksellers;  but  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fiction.'  Karnes 
writes  in  answer,  *  This  discovery  of  yours  will  serve  to 
detect  an  error  that  several  ingenious  naturalists  have 
fallen  into,  of  burning  mountains  formerly  in  Scotland — 
verified,  say  they,  by  the  burnt  remains  still  to  be  traced. 
I  suspect  tnat  these  remains  arc  no  other  than  the  d^>bris  of 
the  vitrified  forts  you  mention.*  Nevertheless  this  idea, 
that  the  so-called  forts  were  of  volcanic  origin,  was  soon 
after  started  anew  by  Pennant,  who  had  seen  one  of  them, 
and  was  taken  up  by  other  speculators ;  in  particular  it 
was  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  Honourable  Daines 
Bai-rington  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety in  1781,  and  publishod  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 

*  ArchaBologia '  the  following  year.  Hut  this  notion  may 
be  said  to  be  now  given  up  on  all  hands.  The  subject 
has  also  been  discussed  by  Dr.  James  Andei-son,  in  the 
filth  and  sixth  volumes  of"  the  *  Archii'ologia,'  and  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  periodical  publication  called  the  *  Bee  ;* 
by  Mr.  Fi*aser  Tytler  (afterwards  Loid  Woodhouselee)  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scotland  ;'  by  various  writers  in  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's '  StatiMical  Account  of  Scotland ;'  by  Dr.  John 
M'Culloch  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,'  and  in  his  *  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  ;'  by  Dr.  Hibbert  in  various 
papei-s  read  before  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antifjuaries  in 
1S31,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  *  Trans- 
actions :'  by  Dr.  Robert  Jainieson  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society ;' 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pyprlia;*  ami  by  the  writer  of  a  lorn?  article  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  signed  R.  R.  R. 

The  original  description  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
vitritied  forts  given  by  Williams  has  not  been  coned ed 
or  contradicted  in  any  material  point  by  subsequent  ob- 
servers. And  his  views  were  supported  at  the  time,  on 
chemical  and  other  considenitions,  by  Dr.  Black,  and  also 
by  James  Watt,  who  ..apparently  before  the  subject  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Williams  i  had  personally  and 
carefully  examined  the  same  fort  (that  on  the  hill  of  Craig 
Phaidrick,  or  Craig  Patrick,  near  Inverness')  which  Pennant 
had  ha.sti1y  in.spi'cud.  A  description  of  tliis  foit  by  Watt 
and  a  letter  from  Black  are  subjoined  to  WilliainsV  account. 

Every  vitrified  foil  Williams  had  seen  was  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  small  hill,  overlooking  and  comniandhig  a 
•urrouuding  valley  or  plain,  always  having  al  the  summit  a 


level  area  of  greater  or  leas  extent,  and  for  the  mai. 

inaccessible  or  very  steep,  at  least  on  one  side.    Indec 

asserts  that  the  hills  are  alwa^-s  difficult  of  aoccai,  u 

in  one  place,  which  has  everywhere  been  strens:theiM 

additional  works,  of  which  he  gives  a  description.    1 

is  called  the  fort  consists  of  a  wall  enclosing  the 

summit,  generally,  in  part  at  least,  rectilineal  and  w 

gular,  but  sometimes  having  one  or  more  of  the 

curved  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  area.     Exterior  to  tj 

sometimes  a  second  circumvallation,  which  in  torn 

stances  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  the  first,  in  o 

is  removed  from  it  to  a  considerable  distance :  but 

outer  enclosure  is  merely  constructed  of  loose  blocl 

stone ;  it  is  the  inner  wall  only  which  is  entirely  or 

tially  vitrified.    Williams's  account  is  that  the  mat< 

have  been  *  run  and  compacted  together  by  the  fon 

fire  ;  and  that  so  effectually  that  most  of  the  stonn 

been  melted  down  ;  and  any  part  of  the  stones  not 

run  to  gls^  has  been  entirely  enveloped  by  the  viti 

matter;  and  in  some  places  the  vilnfication  has  be 

complete,  that  the  ruins  appear  now  like  vast  ma* 

fmgments  of  coarse  glass  or  slags.'    Generally  howe 

would  appear  that  the  vitrification  is  not  so  complete  i 

description  would  seem  to  imply,  though  it  may  be 

ciently  applicable  to  the  more  perfect  specimens :  in 

cases  the  nre  has  only  given  the  wall  a  coating  of  gla 

some,  only  one  side  of  the  wall  is  vitrified.     The 

appear  to  be,  in  almost  all  the  forts  that  have  been 

mined,   partially  thrown  down ;    in  some,  '  the  vil 

ruins,'  Williams  states,  *  are  nearly  all  grown  ovei 

heath  and  grass,  and  often  appear  at  first  sight  111 

ruins  of  some  earth  or  sod  buildings  :'  from  the  ins* 

in  which  the  structure  seems  to  be  most  entire,  it  n 

conjectured  tliat  its  original  height  was  commonly 

twelve  feet. 

About  fii^y  of  these  vitrified  forts  in  all  have 
found,  dispereed  over  the  shires  of  Inverness  in 
they  are  most  numerous),  Ross,  Cromarty,  Banff, ! 
Argyle,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Farfar,  Kincaixline,  and 
Two  or  three  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  so 
counties  of  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Berwick. 
most  celebrated  are  that  on  the  hill  of  Knockfai 
Knockfarril  na  Phian,  that  is,  the  Place  of  ¥\m 
Knockfarril,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vallov  of  Strath 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Dingwall  ia  koss->hire 
already  mentioned,  on  the  hill  of  Craig  Phaidric-I 
miles  west  of  Inverness ;  that  on  the  hill  of  Noth,  in 
deenshire  ;  that  on  Dun  MacSniochain,  in  Arjnh 
that  on  the  hill  of  Dunadeer,  in  Aberdecnsshire  :  tha 
Creich,  in  Sutherland  ;  that  near  the  church  of  An 
in  Kirkcudbright ;  that  on  the  hill  of  Duiiskeisj,  at  t 
trance  of  Loch  Tarbert,  in  Argyleshire  ;  that  on  the 
hill  of  Finhavcn,  four  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  tt 
Forfar;  that  on  the  hill  of  Laws,  near  the  vill; 
Drumsturdymuir,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  I> 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Carradale,  in  Ca 
that  in  the  i)ansh  of  Kingailh.  in  the  Isle  of  Bute 
(very  slightly  vitrified)  on  Barnhill,  in  the  jwii 
Meiijle,  Perthshire  ;  those  on  C;i?tle  Finlav  and  Du 
Nairnshire ;  that  called  Tordun   Castle,    about 


in 

miles  from  Foil  Augustus ;  that  on  the  we.st  side  of 

eves,  ia  Lochabcr,  about  three  miles  south   frou 

William. 

Setting  aside  the  thcor>'  of  the  volcanic  or  oth 
accidental  origin  of  the  vitrified  forts,  which  appear 
untenable,  seeing  that  they  are  manifestly  artificial 
tures,  we  have   still  two  suppositions  between  wh 
choose   in   accounting  for  the  apj)earance  tlu*y  p 
The  vitrification  may  have  been  part  of  the  procevi  c 
erection,  and  desis:ned  as  a  substitute  for  the  onlina 
ment ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  rcsidt  of  accident 
wards.   The  latter  view  was  suggested  by  IjonX  Wood 
lee  so  early  as  17H3,  and  has  since  been  supjx'iiled 
Ilibbert  and  Sir  Georije  Mackenzie ;   the   lornuT. 
was  that  taken  by  Williams  and  other  early  iiivcsti: 
has  been  ably  defended  in  recent  times  by  the  la 
John  Macculloch.     It  is  impossible  for  us  hero  to  ei 
lenirth  into  the  considerations  which  have  lieon  ad\ 
on  both  sides:  they  amount  for  the  moinX  part  to  very 
and  un»atis>l*actt)ry  probabilities.     Dr.  Ilibbert *s  ncrt 
that  the  indosu res  were  inteiideil  lor  the  protection  o 
con  fites;  and  he  has  endeavourcil  to  showlliat  the 
lions  on  which  they  are  erected  are  so  chosen  as  !hi 
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li  eould  alwny*  Ih  wra  tmm  uuiUivr.  Dr. 
.  n  till!  ulhu  hand.  malntniiK  llmt  this  in  nol 
.  Hwiil*^»,  lie  Lilwvrvrs  Ihal  Uii-  t^xteiit  af  rnoul  of 
ilo*aw»  it  far  bcjonJ  whnt  could  have  been  required 
F^bMUOii  fin.' ;  tite  luvt,  at  that  at  Amwoth.  for  in- 
%»  niit  Ipw  than  ''J7<n  «<|uiire  yiudi.  How  aJao,  it  i* 
ibuuM  it  buve  hoppvncil,  u  in  KcnonJ'y  tbei  cbm>, 
t  WiJU  iboi>lJ  Li-  vitrificJ  on  Iwlh  surl'itcn,  titc  tic. 

Kwi'll  M  thi!  inkritir,  if  tlie  elfoct  wu  produoed 
y  ttac  flaiOG  of  a  benuon  lighted  up  within  th«  in- 
KThat  they  were  iiiteiuieii  Tot  ilcl«iiiiive  military 
,  Mu;i-uUooh  fiirliicr  contond*.  isnuuiifeiit  from 
lie  (diuiutterof  tbe  wotkn—bolhthe  vitrified  wtlli 
IJMrrauiuUn^  dorcnce*,  all  ol'  which,  he  sayii,  >  nry 
I  Uid  ciie  itccordinit  to  thu  ^oiind  Ihcy  Btvid  on, 
I  to  contrived,  just  as  n  milituiy  wurk  would  be  in 
^  of  a  modem  engineer,  that  thev  may  commaud 
^lotji  of  access,  and  prevent  Ilie  rncmy  Stoai 
"nj  anywhere  under  cover."  Lord  VVoodhouielfre, 
g  Uum  to  have  been  really  forts,  i>r  posts  of  dv- 
lalunds  th%t  the  vilrificBtion  i*  moat  likclv  to  hnvn 
uionvd  by  the  aiipUcation  of  fire  lo  etti'vt  tlicir 
m.  But  perhaps  tfie  most  decisive  fact,  if  il  may 
upon,  wmch  haa  been  advanced  in  the  courac  of 
bovoisy,  is  that  slated  by  Macculloch,  namely, 
imnlenalof  which  the  my aterioas  walla  are  built 
ifttly  been  selected  with  a  view  to  ila  capability 
ritnfled.  He  jiarticiikrh'  mentions  that,  Dotli  at 
Hiuochain  and  at  Ddnadecr,  '  tlie  forla  are  not 
OUl  of  th«  materials  nearest  at  hand,  which  are  in- 
)ut  [out  of  materials]  collected  wilh  considerable 
vm  ft  distanc-e.'    The  ntattirials  that  have  been 

Kuted  are  mnile  or  moorstone,  limestone,  uand- 
what  is  culcd  pudding-^tone,  all  of  which  have 
ty  oTbtloc  more  ur  less  caaily  fusible  tjy  fire. 
BOUS  HUMOUR,     [Eva.] 
'fiiA.  Drapamaud*»  name  for  a  genus  of  Ukmcidx 
.p.  107). 
tfac    Charaeter. — Animal   elongated.    cjUndrica], 
tg  the  turbinated  jNtrt  iiniall,  a  ficwy  collar  mrround- 
:ie  n«uk.  and  fiiiaished  in  front  with  a  sort  of  append- 
which  extends  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cuirass,  and 
m  otber  linnuforni  retiaulilv  appendages,  capable  of 
iDij  ouarly  ine  whole  iihell.    Tentacles  four,  cylindri- 
,jvlrftnitc;  the  two  upper  one*  ocRllatcd  at  their 
Tiie  fool  twwirated  fi'om  the  body  by  a  umal] 
Orifice   of  the   piilmnnarv  cavity  on  the   right 
4  oolliu',  at  tlie  origin  of  tl)e  cuiraai.    Organs  of 
Onuoited,  and  preH^ntinglheicoriflCe  near  the  right 
:  aomctimes  a  mucous  pore  at  the  posterior  pan. 
^ery  small,  spiral,  delicate,  iranspiixeul,  and  fragile, 
g  n^idly  in  a  tiorizonla)  direction ;  *pire  short. 
nliorl  very  large ;    aperture  vast.  wi\h  a  solid 
^umella,  losing  itself  almost  always  in  the  last 
OUng.) 
npcoiu  of  this  very  delicate  somewhat  flntlencd 
we  no  umbilicus,  and  the  lip  of  the  large  aperture 
iflccted.    The  body  of  tJic  animal  is  generally  too 
enter  the  sliell  entirely,  and  the  mantle  has  a 
tOtder,  or,  as  M.  de  Ff  fnneac  terms  it,  une  cuirutK 
"»r.    The  upper  border,  which  is  divided  into 
■iCan  extend  ilself  lAr  beyond  the  shell,  and 
meli  upon  it,  so  as  to  rub  and  polish  it. 
eat  Dialributii/n  and  Habits. — The  genus  is 
u  in  Europe  and  warmer  climates.  Tlic  European 
llha^t  moist  places,  and  are  very  small:    uiode 
nsur  tu  warmer  uountries  are  larger.      Both  are 
r  lo  be  found  on  plants,  under  dead  leaves,  and  in 
■N  of  rocks. 

"aaiiuu  has  divided  the  genua  into  the  genera 
WC  tixl  Hfb'carian.  Tliu  last-iiamed  subgenus 
|I  exotic  Bpociea,  wlucli  seemed  to  him  to  approxi- 
K  neiriy  tu  Parmaerlla.  [Limax,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  487.] 
naber  of  species  ruootdea  by  M-  Seshayes  in  his 
■  ftvu  recent :  no  fossil  species  is  mentioned. 
Ji«  not  M,  Rang  consider  the  distinctions  relied 
Xte  FtniMoc  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adca)tion  of 
The  author  last  named,  who  divided  ii'maar 
•n  merely  on  account  of  the  existence  or 
^_,.  Jt  mucous  pore  at  the  posterior  extremity. 
Qm  turn  t«»l  to  the  I'ilrintp.  Urlixarian,  or 
"  "iDsiala  of  ihe  eoewes  having  a  terminal 
Uttieolimoj;  oi  Uiosu  whicli  have  it  not. 


Novr  the  inU-mal  orgnnimtion,  ohserviu  M.  Dit*faat«^ « 
(hove  Limaeen  which  are  wilhciul  a  mucous  pom  nnatliux 
which  liaffl  it  is  the  same ;  ami.  actoixJinif  in  Ihe  |. 
ciples  of  loolugisti  and  of  M.  de  P6ru«at'  himself.  «ei.,._ 
ought  to  represent  important  modifloalions  in  lh«  inleruni  .1 
structure,  Thraa  g«uera  do  not  Ihlfil  those  necrwirri 
conditions,  and  Uicrefore  must  he  cnnsidemd  ax  srlifiuial  j 

Sencra.  which  onghl  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  mtcni,  I 
IM.  (jcioy  and  Gaimord  have  timtwn  some  adtuliunal.  L 
lieht  on  the  genus  Vilrtna.  and  have  ruconled  some  Hpeel^  I 
whose  shell  russmblus  that  of  /Mur,  and  wliich  can  cQlirely  f 
enter  into  it.  ' 


Se\-Bn  spcci«s  are  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck.  | 
throe  of  which  arc  European,  one  from  TenerilFe,  one  fr«m 
IVirt  Western  i,New  Holland;,  and  two  ''rum  tJie  islanil  ■ 

VITRINOA.  CAMPE'GIUS.  an  eminent  Dutch  tht^- 
logkn,  was  bom  on  the  l«th  of  May,  1033,  at  Leeuwanlcn, 
in  n-iesland.  Ho  atudied  at  Franccher  and  Leydvn,  aud, 
after  having  obtained  in  the  latter  titacc  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  at  the  iino*ually  early  age  of  twenty,  lie  ' 
was  apnoinled.  in  1691.  profeisor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Frarieukcf.  Two  yean  later  he  ubiaiued  the  chair  of 
theology,  and  in  1693  that  of  sacred  history  also.  In  l^Mt 
he  was  invited  to  a  professorsliip  in  the  nriivcniily  of 
Utrecht.  Willi  the  high  salary  of  'AXW  thalen.  but  he  roo< 
deslly  (iecUned  the  offer,  m  eoiwequence  of  which  liis 
salary  was  raised  at  Prtiiieuker  to  the  same  amount,  and 
he  remained  in  tltat  place  unlil  his  death,  on  the  2lsl  of 
March,  17:12.  He  leil  two  sons,  Campegius  and  Uoratiua 
the  former  of  whom  liliewiso  acijuired  some  reputation  na 
a  theological  wiiter,  IhoitKb  he  was  much  tnr«rior  \o  his  , 
father.     Hotatiux  died  in  l6t)S,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  i 

Campegius  Vitringa  was  one  of  the  greatert  divines  of 
lus  lime,  and  in  learning  he  was  not  inlerior  to  any.  His 
works,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  I^tin,  are  stUl  valued 
very  hishly  uy  thcolc^ians,  but  more  especially  hia  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  among  which  that 
on  Isaioli  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  The 
following  works  still  deserve  Ihe  attention  of  llieoloncal 
students: — I,  Commentariiis  in  Jesaiam/  2  vols.  f<^. ; 
2, '  Anacrisis  Apocalypseos  Joliannia  Apostoli,'  ITIO,  4to. ; 
3,  'Commentanus  in  Zachariam  l*(opnelam ;*  4,  'Typua 
Theolugiae  Practicae,'  1  vol.  Bvo. ;  5,  ■  Ohscrvationri 
Sacrae,'  1711,  41  o, ;  0,  'Doctrina  ReUgionis  Cbristianae 
per  Aphoriamoe  descriptn ;'  7.  '  Verklnring  over  de  Evon- 
gclische  Parabolen ;'  and  B,  '  Aunleiding  tot  het  rccblo 
Verslnnd  van  den  Tempel  Esecliiclis.' 

(Vriemot,  Sfti'm  Prv/eisoruHi  Frunequeranarum  :  Nioe- 
ron,  Mfmoirei  des  Hommet  RIattret,  vols.  XXX.  and  XXIv.) 

VITRIOL,  BLUE.     [Coppkr.] 

VITKIOL,  GREEN.    [Iron.] 

VITRIOU  OIL  OF.    tSin-pnua.l 

VITRIOL,  WHITE-    [2i>c.J 

VITRUiVIUS  PO'LLIO,  .MARCUS,  a  Roman  ardii- 
.cl,  well  known  for  his  work  on  ardiiteclure.  "De  Archi- 
lecturfl,'  In  ten  books,  Tlie  history  of  Vitnivius  is  known 
only  by  what  he  casually  'ays  cf  limudf  ia  his  treatise, 
"e  is  noticed  only  by  two  antient  writers:  by  Pliny,  who 

umeralcs  him  among  Ihe  writew  from  whose  works  ho 

mpil^d  ;  and  by  Froullnus,  in  his  treatise  on  aqueducts, 

e  Aquaeduclibus,'  who  mention*  him  ss  the  iiivtnlAr  of 
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the  Quinarian  measure.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of 
his  birth  is  known,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Formiae  (Mola  di  Gracta^  in  Campania,  from 
several  insciiptions  relatini^  to  the  Vitruvia  ikmily  which 
have  been  found  there.  As  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
emperor  Augustus  when  he  was  already  old,  and  as  it  was 
written  before  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Balbus  were 
built,  which  was  in  the  year  13  u.c.  (for  when  Vitruvius 
wrote,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  the  only  stone  theatre  in 
liome),  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  born  about  80 
B.C.,  or  a  little  earlier.  From  what  he  says  in  the  prefaces 
to  his  third  and  sixth  books,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
not  very  successful  in  his  profession ;  he  executed  only 
one  public  work  tlmt  is  mentioned,  a  basilica  at  Fanum. 
He  was  however,  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  one  of  the 
superintendants  of  the  enpnes  of  war,  the  others  being 
Marcus  Aurelius,  P.  Numisius,  and  Cn.  Cornelius  :  a  place 
which  he  had  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of 
the  emperor  s  sister ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  ap- 
pointment, as  he  himself  says,  that  he  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  emperor.  He  states  that  he  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  fond  of  literary  and  philosophic  sub- 
jects; tliat  riches  were  no  object  with  lum,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  very  little  ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  acijuire 
a  reputation  with  posterity  for  the  treatise  he  was  then 
writing.  He  mentions  in  the  preface  to  his  seventh  book 
the  architectural  writers  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  information,  namely,  Agatharchus,  Demoeritus  and 
Anaxagoias,  Silenus,  Iheodbrus,  Ctesiphon  and  Meta- 
genes,  Phileos,  Ictinus  and  Carpion,  Theodonis  Phoceus, 
Philo,  Hermogenes,  Argelius,  and  Satvrus  and  Phyteus. 
He  mentions  also  many  other  writers  wlio  wrote  upon  sub- 
jects more  or  less  bearmg  upon  architecture. 

Vitruvius  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  besides  archi- 
tecture or  building,  strictly  ^peaking.  Tlie  first  book  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  as  follows: — Chapter  1  treats 
of  the  science  of  arciiitecture  generally,  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  an  architect ;  and  he  mentions  in  it  the  origin  of 
Caryatides  and  the  Pei-sian  order,  in  illustration  that  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  history  is  requisite  for  an  architect.  He 
recommends  also  to  architects,  to  a  certain  degree  as  almost 
indispensable,  the  study  of  writing,  drawing,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  philo.sophy, 
law,  physic,  music,  and  astronomy :  and  he  continues 
to  show  how  far  each  may  be  applied:  chapter  2,  on 
what  architecture  depends/ or  the  various  qualities  which 
regulate  its  principles,  as  disposition  (^m(^e<ri<;),  proportion 
or  dimensions  'y^ico<r6rqt:u  and  economy  or  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  is  required  (orVo- 
vo/ija),  &c. :  chapter  3,  of  the  different  branches  of  archi- 
tecture ;  of  buildmg,  of  dialling,  and  of  mechanics :  chap- 
ter 4,  of  the  choice  of  situations  for  buildings,  in  which 
healthiness  sliould  be  the  chief  consideration  :  chap.  5,  of 
the  foundations  of  walls  and  towere,  and  their  security : 
chap.  6,  of  the  situations  of  the  buildin^rs  of  the  town  williin 
the  walls,  which  should  be  so  dispo^ed  as  to  be  sheltei^l 
from  the  winds ;  and  of  the  winds,  which  were  eight  prin- 
cipal among  the  Greeks,  but  there  were  many  other  names 
for  the  various  winds  coming  from  different  directions,  of 
which,  together  with  the  eight  principal,  Vitruvius  lias 
made  a  diagram  ur  ffxiifia^  naming  altoirether  twenty-four: 
chap.  7*  of  the  situatiuns  of  public  buildinc:s,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  temples  of  Venus,  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Ceres 
should  be  without  the  city. 

Book  n.  In  the  intiouuction  he  relates  an  anec*dote 
of  Alexander  and  Dinocrates,  and  the  proposition  of  Di- 
nocrates  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, &c.  Chap.  1  treats  of  the  origin  of  buildin)|j,  of  the 
first  appearance  of  fire,  4cc. :  chap.  2,  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  acconUng  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers: 
chaij.  3,  of  bricks,  of  the  earth  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
made,  and  of  their  diiniMisions  :  chap.  4,  of  sand  :  chap.  ">, 
of  lime  :  chap.  G,  of  Poz/ohma  :  ciiap.  7.  of  stone-quanics  : 
chap.  S,  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  >v:ills,  of  the  rrtfculatu/n 
and  the  inrrrtum^  and  of  the  isoihtnum^  the  jMr'ndiso- 
dn?mnn^  and  tlie  emvlectnm ;  also  of  cramjnng ;  brick  walls 
are  recommended  m  preference  to  stone  ;  of  the  city  of 
Halicarn:issus  and  of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  &c. :  chap.  9, 
of  timbir:  chap.  U),  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  firs 
called  inf'Twip  and  stiperuae. 

Hook  III.  In  the  introduction  he  mentions  a  few  suc- 
cesafui  and  iiii^nccessfid  aiiists,  and  vaiious  causes  of  suc- 
ce^tf.     Chap.  I  fi'cals  of  tiic  de^igM  and  sjmuictry  of  tem- 


ples, of  <  perfect  numben,'  and  of  the  names  of  temples  m 
— in  atUis,  proitylo9^  peripteroM^  p$eudodiptero9^  dipterm, 
hypaethros:  chap.  2,  of  the  five  species  of  templt^- 
pycnostylos,  wstfflos,  diaftyht,  araeostvioa^  nutflsi: 
cliap.  3,  of  foundations,  and  of  columns  and  their  urnuKiik 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  origin  of  the  three  kiofa  d 
columns,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  and  of  the  origii 
of  the  Corinthian  capital:  chap.  2,  of  the  ornamcotiif 
columns :  chap.  3,  of  the  Doric  proportions :  chap.  4.  d 
the  proporiions  of  the  cell  and  of  the  arrangemeut  of  tbi 
pronaos  of  a  temple  :  chap.  5,  of  the  aspect*  0f  tempia: 
chap.  6,  of  the  proportions  of  doors  of  temples :  chap.  7, 
of  Tuscan  temples :  chap.  8,  of  the  altars  of  the  eodt. 

Book  V.  Of  Public  Buildings.  Chap.  1.  of  the  fona 
and  basilica  :  chap.  2,  of  the  treasury,  prison,  and  curii: 
chap.  3,  of  the  theatre  and  its  situation :  chap.  4,  uf  faw- 
mony,  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus :  chap.  5,  oi  tk 
brazen  vases  (f^x*'^)  ^^^^^  ^^  theatres  for  increasing  tht 
sound :  chap.  6,  of  the  shape  of  a  theatre :  chap.  7i  d 
the  portico  and  other  parts  of  a  theatre :  chap.  8;  «l 
the  tliree  sorts  of  scenes,  the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  tW 
satyric;  and  of  the  theatres  of  the  Greeks:  chap. fi,o( 
the  porticoes  and  passages  behind  the  scenes;  ami  of 
walks:  chap.  10,  of  baths:  chap.  11,  of  the  palscilii: 
chap.  12,  of  harbours  and  other  buildings  in  water. 

Book  VI.  Of  the  arrangement  and  symmetry'  of  prhiti 
buildings.  In  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  the  adTaotACH 
of  learning,  and  relates  an  anecaote  of  Aristippus,  tki 
philosopher.  Chapter  1  treats  of  the  situations  of  buiji- 
ings,  according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  ditfncH 
places  :  chap.  2,  of  their  proportions,  according  to  thcia- 
ture  of  their  sites :  chap.  3,  of  courts  (^cavacdia.),  the  Tu- 
ran,  the  Corinthian^  the  tetrastyhn,  the  dispiuriettm, 
and  the  Icstudinatum  :  chap.  4,  of  courts  '■  atria),  wiopv 
aisles  (alae),  the  tablinum  and  \he  pi'Hsty/ium  :  chsp.5i 
of  triclinia,  oeci,  exedraf*,  pinacothecnc^  and  their  disMt- 
sions :  chap.  0,  of  the  oeci  (halls)  of  the  Greeks  fmliiy  ' 
chap.  7,  of  the  aspects  of  diiierent  kinds  of  buikhsp: 
chap.  8,  of  houses  suited  to  persons  of  various  nab: 
chap.  9,  of  the  proportions  of  country-houses :  chap.  lA  4 
the  arrangement  and  parts  of  Grecian  houses;  ofioai 
Greek  customs ;  of  pictures  called  Xania  ;  of  loiiic  d» 
crenancies  in  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  apartments,  kc: 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  Atlai  witii  i 
globe  upon  his  shoulders:  chap.  11,  of  the  atrength  si 
buildings. 

Book  Vll.  Of  the  finishing  and  decoration  of  Printi 
Buildings.  In  the  introduction,  he  speaks  of  books,  hhfr 
ries,  and  of  book-makint; ;  of  many  writers  on  the  arti  ad 
sciences,  and  also  of  some  of  the  principal  building!  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  architects — as  the  temple  of  Dianiil 
KT)he^u3,  of  Apollo  at  IMiletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpuwrt 
Eieusis,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  of  Homv 
and  Virtue  at  Home.  Chap.  1  treats  of  pavemenii- 
chap.  2,  of  stucco  :  chap.  3,  of  stucco-work',  and  theac- 
thod  of  prepaiing  walls  for  paintini;  or  colouring  in  froN: 
and  of  the  excellence  of  Greek  plaster :  chap.  4.  of  fchwct- 
work  in  damp  places,  and  of  paveraeuts  for  tiiciiaa: 
chap.  5,  of  the  use  of  painting  in  buildings,  and  tliv  difa- 
ent  kinds  of  pictures  proper  for  various  ajmrtments:  ofthi 
inferiority  of  such  decorations  in  the  time  of  VitniMUili 
those  of  the  antient  Greeks,  and  an  anecdote  of  ascnv- 
pai liter  of  Alabanda :  chap.  G,  of  the  prepaiation  of  maifek 
for  plastering  for  painting :  chap.  7.  of  natural  colouna 
such  as  are  found  in  the  earth :  chap.  8.  of  venniiion  sad 
quicksilver,  and  of  antkraj' ;  and  of  the  method  of  «■ 
coveiinir  gold  from  old  ^old  embroidery:  chap,  fll  rf 
the  preparation  of  vermilion,  and  a  test  of  its  puiiK 
chap.  lU,  of  artiticial  colours  and  of  black  :  chap.  11,'oi 
Alexandrian  blue,  and  of  burnt  yellow :  chap.  12.  of  white- 
lead,  of  verdigris,  and  of  red-lead:  chap.  13,  of  purpie 
chap.  14,  of  factitious  colours,  purples,  attic  ochre,  sai 
indigo. 

Book  VIII.  Of  Water.  In  the  introduction  some  anlieii 
opinions  concerning  water  are  noticed.  Chap.  1  tnats  of 
the  methods  of  finding  water:  chnp.  2,  of  rain  water,  of 
climates,  and  of  rivers :  chap.  3,  of  the  nature  of  xttiom 
waters,  of  hot-springs,  of  mincral-wateni,  of  poisonous  aai 
of  acid  waters,  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  &c. :  chaiu  4, 
the  s:une  subject  continued,  the  water  of  the  Balearic  Uh 
{Tooil  for  .Kinginc: :  chap.  5,  of  metho<ls  of  judging  of  vals: 
diap.  U,  of  levelling,  and  of  the  instruments  used  fiar  tU 
puipo»c,  the  dioptra,  the  level  (libra  aquaria),  ud  thi 
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M :  chij).  7,  nf  wiulttrtioj:  water,  wbioh  was  dono 
nvB.  m  ilnnitM  nr  irhiuu>«f«,  in  lowlm  pipta. 

'cuthcti  tubc> — Vitruviii*  reeommeniU  Die  Ind ; 

l^lb  nntl  tif  rUtumt. 

IX.  On  tli«  iiriiioliilet  nf  rnomonics  and  the  ivie* 

Df.    In  Ihp  intnxlntTtinn  ne  nmliM  itfpw  wroarbj 

■  of  thff  {[Tilt  u-rricm  ofisattj  uf  the  Un-i'lt  filiUa- 
I  Chfl[i.  1  treat*  of  Plato'ii  mcllini]  oi'  rloiitiliTi^ 
1  of  K  sqimru  :  cliap,  %  of  Pythaccini*'*  nH'thiul  of 
tine  n  rigtit-aTiEM  Irunifk:  clmii.  3.  a(  Arclii- 
ilnituioil  or  [ll^lc[:liug  lilvttr  utlit^n  mixed  wilh  {•iilil. 

bcoveriea  of  Archytas  of  Tarenlum  ami  of  £nilci»- 
^^  DyMiiw,  Stc:  chap.  4.  of  the  Hnivene  ntid  of 
hi!  chap.  5,  of  thsKuo'itcourautliruugli  tbulweJve 
Itap.  6,  of  lh«  noHliem  romtellaiioni :  ch&p.  7,  of 
^^cm  con*tcilntion« ;  of  ihc  <-hiiWn-iinii,  nnd  of 
reek  (utronomt-t*;  chnp.  S,  of  the  connlnioliyii  of 
Ibe  Anaknima :  vbup,  U,  uf  varioiu  dial*  and  their 

JL  Of  Machines.  In  the  introductian  Vilnivin* 
k  ttlmiuy  taw  of  Ephiwtu,  which  kt'pt  arctiitecta 
n  t«  their  contra[;t>i,  and  rcgrctii  that  no  nuch  law 
tatx  at  Komp.  Chap.  1  tcrati  of  tnachinrs  and 
iCcDcnU!^,  an  KalinK-maohinnt,  machines  tet  in 

r  the  mod,  and  draught  luaohtDea;  also  of  the 
othar  ma^inm :  cmpi.  2, 3,  4,  and  5,  uf  mn- 
Fdnnirhl.  of  tlic  nheul  nnd  uxle.  ptilley.  Sec.,  and 
Ion :  ciiap.  6,  of  Cteaiphou'a  COTitrivance  forremor- 
(WMghtt,  when  h«  rffraoTpd  from  the  quairy  the 
4be  cotainni  for  Ihc  tvmple  of  Dinan  at  Epheaui: 
flf  the  (Ibi.'overy  of  the  quarry  whence  i«tone  wu 

for  th«  coDitniclion  of  th«  temple  of  Diann  at 
dwp.    fl.    of  thd    principlL-t  of  mctliauics : 

■nd  10,  of  cnirtnu*  for  rwuii);  water,  of  llw 
Rtt  and  of  nater-mitia ;  chap.  1 1,  of  the  watrr- 
hwf.  IS;  of  the  miirhinK  of  (^tvaitiiu*  for  raining 
ft  nsuddienhle  hiuulit:  chap.  13,  of  the  water- 
mr  complex  mai-liTite.  which  Vitniviui  haa  done 
it,  he  asyii.  to  •xplain :  t-hnn.  14,  of  machine*  for 
K  Uie  d]!ilnna«  you  trnvvl  b)'  land  or  by  wattr: 
.oreatapullae  aiul  icorjiion* ;  uhapo.  le,  17,  nnd  IH, 

■  MidDalapultae:  vhnp.  ifl.ofmachinoiforallnck, 
"T  and  the  lowur ;  chap.  '21),  of  the  tortoise  for 

tie* :  chap.  21,  of  Dlh«T  tortuliea :  vliap.  '£!,  of 
ilbr  defence. 
|iBv«  bpcn  many  aditions  of  VitruN-ina ;  the  Rdilio 
wm  prititvd,  witliout  date  or  name  of  printer  or 
boat  ^460.  al  Home,  by  George  Herolt,  in  folio. 
le  superintendence  of  Siilpititiii.  It  commKncM, 
■■  title,  wtth  *  lo.  Bulpitiua  l.rctori  aitlutvni.  Cum 
^M»  Vitruvii."  fce,  llw  imall  work  of  FVonlinus, 
idaelSiWaa  printed  with  it.  The  naxt  edition  w«a 
I  at  Florence,  in  l4iM3.  with  aotn*  other  Ircntit*.-*. 
blio;  it  i»  equally  <eaiTc  with  the  Kditio  prin> 
Iwre  h>y*  been  many  others :  at  Venice,  in  14il7, 
1  ftgun.  in  folio,  with  wond-cuta,  in  liVU;  the 
""an,  in  octavo,  at  Klorenee,  in  151a,  al»o  with 
.  ,  repdnlcd  in  l!>'J2 ;  a^ain  in  1523,  without  place 
Biatraabuif,  in  quarto,  in  1543 ;  reprinted  in  1550. 
^notM  cf  Inlander,  which  wt^rn  firri  publiidHMl  at 
k  15M,  wittimit  t  he  text :  nl  l.yon,  b;  Philander,  in 
r  ^arto,  'M.  Vilnivii  I'ollionio  du  Architectura 
'idtai  ai  Cn«arrm  Auj(twttim,  omnihua  omnium 

■  Itnif;*  emcndaliurui'.  eoilulis  veterlbus  eum- 
;  in  fUT.  ill  folio,  at  Venice,  by  Bnibnro ;  at 
I  ipiarto,  in  l5Wi ;  at  Am-Urdnm,  prinlud  by 
In  ItMd,  in  ttolio.  with  additional  note*  and  com- 

.1.  and  aume  otlier  treatiteH,  cdit'd  by  John  d« 
I  Naplea,  in  IT3H,  in  Iblio,  with  an  Ituian  trana- 
f  Uie  Maiiii\ia  Galiani ;  at  Berlin,  in  2  vol*,  miarto, 
•with  a  Klonnry  in  Ufrmaii,  Italian,  Prencn,  and 
1  «t  Sirwburfr.  in  18U7.  in  8vo ;  and  in  the  aame 
Hdmeider,  at  l.ifipzii',  in  3  vols.  Rvo..  which  ii  the 
Ion  thai  )>a*  apprai«d,  but  it  »  without  platen. 
lalivBi^  do  Quint-y  <  Biographic  (/iiirvrflU} 
1  the  Bt«t  mantLM-ript  of  Vilruvina  wnji  found  in 
_iy  of  thoBenedinlmc  abbey  of  Monte  Caasino, 
plea. and  IImI  <he  b«tl  ia  in  the  library  of  Pnvnecker. 
^^-'-"  — i  at  Vitru*iiis  into  varimia  lanenoKM  are 

joi;  the  follnwtnir  are  into  French  ;hy  Jan, 

to  1W7.  llilia.  Pari*;  n-printed  In  1B72:  by  Jenn 
nea.  In  IGIB.  ijuarto,  <ieacv»;  by  Perraalt,  with 
|liiUi|  In  1673,  folio,  Vtsa ;  anothci  toitivn,  by  tlie 


mme  Iraa^atOr.  in  lOSt;  bv  l.e  irimil,  in  IfllB.qtiatlo. 
KniHela;  into  German,  by  lUvina.  in  IMa,  folio,  Niirn- 
bcTK,  reprinted  in  ■ST'*  at  Batlc.  and  again  at  the  ««« I 

fitnoe  in  1614;  by  liwl*.  in  1768.  %  voU.  (|iiarta,  Lnlptiff;:* 
he  fint  volume  contain*  a  Life  of  Vitraviu* :  into  Italian,  J 
in  liVSl,  bv  Benedict  Jovlus  and  Cmtw  ll'tcumanin.  mmi 
of  liie  aruhitect*  of  the  catbedral  of  Milan,  billo.  tlomisfJ 
reprinted  at  Vcmco  in  }Ki,  but  wilhont  Ihe  notof  oTil 
i.'H?Mtrianu» ;  and  acajn.  with  a  leM  ropioui  index,  in  IKllV.  F 
The  tint  five  boob*,  bv  Caporali,  fu  15:16.  fnUo,  Pt*m 
ruifia ;  by  Qarbaro,  in  inifli,  folio,  Venice  ;  and  ngun,  liyl 
Barbara,  in  quarto,  in  I9l)7.  reprintid  in  qunrto  in  tSM,  J 
and  in  nnall  folio  in  16219  and  in  1641 ;  and  by  the  Mar>  J 
ehuw  Galiani,  with  the  Latin  text,  in  17^>H:  in  fblJO,  all 
Naples,  and,  without  Ihc  Lnl in,  in  179(1;  into  !)p«n*li.  fnl 
11)02,  by  Prrea,  folio,  Aleala  de  Henat'cx^  and  at  Madrid,! 
in  17)^  byOrtii  y  f^anx,  large  folio,  with  plalM:  Inlal 
Engliah.  byW.  Newton,  in  1771-81.  wilh  platen  folin,  I 
1.Dndon  i  by  W.  Wilkina.  H.A-.  in  IBIJ  •  The  Uvil  Arelri.  1 
lecture  of  Vitnivms,'  in  two  parts.  410^  Iwlnp  a  tranalalion  I 
of  tile  tliird,  fourth,  tifth.  and  aixth  Itooki  imty ;  Irut  Iha  I 
text  in  not  colire  and  the  iulroductioni  ore  omilteil ;  nod  I 
in  1B30,  in  myal  Kvo.,  by  Joseph  Gwiit,  London,  to  which  I 
Is  prefixed  a  list  nf  Ihc  «Bveral  cditiona  and  vpraona  offl 
Vitruviiia,  of  wliifli  the  one  here  riveTi  is  an  abitract.  Uia  | 
work  was  tranalaled  into  Flemish  oy  J'eler  Koek. 
VITKY-SUIi-MARNE.  [Maiw«.J 
VITT^,  in  Bolany,  a  terra  moat  frequently  applied  ta  I 
the  rccnptacle*  of  oil  which  are  founil  In  Ihti  Jrnlta  of  Um-  ^ 
belliferona  plant*.  The  vittn  in  the  perii-arp*  ^f  tfisoa 
plantn  are  f^und  in  ttvo  poidlioiiii,  eitbej'  in  the  deproadnni 
between  the  tidge*  of  the  pericarp  or  tn  the  «eeil  lt»eif.  ' 
In  Ihn  former  eaac  they  are  eaJIed  cillir-  darmlrf.  nnd  is  i 
ttie  laller  vittm  eommimuntlm.  llie  vittie  have  tlie  temts  \ 
general  charactera  a»  the  receptacles  of  ofli'.  rewM,  Ssc.  in  1 
planls.    Their  mdp*  are  componpd  of  eondenwed  ciillulne  i 


thoNu  of  anite,  dill,  fennel,  carraway,  bit..,  arn  DhlaJnod  I 

from  thft  finiti  of  thrao  plants,  commonly  called  Ihc  need*,  i 

and  in  which  tiie  oils  have  exiilt^d  in  ttie  viltaT.and  do  uol  i 

occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  1 

Tlie  term  viltv  is  alao  aomrtimci  applied  to  the  varimia  I 

(tripe*  whieh  are  found  upon  leave*,  and  whidi  eillirr  J 

arine  Aom  irregular  distrilMition  or  cntini  deficiency  of  1 
colouring-matter  in  the  ti»siie»  of  the  leave*  of  planta. 

VnTEAUX.     tCflra  u-Oh.]  , 

VITTIE-VAYR,  the  Tajoool  name,  tomeliineii  written  1 

Wwtivvar,  of  the  highly  fragrant  roola  c(  a  paaa  w|  :l-U  | 

(bund  in  many  parts  of  India.  Thewrooti  are  sold  in  tM(  ] 


country  by  perl\imet»,  and  employed  in  muUinf;  brualia  j 
for  velvet.  They  are  much  more  extonnively  employed  in  I 
India  for  making  lattrex.  or  the  tVnmeworh  Wa  iioun  and  I 


window*,  which  i*  llmtched  wilh  this  fragrant  t 
which,  bcin^  kept  constantly  wet  while  the  hot  wind*  are 
blowing  outside,  allow  the  Bir  to  enter  the  housf  oulyaflcr 
it  ho*  been  cooled  down  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
Thia  earriee  with  it  a  pottion  of  the  tVngrance  for  wlueh 
the  root"  are  lo  remarkable.  A  French  author  hn*  mmle 
out  nf  the  plant  which  yield*  this  root  a  new  genua,  which 
he  call*  Viiiiverta,  and  the  species  V.  odoraiitdma ;  but 
the  plant  i»  well  known,  and  wa«  flrrt  dcacribed  by  Het*. 
in  ITtfl,  under  the  name  of  Amboposon  niuricatum.  It 
i*  sometime*  formed  with  a  few  other  «peeie»  into  the 
genu*  Anuthcmm.  This  t*  hiiwevei  now  usually  c(ni> 
aidered  only  a  subdivision  of  Aodropogon.  many  of  whkh 
specie*  are  remackabic  for  the  fragrance  of  their  leaves,  a* 
I.emon-grAM,  Andropognn  Scha-nanthn*.  A.  Calnmiw  aro- 
maticu).  and  other*.  Mu»i«.  Vauquelln  and  Henry  each  ' 
analyied  these  roula,  though  from  their  different  r 


huviit:;  the  o<1mir  uf  myrrh,  was  obtained '.  coloorinjp-    | 
matter  aolnble  in  water,  a  free  oi^^nnie  acid,  with  tall*  of    | 
lime,  mainieiaa,  alumina,  an  oxide  of  iron,  wilh  Ktnreh 
indligninc^  M.  L^  obtainc»i  by  di»lillotion  from  fh.'»o 


Icnl  by  wrfnmen  under  a  variety  of  name*. 

VIVAIIAIS.  LE.  or  VIVAREZ,  LE,  a  nrovinee  of  ft,e 
rovwnmenl  of  Ijuiguedoc  in  France,  bounili'd  onlbe  mnlh 
by  I«  Fore*,  a  subdivlwon  of  the  govemini'iit  of  La 
If  onain ;  on  the  eaat  by  Ihe  eforemmcnl  of  DaapUnt, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhune ;  on  the  south  by 
L'Uz6geois,  or  bishopric  of  Xjz&s  ;  on  the  south-west  by  I^s 
Ccvcnnes;  on  the  west  by  I^  G^vaudan;  and  on  the 
north-west  by  I-^  Velay — all  four  provinces  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Languedoe.  Le  Vivarais  took  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Viviers :  it  was  antiently  included  in  the  country  of 
the  Helvii,  the  Segalauni,  and  the  Allobroges,  all  Celtic 
nations,  and  now  forms  the  department  of  Ardt^che  [Ar- 
heche],  of  which  Privas  is  the  chief  town.  (^Privas.] 
Lc  Vivarais  was  divided  into  Le  Haut  Vivarais  in  the 
nortli,  and  Le  Bas  Vivarais  in  the  south.  The  mountains 
of  the  north- west  part  are  volcanic  and  rest  on  the  high  pri- 
mitive table-land  of  central  France.  [Vklay,  Le.]  Tlie 
table-land  slopes  rapidly  to  the  south-east  down  into  tnc  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  w'here  the  primitive  rocks  are  covered  by 
later  formations.  Red  sandstone,  probably  corresponding  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  England,  rests  on  the  primitive 
rocks,  and  is  in  turn  covered  by  the  Jura  limestone  which 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  volcanic  rocks 
produced  by  the  action  of  which  Mont  Mezenc  was  the 
centre,  extend  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  opposite 
Montelimart.  [Velay,  Le.]  Viviers  is  a  small  town,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Its  streets  are  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-built;  and  the  cathedral  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  its  elevated  site.  The  bishop's  house  and 
the  seminar}' for  the  priesthood  are  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  town.  The  population  in  1831  was  1584  for  the 
town,  or  2,'i;M3  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlie  townsmen 
manufacture  thrown  silk  and  woollen  cloths,  and  trade  in 
corn,  wino,  and  silk.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  an  observator)'.  The  diocese  of  v  ivici-s  comprehends 
the  department  of  Ardcche :  the  bishop  is  a  sufliagan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Avignon.  (Scrope,  Memoir  on  the 
Geolojsnf  of  Central  France.) 

VI'VARES,  FRANgOIS,  a  celebrated  engraver,  born 
at  Lodeve,  near  Montpellier,  in  1712,  and  died  in  London 
in  1782.  He  was,  it  is  said,  originally  a  tailor,  but  he  did 
not  keep  long  to  that  occupation.  He  came  early  to  Eng- 
land, and  learned  landscape-engraving  here  from  J.  U. 
Chatelain,  but  being  possessed  of  great  ability,  he  studied 
from  nature  direct,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  His 
great  excellence  was  in  foliage,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
oest  engpravers  after  Claude,  *  and  preserved,'  says  Strutt, 
*as  much  of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  that  admirable 
painter  as  could  be  expressed  by  two  colours  only.'  Strutt 
continues,  *  He  kept  a  print-shop  in  Newport  Street,  near 
Newport  Market,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  where 
he  died  some  few  yeai's  since.  His  widow  still  continues 
in  the  same  shop  (178G),  and  carries  on  the  print-selling 
business.' 

Vivares  etched  also  with  great  freedom.  His  prints  are 
not  uncommon  :  Huber,  in  his  '  Manuel  des  Amateurs,'  &c., 
mentions  fifty-seven,  many  of  which  arc  English  land- 
scapes. Strutt  notices  only  four,  all  after  Claude  Lorraine. 
His  works  are  unequal ;  some  are  hard,  and  are  totally  de- 
ficient in  aerial  perspective — a  defect  perhaps  of  the  pic- 
tures engraved,  for  in  his  works  after  Claude,  who  was  a 
great  master  in  this  respect,  the  aerial  perspective  is  well 
expressed. 

V  IVARI'XI,  the  name  of  a  celebi-atcd  family  of  painters 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  island  of  Mumno  at  Venice. 

The  oldest  of  this  family,  the  reputed  Luigi  Vivarini  the 
Elder,  lived  about  1414,  according  to  a  picture  in  the 
clmrch  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  A'enice,  inscribed 
with  his  name  and  this  date ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  work 
attributed  to  him,  Lanzi  doubts  whether  there  were  two 
Luigis;  and,  as  the  inscription  is  not  an  autograph,  he 
concludes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the*  name  or  in  the 
date,  and  that  the  picture  may  be  the  work  of'Luigi  Viva- 
rini called  the  Younger,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  centur>'. 

Ridolfi  and  Jianetti  mention,  after  Luigi,  a  Giovanni 
and  an  Antonio  Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano :  but  Lanzi  has 
shown  that  this  Giovanni  was  a  German,  known  as  Joannes 
de  Alemania,  or  Johann  Alamanus.  [Venetian  School.] 
Tliere  is  mention  of  Antonio  as  late  as  1451 :  he  painted 
several  works  in  company  with  Johan  Alamanus  and  his 
own  brother  Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  Some  of  his  pictures 
are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserN^tion ;  they  are  richly 
coloured,  and,  for  the  period,  well  drawn  :  there  is  one  of 
these  works  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  inscribed  *  Joannes 
de  Alemania  et  Antonius  de  Muriano  pinxit.' 

Bartolonvo  was  a  more  diiitinguished  painter ,  he  was 


the  first  Venetian  who  punted  what  it  called  in  oQ ;  hii 
first  picture  in  this  manner  is  dated  1473:  it  is  nov  in  the 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice.  He  painted 
several  pictures  in  oil  and  a  tempera^  in  the  Gothic  Mt^ 
and  generally  in  various  compaitments,  but  in  excclkflt 
taste  for  that  style. 

Luigi  dei  Vivarini  the  Younger  was  likewise  a  eood 
painter  for  his  period,  1490.  His  masterpiece  is  St.  Jenw 
caressing  a  I^ion,  from  which  some  monkn  arc  flying  ia 
fear,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  at  Venice.  In  \he 
Sala  delle  Antiche  Pitture,  in  the  Venetian  Acsd«ar, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  VIvih&i. 

(2^netti,  Delia  Pittura  Feneziana  ;  Lanzi,  Sioria  PiUi- 
rica  occ .  ^ 

vivERRA.     [V1VKRRID.B.] 

VIVE'KRID^.  Linnsus  Uius  defines  his  genui  ^^ 
verra : — 

Denies  pri mores  vi :  intermediis  brevioribus.  M'Jaru 
plus  quam  tres.  Lingua  retrorsum,  sacpc  aculeata.  Un- 
gues exserti. 

The  species  comprised  under  this  genus,  in  the  twelfth 
edition  of  the  Systema  Naturrc^  are  ichneumon^  muua, 
narica^  putorius,  zibet  ha  ^  and  genetta. 

Linn<x>us  places  the  genus  between  Felis  and  MuAtfli. 

The  Cirettes  {Fiver ra)  of  Cuvier  are  arranged,  in  hii 
last  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal^  between  the  Doci 
(Can is)  and  the  Hyaenas,  which  are  immediately  follcirtri 
by  the  Cats. 

The  Civets  are  subdivided  into,  1,  The  Civets,  propwi; 
so  called  (/Vrerra,  Cuv.) ;  2,  The  Genets  {Genett'U  Cuv. '; 
3,  The  Paradoxure  {Paradoxurus^  F.  Cuv.)  ;  4,  Tlie  Mm- 
goustes  (HerpesteSy  111.) ;  5,  The  Suricates  (/?yr^/ia,IiL; 
and,  6,  The  Mangues  {Crossarchus^  F.  Cuv.). 

Cuvier  says  of  this  group  that  the  genera  componi^ 
it  have  three  false  molars  above,  and  four  below,  the  sa- 
terior  of  which  sometimes  fall  out;  two  rather  lar^c 
tuberculous  teeth  above,  a  single  one  below,  and  tn 
projecting  tubercles  on  the  inside  of  their  lower  caaioc 
anteriorly,  the  rest  of  that  tooth  being  more  or  less  tuLc^ 
culous.  ilieir  tongue  he  describes  as  beset  with  ihiry 
and  rough  papilla; ;  their  claws  are  raised  more  or  lev  is 
walking ;  and  there  is  near  their  anus  a  more  or  less  deep 
pouch,  where  particular  glands  secrete  an  unctuous  aod 
often  odoriferous  substance. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  family  Musteiidev  a  poatioo 
between  the  PHidee  and  the  Didelphidte. 

At  the  head  of  the  Mustelidie  he  places  the  genei 
Rvzicna^  111.,  and  Crossarchus,  Cuv.,  and  then  come  the 
following  subfamilies : — 

Viverrina.  Musk-WeafeU, 
Characters. — Three  false  grinders  above,  four  belov. 
the  anterior  lower  ones  not  always  permanent ;  two  ntbtr 
large  tuberculous  teeth  above,  one  below ;  on  the  inDcr 
side  of  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  are  two  projectinc 
tubercles;  tongue  prickly  ;  pouch  beneath  the  tail. 

Genei-a: — Cyw/r/w,  Ogil  by;  Herj)estes,  111.;  Ficfrra, 
Linn. ;  Genetta^  Desm. ;  Cryptoprocta^  Bennett ;  Pan- 
doxurus,  F.  Cuv. 

Mustelins.    Martens,  Sec. 

Characters. — Cutting-teeth,-;  canines,  y— r  ;  grindcfs 

4-4       5-5 

= — =  or  r — =,  one  of  which  only  is  tuberculous:  hnd 
5—5       5— a  •  ' 

small,  oval ;  ears  short,  round  ;  body  long,  slender ;  feet 
short. 

Genera : — Putorius,  Cuv. ;  Martes,  Cuv. ;  MrpAiiet, 
Cuv.;  MydauSy  F.  Cuv.;  Lu/rn,  Hay,  with  the  subgenus 
Enhydra^  Flem. ;  G/</o,  Storr ;  Ratelus^  F.  C\iv. 

For  the  last  subfamily,  Ursinrp^  see  Ursid.e. 

The  Fiver rina,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray's  third  family  of  FeliiLp, 
is  the  first  of  his  second  subdivision  of  that  family,  111. 
Necrophaga. 

The  J'iverrimi  comprise  the  following 

Genera: — Fi verra;  Proteles ;  Prionodon  ;  Genetta i 
Galidia;  Gal  id  is;  Hervestes:  Mangos;  Atilax;  kk" 
ncumia  ;  Uva  ;  Crossarcfius ;  Ryza*na  ;  Hemigale ;  Pd- 
radoxurus ;  Paguma;  Arctic t is ;  Cynogale  ;  Cryftc- 
procta  ;  and  Bassaris. 

The  Fiver rina  in  Mr.  Gray*s  arrangement  stand  betwees 
the  Ilyeenina  and  the  Catiina. 

Viverra  (Cuv.). 
Generic  Character^— The  deep  pouch  situated  bctvcfl 
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I  md  the  leaaH  nqtua,  iSviSoA  into  two  baf;* 
Ih  mn  Aiindant  t-ancrtitt  s«vlian  cif  the  coiuift«ncP 
'rfr  enhaliiiK  a  ilrolig  nuakjf  oJour.  ovcn^teil  liy 

Vhiuh  surround  Ihu  puuch.    Pupil  of  t  lie  eye  routiit 

tho  lUf.    L'lawfi  ouly  Imll'  rttinclilc. 

8-8  J— 1 


fummls :— IndiiOis. 
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inolant, 


Cnvi«r  reinftricft  that  Ihls  tynXeta  ot  Ocalitiun,  a 
'hlub  will  lie  round  in  the  artide  Ictivkumok.  is 
to  the  Civi;tK,  Maii^tuits,  Genet*,  and   I'lun- 
.  uid   thiit  it  is  •pfuially  diarauterinea  by  Itii; 
vr  luberuulotui  i»i>rnn,  vii.  two  in  tho  uiiper  jaw 
iwie  on«  in  Iht-  luwKr  jaw.    TheM  nnimnls  tli«r»- 
^obHTve*,  wOTiH  Mem  to  take  Iheir  utatiun  in  tlie 
auunmiferouE  Carnhora  b«rore  the  X)aif*,  which 
tuberciiIouB  inolan  in  vocb  jaw ;  but  thn  Civets, 
loir  cfuiine  teeth  much  lew  Miarpand  nmch  miire 
'W  to  the  ftwm  of  the  tiiherciiioiw  teeth  than  the 
leftlly  lau  oamivorous  than  tlitirn,  and  con- 
come  n<arer  to  the  Kaccooiu  and  Ute  ticars,  1^* 

XT  (!....;_.  1 ^j[l,  nijijij  iuoloui»Lt,  tisr* 

I  Mammal*  properly  so 

IT.  Bennett,  in  hia  Touvr  Mtmigtnt,  otiniTves 
BOUp  of  animals  nuniirised  under  the  grnrric 
Pivtrra  by  Linnieuii  In.  perliapa,  iha  moat  piiwsling, 
ibnnty  the  least  iindcnrtond,  among:«t  the  tru« 
■.uiil  hence  there  ia  no  little  diffloiilly  in  defln- 
_jiU  And  di«tiii^ui»tiin!;  the  iiiiecieii  which  cum- 
Vnder the  gcmis  Viverra,  he  remarkt,  IJumeiiB 
iBded  a  serii-x,  or,  to  upenk  more  properly,  a 
<,  tt  ttuadrupeila.  dilfering  ft-oin  cacii  other  so 
ly  in  Ibrm,  in  ittruutiire,  and  in  babits,  aa  to 
aoMlutelf  imjioiuiblc  to  find  ehnineterB  by  which 
^t  be  cireuais(.-nbed  and  isolaled  from  their 
LinnA*)  definition  of  the  eeiiua,  therefore.  Bay* 
ett  m  contimmlioii,  al1hoiii;h  piirpoacly  expressed 
Ite  moat  vague  and  iudietineC  doea  not  exclude 
mb  as  from  their  obvioua  aSnitiea  lie  eould  not 
no  rofcrring  la  other  group*,  nhilat  it  doe«  not 
ne  half  of  tiie  xpeeies  which  lie  hiu  anan^cii 
Tho  Ichneumuu  of  the  Nile,  the  Suriuale  of  (lie 
t  Coali  of  Soiilh  America,  th«  Stinkine  Weanela  of 
t,  the  Civet  of  Batbiuy.  the  Genet  of  the  East,  the 
'  South  Afriea,  aud  others  equally   distant    in 

B  «wept  into  this  common  receplade, 
moiKemtot,  aa  Mr.  Dennett  states,  brought  lo- 
taiiDala    truly  digiti^rade,  with  retactile   claws, 
eovorcd  with  •harp  papillee,  canine  teeth  of  great 
nl  m<rf«nt  formed  fur  tearing  flesh,  consequently 

Blh  deme  *aiiguiuaiy  and  carnivorou*  in  their 
Dto  cloM  contact  with  others  poutively  planti- 
ItviioK  exaeited  claws,  smooth  tongue*,  ana  teeth 
TO  power  for  lat^erslitift  animal  food— in  short  with 
bIv  more  or  le«»,  in  »ome  instances  entirely,  vegetable 

lu-  genua  tliUK  formed,'  Mr.  Bennett  addn, '  presented 
tlr-roKcneouti  a  combination,  that  thu  difficulty  was 
r  where  to  tlap  in  the  dispeiaion  of  the  diMimilar 
rialsorvrtiieb  It  wae  oomposed,  than  where  to  eom- 
«  the  nece«ary  operation ;  and  in  consequenee 
f»do»en  genera,  not  hanging  together  in  one  con- 
■Uiea,  but  acatterfd  through  various  parte  of  tlir; 

Eiod  mo«t  of  them  essentially  distinct,  have  been 
i  of  Iho  dismemberment  of  this  single  group, 
.true  Civet*,  to  which  the  (tcnus  f'riwrra  :s  now 
A,  yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  propen- 
ilhe  cab  alone,  whom  they  approach  vciy  closely 
)  pt^uta  of  llieir  loologieul  character,  ns  well  as  in 
SOatOiy,  sanguinary,  and  nuutumal  habits.  In 
to  the  aix  inciMirs  and  two  canines  which  are 
Lta  tho  whole  of  the  true  Qimivora,  they  have  on 
B  Md  in  each  jaw  six  molan,  one  of  wliidi  is  pe- 
sdapted  for  lacerating  Rosh,  while  the  rHt  are 
'lew  of  the  ordinary  form.  Their  tongue*  are  Air- 
illh  tbe  same  elevated  aiui  pointed  pnpiUte  nliicli 
■nukable  an  a*i>enty  to  ihoM;  of  the  cats,  and 
.  aw  half  retractile.  Th«  toe*  arc  five  in  num- 
h  of  Ihdr  feat,  and  their  eWremitles  alouv  art 
Id  tb«  Eroonil  in  walking ;  the  animal*  are  con»i7- 
!,Cn  No.  ICCi. 
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mi«n(ly  complelcly  digitigmde.     But  the  moat  d 
character  of  the  group  eon>i«ta  in  an  opening  near  lb*  tattT^ 
IcadinK  into  a  dmible  cavilY  of  cotiuderable  nUe,  ruruished.4 
with  gland*  and  follicle*  lOr  the  *ccr«tion  of  the  pocilllar.1 
odoiifcrous  uibslanue  »o  well  known  aa  the  prodoce  nf  IIm  | 
civet,  and  from  wlilch  the  animal  deiives  ila  mune.* 

In  the  muioum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^eooa  k. 
I^ndoTi,  No.  XU  of  the  Phyniolngicl  Script  cahibiti  tha  1 
male  organs  of  generation,  willi  tlie  p«rmwal  integuuenli  1 
scent-gland*,  acrotnm.  rectum,  and    anu»  of  llie  »ib«' 
{_ViveTTu Ziimtha.linn.),    The  testes  are  oancealcd  in  th. 
MCTotum,  from  which  the  spcnnatic  chords  may  be  iiiia  j 
iisrending  to  the  lidcft  nf  the  bladder,  where  tlie  vaaa  defe-J 
ivntia  quit  the  chord*  to  pais  to  tjia  base  of  the  amall'^ 
prottate :  there  are  no  vesiculte  seoumdea.    The  miuouJar  J 
part  of  tbe  urethra  ia  of  great  length :  Co\ 
aituated  on  each  side  of  its  tcrmiiiatian :  .... 

vide  is  exposed  Inuuedialely  behind  the  lull  cnu  penli^J 
which,  In  the  preparation,  hsa  been  detached  Xmrn  it*  boojr  •1 
connection.    The  penii  ia  continued  IVom  the  junction  of\ 
the  two  crura  forwarda  in  fhjnl  of  the   pubis  to  the  muSlj 
prepiitium,  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  pact  of  tb*' 1 
enlar^ment  cmiied  by  the  *cent-glands :  the  glana  pcnia^  j 
which  ha*  a  pointed  ftrm,  is  bent  dowawarda.    The  larga  ] 
orifloea  of  the  two  lateral  ecent-glands  are  ntuated  joit  ] 
within  A  longitudinal  Assure  bounded  by  two  labia,  wniclt 
have  lieen  divaricated  in  the  specimen,  and  a  section  baa  j 
been  removed  from  tlie  riglit  gland :  the  fl*fur«  ta  utuated  1 
between  tlie  preputlnm  and  acrottun.    No.  2SI&  i»  a  pre*  ' 
paratioa  of  the  prostatic  and  muscular  parts  of  the  urethral  ' 
perns,  acratum,  nnuN,  and  anal  gland*  of  a  Vivcrrine  i^uad- 
ruped.     No.  27t97  shows  thi^  female  orgiuis  of  a  Iibet. 
Tuis  preparation  is  suspended  by  the  peritoneal  capaules    \ 
of  the  ovaiia,  which  loosely  muround  thiMo  part*,  but  have  I 
been  here  reflected  from  them.    Tlic  ovarian  Jigamcnla  I 
are  seen  passing  upon  the  puaterior  parts  of  Hie  (IORHI& 
uteri ;    the  fallopian  tube»  run  in  a  tortuous  direction  ' 
ahmg  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovarian  cap>ule* ;   they  tcr*  ' 
uiiualc,  not  at  the  apex,  but  by  the  side  of  the  exlnffiity   [ 
of  the  uterine  comu,  which  forms  a  small  OBcum.    The 
broad  peritoneal  and   the  roimd  fibroua  ligammta  are 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  oomua  uteri.    The  body 
of  the  utema  aa  well  a*  the  comna  are  preserved  antito: 
the  vagina  is  laid  open,  showing  its  longitudinally  wrinkled 
inner  surface  and  its  tiideuted  couive.    The  urinaiy  blad- 
der and  rectum,  the  wilva  and  anua,  the  laritB  Intervening 
peritoneal  glandular  pouch,  and  ttie  anal  ijlands,  ai«  aUo 
»everally  here  abown.     No.  27!IB  exbiblta   Iha  female 
organs,  with  the  large  intestine  and  urinary  bladder,  of  a 
civet     {Vwerra  ci'vetta,  ScJireb.)     The  ovoria  approaoK 
xer  to  the  globular  form  than  nsu^.    They  are  situated 
shallow  capsules,  on  One  side  ot  which  the  oviduct  com- 
Qces  by  a  large  elongated  aperture.     Tho  cornuautun 
long,  slender,  compressed,  straight  cait&la.  The  corpim 
uteri  is  equally  simple,  but  very  short :  the  vagina  ia  long. 
Ttie  uretbro4exual  canal  opHi*  externally  on  a  prominent 
vulva,  above  which  there  is  a  semilunar  cutaneous  dc< 
prcBsion.  which  receives  the  ductsoftwo  large  Bcent-glanda: 
a  section  is  removed  from  the  right  glandlo  show  it*  fol- 
licular structure.    A  similnr  eeclion  has  liten  removed 
from  the  anal  gland,  and  briaLles  are  intn^rted  into  tile 
ifices  of  both  these  secreting  organs.    (,Cat.) 
Example,  Vivcrra  eivelln. 

/Jwcnirfion.— Length  of  the  eloiigat«.i  body  thim  two 
to  three  leet ;  tail  about  half  a*  long  a*  liic  body.  Haifiht 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot.  Uair  of  the  body  long,  brownisli- 
grey .  with  numerous  interrupted  tranaverae  black  bands  or 
xpots  of  the  same  colour.  Tlie  hairs  on  tbe  ridge  or 
middle  line  of  the  back  from  between  Uie  nhonldcn  are 
longer,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal.  Legs  and  mort  part  of  tail  black ;  upper  lip 
and  sides  of  tlie  neck  alinust  white.  Kycs  tiimiunded  eacn 
by  a  black  paleb.    Two  or  three  black  bands  pawi  from 


Locality. — North  of  Africa, 

Habitt,  ift!. — ^The  civet  approachc*  in  its  Iiabili  nearest 
to  the  foxes  and  smaller  cnti,  ureferriog  to  make  its  pr«* 
datory  excuraiuns  agiunst  bird*  and  umaller  quadruped* 
in  the  night,  although.  like  ttiesti  carnivura,  it  will  occa- 
sionally attack  it*  prey  in  the  daytime. 

In  a  tilate  of  captivity  it  become*  in  a  degree  tame,  but 

vvr  familiar,  and  i*  dhngerott'  to  handic.    Tlie  ynunit 


i 
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ore  Ted  on  fiirin&oeouA  food,  millut  pap  tor  iiiHtancr.  ivilh  n 
littlu  flcsl)  or  fisli ;  nnil.  when  old.  on  mw  fli-sli.  Many  nl' 
them  an  kept  in  North  Africa  to  oblnici  llic  porninK' 
which  bc-ars  the  naiiiu  of  the  iiiiiinn.],  mid  liriiii^M  n  hii:h 
piiee.  Thtf  civet  'n  jirucurcd  1iy  M'raiihi<;  the  inniile  of  Ihc 
pouch  with  an  iron  hpatula  nt  inlcivurK  nhmit  livici'awfek. 
If  the  animal  U  in  E'""'  tomiilion  ami  it  mule,  t'siK'i-ially 
if  he  hsK  bcvn  irritated,  a  drain  or  Ihen-iilioiitt^  in  ulitiiiiied 
each  time.  I'he  iiuanlily  tohei-twl  from  ihL- fimale  dous 
not  ci|1Ih1  that  seeitlt'd  by  the  male.  ViwU  like  most 
Other  ailicU's  of  this  naliire,  is  iiuit-h  ndidli'i-nli-d,  nwi  il  is 
rare  lo  gel  it  quite  piii*.  The  nduheralion  is  elftetud 
with  Kuet  or  oil  to  muke  it  hi-avier. 

Among  thu  '  Portraits  de  (jnelqui-A  Anintaux.  noissons, 
Mrpetds,  herbcs  o1  nrbres,  hommi-s  it  fenimeH  J' Arable, 
£g}'ple,  et  Aste,  observex  pur  P.  Bc-lon  du  Mans' '.  irK^T,  i» 
one  of'  liiUivellu,  qu'nn  nommoit  aticknnemcnt  H)ena,' 
with  the  followini;  itnatrain : — 

oa™r,  qui-  plu*  a  «iilir  m  louliiiic/ 

The  civet  in  the  Tohlt,  Imm  whieh  Mr.  lletmelt  look 
his  descrijitioD  and  fiuiiri-,  never  [iroiliietil  anj  eivel  Iheii-. 
aUhoutfh  it  v.as  a  male.  and.  ulu'ii  Mr.  lit miett  n-iote.  Uoil 
been  a  year  in  that  mi'nai{i:iii'. 


!>-.  Horsfteld,  m  his  Zn-ilngi-  ■<!  lli-sriiir.h"^,  fieiirpB  and 
descrilws  two  JavaneM-  fin-rrtp.  \-\t.  rhrrra  Miieanga, 
rar.  Junmha,  and  t'i,-n:i  ra.vs^. 

(Kthe  firat,  Ihe  Lii'itik  of  the  .Tavanc^e.  .Vi/Mns^-hHf'in 
of  the  Malay!>.  he  vavs,  tlint  il  f.u  ni-ttrly  resenihleH  the 
Viivrra  grn'rltit  in  hfxe  and  e<ilour  thai  Mvcral  authors 
liave  <]t.-M-ril)cd  il  under  that  name.  It  alM,  \w  states, 
resembles  the  Genel  in  it4  mainicrs  and  lia))iti«.  "If  laken 
vduie  younji,  il  heeomes  p.itient  and  Ei-nllc  dnrinit  con- 
finement, and  receives  readilv  animal  and  vei;etablc  I'ihhI- 
It  requires  little  attention,  anil  even  ecintpiils  itself  with  the 
MTBnty  remains  of  the  lueaU  of  Ihe  native*,  uitli  fish.  ei;irs, 
rice,  potatims.  Su:..  the  slruuture  nf  il*  teeth  beini;  pav- 
licnlarly  adapted  tu  a  veiretaMi,'  diet.  It  ]>refers  Imwever 
delicate  and  pulp)'  fruits ;  Inil  ivlicn  pressed  by  hnntier, 
also  attacks  liiwls  and  birds.  II  is  nu>>t  alnuulant  near 
the  villu^es  sitiiateil  at  the  confines  of  larirc  forenN.  It 
eanstmcts  a  Himple  nest  in  Ihe  manner  of  miuirrels.  of  ilry 
leaves,  craw,  nr  sn'.all  twigs,  in  thu  forlu  of  larse  branched 
•r  in  the  hollows  nf  tit-es.  From  these  it  sallies  foHli  at 
niiclit  tn  visit  the  slietls  anil  hen-roosts  nf  ihe  natives,  in 
March  of  circ*.  ehiekeai.  lie.  Its  ramhles  are  also  piir- 
lieidarly  dir(-eti.-d  to  the  ^aniens  iind  plant i^tiinis.  \\\\-'\i' 
fhlitsofeverj-di'wriplioii  "i!lmi  itsnai-h. amlpiiitieiilitrly 
pine-apples,  MufTei'  exlvi'iiu'ly  IVuni  ils  depi'e'btiim*.  'Jlie 
COfFee-plantatiims  in  .Tavii  uri'  irreatly  inlr-ti'd  by  llie  17- 
rerra  ilw^iiiS'i ;  in  .'Onu'  p;ii1.-  ol'  llie  i>linid  it  lias  on  this 
a(.-connt  obtained  the  iinme  ol"  Hie  i-itft'ec-rat.  It  devinn* 
the  berries  in  large  qnnnlitie-.  and  lis  vi^il-  aiv  soon  di-- 
eovercd  by  parcels  of  sci'dsHhirh  it  disclmrriesiinelianiied. 
It  Kclecls  only  the  ripest  and  mii>t  iH-rleet  fruits,  and  Ihe 
heeds  are  eacerl^'  eolleele<l  by  Ihe  nativi-i.  as  the  coHVe  in 
*lins  obtained  without  tlie  Icdious  prtn-eKi  of  remnvini;  its 
memlirauaci'ous  arillus.  The  injnnnus  efteels  oeeuMoned 
by  Ibe  mvaECH  of  Ihe  I.iuvak  in  llie  itiflVe-pIant  lit  ions  are 
however  fuilv  comili-tliidnneed  by  its  proitatntlini;  the 
plant  in  various  parts  ol'  llu'  fiuti-ls.  amf  parlicnlarly  on 
thi-  de(-livilie»  of  ilie  fertile  bills;  llu-se  siHndaneous 
^ines  ofa  vahiable  flint  in^aiiiins  parts  of  the  western 
Siatriclu  ol' Java  aShnl  In  Hie  naiiveit  no  inconsiderable 
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ha I'v est,  while  the  aceidentat  discover)- uf  ihein  »u:p*     \ 
and  delights  the  tmvcller  in  tlie  most  sequestered  i-ti'.i  ••. 
the  islniul.*  (Zmil-ixieal  Rnearchfn  in  Jam,  i 

I'ifrrni  ransf,  and  Viivrra  siltrlh'i, 

Dna'ipliiiii  of  J'iverrn  riiiu: — Hair  stiff.  tonsiJin:!}     J 
loii^.  with    a    downy  appendaire  nt   Ihe  la:-e.     Gi;y ^     / 
colour  tiiwiiy-p'fv,  varieitiiltd  with  dark  li'»Ti  Ihiiv.: 
spols.     Ki^ht  da'iK  lines  extend  lniiL'i'ndi:in!h   !io::i  ti- 
sbonlders  to  llie  root  of  the  tail.    iHiiTmeiJiiiii-  Irn-t  ■,■:- 
liimedandrerular,  exterior  lines jli^litlv  iii'trri.t.i  ,■     ( 
Ihe  brown  of  tbein  ^■aried  with  Mcbter  sbBd>-<  of  l.!---.;,     ' 
Sides  marked  nilh  several  hiterrupted  line-"  «hir-!i  spfs.v 
al»o  on  the  shonldew  and  thiltli*.     Hea.l  nN-v  ;.  -.1 1.;;. 

Earls  of  Ibe  ucek  liandd  nltemiilely  ni?ii   1  ■■,->,;  ij.    ' 
rown,    A  black  spot  on  the  anterior  catitlnn  ■:!  'h-.-  »;• 
and  at  the  liasr  of  the  ear:  exticmily  of  the  .-.orii-'e  rt,    | 
exIei'nallr.itKinlemal  mtrfaec  fumislied  »it)i  seirritl  tu!     I 
tuns  of  whitish  hairs.    I  jnn,  cheeks,  and  iimler  »  Ir  vl '.»    I 
iieek  lii;hter,  greyish  hliipdly  diversifinl  «ifli  taA:j.   A    "i 
loni;ilndinal  line  from  the  ears  aloue  the  sides  oi  iWn'> 
tonanlsthu  shoulders.     Several  (raii>vfrsr   hand*  I'l  •■.- 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  :   two  of  Ihe-e  ntaik  ^\:t  -i., 
with  a  flcure  resembling  the  Idler  Y.     l.o'.ver  pii;'.  ..■  i;., 
exi remit iw,  breast,  auil  inner  side   of  111,'   thi:.-ii-  -.V'.j^'.! 
Idackish  brown  with  an  obscure  reildi.sh  liiMie.      .\;  Ji^rr  - 
bene.ttb  Idiiekish  prey  "illi  a  fawny  hue.     Tiiii  ■.•■\::i  t:t.- 
blackish  rini*s,  the  iutemiediide  riiiK*  srri-y.  tin-  lo)  ■  i:  ■ 
coniini:  s™di:ally  more  diluti-d  and  \vhi1i-.li   tov.^:  rl-  ■; 
exlremilv.    Tlie  tawny  prednuiinnleN  gciifivil !y  ■jvi:;i- 
crev  in  the  youiitr,  in  which  the  lines  ami  I  irn!-  vt  ■  ■~ 
si^uVely  marked.  '  Entire  leni^lh  from  end  ni"  (iiu/ile  t  ■  :-^  ■ 
of  tail  one  foot  eleven  inches :  tail  tweUi-  inch,-,. 

Tliisiathr/ALvwoftlie  Javanese,  who  k-rni  Ihf  odi.r^~ 
luiis  secvetiiin  •!-'{■  *  or  jiM. 

Dr.  Ilorsficld,  fiom  who-e  work  we  have  drn'.in  Ihitf- 
scriplion,  snvs  thai  a  ven-  perfect  spedineii  of  tin-  Tr-— .  . 
2,hril,;,  the  r.iusei'fu"^  of  the  Malays,  forw**;  . 
from  Sumalmby  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  afl'onlci)  the  rho  ' 
of  showinc  uioie  distinctly  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ktir 
l.y  a  careful  comparimni.  The  'niiiep"''"iir  was  tsolif  | 
sfx  inches  lonir.  and  the  lail  eleven  iiu-bi's.  The  pro"  ■-  I 
the  body  in  the  two  aiiiiu:-.!-  ^-^  ^ 
difTereiit.  Ihvrra  Xihf'thn 
■ck  short  nntl  thick,  i 
tended.  The  head  i 
shajied  in  the  Rttnf: 

iided,  and  bulirini;  hefuru  Ihc'  e 
very  abruptly  to  a  «hort  munle.  Tlie  cars  are  ten  1^" 
distant  in  the  /f'r«*n  and  two  im-hes  in  tin'  X'fi*th^.  wLt 
!:ivcs  a  very  difl't^rent  phyriosinouiy  to  the  two  antw- 
'i'he  tail  is  nearly  cyliniMcal  in  the  Ta'is!i''^"'>S  •  >'  '''■ 
Utisie  it  is  reinilariy  altenualed  to  a  point.  The  fur  e:'"' 
two  quadrupeds  in  Terr  ditTen-iit :  rigid,  coarse,  and  nU 
scanty  in  the  ff.jw^.*  close,  snft,  and  with  much  down  a':  ■ 
base  in  the  Taitp^iiluiie.  its  tliicknes*  eivinc  a  peculir.r'' 
to  the  tail  of  the  latter.  Vitvvra  =it»-lha  lias  a  'ir.:- 
blaek  liui!  of  ennsiderable  breoitth  in  the  hii;hesi  pa;'  : 
the  Imek,  Imunded  ou  each  side  by  a  white  line  :  exnr 
lo  llii-i  is  uu  inlemipted  hue  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  rr' 
of  the  Imek  and  sides  is  covered  with  smaller  spolr  ■'■•  ■':•■ 
iMwed  as  to  (rive  the  apiH-arance  of  trannv 
■     ■  e  kat, 


01  llie  iioiiy  in  iiie  two   auiiu;'.!-  ^r:-  • 

ivrra  Xihf'th'i  is  coiiip..i:>.'r,.'v  «li.:'  I 

I  thick,  and  Ihe   bn':i>t    ii;il  a'iil    L-  l 
I  is  reimlarly  attenunu-,1  a-..:  e-.j."- 

'.■  in  the  T<iiip_S't>Hn^  it   is  s-s-'Ip..  [ 


eiuhl  reinilar  parallel  '.;■.*' 
1110  difference  In!.. e,i;  '■ 
tivu  animals  in  the  upper  [tails  of  Ihe  head  ntid  iivi'. :  '   ' 
Ihe  marks  ou  Ihe  Intend  and  nnlerior  pails  of  the  neii  '-     I 
\ery  Hark  in  Ihc  ZiM,  while  Ihev  are  faint  and  ini::-'    /    | 
ill  the   Ka^sp,  around  whose  lail  Ibe  rinffs  an-  ^v^-'' 
ui:til;ed,  whilst   in  the  Zibet  tlieyn:e  inf:riilar!y  tlets:  1     , 
and  seaicelv  peneptthle  ini  tlio  uiuler  ade.  *  ! 

Di.  Iloi'sfield  slates  Ibat  Ihc  name  R.txso.  like  n---. 
other  .lavanesc  nanipK,'isderivL>d  from  the  Sans? rir :  :i -^ 
lis  emploved  by  the  Javanese,  a  mtKlification  of  /f.nf.  t-'.  I 
i"  iipptieJ  to  llie  T'irrrni  as  prwlneins  an  odoriferoiii  rtiS 
stance.  In  Ihc  original.  Dr.  Horsfleld  obsenes.  H<i'i  iii-  ' 
various  siimiti cations,  of  which  flavour  or  taste  appev^  i; 
be  the  jirimary  meaning;  the  others,  lie  adds,  reliit 
chiefly  lo  the  senses,  or  to  emotions  arihinc  from  ih-'S 
fluids  or  juice-  are  comprised  among  its  nieaninc-.  aT^ 
lunuv  apptieations  of  the  word  RaiaanA  its  comp>  ::ni-. 
to  odoriferous  substances,  peifumcs,  &e..  niislit.  he  tell-  :* 
he  adduced. 

Hie  sjiecific  names  Cieettu  and  Zihelhu  arc  dcnntl 
from  the  Arabic. 
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.  ttrm  lUue,'  mj*  Dr.  Honllplct  tit  cott 
■iinnllni  in  -lava  Ibe  p1>cu  ntiidi  Uw  fn 
tkiUt  in  Afrion,  anil  lliii  I'ixrrm  sihitha  on  Ihe 
ootiUiirnt  riiim  Anttria  to  MitUliu,  nnil  in  Ibi: 
IkOtli  u{  lliu  liiiliAa  Ajrliipntit^.  I  li&ve  utultiii' 
'to  tho*  th»l.  by  iU  rurm  and  mark),  il  iii  e«^ntiall( 
I  rtum  IIm  t'iprrra  iihflha ;  ftiul  11  diffo™  mi  much 
■Inml  Uu)Mnllu)n  oi  in  nxteriial  clionicteni.  Tht 
~  sib^lhc  u  an  animal  curainusU  «<.■)/  ul'  u  niilJ 
^n ;  it  i*  onm  foiinil  Hmong  the  Arnlw  aiid 
Mrl»eli  inhaliit  tho  marilimo  nart*  of  llnrnao, 
Ir,  aud  bilittr  inlaniU,  in  a  atatti  or  tnutiaJ  domoati- 
Sid,  by  Ihe  account  lyf  Uie  Dativci,  tteroincK  recou- 
ita  caiiftnan)«Rt.  aatl  m  habJte  and  irf^t  of 
I  reaeDiblDit  Ihu  uommoo  il(ioi«>tia  cal.  The 
I  Ihe  toEitmry,  prcaorvRs  in  vonfto«(ii»nl  tli« 
fbroci^  nt  il*  ditiwaition  itn diminished.  Aa  the 
liagreatlf  Tului-d  Ity  the  nalirn,  il;  it  n«qn#ntl)> 
MftM  i  but,  an  Aur  4U  I  liavi-  ubicrvi-i).  miiit  always 
Ihm  far  tl>i«  purpoae  IVom  a  oild  alalc.  Hover  pru- 
in  «*Ula  of  uonHnBOient. 

bwa  ia  not  unlri'tjucntty  fouad  in  Java,  in  forc>d» 
'*~-ate  elevaliou  above  Ibu  Ivvul  uf  tite  uuvan. 
VDD  BmtUI  l)i[d«  and  fuijm&la  of  cvcrj'  dwcriji- 
^^.  MdMa  the  Minguljia^  appetite  of^mal*  of 
Iv  io  a  hiifh  dt.-i;ri-u,  and  ihc  atruetnni  of  it*  tccllt 
U»  rtricUy  wiUi  tlie  babila  and  modKa  of  life.  In 
iimt  it  wfti  devour  a  miied  diel,  and  lit  foil  on 
^^flcaii,  and  riec.  Salt  is  r<!port«d  by  the  naliveo 
nnnlo  it.  T\vt  nduHfenmaaubiluniii!  ia  collrclnl 
lib :  the  animal  in  planed  in  a  diutuw  intga.  in 
p  Head  and  anterior  extreiiutic«  are  conHned  ;  Ihe 

RjMria  art!  Ihen  caiily  accurcd,  while  tita  civet  ia 
%»nmple  «patula. 
"ICC  nblaincd  from  tlie  Aitin  a^es  nilh  tli« 
1  by  the  I'lvrrra  eiitlla  and  ribaiha  in 
iMUtenctf,  and  ixluur.  It  is  a  wry  fitvouril«  jjcf- 
orw  the  Javanene,  and  applied  bolli  lo  llteii 
id, Ity  mcaru  al  rnrinui  unirucnla  and  nuxtiire*  of 
)  their  pvrauna.  Evvn  Iku  apurtmenU  and  llic 
nfltiv  iiativea  of  rank  om  ipnerally  accutcd  willi 
1  dvgrre  M  to  b«  ntt'ecwivn  to  Europeans  :  and 
iB*ta  and  pobliu  pruveaiiani  thv  aic  ia  widdy 
thk  odour.'    {Xnohtgiiml  ttntartAet.) 
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Good  Hap«,at)d  >ava  IbM  il  ibSTcn  in  Um  u»e  aud  a 
ur  tfto  palultMilii- MBdaaJuaij  llui  ibouldDi'and  n 
Unia  on  Iho  nape,  &o. 

LaC'iilUy,  ilionu,  ■^c-~-The  Qcntl  lovua  luiilanda,  p_, 
cnlarly  tfio    barilu   uf  nvrn  and   ibe   ndi^buurbtod   L. 
ii}irinKa,    la  Cnntt&ntinoplo  it  U  iJonustiEiitDd.  and  kept  I 
in  llic-  lioiuvi,  nhere  it  ti  uid  to  catcli  mice;  u  well  a     - 

Uclon,  in  th<i  wvrU  above  ['i<«d,  fivt* 
il,  with  tlip  follmviqg  i|iui(niiii : — 


".pMtt-  ! 


1  vety  CairartorJ 


Gfjtme  Ckaroft^r,  gmrtrafly,  lh»t  nf  Ihu  Ulnfti  |,.. 
Guncla.    Tkil  tapolile  sf  belne  rolled  thita  above  Sofm- 

narih  lo  its  ba^e,  but  not  ]irc'b?n«ile.    Tnc*  flvBi  Deaity 


oegtly 


iinlmatod ;  »olf  of  the  foot  tubcrouloua,  npplk'd  tliMm^upiil 
(in  KUfftci!  ti)  Ihe  ground;  claws  aemi-rc-tnu'lile.  ^jrut 
with  the  pujtil  bin  longUudinnlly.    No  pnncti. 

DMilal  lorinxila ;— Inciaor',  -;  mmiie*.  -. — :;  BiAltn 


OenellB.  Cuv. 

..!  Ckaraelfr.—^iinrit^TCmn  pouch m  rfduci-d 
I  ilrarfwiun  formed  by  th«  p'^J'^'^'""  "'  "" 
id  wQhout  any  pweeptible  (•xcreiion.  althmish 
kit.  Thv  pupil  baa  a  vt'itii^al  ullt,  and 
I  tn  ontinly  rrtmclitc.  lu  in  the  Cata, 
id,  Gtnirtta  rutgarit,  the  Onmmvn  Genfl,  i'i- 
teffo,  IJnn. 

^rfMif. — Grey,  spotted  with  amoll  black  or  brown 
which  am  iwinetiinra  fonnd  and  aom(^imes 
Ihe  tail,  whlcb  is  aa  lon^  »»  the  body,  a  rngvii 
white.  Ihe  black  ring*  being  to  the  number 
'  iHmn.  Thrrc  are  while  spots  on  thu  eyehiow, 
t,  and  on  each  mde  of  the  end  of  tbp  iio«p. 
iwAieai  Dislrihutinn. — Cnvier  ulelM  ihal  tlii* 
immd  from  the  fonth  of  Fniiee  ta  lh«  Cape  of 


I'.milomlM *)■(«•.   tF'CWr.} 

TTip  ParadoicuTc  w«*  confound*!  \sy  BulTon  with  tbd 
Common  Genet,  a  confbwon  which  M.  V.  Cuvier  dl«*i- 
puted:  iu  fonn  and  babitf,  inilrcd.itdoc*  tiot  differ  much, 
and  the  tow  and  claw*  eloncly  agree  in  number  and  ris 
tiactilily.  The  aocretory  uoiich  i»  ab«enl.  The  tall  i^ 
vciy  peeitlinr :  »»  lon^  stt  inp  body,  and  diqirpiaed,  titrt  In 
«ay  flattened,  abov*  and  below ;  the  cith-eme  ot  nuire  diK- 
tsnt  half  i«,  when  rirtOTded,  turned  over,  w»  tlmt  the  lowi-r 
aide  i»  nppermorf,  and  'bo  animal  can  rrfl  it  up  »l'iT«Jly 
from  Bbove.  downwaitU,  and  from  lbs  cxlimnly  to  th« 

ini-w/wduft.— GTvyish-black,  Ihiced  with  rellnw, 
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jaw,  legB,  &nd  tail,  for  the  most  put,  black.    Above  and 
below  each  eye  a  whitish  spot.    Length,  including  the 
tul,  upwanis  of  three  feet. 
This  ia  la  Marie  det  palmiert  of  the  French  at  Fondi- 

Geograpkieal  Ditlribution  and  Habits. — The  larRe 
islands  of  Asia.  Its  natural  habits  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
known.  Those  that  have  been  kept  in  captivity  have 
manifested  anything  but  a  sociable  disposition,  receiving 
all  attentions  with  peevish  irritation  or  sullen  insensibility. 
Mangusta,  Olivier, 
vlchneumon,  I^ip.    Herpeites,  III.) 

Under  the  title  Ickni!umo:<  a  general  sketch  of  the 
genus  and  a  particular  one  of  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon 
will  be  found.  Dr.  Horsfield  has  given  a  veiy  interesting 
account  of  the  v 

Mangutta  Javaniea. 

Detcriplion. — Ear  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  man.  Pouch  very  extensive.  Ilsir  long  on  the 
body  and  tail,  but  short  on  the  head  and  extremities,  rigid 
and  glouy.  Length,  including  the  tail,  about  two  feet 
and  a  hallC 

Dr.  Hoisfield  states  that  the  Javanese  Mattgvsta  is 
chie&y  distinguished  from  the  other  Indian  species,  and 
particularly  from  the  Mangouste  de  Malacca  of  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  by  its  darker  colour.  A  ground  of  deep  brown, 
passing  with  obscure  undulations  into  lilack,  is  variegated 
with  veiynumerous  short  longitudinal  lines  of  a  lawny 
colour.  The  upper  parts  of  the  back  are  more  intensely 
coloured ;  the  under  parts  scarcely  perceptibly  lighter. 

Habilt,  ^. — Rumphius  gives  a  curious  account  of  this 
species,  which  is  the  Garangan  of  the  natives,  who  greatly 
admire  its  agility.  It  attacks  and  kills  serpents  with  the 
gKatest  boldneiss;  and  Humphius  speaks  of  its  value  in 
performing  this  service  and  its  method  of  eni.'Ountering 
those  reptiles.  The  Javanese  nobles,  he  says,  pay  a  con- 
siderable price  for  it,  that  they  may  amuse  themselves  with 
the  sport  of  these  fights.  When  the  two  enemies  ori' 
Opposed  to  each  other,  the  serpent  endeavours  to  twine 
round  the  quadruped  and  kill  it.  The  latter  submits  to 
this,  but  inflates  itself  to  turgescencc  :   and  when  the  ser- 

Cent  enfolds  it  and  advances  its  head  to  give  the  deadly 
ite,  the  Mangouste  contracts  his  body,  slips  out  of  the 
folds,  seizes  the  serpent  by  the  neck  and  kills  it.  The 
mode  of  attack  of  the  Garangan  was  stated  to  Dr.  Hors- 
field by  the  natives  precisely  as  it  is  related  by  Rum- 
phius ;  "but  the  doctor  adds  that  the  story  regarding  the 
antidote  which  is  afforded  by  the  Ophioxulum  serpentimrm 
1o  an  animal  which  mav  have  been  wounded  in  the  combat, 
was  not  reported  to  him ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  one  uf 
those  stories  which,  being  founded  on  superficial  observa- 
tion, has  too  readily  been  credited  and  copied  from  one 
wnter  to  another. 


UiBfutU  Jtruia.  (Hour) 
Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  the  Manguala  Javaniea  is 
found  most  abundant  in  the  large  teak-forests,  and  that  it 
is  very  expert  in  burrowing  in  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
nts.  *  It  pouesses,'  says  our  author  in  continuation, 
■great  natural  sagacity;  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cfuncter,  it  willingly  seeks  the  protection  of  man.  It  is 
readily  tamed,  and  in  a  domestic  state  it  is  docile  and 
r,  whom  it  follows  like  a  dog ;  it  is 


hind-legs,   regarding  everything'  that 
attention.    It  is  of  a  very  restlei 


fond  of  caresses,  and  frequently  placei  itaclf  crtct  « 

u:_j, ^..^ .._■__   .L.^    ^^^ 

its  food  to  the  most  retired  place  in  which  it  is 
ume  it.  It  ii  very  cleanly  in  its  habits.  It  > 
cluaively  carnivorous,  and  very  destructive  to  m 
employing  great  artifice  in  the  surprisiae  of  cmc 
For  this  reason  it  is  rarely  found  in  a  BomMtie 
amon^  the  natives,  as  one  of  their  principal  aitid 


medans  in  general,  have  a  great  partiaJity  for  tab 
they  are  unwilling  in  most  cases  to  be  deprived  of 
society  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  C^aranm 
has  also  been  olwen'ed  that  its  sanguinary  character  i 
itself  occasionally  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  dannn 
a  family  as  a  domestic  animal,  and  it  indulges  at  nti 
in  fits  of  excessive  violence.' 

f^Esena,  III. 

Generic  Character. — f^et  rather  long;  toes  four.i 

with  robust  but  not  retractile  claws  proper  for  buira 

Tongue  flimished  with  homy  papillic.    Ears  ^niall.   1 

leadmg  into  the  anus.    Tail  long,  slender,  and  ])oin;< 

0  I  — 1 

Dental    formula: — incisors  =■;    canines,   y^-  f- 


T«ili  or  Riini.    CF-  Cu».) 

Tliis  genus  resembles  the  Ichneumons  in  the  linlin 
stripes  of  the  coat ;  but  the  legs  are  longer  and  the: 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot.  The  dentitinn  too  i 
for  they  are  without  the  small  molar  immedimtely  b 
the  canine. 

Example,  Ryzirwi  eapentU. 

Descriplion. — Length  about  four  feet,  inelnflBI 
Inil.  Fur  a  mixture  of  brown,  white,  yellowish,  aadt 
The  colour  of  the  hairs  is  brown  at  the  liottoin,  blid 
the  tips,  and  hoaiy  at  the  points:  tboae  on  the  iai 
dulated :  inside  of  the  legs  yellowish-browQ :  UH  i 
with  black. 

This  is  The  Surieate,  Viverra  tetradactyla,  Gm. 

Geographical  Ditlribution. — Africa,  Cape  of  ' 
Hope.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Zenik  of  Sonnerat's  m 
voyage  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  ;he  Surieate.  ci 
that  it  is  coarsely  designed.  Pennant  says  that  it  it 
found  in  Java,  where  the  Javanese  ityit;  it  Jupe,  anc 
Dutch  Suracatje. 

Hubiit,  4t.— At  the  Cape,  Pennant  itatw  that 
species  is  called  Meer-rat.  In  habits  and  manoK 
said  to  resemble  the  Mangouttet,  and  ita  urine  is 
fetid.    It  feeds  on  flesh,  prey*  on  mice,  mui  'a  %  \ 
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D  Wattf^.  Pennuit  My*  that  it  mftlcea  a  gniuliiis 
-aaeh  Jn  motion,  ii\»  c|tii1«  turret,  dropping  it»tbr<' 
«  brtaxt,  utonng  Iti  huulwilli  f;n'iil  dur,  uU 
ot,  nnilmppciuiri^M  if  it  lirtened.  or  had  jujit  spied 
-  "ibw.  When  pleuMd,  lie  Atida.  it  make*  a 
e  with  ita  litil.  Tor  which  rcuon  the  Dutch 
rtlT  it  Klipprr-tnaut.   (PhIIm.  M<ikb/I.  Zoo!.; 


OnHw«rchviK,  T.  Cut. 
rtmarlu  thai  the  Maasjief  (Crontarehui)  bdve 
ill*.  lh«  teelli,  the<  puuilh,  and  the  walk  of  the 
,  but  the  tom  nnd  genitals  of  the  AfangouiUi  or 

moa  obaervet,  that  thi!  animal  which  «ervra  iu 
r  of  Ihta  Ken"*  ou^ht  to  be  placed  between  t)ie 
j/0  Olid  the  Suricatct,  allhuugh  its  walk  '\»  plan- 
HleeauHe  it  ban  the  geneTol  physiognomy  of  both 

CbariK'ter. — Held  more  rounded  than  thnt  o( 

and  the  inu*«lt-'  larger.     The  pupil  round. 

i1r  movenblc.    The  earv  smnll,  round,  uid  bilo- 

« tongue  sniooth  on  its  ed^^es,  but  papillose  uod 

the  centre.    The  twl  flattened.    Five  toes  on 

Pouch  "ccretine  an  unctuous  fetid  matter, 
le,  Vriasarchiu  obtrurtu. 

ten. — Length  nearly  two  feet,  ineliidinc  the 
n  n  about  eight  inches.  Fur  uonsisting  of  two 
bair;  the  external  rather  hai^li  and  of  a  uniform 
•  little  briehter  on  the  head,  cheek*  pale. 
rqf.-.4!aa«  of  Aftica.  Sierra  Leone. 
(.^^—Ruemblini;  much  those  of  Ihodfonfauffra. 
M  fiedi.  and  is  deuily  and  well  behnved  in  con- 


t 


-i-X 


Cryptoprocta,  BennMt. 

I  ob*erve9  that  this  gemis  beloni;!  to  the 

•i  havini;  the  prickly  tongue,  the  two  tuhercular 

it  in  the  npper  jaw.  and  tlie  other  ebsraeleri  by 

t  Civet*  are  dkiuiipiiiihed  frvm  the  Catt  on  the 

t,  Mid  trota  the  D<tgi  on  th«  other.    It  approache*, 
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he  remarkf,  more  nearly  Uob  mw4  of  Uie  iiUtcr  Jtartt*  el 
ihia  family  to  lh«  F»ltiic,  havine  Iho  cUw»  oa  both  feel 

tnilyiclraclile,andftirni»hod  wilTithiretnurtiUi  lament*; 
lhuii«  of  the  anterior  ttinlw  bein;;  uIko  acute,  boUi  nl.  ibeJr 
poir.ti  and  edges.     In  theie  r««pecls,  he  allons  thai  it   ' 
ngrreji  with  Paradoxftru* ;  as  it  dor*  a!«i  in  the  miltulneu  , 
ofthe  lolei  of  the  feet,  and  in  tile  union  uf  ILuloesaltninl  )n 
tlicirexlromtllevby&ninterdigilalmenibiiuie;  bulit  dilTen 
IVoin  that  Kenui  by  it*  »hort,  *moolh.  and  nd^neueil  fur,    ' 
liy  the  uniformly  hwred  coal  of  ita  jdtuder  cvliudric-ol  iult. 
Uie  equal  covering  of  which  on  all  it*  snrfaco*  snpcnrs  to 
indicutu  that  it  is  not  eambU-  of  being  curled  in  Ilii  man- 
ner V}  reiiinrtable  in  the  Faradoxure,  aud  enpeeially  hj  the 
pafcufwion  of  a  pouch. 

Example,  Cri/ptoprnctu/fror. 

Dftcrtptiun. — Hady  kicnder,  limbs  robust  and  of  mtiilc- 
ratc  length;  head  narrow  and  ilighlly  elongated;  glandu- J 
!ar  muMle  imnll;  nostrils  with  a  deep  laleml  tinuK;  Whi*>Lj 
kers  numerous  anil  stitf,  the  longest  exceeding  tiie  hud  in.  1 
liingth ;  eyes  rather  small,  nlni^  above  the  angle  of  ihv  J 
moitlb,  the  opening  of  which  ii  not  much  prolonged  Iukcb>  1 
wards:  earn  unusually  lai'ge,  rounded,  wllh  a  fold  iin  Ibtt 

Eoaterior  margin  and  'one  or  two  nntiosilies  williin,  hoigr  ' 
alh  within  and  ivitlmnt,  except  in  the  auditory  painifu ; 
neck  slender;  anterior  timlM  somewhat  Hhorter  Ihan  ilie 
posterior ;  tail  (which  anpoared  to  be  mutilated  at  the  ex- 
tremity) sa  long  lu  tlie  1)od/,  rettvhio^,  when  rvtrovertcd, 
to  between  the  eaT«,cyHndnciU,&nd  uniformly  hait7;H0iu 
of  anterior  feet  naked  to  tlie  whole  extent  (if  Uic  carput; 
of  the  posterior,  nearly  to  the  heel ;  claws  retractile,  firt    ! 
on  each  foot ;  on  the  anterior,  aharp-poinlei!  and  ed^edi 
eompreised,  curved,  short,  and  cat'lilic ;  on  thr  poslwior, 
nttber  larger,  compreaaed,  lesa  cui-ved.  and  obtuse.    Tho    I 
toes  uniled  nearly  to  the  tip» ;  on  the  forc-fect  the  middle 
the  longest ;  IhoEC  on  each  side  ecarcely  shorter  and  Dcwly    ' 
equal  to  each  other ;    innermost  and  outermost  also  ncor^   i 
C(]ual  (o  each  other,  but  slill  shorter  ttian  the  s^jeininif  1 
ones :  on  the  posterior  feel,  third  and  fourtii  toes  ncndr  J 
equal  and  rather  longer  than  the  second  and  fillb,  tliumo  1 
oonsiderably  ibortci'. 

Colour  of  the  whole  upper  and  outer  mrfaees  inclining 
to  light  brownish  red,  from  a  mixture  of  brown  and  >1raw>   ' 
colour,  in  rings  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  ench  hwr ;  lie- 
low  and  internally  teM  deep,  the  individual  hairs  befnip   \ 
more  nniform  in  colour.    Hairs  short,  Bmotith,  soft  to  the 
touch,  slightly  crisped.   Whiikere  hiach  nt  the  hue,  aome- 
what  I^hler  at  the  tips.    length  front  Up  of  noic  to  root 
of  tail  13^  incheii,  of  tnil  11,}  inches,  but  this  organ  wm   | 
probablv  not  entire.    (Bennett.) 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  thai  this  aniroal  npproatli'!)  the 
eats  in  its  internal  anatomy  as  well  as  itn  external  cha- 

Tlie  teeth  were  of  the  deciduous  doiis  only,  nnil  eoiw!- 
quentlv,  as  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  could  not  furnish  perma- 
nent ctiaracters.  They  consisted,  in  the  upper  jow,  of  ax 
closely-set  incisors,  of  which  the  four  iniermediMe  weie 
small,  with  their  crowns  a  little  flattened.  &nd  somewhid 
impressed  transvcraely ;  the  outer  incisors  were  much 
larger  than  the  intennciUate.  and  had  on  their  external 
surface  somewhat  the  appciinince  of  canines,  and  Uiey  liad 
nn  internal  process  agiunst  which  the  crcwn*  of  the  cor- 
responding  teeth  closed.  Tlie  canines  were  distant  from 
the  tnci^ora,  and  prcgected  (Vom  the  jaw  about  Iwice  lite 
length  of  the  outer  inciunn:  titey  were  curved  backwards. 
niose  to  the  canine  on  each  side  were  two  fal«c  molar*  [ 
the  first  nearly  cvlindiica],  with  a  slight  process  on  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  crown ;  the  second  with  a 
ticnder  lengthened  crown  and  two  rootiv  A  space,  equal  , 
in  length  to  the  second  molar,  intervened  between  it  and 
Iho  third,  which  was  large,  and  compoved  of  Ihi'ee  sharp 
longiludinsily-disposed  luberclee;  the  anterior  having  a 
.mall  proeess  behind  ;  the  secxind,  twice  the  lennih  of  the 
preceding  one,  was  simple,  and  dirveled  somennat  back- 
wards; the  third  formed  a  long  transvcrw  ridge:  Uie 
middle  tiLbercle  was,  at  its  base,  somewhat  lengthened  in- 
wards, but  was  without  process  or  spur  in  (hat  diiecliaD. 
The  fourth  molar  adloinine  the  third  was  irregularly  tti- 
angular ;  its  outer  ana  broodeit  portion  waa  flat,  the  inner 
was  much  snmller,  and  was  considerably  lower  in  tlie 
crown  titan  the  outer.  Behind  thi>  wtts  a  closed  cavity  in 
the  ;aw.  containing  tlic  nidimenlofa  fifth,  or  second  lo- 
bereular  molar  tiwth.  In  the  lower  jaw  tbe  six  incixuRi 
were  neatly  ot  equal  aiic,  the  outer  one  on  each  side  beio«£ 
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acute  at  its  top.  The  csnine  adjoined  the  external  in- 
dsor,  was  tnoi't;  than  Iwiec  its  length,  klront;  and  broiid  at 
the  base,  iiatroiver  iipwanls,  and  tui'ved  goineivhaf  back- 
wards. Tn'o  false  niolarii  Aiicceeded  placed  close  tu  each 
other,  similar  to  those  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  separatuil  by 
a  small  inten'iil  from  the  eaiiiiiu  aiiterioily  and  the  third 
molar  posteriorly.  The  third  molar  had  four  at^ute  tuber- 
cles sut^ceedinf!  each  other  longitudinally ;  the  first  was 
smnli  and  nhort,  I'miiriiiR  scaree^'  hijjiier  than  the  setoud 
IklM  molar;  the  second  mnch  stronger  and  tnice  th^ 
lent^th  of  the  tint ;  the  tliird  corrcspunitini:  nearly  with 
the  fintt  and  Heparated  by  a  iti>tch  from  the  liiiirtli,  whieh 
was  Kiiialler  antl  much  lower.  Thtt  fourth  molar  had  also 
four  »Jiarp  tnlierclex,  of  which  the  fi»it  two  were  struni; 
and  cuttiii!;.  the  second  lieinf;  Ihu  lait;cst.  and  hB^inl;  be- 
hind it,  and  somewhat  internally,  the  third,  whicti  was 
small  and  aonte :  the  fourth  resembled  the  fourth  tubercle 
of  the  third  molar.  An  enlniijenient  of  the  bone  behind 
this  tooth  showed  that  the  pulji  of  a  fil'tli  molar  was  in- 
closed within  the  jaw. 

Loea/ilij.  IlibiU,  Jfe.— Mr.  Telfair,  President  of  the 
Muuiiliiis  Nalural  History  iioeiety,  who  pre-euted  the 
animal  to  the  ZoolD$;ieal  Society  of  I^nidou,  n-i-i'ived  it 
fnim  the  interiur  aiul  itouthem  iKirt  of  Madn^itKciir,  and 
Htatcd  that  it  was  the  most  savairc  creature  of  iti^  ^inl  he 
ever  met  wilh:  its  motions  and  ]>owcr  and  ncti%ity  weri' 
those  of  a  tiger,  and  if  had  thi-  tuinv  appelile  (^>t  blomi 
and  desti-uetioii  of  animal  life.  lis  muM'ular  foi'ce  was 
vcrv  great,  ami  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  were  remarkably 
riill  and  thick.  It  lived  witli  Mr.  Telfair  for  some 
iiiKiilhii. 

Mr.  Beimett,  in  conclusion,  roiuailis  th^t  it  is  nut  im- 
TKKSible  that  this  species  maybe  ideiiliciil  wilh  the  animal 
describctl  and  Ui^urcd  by  M.  K.  t'uvier  in  Ife  '  Mi'moires 
du  Mustum  dTli'tloirc  riaiiuclk-'  torn.  ii>..  i>.  ■)(!,  tab.  -t, 
fig.  inf. '.  as  a  spceiis  of  I'ann/njtirrii,  with  the  trivial 
name  of  min-iii :  the  anal  pouch  which  distinijuishes  it 
from  Pariiiioxuru-i  havinur,  pcHiajHi,  Mr.  Ileinictt  ob- 
aervps,  been  ovcrluukeil  by  that  dislin^iiKlicd  !:oolu;;i>t. 
The  colour*,  form,  and  proportiimsi,  lie  aiUU,  api>ear  to  ' 
the  samt^  M.  F.  ('uvier's  specimen  was  yuuii!;,  but  i 
Ro  young  as  tliat  fi<tm  whieli  Mr.  Bennett's  descripti 


Il-'fe  wi-  .-.li;!!]  v.iitioe  the  itenus 

Na-un.  SIfirr. 

f!r,i.-n.-  r/,.,r.,.::-r.—F.-c\  ,),.nl:ul:if1ile.  furiiidicd  uitli 
i-harp  e'aws.  Tail  Ions:,  jmiulid.  iuit']irilu'n>ile.  N.ise 
vprv  much  elnntrnted,  and  very  moveable.  No  an,»l  fol- 
lidi's.    K\  vcn:;.il  lent^. 

,  .  ,   JL.     .^-.^    '-^ 

■uuis.   J.  ,  en 


Dental  Tori! 


-,  ;  molai 


=  41). 


A  cut  of  fJiis  deiititiun.  staled  by  M.  F.  Cuvic-r  '.o  Iw 


common  to  the  Raccoons  and  Coatis,  nill  be  luimil  in  i.t 
article  Uasiae,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  57- 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  Coatis  are  C')M'riii:i,l'\  La. 
tin^uishcd  from  the  Bears  by  the  general  fonnui  Ihii^lj. 
which  in  some  measure  approiiclict  that  of  the  V'lvcr:... 

Cup;  by  their  phyaio^no my.  which  is  altoseiher  [i..- 
;  and  by  their  e1on);ated  iail,  which  is  neatly  «"pia!  :: 
lenifth  to  their  Iwdy.  From  the  Raecuoiu  the*  difft.-i- 
their  cencrally  leiij^hened  form,  and  eK)''ci'ially  in  I'.ir 
produced  and  fli-xible  snout.  TlK'ir  niu.-  nt-aily  e",'ii!i 
that  of  the  common  fox.  < 

(irosrtijAiiiil  Dixtriliutioit  i./  tkr  G-'iitn  ii.'il  UA  ;■  - 
South  America,  where  they  inhabit  tile  wiHHl->.iei-,li:ijpr.v     ' 
■ipallyon fruit*, iii«ects,and  reptiles.   'Ilicy  areea-ilytia.l     | 
to  aceitnin  point,  but  do  not  Itecome  paiticulailt  a'.iac.'M^. 

N'o  less  than  three  sneeieshave  l>een  detcribtil.  T«^ 
only  however  are  i^cnerallv  admitted,  and,  even  wilh  mn-ii 
to  tnesc,  doubts  exist  whet  tier  they  are  more  ihaii  vaiiHirv 

y>*c«/j/(OH.— .Ha/»f.— Lenglh  3  feet  7  inchi.ii :  laJ  JJ 
inches.     Muzilc  trumpet-shaped  and  slightly  mt>vea;i!e .-. 
all  dirccfions  ;  the  nostrils  placed  at   its  cXtrt-mity.  Tin.- 
opening  vertical ;  on  their  exIernaWide*  a  i!''.'p  iril»Iu;, 
A  SRiatl  whitish  spot  below  tlie  CJC.  anolhi't  ln'l)::iJ  i'.  i 
third  of  the  niime  colour  oriKinalini;  nl   the  l'.;'-»  p;.n  ■■ 
the  eye.  turns  and  desceibls  tnini  llie  up;ii-r  p:tit  ■  i  '•■■ 
muKzle  to  its  middle.    Tlie  reni:iL;iin:r  y'--i  'f  ;Sie  i;;  ; 
half  of  the  muMle  is  blaeli.  and  \):\>  enU'-.iv  niima.-s  i:i  ■; 
while  spi't  np<inthe  inner  anuile  uf  tlie  .v.'     I,..'.'.i;r  .; 
black.  i-.atts  beneatlL  tlie  jaw  while,  «!  iel'  ]  :<  lui:',  lr  b. 
the  njij-ir  lip  at  llie 
liniu's  from  tlii< 
yellowisli,  and  si 
under  part  of  the  body  dark  at  the  lijM  and  taiii.;-!.. 
oransc   on   the   remaining    mrls.      Fojclicad   vel!iTn:L      i 
white,  hke  Ihc  rest  of  the  hair  of  the  U»lv  aud'sidet  U'    ' 
(lark  at  the  lip.    Tail  nn^d  with  dark  und  wl.He.    F<      ' 
black,  as  well   as  the  ear,  except  its  while  eJce*  i:\i  \- 
leiinr.    Hairs  of  the  tail  Ion ^st  and  mo>tt  erect.    1^.:'. 
duals  vary  in  colour,  some  having  the  hair^  cf  the  tih't' 
and  of  the  upper  parts  while  with  black  tips,  the  I'otr-jn,    , 
and  all  the  upper  parts  and    side>  nhiii.tli,  also  Ii|^;>.     j 
Willi  lihicU;  the  feel  very  black,  and  al.iu  the  hnin  ^.    I 
tcrnJly.  | 

;-;,„„/,.._0r  the  Mme  eoiunr  as  the  male.  l-M.  \ 
inches  shorter;  individuals varyim:  in  like  manner.  ', 

.Ai-eordiui;  to  D'ATara.  C'uiili  or  Cnnlnu'.ii-U  aw  l.^  I 
nauies  irivcn  bv  the  Guarancse  to  this  aniinnl. 

L'lCHlitfi. — The  same  author  slates  that  the  Coats  :■■  t 
only  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Pammiav  and  a>  far  ir  iv  I 
river  L-iI'lala.  ^     "  | 

//,,i,7v.—D'A)!ara  observes  that  the  Coaiimoudi  it»v    ! 
t»iy.  nr  i;oesin  ]ini]'s  and  small  bands;  thai  is. I.io  uri'i>.'-'     { 
females  wilh  their  vounc  are  in  the  habit  of  oi'-u'ieCTt::; 
He  hays  that  it  c!iiiilr>  more  expeillv  than  a  miuikev  w.-. 
i.i;l  usuiii  it.s  tail,  ami  [.■liile.^  tlial  it'  is  ;-aid    if  llicW  f. 
r.ials  Ihat  a  lioop  of  llieni  will  drop  to  Ihc  i:roi;-,vl  :".   ■     ' 
hich  fn-cswhen  Ilie  laller  are  >ttiuk  wilh  .i  b,il>i;t;        ; 
>take.     Hcadd.  Ilmtthehabilsoftlieloxare  at(:iliii!.i'      | 
thel.'oali,  but  iIk'  doubled  nuizzle,  in  his  opinion.  riTuiT-    , 
il   iintitteJ  inr  pveyinn  niwn  animals  i;em-inlly  :  .inil  !t    I 
lliinks  that  il  can  at  Ihe  utmost  only  mriirise  birds  on  ;t(    | 
nest,  and  devour  their  ecifs  and  youni;.  j 

To  a  doiuehlicuted  one  this  oWrvintc  Spani-^lt  zi,xilor.~  ' 
111  i>ui;ht  mice,  and  it  did  not  miticc  tlfm :  but  he  un  r  J 
cateh  some  passini;  chickens  and  kill  Iht'in,  cnnter.i:-.'  I 
il-e!f  however  wilh  only  eating  a  smalt  portion  of  Ih.  f.^  I 
near  the  ci>llar-bone.  No  doubt  remained  on  hi*  bj:i: 
thai  it  i'ec>!»  chiefly  on  fmitt  and  insects,  and  onlv  oc,-*- 
ally  hunlsbinls.    In  cuntinualion,  he   says  that  t!:: 


iL-ily  1 


red  about  tioiises,  but  are  alwan  m-   i 


,>r  thoy  ramble  aluwit  if  sufTered  to  be  a.  

r   and   brealLin:;   wlialever   comes   in    their  m' 
■:s  not  to  be  controlled  iMn  \y\Aain. 


e  itself,  and  give  siirns  of  pleunre  v-'.-- 
^.... „..,.„   ,„ii   ...tachment,  or  even   preference,  he  m-    1 
seems  uukKOWii  to  it.     Its  food  in  a  state  of  ilonic*;i..i*t-.--    i 
is  bread,  suinir-cane,  flesl)  raw  or  cooked.  lii:it* :  in  ??..--    ! 
it  is  oiuuivoro!is.     In  the  act  of  feedin;;.  it  ]ilaces  .'s  ic-^-.- 
paws  upon  the  food,  and  holding  it  steady  wilh  it*  h:' 
l«iw,  hollows  or  tears  it  out  with  its  ti^ht :  the  frasniesti 
so   procured  it  devours  without   conveyinir  them  M  ih( 
month  with  its  paws.    On  the  approach  of  a  man  or  a  d«c 
it  itnaiH  up  the  food  and  removct  it  aa  fkr  aa  it*  cluin  «ili 


lb   UiMni 
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U4riiihB  Dn«n  mill  Isp*  inoni  mpidly  Ihkn  >  dag, 

ibu  whilu  iU  Innit  tmixile  upwania  In  tttoklncl- 

The  ilBjr  li  puMd  Iq  paceing  to  and  fro  m  Aif  iis 

ti  will  nJlow,  Mopping  in  its  wnlkonlvto  <ul  or 

Wbno  it  turn*  it  doo«  not  pcrfonn  tbM  evolution 

(lug  Ulit  mnal  oUier  uiimfili.  but  r&utng  Ita  fore- 

'lu  iiDiin  id  hlnil  1r)>i  a*  ttl'on  n  pivot.    IXAmnt 

I  M  plnyini  with  rota  and  joiins  dnRn,  and  Jiivrpinx 

nbniw  of  i)n»  uf  tlir  UttiT.    Thu  wliole  nlghl  whb 

in  Mpoi«,  but  It  wlcloin  slept  during  the  day.     It 

itwlf  «rjth  ih«  miiHJo,  tCfntcUfd  itMlf  with  thf 

.  n  kiul  hind-fcrt ;  rritttd  on  iU  hvnU  and  uKervd  a 

ttRl4Ji«  ury  when  preaned  by  UunoBr  or  aniioyanoH. 

-*«[»  IIh  Coati  deCi'ndM  ilMlf  Wit>i  il8  tffn-«de«cl 

Minaolimo  innictinir  mortal  wnimil*.  D'Auim  invt 

tinUtI  lodiWdunl  with  a  lumiiar  on  Its  atidotii«i). 

did  not  appear  to  ovcetaon  iD«>uvenlen<^e  to  th^ 

J:  vihtn  liii*  lumnur  mm  ripe,  the*  animat  oxtradml 

itter  Ihffiugh  a  holo  which  it  (cmtchfd.    Pur  nix 

WDundreniaiiitdopcn  without  opjiat^ntly  affect- 

Uilnal,  for  it  tvil  and  raored  nboul  as  i'r  it  hail 

eoDiplntr  hrnlth  ;  but  on  the  srvenlh  day,  in  th' 

,  the  Conll  l>«j[an  a^ain  to  lumlDh  till  It  btokv 

a  stMlom«n,    Tlie  atilmal  contioucd  to  t«ar  oit)  ita 

■  M  lun^  v>  tlfc  retntinid. 


FOMIL  ViVKBMlD.K. 

il  fonn  Mnn^ng  to  1ht«  family  have  bt-cu  found 
teiUaiy  Kriiu,  Dceurrine  in  the  bonocaierni  and 
JMcUa,  (he  (typmim  of  Monlmarlre,  &e.  From  the 
locality  Romcji  Vtverra Pnrigienmii  <,(3rnrlla,  Cuv.l. 
ima  liave  alio  bc«i  eolkctnl  in  Benqiil  uid  Auu- 

E8,  JOHN    LOUIS,  commonly  tailed  Ludovitns 

IM*  boni  at  Vnlrncia  in  Spain,  in  March.  1492.  H« 

id  Ua  «rly  education  in  hi*  italive  nonnlry,  and 

0  Uie  University  of  Pans  to  study  dialectic.     lie 

>ida  «r««it  lo  lii»  University  of  Louvaln,  and  Itii-ri' 

d  UiOMlf  to  the  atuily  of  tho  anllc^nt  lanie^aG:*'*. 

alrl*  becnaic  profHuir  of  humanity  or  thi-  Latin 

[B  at  Iionvain.    He  bad.  at  Parn.  been  a  n;Bbii!t 

iCf  Ibff  schulnstic  nhilueophy.  but  he  had  now  be- 

dhvuMtxl  wiUi  it,  ancX  in  IfilB,  hepubliihed  a  book 

t  VM  (ohoolnicn,  enliMed  '  lilwr  in  Pseudo-Walcc- 

M  Loavain  Vitai  tormed  an  intimale  t^iendship 

aMwa  and  Hudirns.    He  undertook  to  fdit.  (or  ttie 

of  lh«  Fathen  eet  on  foot  l>y  Erainius, 

CivHalH  Dei ;'  and  tliii  pdltinn  wu  publiKlted 

Uoat««l  1(1  Henrr  VII!..  kinR  of  Enclnnd. 

kller  tnvilMl  Vlves  to  England,  and  san- 

.  uf  tiiB  adiiBation  of  the  pnnoeas  Marv. 

of  hi*  royal  pupil  Viv«  wr««  two  llttli- 
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•»aa»-»i  I.  ii-.d  tiBdcrllw  lill«  'Da  RaHam 

Slutlii  I*."    Vive,  iiaided,  while  he 

waa  ir  Iv  nt  Oxfonl.  waa  admitted  In 

that  III  I  TLi'  of  dottor  of  lan'a,  and  rtad 

leuTuriis  I. II  ijw  »m\  iiiimsnily.  Uenry  Vlll.  went  with 
hia  quMH  lo  Oxford,  In  oid*r  to  1m  pm>et>t  at  tome  tf  hU 
IvcturM.  Vivi'A  howuvrr  Kion  Wt  the  favour  fT  llirtiiw 
by  making  open  oppuuliuii  In  (he  divnrei^  uf  faliierins  w 
Arei;on  ;  he  wua  put  iiilo  prison  by  ibe  Un^«  order,  and 
ramiiined  iinpn«ined  for  aix  month*.  Wiien  nleiaeit,  lit 
left  Eni^and,  and  weal  lo  vudt  hi*  native  vountry.  Ua 
!U>On  went  from  tbenoe  again  Into  the  Netltef lands,  oad 
settled  at  Bmg;eii,  where  he  mamrd,  and  devoted  hlmaelt 
Buiduoiisly  to  study.  'Vhv  enrali'it  numbtir  of  hi*  woita 
were  cunvowd  between  hia  taking  op  his  jvsldenoe  at 
ItruKes  and  hia  death.  He  lUed  on  the  <iUi  uf  May,  1040, 
nt  the  age  of  48. 

Vivvs lias  a  dislinKiiisliiKl  place  itrann?  Ihc  pliUusopbei* 
who,  tunards  the  close  of  the  siKleeDUi  eealury,  under 
mined  the  hilherto  (niprcme  influence  of  Ihe  (fhoolnum 
and  guvc  on  impnlMC  tu  thi-  study  of  clasMcal  lileratlire 
He  In  Bpolten  uf  as  having  been  one  of  a  triuinvirale  in  tlw 
republic  of  letten.  of  which  Eramius  and  Diidtmi  are  the 
two  other  tneml>«ri>.  nil  three  bcini;  equally  diMinitiitshod 
tat  learnltit;,  while  Erasmus  hud  the  pro  •eminence  in  elo- 
i|i)«nee.  Hiiilteiis  In  wit.  and  Vlves  in  soundntw  of  Judg- 
ment. The  wnrks  of  Vive*  are  very  nnmetom,  and  own- 
prehL-nd  a  wide  ran^  of  suhjeds.  Vhihilofry.  menial  and 
morsl  philoBophy.  and  divinity.  Inm*  viiilch  are  beat 
known  are — '  De  Caiisis  Cormplarmn  AHrnm ;' '  Dr  Inilii* 
8ecti»  el  IjiiHlilms  Philosophonim :'  'Dr.  Veritale  Kldd 
Chrlaliaiiie ;' and  '  Dc  Anima  et  Vila,'  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  hi*  work*  was  published  at  Bajilu.  in  2  \vi\».  fnl., 
in  IQHA,  and  another  at  Valencia,  his  bhiiipiaee,  in  17^ 
A  list  of  hiB  works  may  be  found  in  Niceroti,  •  Mf  tnolie* 
pour  servir,'  &c..  torn.  xx\.,  n.  173. 

VIVIA'NI,  VINCE'NTIO.  a  learned  mnlheaiaticiat) of 
Ilaly,  who  ivna  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Floreni;e,  an  the 
Sth  of  April,  ie'23 :  he  received  In  that  city  a  good  genenl 
education,  but  having;  a  decided  Inclination  for  mathe- 
matical researches,  he  applied  him«clf  diltsently  to  tho 
iiudy  of  the  aniient  eeometry  in  the  works  of  KucUd  and 
I'appus.  and  he  ix  miil  to  have  acquired  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  four  fltst  book.'  of  Euelid'a  '  Element**  with- 
out the  assinlante  of  a  teacher. 

In  the  si'venteeinh  year  of  his  uge,  Viviaiii  becume  ft 
pupil  of  Galilei,  who  wan  living'  in  retirement  al  Arccltl, 
and  who,  though  then  bliml  !i  .1  iTlim;  n  liilt-ird  him* 
prpficiunt  in  the  higher  brar'..:  ■  '■■:il  science. 
An«  thedeathof  that  :!i>iii  ■  ; '.<r  he  con- 
tinued diirineeevcral  yeni^  i..  i   ■  - '.     i..aii-»nodcr 

the  dircclioii  of  Torricelli.  v,;.i.  li.i.l  ij;..,:u;iilv  been  hia 
fel1uw-pui>il,  and  for  whom,  ua  wl'H  us  fur  Galilei,  be  es- 
prcMeti  10  the  end  of  his  life  the  highest  citcem  aoil  gra- 
titude. 

Before  he  waa  twenty-four  years  of  nee  he  (brmed  the 
project  of  restoring  the  lost  treatise  of  Arislsus  entitled, 
ui  iJitin,  '  De  Loci*  Solidia,'  and  he  nctunliy  brgan  tho 
work;  other  occupations  however  prevented  him  Torn  long 
lime  from  proceedini,' with  it,  and  it  was  not  Gonplelen 
till  near  the  end  ofhw  life,  ihoiiKh  a  firat  edition  waapub- 
Ushcd  in  1073,  at  Florence,  "nio  Ireatiac  of  (Ite  Greek 
geometer,  who  v-wi  nearly  oontefflporaiy  «ith  Euclid,  con- 
sisted of  five  book^  and  contained  Ihc  denionstrationaof 
certain  properlici  of  the  ronie  aectionii ;  but  nothing' 
remain*  of  it  except  Ihe  enunciations  of  ihe  nroposltloni 
which  have  been  prcicrvcd  in  the  '  MiithcmMicu  Collec- 
tions '  of  I*apmiii. 

The  work 'DLLocis' being  auapended.Vlvlanl  employed 
some  of  the  leisure  which  liis  dutie«  in  the  icrvice  of  the 

rd-dnke  of  Tiwcany  afforded,  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
finh  book  of  Apoiloniu*  of  Perga  on  the  eonln  »*o- 
tiona,  which,  with  the  three  remaining  book?  ofthat  writer, 
was  then  supiKited  to  be  lo«t.  It  was  well  known  tluit  the 
subject  of  uiBl  fifth  book  was  the  daermi nation  of  tbe 
lont^it  and  Aortest  right  lines  in  the  conic  uetiona;  voA 
Viviftni  had  alreadv  matle  great  progrcua  In  the  work 
when,  in  IMW,  HoivIh  diKcovcj'fit,  among  the  MSS.  in  Ihe 
tjiurcntian  Library  at  I'lori'ticc,  a  translation  in  Arabic  ol 
the  conies  of  Apolloniu",  with  al.atioinieriptioR  denotinB 
that  it  eonliuned  the  ei(;hl  book*  of  the  treatite  ;  the  tusl 
book  was  however  vranting.  Baviug  obtained  permimiun, 
be  carried  the  maniucript  to  Rome,  and  canwd  it  to  t.u 
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translated  into  Latin  by  a  learned  Syrian  named  AbFaharaus 
Ecc-helleiisis:  this  translation  was  published  in  1059,  and 
Viviani,  who  had  not  then  completed  his  work,  appre- 
hendiiii2;  that  his  labours  niitcht  become  fruitless,  obtained 
a  certificate  to  the  ettect  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Ai-abic  lang^uace.  His  *  Restoration* 
was  published  in  the  same  year,  under  tlxe  title  *  I)e  Maxi- 
mis  et  Minimis  Geometrica  Divinatio  in  quintuin  Coni- 
corum  Apollonii  Perefsci  adhuc  desideratum,'  Ibl.,  Flo- 
rence ;  and  when  the  work  was  compared  with  the  transla- 
tion, it  was  acknowledf^ed  that  Vivani  had  jmrsued  the 
subject  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
Apollonius  himself. 

From  this  circumstance  Viviani  immediately  attracted 
the  particular  notice  of  his  prince,  and  acquired  a  hisrh 
reputation  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  In 
1072  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  p:ave  him  the  title  of 
chief  encrineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  Cassini,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Chiana  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  measures 
proposed  by  the  two  mathematicians  were  not  put  in  exe- 
cution by  the  governments,  but  Viviani  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  connection  with  Cassini  afforded 
to  join  the  latter  in  making  astronomical  observations,  and 
ewn  of  can'ving  on  some  researches  in  natural  histor)'.  In 
1CG4.  at  the  retpiest  of  M.  Chapelain,  (.'olbeil  recom- 
mended Viviani  to  the  kinj^  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  who 
assigned  him  a  pension,  and  five  years  afterwards  appointed 
him  one  of  the  foreiirn  asst)ciates  in  the  Academie  Royale 
des  Sciences.  In  l(i(J(>  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acca- 
d6n]ia  del*  Cimento  at  Florence,  and  in  lOUG  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

About  the  year  i(>G()  Viviani  commenced  a  tract  on  the 
resistance  of  solid  bodies  against  the  strains  to  which  they 
are  subject,  but  his  numerous  occupations  preventini;  him 
from  inunediatelv  c()m])letinij  it,  he  was  anticipated  by 
Marchetti,  who,  in  UJOl),  published  a  work  on  the  same 
.subject.  As  in  this  work  the  riijht  of  Galilei  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  resistance  was  denied,  Viviani 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  introduce  into  his  tract  a 
defence  of  his  friend  and  preceptor  ;  and  in  every  respect 
his  work  appeal's  to  have  been  I'ar  superior  to  that  of  his 
opponent. 

In  1074  he  published  a  work  entitled  *Quinto  Libro 
deirli  Klementi  d'Euelide,  overro  la  Scienza  Universale 
delle  Pn)i)ortioni  s))ies;ata  colla  Dottrina  di  (Talilei/  to 
which  he  joined  a  tract  designated  *  Diporto  Geometrico' 
(getmietrical  amusements',  the  latter  consistine:  of  the 
solutions,  in  the  spirit  of  th»  antient  geometry,  of  twelve 
prol)lems  which  liad  been  anonymously  proposed :  and 
some  propositions  of  a  like  kind,  which  were  proposed  by 
C.'oiniers  havinir  been  sent  to  him,  he  published,  in  1G77, 
s«}lutions  of  them  in  a  work  entitled  *  Euodatio  Pro- 
blematum  univei>is  Proposittmun  i  Claiidio  Comiere; 
pricmissis  tentainentis  variisad  solutioneni  illustris  veterum 
problematis  de  ani::uli  trisectione.'  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his  fiicnd(.'hapelain  :  and  in  the  preface 
he  expresses  a  distaste  for  such  challenges.  obsei*ving  that 
the  problems  are  enigmas  which  are  seldom  proposed 
except  by  ]iersons  who  have  previously  discovered  their 
solutions;  yet  lilteen  years  afterwards  he  proposed  as  a 
ehallen^u  to  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  a  problem 
whose  enunciation  was  fancifully  stated  in  the  following 
manner : — *  Among  the  antient  monuments  of  Greece 
there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  jiceometry ;  its  plan  is  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  in  which 
are  four  e«jual  ajii-ilures  of  such  mairnitude  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  superficies  is  accurately  quadrable  :  it  is 
ifc(iuired  to  detemune  the  mairnitudc  and  the  positions  of 
the  apertures.'  The  challeiijre  appeared  in  the  *  Acta 
Eniditorum,'  under  a  desiffnation  which  is  an  aTiagram  of 
the  words  » A  postremo  Galilei  Diseii)ulo,'  a  title  of  which 
Viviani  appears  to  have  been  always  nroud.  Solutions 
were  almost  immediately  jriven,  hvthtf  aid  of  the  mfinitesi- 
mal  calculus,  by  Leibnitz  and  .Tames  Bernoulli  in  Ger- 
manv,  by  the  Marquis  de  I'llopital  in  France,  and  by 
Wallis  and  David  Gregory  iivF^ugland:  the  solution  given 
by  Viviani  himself  i.>  very  simple,  and  it  was  published  by 
hun,b;it  without  a  demonstration,  in  a  small  work  entitled 
*  Fofiuiizione  d  MisurR  di  tutti  i  Cieh,  con  laStnittura  e 


Quadratura  esatta  d'un   nuovo  Cielo  ammirabr.e.*  4V.'. 
Firenzc,  1092. 

In  1701  he  published,  at  Florence,  a  second  and  enlii^^j 
edition  of  his  restitution  of  Axutcun,  under  the  title "  b- 
Ix)c4s  Solidis  Secunda  Divinatio  Geometrica  in  Qjisq-.-. 
Libros  amissoa  Aristeei  Senioris,  Opus  Conicum,  coaiinf^a 
Elementa  Tract atuum  ejusdem  Viviani,  quibus  tunc  ip-t 
multa  in  Mathesi  Theoremata  demonstrare  coptavtrn:.' 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  author  zvl..- 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  express  his  gratitude  to  hi;  pre- 
ceptor Galilei.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  elezz.-!  • 
and  simplicity,  and  according  to  the  methods  of  the  arit.i--. 
geometers ;  it  must  be  admitted  however  that  the  diS- 
culty  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  diminished  V. 
the  employment  of  the  modern  analysis. 

Viviani  was  solicited  by  Casimir,  Kincf  of  Poland,  to  r- 
side  in  that  country ;  but  from  attachment  to  hia  natr? 
land,  he  declined  the  retpiest,  as  he  did  the  offer  of  Lo^- 
XIV.  to  make  him  his  first  a.stronomer.  He  built  for  \.jl- 
self,  at  Florence,  a  mansion,  on  the  front  of  which  he  ::.- 
scribed  the  words,  .Etfeg  d  Deo  datcr  :  and  from  resp**!-  * 
the  memory  of  Galilei,  he  adorned  the   cntnince  wilh'f 
bust  of  that  philosopher.    He  died  Sept.  22.  17o:i  n.  •  > 
82nd  year  of  his  age.  leaving  behind  liun  the  charaCf:  / 
having  been  a  man  of  simple  manners  :uul  a  laithful  fri--l 

(I£lofre  de  Plriariu  by  ront  end  I  e,  in  the   •  Hiatuirt  u: 
r Academic  des  Sciences,'  lor  170;J.) 

VIVIAXITE.     [Iron.] 

VIVIEKS.     rViVARAis.] 

VIZAGAPATAM.     [Circars,  Northern.] 

VlZril,  or  VKZl'R,  is  the  name  of  the  ministers  o:'*"^- 
sultan  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  isa1»o  given  as  a  ti:!f 
honour  to  several  other  hiirh  functionaries,  civil  a,*  vrtW  ... 
military.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means  li*i."si . 
*the  bearer  of  a  burden,'  as  *  vezr'  designates  Mhe  ait;.- 
of  bearim?  or  carrying  a  burden.*    Some  write  *  wazir.'  • 

*  vazir,'  but  this  is  not  correct.    From  •  vizar,'  a  sulslar.';!* 
which  expresses  the  action  of  supportinfg  a  prince  in  "•- 
administration  of  his  empire,  is  formed  ■  viziiret.' the  Jj:- 
nity  or  function  of  a  vizir,  which  we  generally  call  *vir.rv 
There  are  two  plurals  of  vizir,  the  Turkish  pfurul  '^jzsr^r 
which   is  the  common,  and  the  Arabic   pluial  'vuiir* 
which  occurs  in  imperial  decrees,  as,  for  instance,  ir  ■». 
zerai  'izami  zevi-1-ihtiram,'  *the  illustrious  grand  viii- 
The  post  of  a  prime  minister,  wlio  directs  *tate  alf*.^ 
when  the  sovereiijjn  either  will  not  or  is  prevented  t:  r 
doing  it,  is  a  very  antient  institution  in  the  Ka>t ;  ar.d:  ■ 
lieutenant  of  a  king  was  called  vizir  by  the  Arabs  ".  ■; 
before  this  title  was  adopted  by  the  Turks-Osmanlis.    'Jl' 
first  Turkish  vizir  was  the  celebrated  'Ala-ed-<lin.  the  -■ 
of  Osman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who  was  k,- 
pointed  to  the  post  of  prime  minister  by  his  brothf  r.  Su.'i: 
Vrkhan,  in  a.h.  720  (a.d.  1326\     At  first  tliere  wa*  ,  - ; 
one  vizir.     But  Timur-Tash  ( Ironstone \  a  general  cfMl- 
rad  I.,  having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks-Si-'jA- 
of  Caramania  in  a.h.  7SH  i  a,d.  13S5G\  his  niasttr  gave  L- 
the  title  of  vizir,  and  the  then  vizir,  'Ali  Pasha,  waa  erta'i: 

*  vizir 'i«im,' that  is,  the  great  or  illustrious  vizir.  K:.-.: 
this  time  the  number  of  vizirs  was  gradually  augmcn?.-. 
Mohammed  II.  had  seven;  Miirad  III.,  six;  MiiraJ  IV. 
nine;  but  from  the  time  of  Ahmed  III.  there  were  e.* 
seven  vizii-s  who  were  real  ministers.  The*i»  vizi.'^  .:t 
called  vizirs  of  the  cupola,  and  they  form  the  diwan  o:  tr- 
irrand  vizir.  The  title  of  vizir  is  likewise  jrivon  to  ti^ 
13evler-Beys,  or  governors,  of  Kumelia,  Anatolia,  Damasc-i 
and  Cairo,  to  the  four  high  judires,  the  grand  e<{uern. :.' 
sirdar,  or  field-marshal,  the  chief  master  of  the  toreata.ini 
to  several  other  high  functionaries ;  and  in  former  tinie*i: 
was  given  to  the  silihdar,  or  annbearer  of  the  sultan,  ai: 
to  the  ajrha  of  the  janissaries^  two  dignities  which  are  r*'* 
abolished.  Sometimes  also  this  title  is  conferred  mt: 
cTovernoi-s  of  sanjaks,  as  was  the  case  with  the  famous  A. 
Pasha  of  Janina,  after  his  victories  over  the  French  i' 
171)S.  The  insignia  of  a  vizir  are  a  splendid  dress  of  \chr'. 
embroidered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  a  tu:- 
ban  with  an  ornament  of  diamonds,  and  a  standard,  to  \it 
top  of  which  are  attached  three  horsetails,  and  which  i* 
carried  before  them  by  an  officer:  hence  the  title  of  [■a.s".! 
of  three  tails,  which  Is  identical  with  vizir.  Hit  drca*  ^: 
the  giand  vizir  is  still  more  magnificent  than  thai  \4:hi 
common  vizii-s,  from  whom  he  is  distintruishi  d  bv  M\i-.i. 
privileges:  he  receives  the  solemn  visits  vi'  all  i).f  h'^i 
functionaries,  including  the  common  ^i/i^^;  be  ..n:::-.   ■  - 
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the  centre  of  tlic  Army  in  battle ;  and,  except  the  siiltan, 
he  is  the  only  person  who  is  saluted  with  the  *  alkisli/  a 
kind  of  benediction  pronounced  by  tliose  who  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  grand  vizir.  The  woids  of  the  '  alkish* 
are  '  Allah  omerler  were  efendumiize !'  (God  give  a  lor-g 
Jifie  to  our  master  !*)  The  public  functions  of  ^I  the  vizii-s 
are  described  under  Turkey,  pp.  303-4. 

(Hammer,  Des  Oamanischen  Retches  Staatsrnr/aasujijs^, 
&c. ;  GescAichtr  des  Osmanischen  Reicha ;  Thornton,  The 
Turkish  Empire ;  Kieffer  et  Bianchi.  Dictionnaire  Turk- 
Francis^  sub  voc.  *  Vizir*  and  *  Alkish.') 

VLACQ,  ADRIAN,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  the 
Mventeenth  century,  who  distinguished  liimself  by  his  la- 
bours in  the  computation  of  logarithms.  Being  a  book- 
seller or  printer,  he  superintended  the  printing  of  the  tables 
which  he  had  composed,  as  well  as  of  almost  the  first  of 
those  wliich  were  computed  by  the  mathemaliciaus  of  this 
country. 

Logarithms  had  then  been  recently  invented,  and  while 
the  employment  of  them  was  becoming  general  in  Britain 
through  the  labours  of  Brings,  Gunter,  and  other  indefati- 
gable computers,  Vlacq,  in  Holland,  contributed  greatly 
to  extend  their  use  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  construction  on  the  Continent.  In  1(328  he  pub- 
lished at  Gouda  an  edition  of  the  *  Arithmetica  Loi^ajith- 
mica '  of  Briggs,  which  contained  the  logarithms  of  num- 
bers between  1  and  '20,(XX),  and  also  between  1K)«000  and 
100,000,  to  fourteen  places  of  decimals  ;  but,  having  com- 

£uted  the  logarithms  of  the  70,000  intenuediate  numbers, 
e  published  at  the  same  ulace,  in  folio,  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  above  work,  including  in  it  the  seventy  chiliads, 
under  the  title  of  *  Arithmetique  Logarithmctique:'  all  the 
logarithms  are  given  to  ten  places  of  decimals.  It  ap- 
pears that  part  of  the  edition  of  the  '  Arithmetica  I^ga- 
rithmica,*  which  had  been  published  bv  Vlacq,  was  sold  in 
England,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  author  :  for  Nor- 
wood, in  his  *  Trigonometria,*  which  was  published  in 
1631,  complains  of  such  sale,  and  designates  it  an  unfair 
practice. 

Briggs  having  just  before  his  death  completed  his  great 
table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  his  friend  Gel- 
librand  wrote  for  it  a  preface  and  an  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  logarithms  to  the  purposes  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  This  work,  which  was  designated 
•Trigonometrica  Britannica,'  was  printed  at  Goudji  by 
Vlacq  in  1033.  In  the  same  year  \lacq  printed  a  work, 
composed  by  himselt*.  which  is  entitled  '  Trigononietria 
Artincialis,  sive  ma&:nus  canon  Trianguloruni  Logarith- 
micus,  ad  dena  sciunula  seeunda,'  &c. :  it  eoniains  the 
logarithmic  sines  ana  tangents  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differences,  and  to  these  is  added  Briggs  s  table  of  the 
fimt  20,000  logarithms  with  their  applications,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  the  *  Trigonometrica  Britannica.' 

In  1636  Vlacq  published  an  abridgment  of  the  *  Trigo- 
nometria  Artificialis,'  under  the  title  of  'Tabulae  Sinuum, 
Tangentium,  et  Secantium,  et  Logarithmorum  Sinuum,  Tan- 
gentium,  et  Numeronim  ab  1  ad  10,000,*  in  8vo.  Tliesc 
tables  have  passed  through  seveiul  editions  in  French  and 
German ;  and,  on  the  Continent,  they  continued  long  to 
be  a  manual  for  persons  employed  in  making  trigonometri- 
cal computations. 

VLAARDINGEN  is  a  market-town  in  the  south  part 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  in  the  district  of  Rottei*dani, 
on  the  river  Maas.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutcti 
herring-fleet :  the  nopulation  is  about  G500  inhabitants, 
who  subsist  by  the  fisheries. 

VLADIMrk  '  formerly  Volodimir)  was  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Moscow,  till  by  an  imperial  ukase  of  1st  of 
September,  1778,  it  was  formed  into  a  sei)arate  govern- 
ment. It  lies  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia,  between 
54*  58'  and  57*  11'  N.  lat.,  and  between  37"  42^  and  43^  20' 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Twer,  on  the 
north  by  Yaroslaw,  on  the  north-east  by  Cdstroma,  on  the 
east  by  Nischnei-Novgorod,  on  the  south  by  Riiisan,  and 
on  the  west  by  Moscow.  Its  area  is  17,500  square  miles, 
divided  into  thirteen  circles.  The  face  of  the  countiy  is 
an  undulating  plain,  without  mountains,  diversified  by  low- 
hills  (none  being  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  by  the 
steep  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  extensive  forests ;  there  are 
also  many  heaths  and  morasses. 

The  principal   river  is  the  Oka,  which  however  only 
traverses  the  government  for  a  short  distance  on  the  soutli- 
west.    It  is  joined  by  the  Kliazma,  which  comes  from  the 
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government  ol'  Moscow,  crosses  this  pi  evince  nearly  in  the 
middle,  and  joins  the  Oka  in  Nischnei-Novgorod.  Its 
affluents  are  the  NciI,  Sudogda,  Schitka,  Kdlokscha,  Ka- 
manka.  Tesa,  and  some  others.  On  the  whole  there  are 
twenty-two  large  and  small  rivers,  all  of  which  have  very 
pure  water,  and  abound  in  fish.  Among  the  numerou.^* 
takes,  the  two  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  the  Pega- 
nowoe,  in  which  floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen  ;  and 
the  Plestschejewo,  which  is  about  5  miles  long  and  4^ 
broad,  and  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  nautical  exer- 
cises of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  climate  is  as  temperate  as  in  Moscow :  the  rivers 
do  not  freeze  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  they  thaw  in 
March.  The  winter  however  is  very  cold ;  the  summer 
veiy  hot ;  the  spring  and  autumn  variable,  with  an  alter- 
nation of  snow,  rain,  and  fine  weather :  night-frosts  do 
not  cease  till  May,  and  return  at  the  end  of  September. 
Intermitting  fevers  aie  endemic ;  otherwise  the  climate 
is  healthy. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  though  the  soil  is  in  some  pai-ts  fertile  when  well 
manured,  the  heaths,  mai-shes,  sandy  tracts,  and  forests 
cover  so  great  an  extent  of  surface,  that  the  produce  of  the 
liarvest  is  not  sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  homu  con- 
sumption, and  importation  from  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments is  always  necessary.  "Wheat,  rj'e,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  and  peas  are  cultivated ;  but  little  flax  and  hem]-, 
the  soil  in  most  ])nrts  not  being  suitable  to  them.  Tlie 
gardens  produce  ail  kinds  of  vegetables  common  in  Russia, 
and  most  of  them  are  full  of  apple  and  die m' trees; 
amongst  the  former  is  the  beautiful  transparent  apple 
called  Nakiwni.  Here  and  there  are  some  hop-gardens.. 
The  forei»t.s,  formerly  impenetrable,  though  still  consiiderahle, 
are  greatly  thinned  and  diminished :  there  are  no  oaks. 
Game,  except  hares  and  i)ai-tridges,  is  rare ;  but  bears, 
wolves,  and  lynxes  are  still  met  with.  Wild  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds  abound.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  merelv 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  province,  and  might  be  mncli 
improved  and  extended :  the  breed  of  horses  however  is  ex- 
cellent :  there  are  two  large  studs  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  several  belongins:  to  private  individuals.  The  peasants 
breed  plenty  of  domestic  poultry,  but  do  not  keep  so  many 
l)<!es  as  in  other  parts.  The  fisheries  in  the  lakes  anil 
rivers  aie  of  little  inii)ortance  ;  the  princij)al  fish  are  the 
sturgeon  and  shail :  what  is  not  consumed  in  the  province 
is  sent  to  Mo.-»cow'.  The  minerals  are  iron,  alabaster,  good 
potters'-clay,  and  freestone. 

The  country-people,  besides  their  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, spin  thread  and  worsted,  and  manufacture  coai-se 
linen  for  their  own  use,  for  which  they  have  goo<l  bleaching- 
pounds.  The  chief  resource  of  this  province  is  its  nianu- 
factures,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  Moscow. 
Tiie  princii)al  manufactures  are  those  of  linen  and  cotton, 
leather,  iron  wares,  glass,  and  crystal.  The  articles  ex- 
ported are  the  above-mentioned  manufactures,  paper,  soa]), 
and  potashes ;  and  of  the  natural  productions  only  fruit, 
timber,  fire-wood,  stone  for  building  and  millstones,  and 
lime.  All  goes  to  Moscow  by  wagscons  or  sledges:  the 
Oka  and  the  Kliazma,  though  both  navigable,  are  not 
much  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  towns  of 
Pereslawl,  Gorochavez,  and  Viiiniki  derive  much  protit 
from  tlie  transit  and  commission  ti-ade. 

The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  1,400,000,  are  all  Rufisians 
of  the  Greek  religion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
verted Mordwins  anil  Tartars,  and  sume  Germans  and 
Poles. 

With  respect  to  public  education,  this  government  is 
under  the  L.  niversity  of  Moscow.  The  number  of  children 
attending  the  sc'hools  increases  every  year.  In  1830  there 
was  1  pupil  for  every  234  inhabitants ;  at  present  tlie  pro- 
poilion  of  pupils  is  doubtless  much  greater. 

VLADiMiit,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
government,  in  50°  17'  N.  lat.  and  40"  30'  E.  ionir.  It  is 
built  on  a  group  of  hills  which  rise  in  a  fertile  plain  and 
decline  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliazma,  which, 
making  a  bend,  flows  under  the  walls.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Russia,  and  from  1157  to  1328  wa,^  the 
residence  of  the  grand-<lukes  and  the  capital  of  Great 
Russia.  With  the  exception  of  its  numerous  churches 
and  stone  houses,  Vladimir  has  few  traces  of  its  foiiner 
greatness;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  palace  of  the 
princes,  and  the  Golden  Gate  has  nothing  magnificent 
except  its  name.    Tlie  city  is  still  large,  but  ill  built, 
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and  has  six  gates,  terminating  the  six  principal  streets. 
Of  the  25  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  of  which 
historians  give  pompous  descriptions,  to  which  its  present 
appearance  does  not  at  all  correspond,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Demetrius,  are  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
There  are  two  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
several  crown  buildings.  It  is  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
Vladimir  and  Susdal,  who  has  a  palace,  and  the  seat  of  the 
public  authorities  of  the  government.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  silk  veils  and  handkerchiefs,  and  have  some 
tanneries  and  soap  manufactories ;  they  derive  their  chief 
subsistence  from  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  fruit,  and  of 
garden-vegetables.  Tliere  are  annual  fairs,  but  otherwise 
little  trade. 

Pereslawl-Zaleskoe,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trubesch, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  lake  Plestschejcws.  It  is 
an  old  town,  and  the  houses  are  almost  mean,  but  the 
25  churches  give  it  a  striking  appearance  ;  there  are  also 
several  convents  which  add  to  the  effect.  The  population 
is  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  silks,  and 
woollen  cloths.  They  have  a  profitable  transit  and  com- 
mission trade,  and  have  dealings  with  the  Ukraine,  Orcn- 
bure,  and  Siberia.    The  fairs  are  very  well  attended. 

Murom,  with  6500  inhabitants,  an  antient  town,  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Mordwins,  and  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Russian  princes ;  it  has  still  3  convents,  18  stone 
and  7  wooden  churches,  and  several  cronn  buildings.  Tlie 
inhabitants  have  some  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade.  The  other  towns,  capitals  of  the  circles,  have 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

(Hassel,  Das  Rusaische  Reich  in  Ettropa ;  Schnitzler, 
La  RussiCt  fa  Finlande^  et  la  Pologne ;  Krusenstcrn,  L* In- 
struction Publiqtte  en  Rnssie;  Stein,  Lehrbuch,  by  Hor- 
schelmann.) 

VLADIAIIR  tthe  First\  grand-duke  of  Russia,  surnamcd 
the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Sviatoslav  by  a  slave,  or  at  least 
a  woman  of  low  condition. 

His  father,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  divided, 
in  970,  his  empire  between  his  two  legitimate  sons  Yaro- 
polk  and  Olcg.  Vladimir  was  sent  to  Novgorod,  as  that 
unruly  place,  disdained  by  the  legitimate  princes,  was 
considered  a  government  only  fit  for  an  illegitimate 
son. 

After  Sviatoslav*s  death,  072,  his  sons  remained  at  peace 
for  five  years,  but  in  977  Yaropolk,  who  ruled  at  Kiev, 
quarrelled  with  his  youni^cr  brother  Oleg,  and,  having 
slain  him  in  battle,  took  his  share  of  the  paternal  heritage. 
Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from  his  brother,  fled  bevoud 
the  sea  to  the  Varingiuns,  i.t*.  the  Scandinavians,  and  Varo- 
polk  occupied  Novgorod  by  his  officers. 

Vladimir  returned  al\er  two  years  from  Scandinavia, 
with  a  formidable  body  of  adventurers,  and  was  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod.  He  formally  declared  war 
against  his  brother,  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Rogneda, 
dauE:hter  of  the  Varingian  Rogvold,  prince  of  Polotsk. 
Rogneda,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  brother,  rejected  Vla- 
dimer's  suit,  sa}ing,  that  she  would  not  marry  the  son  of  a 
slave.  Vladimir  attacked  Polotsk  ;  Rogvold  was  killed 
with  his  two  sons  and  Rogneda  was  compelled  to  marry 
Vladimir.  • 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Yaropolk,  perceiving 
that  he  wjls  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  fled  from  his 
capital,  but  being  soon  afterwards  induced  to  surrender, 
he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  brother's  command. 
Vladimir  now  became  monarch  of  the  empire  of  his  father, 
which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  however  by  no  means  a  regularly 
constituted  empire,  like  that  of  the  Western  monarchs  of 
that  time.  The  sovereignty  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia, 
who  had  established  their  capital  at  Kiev,  was  limited  to  a 
tribute  levied  on  the  vaiious  Slavonian  and  Finnish  popu- 
lations spread  over  the  immense  trac:t  of  land  which  they 
considered  as  subject  to  their  rule.  Tliis  tribute  was  levied 
either  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  who  travelled  for 
that  purpose  about  the  country,  or  hy  their  delegates ; 
and  their  authority  was  respected  only  where  they  had 
a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  it.  Vhulimir  established  a 
more  regular  and  efficient  system  of  government.  He 
subjected  all  the  populations  which  had  recovered  their 
independence  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  built  many 
towns  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  subjection.  He  also 
•eems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  cementing  his  vast 
mid  heterogeneouA  empire  by  the  powerful  bond  of  a  reli- 


gious centre,  and  he  erected  at  Kiev  the  idol  of  PeniB 
(thunder),  the  supreme  dinnitjr  of  the  SUvonitns,  and 
those  of  the  infenor  deities,  Knon,  Diybog,  Strlbog.  Se- 
margla,  and  Mokosh.  The  first  three  of  these  deities  wert 
Slavonian,  and  the  last  two  Finnish,  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  imply  the  notion  of  uniting  the  religious  wonhip 
of  the  two  different  races.  To  these  deities  were  offers 
human  '^criflces,  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  Chroniclef  wlite 
that  two  Christian  Varingians,  father  and  son,  fell  Tictio^ 
to  that  bloody  superstition. 

Vladimir  got  nd  of  his  Scandinavian  allies  by  pemtadiEz 
them  to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  amalgamation  between  the  Vtrin- 
gians  and  Slavonians.  He  gave  continual  entertainment* 
to  his  subjects,  and  the  memory  of  the  splendour  of  hi* 
court  is  still  alive  in  the  popular  songs  of  Russia. 

The  Chronicles,  which  extol  Vladimir's  wisdom  tod 
valour,  accuse  him  of  great  laxity  of  morals.  Besd«!> 
Rogneda,  he  had  married  the  widow  of  his  brother  Yaro- 
polk, a  beautiful  Greek  nun,  who  was  a  captive  of  their 
father,  and  three  other  wives.  He  had  a  great  number  o: 
concubines  who  lived  in  different  places ;  as,  for  in^irre. 
at  Vishgorod  300,  at  Belgorod  the  same  number,  at  R.- 
restov  200,  and  no  woman  in  the  country  was  secure  from 
him.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  the  Chronicles  hiv. 
reason  to  say  that  he  was  fond  of  women,  like  Sulomon. 

Kiev  had  already  for  more  than  a  century  frequent  inter- 
course with  Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  grandmothe : 
Olga  was  baptized  in  955.  Her  example,  although  it  h^. 
not  been  followed  by  her  son,  found  many  imitators  amcc: 
his  subjects,  and  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  betwee:: 
these  two  cities  had  undoubtedly  attracted  many  Greek*:. 
Kiev.  It  was  also  natural  that  missionaries  of  tne  Wes^ifr 
church  should  be  attracted  by  the  renoTMi  of  Vladimir  frwt 
Poland  and  Germany.  The  Bulgarians,  a  Mohammedr. 
nation,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  preser: 
government  of  Kazan,  and  celebrated  for  their  commerct^ 
spirit,  had,  after  a  short  war,  concluded  a  solemn  treih'  >^: 
peace  with  Vladimir ;  and  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Khi- 
sars,  which  occupied  the  country  between  the  Caspu:. 
and  Black  seas  northwards  to  the  Caucasus,  and  borderuk* 
on  Vladimir's  empire,  contained  many  Jews;  even  the 
kings  had  for  some  time  followed  the  Jewi^  reli^or 
although  at  the  time  of  Vladimir  they  were  Christitci 
This  will  explain  the  circumstance  that  all  these  religiou* 
professions  tried  to  convert  Vladimir  to  their  respective 
creeds.  It  is  said  that  the  polygamy  permitted  by  tlr. 
Koran  and  the  sensual  paradise  promised  to  its  disciple* 
had  greatly  pleased  him,  but  that  he  would  not  consent  * 
give  up  wine.  The  religion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  exi\- 
from  tneir  own  country,  could  not  produce  a  favourab'.-. 
impression  upon  a  warlike  prince.  The  Greek  churc!;. 
which  already  numbered  many  converts  in  Ruttia,  had :. 
great  advantage  over  that  or  Rome,  whose  missionar.r» 
were  strangers  in  that  country,  and  Vladimir  anstrerec 
their  exhortations  by  saying,  *  Our  ancestoi*s  have  r/ 
known  you.'  When  Vladimir  consulted  his  nobles  on  th: 
same  subject,  the  answer  which  they  gave  him  was,  *If  th: 
Greek  religion  was  not  good,  thy  grandmother  Olga  wo'^L 
not  have  adopted  it.* 

Besides  this  circumstance  Vladimir  had  motives  of  as- 
bition  which  prompted  him  to  become  a  convert  to  x:.^ 
East  em  church.  Tnis  was  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  thf 
Lnperial  house  of  Constantinople,  which  was  then  gese 
ralfy  sought  by  the  rulers  of  the  barbarian  nations  bordtt:- 
ing  on  the  empire.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  M? 
object,  he  began  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  t.t 
empire,  and  having  besieged  the  important  town  of  Cher- 
son  in  the  present  Crimea,  he  demanded  the  hand  of  *^^ 
princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Romanu»  \\^ 
second,  and  sister  of  the  then  rcigniug  emperors  Conitas- 
tine  and  Basilius,and  of  Theophania,  empress  of  Otho  *N 
Sccond  of  Germany.  He  promised,  if  his  re4{ue»t  vx* 
granted,  to  receive  baptism  with  all  lus  subjects,  an  J  t 
become  an  ally  of  the  empire,  which  he  threatened  «::':> 
war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  His  demand  was  granted ;  br 
was  baptized  with  his  followers  at  Cherson,  and  manini 
the  Greek  princess  in  a.d.  988.  He  immediately  applirv! 
himself  with  ^reat  zeal  to  the  establishment  of  ChristianiU 
in  his  dominions;  all  the  idols  were  destroyed  by  ^'> 
orders,  and  the  inhabitants  were  baptized  in  crowds."  He 
built  churches,  established  schools,  and  hLt  exertions  wen 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  cireumitaiiee  that  time  wu 
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alreadv  a  Slavonian  version  of  the  Scriptuvts  by  Cyrillus 
and  Alethodiua  [Slavonians],  as  well  as  liturgical  works 
in  the  same  language.  An  ordinance  on  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  taken  from  the  Greek  Noiuocanon,  was  published 
by  Vladimir,  and  he  became  so  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  that  he  would  no  longer 
punish  with  death  even  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was 
content  to  fine  them.  This  itl-judeed  lenity  produced 
great  disorders,  and  the  clergy  themselves  were  obliged  to 
remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to  restore 
public  order  by  capital  punishments.  He  is  said  to  have 
entirely  amended  his  former  licentious  manners,  and  liis 
charity  to  the    poor  was  unbounded.    He  divided  the 

government  of  his  empire  among  his  eleven  sons,  whom 
e  had  by  sevei^^l  wives,  and  his  stepson  Sviatopolk,  with 
whom  his  muidered  brothers  widow  was  pregnant  when 
he  married  her.  AlK»r  his  convei-sion  he  had  some  wars 
with  his  neighbours,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  conse- 
quences ;  and  his  rei^n  was  chieily  spent  in  promoting  the 
civilization  of  his  subjects,  for  which  he  received  ample 
means  from  Constantinople,  then  the  only  seat  of  arts  and 
literature  in  Christian  Europe. 

The  end  of  his  lite  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit 
of  liberty  at  Novgorod.  The  citizens  of  Novgorod  refused 
to  pay  the  annual  tribute  sent  by  that  city  to  Kiev.  His 
Bon  Yaroslav,  who  was  established  by  him  at  Novgorod, 
took  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  he  did  it  appa- 
rently, as  some  suppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army  in 
order  to  coerce  hii*  refract oiy  subjects,  but  he  died  on  his 
march  not  far  from  Kiev,  in  1U14.  His  wife  Anna  died 
in  1011,  as  it  seems  without  issue.  The  Russian  church 
has  placed  him  amongst  her  saints,  and  given  him  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  the  apoi»tIes. 

VLADIMIR  MONO'MACHOS,  gmnd-duke  of  Kiev,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  life  and  writincrs  present  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  social  state  of  Russia  during  the  eleventh  and  twell'th 
centuries.  He  is  extolled  by  the  Chronicles  as  a  most 
virtuouB  prince,  and  considered  by  them  almost  a  saint. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior  character  and  abi- 
lities, but  by  no  means  free  from  the  faults  of  his  barbarous 

Vladimir  was  born  in  1()52.  He  was  the  son  of  Vsevolod, 
the  grandson  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Tbe  division  of  the 
empire  made  by  Vladimir's  grandfather  Yaroslav  the 
Great,  in  1054,  produced  incessant  wars  among  bis  suc- 
cetsoni,  who  continued  to  subdivide  their  heritae:cs 
among  their  children.  By  the  same  aritingcnient  of  Ya- 
roslav, the  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  princes  belonged 
to  the  grand-dukes  of  Kiev,  who  succeeded  to  that  diirnity, 
not  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  according 
to  that  of  seniority,  or  JUi  bcinir  the  oldest  of  all  the  princes 
of  Rusda.  This  arrangement,  customary  at  that  time 
with  all  the  Slavonian  nations,  led  unavoidably  to  quarrels 
among  all  those  who  cither  had  any  rijjht  to  or  possessed 
the  means  of  claiming  the  throne  of  Kiev.  This  unfor- 
tunate state  of  Russia  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Polovtzee,  or  Comanes  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, a  nomadic  nation,  who  arrived  from  the  desoils  of 
Central  Asia  and  encamped  in  the  country  extendiner 
northwai-d  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of 
Azoff,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  These 
nomadic  people  made  continual  iin-oads  into  the  territories 
of  the  Russian  princes,  but  were  also  frequently  employed 
by  them  as  auxiliaries  in  their  internal  and  foreign  wars. 
\Iadimir  made  his  first  campaign  under  his  relative 
Boleslav  the  Second,  or  the  Dauntless,  kinj?  of  Poland, 
whom  he  joined  with  an  auxiliary  force  in  a  war  against 
Bohemia  in  1076.  He  afterwards  took  an  active  ])art  in 
the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Russian  princes,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  became  grand-duke  of  Kiev  in 
1078,  the  principality  of  Cherni^ff,  which  was  the  lawful 
heritage  of  his  coasin  Oleg,  having  on  a  former  occasion 
obtained,  in  an  eriuallv  illegal  manner,  that  of  Smolensk, 
which  was  given  him  by  the  father  of  the  sameOleg  whom 
he  now  spoiled.  This  circumstance  created  a  deadly 
haired  between  the  two  cousins,  established  an  hereditary 
feud  between  their  descendants,  and  entailed  for  a  long 
time  great  disasters  on  the  country.  Having  taken  during 
these  wars  the  town  of  Minsk,  he  did  nr)t  spare  *  either 
man  or  beast  ;*  and  when  his  cou^n  (.)leg  was  m^irching 
with  the  Polovtzee  to  recover  his  j)rincipality.  \  Uulimir 
bribed  those  barbarians,   who  cairied  back   the   prince 


whom  thev  came  to  assist  as  a  captive,  and  murdered  hia 
brother.  Ho  also  compelled  the  legitimate  prince  of  Nov- 
gorod to  cede  it  to  his  son,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
.small  principality.  This  proves  that  he  was  no  more  scru- 
uulous  than  his  contcmporaiies  in  the  means  of  attaining 
nis  objects. 

Vsevolod  died  in  10D3,  but  Vladimir,  who  was  the  real 
sovereign  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  did  not  venture  to 
break  the  law  of  senioritv*  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of 
Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatopolk,  prince  of  Turov,  the  eldest  of 
the  family.  Sviatopolk  connrmed  the  possessions  usurped 
by  Vladimir  during  his  father's  life  ;  but  both  these  princea 
beinic  defeated  by  the  Polovtzee,  Oleg,  who  since  his  ex- 
pulsion had  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Greece,  returned  to 
the  country,  and  compelled  Vladimir  to  restore  Chemigoff 
and  Smolensk  to  him  and  his  brother.  The  differences 
among  the  princes  were  settled  by  a  congress  held  at 
Lubech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  occasions  Vladimir  dis- 
played, in  the  ])rosecution  of  his  interests,  great  diploma- 
tie  talents.  He  also  defeated,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  princes,  the  terrible  Polovtzee  on  several  occasions, 
by  which  he  secured  for  some  time  the  country  from  their 
devastations,  and  justly  acquired  great  popularity.  In  1112 
he  became,  on  the  death  of  Sviatopolk,  ^rand-iluke  of 
Kiev,  being  already  sixty  years  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
years  till  ll'J5,  and  he  proved  himself  during  this  time  a 
really  sjrcat  prince.  Internal  peace  was  maintained  by  his 
authority,  and  foreign  enemies  were  repelled  with  uninter- 
nipted  success.  New  towns  were  built,  old  ones  improved, 
and  the  country  enjoyed  general  peace  and  prospenty. 

His  character,  his  views,  and  his  principles  are  displa3'ed 
by  his  testament,  or  his  last  inslnictions  to  his  children, 
which  also  gives  an  insight  into  the  manners,  the  statu  of 
civilization,  and  the  pre\ailing  opinions  of  that  period. 

After  having  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  Grod,  chiefly  in 
wonls  taken  from  the  Ps;ilmist,  he  says :  '  O  my  children ! 
love  God!  love  also  mankind  I  It  is  neither  fast,  nor 
seclusion,  nor  monastic  life  which  may  save  you,  but  good 
works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor ;  feed  them  and  think  that 
all  ffowls  belong  to  God,  and  are  intrusted  to  you  only  for 
a  time.  Do  not  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  ot  the 
earth,  for  this  is  contiiu-y  to  the  Christian  religion.  Be 
fathers  to  the  orphans;  judge  yourselves  the  widows,  and 
do  not  permit  the  slroncer  to  oppress  the  weaker.  Do  not 
take  the  life  either  of  the  innocent  or  of  the  guilty:  the 
life  and  the  soul  of  a  Christian  arc  sacred.'  He  then  re- 
commends them  to  keep  their  oaths,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  and  every  kind  of  profligacy,  and  continues 
— *  In  your  household  look  yourselves  to  everything,  with- 
out relying  on  your  stewards  and  servant.s,  and  the  guests 
will  not  find  fault  either  with  your  house  or  with  your 
dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  active  and  be  an  example  to 
your  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  time  to  think  of  banquets 
and  enjoyment,  llepose  after  having  established  the 
niirhtly  watch.  Men  may  suddenly  perish,  therefore  do 
not  lay  aside  the  armour  where  danger  may  happen,  and 
mount  your  horses  early.  Above  all,  respect  a  stranger,  be 
he  a  great  or  a  common  man,  a  merchant  or  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  if  you  cannot  give  him  presents,  satisfy  him  with 
meat  and  drink,  l)ecause  strangci^  spread  in  foreign  coun- 
tries good  and  bad  repoit  of  us.  Salute  every  one  whom 
you  meet.  Love  your  wives,  but  give  them  no  fwwer  over 
yourselves,  llememher  every  good  thing  which  you  have 
learnt,  and  learn  wliat  you  do  not  know.  My  father, 
liaving  never  been  abroad,  spoke  five  languages,  lor  which 
we  are  jiraiscd  by  foreigners.'  This  is  certainly  a  curious 
fact,  and  whieh  perhaps  was  not  common  at  that  time  in 
western  Euroj)i'.  The  languages  alluded  to  were  probably 
the  Greek — as  the  higher  clergy,  who  had  the  education  ot 
the  princes,  were  generally  of  tliat  nation — the  Scandina- 
vian, the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  and  periiaps  the  Hungarian 
and  that  of  the  Polovtzee,  with  wliom  the  Russians  wtic 
in  daily  intercourse.  It  is  a4so  not  unlikely  that  I-rfitni. 
which  was  cultivated  by  the  learned  (rreeks,  was  one  oi 
the  languages  alluded  to.  *  Avoid  idleness,  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  vices.  On  a  journey  on  hoi-seback,  when  vou 
have  no  occupation,  insteatl  of  indulging  in  idle  Thouirlits, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  the  bhortot  and  the  best  of  them — 
"  Kvrie  elevson.*'  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly 
prostration ;  aiul  when  you  do  not  feel  well,  do  it  three 
times.  Rise  before  the  sun  and  s^o  early  to  church.  So 
have  done  my  father  and  all  the  good  men.  After  which 
Ihpv  held   a'  council  with  their   ofticei-s,  or  jud:red   the 
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people,  or  went  to  hunt ;  and  at  midday  they  slept,  be- 
cause God  has  assigned  the  midday  hour  for  repose,  not 
only  to  man,  but  also  to  animals  and  birds/  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  habit  is  still  prevalent  among  the  common 
Feople  in  Russia.  *  Your  father  lived  also  in  that  manner, 
have  done  myself  all  that  I  could  have  ordered  a  servant 
to  do :  in  hunting  and  in  war,  at  day  and  at  night,  during 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  I  have  not 
known  any  repose.  I  have  never  relied  on  magistrates  and 
officers.  1  never  allowed  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  strong.  I  superintended  myself  the 
church,  the  Divine  service,  the  household,  the  stables,  the 
hunt,  the  hawks,  and  the  falcons.'  Having  enumerated  his 
various  feats  of  arms,  he  says,  •  I  have  undertaken  eighty- 
three  expeditions,  without  mentioning  many  insignificant 
ones.  I  have  concluded  with  the  Polovtzee  nineteen  trea- 
ties. I  took  prisoners  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  best 
chieftains,  whom  I  released  afterwards,  and  I  punished  and 
drowned  in  rivers  more  than  200  of  them.  Who  travelled 
more  rapidly  than  I  did  ?  On  leaving  Chernigoff  in  the 
morning,  I  arrived  at  Kiev,  where  my  father  was,  before 
vespers  (a  distance  of  100  English  miles).  Being  fond  of 
sports,  we  often  hunted  wild  animals  with  your  grandfather. 
Amidst  thick  forests  I  have  bound  with  my  own  hands 
several  wild  horses  at  once.  I  was  twice  tossed  on  the 
horns  of  a  buffalo ;  a  deer  struck  me  with  his  horns,  and 
an  elk  trampled  me  under  his  feet ;  a  wild  boar  tore  the 
sword  from  my  side  ;  a  bear  bit  through  my  saddle,  and  a 
wild  animal  attacked  and  overthrew  the  horse  which  1 
rode.  How  many  times  have  I  fallen  from  my  horse !  I 
twice  broke  my  head,  and  many  times  injured  my  arms 
and  legs,  sparing  not  my  life  during  my  youth.  But  the 
Lord  has  watched  over  me.  And  you,  my  children,  do  not 
fear  death,  nor  combat,  nor  wild  animals ;  but  act  as  men 
on  eveiy  occasion  which  may  come  from  God.  When 
Providence  has  decreed  a  man's  death,  neither  his  father, 
nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may  save  him.*  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  external  piety  laid  down  in  these  instructions  greatly 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his  reputation. 

Vladimir  was  surnamed  Monomachos  by  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  empeior  Constantine  IX.,  Monomachos. 
His  first  wife  was  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon 
king  of  England,  who  had  found,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Swen  the  Second,  king  of 
Denmark.  Marriages  between  the  Russian  princes  and 
those  of  western  Europe,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,  were 
very  common  during  that  period.  Thus  Vladimir's  aunts 
were  married  to  Henri  I.  of  France,  and  to  Harold  Hard- 
rade,  king  of  Norway,  who  perished  in  1066,  at  the  battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge.  The  celebrated  Danish  king  Walde- 
mar  the  First  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  granddaughters, 
and  probablv  received  his  Slavonian  name  in  honour  of  his 
ancestor.  After  the  death  of  Gyda  he  was  twice  married, 
but  the  Chronicles  do  not  mention  the  names  of  his  wives. 

The  crown  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  monarchs  of 
Russia  is  called  the  golden  cap  of  Monomachos,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  presented  to  Vladimir,  with  the 
sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on  the  same  occasion, 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenos,  as  having  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather  Constantine  Monomachos.  These 
objects  are  undoubtedly  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  but  the 
history  of  their  origin  is  considered  by  many  as  a  modem 
invention  made  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Ivan 
the  Third,  of  Moscow,  having  married  the  Greek  princess 
Sophia  Palaeologoft,  assumed  the  pretensions  of  a  successor 
to  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

VLIESSINGEN.     [Flushing.] 

yOANDZEIA,  a  plant  of  the  natural  family  of  Legu- 
minos®,  which  has  been  so  named  from  its  Madagascar 
name,  which  is  also  written  Voandzou.  It  has  been  formed 
into  a  distinct  genus  bv  Du  Petit  Thouars  ;  though  for- 
merly called  Glycine  subterranea,  it  is  more  closely  allied 
to  Arachis  hypogsea,  or  the  Earth-Nut  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
the  flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  campanulate.  Wings  of 
the  papilionaceous  flowers  horizontal.  Stamens  diadel- 
phous.  Legume  subterraneous,  roundish,  fleshy,  one- 
seeded.  The  only  species  of  the  genus  is  V.  subterranea, 
which  is  BO  called  in  consequence  of  its  peduncles  bending 
down  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  where  the  pods  ripen. 
It  is  a  tufted  creeping  herb  with  yellow  flowers ;  the  leaves 
Mre  radival,  fnfoJiate,  on  long  peHolea,  the  Ic^aflets  oblong, 


the  terminal  one  being  aUlkea.  TIub  itet, 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  ripens  its  seed*  is  oelebntod  m 
an  article  of  diet  along  the  western  eoMt  of  Aliiea,  where 
it  is  eaten  both  in  aripe  state,  and  when  unripe  after  bdac 
boiled.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  fiorinsm  sai 
Brazil,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  slaves  Irom  the  oeail  wi 
Africa.    It  is  called  manaobi  by  the  Braalinna. 

VOCHYA'CE^  or  VOCHYSIA'CEiB,  «  mltiTal  m4ar 
of  plants  belonging  to  landless  parietose  graop  of  ptijr* 
petalous  Exogens.  The  species  beionnng  to  this  order  an 
trees,  with  opposite  branches,  which,  when  yoong,  m 
4-comered.    The  leaves  are  entire^  mostly  oppMie,  wtrnt- 
times  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches  they  sit 
alternate,  and  are  supplied  with  two  stipules  at  their  faaK. 
The    inflorescence    is   usually  terminal,  in    pancks  m 
racemes,  the  pedicels  bracteate,  and  the  flowers  inegula 
and  united.    The  calyx  is  either  free  or  slighlljr  idhMsit 
to  the  ovary,  with  4  or  5  sepals,  and  imbricate  in  «stii»> 
tion.    The  sepals  are  combined  at  the  base ;  the  unn 
one  calcarate,  and  often  large  and  irregular  in  form.    Tki 
petals  are  unequal,  I,  2,  3,  or  5  in  number,  ahematiB^ 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  inserted  into  thai 
base.    Tlie  stamens  are  from  1  to  5  in  number,  onallj 
opposite  the  petals,  in  some  cases  alternate,  arising  fnm 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  for  the  moat  part  sicrik. 
generally  only  one  being  fertile,  and  bearing  a  mn^ 
large  ovate  4-celled  anther.    The  ovary  is  supenor  or  hHf> 
inferior,  3-celled  ;  the  style  and  stigma  sinnpe.     The  tat 
is  capsular,  being  3-comered,  3-celled,  3-valved,  the  vaiwcs 
bursting  along  the  middle.    The  seed  is  erect  and  withoat 
albumen ;  the  embryo  is  straight  inverted ;  the  cotjMoH 
are  convoluted,  large,  leafy,  and  plaited ;    the  raidide  ii 
short  and  superior. 

De  CandoJle  remarks  on  this  order  that  it  is  *  at  peMBt 
but  ill-understood ;  in  habit  and  flower  somewhat  aUiadls 
Guttiferse  or  Marcgraaviacese,  but  distinct  from  both  ■ 
the  stamens  being  inserted  into  the  calyx;  perh^isasit 
directly  connected  with  Combretacee,  on  account  ni  tht 
convolute  cotyledons  and  inverted  seeds ;  and  eiren  per* 
haps  allied  to  some  Onagracea;,  on  account  of  the  abortift 
solitary  stamen.'  Lindlev  suggests  its  affinity  to  VioliCM, 
as  seen  in  its  irregular  flowers,  3-locular  ovarium,  and  st^ 

Sules ;  and  also  to  Polygalacese,  from  which  the  calcank 
owers  and  ascending  ovules  principally  distinguish  it 
There  are  about  forty  species  of  this  familr  altogether; 
they  are  all  natives  of  equinoctial  America,  where  mejsit 
found  inhabiting  antient  forests,  the  banks  of  streams,  aad 
sometimes  the  sides  of  mountains  to  a  very  consideraUt 
elevation.  None  of  these  trees  are  remarkable  for  thsir 
beauty  or  for  their  uses,  but  the  striking  irreculaii^ 
of  the  structure  of  their  flowers  renders  them  objecti  sf 
great  interest  to  the  botanist.  The  foUowing  ajmufmi 
of  the  genera,  the  descriptions  of  which  are  from  I>oii,wii 
indicate  the  more  important  variations  in  the  atracture  sf 
the  floral  organs  of  these  plants. 

Section  I. — Ovarium  free.    Calyx  5-parted. 

1.  Callisthene  (after  Callisthenes,  an  antient  phflosi 
pher).  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  large  spur  at  the 
base.  Petal  1,  obcordate.  Stamen  I,  without  any  radi- 
ments  of  sterile  ones.  Valves  of  the  capsule  witnout  a 
dissepiment ;  cells  1-2  seeded. 

2.  Amphilochia  (after  Amphilochus,  an  Athenian,  wIm 
wrote  on  agriculture  \  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  sboit 
spur  at  the  base.  Petal  1,  obcordate.  Fertile  staomi  !• 
usually  without  any  rudiments  of  sterile  ones.  Valves  ol 
capsufes  bent  so  much  as  to  form  dissepiments ;  cells  1-2 
seeded. 

•  3.  Vochyda  (from  Vochya^  a  Guiana  name  for  some  of 
the  species).  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  long  spur. 
Petals  3,  middle  one  the  largest.  Stamens  3,  lateral  ones 
sterile.  Valves  of  capsule  opening  in  the  middle.  Sc«d 
solitary  in  the  cells,  winged. 

4.  ScUvertia,  Upper  lobe  of  calyx  flimished  irith  a  spur 
at  the  base.  Petals  5,  2  upper  ones  very  narrow.  8tamm 
3»  lateral  ones  sterile.  Valves  of  capsule  opening  in  the 
middle ;  cells  2-seeded. 

5.  Qtialea  (a  Guiana  name  for  some  species).  Upper 
sepal  furnished  with  a  spur  at  the  base.  Petab  mostly  I, 
rarely  2.  Stamens  most)  v  I,  sometimes  2.  Valves  of  cap* 
sule  opening  in  the  middle.    Seeds  winged. 

Section  II. — Ovary  adnate  to  the  «dyx.    Calj-x 

4-parted. 
6*  Ertima.  One  of  the  lobos  of  thecalyx  foraithed  wVk 
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I  B|iiu  bt  the  bue.    Petal  1.    Stameiu  5, 4  sterile  and  1 
feriiie. 

DoubtM  genera. 

7.  Loxonia,  Calyx  with  a  ventricosc  tube  and  a 
S-parted  pennanent  limb.  Petals  wanting.  Disk  quadran- 
gular* filling  the  bottom  of  the  calvx.  Stamen  I,  small, 
maerted  under  the  ovary.  Capsuie  trigonal,  3-cellcd, 
i-valved.    Seeds  6.    Stigmas  3,  small,  capitate. 

8.  Agardhia  (after  Charles  Agardh,  a  distinguished 
Swedish  botanist,  author  of  a  *  Synopsis  Algarum,*  &c.). 
CJalyx  of  3  sepals.  Petals  5,  convolute.  Stamen  1,  bear- 
ing a  large  2-celIed  anther.  Style  1.  Fruit  adnipe,  oval, 
li-celled,  ^valved. 

9.  Sehweiggeria  (after  J.  F.  Schweigzer,  author  of 
^  Flora  Eriangensis ').  Calyx  of  3  sepals.  Petals  3,  one  of 
vrliksh  is  spurred.    Stamen  1.    Pistil  none. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Qualea  and  Salvertia  bear  flowers 
whieh  give  out  a  delicious  odour.  A  species  of  Callisthene 
baa  also  been  observed  to  secrete  a  resinous  fluid,  which 
has  not  l>een  analyzed. 

VO£T,  GISBEHT,  the  father,  and  Paul  and  Daniel, 
Uie  loiiat  and  John,  the  grandson,  were  distinguished  mem- 
ben  df  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  the  seventeenth  ccn- 

tunr. 

Uiibert  Voet  was  bom  at  Heitsde  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1503;  be  studied  at  Leyden,  with  the  character  of  a  young 
man  of  great  promise ;  and  having  taken  orders,  discharged 
Ibe  ftoctions  of  minister  in  his  native  town  till  1634.  In 
Ihat  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and 
[Iriental  languages  in  the  seminary  of  Utrecht,  which  was 
Hmverted  into  a  university  two  j^ears  later.  Voet  became 
he  lealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  Synod 
if  Dort,  nor  did  his  controversial  predilections  confine 
hemielves  to  this  narrow  field.  He  attacked  vehemently 
he  philosophyof  Descartes,  whom  he  designated  alternately 
in  atheist  and  a  Jesuit,  and  whom  he  even  went  tlie  length 
>f  accusing  before  the  civil  magistrate.  His  controversies 
vith  Cocceius,  professor  at  Levden,  divided  the  Dutch  theo- 
o^cians  into  Voetians  and  Cocceians.  In  short  no  pole- 
meal  adversary  came  amiss  to  him :  Roman  Catholic, 
philosopher,  Arminian — he  was  ready  to  break  a  lance 
kvith  any  man  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Calvinistic 
L'reed.  He  had  on  his  arms  at  once  Desmarets,  Wolzogen, 
ftiegius,  Schoockius,  Diimoulin,  Oesterga,  &c.  The  inces- 
sant excitement  of  controversy  appears  to  have  agreed 
with  him,  for  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  87«  out- 
living by  several  years  all  the  other  members  of  the  S>;nod 
of  Dort.  A  full  list  of  his  numerous  publications,  chiefly 
works  of  polemical  theology,  is  t^iven  by  Caspar  Burma.ii, 
m  his  *  Trajectum  Eruditum :'  the  principal  are,  *  Selecta; 
Disputationes  Theologica*/  5  vols.  4to.,  Utrecht  and  Am- 
sterdam, 164H-09 ;  and  *  Politica  Ecclesiatica,'  4  vols.  4lu., 
Anuterdam,  1663-76. 

Paul  Voet  was  also  bom  at  Heusde,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1619.  He  taught,  at  diflerent  times,  logic,  metaphysics, 
Greek,  and  civil  law  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Utrecht.  He 
published  in  1654  a  Harmony  ot  the  Gospels;  and  in 
1655-57, '  Theologia  Naturalis  reformata.*  Of  hisjui-idi- 
ca]  works  the  most  valuable,  at  least  that  which  has  carried 
with  it  the  greatest  authority,  is  the  treatise  *  De  Statutis 
eorumque  Concursu.*  His  other  legal  publications  are — 
'  De  Duellis  licitis  et  Illicitis,'  Utrecht,  1646 ;  '  De  Usu 
Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici  in  Belgio  Unito,'  Utrecht,  1657 ; 
'DisquisitioJuridicade  Mobilibus  etlnimobiiibus,*  Utrecht, 
1666,  *  Commentarius  ad  Institutiones  Juris,'  Gorcuni, 
1668.  It  is  in  part  owing  to  tlie  time  at  which  he  lived, 
rendering  his  works  the  text-books  of  the  young  Scotch 
lawyers,  the  contemporaries  of  Stair  and  Mackenzie,  that 
we  find  them  so  frequently  quoted  by  the  ablest  Scotch 
lawyers  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Paul  Voet  published,  in  Dutch,  a  history  of  the 
family  of  Brederode,  which  has  been  translated  into  French ; 
bome  controversial  pamphlets  defending  his  father;  and 
notes  on  Musaeus,  Callimachus,  and  Herodian. 

Danikl  Voet,  son  of  Gisbert,  and  brother  of  Paul,  wa<i 
liom  at  Heusde  on  the  31st  of  December,  1629,  and  died 
at  Utrecht  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1660.  He  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Utrecht.  He  published  several  text- 
LiooKs :  his  *  Meletemeta  Phitosophica,'  and  his  *  Physiolo- 
•;ica,  stve  de  Kerum  Nature  Libri  vi.,'  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam the  year  after  his  death,  and  were  republished,  with 
notes  by  Vriea,  in  1668. 

JoHM  VoBT,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the 


3rd  of  October,  1647.  He  was  profenor  of  law  at  Herborik 
afterwards  at  tltrecht,  and  ultimately  at  Leyden,  where  hi 
died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1714.  His  most  esteemed 
work  is  his  *  Commentarius  in  Pandectas,'  publbhed  at 
Leyden  in  1698,  in  2  folio  volumes.  In  1670  tie  published 
a  tract  *  De  Jure  Militari ;'  in  1673  another,  *  De  Familia 
erciscunda;'  and  in  1683,  at  Leyden,  a  'Compendium 
Juris.'  He  too,  as  well  as  his  father,  took  the  field  in 
defence  of  Gisbert,  the  founder  of  the  family. 

John  Eusebius  Vo£t,  inspector  of  the  octrois  at  the 
Hague,  and  a  Dutch  physician,  died  there  in  1778.  He  is 
mentioned  with  praise  as  a  poet  in  Vries*s  history  of  Dutch 
poetry.  His  p|oem8  arc  lyrical  in  their  form,  and  rather 
mystical  in  their  contents.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  theologian,  the  jurists,  and 
the  pliilosopher. 

VOGEL,  THEODOR,  a  botanist  of  great  promise,  who 

gerished  in  the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  in  tne  year  1841. 
[c  early  devoted  nimself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his  earliest  con- 
tributions to  botanicu  science  was  a  paper  published,  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  Schleiden,  on  the  development  of  albumen 
in  leguminous  plants.  This  paper  bears  the  high  charac- 
ter of  all  the  later  labours  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  evidence  that  Vogel  belonged  to  that 
school  of  physiological  botanists  who,  from  their  minute 
knowledge  of  structure,  are  doing  so  much  at  the  present 
day  for  the  advancement  of  scientiiic  botany.  In  a  sul)se- 
quent  paper,  entitled  a  *  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Cassia," 
Vogel  displayed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  structure,  as 
wefl  as  his  powers  of  analysis,  in  unravelling  the  intricacies 
of  that  difficult  genus  of  plants.  In  I84i),  when  it  was 
determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain 
Washington  visited  Germany  lor  Uie  sake  of  gaining  co- 
operation, and  Vogel  was  there  recommended  to  him  as  a 
botanist  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  expedition. 
Vogel,  who  was  then  at  Bonn,  in  the  university  of  which 
place  he  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  botany,  no  sooner 
had  the  offer  made  him  than  he  anxiously  embraced  it  as 
affording  him  an  oppoitunity  of  pursuing  his  favourite 
science  in  an  unexplored  region.  Atter  having  visited 
England,  where  his  knowledge  of  botany  excited  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him  the  warmest  interest  for  his 
prosperous  return,  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  for  Africa, 
m  July,  1841.  The  disastrous  events  of  that  ill-fated  expe- 
tion  are  well  known.  Vogel  was  an  early  sufferer  from 
the  fever  which  carried  off  the  majority  of  those  who 
sailed,  and  although  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  Fernando  Po,  he  sunk  there  from  the  ettects  of 
dysentery  about  six  months  after  the  time  he  had  sailed 
from  this  country'.  He  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time 
that  he  had  health  to  collect  plants,  whilst  cm  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his 
anxiety  to  aixange  and  study  them  whilst  in  a  convales- 
cent state  at  Fernando  Po.  The  results  of  these  labours 
have  not  yet  appeared.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Captain  Bird  Allen,  another  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  expedition. 

VOGHE'RA,  PROVIXCIA  DI,  a  Province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Mortara  and  also  from 
Austrian  Lombardy,  ciist  by  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  south  by  the  provinces  of  Tortona  and  Bobbin,  and 
west  by  the  province  of  Tortona.  Its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  2U  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15  miles. 
It  lies  mostly  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  but  the  southern  part 
of  the  provmce  stretches  over  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines,  from  which  the  Staffora  and  other 
torrents  descend  and  cross  the  plain  to  join  the  Po.  The 
population  of  the  province  of  voghera  is  about  92,000, 
distributed  among  77  communes.  The  country  provinces 
much  silk.  ' Senistori,  i>7«//*//ra.")  The  head  fown,  Vog- 
heia  (Vicus  Irisei,  originated  in  a  suburb  of  the  antient 
town  of  Iria,  which  in  the  course  of  time  supei-seded  the 
town.  Voghera  was  for  a  long  time  a  dependency  o<*  Tor- 
tona, and  a  fief  l)elonging  to  the  family  Del  Pozzo.  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  purchased  Voghera,  and 
jiade  it  the  capital  of  a  province.  Voghera  has  11,000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  an  unint crest inG:-Iooking  town ;  the  only 
building  in  it  worthy  of  notice  is  the  collegiate  church, 
which  is  of  good  architecture.  Voghera  is  in  a  plain  on 
the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Piacenza,  Parma^aivd  ^V:^- 
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dena,  which  follows  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po.  Tlie 
road  from  Genoa  io  Milan  by  Pavia  leads  also  through 
Vosfhera. 

The  other  tovms  of  the  province  of  Voghera  are,  1,  Stra- 
della,  with  5000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Voghera  to  Piacenza,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma ;  2,  Broni,  or  Bronni,  a  post*town  on  the  same  line 
of  road,  has  9000  inhabitants;  3,  Catteggio,  which  has 
2500  inhabitants.     {Calendario  Sardo.) 

VOGULES.     [Russian  £mpirk  ;  Siberia.] 

VOICE.  The  voice  (from  the  Latin  vox)  is  an  audible 
sound  produced  in  the  larynx.  The  very  different  expla- 
nations which  have  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
breath  is  vocalized  in  the  larynx  are  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  impossible  to  view  the  inside  of 
the  larynx  when  in  an  unmutilated  state  during  vocaliza- 
tion. In  the  al)sence  then  of  that  positive,  complete,  and 
exact  knowledge  which  such  observation  alone  can  fur- 
nish, we  must  be  content  with  that  approximation  to  truth 
which  is  anived  at  by  means  of  the  present  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  production  and  modification  of  sound 
with  which  acoustic  science  supplies  us  [Acoustics],  ap- 
plied to  explain  the  minute  mechanism  of  the  larynx. 
[Larynx.] 

The  design  of  the  present  article  is  to  treat  of  the  sounds 
of  the  human  voice  in  its  two  ^reat  functions  of  Song  and 
Speech.  The  nomenclature  and  notation  of  music  [Music] 
are  here  adopted,  with  such  an  extension,  based  upon  the 
same  principles,  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  infinite  varieties  of  sounds  heard  in  the  human  voice 
are  all  embraced  under  the  general  terms  Pitch,  Loudness, 
Quality,  and  Duration. 


The  scale  of  the  hmnmii  voice,  ftom  the  lowot  nolt  cf 

the  bass  to  the  highest  note  of  the  soprano,  within  vlaek    , 
limits  composers  write  vocal  miisie,  it  four  octaves  in  tx- 


tent,  viz.  from  mf,  k, 


a 


in  the  bmas  ehff  to  mi 


''m 


W 


in  the  treble  cliff.    There  h^Te  bees  i&- 


stances,  but  they  are  very  rare,  of  voices  capable  of  de- 
scending  lower,  and  others  of  aieending  higher  than  ttoe 
limits.  This  scale  of  sounds  is  divided  into  noet  moidbir 
(male  voice),  which  extends  from  mi  (■)  in  the  bavte^ 
(c*)  in  the  treble  cliff;  and  voe$ feminiU^  or  voce  liearib 
(female  voice),  which  extends  from  fa  (r*)  to  mi  (i^  ii 
the  treble  cliff. 

The  lower  or  male  voice  part  of  the  tealo  m  nb£vid«d 
into  Bass  and  Tenor,  each  containing  two  octaves:  the 
bass  extends  from  mi  (e)  to /a  (f*)  ;  and  the  tenor  exteids 
from  do  (c*)  to  do  (c*). 

The  upper  or  female  voice  part  of  the  aoaJe  iasubdividfd 
into  Contralto  and  Soprano,  each  containing  two  octavn 
the  contralto  extends  ibomyii  (p*)  to  fa  (f*);  and  the  •»- 
prano  extends  from  do  (c')  to  mi  (s*).  Theee  art  the  fosr 
scales  within  which  musicians  compose  vocal  nnuic  fcr 
each  class  of  voice.  The  following  dia|nmm  exhibits  tkr 
scale  of  the  human  voice  and  the  leli^on  of  its  sulidi* 
visions : — 


■d— *• 


5£^E_^^5^ 


t^=±.-± 
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•  '      .      •      .      •      .      •     I.      .      *      .    I 'Alto.  •      . 


Soprano. 

C   D   K       F       CJ      A      n      C*     D*     e'      F'     O*     a'     IJ^     c"     I>*     E*     F*     G*     A*     rf'     C*     D*     B*    »*     0»     A«     B»    C*      1>*    E* 

Bass.  J 


Tenor. 


N.B.  The  terms  Alto^  Contralto^  and  Counter-tenor  are  the  same. 


Intermediate  between  the  b^ss  and  tenor  is  another 
male  voice,  extending  from  la  (a)  to /a  (f*),  and  termed  the 
Barytone.  And  between  the  Contralto  and  the  Soprano  is 
another  female  voice,  extending  from  la  {a^)  to  la  (a'),  and 
termed  tlie  Mezzo-Soprano.  The  voices  of  eunuchs  and 
boys  are  classed  with  female  voices. 

By  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scales  of  the  several  voices  overlap  each  other  in  the  great 
compass  of  the  human  voice;  thus  the  bass  overlaps  the 
tenor  eleven  notes,  so  that  the  tenor  descends  to  within 
five  notes  as  low  as  the  bass ;  while  the  bass  ascends  to 
within  four  notes, as  high  as  the  tenor.  Eleven  notes  are 
common  to  both  bass  and  tenor  scales,  and  any  music 
whoi»e  variations  of  pitch  are  within  the  range  of  those 
eleven  notes  can  be  sung  either  by  a  tenor  or  a  bass  voice. 
It  appears  also  by  the  diagram  that  a  tenor  voice  reaches 
to  within  three  notes  as  high  as  the  contralto,  and  mid- 
way up  the  soprano  compass ;  giving  twelve  notes  com- 
mon to  the  tenor  and  contralto,  and  eight  notes  common 
to  the  tenor  and  soprano  scales,  which  explains  the  wide 
rauKC  of  music  which  tenor  voices  can  sing. 

The  ordinary  compass  of  a  voice  is  about  twelve  notes. 
Many  singers'  voices  however  extend  to  two  octaves ;  some 
even  beyond  two,  and  some  have  reached  three  octaves. 
C^talani^s  compass  is  said  to  have  been  three  and  a  half 
octaves. 

Q_ 

izzzubi 


The  compass  of  Miss  Dolby's  voice  is 


-J: 


The  compass  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Sliaw% 
voice  is 


^Or 


a:- 


The  compait  of  Miss  Clara  Novello's 
voice  is 


e-    / 


■t—     ! 


^ 


The  compass  of  Malibran's  voice  wtt 


The  compass  of  Mr.  H.  Phi]Hpt*t  tJl 
voice  is  ^ 


The  compaai  of  soprano  and  tome  other  voicet  are  di- 
vided into  registers,  of  which  there  afc  twoi.  vii.  theaatunl 
and  the  falsetto.  The  former  is  tamed  ia  IIm  Italita 
school  voce  di  peUo^  which  iMaai  nhicgt  Tam;  «vlthi 
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r  voce  di  tesfa,  which  means  head  voice.  To  these 
italiaiM  add  another,  which  joins  the  two  redstera,  and 
h  somewhat  partakes  of  tlie  character  of  botli ;  it  is 
?d  the  m^zzo/also,  or  middle  falsetto.  The  extreme 
T  notes  of  the  falsetto  are  by  some  termed  iheflavtino, 
ite  reifister,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  sub- 
ion.  The  following  tabic  exhibits  at  a  view  the  voices 
their  registers : — 


tone 
r.  . 


.  I  Chest 
Chest 
Chest . 


ralto  .  Chest. 
:o-So-  I  Chest. 


mo. 


I 


ino.   JCIiest. 


Mezzo-Falso. 
Mezzo-Falso. 
Mezzo-Falso. 

Mezzo-Falso . 


Falsetto 
Falsetto 
Falsetto 

Falsetto 


Flautino. 


is  musical  distribution  of  the  rejensterB  of  the  voices 
is  no  falsetto  given  to  the  basses.    The  bass  and 
me  voices  however  are  both  capable  of  extending 
compass  by  nmning  up  into  a  falsetto,  and  hence 
must  each  have  a  mezzo-falso  register  also.    Tlie  fal- 
ls commonly  adopted  by  bass  singei's  to  imitate  a 
in's  voice  in  the  opera  bulfu. 

ere  is  also  a  feigned  lower  voice  by  which  voices  of 
inds  are  able  to  descend  lower  in  pitch  than  in  the 
al  register.  The  term  basso  falsetto  has  been  pro- 
l  to  designate  this  voice,  but  the  term  lower  falsetto 
re  accurate. 

f  Quaiity  of  the  J^icr. — Kach  person's  voice  has 
itinct  quality  or  tone  [timbre  of  French  authoi-s  , 
lich  it  is  recognised,  evtMi  when  singing  in  unison 
others.  The  v<agueness  of  the  terms  which  arc 
eel  to  describe  the  qualities  of  the  voice  is  nmch  to 
ncnted :  they  aie  descriptive,  such  as  nasal,  guttural ; 
iptive  by  compaiison  with  other  sounds,  as  ssilvery, 
like,  musical ;  and  metaphorically  descriptive,  as 
clear,  deep,  brilliant,  flexible,  attractive,  mellow,  kc. 
r  terms  arc  too  lax  in  their  signification  to  be  satis- 
Y  tt>  the  philosophical  student  of  sound.  Attempts 
Geen  made  to  connect  certain  qualities  of  the  voice, 
Iness  with  the  bass,  brilliancy  with  the  soprano,  &c., 
ithout  success.  It  is  however  cjuite  tnie  that  those 
are  accustomed  to  hear  much  sniging  would  mostly 
uisc  any  voice  to  be  a  bass,  tenor,  &c.,  although  sing- 
unison  with  contraltos  or  sopranos.  The  essential 
ction  however  between  voices,  as  the  bass  and  tenor, 
the  quality,  as  stated  by  some  physiological  write i-s  ; 
koicc  is  classed  among  basses  or  contraltos,  as  the 
nay  be,  .solely  in  consequence  of  its  compass  lying 
I  the  limits  oi'  the  bcuis  or  contralto  scales. 
;h  voice  luis  its  natural  and  falsetto  qualities,  which 
^  respectively  to  the  natural  and  falsetto  registers. 
?s  these  there  is  in  song  an  improved  quality  named 
one,  and  in  speech  a  corresponding  improved  qua- 
mu'd  the  oratoriciil  tone. 

iC-roice. — ^Thc  sontr-note  is  a  musical  sound  of  some 
pitch  in  the  musical  scale.  When  a  dear  resonant 
produces  a  song-note,  the  accompanying  harmonic 
nitty  be  heaitl  ju^t  as  it  is  with  the  sound  of  a  vibra- 
tring.  The  song-sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  ar- 
i  in  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic  scales. 

^ch-note, — ^Tlie   speech-note  is  not  a  true  musical 
,  because  its  pilch  varies  throu2:hout   its  dunition. 
notes  are  termed  slides,  accents,  and  inflexions ;  and  \ 
nay  be  imitated  on  the  violin  by  sliding  a  finirer  up  i 
nger-board  while  the  bow  is  applied.    Tliese  notes  ! 
lave  an  ascending  or  descendinc:  course  in  pitch,  ami 
imes  they  have  both  on  a  syllable.    The  varvinir 
of  a  speech-note  will  be  illustrated  if  tlic  reader,  I 
an  intense  feeling  of  inquiry  utter  aloud  Hamlet's 
^gatory,  '  Palo,  or  red  ?'    The  speech-note  on   the  . 
^pale'  will  consist  of  an  upward  movement  of  the  , 
;  while  that  on  'red'  will  be  a  downward  movement, 
I  both  words  the  voice  will  traverse  so  wide  an  in- 
of  pitch  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  ordinary  ears ;  while 
iltivated  perception  oi'  the  musician  will  detect  the  ' 
moving  tnrough  a  less  interval  of  pitch  while  he  is  ut- 
the  word  *'  or'  of  the  same  sentence.  And  he  who  can 
in  musical  notation  the  sounds  which  he  hears  will 
ve  the  musical  inter\'ai  traversed   in   these  vocal 
nenta,  and  the  place  also  of  these  speech-notes  on 
uaical  staff. 


Speech-notes  are  of  two  kindb,  viz.  simple  and  com- 
pound. The  simple  consist  of  a  single  rising  or  fallinife 
movement  of  the  voice.  These  movements  may  be  of  any 
extent  from  a  semitone  up  to  an  octave.  These  dif- 
ferences of  extent  give  eigat  simple  rising  speech-notes, 
viz.  semitone,  tone,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
octave,  nr-X  as  many  simple  falhng  speech-notes,  making 
a  total  oi  «ixteen  distinct  simple  speech-notes.  Mr.  Steele 
accurately  represented  these  notes  by  diagonal  lines  on 
the  musical  staff.  The  length  of  the  line  indicates  the 
interval  or  dimension  of  the  note ;  and  its  situation  on  the 
staff  indicates  its  local  pitch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  where  the  eight  notes  ascending  and  de- 
scending are  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Steele's  notation. 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


No.  ,3. 


^^L^^y-i=:^^ 


z 


I 


In  these  notes  the  sliding  movement  of  the  voice  is 
equable,  that  is,  it  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  euupl 
times.  The  voice  however  in  some  notes  is  retarded  in 
some  part  of  its  couric,  so  that  it  passes  through  unequal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Mr.  Steele  noted  this  retardation 
of  the  voice  by  slightly  cur\'ing  the  diagonal  line  at  the 
)ait,as  in  the  above  diagram,  No.  3.  Now  the  voice  maj* 
e  retarded  at  the  beirinning,  at  the  middle,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  speech  note.  And  the  voice  may  be  accelerated  in 
each  of  tho»e  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  modifica- 
tions of  i)itcli  trieatly  multiply  the  number  of  speech- 
notes.  And  this  number  can  be  again  greatly  increascl 
by  succesbively  giving;  to  each  note  all  the  various  forms 
oI'  loudness  of  voice  ol'  which  it  i?>  capable. 

The  compound  si)fccli-ii(ites  consiM  of  both  the  simple 
vocal  movements  comhincd  in  a  variety  of  circumflexes. 
Mr.  Steele  tirst  noted  them  on  the  staff,  from  whose  •  Pro- 
sodia  Rationalis'  the  following  diagram  is  copied  :— ^ 


gr "-:  ■7f^s7^-/2vB^^Ui-/^^^ 


Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  circumflexes,  they 
admit  of  classification,  of  which  the  following,  partly  taken 
from  Dr.  Rush,  is  adopted : — 

TVie  niimbrr  nf  constltnrnt  vocal  movemrnts. 
1.  Simple  circumflex  consists  of  two  movements. 
'2.  Compound  circunifli'X  consists  of  three  movements. 
3.  Continuous  circumflex  consists  of  mure  than  throe 
movements. 

Th**  (tirerfio/i  nf  tfi*'  firaf  ro-v//  j/:i.rf:mcfit. 

1.  Direct  circumflex  ha?»  the  })*>t  an  upwaid  movement. 

2.  Inverted  circumflex  has  tliu  tirst  a  downward  move- 
ment. 

The  dimension  of  the  rticul  movi'meitta, 

1.  Equal  circumflex,  each  iro>cment  of  equal  dimen- 
sion. 

2.  Unetjual  circumflex,  each  movement  of  unequal  di- 
mension. 

In  tbrmini^  a  circumflex  speech-note,  the  voice  may  he 
retarded  or  acccli  rated  in  parts,  a?5  well  as  move  e«iuab!y 
through  its  cnurse.  The  pos>ihK' xarictirs  of  circumflex 
are  almost  infinite,  and  the  number  in  ordinary'  use  is  far 
beyond  what  would  be  anticipated.  This  will  account 
for  the  immense  variety  of  sounds  which  arc  heard  in 
human  utterance,  and  which  Ikls  Ik'CU  more  a  subject  of 
declaration  than  thoughtful  inquiry. 

The  Cowjmss  ff  the  Speerh-ruicp. — Sevi-ral  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  antiquity  speak  of  the  changes  of  pilch  of  the 
voice  seldom  exceeding  a  fifth  on  any  one  syllable. 
()l)Sv^rvations  conducted  for  twenty  years  on  the  leading 
public  speakoi-s  of  the  oeri^Kl  have  convinced  the  author 
of  t Irs  article  cf  the  accuracy  of  this  antieni  statement.  It 
is  true  that  higher  intervals  are  used,  cn  en  up  to  the  octave, 
but  very  sparingly,  and  the  fi^lh  it  si' If  is  of  less  common 
occurrence  in  orator}'  than  the  thiiil. 

Speech  melodies  seldom  exceed  the  limits  of  an  octave 
and  a  half.  AVhatever  the  sneaker's  key  note  may  Ik?,  he 
seldom  rises  moi-e  than  a  fifth  above  it,  or  descends  more 
than  a  finh  below  it  i:i  pitch.  A  person's  key  note  is 
generally  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  his  compass; 
which  circumstance  enables  most  speakei-s  to  ascend  an 


vol  4 

octave  if  required  for  the  purpose  of  expreuion.  The  C6\- 
'  lonine  notation  of  Mr.  Steele'*  (peeking  comptu,  taken 
from  the  '  Prosodia  Rationali*,'  u  intetejting  :~ 


10  vol  ' 

tntion,  taken  from  Callcott'i '  Gruinwr  of  Hum,'  p.  n   ' 
the  effect  of  the  fint  ilur  U  umilar  to  k  cirenmflei  fuA 
note,  of  equal  interral*  and  iofeited  flexorc ;    lii  At    < 
^cond  slur  ii  in  effect  nmilar  to  mn  unequal  inverted  or- 

cumflex : — 


CanBcaknl 


Z^Z. 


The  voice  of  song  (i.?.  a  song  note)  ha*  been  deicribed 
as  continuing  throughout  its  duration  on  one  level  liue  of 
pilch.  This  deEcription  teas  neceuaiy  at  the  outset  in 
order  to  state  the  essential  distinction  between  ■ong(inusi- 
call  sounds  and  apeech  sounds. 

Close  observation  however  of  the  song  notes  of  wngen, 
especially  in  dramatic  music,  vrill  show  that  many  of  the 
notes  are  not  of  uniform  pitch,  but  that  the  voice  rapidly 
shdes  through  uime  interval,  commonly  of  a  tone,  and  the 
soni;  note  is  produced  at  its  summit.  Let  the  slide  be 
equal  to  a  semiquaver,  and  the  song  note  a  minim,  or  rather 
to  a  minira  minus  the  semiquaver  slide,  which  is  stolen 
from  the  quantity  of  the  sone  note :  many  singers  reach 
the  several  degrees  of  the  scale  by  these  slides  according 
(o  the  subjoined  notation:— 


In  taking  the  intervals  from  a  fundamental  note,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  a  rapid  slide  through  the  entire 
interval,  producing  slide  thirds,  fourths,  &C.,  and  the  song 
note  at  the  summit  of  the  slide,  according  to  the  subjoined 
notation : — 


Similar  notes  oflen  occur  in  the  pasuonate  intonation 
of  the  wide  intervals  of  operatic  music. 

These  tons;  notes  closely  appronimate  to  those  speech 
notes  in  which  the  movement  of  the  voice  is  retained  al 
the  upper  part  of  its  ascent ;  and  the  approximation  is  the 
nearer  in  proportion  to  the  greater  retardation. 

Somelimes  the  Bon«[  note  is  preceded  by  a  rapidly 
descending  sKde,  which  may  be  of  the  interval  of  a  tone,  at 
in  tlie  subjoined  diagram : — 


The  slide  is  however  frequently  heard  of  greater  inter- 
lIs,  especially  in  the  musical  expression  of  high  excite- 
ent  of  feeling,  as  in  the  subjoined  diagram :— 


The  preceding  illustrations  are  givZn  witb  4  view  d 
indicating,  and  not  of  exhausting  the  subject. 

Of  HacrTATivB. — The  note*  or  song,  of  speech,  and  tht 
mixed  notes  above  described,  are  aH  to  be  beaid  in  iccits- 
(ive.  The  speech  and  the  mixed  notes  predofliinalc  nrcr 
the  pure  note*  of  song. 

Of  Chant. — In  ctwnt  also  are  to  be  beard  the  nolt*  «( 
long,  speech,  and  the  mixed.  Tbe  raj»d  mrt  a(  the  dm 
consists  of  speech-notes,  and  the  concluding  yOibUi  e( 
the  clausular  divinoni  are  sung  on  song  nod  miud  aatM. 


In  song  a  mpid  slide  is  occauonally  heard  after  the  song 
note.  Tne  slide  may  either  rise  or  fall  in  (Htch,  and  i< 
may  t>e  of  a  tone  or  of  a  higher  interral.  The  subioined 
diagram  is  a  notation  of  such  notes,  with  a  tone,  3ra,  Sth, 
and  8ve,  respectively,  ascending  and  detcanding; — 


Ascending.  Descending. 

The  aiter-note  of  song  (Nachschlag  of  the  Gennan*; 
being  always  on  the  weak  part  of  the  measure,  the  slur 
from  its  principal  to  it  produce*  a  slide  u  above  noted. 
These  however  are  rarely  neard. 

A  slur  in  song  binds  two  or  more  note*  into  one  conti- 
nuous sound  by  a  rapid  slide  of  the  voice,  and  thus 
^iproximale*  to  a  speech-note.    In  the  following  illui^ 


SoHQ. — A  uiccession  of  single  sound*  fonxis  a  nelodi 
or  tune.  [Music]  A  melody  i*  aaid  to  proceed  bjS- 
greet  when  its  succesaive  notes  are  in  proximate  dcgnn 
of  the  scale  ;  and  a  melody  proceed*  by  ikipt  idia  I 
omits  or  leaps  over  one  or  more  degrees  of  the  stale.  Id 
general  degrees  and  skips  are  intermixed,  a*  in  Ibc  ndodr 
of  the  Easter  Hymn,  taken  from  Callcotf*  ■  " 


In  the  incantation  scene  of  the  opera  of '  DerFrdaeWL 
Weber  ha*  produced  an  effective  melodj.  consisting  <f  > 
repetition  of  thesamesound.  For  the  rhythmical  amop- 
ment  of  the  sounds  in  song,  see  Music,  Rrttbk,  nd 
Prosody.  I 

SpKKCH. — In  apeech,  as  in  stHig,  a  ancccaaion  of  aipi  \ 
sounds  constitute*  a  melody.  A  speedi-melodT  fansi  ' 
of  speech-notes  may  proceea  in  all  the  varieties  abev<d^ 
scribed  of  song.  [Elocution.]  In  vocal  muHC  lb  | 
rhythmus  of  the  language  bends  to  that  of  tbe  mnnc.  t  ] 
is  musical  rhythmus.  In  speech-melodies  bowertt  Ik  1 
rhythmus  is  that  of  the  language.  ' 

Kbcttativs. — Recitative  melodie*  r]*o  proceed  ia  s^ 
the  vaiietie*  of  song.  In  accompanied  rccifaative,  attbaifl 
the  musical  rhythmus  takes  the  lead,  jret  tbe  sngcr  m 
much  latitude,  and  in  a  great  degne  contnda  tbe  mmai 
rhythmus.  In  unaccompanied  recitative  the  mmal  1 
rhythmus  entirely  yields  to  the  singer's  ideas  of  what  *  ' 
appropriate  to  the  reauired  expresiion.  1 

Cbant. — Chant  mdodies  also  proceed  in  all  tbavarictia  1 
of  song.  The  ordinary  melody  however  connataofaii^  | 
iteration  of  the  same  note  throu^  a  clame  to  tb((»  / 
eluding  four  or  five  syllables,  which  are  set  in  an  ipp^  I 
ptiate  succession.  The  following  notation  thnn  tbe  iJIm.  \ 
as  arranged  bythe  Rev.  P.  Penson,  of  Durham  Cath^M 
is  quoted  from  the  Leeds  church-serviec,  edited  fay  lb-  } 
Hill,  the  cboii^master : —  1 


R««tMiBakIflr4,auoBaM.  wlhn 

TH^flav*  of  Btir  alas;  tjmi*  ub,  |oad  Lor4,  >  wi 
•put  Ihr  vtoil;  whca  thna  ka«  iiSiimSl 
wtth  Iky  BoM  pmtiMi  Ua^ .  nl  h*  Bot  (BfTrJ 


wtth  Iky  BoM  pmtiMi  Ua^ ,  nl  h*  Bot  (BfTrJ 

The  first  note,  Mf ,  a,  is  rapidly  reiterated  oa  eaefa  tfi- 
lable  to  the  last  five.  The  rfaythnms  ia  left  totbeH* 
and  feeling  of  the  chanter.  In  both  teettativc  and  ditf 
the  words  are  more  distincllv  uttered  than  in  song.  Ubi 
arise*  ftam  the  stniotnre  of  the  nolaa,  w 
either  •peech-notcs  or  those  sonft-notes  which  u 

to  them,  in  both  of  which  distinet «"— 

easier  tl^  in  the  notes  atwaag, 

The  voice,  whether  it  be  or  be  aotwmd  «i 
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guage,  18  cxpresi»ive  of  the  feelings.    The  voice  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings,  by  which  Uiey  manifest  themselves 
to  the  ear  without  previous  teaching? ;  and  when  heard,  are 
recosfnised  and  felt  without  teaching.     The  scream  of 
(error,  the  shout  of  joy,  the  laugh  of  satisfaction,  the 
laugh  of  sarcasm,  the  laiiKh  of  ridicule,  are  made  by  man 
and  understood  by  his  feTlow-man  wherever  the  one  may 
be  born  and  whatever  may  be  the  speech  of  the  other. 
The   voice   is  a  natural,   a  universal   language.      Each 
mental  attribute  has  its  voice,  which  is  in  relation  to  that 
attribute;  and  whether  that  attribute  forms  part  of  the 
mind  of  man  or  brute,  it  instantly  recognises  the  voice. 
The  pierdng  cry  of  pain,  the  atfrigfiting  scream  of  terror, 
the  voice  of  joy,  arc  common  to  all,  and  recognised  by  all. 
The  voices  of  the  feelings,  so  far  as  pitch,  duration,  and 
loudness  are   concerned,   are   capable  of  notation.     Dr. 
Colombat  has  attempted  the  notation  of  cries  arising  from 
various  pains :  and  Dr.  Hurney  has  noted  the  song  of 
several  birds.    The  changes  of  pitch  present  the  most  re- 
markable changes  in  the   voice ;  and  on  these   mainly 
depend  the  voices  of  the   fcelinijs.    Tlie  mind  adopts 
changes  of  pitch  to  express  its  condition,  and  the  inter- 
val of  music  is  but  a  means  of  measuring,   and  thence 
imitating,  that  expression.     A  higher  intensity  of  feeling 
increases  the  interval.     Composers  know  this  fact,  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  dramatic  music.    The  pages  ol 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Rossini  are  l\ill 
of  illustrations  of  it.    The  *  Messiah,'  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  compositions,  abounds  with  degrees  of  intensity  of 
the  same  feeling. 

Music  is  language ;  it  is  tone-Iangiia£:e  ;  and  besides  ex- 
pressing feeling,  it  is  capable  of  conveying  ideas  \\i\\\  a 
freater  or  less  degree  of  preci:>ion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
e  a  musician  to  know  the  approaching  conclusion  of  a 
piece  of  music  ;  nor  to  know  at  the  end  of  a  section  that 
the  end  of  the  piece  has  not  yet  arrived,  because  tlie 
melody  expresses  it.  The  tone  or  melody  of  a  question  is 
familiar  to  us  all  in  common  discourse.  The  melody  is 
imitated  in  music,  of  which  several  iuMtances  occur  in  the 
'  Messiah.*  It  mu:»t  however  be  remarked  that  where  the 
language  assumes  the  grammatical  Ibrm  of  interrogation, 
the  melody  of  speech  is  of  a  less  decided  inteiTOi::ative 
chamcter.  And  these  are  the  instances  which  occur  in 
the  '  Messiah.*  The  first  Hya  measures  of  the  iiir,  *Bat 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?'  and  the  four 
opening  measures  of  '\Vhydo  the  nations  so  fuiioubly 
rage  together?'  are  both  interrogative,  and  composed 
on  the  same  general  principle.  These  examples  are 
quoted  not  to  exhaust  the  instances,  but  to  illustrate  the 
subject. 

The  imperative  character  of  the  melody  on  the  sen- 
tences, *I.ill  it  up:  be  not  afraid:  Heboid  your  God ;'  in 
the  air,  'O  thou  that  tellost  glad  tidings  to  Zion,'  will  be 
at  once  perceived.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  and  illus- 
trate fully  the  conveyance  of  ideas  by  tone-languac:e,  and 
merely  wish  to  state  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  an 
important  branch  of  musical  expression.  The  liigh  pro- 
vince of  music  is  the  expressioti  of  sentiment,  and  when 
it  conveys  ideas,  they  are  not  cold  ones,  but  «re  warm, 
bright,  and  glowing  with  intensity  of  feeling.  The  theo- 
ries of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  and  of  the  expression  of 
feeling  by  music  are  yet  wanting,  and  can  be  formed  only 
upon  a  wide  induction  of  facts  selected  from  the  works  of 
those  composers  who  have  succeeded  in  those  branches  of 
muaic.  That  the  minor  mode  and  slow  time  arc  approp:  i:ito 
to  pathetic  subjects,  and  the  major  mode  with  quick  time 
for  j(»yful  and  vivacious  subjects,  are  facts  familiar  to  all  who 
have  studied  music,  w  that  ordinary  composers  are  able 
to  give  a  general  cast  of  feeling  ;  but  it  is  the  man  of 
hiirh  i;eiuus  only  who  can  produce  a  mu&ical  whole  wliicli 
is  composed  of  ajipropriiitely  exprei«sive  purls.  It  is  I'loni 
the  works  of  ituch  men  as  Purecil,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Jicethoven,  and  Weber  that  such  an  induction  should  l;e 
made.  In  tliis  v.ay  the  few  princi])l('s  of  conipo>itio]i 
wu!:id  be  inci eased  and  true  mu»ic  advanced:  but  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  principles  and  \Millen  rules  in  any 
art  to  equalize  unequal  natural  abilities. 

Music  is  both  an  oral  and  a  written  laui^uagc,  and  as  a 
language  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  multitude.  Tiiose  who 
can  reatl  inuMC  play  or  >i\\iZ:  "^^  i"  '^  position  in  respect 
to  music,  like  that  in  v«liicli  tiiose  who  can  read  verlnd 


correctly  arc  in  an  analogous  position  to  those  who  know 
the  grammar  of  verbal  langiiacfc  so  as  to  be  able  to  write 
the  language  with  fframmatical  correctness.  Now  multi- 
tudes know  enough  both  of  music  and  of  grammar  for  this 
purpose ;  but  something  more  is  required  to  produce  good 
music  and  a  good  book.  Proper  and  well  connected  ideas, 
with  appropriate  and  regulated  feelings  on  the  proposed 
subject,  must  exist,  and  a  rhetorical  wielding  of  music 
and  language  to  convey  those  ideas  and  feelings  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  These  high  excellencies  arc 
rarely  met  with  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  tliey  are  found  in 
the  highest  excellence  in  Handel  and  Shakspere. 

On  the  Improrement  and  Presentation  of  the  Foice. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  song-voice  the  great  objects  to 
accomplish  are,  1,  To  improve  its  quality  in  clearness  and 
resonance.  2,  To  make  every  note  in  its  compass  equally 
pure.  3,  To  extend  its  compass  both  above  aTid  below. 
4,  To  obtain  power  to  produce  a  prolonged  note  on  each 
degree  of  its  compass.  The  accurate  intonation  of  the 
scales  is  presupposed,  for  without  that  all  training  is  musi- 
cally useless.  To  effect  these  objects  various  systems  of 
discipline  are  i)ropo.'»ed,  but  none  would  be  successlul 
without  the  governing  ear  and  voice  of  a  master.  The 
work  however  of  Signor  Crivelli  stands  in  tlie  foiemost 
rank. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  sonp:-voice  the  two  great 
principles  are,  1,  To  be  temperate  in  all  things,  as  eating, 
drinking,  &c. ;  and,  2,  Daily  practice  in  the  scales  of 
music. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  speech-voice,  the  first  great 
reciuisite  is  so  to  produce  voice  that  it  may  not  be  injurious 
either  to  the  general  health  or  to  the  throat  in  particular. 
2,  To  improve  its  quality  in  clearness  and  resonance 
throughout  its  compass.  ;j,  To  extend  its  compass  both 
above  and  below.  4,  To  produce  a  prolonged  speech-note 
on  each  degree  of  its  compass.    Ilithei'to  these  have  not 


avocations,  especially  the  clergy,  either  from  the  injury  to 
the  throat  or  to  the  general  health  which  public  spealiing 
produced.  The  primary  object  of  elocutionary  science, 
like  that  of  ))hyMcal,  is  to  pi-oduce  the  greatest  possible 
eftect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power  ;  but,  as  in  song- 
training,  no  system  can  be  succesAlul  without  the  governing 
ear  and  voice  of  a  master.  The  work  entitled  *  Cull  on 
Public  Reading:'  contains  an  outline  of  speech-voice 
training  which  has  been  eminently  successful. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  speecli-voice,  as  for  the  song- 
voice,  temperance  in  all  things  is  required.  2,  Daily  prac- 
tice in  the  several  forms  of  speech-note.  By  this  means 
public  speaking  may  become  a  pleasurable  and  healthful 
exerci&e. 

The  antient  orators  were  accustomed  to  exercise  their 
voices  daily  in  prepaifitory  declamations,  and  to  ascend 
and  descend  through  the  compass  of  their  voices  by  re- 
peating about  TAX)  lines  of  verse  from  memory.  The 
antients  adopted  various  medicaments  and  diets  as  be- 
neficial to  the  \oice,  and  certain  nostrums  are  recom- 
mended at  the  present  day  :  but  let  tlie  orator  depend 
more  on  a  proper  exercise  of  his  orti^ans,  as  the  singer 
does  on  his,  antl  he  will  be  rewarded  ^^ilh  cheerfulness 
and  health. 

VOID.     [Vacvi-m.] 

VOIGTIAM),  or.\OGTLAND  : in  I^itin,  Terra  Mm- 
raionwt,,  is  the    land   formerly  possessed  by  the  officers 
called  Voigte  i advocates)  of  the  empire,  the'inedeces>ors 
of  the  j)resent  princes  and  counts  of  Reuss.     Their  count  i  v 
compreheiided   the   present   circle    of  Vuigtland    in    the 
kinjrdom  of  Saxonv,  the  bailiwick  of  Wevda  in  the  trrand- 
duchy  ufSaxc-Weimar,  the  possessions  of  the  j>rince'<  and 
counts  of    Reuss,  the  lordship  of  Ilof,  now  b'elonginsr  tf> 
Bavaria,  and  the  bailiv.ick  of  Ronin-burtr  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-AIU-nburg.     From  the  eleventh   century  there  ueie 
ill  this  country  officers  called    J'oi^lr '.f.*:.  advocalo    (.-t" 
the  Holy    Roman   empire.      They  were   descended  from 
Count  Kckebrccht  of  Osterode,  who  liveil  from  l)50  to  U7i), 
and  acquired  the  possession  of  Voigtland.     A^l  his  suc- 
cessoi-s  took  the  name  of  Henry,  and   called  themselves 
W'iirte  niul  lords  of  the  Ihily  Uonian   einpi-'c  v. i-li  the 
name  of  llmir   tenitories,    \oii:t    and   hud  ol   IManeii.  of 


lantniage  are  to  verbal  lant^uage.      Those  \"^ho  know  the  I  Weyda,   ice.     Henry  HI.    the  Red,  10>^G-I1."3U.)    ])oss«^ssed 
fcience   of  music  so   as  to  be  able  to   cuninose   music  1  the  ^^ hole  of  Voi^lland.  which  on  his  d':'alh  wa-s  divided 
P.  C,  No.  ICeO.  *  \vi\..^^sSV— ^\. 
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between  his  four  sons,  the  founde  s  of  the  four  Jmes  or 
branches  of  his  liouse,  all  of  wliic  i  soon  became  extinct 
except  that  of  Plauen,  wliich  in  1^7  \vas  divided  into 
two  lines,  the  elder  and  the  younger.  The  latter  is  the 
still-flourishing  house  of  Reuss.  [Reuss.]  Henry  the 
Elder,  of  the  elder  line  (which  became  extinct  in  1572), 
voigt  of  Plauen,  received  in  1426  from  the  emperor  Sigis-  i 
xnund  the  rank  of  prince  and  the  burgraviate  of  Meissen,  ' 
which  however  with  its  dependencies  was  sold  in  14J4  by  j 
his  son  Henry  H.  to  the  margrave  of  Meissen.  The  de- 
scendants of  iienry  sold  or  mortgaged  various  portions  of  i 
these  possessions ;  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  such  | 
a  mortgage,  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  m  1560 
had  acquired  by  purchase  the  bailiwick  of  Weyda,  Arns- 
haue^k,  and  Ziegenriick,  purchased  in  1569  the  lordships 
of  Plauen,  Voigtsberg,  and  Pausa.  They  wei-e  formed  into 
two  circles :  that  of  Neustadt,  which  was  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  between  Piiissia  and  Saxony  concluded  at 
Presburg,  May  18,  1815;  and  the  circle  of  Voigtland, 
which  remained  to  6a.xony.  This  circle  has  an  area  of 
556  square  miles  and  103,500  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
two  bailiwicks -1,  Voigtsberg,  and,  2,  Plauen  with  Pausa. 
Accoixling  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  mountain  and  forest  region,  and  the  land 
region.  The  tii'st  is  the  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded 
tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mulda  next  the  circle  of  the 
Erzgf  ]jirc:e,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  the  soil  stony;  the  only  kind  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  oats,  and  the  only  vegetables  are  potatoes,  the 
cultivation  of  \\hith  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years. 
In  the  other  portion,  called  the  Land  Region,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  rich  mould,  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  the  weather  and  temperature  much  less  vari- 
able. The  highest  mountains  are  the  Schneckenstein  and 
the  Rammelsberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia :  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Elster,  the  Mulda,  and  the  Golsch.  In 
the  mountainous  region  agriculture  is  very  limited,  but  in 
the  valleys  the  industrious  Saxons  pursue  most  bmnches 
of  agriculture ;  yet  the  country  is  on  the  whole  too 
mountainous  to  produce  sufficient  corn  and  fruit  for 
the  population.  Flax  alone  is  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  circle  has  a  veiy  fine  breed  of  homed 
cattle  and  sheep.  Grame  and  fish  abound,  and  pearls  arc 
found  in  the  Elster.  One  of  the  chief  productions  is 
timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  mine- 
rals are  copper,  iron,  alum,  lime,  and  slate.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  esnecially  of  muslin,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  30,000  workmen  are  employed. 
[Plauen.] 

(Hassel,  Erdbeschreibung^  vol.  iv. ;  Das  Konigreich 
Sachsen ;  W.  von  Schlieben ;  Das  Konigreich  Sachsen,  in 
Schiitz,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xx. ;  Brockhaus,  Conversaiiow 
Lexicon  ;  K.  H.  Ludwig  Politz,  Das  Konigreich  Sachsen.) 

VOIRON.       [ISERK.] 

VOISENON,  CLAUDE  HENRI  FUSE'E  DE,  was 
bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Voisenon,  near  Melun,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1708.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  his  delicate 
constitution  rendering  him  unfit  for  a  military  career,  his 
parents  made  him  enter  the  church. 

The  future  priest  made  his  literary  drbilt  by  addressing 
in  his  eleventh  year  a  poetical  epistle  to  Voltaire,  who 
complimented  the  author  in  return.  A  dramatic  piece  in 
one  act,  *  L'Heureuse  Ressemblance,*  which  he  produced 
in  his  twentieth  year,  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception, 
encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  Three  pieces, 
*  L'Ecole  du  Monde,'  *  L'Ombre  de  Moli^re,'  and  *  Retour 
de  rOmbre  de  Alolidre,'  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
him  with  varying  success.  About  this  time  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  duel  with  an  officer  whom  he  had  offended  by 
some  joke.  Hitherto  Voisenon  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  wibh  of  his  family  that  he  should  tjdce  orders : 
the  conviction  that  he  was  in  fault  in  this  quarrel,  and  had 
wounded  his  innocent  antagonist,  pressed  so  heavily  on  his 
mind,  that  he  entered  a  seminary. 

He  was  barely  ordained,  when  his  relative  M.  Henriot, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  him  grand-vicar.  On  the 
death  of  the  bishop,  in  1741,  the  see  was  offered  to  Voise- 
non, who  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  who  was  unable 
to  control  himself  was  unfit  to  manage  a  bishopric.  Car- 
dinal Fleury,  pleased  with  this  disinterestedness,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  abbey  of  Jard,  in  which  residence  was  not 
requi  *ed.    Voisenon,  thus  made  possessor  of  a  competency, 


gave  himself  up  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  world  azid  n 
pleasures. 

Voltaire  introduced  him  to  the  Marquise  du  Clmlcitf. 
The  wits  who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  Comte  4i 
Caylus  and  the  actress  Quinault  Dufresne  received  hta 
with  open  arms.  The  Due  de  la  Valli&re  eagerly  MNi|fai 
his  company.  His  former  success  in  writing  lor  the  itafc 
led  his  friends  to  wish  that  he  would  resume  his  pen ;  but 
two  years  elapsed  before  the  entreaties  of  MadeiDoiii:i.c 
Quinault  could  overcome  the  misgivings  of  the  *  ancKo 
giund-vicaire '  of  Boulogne.  Slie  triunaphed  at  l«o^ 
and  the  '  Mariages  assortis/  a  comedy  in  verbe,  in  tiutc 
acts,  was  produced  at  the  It  aliens  in  1744. 

From  1744  to  I7o5  he  composed  a  number  of  play*,  oi 
which '  La  Coquette  fix^e,'  which  had  a  run  of  twcnty4ke( 
successive  niglits,  was  the  best.  He  produced  on  the  fcUfc 
or  in  print  operas,  oratorios,  profane  and  licentious  lyrics 
and  at  least  one  religious  tract.  In  the  midst  of  his  oiHO- 
lute  life  Voisenon  was  haunted  incessantly  with  religiooi 
scruples.  His  naturally  weak  constitution  broke  down  it 
last  under  his  libertine  indulgences.  Appreheuivc  u 
death,  he  made  a  general  confession ;  his  confessor  reiuia! 
him  absolution :  Voisenon  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  siti 
some  difficulty,  after  paying  a  thousand  crowns,  and  tt- 
gaging  to  repeat  his  breviary  every  morning,  lie  «»• 
absolved.  He  kept  his  promise,  but  the  re^larity  oi  hu 
devotion  contrasted  strangely  with  the  equal  reguivity  of 
his  dissipation. 

In  17(12  he  became  a  candidate  for  admission  into  tU 
Academic :  he  was  elected,  and  delivered  his  inaufuai 
address  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1763.  He  attended  ibt 
meetings  of  that  bod^  with  punctuality,  and  his  wit  asc 
liveliness  made  him  a  lavourite.  In  1766  he  v\'as  deputwiu 
do  the  honours  of  the  Academy  to  the  duke  of  BniuviciL 
and  in  1768  to  the  kin^  of  Denmark.  In  1771  he  was  the 
director  who  admitted  M.  Koquelaure,  bishop  of  Senlis,  iw 
a  few  days  later  the  prince  of  Beauveau  and  the  histoiiaa 
Gaillard.  On  all  these  occasions  he  g^ve  free  vent  to  hii 
petulant  wit.  His  face  and  figure,  which  have  beta  csa- 
pared  to  those  of  an  ape,  pointed  his  jests,  and  thai 
solemnities  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  the  audiease. 

Notwithstanding  his  effirontery,  the  Abb^  Voisenon  U\cd 
long  without  enemies.  He  was  perfectly  ffood-natuied 
and  appears  to  have  acted  among  liis  imtable  ttf^*^ 
the  part  of  a  reconciler-general.  He  lost  himself  howevc; 
after  the  faU  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  had  patroniic^ 
him,  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Madame  du  Barry  and  ks 
ungrateful  sarcasms  against  his  former  benefector.  Voiit- 
non's  friends  fell  off  from  him  in  dis^st.  The  duke  \i 
Orleans  refused  to  receive,  and  the  prince  of  Conti  tiuwa 
his  back  upon  him.  He  was  insulted  at  the  meetisfitt 
the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  his  paternal  chitou. 
where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1775. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fugitive  poetr>',  V«w- 
non  published  a  number  of  tales,  *  Anecdotes  Li'teniiu. 
and  *  Fragmens  Historiques.'  Madame  de  Turpin,  nboa 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  secretary,  was  ius  litcnn 
executor.  She  published  the  complete  works  of  Voisenoa 
prefaced  bv  a  eulogistic  biography,  in  five  8vo.  vutumci 
I^harpe,  who  said  that  these  volumes  reminded  him  of  i 
buttei-fly  crushed  in  a  folio,  published  a  selection,  in  ont 
small  volume,  in  18mo.  There  is  both  point  and  elefsoci 
in  the  wit  of  Voisenon,  though  his  mind  was  scareeh 
vigorous  enough  for  a  work  of  any  extent.  NotwithstiiKf- 
ing  his  libertinism,  he  was  unostentatiously  benevol<ai. 
and  on  some  occasions  self-denying.  His  disgraceful  con- 
duct towards  the  Due  de  Choiseul  may  1^  chahtiblj 
ascribed  to  dotage. 

(Bioffraphie  Unt\fersefle,) 

VOITURE,  VINCENT,  a  French  writer  in  prose  sad 
verse,  formerly  of  greit  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Amieoa 
where  he  was  bom  in  1998.  His  ftUher  was  a  wine-^lc^ 
chant,  but,  besides  Ixnng  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  was  so 
attendant  upon  the  coirt,  and  well  known  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  there.  Votture  himself  was  educated  at  Piuit: 
two  ]X)ems  by  him,  one  in  I^tin,  the  other  in  French,  oo 
the  aj^sassination  of  Hemy  IV.,  were  published  in  a  col* 
lection  of  pieces  by  menbers  of  the  College  of  Calvi,  in 
1G12;  the  same  year  appeared  his  *Hymnu8Vinrinis.seu 
Astrefle ;'  and  it  was  at  the  C'oUe.^e  de  Boncour  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  d'Avaux,who  afterwards,  when  he 
became  superintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  his  friend  the 
valuable  place  of  one  of  his  first  clerks,  making:  it  at  the 
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inie  a  sinecure,  the  better  to  suit  Voiture«  tastes 
bits.  It  is  said  to  h«ive  been  at  the  celebrated  hotel 
tame  dc  KamboiiiJlet,  where  he  was  introduced  by 
Jhaudcbonne,  t-hat  his  wit  and  talent  were  iirst  ap- 
ed :  Mademoiselle  de  Rambonillet  is  the  Madame 
itausierwho  is^so  frequently  celebrated  in  his  letters 
irses.  He  soon  became  a  distinguished  iigurc  at 
and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  society  of 
?at,  occasionally  visitiner  foreign  countries  on  some 
nission.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  Enjrland  in 
one  ot*  his  published  letters  in  that  year  is  dated 
over.  Before  this  he  had  been  in  Spain,  where  he 
ceived  with  jipreat  distinction,  and  where  he  de- 

the  literary  and  fashiouable  circles  of  XIadrid  by 
^  verses  in  their  own  lansnia^e,  of  such  purity  and 
nt  facility  of  style,  that  they  were  at  fii'st  univer- 
scribed  to  Lope  de  Vega.  '  From  Spain   he  pro- 

to  Africa,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  a  view  of  that 

He  is  stated  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  Home ;  and 
I  he  had  the  honour  of  being:  sent  to  Florence  to 
ice  to  the  erand-duke  the  birth  of  the  dauphin, 
irds  Ix)uis  XIV.  Amonsr  the  jilaces  he  enjoyed  at 
vere  those  of  mattre  d'hotel  to  the  kint:,  andintro- 
:  des  ambassadeurs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  lie 
cted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1G34,  and 
of  the  Umoristi  at  Rome  in  1U3B.  lie  died  in  1(J48. 
I  the  exception  of  the  early  pieces  already  mentioned, 
ne  stanzas  addressed  to  Craston  of  Orleans  in  1G14, 
!  printed  nothing:  in  his  lifetime ;  but  his  French 
i  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  publisjied  at 
n  a  quarto  volume  in  lGr>(),  by  his  nephew  M. 
!  Martin  de  Pinchesne  :  and  Ihey  have  since  been 
•eprinted.    They  consist  of  lettei-**,  poems,   and  a 

of  a  prose  romance  entitled  *  L  llistoirc  d'Aci- 
t  de  Zclide.'  His  Lnlin  verses  were  first  added  in 
ion  of  his  works  published  at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  12mo., 
.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  ea*.ilv  and  cor- 
n  the  Italian  languaire,  as  well  as  in  French  and 
i.  In  his  own  dav  and  tor  a  Ions:  time  after  Voiture 
liversally  regarded  as  the  model  of  grace  and 
iwiitine:;  the  inclination  of  more  recent  crilicism 
nerally  been  to  depreciate  him,  perhaps  unduly. 
B  remarks  (Siec/e  (h  Ijntifi  XIV. .  that  he  \\  as  the  fivsit 
e  in  .Vrancc  of  what  is  called  a  hel-esprit :  but  that 
inafs  have  scarcely  any  other  merit.  He  admits 
!r  that  that  sort  of  merit  was  then  exlrcmely  rare  ; 
adds  that  some  of  Voiture's  verses  are  very  fine, 
those  deserving  to  be  so  styled  are  but  few.  The 
e  Castres '>VtV/r*  Z,/7/(r<i//-('.y)  allows  thiit  some  of 
ers  may  still  l)e  read  with  pleasure,  but  not  X\\q 
continuously.  He  complains  that  the  wit  is  loo  am- 
and  manifestlv  elaborate,  as  well  as  lavihhed  v.ith 
rodiijality  as  to  daizle  and  fatigue  more  than   to 

The  writer's  constant  alfectation,  the  Abb'-  con- 
is  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  charm  of  nature 
riety.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Pope,  in  a 
1  encomium  on  \oilure,  sent  alons:  with  a  copy  of 
ks  to  his  friend  Mi^s  Blount,  has  said — 

•  His  iM«y  nrt  may  U.ivpy  nntm*'  soom  ; 
Triflo*  th'»nin"lv-.-9:irc  oh'ir.ml  in  li;i.i.' 

>fres  admits  nevertheless  that  Voiture  does  not 
:tl  the  contempt  which  it  had  come  to  be  customary 
pess  lor  him  :  and  that  fv'w  writers  furnish  more 
les  of  finencf-s  and  delicacy  of  thought.      Hoileau 

ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  has  ce^lebmted  h'\m 
crreat  exani])Ie  of  elegance  of  style  in  the  ])recedinir 
:Ie  must  indeed  he  resrarded  as  one  of  the  rcfornicis 
icli  poi'try — which  he  had  the  taste  to  seek  to  i,  - 
)  the  simple  and  cordial  style  of  Marot  from  tlio  ]X'- 
and  affectation  into  which  it  had  subsequently  do- 
.ed ;  adding  at  the  same  time  a  polish  and  co'mpa- 
:*xactness  till  then  unexampled.     He  may  in  this 

considered  as  the  founder  of  the  style  ^^llich  was 
irds  carried  to  perfection  by  T*a  Fontaine.  We  had 
ly  nothing  so  good  of  the  same  kijid  in  English 
till  Prior  appeared.  In  his  pro/.e.  I'.is  \Nit  is  often 
rilliant  and  happy,  and  the  diction  is  probably 
flowing  and  regidar  than  that  of  any  preceding 
I  writer.  A  conclusion  to  Voiture's  unfinished 
^Q  has  been  v.ritten  by  tin;  Sieur  des  Harres: 
\.  a])peared  by  itself  at  Paris  in  1677;  and  it 
»o  seen  in  an  edition  of  his  M.ettre-?  et  autrcs 
s,'  2  vols.  12nio.,  Anislcrdam,  17(»i',  a'lthough  the 


*  Bioorraphie  Universelle '  says  it  was  fir«t  piblished  along 
with  Voiture'8  romance  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1713.  There 
are  at  least  two  English  translations  of  Voiture's  Letters : 
one  entitled  *  Letters  of  Affairs,  Ix)ve,  and  Courtship, 
written  to  several  persons  of  honour  and  quality  by  th« 
exquisite  pen  of  M.  de  Voiture ;  Knglished  l)y  J-'D.*^  {i,e. 
J.  Davies,  as  appears  from  the  dedication^,  2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1G57;  the  other,  entitled  'The  Works  of  Mon- 
sieur Voiture,  translated  bv  Mr.  Drj'den,  Mr.  Dennis, 
Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Kir.  Cheko,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Ozell,  Mr.  Webster;  the  third  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected throughout  by  the  last  edition  printed  at  Paris; 
addressed  to  Miss  Hlount  by  Mr.  Pope,'  2  vols.  12mo., 
London,  1736.  But  this  is  one  of  Curirs  lying  title- 
pages,  and  the  book  contains  translations  of  only  a  very 
few  of  Voiture's  poems.  Among  the  translations  how- 
ever is  one  attributed  to  Pope,  winch  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  any  one  else  ('  Verses  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Durfy's  adding  an  &c.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  in  imi- 
tation of  Voiture's  verses  on  Neuf-Gennain  *).  Tliis  trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  that  by 
Davies.  Some  of  the  best  of  Voiture's  poems,  preceded  by 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  with  several  curious  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  his  character  and  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the 
nth  volume  ';pp.  lur^2r)R)  of  the  collection  entitled  *  Recueil 


Voiture,  Bidsac.  Montreuil,  Pelisson,  et  Boursault.*  The 
lettei-s  are  preceded  by  a  preliminary  discourse  and  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  the  writers;  both  anonymous,  but 
kiiown  to  be,  the  former  by  M.  Vincent  Canipenon,  the 
latter  by  M.  Auger;  and  several  both  of  his  Letters  and 
Poems  jire  given  in  a  12mo.  volume,  entitled  '  OEuvres 
(.'hoi^.ies  do  Marot,  Malherbe,  Voiture,  et  Searrais,'  Paris, 
1«10.  See  also  the  *  Liste  Alphab^ticpie  des  Auteurs,'  pre- 
fixed to  Uichelet's  Dictionnaire  ;  and  Baillet,  •  Jugemeils 
des  Snvans,'  iv,  248-2o0. 

VOLA'NUS,  A'NDHEAS,  a  Polish  Protestant  author, 
who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  whom  he  was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter 
violence.  He  was  born  in  15,10,  m  the  province  of  Posen, 
but  lived  chieflv  at  Vilna,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  churcfi,and  where  he  died  in  IGIO,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Besides  his  controversy  with  the  .Tcsuits,  he  wrote 
against  the  Socinians,  and  had  theological  disputations 
with  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  displayed  great  talent  and 
learning,  but  failed  in  his  object,  which  was  to  brinsc  about 
a  union  between  the  Antjustan  and  the  Helvetian  con- 
fessions in  Poland.  Bcbides  a  great  number  of  contio- 
versial  works  which  lie  published,  and  wliich  had  in  their 
time  a  great  run  in  the  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  Volanus 
is  advantacreously  known  as  a  poliiical  writer  by  his  work 
*  De  l.ibertate  Politica  i-eu  Civili,*  Cracow,  1582. 

VOLATILE  OILS,  S:c.     [Oils.] 

VOL(-A'X().  The  situations  on  the  globe  where  sub- 
terranean fires  have  made  or  found  channels  to  the  surface 
of  the  land  or  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  termed  volcanoes. 
A  volcano  is  nu*rely  the  channel  of  upward  communica- 
tion from  the  subterranean  fires:  the  mountain  in  which 
the  volcano  acts,  and  the  extensive  mounds  and  masses 
of  a.-he.?,  lava,  &c.  which  svirround  it,  are  the  efft-ct  and 
the  measure  of  the  expansive  mechanical  forces  which  are 
rciieviul  by  the  pouiini^  furth  of  the  streams  of  melted 
rocks,  the  hhowors  of  a.vhes.  torrents  of  water,  and  jets  of 
ftteam  and  ca>es  which  constitute  the  enipt ions.  By  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  these  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  sub- 
s.tanees,  and  the  circiun>.tances  of  their  ejection,  some  pro- 
gress may  be  made  towards  a  chemical  theory  of  the 
nature  and  oriirin  of  the  sublerianean  fires;  but  to  gain  a 
proper  notion  of  the  mechanical  forces  set  in  action  (luiing 
\  olcanic  excitement  we  must  enter  upon  a  larger  inquiry  : — 
tlie  connection  of  enrthquakes  and  volcanic  erupticm.N  the 
relations  of  one  vulcanic  distiict  with  another,  especially 
as  to  coincidence  or  reciprocity  in  the  times  of  their  violent 
activity  or  remarkable  repose  :  and  the  liistory  not  oniv  of 
volcanic  phenomena  which  are  now  in  progress  or  blue 
I'ormerly  happened  in  particular  situations,  but  the  general 
history  of  the  efl'ects  of  the  disturbance  of  the  internal 
heat  during  all  geological  periods  and  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Has  \\\\^  e\1en«iive  inquiry  been  followed  out  so  com- 
pletely and  methodically  as  to  iu^lifv  a.  b^lvv^^J  Wn*}*  \W  \xvss. 
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theory  of  volcanoes  is  reduced,  as  seveitil  other  branches  of 
the  great  theory  of  nature  have  been,  to  a  plain  pro- 
cess of  induction  ?  That  many  geologists  suppose  so  is  evi- 
dent from  the  decision  with  which  their  general  speculations 
are  advanced  ;  but  the  student  who  desires  to  possess  clear 
and  systematic  inferences  without  being  troubled  with  con- 
tending hypotheses  will  find  it  necessary  to  class  the  phe- 
nomena as  if  the  inquiry  were  very  far  from  completion. 
The  follo\nng  views  may  aid  his  researches  into  this  large 
and  interesting  subject. 

Succession  of  Volcanic  Phenomena. 

A  complete  history  of  any  one  volcano,  by  showing  us 
its  origin,  its  alternations  of  rest  and  activity,  its  progress  to 
decay  and  its  final  extinction,  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
base  for  a  general  theory  of  volcanic  action :  for  the  analogies 
among  all  burning  mountains,  as  to  form,  structure,  com- 
position, and  associated  phenomena,  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  application  of  a  few  general  laws  and  ono  theory  to 
them  all.     But  we  know  not  completely  the  succession  of 
phenomena  which  have  happened  in  any  one  volcano.  We 
have  indeed  examples  in  abundance  of  new  islands  and 
new  mountains  being  raised  in  our  own  days  and  giving 
forth  flames:  we  have  the  history  of  Vesuvius  as  an 
intermitting  volcano    for  nearly  eighteen  hundred,  and 
that  of  i^tna  for  above  two  thousand   three  hundred 
years;    and  we  may  contemplate   on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Hungary,   and  in   Auvergne,  the    aspect  of  a 
country  from  which  the  subterranean  fires  appear  to  have 
withdrawn  their  forces  before  the  origin  of  history.     The 
birth,  continued  activity,  decay,  and   extinction  of  vol- 
canoes are  phenomena  seen  in  separate  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  acquire  unity  and  consistence  only  by  being 
rightly  combined  into  a  correct  general  view  of  volcanic 
action. 

Eiirthquakes, — Previous  to  volcanic  eruptions  generally, 
whether  these  happen  in  old  craters  or  hurst  up  in  new 
situations,  earthquakes  prevail,  sometimes  for  a  consider- 
able period,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  and  extend  their 
terrors  to  considerable  distances  from  it.  Near  to  the 
centre  of  future  violence  springs  have  been  known  to  fail 
and  others  to  burst  forth,  and  unusual  noises  have  been 
heard.  Previous  to  the  year  1538  the  Neapolitan  shore 
had  been  disturbed  by  earthquakes  for  two  years ;  and 
these  symptoms  of  subterranean  disturbance  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rising  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (over  the  an- 
tient  site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake)  in  the  space  of  forty-eight 
hours. 

Among  the  effects  of  great  earth(^uake8  are  fissures  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  both  in  volcanic  regions  and  in  dis- 
tant situations.  In  1811  and  1812  the  movements  of  the 
ground  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Caracas 
caused  vast  depressions  and  elevations,  some  of  which  re- 
mained so  as  permanently  to  aiTect  the  drainage  and 
change  the  form  of  the  surface.  Some  of  the  numerous 
fissures  produced  in  Calabria  by  the  earthquy-ke  of  1783 
assumed  a  radiating  form,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Lyell  that  in  these  situations  the  ground  was  permanently 
raised.  In  1669  the  flanks  of  A^tna  were  fissured,  and 
through  the  opening  the  Monte  Rossi  was  raised,  by  ejec- 
tions of  ashes,  &c.,  to  the  height  of  450  feet.  In  1759  the 
new  volcano  of  Jorullo  was  formed  on  the  plains  west  of 
Mexico,  first  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  ground,  according 
to  the  account  of  Humboldt,  *  m  the  shape  of  a  bladder,* 
and  then  by  the  accumulation  of  ejected  materials,  into  a 
mountain  1695  feet  high. 

By  these  instances,  taken  from  situations  far  from  other 
volcanoes  (Jorullo),  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes  (the  Monte  Nuovo),  and  on  the  slopes  of 
a  frequently  burning  cone  (the  Monte  Rossi),  it  appears 
that  generally  the  earliest  observable  fact  in  the  history  of 
volcanic  phenomena  is  the  opening  of  the  ground — 

a.  Along  a  lino  of  fissure.  A,  In  a  system  of  intersect- 
ing fissures,  c.  Or  in  a  general  tumefaction,  precisely  as 
happens  among  the  effects  of  ordinary  earthcjuakes.  Such 
openings,  when  happening  on  land,  constitute  subacrial 
volcanoes  ;  and  when  occurring  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  they 
produce  submarine  volcanoes. 

Volcanic  action  thus  appears  a  local  consequence  of 
earthquakes,  which  are  themselves  the  efl'ect  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  among  the  masses 
which  compose  the  globe  for  some  depth  from  its  surface. 
To  determine  a  cause  for-  such  disturbances,  and  by  con- 
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sequence  the  true  nature  of  earthquakes,  is  the  greil  ft€p   j 

to  a  general  theory  of  volcanoes.  

Eruptions, — When  by  some  movement  of  the  gnmi^  t    ■ 
channel  is  opened  from  the  interior  to  the  aitrlkce  oC  the 
earth,  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  excitement  followa,  aod  aa 
eruption  Imppens  through  the  new  opening.    There  ma 
be  a  slow  outpouring  of  melted  rock,  pcesaed  upwm    ^ 
against  gravity  by  some  internal  force  (t»  stemm):  or  i 
violent  upburst  of  clouds  of  scorise  and  ashes,  mixed  wrn 
larger  stones ;  or  a  torrent  of  the  same  materials  nixfd     . 
witn  water,  and  constituting  mud ;  or  volumes  of  itom 
and  gases  of  different  sorts.    But  these  are   exactly  ^    \ 
products,  singly  or  in  combination,  which  are  dehvend  by 
long-established  vents,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judre,  Ibe 
same  have  been  yielded  by  volcanoes  which  probabhr  be- 
came extinct  before  the  historic  sera  of  the  human  lact: 
moreover,  the  volcanoes  of  all  regions  agree  generally  m 
this  respect.    Evidently,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  under  the  inftoeoce  cf 
volcanic  excitement,  is  of  a  general  and  continuous  n- 
ture,  and  must  be  supposed  capable  of  interpretation  by 
examination  of  the  products  and  the  circumstances  of  thnr 
extrication. 

Mass  of  Volcanic  Products.—Now  the  first  thing  which 
arrests  the  attention  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  which   { 
accompany  the  products  of  volcanic   eruptions,   is  tht    ' 
enormous  mass  of  materials  ejected  at  particular  poinK 
In  48  hours,  in  1538,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  440  feet  high  in-i 
8000  feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  a  place  whht 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  vent  of  the  Neapolitan  volcicr 
region ;  in  1759  a  new  vent  was  opened  west  of  Mexia,    ; 
a  new  mountain  (Jorullo)  was  thrown  up  to  the  height  rf 
1695  feet,  and  an  area  of  three  or  four  miles  was  swelW 
up  like  a  bladder.     Between  July  and  August,  in  IsJl 
the  island  of  Sciacca  had  been  raised  from  the  sea-bed.  hi» 
fathoms  deep,  to  a  height  of  107  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
a  circumference  of  3240  feet ;  in  September  its  height »» 
100  to  2:10  feet,  and  its  circumference  2300.     In  the  fritft: 
of  1831-2  the  whole  vast  heap  of  ashes  had  been  di»penri 
by  the  waves,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  this  shortinni 
volcano  but  a  dangerous  shoal.    The   lava  current*  fioc 
many  volcanoes  are  of  the  same  gigantic  proportions.    1: 
1737  Vesuvius  poured  forth  33,587,058  cubic  feet ;  in  17^. 
46,098,760   cubic   feet ;    and  ^Etna,   in   1609,   gave  fom 
93,838,950  cubic  feet,  which  would  make  a  considertl ' 
hill :  for  it  would  cover  a  space  of  ground  one-quarter  c:  i 
mile  across,  with  a  conical  mound  180  feet  high.    The  tr- 
cumulated  efiectsof  two  years'  eruptions  of  Skaptas  Jokt:'. 
in  Iceland,  appear  to  have  iilled  valleys  and  lakes  v^ 
broad  plains  with  floods  of  melted  rock.     The  lava  is  fut 
to  have  flowed  in  one  direction  50  and  in  another  40  miwrv 
with  breadths  of  15  and  7  miles  respectively,  and  vnlh  i 
depth  averaging  about  100  feet,  but  in  placos  reachiri: 
600  feet.     If  these  data  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  ^ 
fair  approximations  (they  are  so  regarded  by  Mr.  Lyt-. 
and  other  writers),  the  mass  of  lava  poured' out  in  t». 
years  by  this  modern  volcano  exceeds  a  hundredfold  tk: 
of  the  Plutonic  rocks  wliich  appear  in  the  chain  of  i^ 
Malvern  Hills.     It  would  cover  all  the  coal-fields  of  the 
British  Islands  with  a  plateau  of  basaltic   rock   20  iV. 
tliick,   or  bury  London  under  a  mountain   rivallins:  thit 
cone  of  TenerifFe.     The  volume  of  muddy  and   mattn 
eruptions  from  volcanoes  can  seldom  be  accurately  fcn- 
sured.   Humboldt  speaks  of  mud  eruptions,  called  ^Xlovii. 
as  frequent  in  the  volcanic  system  of  the  Andes,  and  thtf 
are  abundant  enough  to  fill  valleys  and  stop  the  channcn 
of  rivers. 

From  such  data  as  can  be  collected  there  appears  no  uca 
of  an^  general  decay  in  the  macnutude  of  the  volc&ur 
eruptions  taken  generally,  though  in  respect  to  any  parti- 
cular volcano  the  contrary  may  be  inferred. 

Eruptive  Forces, — If  the  quantity  of  matter  ejected  \y 
volcanoes  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  un- 
balanced pressure  which  recjuired  and  obtained  relief,  tlie 
force  with  which  it  i»*as  ejected  may  be  regarded  as  t 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  this  pressure.  Accurate  oN 
servations  on  this  point  are  needeu.  It  as  recorded  Dv  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  stones  were  throwTi  so  high  above  Vesunu'^ 
as  to  occupy  11  seconds  of  time  in  falling  to  the  le\cl  cf 
the  crater,  this  gives  an  upward  velocity  of  350  feet  in  s 
second  at  the  level  of  the  erater,  and  a  height  of  alHH:t 
2000  feet ;  but  the  mountain  being  above  9U0O  feet  hisri. 
we  must  estimate  the  pressure  at  the  level  o(  the  sea  is 
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competent  to  sustain  a  column  of  matter  of  the  oixtinary 
weight  of  lava  (say  twice  and  a  half  that  of  water)  nearly 
a  mile  in  height.  This  would  equal  the  pressure  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  atmospheres. 

I-ava  which  had  flowed  m  1798,  was  traced  by  Humboldt 
to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneiiffe,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  sustained  Cunless  the  lava  were,  as  ispro- 
buble,  of  a  lighter  kind)  by  double  the  pressure.  These 
pressures  appear  peat,  but  in  no  degree  improbable  if 
judged  by  the  well-known  elfects  of  rteam.  A  tempera- 
ture of  800**  Fahr.  would  give  the  sti^am  pressure  for  a 
heifi;ht  2000  feet  above  the  cone  of  Vesuvius ;  and  so  ra- 
pidly does  tliis  power  augment  with  additional  heat,  that 
less  than  1000"  Fahr.  may  be  sufEcietit  to  give  steam  a 
force  equal  to  balance  the  whole  column  of  lava  in  the 
Peak  of  TenerifTe.  Now  these  arc  temperatures  which 
appear  to  fall  within  the  observed  heats  of  some  of  the 
lava  currents,  for  these  have  bec^  found  to  melt  silver  and 
to  perform  healing  etfects  greats  r  than  those  of  red-hot 
iron.  Steam-power,  generated  by  the  admission  of  water 
to  the  hot  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  appears  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  *cniptive  forces'  actually  witnessed  m  vol- 
canoes. It  is  much  in  fjivour  of  this  being  really  the  agency 
employed,  that  we  find  in  explosive  eruptions  such  consi- 
derable bodies  of  aqueous  vapour  enipted  during  most 
partsof  the  paroxysm  ;  that  some  eruptions  have  yielded 
little  else  than  steam,  and  others  chiefly  hot  water.  More- 
over, on  considering  attentively  the  distribution  of  vol- 
canoes over  the  globe,  we  find  the  active  volcanoes  most 
frequently  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  by  other  considerable 
bodies  of  water ;  and  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
antient  lakes,  or  desiccated  branches  of  the  antient 
ocean. 

Tlie  general  type  of  a  volcanic  eruption  appears  to  be 
as  follows : — ^I'he  ground  is  rocked  by  Irequent  earthquakes ; 
special  movements  and  noises  happen  in  and  about  the 
volcanic  mountain ;  clouds  of  steam  rise  from  the  ci*ater, 
followed  and  mixed  with  showers  of  ashes  and  scoiiuc 
driven  up  by  the  exploding  vapour  and  expanding  gases  ; 
the  tube  of  the  crater  becomes  filled  bv  melted  matter, 
which  undulates  upward  and  downward  with  the  irregular 

Cressure  of  the  steam  and  gases  ;  these  burst  in  large  bub- 
les  through  it,  scattering  it  into  granular  du4  and  ashes, 
till  the  lava  oveiiops  or  breaks  through  the  loos<i  conical 
walls  of  the  crater,  and  flows  abundantly,  so  as  partially  or 
wholly  to  relieve  lor  a  time  the  unbalanced  internal 
piessure. 

I'olca/iic  Product. f. — The  substances  thrown  out  during 
volcanic  eruptions,  whether  stony,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  dis- 
close more  or  less  completely  the  nature  and  condition  of 
llie  interior  masses  of  the  glube.  The  lava  or  melted  rock 
is  generallv  referiible  to  a  very  small  number  of  aggrega- 
tions, in  which  lelspar,  augite  .or  hornblende),  and  oxide 
of  iron  are  the  most  important  ingredients,  the  mass  being 
modified  by  additional  minerals,  as  leiicitc.  iJocraso,  oli- 
\ine,  garnet,  epidote,  stilbite.  heulandiie,  and  many  othei-s. 
T'i-anium,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  maniranoe,  and  sulphur 
u]s>it  occur  in  various  proportions.  The  same  sul)stances 
compose  the  ashes  and  seorije,  the  most  prolific  ri.'po>itories 
of  the  larer  minerals  being  always  in  cavities  of  the  lava  or 
scoriform  aggregations. 

In  these  i)artieulars  moilern  lava  will  bear  comparison 
with  antient  Plutonic;  rocks,  for  they  are  composed  of 
siuiilar  mineral  agfirregates,  modified  by  many  of  the  same 
rarer  crystallizations,  which  mostly  occur  in  the  cavities  of 
their  mass.  The  difference  of  most  importance  between 
Plutonic  rocks  (granite,  &c.;  and  volcanic  rocks  ;tiachyte, 
&c.Ws  in  the  deirree  of  their  consolidation;  and  this  differ- 
ence appears  quite  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the 
vaiious  appearance  and  character  ol*  lava  which  has 
rooled  and  become  solid  under  different  circumstances. 
I^iva  cooled  in  air  under  slight  pressure  is  often  cellular  ; 
eO'>led  under  the  pre-ssure  of  water  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
current  which  passed  through  Torre  del  Greco  into  the 
sea.,  it  is  more  compact ;  much  di>tended  by  gases  and 
stt-aiu,  it  becomes  ve>icular  pumice.  We  may  therefore 
believe  that  lavas  whiidi  remain  and  crow  solid  under 
great  pressure  about  the  internal  base  of  the  volcano  are  of 
a  more  dense  nature  than  those  which  come  to  the  surface, 
afid  may  thus  closely  resemble,  or  be  even  identical  with, 
some  of  the  older  Plutonic  rocks,  \\hicl\  thus  regarded, 
and  fiom  other  evidence,  appear  to  bo  is  fact  unerujtted 


Besides  abundance  of  l^ater,  the  liquid  products  of 
volcanoes  contain  rarely  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and 
among  the  substances  of  most  interest  in  aiding  to 
complete  the  theory  of  the  chemical  actions,  are  sublima- 
tions of  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
oiigin  of  these  where  the  volcanoes  are  situated  by  the 
seaside  cannot  be  doubtful,  fioracic  acid  is  another 
product  of  tliis  kind,  occurring  in  the  crater  of  volcanoes. 
(Daubeny.) 

Tlie  gaseous  products  of  volcanoes  arc  important  in  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  igneous  action. 
Besides  the  clouds  of  vapour  of  water  (so  abundant  in 
eruptions,  and  so  often  productive  of  local  rains),  chlorine, 
azote,  sulphuretted  hyclrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  are  the  most  common.  The  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (depositing  sulphur),  continues 
under  various  circumstances  aAer  other  signs  of  activity 
have  ceased  in  particuKir  volcanic  regions ;  and  even  after 
the  craters  have  fallen  in  and  become  full  of  water,  minerai 
springs,  and  springs  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  flow  with  little 
variation  for  centuries,  while  azotized  waters,  rising  to  the 
surface  along  the  lines  of  fissures  more  antient  than  any 
known  volcanic  systems,  demonstrate  the  almost  inter- 
minably slow  process  by  which  subterranean  heat  is  ex- 
cluded from  t  ne  surface  of  the  earth. 

Chemical  Hypothesis  nf  J^ntcunic  Action. — Tlie  nature  of 
these  various  prochicts,  and  the  order  in  which  they  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance,  have  been  the  basis  for 
speculations  as  to  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  volcanic  reirions.  Sir  H.  Davy's  discovery  of 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  appetency  for  oxygen  of  several  of  these 
bases  Tpotassium,  sodium,  &c.  ,  suggested  to  that  great 
chemical  philosopher  a  now  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
volcanic  action.  Water  admitted  to  some  of  the  metallic 
bodies  alluded  to  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen 
absorbed,  with  an  immediate  and  veiy  remarkable  evolu- 
tion of  heat  and  light,  while  the  mefals  become  earths  or 
alkalis.  The  substances  most  abundant  in  volcanic  pro- 
ducts contain  these  earths,  and  these  Jilkalis,  viz.  potash, 
soda,  lime,  silica,  alumina,  N:c.,  in  various  combinations, 
evidently  the  result  of  successive  crystallizations  from  a 
fluid  mass.  In  this  hypothesis  it  is  assumed  that  the 
interior  portions  of  the  earth  consist  in  part  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis  ;  that  water  is  from  time 
to  time  admitted  to  these,  that  violent  combustion  and 
great  heat  follow,  that  the  oxides  generated  are  melted 
together,  constituting  lava,  while  the  hydrogen,  and  some 
of  the  water  undecomposed,  go  off  to  form  new  combina- 
tions with  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  which  are 
liberated  from  previous  states  by  the  heat  and  the  various 
chemical  agencies  set  in  activity.  The  power  which 
raises  the  lava,  and  throws  out  the  clouds  of  ashes  and 
scoiiu*.  is  the  undecomposed  .and  confined  steam. 

Whoever  looks  carefully  at  this  hypothesis  will  find  in 
it  much  that  is  admirable,  and  little  that  is  open  to  strong 
objection,  if  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a  theory  of  the 
eruption  of  rokanoes,  not  as  a  theory  of  the  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  of  wliich  vol- 
canic action  is  one  of  the  vi»iljle  exponents. 

It  is  some  recommendation  of  this  view  that  it  seems  to 
unite  itself  with  a  general  and  not  improbable  speculation 
regarding  the  oiigin  of  the  more  antient  Plutonic  rocks, 
winch  certainly  niubt  be  supposed  to  have  passed  through 
a  very  similar 'seiies  of  changes  to  those  which  lava  has 
undergone.  Those  rocks  have  the  same  bases  as  lava  ;  it 
is  the  natuial  result  of  chemical  reasoning,  that  the 
elements  which  are  now  combined  in  them  existed  at 
some  earlier  time  in  a  separate  state  ;  the  oxidated  and 
melted  granite  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
these  elements,  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Davy,* 
the  new  rocks  which  volcanoes  yield  are  produced  by  a 
somewh.it  similar  i)rocess  of  oxidation  and  fusion. 

But  this  hypothesis  was  nevertheless  neglected  by  its 
author  for  rea.sons  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
stated  by  himself.  It  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  and 
hiusbeen  maintained  by  him  with  much  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  of  research  as  a  sufficient  *  Chemical  Theory  of 
Volcanoes.'  We  may  call  it  the  *  Hypothesis  of  Subterra- 
nean Oxidation/ and  develop  it,  aeco'rdiug  to  Dr.Daubeny, 
as  follows : — 

Below  the  suifaee,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  mile*,  the  interior 

•   I'Uil.  Trau*.'  IsM. 
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of  the  earth  is  assumed  to  contain  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
metalloids,  iron  and  other  metals,  sulphur  and  sulphu- 
retted salts.  Slow  combustion  happenincf  amongst  them, 
even  under  the  continents,  by  slight  additions  of  moisture 
and  air,  generates  particular  gases  (nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.) ;  these  rise  and  combine 
with  springs  which  issue  along  lines  of  natural  fissures,  or 
arc  discovered  in  ai-tificial  wells,  often  giving  to  them  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  country  where  they 
occur.  Under  the  sea  or  large  l>odies  of  water,  and 
especially  along  lines  of  sea-coast  (where  fissures  may  be 
supposed  more  numerous  than  elsewhere),  water  may  be 
admitted  to  the  interior  more  easily  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  may  occasion  phenomena  of  the  same  order, 
accompanied  by  other  effects  more  powerful,  rapid,  and 
characteristic,  until  the  process  ceases  for  a  while  by  the 
chokeing  of  the  passages  which  admitted  the  water. 

The  water,  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  metalloids, 
yields  its  oxygen  to  tnem ;  u\e  hydrogen  is  Hberated,  but 
not  allowed  to  escape  in  great  quantity  alone,  for  it  readily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  combines  with  sulphur 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  with  the  oxygen  of  atmo- 
spheric air  (if  any  be  present),  reconstitutes  water.  Nitro- 
gen is  thus  liberated,  and  may  be  conceived  to  pass  off 
partly  free,  partly  combined  with  hydrogen,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute ammonia,  which  again  unites  with  chlorine  (derived 
from  the  sea-water),  and  constitutes  sal-ammoniac.  While 
oxygen  (derived  from  atmospheric  air)  is  plentiful  in  the  vol- 
canic channels,  the  hydrogen  will  not  unite  with  sulphur, 
which  accordingly  combines  with  oxygen  into  sulphurous 
acid.  \Vhen  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  formed  in  abundance,  and  predominates  towarcfs  the 
close  of  tlie  eniption,  and  even,  by  the  aid  of  the  residual 
internal  heat  operating  on  sulphur,  is  evolved  for  centuries 
after  the  volcanic  violence  is  spent. 

Tlie  evolution  of  chlorine  is  easily  traced  to  a  double 
decomposition  of  sea-salt ;  carbonic  acid  is  supposed  to 
rise  from  calcined  limestone  rocks ;  and  specular  iron-ore 
(fer  oligiste)  is  a  product  of  sublimation.  Thus,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  all  the  main  phenomena  conco- 
mitant upon  volcanic  action  seem  to  admit  of  explanation 
if  we  suppose,  first,  sea-water,  and  alterwards  atmospheric 
air,  admitted  to  considerable  ma.^es  of  metals,  metalloids, 
sulphur,  &c.,  the  basis  of  the  whole  speculation  being  the 
abundant  decomposition  of  water  at  a  moderate  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  views  of  Dr.  Daubeny 
liave  been  controverted  by  very  eminent  writers  (as  Dr. 
Davy,  Prof.  Bischof,  and  others)  on  particular  points ;  but 
we  arc  not  aware  of  any  attempt  upon  other  assumptions 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  this  of  Dr.  Daubeny  to  explain  gene- 
rally the  chemical  products  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 

Perhaps  therefore  we  may  concede  to  this  hypothesis 
the  probability  that  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  the  metal- 
loids exist  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  an  abundant  de- 
composition of  water,  and  thus  originate  a  given  series  of 
chemical  changes  such  as  are  witnessed  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions. But  be  tore  we  accept  it  as  a  general  exjfUination 
of  volcanic  distuibances,  other  classes  of  data  tnan  those 
furnished  by  chemical  analysis  must  be  brought  into  the 


reasoning. 


An  important  circumstance  in  the  general  theory  of 
volcanoes  is  the  connection  and  reciprocal  activity  which 
exists  underground  between  volcanic  regions  entirely  sepa- 
rated on  the  surface,  as  between  Sicily  and  Naples ;  between 
the  Mediterranejin  volcanic  region,  taken  generally,  and 
the  region  of  extinct  (or  long  suspended)  volcanic  action  in 
A>ia.  To  this  we  must  add  another  and  larger  series  of 
lacts  regarding  the  extent  and  distribution  of  volcanic 
action  cm  the  surface. 

Volcanic  Iie<rionx  ami  their  Connection,  —  Volcanic 
rcirions,  if  estimated  by  the  area  over  which  the  lava  and 
ashes  have  been  dispci-sed,  constitute  but  a  small  portion 
(perhaps  less  than  f^th  pad)  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
but  in  a  survey  of  these  icgions  we  must  include  not  only 
the  active  vents  and  extinct  craters,  but  also  *  large  inter- 
mediate spaces  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
subterranean  fire  is  at  work  continuously,  for  the  ground 
18  convulsed  from  time  to  time  by  earthquakes ;  gaseous 
vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  disengaired 
plentifully  from  the  soil ;  springs  otten  issue  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  their  waters  arc  usually  impregnated 
with  the  same  mineral  matters  as  arc  discharged  by  vol- 


canoes during  eruptions.*    (Lyell,  Princ.  r^f  Geology^  IkmIl 
ii.,  ch.  ix.) 

To  describe  these  districts  would  be  entirely  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  essay,  but  we  may  by  a  simple  cliiafi- 
cation  snow  how  much  of  the  grandest  features  of  pbyan. 
geography  is  due  to  volcanic  disturbance. 

European  Volcanic  Districts. — The  Icelandic  Tolcacon . 
remarkable  for  abundant  lava  streams ;  the  Azores,  amom^ 
which  new  islands  have  been  thrown  up ;  SicilT,  inchidnf 
JEAwK  and  the  vanished  island  of  Sciacca ;  the  Lapari  Is]e\ 
with  Stromboli  always  burning ;  the  Neapolitan  tract  in- 
cluding Vesuvius ;  Ischia  and  the  Ponza  Isles ;  Santorini 
and  some  neighbouring  isleta  The  above  are  all  coo- 
sidered  as  active  volcanic  centres,  and  have  been  subgett 
to  eruptions  in  historical  times.  The  extinct  volctaic 
systems  of  Europe  are  the  trachytic  domes  in  the  centre  of 
France  (Auvergne,  the  Vivarais,  &c.),  the  Eifel  countijr, 
the  Seven  Mountains,  and  other  trachytic  and  btohie 

Sarts  along  the  Rhine ;  the  Westerwald,  Vogelsgebir^. 
Lhongebirge,  Kaiserstuhl,  and  many  other  scattered  bs- 
saltic  hills  in  the  middle  of  Germany  ;  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, both  remarkably  rich  in  trachytes  and  pearlstonei: 
the  Gleichenberg  in  Styria.  In  Italy,  the  Eueanean  hill« 
and  other  smaller  points  appear  in  the  north  of  Ifsh; 
while  between  Rome  and  5«aples  large  antient  craten 
occur,  and  connect  Mount  Albano  with  Vesuvius.  :  I>u>- 
beny.) 

African  Volcanic  Districts. — These  are  chiefly  in  tht 
islands,  which  are  nearly  all  volcanic,  though,  as  in  S%. 
Helena,  the  action  has  long  been  extinct ;  or,  as  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  the  localities  once  devastated  now  enjoy  ios- 
munity  through  the  great  safety-valve  of  Teneriflc.  (^*(a 
Buch.)  On  the  continent  the  traces  of  volcanic  actios 
appear  in  the  mountainous  tracts  adjoining  the  Red  Set 
and  in  the  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

Asiatic  Volcanic  Districts, — Mixed  active  and  extinrt 
volcanic  mountains  occur  about  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  is 
the  Caucasus  (especially  in  Mount  Ararat\  and  in  the 
Elburz  Mountains,  including  Demavend.  These  are,  at 
appear,  detached  points  of  more  or  less  decaved,  thoudi 
once  powerful  action,  fed  by  inland  seas.  On  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Asia  the  subterranean  energies  are 
still  unsubdued,  and  constitute  a  long  chain  of  loftr 
islands  and  promontories  from  Barren  Island  in  the  Btj 
of  Bengal,  through  the  length  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  tj 
Bally,  Siimbawa,  Flores,  Celebes  Sangir,  Mindanao,  Fnea 
Lu^on,  Formosa,  Loochoo,  Japan,  the  Kuril ian  Isles,  t)ie 
magnificent  mountains  of  Kamchatka  examined  by  Er- 
man,  and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  to  Alaschka.  en 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

American  Volcanic  Districts,— The  Rocky  Mountair? 
show  many  marks  of  antient  volcanic  action,  and  sent 
incompletely  to  connect  the  lon^  jlsiafic  line  just  describtJ 
with  another  enormous  volcanic  system  running  fhrci:::h 
California  and  Mexico,  interrupted  at  the  iathmiis  d 
Darien,  but  continued  through  Past o,  Popayan,  Qiii**;. 
Peru,  and  Chili,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  This  mighty  rarce 
of  mountains  is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  sea,  he:nj 
only  crossed  by  the  line  of  Mexican  volcanoes,  \\\.\h 
includes  the  new  mountain  of  Jonillo,  and  passes  y<:- 
haps  IVom  the  West  Indies  to  the  Rev  ilia  gigedo  Mi-s. 
Tlie  volcanic  vents  are  unequally  distributed  along  t!.' 
great  Coidillera:  one  in  Calitbmia,  five  in  Mexico,  :t'i 
above  twenty  between  this  and  the  isthmus  of  Da.!. n. 
South  of  this  point  the  volcanoes  are  few,  but  mostly  of  |'r.  - 
digious  grandeur  and  frequent  activity,  the  fire'  is-;:!r 
from  one  or  other  of  the  mountains,  wliich,  accordirc  :o 
Humboldt  and  DarT;\'in,  arc  all  parts  of  one  grand  swi'iVv- 
up  mass — supporting  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  Tiinguracr?. 
and  other  huge  cones.  Only  one  active  volcano  occurs  ii 
Peru,  but  nineteen  are  active  at  frequent  intervals  in  ('*•:':. 
and  one  (Villarica)  bums  almost  uninterruptedly.  M*"^* 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  volcanic,  or  partly  volcari^* 
and  partly  calcareous,  the  limestone  being  mostly  due  tc 
the  growth  of  corals,  perhaps  on  the  craters  or  round  tl  • 
slopes  of  volcanic  mounds.  A  similar  view  appears  a;  ;'■- 
cable  to  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pai-itto 
Ocean,  some  of  which,  as  the  I^rone  Isles  and  Hawai}, 
are  lofiy  and  active  volcanoes. 

In  general  the  Banda  Isles,  New  Guinea,  Xew  Bn?i;:". 

the  Xew  Hebrides,  Norfolk  Island  and  St.   Philip,  the 

I  Friendly,  the  Society,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  priaci- 
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)f  volcanic  origin.  The  low  lagoon  islands,  deiicribed 
:.  Stutchbury  (Journal  qf  the  Bristol  Institution) 
iving  tliis  form  from  the  growth  of  coral,  have  been 
it  to  be  so  many  points  of  volcanic  niound:^,  but  it 
sen  suggested  by  Dau'win  (Gaol,  Procefidtn/fs)  that 
re  points  of  subuded  land,  on  which  the  zooplivta 
ed  themselves.  Western  Australia  contains  basaltic 
iher  volcanic  accumulations. 

philosophic  investigator  of  the  volcanic  system 
s  Canaries  (Von  Buch)  has  arranged  the  groups 
icanoes,  which  have  thus  been  briefly  sketelied, 
wo  systems.  1,  Central  Volcanic  Systems,  where 
snts  are  grouped   round  some  principal  cone,   as 

or  arrangeil  in  an  expanded  area,  as  Iceland.  2, 
r  Volcanic  Systems,  as  the  grand  chain  of  Asiatic 
uid  the  lofty  range  of  the  Andes ;  and  this  view  is 
M  of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  applicable 
antient  Plutonic  rocks,  which,  from  other  cousidera- 
we  have  inferred  to  be  of  the  nature  of  unerupted 

Thus  the  Sicnitic  line  of  the  Malvern  Hills  may  ; 
ntrasted  with  the  scattered  groups  of  traps  about  I 
wood  Forest  and  the  country  north  of  the  Cheviot 

he  one  case  tlie  crust  of  the  eai-th  has  yielded  to 
re  and  has  been  broken  in  many  places  near  a  cer- 
oint ;  in  ihe  other  it  has  yielded  along  a  certain  lino 
ikness  in  the  rocks.  Vou  Buch  imagined  that  the 
/  volcanic  systems,  like  those  of  the  Mont  d'Or  and 
ombduCantal  in  France,  had  been  originally  formed 
uplifting  of  the  ground  in  a  rudely  dome-sliapcd 
ion  {ErJifbunga-cratere);  while  along  the  linear 
loes  a  ereat  fault  Imd  occurred.  Exactly  similar 
sitions  have  been  employed  for  the  mure  antient 
sles  of  unerupted  Plutonic  rocks ;  but  in  each  case 
is  a  part  ceiiam,  viz.  the  fracture  along  the  Hue,  and 
t  disputable,  viz.  the  upheaval  in  a  dome.  Mr. 
is  indisposed  to  admit  in  any  case  the  origin  of  a 
lie  vent  by. upheaval  in  a  dome-like  figure ;  lie  even 
ts  from  the  opinion  or  narmtiou  of  Humboldt  already 
oned  respecting  JoruUo,  and  from  the  conclusion  of 
;aumont  and  Dufrenoy  regarding  the  Mont  d'Or  and 
;omb  du  Cantal.  This  is  a  point  which  would  be  of 
consequence,  but  for  the  interest  justly  attached  to 
iferenec  concerning  the  origin  of  volcanic  pheno- 
,  That  there  have  been  some  rudely  dome-shapod 
ions  in  the  older  strata,  in  connection  w'\Xi\  distuib- 
of  the  interior  of  the  globe,  is  evident  to^  any  one 
las  studied  the  sUata  in  the  vicinity  of  Woolliope, 
bed  by  Mr.  ^lurchisun,  of  which  the  subjoined  cut 
a  cross-section.    That  the  structure  of  such  strati- 
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tied  domes  of  elevation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  a  volcanic  cone  of  eniption  is  evident  by  contrast- 
ing with  the  former  figure  the  section  acroi^s  Vesuvius 
and  the  profile  of  the  crateriform  Monte  Nuovo.  Some 
further  information  on  this  head  appears  under  the  article 
Stratification,  and  upon  the  wnole  it  is  certain  that 
in  respect  of  a  volcanic  mountain  or  region,  whose  internal 
stnicture  is  sufficiently  exposed,  there  are  characteristic 
marks  by  wh.ich  the  existence  of  'crater  of  elevation' 
can  be  afL-matively  proved,  if  any  such  craters  exist.  Von 
Buch,  De  Beaumont,  Professor  Forbes,  and  others  agree  in 
ascril)ing  this  origin  to  some  of  the  mountains  in  central 
France*  and  api)arently  on  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  how- 
ever not  a  phenomenon  admitting  of  frequent  citation. 
Now  the  districts  thus  classed  together  are  not  only 
related  by  geographical  proximity,  but  have  some  real 
subterranean  as  well  hs  apparent  superficial  connec- 
tion. Humboldt  and  Darwin  s])eak  confidently  of  the 
great  volcanic  rejrions  of  the  Andes  us  one  cmnd  system 
of  subterranean  activity ;  thouirh  the  manifestations  of  this' 
at  the  suHace  offer  local  peculiarities,  both  as  to  time  and 
circumstances.  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  led  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes  to  regard  them  all  as  depending  primarily  on 
the  disturbance  of  a  vast  infernal  sea  of  melted  rock  spread 
below  a  large  pail  of  South  America. 

Other  conelusfions,  equally  on  a  larije  scale,  which  have 
been  drawn  by  M.  de  Beaumont  from  other  classes  of 

Shenomena,  have  a  direct  heaving  on  this  subject.  ]\I.  de 
ieauinont  has  inferred  that  the  principal  mountain-ranges 
throughout  the  world  have  their  several  geological  dates 
determinable  by  comparing  the  positions  of  the  distiiibed 
and  the  undisturbed  strata  in  and  around  them:  that  to 
each  great  period  of  fiactures  in  the  cailh's  crust  belongs 
a  certain  prevalent  direction  in  which  those  fractures  hap- 
pened ;  and  though  this  view  may  be  subject  to  paiiicular 
objections  and  restrictions,  there'is  this  great  truth  in  it, 
that  the  several  systematic  fractures  which  it  professes  to 
refer  to  one  certain  geolosrical  date  have  each  an  assign- 
able date.  This  date  being  assigned,  we  find  that  the 
earth's  crust  has  in  antient  rcological  times  been  broken 
by  linos  of  fracture  or  bent  into  flexures.  11),  30,  lUO,  or 
several  hundred  miles  long,  and  this  oHen  (there  are  many 
examples  in  the  British  Isles)  with  no  unusual  exhibition 
of  rtallj'  volcanic  rock  on  the  line,  and  even  with  little 
appearance  of  unerupted  granite  or  ^ienite.  These  great 
fractures  traverse  nearly  all  regions,  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  due  to  a  general  cause,  which  lias  been  in  operation 
through  all  past  geoloirical  period-s,  and  which  produced 
effects  exactly  comi-arable  in  kind,  if  greater  iu  degree,  to 
those  now  performed  by  modern  eailhquakes.  But  if  we 
consider  tht'  account  of  the  effects  of  the  great  Lihbon 
earthquake  in  17r)3,  which  extended  over  Europe,  chang- 
ing uiomentaiily  the  level  of  the  land,  raising  waves  00  feet 
high  at  Cadiz,  and  IH  feet  at  Madeira,  and  sensible  di>t'iib- 
ancc  in  theWe.^t  Indies  and  Looh  Fync :  or  the  nanati\es 
of  the  Chilian  earthipiakcs  in  1822  arid  1835,  the  fonner  ol 
which  raised  the  sea-shore  for  KK)  miles,  and  the  Intter 
rent  and  shattered  ihe  entire  provinces  of  Canqueret".  {iiv.l 
Concepcion  iu  every  tliieetion— it  will  remain  very  dc\il 'J ful 
in  our  minds  whether  the  internal  power  to  which  eaitli- 
quakes  owe  their  force  has  really  decreased,  or  the  violence 
of  the  earthquake  been  moderated  and  relieved  by  the  in- 
termitting action  of  volcanoes.  !\Ir.  Darwin  speaks  eon- 
fidenliy  of  eailhquakes  and  volcanic  cruj)tior.s  in  South 
America  as  pails  of  the  same  phenomenon,  now  one  and 
then  the  other,  or  both  together,  but  at  different  points, 
relieving  the  pre^^ure  on  the  •internal  sea  of  molten  rock ;' 
and  this  view,  which  is  the  largest,  appears  at  the  >anie 
time  the  simplest,  and  best  founded,  of  all  the  postulates 
for  a  jreneral  theory  of  volcanoes. 

This  able  writer  has  indeed  by  a  biniple  inference 
broui^ht  us  at  once  to  the  basis  of  tliis  theory.  He  has  in- 
ferred that  the  primary  shock  of  an  earthquaUc  is  caused 
by  a  violent  rendinir  of  the  strata,  which  on  the  coa^st  of 
Chili  and  Pern  seems  generally  tu  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neitrhbourins:  sea. 

Plere  then  we  take  our  biUiis  of  a  general  tht'ory  of  vol- 
canic actions.     The  t-aith's  cni.-jt  is  suljed  to  t'lactures, 
and  has  always  bi-en  subject  to  fractures  on  a  great  scsile : 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now,  and  was  in  antient 
I  ecological  periods  an  internal  sea  of  molten  lock  \  lWL'i>e«;«* 
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is  agitated  and  thrown  bodily  from  its  place  by  the  rend- 
ing of  the  strata :  a  wave  of  tramslation  (not  an  ordinary 
undulation)  is  generated  in  the  liquid  mass,  which  passes 
rapidly  onwards  and  mores  the  land  on  its  crest,  in  a  ^iven 
direction  ;  this  is  the  earthquake.  A  portion  of  the  melted 
rock  is  forced  by  the  general  pressure  into  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  or  spread  out  in  irregular  sheets  on  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
these  are  the  dykes  and  interposed  beds  of  Plutonic  rock : 
to  some  part  of  the  internal  hot  fluid  water  finds  access, 
and  the  steam  which  is  generated  and  confined  supports 
local  columns  of  melted  rock,  in  particular  fissures  of  the 
earth's  crust,  till  the  lava  finds  vent  and  flows  to  the  sur- 
face, or  is  driven  up  in  dust  and  scoriue  by  the  violent 
extrication  of  the  vapour ;  this  is  the  local  volcanic  action. 
As  to  the  composition  of  that  internal  sea  of  melted  rock, 
we  may  admit  it  to  contain  unoxidized  metalloids,  if  by 
ihis  means  we  can  better  explain  the  peculiar  chemical 
nature  of  the  products  which  come  to  the  surface ;  and 
•  thus  we  find  at  last  only  one  condition  remaining  to  be 
satisfied,  viz.  the  condition  of  a  continual  and  progressive 
destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  internal  masses  of  the 
earth,  which  causes  the  violent  rending  of  the  strata  ante^ 
cedent  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  On  this  point  wc 
need  not  enlarge.  The  general  progress  of  geological  and 
physical  science  has  rendered  it  very  probable  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's  internal 
masses,  which  has  at  so  many  geological  epochs  been 
exalted  to  an  intensity  equal  to  sink  and  raise  hundreds 
of  miles  square,  and  to  fold  into  complicated  contortions 
the  seemingly  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  is  due  simply  to  a 
slow  change  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  internal 
heat.  Great  fractures,  Plutonic  rocks,  and  volcanic  accu- 
mulations are  of  all  geological  ages;  but  as  our  existing 
land  is,  in  respect  of  a  very  large  part  of  its  surface, 
of  very  recent  date,  and  volcanic  cones  of  loose  materials 
cannot  witlistand  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  anticjuity  of  volcanoes,  if  judged  only  by 
the  relation  of  volcanic  products  visible  on  the  land  to  the 
stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  appears  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Plutonic  rocks,  which  were  formed  among  the 
strata  of  every  age,  under  circumstances  which  admitted 
of  their  being  preserved.  But  if  we  more  closely  study 
this  matter,  and  compare  marine  volcanic  sediments,  such 
as  have  been  spread  by  the  waves  round  the  base  of 
Sciacca  or  Sabrina,  with  the  '  trappean  *  sandstones  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Murchison  interposed  amongst  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  we  shall  perceive  tnat  local  volcanic  excite- 
ment consequent  on  general  changes  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  earth  is  a  phenomenon  of  all  geological 
periods. 

(The  reader  may  consult  Daubeny  On  Volcanoes  ;  Lyell, 
Principles  of  Geology ;  Darwin,  Geological  Proceedings^ 
^.;  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Manual;  Caldcleugh,  in  Phi- 
losophical Transactions ;  Huml>oldt*s  Travels  and  Trea- 
tise on  Rocks;  Von  Buch  On  the  Canary  Islands;  De 
Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  On  Auvergne ;  Beudant,  Hun- 
gary ;  D'Aubuisson's  Geolosv ;  Bischof  On  Mineral  iVa- 
ters;  Rogers,  *0n  the  ApaJlachian  Chain.'  in  Reports  of 
Brit,  Assoc.,  1842;  Mitchell,  *0n  Earthquakes,*  Phil, 
Trans,,  1760.) 

V0U4A,  THE,  called  by  the  Tartars  Ethel,  that  is,  •  the 
bountiful,'  is  the  longest  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Danube,  has  the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river 
in  Europe;  and  its  entire  course  is  within  the  Russian 
empire.  Geographers  differ  considerably  respecting  the 
length  of  its  course.  Ilassel  states  it  as  about  1900  miles  ; 
Horschelmann  and  others  as  2000;  and  Scbul)ert  2G00. 
It  rises  in  57**  N.  lat.,  on  the  frontier  of  the  governments 
of  Twer  and  Novgorod,  near  the  village  of  Wochina- 
Werchowie,  issuing  from  a  small  lake  formed  by  several 
springs,  and  it  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Osclok,  PJara,  and 
V  olga,  which  it  quits  about  iX)  miles  above  Twer.  Near 
Ostuschkof  it  receives  the  Selicharowka.  which  issues  from 
lake  Seeliger,  and  attains  the  breadth  of  LV)  feet ;  at  Rshew- 
Vladimirow  it  becomes  njwigable  for  small  boats,  and  at 
Twer,  where  it  is  700  feet  broad,  for  large  barges.  Having 
traversed  the  government  of  Twer  in  an  easterly  direction, 
it  turns  to  the  north-east  to  Yaroslaw,  then  south-eastwards 
to  Kostroma  and  to  Nischnci-Novgorod,  where  it  receives 
the  Oka  ;  t hence  to  Oa^an,  where,  having  been  joined  by 
the  Kama,  it  becomes  1000  yards  broad,  and  having  passed 
8imbin>kf  Sursitow',  and  Astrachan,  it  divides  into  eight 
braaches,  yvhich  enclose  70  islands,  and  (Uftchargn  \\ftc\l  b^ 


65  mouths  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  wliich  it  is  computed  li 
bring,  says  Stein,  1.000,000,000  cubic  fei^t  of  water  in  u 
hour.  The  rivers  which  join  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oka,  before  it  reaches  Casan,  are  of  no  great  magnitodc ; 
but  the  Kama,  which  joins  it  at  Casan,  after  a  coune  U 
1000  miles,  makes  a  vast  accession  to  its  watera. 

The  Volga  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  (acilitj 
which  it  affords  to  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  also  to  its  foreign  commerce ;  the  Rinuu 
government  having,  by  a  judicious  system  of  cmnal  navi- 
gation,  so  connected  the  various  navigable  rivers,  th&i 
the  Polar  Sea  communicates  with  the  Caspian  bv  a  uavi- 
gation  of  4000  miles  on  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  canak; 
and  thus  goods  may  be  sent  by  water  from  St.  Petenbu^ 
to  Selenginsk,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  in  Sibm 
(about  the  same  distance),  with  only  a  short  intemiptioa 
bevond  Yjikutsk. 

The  banks  of  the  Volga  are  extremely  fertile,  even  the 
yet  uncultivated  parts ;  and  there  is  no  other  ]iart  of 
Russia  where  so  much  ook  timber  grows  as  in  the  viciDitT 
of  this  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Volfs^a  is  much  tt^ 
structed,  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  by  shallo^^s  t^li 
islands;  but  in  May  and  June  the  melting  of  the  ynn* 
and  ice  swells  its  waters,  and  often  causes  extensive  inuo- 
dations.  At  this  season  its  depth  is  so  increased  that  !a.-n 
ships  can  pass  over  the  sand-banks  and  low  islands  vhi-.-o 
are  then  completely  under  water),  and  descend  it  in  Nilttr 
from  Twer  to  Astrachan.  Tlie  Volga,  especially  from  A^tn- 
chan  to  the  Caspian,  is  more  abundant  in  fish  than  perliipt 
any  other  river  in  the  world.  Immense  numbers  peot- 
trate  from  the  Cas])ian  Sea  to  a  considerable  di&tance  iniu 
the  several  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  many  thousud 
small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  firh 
taken  in  the  largest  quantities  arc  sturgeon,  carp,  aou 
pike  of  extraordinary  size.  Caviar  is  made  of  the  roe 
of  one  species  of  sturgeon,  and  isinglass  from  the  tkii 
and  entrails  of  another,  which  is  called. by  the  Rumss 
Beluga.  Seals  also  come  from  the  Caspian  into  the  mooL's 
of  the  Volga,  where  they  are  taken. 

(Hassel,  Das  Rassische  Reich  in  Europe  ;  Stein  s  Ihni' 
buch,  by  Horschelmann  ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lrxi- 
con :  Stein's  Lexicon.) 

VOLGSK.     [Saratow.] 

VOLHYNIA  (in  Polish,  Wolynsk),  a  government  w 
West  Russia,  comprehends  the  antient  Polish  provincf  of 
that  name,  which  was  taken  from  Poland  in  1793  ud 
1795,  and  some  portions  of  the  antient  palatinate  cf 
Kicw.  It  is  one  of  the  few  governments  of  Russia  whira 
have  retained  the  provincial  name,  and  are  not  calM 
after  a  town.  It  lies  between  49**  40'  and  52**  N.  lat.  i?tl 
23°  40'  and  29**  2A'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west  by  Grodno,  on  the  north  by  Minsk,  on  the  east  h 
Kiew,  and  on  the  south  by  Podolia,  and  on  the  we*t  Jv 
Galicia  and  Poland.  Its  area  is  28,300  square  milt*, 
divided  into  twelve  circles. 

The  country  is  an  elevated  level  extending  at  th« 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  The  northern  and  lanrtr 
portion  has  no  mountains,  but  on  the  northern  (hmtir: 
there  are  extensive  peat  moors  and  morasses,  and  whw  I 
there  are  hills  they  are  clothed  with  the  finest  forests,  chieflj 
of  i)ine,  though  there  are  some  which  consist  entirelv  Jf 
oaks,  beeches,  and  limes.  The  southern  ]X)rtion  is  undn-  < 
lating,  and  has  two  small  mountain-ridges  which  enter  i: 
from  Podolia  and  decline  towards  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince. Tliese  chains  of  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  fi: 
their  highest  points  are  not  300  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  \\- 
sea,  are  covered  with  forests,  and  are  to  be  considered  s* 
the  extreme  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  on  this  Mde.  la 
the  southern  district  they  rise  to  the  plateau  caJIed,  bj 
Kichwald.  Awratyn,  which  he  considers  as  the  highest  pirt 
of  Volhynia,  to  which  some  give  an  elevation  of  1000  ret?. 
This  plateau  extends  from  Awratyn  to  Bieloserka  J'.ts 
the  north  to  the  south-west)  for  about  one  degree :  but  j'» 
breadth  is  small ;  its  importance  however,  savs  Eivl> 
wald,  may  be  judged  of  when  we  know  that  it  forms  tKt? 
watershed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine:  the  ri\c: 


Syak  ;  but  even  tliese  are  of  small  importance,  and  rather 

resemble  large  ponds,  of  which  there  are  great  nnmbaii 

\TVv^i«  «x«  ^\^t^\  mw«tal-8\>ring8,  of  which  howcfff  ai 
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miuU.  T\\e  ctimale  rcitmWes  Ibat  of  Souttii'm 
ly,  niiil  (li«  ceuons  are  the  *&m«.  only  that  tte 
\a  DttltL-r  mere  «evcrf,  snd  tlic  pight  frosts  pro- 

0  a  later  ptriud,  «o  thai  Ihe  riv*r»  are  everj-  ynor 
£picl«nric  diiKuae*  are  rac«,  and  there  ari;  iiu 

1  end«inic>  «xcept  the  PUea  Polonifa;   but  a 
tpflen  prevail!  nmatij;  the  catlle,  nnd  Kwanns  or 
niodiciill/  desolute  eilentive  tracts, 
'tpMt,  jtgncuJture.  Mutit^aclurfi,  and  Traite.— 
\%  one  (if  thff  tnost  fertile  provincM  of  Uie  RuMian 

\  and  tliere  \%  pcrhnp«  no  olbcr  in  ivhich  agrieiiltiire 

rntral  and  so  fiuurulung;  ample  harvevtauoiutiLntl)' 
tfct  labour  of  th«  Dftnncr;  a  genera]  fatlurcrol'  the 
Karcely  occurs  Iwipc  or  thrice  in  a  csntwy;  and 
il  or  local  failures  have  no  iiiflutnec,  •ince.  notwitli- 
Iha  jrrpat  consumption  lor  the  people,  llio  cattle, 
I  dixtilleriin,  there  it  >till  a  larjje  annual  surplus. 
IM  not  to  ba  inftrreU  that  the  people  are  good 
;  Ihep  do  not  manure  and  till  their  fieldi  any 
itter  Uion  the  Poles  in  B^nerali  their  farmine  iniple- 
ents  at*  equally  rude,  and  the  nnly  advantage  they  have 
«r  them  Js  m-rhii{M  that  Iheir  callle  are  butler  fed.  Tlie 
3i  erapi  of  Etnin  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fertile  aoil. 
the  noriheraliorder,  where  there  we  many  marshe*.  there 
r  111*  moBt  luxuriant  paitiirn,  in  nhith  the'  gra»  U  to 
Aai  almost  lo hide  the  smaller  cattle  (iheep  and  i^oatji) 
it  feed  in  them.  Uuwel  my%  tbat  in  ordinary  yeare  the 
ltd  J'lvhb  (enfold.  Bctidej  ryv,  bartejr  of  Mveral  kind*, 
tK.  millet  (which  thrives  espeeially  in  Ihe  heavy  roonh- 
ma),  Ihc  ivema%  cultivate  sevcnil  apecivs  of  wheat  of  the 
*"■  i|i»Gty,  nrhicli  ia  heavier  and  more  ftwinaceou*  than 


r" 


a  and  in  ume  ^cars  Ave  milliona  of  chetwei t* :  tba  sur- 
J>,  tficr  deducting  the  seed-eom  fbr  the  lollotving  year 
Idtfctleoniumcd  in  the  province,  is  seldoin  much  Icualhun 
nilltan  of  clielwerta,  and  sometimes  more.  Flax  and 
mp  arc  ^nnn  in  peat  abundance,  and  here  and  thwc 
^eM«d,  tobacco,  aiul  pulse,  but  only  for  home  con- 
SStioa!  liiueed,  hemixwed,  and  oil  are  eKi>orted. 
miaillan  i*  not  much  atlended  to :  however  all  the 
\umrj  Tegetablei  arc  cultivated  in  the  gordeni.  ant!  in 
~  K  vf  Ike  nohles  all  sudi  kinds  of  vegetables  at  are  pio- 
*d  in  Genuany.  tu  iiom«  jiaita  muntard,  eatTrou,  and 
Bcam  are  irrovvn;  hops  are  generally  cultivated, 
UUD  in  the  eurdenis,  and  m  the  fiilds  and  meadmv*  the 
Me  gather  cliamoniile,  creeping  patiic-grHut  [Panicum 
hflan.  Mount  rli^  Pulugiif).  and  wild  anparai^ua.  Mo8t 
&  of  ChiitK  would  suit  the  clinialc,  but  the  better  hindu 
Meaunlylnthe  gaideiu of  the  nobles:  the  peawLnta 
e  aj^Ien,  peaja,  c-hcrrica.  and  phinis,  from  which 
^  i^m  liqueur*  and  braiidy ;  but  Ihcy  are  of  inftrlor 

e  fbrtdii.  upecially  in  the  noiHi  and  north- eastern 
ru,  are  very  cxleuitive ;  Uiey  are  parlly  of  firs,  partly  of 
lar  Iren.  Great  quantities  of  timber  and  tire-vvood 
I  M»TO)-«d  to  the  Dnieper,  parlly  by  i-aflu,  partly  by 
id>eania^' ;    the  furcitt  also  fumiah  much  pilch,  tar, 

rcoal.  aiid  putash.  The  wild  animals  fouud  in  them 
■lafciv  ellui  fallow-dtier,  wild  boars,  hares,  squirrels, 

t«s*>  poleeata,  wcaseU,  beavers,  and  olterE.  a  few  bean, 

te^  and  vild-uabi.  and  many  wolves  and  foxes.  It  \» 
tott  the  European  bison  i>  still  oceaaionallv  seen  in 
norlh-weatem  fore^ls.      [BiioN.]      Wild   oerrieB  of 

otu  kinds  abound,  and  trufflea  and  mushroomi  are 

lOiOnly  met  with. 
Hw  nob  pastun's  are  very  favourable  to  llio  breedine 
oatlU.  The  Volbviiian  oxen  are  line  animals,  aud)(reat 
mbnaaie  exported.  Tlie  management  of  the  duiry  Is 
I  wreU  understood,  and  Uie  butter  and  cheese  pro- 
Md  wc  tcai'cely  suttcient.  The  horne,  when  proper 
VpHon  ia  piud  to  it.  Is  larger  and  iitrongrr  than  Uie 
tet  Polish  lionic*,  though  of  tlie  same  breed  ;  the  ntudii 

the  nobility  furnish  borws  for  the  heavy  cavalry,  but 
I  horaoeofthe  peasants  and  poor  Jews  are  in  general 

infarior.  Tlie  sheep  ore  of  the  Polish  or  German 
!«d,  and  some  ticli  landowners  huve  introduced 
<tioM  with  sreat  advantai^e.  Tlie  farmtr  hn»  fewer 
st*  than  swine  ;  the  poultry  i*  of  lh«  oidinaty  kinds ; 
ry  have  very  pvot  numbers  of  l)er>,  and  the  lioiiey  is 
tflnated  tor  its  icoud  quality,  llie  rivers  fui-nish  abund- 
»  of  fbli,  and  on  all  iha  eslate*  thefS  ua  re|:ular  carp' 


The  only  tnituira]  ia  bo^lnon :  there  are  laltpeire,  tlonc 
fur  building,  and  minklnnus.  all  ntrii-h  arv  vxpinitt]; 
pntten'  clnv.  noreelaio  elay,  and  limeilune. 

Though  Volhynia  is  nalurtlly  anajfrieultural  eaunli7,it 
il  further  advanced  in  many  bninchci  of  run niifueto ring 
indtistry  tlian  any  other  of  the  dtsmtiubcied  I'olitU 
provinces,  Not  only  do  the  women  in  the  villi.ces  kml, 
spin,  and  make  eosrse  linen  and  woollen  cliitli.  wliile  the 
men  prepiir«  putajdi,  pitch,  tar,  and  charfonl,  hut  tho 
number  of  manufaeton**,  properly  «u  called,  nluob  in 
lWlflnns(l7.  and  in  1894  (according;  to  .Sehnitilerj  111, 
is  now  (Iftia;  nearly  300.  The  piiacipal  ortielf*  an 
linen,  leather,  vooilen-cloli*  earthenware,  purvdain, 
and  paper. 

Volhvnia  h  not.  Divonrably  kilualed  for  commnra,  •*  it 
hastiolar^  navij^ble  riven;  hut  the  Dnieper  ia  near 
enough  to  afford  an  easy  conununieation  with  Odewa.  Tba 
nillcloB  exported  are  the  nalui'al  productionii,  whioh  have 
been  already  enumerated,  and  some  tnanufaeluicd  noda. 
The  cattle,  nurves.  boney,  and  wax  find  a  ready  marKel  hi 
Auirtria  and  Poland,  wbilher  they  are  eonyvyed  fcy  th« 
Jewi.  who  have  the  nhole  trade  nt  the  province  in  Ilivir 
hands.    There  are  great  faint  at  Dubnoaiid  Oitro^. 

Ttie  population  conmsts  of— 1.  RuMiiaks,  who  ore  the 
majority,  nlmoxt  all  the  peasants  being  of  that  tiraneh, 
whieh.  though  evidently  Russian,  cannot  well  be  com- 
prehended  either  in  the  Great  or  TJttle  HiiMians.  2.  Polea, 
eomprisinj;  Ihc  nobles  and  most  of  tlie  cititens.  S.  Jewa, 
of  whom  there  are  above  40.000.  Disseminated  among; 
those  three  nations  there  are  some  Great  Ruwiana, 
Germans.  Moldavians.  Tartars,  and  giTiiics.  The  Breal 
nalorily  belong  to  the  Russian -OreeK  Church,  ami  ara 
inder  the  bishou  of  Volhyiiia.  who  has  IQTO  churcbat, 
including  12  eatnedrala,  in  his  diocese;  hia  residtaice  ia«t 
""nir.  The  Roman  t'afholies  have  a  hlbhopof  Ibtfr 
.  .  at  Lunlt,  tM  churches,  and  scvej^t  convents.  Hia 
United  Greeks  have  some  eonvent*.  and  the  Jtv.-*  their 
syna^oiEues.  Public  edncntion  ii  moiit  geuerat  thKti  Iv 
many  other  governmenta  of  the  ltu»siHn  empire,  but  the 
iiumuer  of  schools  and  scbolani  cannot  be  stated  vcilli  any 
degree  of  aceiiracy.  The  principal  towns  are — Schltoinu 
(in  Polish,  Zltomien^  the  capHal  of  the  gotemisflnt. 
situated  on  the  river  Teterow.  Before  it  came  umler  Iho 
dominion  of  Hustia  il  was  en  ituigniFlcanl  place,  with  leia 
than  aWO  inhabitants.  It  has  now  »£XK),  or,  ac conlin;  to 
some  accounts.  11,500,  who  have  a  considerable  trada  in 
woollen-cloths,  linen,  silks,  calieoes.  leather,  wax,  and 
honey,  and  Moldavian  and  Hungarian  wines,  trith  the 
odjoining  provinces.  Berdykliew,  an  ugly  lil-btiilt  town,  i« 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  eounlry ;  il  hoa  several 
cliurehes,  and  a  large  forlilled  Cnrmelile  convent,  tho 
population,  whii'h  «.■  hnve  »et  down  al  OCHW  [Ruiau].  i* 

statwltiiarci'ciit  Hu.-n n;ii:ilj..iiiii:il  lobe uow between 

aaooo  ena40,(iu(i,  "]■  «|.i.iii  ,.  m-h  i.n.poil.on  are  Jews; 
there  ai^esevf ml  i..i..'.-i.iiiii' i  ■iLLi-iMinii'.'rL'liaiils,  whocoriy 
considemblf  liaJe  m  Ih^  i>rinliLili,nii  of  the  eountiy. 
Ittilau,  with  OOai  inhabilani",  i«  buih  like  most  antlent 
Polish  towns,  but  is  not  soduU  ;  it  has  four  Greek  ehurchw 

■  )oe  Roman  Catholic  ehurcii.  a  monastery,  and  a  q-na- 
gogue.  The  iobabitanU  have  wmie-  manufactories,  six 
annual  fairs,  and  a  biisk  trade  in  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  (ktrog,  OH  the  Wellija,  eonaista 
of  the  old  and  the  new  towns ;  it  e^nlains  an  antlent 
i-oitle,  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  ehurchet,  a 
Basihon  convent  and  school.  The  Inhabitants,  of  whom 
many  are  Jews,  carry  on  a  euniuderable  trade  ;  the  annual 
fairs  are  well  allended.  0>trog  is  celebrated  at>  havii% 
very  early  possessed  a  Russian  press,  wher«  the  first  enra- 
plete  Bible  in  the  Russian  language  was  printed  in  IIMI. 
KreraencU  (in  I'olisli,  Krientiettfc)  ia  aluated  ul  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  on  which  there  is  a  caalle  or 
ciliidel.  It  h»a  several  Greek  churehes,  a  monaiterv,  a 
school,  and  8000  inhabilaots.  It  was  besieged  BJid  lalieo 
by  Ibe  Mongols  in  VMO. 

(Brookliaua.  Coneenatinn*  I^xkon ;  Schnitiler,  la 
Ru»iit,  la  Polcgne,  rl  la  FinlaviU  ;  llaiwcl,  Uiu  lUimttht 
Rrieh  in  Europa  :  Slein.  SlalixliieAei  lexieun.} 

VOLKAMffRlA.  a  genus  of  the  natural  flimitr  of  Ver- 
beiiaoe»,  ao  called  iu  honour  of  John  Georgo  Volkamer,  a 
phj-stcian  of  Niimbtrg.  who  pidilisbed  Ibe  ■  FTora  Nori- 
r«Tgensi*.'  In  1700-  To  this  genus  a  great  number  n.' 
Auatic iilants  have  been  refcrredby difrereiit  botaiiislM.1iut 
tlteie  are  uowcwoaidered  W  bu  itnetlysKeciesofCletudfia^ 
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dron.  Tlie  cfcnus  now  contains  only  a  sinpflc  \Voj»t  Indian 
species,  V.  aculi'uta,  which  is  one  ot*  the  most  common 
plants  in  the  low  lands  ol' Jamaica,  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil, 
and  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  E^rowinu:  to 
the  heitjht  ol"  5  or  (5  feet,  with  oblone:  acute,  quite  entire 
leaves,  with  spines  Irom  the  nidiments  of  the  petioles.  Tlic 
flowers  come  out  from  the  side  ol"  the  stalk,  live  or  six  on 
the  same  peduncle,  almost  in  form  ol'  an  umbel,  in  sliape 
somcwiiat  like  those  ol'  the  common  jasmine,  but  with  a 
cur\ed  Uihc. 

VOLKOXSKOITE,  a  mineral  containing:  oxide  of 
cliromium.  Occurs  amorphous.  Fracture  conchoidal  or 
uneven.  Very  soil;  feels  smootli.  Colour  iine  {jrass 
irreen.  Dull';  asMimes  a  polish  when  rubbed  by  the 
timbers.  When  healed  in  a  plass  tube,  loses  water,  and 
l)eeomes  of  a  brown  colour;  by  calcination  loses  alxnit 
nue-tliird  of  its  weii^ht,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  brown 
colour. 

It.  was  found  in  Mount  Jessmictski,  in  the  c:oYernmcnt 
of  J  Vrm,  Siberia :  occurs  in  thin  veins  and  nests. 

Analysis  by  Beiihier  : — 


^1  ma*      •      .      .      .      •      . 
••Green  Oxide  of  Chromium  .     .'W'O 
J*ero\ide  of  Iron  .... 

]\Tau:ncsi:i 
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comtor,  Rcene-paintcr,  machinist,  mana£:cr,  dirrc*<»r  oJ  •:... 
orcliestm,  purveyor  of  novelties,  and  dramatic  wr.^:. 
This  was  the  first  Russian  theatre,  the  pro^renitur  of  ♦Ik 
magnificent  and  colossal  edifices  of  which  that  co  ;ri*n 
can  now  boast. 

It  was  not  lonj;  before  the  fame  of  the  Yaroslav  thia'rr 
reached  St.  Petersbunr,  and  tlic  emj)re>s  Klizaln'th  wWui 
to  witness  a  performance  by  the  ^  arohlav  aclors  on  htr 
own  i)rivate  staije.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  PiUr- 
burc:,  and  played  before  the  empri's-*  Suniarokov's  dnuiii 
of 'Sinav  andTruvor.'  Their  success  was  complete,  ar.i 
the  whole  company  of  youthful  aitor*  w.is  r- lnir.'.-l. 
although  several  of  them  were  placid  in  tin-  *  (.'ade!  t'lTi*.' 
in  order  to  perfect  their  education,  and  some  wire  mtj* 
abroad  to  study  the  dramatic  art  antl  improve  tli-.-.r 
talents. 

In  1750  Volkov  wa.s  ordered  to  proceed  to  Moscow.  zrA 
I'.nlablisli  a  theatre  in  that  capital ;  which  ooinm:s?iijn  hi 
executnl  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  Ibnt  ^^i♦tn^  'r^i 
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VOLKOV,  PHEDOR  CJ RIO OUTKV ITCH,  the  founder 
of  the  Russian  thealn',  and  sou  of  a  merchant  of  Kostroni:i, 
was  born  February  2nd,  1720.  lli;  loM  his  father  while 
vounir.  and  his  mother  married  aLTnin,  but  lier  second  hus- 
band, Polushkiu,  a  i;U'rchant  at  Vart>>lav,  proved  a  kind 
stepfather  to  lu-r  children.  lie  was  more  ])artieularly 
attached  to  Phedor,  her  elde>t  son,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Zaikonaspaxsky  Academy  at  Moscow  to  learn  mat  hematics 
and  German,  and  pre]):uo  himself  for  tlieoloirieal  studies  : 
but  there  Volkov  was  thrown  in  the  wav  of  pursuits  ver\'  dif- 
ferent  and  far  more,  cov.i^^enial  with  his  disposition.  It  was 
the  practice  at  that  si'niinary  for  the  scholars  ti^  ^'et  up 
dramatic  recitations  and  perlbnnaiiees,  aetint::  ^  lUetinies 
reliijious  pieces  or  mysteries,  ami  sometini«  -  comedies 
taken  from  ^loliere.  l-ATepl.  that  he  displayed  jjfrneral 
cleverness,  we  are  not  told  what  ])roi;ress  he  made  in  hi> 
other  IcaminET,  but  i!i  the  draniatie  art  he  was  no  sooner  a 
sclmlar  than  he  showed  hinisi>lf  to  be  a  master,  and  alx) 
made  rapid  proiiciency  in  paint  inic,  nni>ic,  sinirini,-.  and 
other  accomplishments  of  thnt  kind.  T!ie  idt-a  of  his 
studyiiii::  theolo;:i:y  w:is  now  i^iveu  np,  while  that  of  his 
takini;  to  the  staire  as  a  pro.'.-.-^Nion  diil  not  MiLTirest  it>e]f 
eilher  to  him  or  his  fiii-nds,  beeanst-  there  wa.-s  then  no 
sueli  profis.Mon — no  ]>nblie  ^la'^^'  in  R\is>ia.  He  was 
Iherefore  placed  by.hissti-pfather,  in  174ri,  in  the  countin.iT- 
liouse  of  a  nuM'ehant  at  Si.  Prtei^bnr;;.  with  whom  he  sotm 
l)ecame  a  favouiiii',  ;i:id  who  t«ioIi  hitn  to  ser  thr  ItaliiMi 
openis  at  the  couil  tlu-iitri-.  To>:-ytiial  \'olkov  was  di-- 
liijhted  would  bnt  coldly  e\pre>s  the  rn]>1ur(Mis  enlhu.-iasni 
with  wliieli  he  was  s«'i:'c.l :  n-ir  was  it  at  all  abattd  wlu-n 
lie  al^erwanls  saw  some  of  Sur!iaroko\ 's  ])iri\'S  ]iirfornu-d 
or  recited  \ty  the  ])npils  v-f  the  *  < 'adrt  Cnr|v,.'  Oju'  of  his 
fiM  objects  was  1o  hi'«'oine  ae<iuai:itetl  \\ith  some  of  the 
aetors  ni'  the  <'i»ntt  Theatre,  to  nia'ce  himsidf  niastor  of 
Italian,  and  to  oblain  a  thorouirh  in>ii^ht  into  all  the  bu>i- 
ness  of  the  utairi',  with  it^  machinery  anil  varii^us  apj)nr- 
tenaiu'cs.  Not  li'a>t  oi'  all  i.-*  it  to  his  nedit  that  thouirh 
he  was  thus  mirrosM'd  by  his  theatiieal  i)asMon,  In*  did 
not,  distasteful  as  tlu-y  wm*  to  him.  ne/l«et  his  foimtinu:- 
honse  duMi's,  or  thr  all'airs  wl:ich  his  stepfather  hail  en- 
trusted to  his  manaLrrm«Mt. 

Whatever  i1  mirM  li:tv<»  cost  him  at  the  time.  fi)r  this 
he  was  anii'ly  n-.-.aiih  d  by  thr  allVrtionaie  rei-e]>tion  with 
whieh  he  was  i^revl*  d  In  Irs  worthy  st«'|ifatln'r  Poln^hkin 
ami  his  whole  faniil\  o.i  his  ntnni  to  Vaioslav.  ln>tead 
of  beim;  lerluri'd  Im'  Ilis  tinatiical  ]ias^iun,  he  was  pi-r- 
mittol  to  iji't  up  a  tlu-atriral  iHTl'oiiuanee.at'ter  he  liad  suf- 
fieiesitly  tiain«'d  his  hint  hers  an«l  some  of  tlu-ir  aenuaint- 
anee.  and  a  barn  IkuI  Iutu  convi-rti-d  into  a  stairt;  \^ith 
*  real  se«'iir<.'  All  Varu^lav  w;».s  invited,  and  all  Yaroslav 
went  away  in  ra]»'uii's--whsf!i  wi-re  nioi'e  than  mere  c"oni- 
]iliment>,  lor  sonu'  of  the  pnneii».d  i'lhaiiitanls  imme- 
ti'mic])'  .set  on  font,  a  subscription  to  erect  a  lurmanent 
tJieatrc,  of  which  ^'oikov  was  appointed  arcliitect,  de- 


])ress,  Me  enjoyi 
successor  Catlierine  II.,  who  would  have  fOTiferrtd  ■•:; !:  r. 
the  rank  of  nobility,  bail  he  not  dccli!u-d  ttj.it  d:st::..-.  - 
for  himself,  becr.i^inl:  that  it  mic^ht  be  tran.-tVrred  !■>  I. 
married  brother  Gabriel.  IJut  he  did  not  t'ljoy  ( 'a!hir-'-i  ■ 
favour  very  lonir,  for  at  the  tinie  of  her  coionrition  :-;t  M  •■ 
cow,  on  wliieh  occasion  he  was  cbarixed  wi'h  Thj  tv.]".-- 
intendinc:  the  arrani^ements  of  some  part  tif  !he  pi/'I 
festivities,  hi*  cauirht  a  cold  that  was  succeeded  by  :\f.^r.- 
matory  fever,  whieh  carried  him  olf,  April  V.h.  I7fi^<. 

Volkov  is  said  to  have  translated  several  pieces  f-T  th- 
stajre,  and  also  to  have  written  stnne  oriLTinal  one* :  h":*  t" 
none  of  them  have  been  preserved,  or  if  in  •.•xisttnc-  1j;^i 
not  yet  been  brought  to  ii£:ht,  his  fame  as  a  drama*  1^  i' 
only  traditional.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  bihliii! 
dramiL«  of  St.  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Uo*tov  ll'I- 
170'J\  which  he  presented  to  Catherine,  vlio  bts'o^ti 
them  on  Prince  Orlov,  who  was  a  c^reat  admirer  of  li'i.i";. 
relies  and  antiquities;  but  what  afterwards  bvcnm-^  .' 
the    manuscripts  is  not    known.      •JOitzifiloprJi:h**i. 

M  )LKIIOW^  River.  [RrsM  \v  Empire.] 
VOLNKV,  CONST ANTIN  -FRANCOIS  CHA^F- 
nOl^UF,  COMTK  1)K,  was  born  3rd  Flhn'.arr,  ir>:.  :" 
Craon  in  Anjou.  where  his  father  was  a  distiniriiished  a:- 
vocate.  He  was  educated  at  the  colloi^es  of  Ancenis  v^ 
Anirers.  At  this  tinu',  and  till  he  rcachrd  h;s  trtrV^- 
foui-th  year,  he  bo:*^  the  name  of  HoisiriVais.  in\i!^'n:  '/ 
his  father,  to  whom  the  ancestral  Chas>eboeuf  had  a'*.^*!}- 
been  matter  of  annoyance.  His  father's  wi-.h  w:i>  \\  .*  ■' 
shotdd  study  the  law;  and  with  this  \iew  \w  cnmr*  •■ ;;  ' 
Paris  in  his  seventi'cnth  year,  havini;  ah'i-.uly  a  -■;:'^.'I  :• 
come  of  1100  livres  'about  \7yl.  of  liis  own,  W\\  h;m  \)  ■"• 
mother:  but  he  soon  e\chani:e<l  tlie  >tud\  c-f  thi-  I.v»v  :- 
that  of  medicine  :  and  eventually,  on  sv.eeei-vhfij  ••"  * 
further  indeju-ndent  revomu*  of  tUXK)  livres  IW.  .  J:o  ir.^t 
up  till-  thoi'.irht  of  follo\vinir  any  proli-si.in.  He  r.^'.^.  n 
17"^.^  set  out  for  tlu'  Ka-^t.  Alter  shuttinir  hinis^-lf  17  :> 
eiirht  months  in  an  lvi\ptian  con\ent  t(»  .study  the  .Ar:-.*!* 
laiiirnaLre,  he  siu-iit  al'ovt?  two  vears  more  in  trave>ir; 
Lowi-r  Kirypt  and  Svria  :  a!id  on  his  return  to  Fr^"Cc  r 
17>^7  he  ])nl)lished.  \\\  2  \ols.  svo..  his  account  of  the  pV- 
sical  and  ];olitical  condition  of  these  countries,  and  i^i"!>.' 
•rt'oLfiaphy  au<l  anti<|nities,  uniler  the  tiMc  of  '\"(>j:irt'  •*'' 
S'.rie  ft  iMi  K.'vplt'  pi'nd.ant  les  anners  XI^A.  SI.' «.'  *•'• 
The  llrst  wdiiion  of  Larehcr's  translation  of  and  Cxm:r-"- 
tary  on  Herodotus  had  been  published  at  I*aiis  The  Vi'*: 
bufore,  and  ha'l  probably  done  sometbin:^  ^o  awjiken  1 
i:«MU'ral  intere-t  :d)out  the  subject  of  Vtdm'v's  hivL 
Volney  also,  with  tlu*  advantaires  «^f  personal  td'stTvaT.-'" 
with  \ery  considerable  leainiui;,  and  with  more  aeuN'r.t''^ 
than  Laieher,  eame  to  support  the  same  view  of  the  tn'V- 
wiirthiness  of  Herodotus  which  that  writer  hail  ent*i»r4vJ. 
On  the  whole  \  tiln-v's  was  universallv  receivi-d  as  at  K'Vct 
by  far  the  mo>t  Lrrapluc  a'ul  spirited,  and  tht»  most  4\s^ 
and  con'pUte  di-MMiption  of  K:rypt  and  SjTia  whieh  ha«i 
yet  ap)UMre<!.  A  third  I'dition  of  the  work*  with  consMcr- 
able  ad.litio'is,  appeared  in  WK);  and  there  is  an  Knr^i»Jj 
tianslati  »n  cf  it  in  2  vo's.  «vo.  It  was  foUowvd  the  ne\t 
vear  by  a  short  tract  on  the  war  then  carrj'inij  on  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  (*Considcratiuna  but  la  Gtierrt  da 


&'■'. 


tt  iliM  TUK*'!  remwhiihia  Tor  it*  anticipittian  nf 


..-- '  rncniuiiJ^irHliou!)  iuc  tii<iu(!rri!.'  Sk.  Thit  trect 
^Dt.ed  in  tJi«  leuu  pdition  of  tUe  *  Voynso ;'  KtiJ 
]jr  lUelf  in  ISOtl.  Vnlnuj.  wlw  tmd  Htmc  laiiffiilmi 
u^D  new  niudta  iif  brining,  whttli  he  wUlietl  Ui 
pportiinily  of  trying  on  a  property  h«  proposed 
(  la  Uonacn,  new  got  hiniiwlf  npniiinU-d  1^  the 
■pvenuuent  diri'dor  ut  the  axruiulturc  &uil  ijjiu- 
rtl»t  recently  acquiml  islaiuT;  biit  Iwing  elevttj 
"1  Uw  lian  fiitt  to  the  Natinnol  A»«nib1y  fur  ttie 
We  oT  Anjou,  tut  reiiiiuaail  Tor  the  pruient  in 

BO  tak«  put  id  Hie  great  evviiti  abuul  to  tie  tratiti- 
_5n:  and  he  itoun  nnur  rarignod  liis  Ku^umnent 
"9  tliB  Cooxtituunt  Awcmbly,  and  aflerwvdf  ia 
nUloo,  oC  wliitilt  lit-  vra.1  duo  a  auaaimr,  Volticy 
iBfttlly  with  Ibu  party  of  the  OirandiiAH,  uunlinu 
d  jDovfrotont  till  the  Mt&bliahnirJit  of  the  rnign  01 
.ffi>3;  when,  Ulfe  uuiny  or  hix  nwooiukii,  Ivc bei;iui 
Ihbt  iDfttlent  tiul  beun  Oftccicd  too  (at ;  but  Iulvjuji 
iiiea.  Iw  nw  do  orator,  And  liu  pvnontU  in3ucnc« 

WM  inconxiduriible.    Hi*  inrtory  Mcordingiy 

l^hi  tic  priitciptdly  tbat  ul'  liU  Iitenuy  (career. 

'  la  17t»  li«  had  uoniiuvnccd  at  Renni'a  a 

^  Sentii)«IIe.'    In  t7UU  1")  Rovc  in  to  th« 

EtioM  aa  cway  for  a  iirupoted  price  on 
tirotioltujy  of  tliu  Twelve  Centikri«» 
__  bvuioii  of  Grucce  by  Xerxw.    AJthouxb 
&ipttit<v<  tlia  pri'u  "t*  nut  awikrdud  tu  him  ; 
«n«  al\«rv,-ard*  publislicd  liy  Naii^eou  ia  liic 
^  Metliodiciue."    In  SuptetnWr,  17H1,  Iw  pra- 
•  A'alional  Aiumbly  Uu  fmnoua 'Iluinc*.  ou 
V  !«•  Hivo!iition«  d«3  Emplrus ;'  the  wurh  in 
i  ■niuiuneed  thooe  pcouuar  vtewa  an  to  tii« 
I  «luuMl«r  «f  th«  Chriilian  nod  oth«r  relieions 
It  hM  be*>n  obsarvHd,  tu  tlio>u  dowlupcd  by 
I  lltk'OriKine  det  Culli'*,'  pruliably  kiiowu  to 
«gli  not  yet  puhlislwd;.  to  whien  tu*  iifune 
IwcB  it<  po|nii»r  notoriety.  Tticre  are  nuamrouii 
Itdlliooaof^a '  RuiDCN'aadlhvtuiBuliiou  wculclusd 
'  I  of  the  Work,  ithi«ti  Iiaii  been  oltwu 
,t  DOtttaiDx  luaiiy  itlrilting  and  ingniunnR  vi«w« 
.-    aloquant    itiitine,  tlivuKh   cxtravngunt  aud 
jl  ita  landina;  ptinci^e*.    ijooii  itllur  K  Eui(iv:u'ed 
faUndto  Canica  to  cultivate  a  properly  wliMih  li« 
led  tluTv;  but  the  in«urrecUon  headed  liy 
iUod  him  to  leave  Ihn  ialand  in  ttie  sprtng  of 
lurtna  thin  vi'iit  to  Comica  that  ha  flwt  Im- 

dwilii  Napoleon  Bonanartc.tlifn  an  officer 

Oo  Ilia  rvlurn  to  Paria  ne  puLlialied,  in  th« 

'  oi  the  -Jitth  and  3Ul  of  March,  a '  Pr^ia  du 

I  k  VatiK.'    Ill  17!)3  liv  uubliidiril  lua  welUktHnvn 

laacally  prinkd  wiui  Uii  'Huinvi'),  eitUtltd 

""  "  ,  ou  UaKehixmc  du  OilDyeo  FrarH^n,'  or 

t^PhyiiquM  de  hi  Morale.' a  title  which 

li  its t^it  a.ai  objvtt.    It  i>  a  ul«ar  aim! 

Mution  of  MUch  ft  lyalcm  of  uttuci  aa  van 

tuory  of  materiiiliam.     Volney  mio  now 

*  -^ipi«rre  ua  a  royaiiit,  and  [cmaiiird  in 

jttco  monthn;  ne  rrtt"'""'^  ^i*  liberty 

|CRobeipi«rn)  by  what  ii  called  Uicrevolu- 
0rai>dDrl27UiJiily,  17U'[>.    SoonaDcrlu) 


I  aadienvM  by  hi*  brilliant  levlimh  wtiJch 
~~ilullwy  witrt!  dvlivtfreU.  snd  Imv«  bom  Kever^d 


In  17!»5  lie  drew  up.  at  Ihc  requert  of  llie 

tiomi  de  Hialiitiaue  ^  t'Usaije 

i'  which  wtpc  ruprinttid  in  1813.    TUi»  year 


ihed  tho  llMl  of  hut  works  on  a  ■n)>)cct  wliiivh 
*  "1  life  cnea^d  mai'h  of  liu  aitentniit,  a 
JsmliHcafion  doa  Liuirmm  Oiuntaiea,  on 
a  cl  facile  d'appreiidrelMLMifiuM  Ambc, 
'^  ait'C  Ai»  Qamctitf*  JLuratitvia.'  Uia 
iobjcct  w«t«  oppoMd  l;y  LanglAti  StI- 
.  1  othM  OrivTitahiilii ;  but  he  never  him- 
rAucn ;  and  hi.'  luid  tlie  xnlioflulian.  a  few 
Cbannc  an  important  tedlmony  bonw  at 
Jgpg  and  iiti^uuily  he  fmi  ahown  m  ox- 
^pOlying  tliem,  by  tho  Asiatic  Society  at 


n  VOL 

Cnlcntla,  whidl  in  ITBSdtdl-d  tiin  OMof  lU  llunora 
raPnitiLTa. 

Tlw  Kcole  Noioialo  was  mppreswd  in  17W ;  npoii  Wliloi 
Vfilnpy  (jTocccdrd  to  tho  United  ^ates  of  Araeriua.  IT 
wwi  wbIi  ruceiued  hj  VViuhinftlon.  tliun  prvndeiil ;  hut  li, 
realdetice  becani(>  leu  comfortable  aner  lite  rommmoM, 
inent,  iri  179?,of  the  prr^dency  of  Jolin  AJaoH.  whimi  hfl 
ia  vild  tu  tiavC  offundcd  liy  aomc  acvpre  thin^a  hi.'  Lad 

of  hia  worhoQ  tho'Coustituliouofllie  Uaitpd  Slatiw;' 

in  tho  »i>rina  of  I7!W  ho  iijuittcd  Aniencn  and  tutomi^i  U 
fmiicc.  Wtiild  ruaidiae  in  Now  Ka^iaoil  lie  tu  * ' 
laubod  by  Pnestley  ici  hia  ■  ObwrvAliona  on  tli- 
of  IiifldcUty ;'  and  ha  replied  in  a  puiigviit  lattor,  vbUA 
he  cAiML-d  to  he  tnuinlalcd  into  EnglLih  and  >ont  lu  thd 

Sreas.    Duriiiff  tiin  abx-nce  he  had  bc«a  olet^ted  a  inumbe?  1 
f  tlio  Iiitititulo.    Sver  since  they  beosuip  niijuiiintod  Itr  I 
CorNica,  Volnvy  and  Donaparle  had  been  ;;iiii<l  frii-ndi ;  I|  I 
i»  Mid  that  it  waa  by  Volney**  advice  thni  DonflpArte  nul 
diaaUHded  from  gDinei  in  the  beginiiinK  ul  17M.  to  oflia 
hi*  Kitrvices  as  a  military  man  to  Turltey  or  Hiwda;  auj 
Volnny  it  auppnaed  to  have  had,  soon  after  lui  rtiliirn^ 
U'um   Amcriaa,  tt  al'iari?  in  the  contrivance  and  pronorik^ 
lion  of  the  revolulion  of  the    tfitll  Uniinaire  '.Otii  (*" 
NovcnitKT,  l7Uii\  wluch  placed  Uonaparto  at  Itio  he*, 
of  ufiairK.    Bonaparte  winlied  him  to  bu  odu  of  lit*  col^?^ 
leav'utis  in    the    consulate ;    but  be  refti>ed    both  (hat  I 
and  the  miniatry  of  llic  interim,  and  would  ooly  i-on^' 
sent  to  he  notninated  to  a  neat  in  the  sonnto.     Prum  tlilJ 
date  tut  atiuuatiun  began  to  lake  place  belwiutn  the  twot'! 
Iheir  first  opsn  differeuce  was  on  Uiv  subject  of  tlie  ulmrehi 
the  rcalurauonof  which  wi  onie  of  llui  rtlahlialuiuml*  ii^ 
ihu  ttalc  Vuluey  ounueived  (o  be  a  very  ibolinh  pcooeedr' 
ini;;  but  tlieii  notions  upon  all  other  mattura  also  ran  Ml 
opponte  dii'uction*.     When  I]anapart«  naminird  the  i  - 
perial  title.  Voloey  oBercd  the  reaigfnalion  of  his  »CI 
loii^  dignity;  he  wu  pivruilod  upon  to  retain  hb  hkIl  , 
bnt  ha  tteldom  attended  alter  thiit  and  wlien  he  did  btf*- 
joined  the  amall  minority  of  the  body  wluch  Napobiuii'l 
oontompluously  called  the  Md^i^uguu*,'  '  hummus  apucoi 
latif*,'  and  otlier  »uch  names.    He  auhsriiuently  hovrcvet^ 
epiud  Ihu  titles  of  comlu  and  commandiuit  of  the  Le- 
X  of  Honour.     In  1803  he  published,  b  2  vola.  Kvu.*. 
'Tableau    du    ClimAt  et   du    Sol    iles    Ktula-Uim- j 
d'AmdriQUd,'   a    work  wbiuh    auitained    tho    rvputaUon 
he  had  acquired  by  hii 'Travel*  in  EjQ'pt  aod  ^ria,**' 
thoiii,-h  it  Is  now    of  no  value.    Uls  next  wodi  wo*  a/m 
•  Itanixirt  I'nJt  ik  I'Ae.-iUftnie  CelUqun  *ur  l'Ouiir«i;«  Kuate  f 
de  M.  le  I'rot'ewuur  Pullas,  Vocabiilairus  compart  d  ~ 
I-aiiffuea  de  tuute  la  Terre,'  >thich    appeared  in  lfW-_- 
In  ifftpi  lio  rauMt  his  ■  Suay  on  the  Chronology  of  ^ibII 
Karly  Agu,'  ami  rrpubliihed  it  under  tho  title  af  'Sup- 
pliJinent  &  rMiTudute  de  Laruher.'     Ilili  U  a  tnLol  e" 
only  go  ua^es.  in  which  he  ftxe*  the  date  (69  B,cO  Cif  th  , 
fcreat  Holai'  eelipae  stated  tu  have  been  fiinttold  liy  Thl^ua^l 
TAi-VATrKii  liiALBa]:  aud  also  that  of  tlM  capture  ofj 
SarOw  and  Utll  of  the  I.ydian  kingdom  (057  d.c.L    Thai  f 
aud    aiiutbvi'  ivork,    entitled  'Chronolo^v    dUftrodatKi" 
which  In  pvhlixhed  Uie  following  year,  lavulvvd  Volney  1 
in  a  oontruvenqr  with  Larcher,  v^iiom  be  bad  atluohed    { 
with  muvli  aapeiily,  pruvuked  iwchap*  iri  part  by  ihu 
compklu  elinni(D  of  opinion  as  to  religion  wluch  Ijutdvfif,  ^ 
formerly  w>  decided  an  inttdol  as  himaeir.  had  avowed  ii^.  I 
the  Kuood  edition  of  hi*  '  Ilemdotuii,'  pnhbiheil  a  liief  ¥ 
years  bet'orc.    Volney  however  anpiircved  mint  of  Ihtf  I 
pentonahliea  o(i|{inaliy  cwuliuned  In  tncM  two  work*  wbun;l 
lie  reprinted  them  in  'Z  volt.  Kvo..  io  ixu,  alunt;  wtlh  att  1 
oxaminntion  of   the    antiqiiitieii  of    Pemia,    India,  and 
Dabyloii.  under  the  title  of  '  llLchvixihcs  Noiivalte*  a>r 
riiiiUiire  Aueiemie.'    In  ItllO  Volney  married  hie  coindui 
lormerly  MadnmoiMtie  de  ClniMeboeuf,  between  wltoui 
imd  HiiAielf  tlwre  hitd  exinled  an  early  alUudinienl,  Init   , 
who  had  married  while  her  lovcf  was  abroad,  and  wm  owt  ] 
a  widow.    I'poii  thia  ocaauoa  he  removtul  l^om  the  «naU  i 
housn  in  tiie  line  de  la  HoehefuueaLild,  in  wliiob  he  bail  y 
resided  Mnee  Ilia  retnra  from  America.  \0  a  [iuliiniiab^v 
with  a  larKti  garden,  wliiuh  lie  bou^hl  in  the  Itma 
do  Vaugimrd.    Volovy  wiw  one  of  ttie  scnaton  wtio  vuleil   [ 
in  favour  of  the  decree  pnaaed  Snd  April.  Itll'l,  for  llifl    , 
deposition  of  Bonapnne  ;  and  on  tho  41h  of  June  follow* 
iat:  he  «a»  elomtcd  (o  the  jweraee  by  Lonts  XVHI.    It  '1 
may  bo  conceived  I'l-oM  nil  this  thai  his  early  pohlH.-idanlocr  1 
had  now  coDtddamMy  abated.    Hut  tie  leowcd  tliat  muna  j 
of  hi»  old  Opinion*  were  still  the  name  aaevet  li^n.  >;(- 
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phlet  entitled  *  IlUtoirc  de  Samuel,  Invent eur  du  Sacre  dcs 
Koi^*  ^\liidi  ho  nubUshcd  in  IHII).  when  preparations 
wore  making  for  the  coronation  ot*  Louis  at  Klioims,  and  | 
in  which  lu»  troalod  the  charader  of  Samuel  and  of  the  ; 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  creneral  with  ecjual  freedom.  It  is  ■ 
wiid  tliat  Louis  himself,  who  in  private  used  to  profess  a 
very  easy  liberalism,  both  in  reH^^ion  and  in  polities,  read 
tliis  inquiry  with  not  a  littU*  relisli.  Vohu'v's  la-st  public.v 
tion  appeared  the  same  yeJir,  a  tract  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  entitled  *  L*Al])]iabet  Kuroj)i'en  ajv 
pliquc  aux  Lau^ues  Asiati(iiics.'  lie  also  read  to  tlii- 
Acailemy,  in  ISli).  a  *  DiM:ours  sur  TKludo  Philosoi)ln(|ue 
des  Lani^ues;'  and  the  collection  of  his  *(Euvres  (.'om- 
])lCtes,'  published  in  «  vols.  1H21)-1H'20,  contains  two  letters 
to  M.  le  Comte  Lanjuinais,  *Siu"  rAuti(|uite  de  I'Aljdiabet 
Pli6nicien,'  dated  also  in  tiiat  year.  The  last  work  he  ])re- 
paretl  for  the  press  was  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  '  L'lle- 
ireu  simplifie,'  which  appeared  inuuediately  after  liis 
death.  All  his  acknowlcdired  writinirs  have  now  been 
mentioned  except  a  paper  entitled  '  Vues  Nouvelles  sur 
rEnseiirnement  des  Lanj,'ues  Orientalos,'  and  anotber  en- 
titled 'Ktat  Physif^ue  de  la  Corse,' both  printed  in  tbe 
eipjhth  volume  of  his  collected  works.  JJut  he  was  alstj  a  i 
con^derable  contributor  anonvmouslv  to  the  *Muniteur' 
and  the  *  Rrvue  Encvlop('di([ue.' 

Volney  died  on  the  23rd  of  Ai)ril,  1«*2().  The  above 
facts  are  chieflv  ab>tracted  from  au  excellent  tbousrh 
somewluit  partial  memoir  of  him,  in  the  '  Hio^raphic  liu- 
verselle,*  bv  M.  Duro/.uir. 

VOLOCil)A,  an  extensive  government  of  Kuropean  ■ 
Russia,  extends  from  ."iS^IiO'to  Gl"  -K)'  X.  lat.,  and  from  as^ 
20' to  ryj*' 40' E.  Ioul:.  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Archanjjel,  on  the  north-east  by  Tobolsk,  on  tbe  south-east 
by  Perm  anil  Viatka,  on  the  south  by  (.!ostroma,  on  the 
Kouth-west  by  Yaroslaw,  on  the  west  by  Novgorod,  and 
on  ttie  north-west  by  Olonetz,  comprising  an  area  of ' 
]Gl,(H)t)  scpiare  miles.  j 

Fare  of  ihi*  Cntmfri/,  Soi/^  a/nf  CUmatr. — ^Tlie  surface 
of  thi'%  government  is  an  imnu*nsc  plain,  which  extends 
on  the  cast  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  only  traversed  I 
by  a  lateral  branch  of  that  chain,  which  crosses'the  north- 
eastern \YAv\. :  it  contains  vast  forests,  extensive  mora>ses, 
and  some  lakes.  The  soil  is  very  various:  then?  are  clay, 
Joam,  marl,  nmch  peat,  and  extensive  sandy  lieaths  ;  but 
there  are  large  tracts  in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with 
a  rich  mould,  and  in  most  parts  the  soil  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation.    The  nuM  fertile  i)art  is  tlic  south-west. 

Hesides  ttie  Ural  and  its  north-western  offset,  which  nms 
along  tbe  bank  of  the  Petchora,  there  is  here  and  there  a 
hill,  which  is  called  a  mountain.  The  north-eastern  chain, 
here  called  Pojacs-Kamennoi,  or  the  Slony  Girdle,  evi- 
dently forms  the  watershed  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Petschora.  It  is  thickly  wooded,  about  seven  miles  broad, 
and  continues  to  rise  as  it  runs  to  the  north. 

The  principal  rivei-s  are  ; — 1,  Tbe  Dwina,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jug  and  tlu^  Sueliona.  It 
receives  afterward.^  the  Wytsches^da,  a  considerable  river 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Sysola,  the  Wym,  and  the  Keltma. 
2,  The  Vaga.  which  i>sues  from  a  mi)rass,  where  it  is 
already  above  I'JtK)  feet  in  breaclth,  and  is  navigable  in 
the  >prin2r  by  small  ves-cls.  It  joins  the  Dwina  in  the 
government  of  Archanirel.  'X  The  Petschora,  which  rises 
in  the  l-ral  Mountains  at  the  point  where  the  irovernments 
of  Vologila,  Tol)ol&k,  and  Perm  meet  :  it  is  from  14  to  21) 
feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  throu'rlu)ut  the  summer.  This 
province  has  a]>o  a  canal,  called  the  North  (.'atherine  ' 
Canal,  l)egun  in  17^  ami  completed  in  1817.  It  is  12 
miles  in  lensrth.  It  unites  two  rivers,  both  called  KeUma, 
one  a  tributary  of  the  Wytschecfda,  and  the  other  of  the 
Kama,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  by  which  the  Wytscheirda 
communicates  w'ith  the  Kama,  or  the  Dwina,'  and  the 
Frozen  Ocean  with  the  ('as])ian. 

The  most  considerable  lakes  are  : — 1,  The  Kubenskoe, 
which  receives  the  Kubana  and  twenty  other  small  rivi-rs, 
and  from  which  oui>  l)ranch  (»f  the  siicbcma  i.vNUcs.  The 
island  of  Kanu'uuoi  is  on  this  lake.  2,  The  two  lakes 
called  PiiitisorMkoi,  are  verv  deep.  ,'<,  Lake  Sandor,  10 
miles  long  and  \\  broad,  tbe  waters  of  which  are  said  to 
heal  wmuids  and  uh/e:-!.  4.  Lake  Kondas.  There  are  ■ 
minierous  morasses  in  this  covernment.  some  of  which  are 
25  to  4'!  miles  in  circumfen-nce.  i 

2yke  Citmate  i%  colder  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  \ 


three-quarters  of  a  degree  more  to  the  north  than  t\t 
capital,  Vologda,  but  it  is  very  salubrious:  it  hovcitr 
varies  eonsideral)ly  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Thu 
the  greatest  heat  is  of  longer  continuance  in  Vologda  ?hu 
beyond  the  Dwina;  and  whereas  at  Ustiug  and  Jureni^ 
the  mercury  is  oilen  frozen  for  three  days  together,  it  \>  no; 
frozen  at  Vologda  for  more  than  a  fe\Y  hours:  the  vir.ttr 
is  much  1on&:er  in  the  north-eastern  than  in  the  wuth- 
western  portion.  The  rivers  generally  freeze  bet u (.«■•■. 
the  i:Jth  and  the  24th  of  November,  and  thaw  l>etwtt.r. 
the  19th  of  April  and  the  PJth  of  May.  In  spring  tKt.-e 
are  late  frosts  and  inter\als  of  cold  weatlier ;  in  summ-r 
many  gloomy,  foggy,  and  rainy  day*,  and  otK»n  night-f:u^*i. 
The  autumn  is  frocpiently  .serene  and  briirht.  In  A'-s:.;'. 
the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  and  the  birds  of  passage  '^'ai 
their  departure. 

Ai^rivulturc ;   Industry:    Trade, — Agriculture  riqij.-f- 
the  utmost  care,  and  the  ground  must   be  well  manun.;. 
The  corn  that  succeeds  the  best  is  r}'e,  which  jitKUi'.r 
or  six-fold  ;  whereas  barley  and  oats  yield  only'threc :'■=]. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  exteuMvely  cultivated  ;   and  hkot.* 
sonuf  hops,  peas,  and  beans.     In  the  south-western  tiru..- 
the  produce  is  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption :   I .: 
towards  the  north  and  north-east  it  gradually  dimin:?h>< 
and  a  considerable  quantity  must  be  imported.     No  I."  • 
is   ijrown   in   the   north-east,  but  cabbages,  turnip*,  v. . 
garlic  thrive  ;    and  in  the  south-west  the  gardens  \iT\Ax 
not   only  most  of  the  vegetables  common   in  Hussiiju  b. 
also  a])ples  and  chenies.    The  innnonse  forests  cony!.:..'! 
the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  furnish  a  great  part  oiv.. 
inhabitants  with  occupation  and  the  means  of  bubsiattnct 
The  trees  attain  a  great  heiirht,  and  the   forests  j  rc»di; 
berries  of  various  kinds  in  great  abundance.     The  ch*. 
is  very  protltahle,  and  furnishes  many  valuable  arti:  -. 
both  for  the  inland  and  foreign  trade.     The  wild  animo.^ 
are   elks,  reindeer,   ermines,   martens,  weasels,   squirt  < 
hares,  gluttons,   bears,   wtdves,   hnxes,    foxes   and  »i:!- 
cats,  vari«ms  kinds  of  birds  and  water-fowl,  among  whi  • 
are    twelve    species    of    ducks.      Horses,     oxen,    *h«-. 
goats,  aiul  swme   are   numerous.    The    small    cattle  i--. 
of   the   best    kind    in    the   western,   the    larger    in   :  » 
eastern  half  of  the  province.     Tbe  rich  pa.stures  east  . 
the  Dwina  and  the  many  salt-springs  are  so  favourabl-j : 
the  cattle,  and  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  oxen  ;«• 
good,  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  sold  at  high  pr:*- 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.     The  inhabitants' ha\ e  r 
poultr}-  excei)t  the  common  Ixim-door  fowl,  and  bees  ir*. 
seen  only  occasionally  in  the  southern  circles.     Tho»:j. 
the  province  is  so  well  watered,  iish  are  scarce,  and  co; 
siderable  quantities  of  herrings  salmon,  and  stockEsh  i.> 
imported  from  Archanirel,  sturgeons  from   the  Voiea,  »r., 
other  fish  from  Novgorod. 

The  Minerah  are  iron,  copper,  granite,  freestone,  quart;, 
felspar,  whetstones,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  salt-spnr^- 
are  very  imiwiiant,  and  supply  almost  the  whole  c.:. 
sumption  of  the  province. 

Mnnifactures  and  Trade. — ^Tliere  are  few  manufactonn 
in  this  government,  but  the  number  is  gradually  inc.-ct- 
iug.  There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  iinr 
glass,  iron-ware,  and  paper.  Tliere  are  also  brandy  di- 
tilleries,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  candles,  which  r* 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Russia.  The  commerce  oi  ih- 
province  is  not  unimportant.  Vologda  may  be  regirdt: 
as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Siberia  with  Archangel,  beiv 
situated  on  the  great  road  between  them,  and  there  is- 
very  active  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  summer  or. 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  winter  on  sledees.  The  principi: 
tradiuL'  towns  are  Vologda,  Totma,  and  Ustiug.  The  seven: 
annual  fairs  are  verj'  well  attended. 

The  population  of  this  government,  amounting  to  930SXS> 
inhabitants,  consists  of  Russians,  who  are  the  majority;  •: 
Syrianes,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the  antient  Finnish  inhak:- 
ants ;  and  of  some  Samoiedes  who  lead  a  wandering  InV 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  north-east,  on  the  baiiN- 
of  the  Petschora.  llio  Syrianes,  who  have  embraced  rh 
(irrek  reliirion,  differ  from  the  Russians  only  in  speakin.' 
their  own  dialect,  and  by  their  stupidity,  indolence,  an- 
uncleanliness.  Education  is  in  a  backward  stale;  tin 
schools  are  few,  but  some  procrress  has  been  made  in  tliv 
r«>uudati(m  of  now  schools,  and  in  increasing  the  nuuil'i: 
of  teachers  and  scholars. 

\dLO(;i).\,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  see  of 
the  bishop,  is  situated  in  ;W  •2'  N.   'at,  and  40*  W 
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.  on  Imth  ilito  e(  tho  rircr  Vobph.  It  is  an 
nnt,  conHrftn!:  of  Cso  pnncipal  pMb.  cnoli  nf 
!  ilitiduil  Into  rmr  riuBrtt^ni.  liie  pubitu  building 
>ll1itiniL!i  arr~^t  etmrclie*,  six  ol  wiiich  ar«  of 
I  airmW  eonTeni ;  l  nimneijr ;  1  lh<-ulu<j[icBl  wtni- 
>  OK)  jirieriji'  *pn>;  a  fryiaiiMiitmi  a  digtiiot  school ; 
diuiUliIe  liulituUun*;  and  tnuiy  building*  and 
iM  brbiutinB  to  the  oruwn.  'n:B  Intiubitantii, 
h  n<imbi-r,~  roontibctiir*  linen.  silli«,  I«'fithvr,  hk&U 
,  wliilti-l trail,  ct)li>ii(<h  viltiol.  and  have  very  »xtcn- 
aerint  anil  rnndio  manufacluritit^  thvy  hUeniiw 
enr  tupcnor  Bttii'li'*  in  gnli!,  nilver,  rnnmrl,  and 
u  wvo.  Tlitir  corannjctiiil  oonnecUom  are  very 
e.  The  oictehantx  tnulc  wilh  St,  Petereburg  and 
nl^  lo  wlitch  they  M-i)d  ht-mp,  taJlow,  Itauin 
linaili  c&iicIIm,  linMcd,  briitlles,  ualted  and  frozen 
ly  lec^e  in  retiifn  colonial  and  othfr  foreigii 
dlM,  wtth  which  the}'  curry  cm  a  protitahlc  rctAJI 
fluif  K)ceim«  trade  dirfct  with  China  and  Uic 
I  ldaiii}*>  Id  which  Ihry  send  KiuNan  productjiraa 
Ittbotttno,  nnd  receive  lii  rclum  ftirs  and  all  xoriii 
K  nrtklM.  They  a/c  alao  connectMl  xvilh  Ithtidi 
IMatic  morchnnts.  The  citr  i«  lurrmindcd  with 
VUeh  produce  {^xl  vej^lubles  nnd  some  fniit. 
L  on  the  SikchoiiA,  contii»tii  of  three  broad  »treel«, 
BurehDa,  3  convents,  xcvcml  masazjnob,  and  9O0Q 
^^Bh,  Anonc  whom  are  many  acliiuni  nnd  intt-lli- 
rdiMitm  who  hiLve  not  only  a  very  jiiontablo  retail 
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This  iMle  did  nol  liuivev«  contlniH-,  nui  the  \ 

mind  wim  iL[lmn»d*  duddeJIy  in  favnur  of  Dia  idni^ 
u{ilmp<'ti:d  with  rltctririty. 

In  1777  Volta  n»ftd«  an  excunion  into  Snitnorliind,  i,__ 
Ihrve  ycnn  aftcrwnids  h*  tiHvrllitd  ltiiuti|;h  TuKonj^ 
Cluing  tlie  lolliu-  Jutunuv  he  obierval  and  dnw  up  ft  I 
dcRcriptJon  of  the  J»mo  which  appeare  tu  Ittae  tmtn  thft  / 
trroiind  sboul  -HI  mik*  from  Flbrt^nce,  on  Ibn  road  fa  1 
llolog7i&.  In  17S2  be  travcllad  throuj:^  Germany  sjil  J 
Holland,  and  made  a  viitit  to  Eneland.  utiere  he  faecarao  ] 
known  to  Sit  JoMph  Bank*  and  th«  nio«t  diatinniiklicil  1 
ptiiloacrfihentorthc  country:  he  retiirniu!  Ilirautchnannos  I 
anil  hn  u  laid  to  have  then  introduced  into  Looibanly  llie  ] 
ctillui'c  of  the  {Kilalu.  which  he  had  olmmcd  In  Saviiy. 

Wh«n  Ronaparlc  fin>t  entered  Italv,  iu  ITW,  Vtdta  ira* 
one  of  ttic  punon*  appointed  hy  ni«  fellow-cltiieni  |j 
tolicit  the  prutcttlon  ot  that  general,  who  nflcrwanl*  look 


opI>i>Vtiinity  of  confemng  lionoun  upon  liioiv    If>  J 

i  tiiro  to  be  named  a  drputv  Dram  the  UnlTer«ly  w  I 

Pavift  to  a  consrc!*!  which  waa  hold  al  Lyon  for  th*  pnr^  f 


IS  been  d«»eribcd  in  n  Ecparate  article. 

vtsiKht  BeieA  in  Eurojia ;  Schnililer, 
Vw,  ft  la  Finlandt ;  Stein,  Grog.  L'j-i- 
Si/rA,  cililcd  by  Hotscheliu'dnn.) 

SA'TOrOIOVATJNil'a  dirtin^uished  Ilalian  en- 
%taa  at  Bnuanu  in  ]7»H.  Ho  was  a-tt  employed  in 
F  •mbroWery,  un  art  which  lie  leamt  from  Wa 
fiflHit  he  at  the  same  time  occasionally  oeeopicd 
C,ii^  ansravin?.  which  he  aci^iiired  wiihont  in- 
^L  ftBd  he  pubiisiied  iomt  prinli.  umler  the  aauinird 
^B&td-  Tile  niccraa  of  these  prints  woi  snffl- 
~  im  to  adopt  enfravinK  »  a  profeision, 
Rordlnsly  fixed  himBcIf  in  Venice,  where  he 


i  ptiplTof  the  celebrated  Barlolom.    Volpato 

y  good  prints  aflcf  iwveta!  Venetian  mart er», 

aria  were  engraved  after  HauhacI  and  other 


A  Koini 


where  he  flnallvwttW,    He  y 


indcttook  lo 
Vulican..  Volpato  eni^raved  on  a  lar^e  8cal< 

oat  worii»  of  llBphftpl  in  the  ao-ca!l#d  itanM ; 
;,  'The  Meiw  of  IJolsena,'  was  engraved  by  his 
oon-in-law  Raphael  Moighen.  Tlie  piinls  were 
coloured  as  well  na  pinin.  and  are  a  very  valit- 
rcngravinw.  He  published  in  the  same  style 
K  ^Jleiy  by  Aunlbal  Carracci ;  and  many  otner 
1  works  of  tne  ereat  Italian  masters.  Hv  pub- 
many  coloured  landicane  etchings  of  Romas 


CSementino,  with  all  it*  works  of  art. 

P.je  two  prophets  and  two  mbyit  from  those  of 
Angelo  in  the  SiJttine  Chnjicl.    His  prints  are  rc- 
"Tnirocpoua  eoiwiderioK  their  Btala  and  tho  style 
fhpy  are  cxeeutcd,     Hiiber,  who  wrotcbcforc  the 
VolpBlo,  enumeratea.  as  his  principal  works,  lilC 
He  ftod  his  aon-in-taw  Mor^^rteu  were  the 
■  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  th«  etghleenth  een- 
iaipato  died  at  Rome  in  \W3. 
r.  winv'J  <*■»  Amattw*.  ISm. ;  Heller,  PrahtUchet 
'fur  fCup/eralirhsaniml^r.) 
,  AI£SSANDHO.  wa*  horn  at  Como.  in  ir-W, 
flunJIy,  and  was  cdiicalad  iu  tliiil  dty ;  in  1774 
ipoJQtiHl  profesaor  of  nalural  philowphy  in  the 
of  Pavia ;  and  while  he  held  that  chair  he  made 

which  have  immorlaliitd  his  name. 
n  that  in  his  youlh  he  had  a  tnirtp  for  letters  ; 
[  hi*  dl*'iaion8  i*  a  porm,  in  Italian,  un  Satiseure'a 
Mont  Blanc :  tie  alio  compowd  one  in  I.atin, 
Its  of  the  principal,  phenomena  at  chemistiy. 


pose  or  electini;  a  prevident  of  the  Italtnn  republte;  'and>  1 
m  tail  be  invited  him  to  Pari*  in  order  that  1i«  ml^  J 
repeat  before  the  members  of  the  Inatllule  his  experimrntl,  J 
with  the  pil'  which  he  had  invented.  On  this  nocaalan.f 
that  learned  liody  prcMnted  Votta  with  a  gntd  mrdol  nod  I 
elected  him  one  of  iis  foruign  assoclales.  Bonnpnrte  aba  ] 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Lvgion  of  Hunonr,  and  oni^  ] 
felted  on  him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  wilh  the  titlee  J 
of  eouM  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  hod.  I 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I^indon  in 
1791. 

In  1804  Volta  was  allowed  to  re«i(rn  his  profeSKir^pj 
and,  ^ivinR  up.  his  stndirs.  he  spent  the  tot  of  hi*  life  ai 
hi)  native  town.  Como.  Hera  he  was  aeiied  with  a  fovtf, 
which,  after  an  illneea  of  only  two  days,  terminated  fotftlly 
on  tiic  Bth  of  March.  IS2B. 

He  married  in  1794.  and  by  his  wife  he  hail  throe  chil- 
dren, whose  education  he  himself  svpeHnlemted.  His 
life  was  one  of  uniform  piety,  and  lie  died  sincenil^ 
Inuieuted  by  every  IHend  of  scUoce  -,  particularly  liy  his 
fclti)w.citi;ons,  wKo  strick  s  medal  and  erected  s  moiiii 
tncnt  to  hia  memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Volla  in  favour  of  the  pliv 
siml  seiencns  it  may  be  obsencd,  that  when  he  wm  only 
eii[htcBn  years  of  age  lie  eorreaoonded  with  the  Ablii 
Nullet  on  the  subject  of  eleelricat  phenomena,  and  that 
six  years  afterwards  ()7(i0}  he  addressed  to  Beccaria  • 
dissertation  in  Latin,  eniitled  'DeViAttntctivS  ignis  Etec- 
trici.' 

In  ITTo,  while  pumiing  some  cipeiitncnts  on  the  non- 
eoniiucting  property  of  wood  when  impregnated  with  oil, 
he  was  led  to  tlie  coustructioti  of  his  '  electrophoros.' 
au  instrument  consisting  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal 
Iiavine  between  [them  one  of  resin ;  tlie  upiwr  plate  wa» 
furnished  wilh  an  isobling  liandle  of  glass,  by  which  il 
was  lo  be  raised  from  the  plate  of  resin ;  and  the  laltcr 
being  excited  hy  friction,  tlie  whole  constituted  a  kind  of 
electrical  machine.  An  account  of  it  pas  c'ven  in  RoNer'e 
■  Jotirnal  de  Physl<]ue '  for  1 VTB ;  and  Dr.  Ingenhoni  after-  ' 
waixis  explained  its  pnnci]iles  on  Die  Fi^nklin  theair 
of  positive  and  neaative  electricity.    {Phil.  Trant.  IT?8.5 

Tlie  efforts  of  Volla  to  improve  the  clcctrophonia  led 
him  in  ITS'i  to  tite  discovery  of  the  instrument  whieb  he 
designated  an  electrical  condenser.  Tliit  is.  raUier,  a  varia- 
tion of  the  former  instrument,  a  plate  of  marble  or  "Tar- 
nished wood  bcin^  substituted  for  the  reiin  between  Iho 
conductors.  A  wire  being  broujtht  to  the  upiicr  conductor 
ftom  the  object  inwhicha  faint  degree  of  efeetrieityexiit*, 
alter  a  time  the  conductor,  on  bdnc  lifted  up  hf  flic  gln« 
handle,  is  found  to  hare  received  from  Ihc  olyeot  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  electricity.  An  aummt  of  this  in- 
strument waa  given  hy  Vnltn  himself,  in  the  ■  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  the  same  year  (vol.  72) ;  and  it  is  tKerc 
stated  that  be  had  succeeded  in  aMMiftaining  by  It  Hie 
exiiTcnce  of  ne^aliTo  electricity  in  the  vapour  of  nat«r.  la 
the  smohe  of  biirning  coats,  and  id  the  gas  produced  by  a 
solution  of  iron  in  weak  sulphuric  aoid.  With  Ihlalmtrn- 
menl  Volta  employed  an  clectromelor  consutinff  of  two 
pieces  of  straw  sHsponded  iu  a  c'aw  jar,  from  the  atoppej' : 
these  diverRed  from  each  other  on  bringing  an  electnfl*a 
body  ill  contact  with  a  ball  of  metal  connccled  wilh  Ihe 
stopper;  and  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale,  the  intenaily 
of  Uia  eleoUicity  vraa  mea— "'" 
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In  1777  Volfa  invcutod  the  cloirant  apparatus  whicn  is 
calli'd  tlu*  liulmiri-n  l;im;i;  it  is  conr^tit^iti-d  by  a  sticiim 
of  livilroijoiitfJLs  \Nhicl-.  isiiirulo  to  i.vsuu  llirouirh  a  small 
ai-'fiiiu'e  by  nu-aiis  ol"  thi'  pri'x-.mu  ul'  a  coliunn  ul"  wiitrr, 
and  \\\v.  L^as  i.-  lircd  by  liii' >i-aik  IVoni  an  iili'ctnijilid.us 
plat-L'd  bulowi;.  Abdul  the  ^ame  timu  he  di-.umcivd  a 
process  I'm"  di:ti  riiiinin.:;  the  pmp«M-tio:is  between  the  two 
iraies,  o\yjCeii  and  a/.jt^-,  v. hieh  emi^iitiile  common  atnio- 
siiherical'Mir  ;  ihis  is  accomplished  b}  introdnciiur  a  irivcn 
quanlity  of  hydn;.irin  ir;i-^  inUi  a  icla-s  tube  v.iUi  :i  ceitain 
quantity  of  atnio»])hciical  air,  and  llriPLr  it  by  t  lie  e!v'.l  ileal 
si)ark  :'the  ipianlity  ofoxyi^cn  '.v:i?>  imlicated  by  ti\e  uinii- 
im1ii>n  ul"  the  \oInuie.  He  a'si)  in\enUd  the  in:-;liunieiit 
which  hari  been  called  the  electrical  pir-lol. 

But  the  discovery  by  v.liich  liie  niMie  of  Volta  is  cirufly 
di.'.tinirnij.hcil  is  tb.al.  ol"  tiie  develo^JiiienL  of  eleclii.ity  in 
metallic,  bodies*.  A  seii^s  el'  experinn-nt:!  jiulicio'.i>!\ 
devised  and  skill'iili}  coiulucted  led  him  to  the  iviio'.\!ii!i:c 
ol'this  principle,  the  aj.;.li.;i-in:; .  la"  v.liich  ha\e  .■in».:e  piu- 
duced  snuh  important  eo:ireiii-.e:icc/». 

Cialvani  had  i(i\en  the  name  ol"  animal  electricity  to  the 
power  which  caused  spontaneou.-.  c(^nvu]si-.'n'>  in  tin-  l;mi»> 
ol'  iroii^  when  the  divided  nei\e^  v. »'ie  ci::ni;c!vd  by  a 
metallic  wire  [(4alvam]  ;  bat  Xo'Mi  t»br.er\i!i::  that,  the 
etlects  were  iar  irreater  when  tlie  cvMineeliui;  niediuni  co:i- 
.sirited  olMwo  ililterent  kinds  t.l"  metal,  infernnl  iu-ni  tlienee 
that  the  principle  ol*  excitation  existed  in  the  nutal.-.,  and 
not  in  the  ner\es  oi'lhe  animal ;  and  lie  a>^umed  that,  by 
tiieir  contact,  there  was  deveioped  a  Miiall  ipiantity  oitlie 
electrical  iluid,  which,  beinir  tran.'-niiltc.l  lhroui:h  the 
uri;ans  ol"  tlie  Iroir.  \>:odaced  the  convu!-ive  inuvcnientr>. 
Thcj^e  discoveries  Volta  communicaletl  to  the  Hon al  So- 
ciety ol*  London  in  two  letteis  aikhev^ed  to  Mr.  L'a\ala>, 
which  were  ])nbli^lied  in  the  *  Plii'.osoiihical  Trau'-aciions" 
i*or  171*3  :  and  in  the  I'ldlowinir  year  he  had  ih.e  honour  ol* 
receivhiL;  the  ('o]jley  nudal.  m  irJA,  which  was  auanled 
to  him  by  the  Society.  In  the  ilr.-l  letter  it.  is  ^tated  tli;:l 
when  dilterenl  metals  are  jihidd  i-ea."  each  other,  with  a 
.•valine  liquid  belwec'n  them,  llure  i.s  ])roihuM'd  a  ui.^lir.b- 
auce  ol'  electrical  ecpiiiihrium.  m.w  metal  irivi:;-.:  a  jjor- 
lion  ol"  its  natural  electricity  to  the  other,  so  thai  tlie  latter 
])eeomes  ]H)>itive!v,  and  the  Ibriiier  neij^atively  electrical ; 
the  use  ol"  the  li<iuid  beinir  to  tra:u-ier  tlu?  elcctiicity  iVom 
one  metal  to  the  other,  liiit  in  the  second  letter  A'olla  >t;iles 
that  he  consider.-^  all  ci-nductors  ol'  electricity  to  be  di\i(Ied 
into  two  cla-ses,  one  dry  an.l  the  other  nh)i.?t ;  and  he 
as.>umen  thai  electricity  i->  oxcilcd  when  two  conductcrh  oi" 
either  ol"  thesi-  cla^^es  are  in  ctintact  with  one  (>l"the  other 
clasus :  an  idea  ap\)arentl\  at  \ariance  with  that  ol'tlie  s>up- 
posed  actions  of  unlike  metals  on  one  anotlu-r. 

l<e]U'ated  e\]ieriments,  lollowed  up  duiiiiL^  te\en  years. 
led  Volta  at  lenirth  to  the  in\ention  ol*  v. ii;'/  i>  de>ii,Mial*:d 
an  electrical  l-aitery:  it  con>i.-,ted  ol*  a  se.n  j  ol'  cupis  di-^ 
jKi^cil  in  the  cirennu'eience  in'  a  ciicle  ;  uu'i  ei'p  contained 
a  saline  liquid,  in  which  were  ])lae'.vl,  o.i  t'.i.ir  e<l::"e>,  a 
plate  ol'zinc  and  one  oi'silvi-r:  :uul  the  uv.*.^.*  i-ili:*'  oi"  tlie 
hiher  plate  m  each  cup  Wii>  conn.-ili  .1  by  a  wiri-  \\\\''.\  tliat 
tit'  the  zinc  plate  in  the  ni-xt.  Tlii>  appaialo,  whic'.i  wji> 
called  a  *  coron:'..'  was  >upeiseiled  by  t»iie  ivunied  on  tlu- 
same  princij)li'  witli  iv-pect  to  the  aiti.  ;!:atiun-  la"  nutal 
plates  which  is  eailul  tiie  i^alvanic  or  \  oiiaic  pile.  1^  \i.- 
v\MsM.]  \  oka's  ac*-ount  ot'  ln>  ii-viiielus  ci».i.\in:ni; 
the  develo])ment  oi"  v  leetrieity  by  the  J'i.e  v,;i.->  Lint  to 
the  Hoval  Soeielv  in  the  vi-ar  1S(h):  bi.t,  i:i  crn.-iournce 
of  the  wju"  I'etv.eLn  (lical  Ihitinn  atul  1  i;;ii,e.  one  ]M':thni 
of  ihe  aeeount  cimld  not  be  sent  till  >«in.i.'  :n.  ii'ih.s  al'u  r  the 
first  hsul  been  recuM-d  ;  aiul,  in  the  i.iti.  . ..'.  tl.i-  ])ilc  w;i^ 
comtrncted,  and  nnru  ex'Miment.^  \\\iv  n:a«le  with  il  in 
ih.is  countrv.  Thv  p:';  «i  aj'praird  Iiu'ai  \«  r  in  the  '  I'hi- 
losophical  r.a>!s'.eti-.n^"  .u.'  that  uai"  \ul.  l.ii  ,  in  tlie  form 
of  two  letter.^  adilri  -si  d  in  Sir  .Io>rph  Banlvs. 

it  is  M-markabie  that  \  u.tii,  ilusinLT  tin-  irni.i:n»k"  of  lii^ 
life,  conlined  ln>  exp-iiiirn-.i*.-*  v.  itij  il.v-  ].iie  io  .-^ui  h  a.^cti:;- 
cern  its  actinii  on  tlie  an.nial  lu.ily.  jiuil  lu-  «loi>  n»t  ap- 
pi-ar  to  ija\e  made  an\  u.-c  of  il  ;>  i-.n  i:'.>:innu  ul  k,'  elu - 
imeal  anah-i>;  eviii  the  decoiui  »  .-i-iDU  if  v.ati  r  b\  i!  war 
tirst  eU'ected  by  Me^^rs.  Niclu'-ou  ana  raili«^ii-.  lie  :■.!- 
ivays  maintained  the  opinio.)  tlial  an  <iietrical  pr«Ke.-^ 
took  ]dace  in  the  jnle,  ;;'id  th:it  a  eheniieal  aetion  wa*. 
merely  mciilental  :  wliili-  the  Knirh'<h  e\]Krinientai-..-ts  iii 
ireneial  con>idei'eil  the  latter  a>  e-.-entiai  to  the  jui'duttion 
fi'thr  I'tfifiy,  and  to  ari.-e  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metals 
by  the  sialiiw  liquid :  (hey  found  that  the  \)i\e  viocb  vx\  act 


when  pure  water  i*  interposed  between  the  p!ate*.  irA 
that  its  action  ceases  when  the  apparatus  <'•«  -  ri .'  c  -.- 
tinue  to  receive  a  supjdy  oroxyi?en.  Tlie  latiV  :'.-»•  i'\h% 
have  shown  that  the  efl  eels  oft  he  ]»ile  are  ]>a.'1Iy  t  !■  i':-  ^ 
and  eh  i'lro-mai;netical,  and  partly  clieinic.i!  :  !•»  y..-  1  ■  ■ 
nuT  c;i!.-->  arc  ivferred  ninscular  contraction^  .:!;i  *•  -. 
de\iatio:'.s  of  majjnetized  needles;  and  to  \\ai  I.!"'/*  . 
deconipM>ilions  of  material  sub.^tanee-i.  I'  ir.ay  U 
ser\ed  here,  that  Volta  supposed  the  hi  art  and  ■;.■■  '■•;.: 
involuntary  muscles  to  be  incapable  of  biirr^  exc.*-  :  t;. 
u.dvanic  aclifjn — an  opinion  which  ha.-,  i-een  I'.w.l  Ij  L-. 
err.»neons. 

IJy  the  faculty  of  skilfully  combininix  experimvn'',  r.'\  [  -. 
]irolound  >:iLracity  in  pcrceivinir  the  con.M.  "pif!:.    ^  '••'" 
mi'^^hl  be  deduced  from  them,  Volta  \ml>  ti'.ab!*  .1  ••  i::.'- 
many  i:iijo:lant  discoveries;  but  it  is  i»  nia:!;.*:  ''.     ■.*  ■.'  \ 
oi'l.n  held  inifoiinded  ojanions  of  llic  ca-:**  .s  of  tl.-.  : :  ■ 
ni..iiena.  ii!.il  he  does  not  appear  to  haw    pi.rv.ixd  r/ •    . 
hi>  risiaicises  so  far  as  to  ani\e  at  nia'her'ria':-. .J  j  :■  >:?.  : 
in  hi.,  ri-. ill-..     Thus  he  crroneouslv  a^'Ciil"  il  tin-   t  r.  -  :■ 
tie.-i  I  f  hi.-.  iIec1ro])Iui.us  a:..!  e-.)ridenser  to  1i:e  k'A'  ■ '.-  ••■.  .• 
eiec'.rier.l  atni.  .-p-here  v.liich  li.j  >upj;«:"i    Ut  r\>*    i'.     ■ 
th'  suif.Lce.s  of  bo.ii.  > ;  Jind  he  dicvi\e.i    lji.i:?».!i   i: 
>iderin:;  hi.-,  clectioi.uter  to  le  caj-able  of   iiu  .:-;.::  .,■  v.. 
accuiaey  the  inter..'?iiv  of  ea"ctrieii_\  m  l;*:di-. a;  w:..  ■    . 
this  purpose,  it  v.Jis  in   reality  far  inf.  :l'ii'  to  !l.c   *•.?.-. 
balance  of  (.'ouloinb.     Hy  a  >vi'w<  of  c\p'- ninL:/-  I. ■■  -    - 
ceeiled  in  di.-eo\erini;  th,' inflae/ice  if  con.!l;c^  ■"- ■. "'.  '. 
pre>er\ation  and  ti\in>niivsio,i   ol'  elect i icily  :   i   :t   ;'  ■.   • 
re.M-rvi'd  Uiv  the  la.-t-mentiiined  ]ihiIon>plier  t»»  di,*..-.:. 
l;v  cxi»vriinent  and  bv  inatlieniatical   ;iaalvsis  th':  « \- * 
\:i\\>  oi'  the  di.v-i])atii»n  of  electritiiy  frtiiu  bodies  :•".  •    .- 
tact  with  air,  it->  di-nsil)  in  >i)lurc>  uf  diifneiit  ma::::'  ..  • 
and   al.-i)  at  dilUrent   parts  of  a!i   imperfictly  r>r.'-*.:. 
body,  and  the  iniliience  of  jioiiit.-.  in  lacihiatinj  :t>";.-  - 
mi»i.):i.     An   inattention   to  {'.•.•curacy  i^f  in\c?t:ja.'i  \  .- 
con-ideicd  as  the  cause  thai  A'ol'a  loM   the  O]  p":^::./. 
discoNeiini:  the  true   cau^e   of  the  de\  elo];:::i:i*   i :'  ».    .- 
tricity  in  the  evaiJoiati'.Mi  «ff  wa!,-:-,  which   i->  \\w  i::^t'  . 
])or!ai:l   eircuiii>ta:ee   in   t!:,-  il-.ci.'ical  pl.en-.'ini:.i  •  ."  :  ■. 
almooplu're.  , 

A  collectiini  of  the  works  of  Volta,  deilieatcd  U-  '/.-■..-    I 
nand  III..  Ui;i:i.l-i!u!;e  of  Tuscany,  w;l.>  ]>llbl^^I:.  J,  i:i  i-^ 
at  J'lorenee.  iin-.ler  the  title,  •C«)llczionc  dcllc  Dpt-r-..  .%.. 
in  5  vols.  .Svo. 

\'C)LT.\(iUAlMlV.    An  impi^rtant  applicat:.-:-!  v. .  .-;  ■     - 
sical  p.inci])]e  ha\i:i:r  b-ern  made   .Muce   tliis  t'\i  j.  i    .     i 
was.  too  far  advanced  to  aihnit  oi  i\>  bein^  ih  ^e;';:  i-.i  '.-. .  : 
a  more  appro])iiate  title,   the  pre.>ent.  i^   from    ::v.^i».". 
ciiiu  (1  {'ov  tl'.e  jiinpoM'. 

Under  the  aitiiU-  Vi>i.:vivm  will   be  foui'.d   :.^^   a.  =   :: 
of  the  jJiincii^le  o[  whai  aie  terr.ud  // 7/w/'"v.  ,..;■  a.:.:.-- 
menhs  for  irii.eratin;:  luid  >n.-taininir  elect ro-eluni.  ...  .  j- 
rents.    If  ihc  wire  cor.neeled  with  the  7i::c  i!i:n'. ;.'  .     - 
Conqu>und  l.attei\  ha\L-  a  p'.ile  o."  surface-  uf  a!.\  ».  ■•  .:    ' 
inu'  .Mib.^taiue  attaclie*!  tv>  it,  moulded  into  ;i:fv  :  •.■::..    ' 
h;i\i'.iL:  any  dr>iu'n  o.'  pallein  cut  iip.\'i  it,  wliilJ  tl.r  .•..■: 
wire  terminate  in  a  copjA-r  j-!aie  of  cq;;al  sr.ilii.e  \  .:'.  '  . 
fvirna  ;•,  loth  beimr  j  lacLd  r.eiu'  arul  ]\:iallel  t;>  k.w'..  •.•'.   ■ 
hut  not  in  contact.  a:ul  l.-e  ininur-ivl  in  a  >;it;;r.t- v  .1  -   . :   '. 
of  .sulphi'.t*'  of  ci'j'jii'.-.  tlii.^  solution  will  i  ndt  .■u,^*  d* . 
sition.  and  tla-  ia«.lallic  cni'inr  wiVi  be  >!owl\-  a.J  v  ,  -.  ; 
lb  plaited  on  llie  }il;;ti',  anil  will  fiiiii  an   i\:u-:  i    ...;.^:- 
l)ait  ov  I' i^t  ui'  the  funn  or  ])attern.     It  i«%  li-o   i.'V.i.-*.    • 
o'.'^ained  of  cojni'.iLC  in  nutals  depo.-itcd    l\    ilicT-    .*■ 
aetion  any  fo.ni  or  j)atlern  whieh  is  made 'tlie  i:.  j  i'  •• 
»nfaceof  a  \oJtaic  ci.cuil  which  ctMi.^titLti-;  v.l.a*  •»^v  ':  ■. 
termed  v»i!t.i::raj»hy  :  and  it  j-.ow  rem-ii!i>  to  c  xp\i:n  !" :.-.:'. 
by  :.n  exampli-  the  m.ile  of  manipulation  to  |.i    i:i'.j  '.  y.  1 

Lit  tlie  objeef  to  be  coiieil  be  a  >niall  //  ..v-»-,  '{■/  i ." ..:     • 
.-ix  i;:elu5  by  four.  i\ecuteil  in  a  niatrrial  >'.u  h  ;**>  ::,...'    . 
i\o:y,  or  pla-tir  of  l-'a.i.s  which  will  ;i*!init  of  a  v.  .i\  ■:..■ 
biiui:  tji'Krn  f.-.'in  it  by  the  n.>i:id  ppu-v.-.M-.- :  ti*  \U*  !'...%*  . 
oriiriuah  if  of  the  la.^l-nained  mateiial.mu.s!  bv  u^.l  •  :\  ..  ' 
itN  s-.'.r;a<e,  to  j)re\«'nt  tlie  wax  adhering  to  it  ;  Im*  •'  • 
mn>t  be  al'owid  time  tho:oi!i:h.ly  to  ^oak  in'u>  thi-  :  '.y  ■ 
the  wax,  which  -hou'.il  be  of  tlu- V:;-,  -l  white  k:i:d,  i':i.--*  ^ 
pouHil  (tn.  well   nu-lted,  a:id  tile  ]ih\sU-r  >lio.."..i   ;  .    j 
M.iM'.iy  warnievl  to  ]«rr\i-:.t  Ilie  wax  bcir.ir  s.id.lc.'v  .  - 
by  ti\e  eontact  bffi»:e  thi.-  v.  !i<«li-  smia.o  i<.  ea\*:t.!'v  •     " 
when  ])irfectly  cold,  the  m.-::id  mav  be  di-tachK-d  ::..;:  '  . 
oriirinal  without  injury  to  either.    That  this  nionJii  ni..^  U' 
employed  ua  the  coii'ductinsr-platc  of  u  voltaic  eir^.:;?- 1-* 


rt  be  KnJrti'ii  ,-iniliirl 


fe»  ''rldinii  the 

"■■■.■  l.-Ul!iuinch 

I  llml  l,ii-ymri_i'l"i  .-^liilr- inimniw-it  in  ilic  lolirtJon 
B  oT  copper.  mu»l  be  pri-pitn»l:  it  b  lit-llir  If  the 
tad  pUto  ti(  -TurljcAl  in  the  vtMd ;  and  l\irtb«f, 
t  Diit  be  tnndi!  vX  any  roc-lnl :  f«rthenw(ira,  or  vtmA 
tl  cmnent  to  muke'il  WHlur-tialU.  mrr.  prefvTul)le. 
jtx  \AA\t  mtut  hnve  n  «iro  toidcfvJ  Id  ila  -.injivt 
Van  puipose  uf  ronnrclmg  it  with  that  ot  the 
Mill  ])t&te«  ol'  wlilcU  nyjoald  cuiu«i|ucntly  be  pro- 
lb  «>mt  an>  Ivimad  hindiitg-terfwt,*  to  allow  of 
BliMtida*  bcinK  mulo  and  bmVn  at  plewiire. 
inwuld  ntiul  alio  be  LiwiDuctttd  witli  the  line  elc- 
4lw  inUdn]'  tiy  lui  intermediate  wire,  anil  care 
liken  Uut  thii  wire  bo  in  prrtVct  contact  at  Ihe 
ijUUMi  with  Ibo  uonduclini;  lurliicc  on  the  wax 
ilnls  il  obviouiU-  ntiuf  not  he  nu  cnnncetvd  ai  tn 
^ i mrface  Of  dislftnirp  it:  the  plumbaKO nccoi4> 
I  be  aecwaulixted  round  Ihc  p&rt  wticre  Ihc  nire 
]  the  edgfi  of  the  mould,  and  ooiitinued  (u  the 
narrow  well-defined  baud, 
nkt  ftnd  the  plnle  brin^  ploeed  pamllt'l  and  very 
■wh  other,  tStce  to  liice,  but  not  io  contact,  Uicy 
i^laiiud  in  thnt  pmition  in  way  eonv^eal  miui- 
Mn  must  afrnin  \tv  taken  in  m  doinz  thnt  tliere 
iBCt  by  any  ooiiduclDr  matli;  between  Ihcm.  'ITie 
^Itiea  bnflll^  with  the  wttiroted  solution  orthe 
■€S  woiipeT  nod  the  wiit*  ci>nocct«rf  »iih  the 
Ic  pKeiM  me  aiul  ronn  of  wliiuh  are  immatitrial. 
B  nnut  now  be  lefV  undisturtieil  rrom  twenty-rour 
rix  hcitik,  at  {\w.  end  at  whieh  lime,  the  moulct. 
iBdied  Irom  ttii;  battery  and  withdrawn,  will  bt 
nA  over  with  pure  bri^'bt  mctaDio  (.-opper, 
,  .,M  <nit«r  nirfoce ;  but  viMssn  aepnnitcd  from  the 

rtdly  heotinjc.  it  will,  if  Ittc  operation  ha*  been 
mKut  a  perfect  copy  of  the  tta»-reUer,  crcry 
icn.lo  the  ino*t  dplicnisntarbinxii.will  befouuJ 
1  In  the  melnl  with  more  pcecition  and  delicacy 
1  have  been  prudueed  liy  a  eiut  mode  will)  the 
ft  (tale  of  fiisioQ.  Perhapi  few  fucts  eonneuted 
km  of  nK^ir»tion  of  homotteneo«»  matter  sire 
^^dair  tliui  the  one  uiuler  cooudurnlion.  and  few 
«elly  alTord  a  more  remarkable  inntonee  of  the 
tliTtubihty  of  matter.  The  inlinilo  i^nvlalions 
Aduced  on  n  Mlrered  turfocn  eoAkd  wilh  ^'nnour 
'Md  wied  on  Iiy  Usht,  in  the  proce«  ealled  the 
Ihm,  can  be  popiwl  with  tJio  oioit  perfect  accu- 
WlHRnq^T:  and  it  nii»t  be  rememlMred  that 
~  ttmi  aoleU'  depend  en  vorialiona  in  tlic  mole* 
mmmt  of  a  coatinif  of  Qiercurj[,  with  which 
'  M*  been  omali^nnnnted,  by  enposint;  it  to  the 
iltat  metal, too  thin  to  be  meosun'd,  nml  defying; 
>  powvr  to  detect, 
^  to  admit  of  the  ct>ppi?r  diiriD!;  ite  depoiilion 
ilttdr  10  AX  to  amime  a  tnnlboblft  or  Inir  nu- 
).  it  U  necev'iiry  lluit  the  eleetnrfylic  aelion  In; 
lid;  BecDrdtni^ly  the  bntlerythoiild  bo  wc«k  in 
in  tfiart,  every  pait  ufthc  i>rore«^  reqiiireji  |h« 
luloiu  oare  Bad  niuvly  to  eiumre  pi^rCeet  unc^EH. 
I  only  he  ne^iiired  by  praetiee.  Anioni;  other 
a  vrbieh  ahnnid  hti  mrntianed  is  that  of  not  re- 
la  eonnoctiotub  if  at  any  lime  durioii  titc  pr<u:e» 
I  be  bniken.  tu  allow  of  llie  pnH(reiii  of  the 
r  naeortainod;    for  if  Ihiidiould  be  done,  the 


la  and  ennotunt  lUpoidl  which  i*  ncecMory  to 
'Hy  in  tli«  melallie  depoail,  llie   liiniid 


\  in  Iha  nipiiel  oonUiuiug  lh«  n 


kgaktk*Mc«.l»«l 


I*  *ti*  <M  III*  flMBof  ibtlwIlRlttn 


'  .    Ubpfl 

.i.',-dlhe 

i>^-<dble 

V  i,l«;ing  a 

..,  -.     I  uu:  VE^U  uti..,-  ■  " 

ttiu  opi'.ration. 

The  modiflcationi.  in  the  modi'  uf  manijmUticn,  rvridered 
noceuary  hy  Ihr  nnliire  t>f  the  alt]!?!.!  In  f>e  coped,  are  loo 
uuoeruUM  to  be  even  alluded  to,  su,  nc!1  a^  the  ciaeiilbil 
variations  when  anollier  metal,  us  Hlvrr  or  cold,  i«  to  be 
dcpoNted ;  but  it  mu»,t  be  horu  ob-.ervi-it  lliat  ft  i*  only 
Ihow  roetul*  wlilch  arc  prtfei^tly  malleable  Ihal  can  bo 
emptuycd  in  tlie  proce^,  «uch  a«  silver,  g^nlil.  and  copper, 
ami  the  Iwrt  ftiraurpaaet  the  otlun  in  adnplaUua  to  tldk> 
piirpote. 

In  conelurlon  it  miut  be  menlioned  llmt  if  the  pracev 
of  VDlla^phy  were  ooly  capable  uf  oH'ordln^  aniuMiinmt 
in  eopyinj  meiklo,  cMt».  wals,  and  Eimilar  olijecU. 
&ttbon^ti  wdl  de*t>rvinfc  notice,  it  would  nut  lMr»  ibiiod  a 

Slace  in  this  work ;  but  already  there  are  fncinriea  ealiu 
Itkhvd  in  Uirmin][hnm  and  c^MwhcTO  where  Ihe  proeew 
'\»  employed,  economically,  tu  we  are  infonned  ( 1W3),  m 


been  alw  mont  «  ,      .,.,..___,_ 

of  valuable  and  expcDsivc  coppep-plales,  from  which  ropiee 
imprewiaiw  vaiy  he  taken  a»  Jrom  the  origimd  plate,  Atul 
not  di>lingiiietuible  from  them;  and  thu*  the  liixaiyof 
fltie  work"  of  art  in  broiii;ht  williiu  tile  allainmcnt  nf  larm 
niiniliert  fcinocrly  deb  aired  frem  ilby  the  co«t  of  clabotMe 
enBraviiii:a. 

A  Rioxt  ciiiioua  instance  of  the  exleoure  applieability 
of  the  art  of  volln^mptiy  i«  the  fact  of  calluti  bavinj;  been 
printed  by  raeana  ot  il.  Tlur  linen,  Kteeped  in  proper 
liquid!!,  itt  made  to  ■pUM  between  rullen,  one  of  which  ha* 
pflllemi)  tbrmed  in  it  of  diff«rent  nwtols  iiiaerted  into  ilj 
KulMtattee,  and  connected  with  tli«  xinc  iif  abellejy:  the 
otlier  roller  in  a  idiapte  tnelallie  oouduefor :  the  currant 
between  thwe  aorftces  piwluce*  dlttortnt  coloun  by  the 
difTcrence  in  their  action  on  the  common  llnid,  and  Uitu 
the  jKltler 


born  at  ChStenay,  near  Sf..?aiix,  on  llie  amiiorFeti- 
y,  lti04.  His  bapti*m  wim  cU-frned  to  (be  2!uJ  of 
Nuvember  in  the  tame  year,  on  Bi:eoant  nf  hi*  feeble 
healtli.  llisfulber  PraDvois  Arooet  wiw  Tr^xorier  de  In 
Chambro  dea'Compte*.  and  hi*  mother  Mareiierite  Oan- 
mort  belongoil  to  a  noble  family  of  Poilon.  Voltaire  ww> 
thejotuigerof  livo  wn«.  He  wae  educated  at  the  cdIWk 
of  1.01114  le  Oram!,  then  under  the  dirrcHoo  of  the  Jiwiifii, 
Hi*  ehuroctct'  miut  linve  already  developed  itarlC  ij*  Ihe 
glory  14  true  Ihal  Father  L^ay,  one  ot  hta  itulnulor^ 

frediclad  that  he  would  be  Ihe  Cor«^ha>ii»  of  deUm  in 
rnnco.  On  leaving  college  lie  wa»  introditcrd  by  lii> 
goiirolher,  tile  Abb£  Chllleimneur,  to  Niaim  de  I'EncIut, 
who  was  much  pleased  wilh  hi*  lively  manners,  and  be- 
queathed him  a  legacy  of  two  tlioiitoml  &am»  fur  the 
-iiirclioae  of  booki.  The  abbf  al do  introduced  him  tu  that 
irilliant  aoc.ioly  in  Parig,  consisting  of  the  Due  dti  Sally, 
the  urine?  of  Canti,  the  grand-prior  uf  VciulCroc,  Ihe  abM 
de  Chuitticu  and  others,  whuse  cvnvenatlun  conllniivd 
Ihe  ^oiith  in  thona  looxe  prineiplca  which  tie  hnii  airmly 
-Ribiliad.  ilut  he  wnK  not  entirely  cntrroMed  by  the 
ileiwiirv*  of  rari« ;  Ite  had  already  ghetchea  bin  tni|[edy  uf 
(Silipe.'  and  in  171;!  he  waaan  iinsncceHful  candiiWu 
tot  a  poetical  priie  whieb  wua  awarded  by  tlie  FrencI' 
Aeadeiny.  lii  luder  to  detaeh  Iiim  from  itic  lodety  uf 
Paria,  hia  blbernent  Voltaire,  in  1713.  with  the  inaniuMiK' 
Chfiteftiincuf,  who  wui;  amboiMulnr  in  IloUnnd.  Here  lis 
fell  in  luvv  vrilli  a  daiiylitiir  of  Miidanie  Dunover.  an  in- 
triguing woman,  who  had  left  Fiance  fur  Ilulliitid  tu 
onciipe  IVom  her  hu«bnj|d.  and  had  eoibraced  the  Pk^ 
lesliiot  religion.  It  u  nut  okarl/  itatcd  why  the  motlior 
diMpjinived  Oftho  mutual  aObction  of  her  danjthler  auil 
VollKjFe,  but  ihe-  compluined  Io  the  unboiaiador,  and 
printed  the  correspomleace  of  tlie  Iwg  lovcra.  ^'oltain- 
wai  wot  back  to  I'Van^e,  "ml  with  difficulty  rrconcilvd  tu 
hia  rathvr,  who  coiuplained  of  Uie  lihertmiim  of  liii  youn^iH 
ion  tM  mucti  ns  otttie  JwiMmut  upitiioae  of  the  ddef. 
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Voltaire  was  now  placed  with  a  procurcur,  hut  the 
practice  of  the  law  was  intolerable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes 
and  temperament,  and  he  soon  left  it.  A  friend  of  tlie 
family,  M.  de  Caumartin,  obtained  his  father's  consent  to 
take  Voltaire  with  him  to  Saint-An^e.  Here  he  met  with 
the  father  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  who  had  been  familiar 
with  the  court  of  Henri  IV.  and  the  distinpiii>hed  persons 
of  that  king's  reig^i.  Voltaire  was  deli2:hted  with  his  anec- 
dotes and  conversation,  out  of  which  prew  the  idea  of 
the  *Henriade/  He  returned  to  Paris  with  his  project 
of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  next  step  was  into  the  Bastille. 
Ix)uis  XIV.  had  just  died,  and  his  memory  was  attacked 
by  numerous  satirical  verses.  Voltaire,  who  wiu  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  well  enough  known  to  be 
{(uspected  as  the  author  of  some  of  these  vei-ses,  and  with- 
out further  evidence  he  was  imprisoned.  In  his  confine- 
ment he  sketched  liis  poem  of  the  *IIenriacle,'  under  the 
title  of  *  La  Ligue,'  and  completed  his  traefedy  of  *  CEdipe.' 
He  was  soon  released  by  tlie  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  satisfied  of  his  mnocence.  It  is  said  that  about 
tliis  time  he  took  the  name  of  Voltaire.  The  tragedy 
of  *(Edipe' was  played  in  171S,  and  was  successful,  but 
the  author  was  first  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  the 
actors  to  insert  a  frigid  love  episode  in  tlie  *CEdipe,' in 
compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  In  this,  his 
earliest  work  that  is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  Voltaire 
commenced  that  war  against  the  priesthood  which  he 
maintained  with  unabatinij  persevemnce  to  his  dying  day. 
The  two  following  verses  have  been  quoted  as  the  mani- 
festation of  that  hostility  to  the  ministei-s  of  religion  wliich 
became  his  ruling  passion  :  — 

•  N«i  prt'tn'B  lie  sont  pn>»  re  qu'un  vain  iiouple  penxe ; 
Notre  cretluliU*  fait  tuuti*  leiir  science.' 

In  1721  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Rupelmonde 
to  Holland,  and  on  the  way  visited  Joan  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
who  was  then  at  Brussels'  Voltaire  took  the  opinion  of 
Rousseau  on  his  poem  of  tlie  *  Ligue,'  and  read  to  him  the 

•  Epttre  d  Uranie.'  Rousseau  repaid  the  compliment  by 
reciting  his  *  Ode  to  Posterity,'  which  Voltaire  told  him 
would  never  reach  its  address.  Tliis  storj*  may  not  be  tnie, 
but  it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  Voltaire.  They  parted 
bitter  enemies;  and  from  that  time  Voltaire  was  the  object 
of  Rousseau's  implacable  hatred. 

In  1724  the  play  of  *  Mariamne '  appeared,  and  shortly 
after  the  *  Henriade,'  under  the  title  of  *  La  Ligue,'  but 
without  the  author's  consent.  The  poem  had  been  read 
by  Voltaire  to  his  friends,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  criticism,  and  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  Abb^  Desfontaines,  and 
printed  with  some  additional  verses.  The  author  however 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  print  it  hiniM'If.  for  there 
■were  various  passages  which  gave  oft'ence  to  the  priest- 
hood. This  IS  the  statement  in  the  *  Biogmphie  Uni- 
>erselle,'  but  it   is  said   in  Marmonters  prel'iue  to  the 

*  Henriade,'  that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
J^ndon  in  172:5,  and  that  as  Voltaire  could  not  see  it 
tlirough  the  press,  it  is  full  of  blunders  and  transpositions, 
and  also  contains  considerable  blanks  'lacunes  .  It  is  not 
suggested  that  this  edition  was  surreptitious,  though  it 
mav  have  been. 

A  personal  adventure,  the  particulars  of  which  are  un- 
important in  a  ireneral  sketch  like  this,  led  to  a  cpiarrel 
•with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  shortly  allcr  to  a 
second  visit  to  the  Bastille,  where  Voltaire  was  confined 
some  months.  On  being  released,  he  was  ordered  to 
Jeave  the  country,  and  he  came  to  Enirland,  wliere  he 
found  a  state  of  opinion  more  consfenial  to  his  own  than 
in  France.  Th«  writings  of  WooUton,  Tiiidal,  ('ollins,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  were  then  in  vogue;  freethink- 
ing  opinions  were  genenUly  ditfused  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had 
inven  an  impulse  to  men's  minds  in  Fingland,  which 
placed  this  countr/  at  that  time  in  a  }ii<rher  position  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Kurope  than  she  has  ever  occupied 
since.  Voltaire  had  suffered  injustice  in  France  from  the 
arbitrar}'  exercise  of  power ;  and  he  had  a  foretaste  of 
'what  he  might  expect  from  the  intolerance  of  the  church. 
In  England  he  saw  a  country  in  which  personal  lil)erty 
ivas  secure,  and  in  wliich  the  priesthood  had  lost  the  power 
of  persecution.  His  residence  in  Kiiirland,  and  the  society 
^hich  he  saw,  exercised  a  strong  iiitluence  on  him,  but  it 
was  the  religious  rather  than  the  political  freedom  of 
England  which  ii#  admired.    His  notion  of  liberty  was 


the  libertv  of  writing  against  priests  and  reliirion.  Ir. 
P^lngland  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  *■  Brutus,*  and  in  iTJU 
according  to  MarmontePs  preface,  appeared  the  ii»: 
edition  of  the  *  Henriade,'  wliich  the  author  hiin«.i 
superintended.  It  was  printed  at  Ix)iidon,  with  a  deihra- 
tion  in  Knirlis1i,by  the  author,  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  «ue 
ofGeortre  II.  The  edition  bears  the  date  172K  and  taj", 
172G,  which  is  a  manifest  mistake  of  Marniontvl.  Tbr 
work  was  publishiHi  by  subscription,  and  produced  th? 
author  a  considerable  sum  of  mone^'.  In  England  also  he 
sketched  the  *  Lettres  Philobophiques/  called  alao  \he 
'  lA'ttres  sur  les  Anglais,'  which  appeared  some  time  aflrr. 
His  residence  in  England  was  about  three  years. 

Voltaire  retunied  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  livrd  a 
quiet  life,  dividing  his  time  between  literar}*  IaiK>ur  knd 
commercial  speculations,  which  turned  out  pnrfital.je. 
He  also  irained  some  money  in  a  lottery.  In  17^th«< 
celebrated  actress  Adrienne  lA>cou\reur  died,  and  ibe 
usual  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  her  because  »he 
was  an  actress.  Voltaire  wrote  some  versea(  on  the  made 
in  which  she  was  buried,  full  of  indignant  invective,  arjd 
immediately  withdrew  to  Rouen,  pretending  that  he  «as 
going  to  England,  in  order  to  avoid  a  third  vi»it  to  L^e 
Bastille,  which  he  apprehended.  At  Rouen  lie  printed  'ui% 
*  History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,'  fur  whic-h  lie  v.U 
collected  materials  during  his  residence  in  England:  fcrii 
also  his  *  I-.ettres  Philosophifjues.*  The  publication  of  :::r 
Lettres  raised  a  fresh  storm,  the  violence  of  wliich  setju 
to  have  been  quite  disproportionate  to  the  occaMon :  ihr» 
are  not  the  works  of  Voltaire  which  even  his  enemi-.'i 
could  most  complain  of.  Voltaire  gut  out  of  the  wai  ic 
order  to  avoid  a  fresh  exile,  which  was  denounced  aca^hat 
him.  His  friends  however  convinced  those  in  autiwnty 
that  the  publication  of  the  Lettres  was  owing  to  :Lt 
treacheiy  of  a  binder,  and  Voltaire  obtained  ))emli^^iollta 
return  to  Paris.  But  the  *  Epitre  a  L'ranie,'  which  ha^ 
been  long  in  MS.,  was  now  printed,  and  the  auihurmu 
threatened  with  a  fresh  prosecution,  which  he  avoided  I* 
disingenuously  disavowing  it,  and  attributinc^  the  work  is 
the  Abbe  de  C'haulieu,  who  had  been  dead  for  bome  tim^. 
To  escape  all  further  trouble,  VoHaire  determined  to  rrtire 
for  a  time  from  Paris.  His  own  successful  speculatioci 
and  what  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  brutlier,  j 
had  given  him  a  handsome  foilune.  He  had  also  funci  J  ' 
a  connection  with  Madame  du  Chastelet,  the  wife  ol  \U 
Manpiis  du  Chastelet,  a  woman,  thougli  fond  uf  pleasure, 
possessins:  acquirements  which  are  very  unusual  in  hrr 
own  sex,  and  not  common  in  the  other.  rt.'iiASTELii.l 
Her  studies  were  gcometiTand  metaphysics,  but  bhe  coc'J 
reli>h  poetr)'  and  polite  literature.  She  retired  with  Vol- 
taire to  Cirev,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine. 
where  they  fed  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  intemiptiJ 
and  varied  by  an  occasional  (juarrel.  At  Cirey  Vo;tai« 
wrote  several'of  his  plays.  *  Alzire,'  *  >faliomet,*  •  M.TOpt.' 
and  others  ;  and  he  collected  materials  for  the  *  Eas&i  i'J 
les  McEurs  et  TRsprit  des  Nations,'  which,  with  all  ib 
defects,  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Here  alao  he  finiilicti 
his  »  Puccllc,'  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  hefcr*. 
Several  fragments  of  it  huil  been  circulated  before  hi:  lii\ 
Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  173(5.  during  his  residence  at  Cirej*, 
that  a  correspondence  commenced  between  Prince  Frt- 
derick,  the  son  of  Frederick  William,  king  of  Pni^ia,  ami 
Voltaire  ;  it  began  by  Frederick  writing  to  him  to  expre^ 
his  admiration,  and  to  soHcit  the  favour  of  Voltaire's  lite- 
rary counsel.  A'olt aire's  residence  at  Cirey  was  not  unin- 
termpted.  He  visited  Paris,  and  also  on  several  occasiorj 
lell  France,  but  Ms  movements  are  not  easily  traced. 
Voltaire  was  at  Brussels  with  Madame  du  ChaLtelet.  in 
1740,  when  Frederick  AVilliam  died,  and  he  soon  reveivoi 
an  invitation  from  his  successor  Frederick  to  vi!*it  his. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  king  of  Prussia  and  Xoltair* 
took  place  at  a  small  chriteau  near  Cleves,  and  isdescriUd 
by  Voltaire  in  his  amusing  Memoires.  When  Frederick  wsi 
nrince-royal,  he  had  written  a  treatise  entitled  •  AnL- 
Machiavel,*  which  he  sent  to  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at 
Brussels,  to  correct  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had  gi\e3 
it  to  a  Dutch  bookseller,  but  on  the  accession  of  Frede;ic». 
seeing  what  his  political  schemes  were,  and  antici]idtir.^. 
as  he  says,  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  he  suggested  to  h'» 
majesty  that  this  was  not  precisely  the  time  for  the  •  Ai;-;- 
Machiavel '  to  appear,  and  he  obtained  the  king's  pem.i?- 
siott  to  «top  tii«  publication,  lor  which  purpo««  Ue  vwud 
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III.  But  the  bookseller's  demands  were  high ;  aud  <lie  ble.  Tlie  hbtoiy  of  hU  i-csidonce  in  Prufiiiiii  is  bi-iefly 
i\!ho  did  not  like  iwiiing  with  his  money,  and  was  at  sketched  in  Voh'airu's  '  Mcuioirc*.'  Voltaire  nt  la.-t  not 
lot  sony  to  sec  his  work  printed,  i)ri-rvrix>d  having  it    away,  'with  a  pruniisc,'  as  he  says, 'to  return,  and  tho 


hed  I'or  nothing  to  paying  anything  in  order  to 
he  publication.  This  is  Voltaire'^i  account  ol*  the 
ction.  While  Voltaire  was  in  Holland  the  emperor 
»  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations . 
i  CMiipaigns.  Voltaire  visited  him  at  Berlin,  but  on 
rick*s  setting  out  for  Silesia,  he  returned  to  Brussels. 

Bruiisels  he  went  to  Lille,  where  his  tragedy  of 
omet'  was  acted  (1741),  but  though  he  had  at  first 
ed  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  de  Flcury  to  have 
d  at  Paris,  the  representation  was  prevented  by  the 
les  of  some  zealots,  who  iiaw  or  affected  to  see  in  it 
iligioiis  tendency.  *  Mahomet '  was  nut  acted  at  Paris 
51. 

the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleur}',  in  1743,  Voltaire 
•1  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Academic  Fran(;aise.  The 
Louis  XV.,  his  mistress  the  duchess  of  Chuteauroux, 
e  public  were  in  his  favour ;  but  Maurepas,  the  secre- 
if  state,  was  ojuioscd  to  him,  and  successfully  in- 
1  with  Boyer,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mirepoix*,  to  ex- 
Voltaire  from  the  Acadcmie.  Boyer  represented  to 
ng  that  it  would  be  a  scandal  for  such  a  profane  man 
Itaire  to  succeed  acardinal ;  and  tlie  king  yielded 
representations. 

:his  crisis  France  was  threatened  both  by  Austria  and 
nd,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  secure  the  alliance 

king  of  Prussia.    Tlie  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the 


firm  reaolutiun  never  to  see  him  ai^ain  :*  his  residence  in 
Pnissia  was  throe  yeai-s.  On  his  return,  an  odd  adventure 
befel  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  anvsted  by  a  poi'son 
named  Freytug,  the  re.<^ident  of  the  king  of  Pru^^sia  at 
Frankfort,  who  demanded  of  liim,  in  his  barbarous  Fi-ench, 
*roeuva*  de  poiishie'  of  the  king  his  master.  A  few 
copies  of  this  precious  volume  of  Frederick's  poetry  had 
been  printed  privately  and  distributed  by  the  king  amons: 
his  favourites :  Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one.  Tiie 
poetry  had  been  lefl  behind  at  Leipzig,  and  Voltaii-e  was 
obliged  to  wait  at  Frankfurt  till  it  canie,  when  it  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  resident.  Frederick  probably  feared 
that  Voltaire  would  make  some  use  of  the  book  of 
poetry'  to  his  pn*judice,  as  it  cuntained  many  satirical  re- 
flections on  crowned  heiids  and  other  ])erson.s.  Even  after 
the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voltaire  and  his  niece  Madame 
Denis,  who  had  joined  him  at  FrankfOiL  were  detained  by 
Fre\iag  on  some  misemhle  ]iretexts,  and  kept  inisoner  in 
an  liotel  for  twelve  days.  He  w:is  robbed  of  part  of  his 
property,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  de- 
tention. At  last  orders  came  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaire 
and  his  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Mayence.  It  was  nut  long  alter  this  adventure  of  Frank- 
fort, while  the  memory  of  the  treatment  which  he  hud  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  fresh,  that  Voltaire 
wrote  those '  Momoires'  which  are  disgraceful  to  himself,  and 
ite  mistress  conceived  the  design  of  sending  Vol-  j  affix  infamy  on  the  name  of  Frederick.  Itissjiidthathekent 
0  him,  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  j  the  manuscript  by  him,  but  that  two  copies  were  made  wit  n- 
n,  Voltaire  made  his  quarrel  with  Boyer  a  pretext  :  out  his  knowledge,  a  statement  which  is  not  very  credible. 
iving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  scheme,  Upon  his  subseiiuent  retoiuiliation  with  the  kinc:,  it  is 
'*  *  11  .'      :  1     ,      .1  ..      .  ■      ^^^^  ^j^^^  jj^^  burnt  the  manuscript;  but  one  uf  the  two 

copies,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  was  printed  among 
his  posthumous  works. 
After  a  shoil  time  Voltaire  fixed  himself  at  Culniar  for 


ohaire,  who  was  well  furnished  with  money  for  his 
y,  set  out  for  Berlin  by  way  of  Holland.  He  wa;i 
eceived  by  Frederick,  wlio  was  then  living  at  Potrr- 
hc  kind  of  life  whicli  he  continued  ever  alter  his 


ion  to  the  throne,  and  which  Voltaire  has  depicted  ;  a  few  months  i,17."Vl),  while  Madame  Donis  was  at  Paris 
nitably  in  his  Meinoires.     ILs  mission  was  to  sound  j  for  the  purjjose  of  a.scerlaining  if  he  could  salVly  return 

ick  as  to  his  views,  and  he  .succeeded  in  drawing  from  .  there.  A  new  trouble  now  befel  him.  A  Dutch  book- 
favourable  declaration.  Voltaire  n^turned  to  Paris,  !  seller,  who  had  obtaintd  in  some  way,  but  it  is  not  said 
;  executed  his  comniisbion  better  tlian  most  diplo-  how,  an  uniinislied  MS.  of  the  *  Esrsai  sur  les  Munirs  et 
s.  as  the  e\ent  sliowcd:  in  the  following  spring  I'Esprit  des  Nations,'  published  it  under  the  title  c>f 
;ick  made  a  new  treaty  with  Louis  and  advanced  'Abrege  d'Histoire  Universelie,  par  M.  de  Voltaire.'  Some 
nhemia  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  parts  which  had  been  purposely  suppressed  by  tlie  Dutch 
ans  were  engaged  in  Alsace.  But  \oltaire  wius  left  publisher  made  the  work  appear  an  attack  on  crowned 
it  his  rewaid.     The  mistress  was  vexed  that  all  Vol-    heads  and  priests.     Voltaire  tjot  the   genuine  MS.  from 

letters  fro»»  Berlin  liad  passed  through  the  hands  of  Paris,  and  showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  MSS.,  for- 
iie  du  Chastelct,  instead  of  her  own  :  she  revenged  |  mally  drawn  up  by  a  notary,  that  the  ptissair^s  had  been 
f  by  causing  the  ilisinis^fal  of  M.  Amelot,  the  minis-  suppressed  with  a  malignant  design  to  injuu*  liini.  This 
'  foreign  affairs,  from  whom  VoUaire  had  received  his  j  story  is  in  many  ri'sperts  very  improbable  :  \'ultaiic  had 
L'tions,  and  Voltaire's  hopes  weie  thus  disappointed,      never  had  any  senipUs  about  publishi'ii?  his  works  under 

mistress  hei-seU  was  soon  dismissed;  and  on  her  Jissuincd  iM.nes,  or  denying  thu  authoi-ship  of  anything 
,  which  followed  shortly  alter,  it  \mis  necessary  for  when  it  suited  his  purpose;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
to  have  a  new  favourite;  and  Mademoiselle  Poi'=soii,  ;  how  his  manuscript  should  get  abroad  without  his  con- 
[uently  known  as  ^Madaine  de  Pomi)adour,  filled  the  sent,  or  that  the  real  maniLscrii.t  should  have  beeii^  lelt  at 
t  place.  Voltaire  was  already  accjuainted  with  her,  Paris  and  that  he  shouUl  be  able  to  recover  it.  The  dilfi- 
ui   he   says,  was  in  her  confidence.     Through   her    cuUy  is  hardly  diminished  if  we  assume  that  Voltaire  ii:ul 


ide3,'  says  Voltaire,  -that  to  make  the  smallest  fur-  spendina:  a  lew  vvars  m  the-  territory  of  Lausar.ne  and  in 
it  was  better  to  sav  four  words  to  the  mistress  of  a  that  of  Ck-neva,  he  bouu'ht  an  estate  at  Tourney  and  another 
ban  to  write  a  hundred  volumes.*  1  at  Fernev,  both  in  the  l*ays  de  (iex,  and  he  iinally  settled 

ing  their  residence  at  Cirey,  Vollaiiw  and  Madame 
astelet  oecasionallv  visited  king  Stanislaus  at  his  little 
of  Luneville,  which  Voltaire  has  sketched  in  his  usual 


'  way.  Madame  du  Chastelet  died  in  tlu;  palace  of 
laus  (August,  174U:,  a  few  davs  alUr  having  been 
lit  to  bed.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paiis,  and  resumed  his 
■y  labours.  King  Fredeiick,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
e  him  to  visit  Prussia  during  tiic  lifetime  of  Madame 
litdtelet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  alter  some 
.tiou  Voltaire  went  to  him  in  IToO.  He  had  apait- 
i  assigned  to  him  at  Potsdam,  a  pension  (;f  2U,1HK) 
\,  a  ctiamberlain's  irold  kev,  and  a  cross  oi'  merit, 
ulies  Were  to  corn'cl  his  mujcsty's  writings,  which  was 
r  an  irksome  occunat  ion.  The  prt»resfsionH  of  Fretleriek 
not  sincere  ;  and  Vullaire  could  not  always  prevent 
ssions  escaping  him  which  were  reported  to  the  kinir, 
vere  ur  from  conij/Iimentary.    To  correct  Frede:ick's 


at  Fernc),  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  liislile  in 
as  much  traufjuiliity  as  his  character  woiild  allow.  He  re- 
built the  house,  laid  out  gardens  kept  a  good  table,  and 
had  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  pads  of  Kiirope.  His 
passion  for  the  static  was  unabated.  He  had  a  small 
theatre,  in  which  he  sometimes  acted  himselt",  and  occa- 
sionally procured  the  services  of  the  fiist  actors  of  the  djiv. 
He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  iieighbourhoiKl.  A  httle 
town  grew  up  around  him  out  of  a  miserable  \illage  ;  new 
houses  were  built  at  his  own  cost ;  and  he  eniourageil 
and  produced  a  bodv  of  skilful  artisans  who  became  ce- 
lebrated through  all  Kuroi>e.  He  even  rebuilt  the 
church  at  his  own  expense.  But  his  hasty  proceeclinjrs  in 
this  matter  brouirht  him  into  difficulties.  He  Ir.ul  ne- 
i^lectetl  certain  neco.ssary  forms  in  his  demolition  of  the  old 
church,  and  had  orclered  a  laiice  wooden  ciuciiix.  whii-li 
stood  in  front  of  the  porch,  to  be  thrown  down.     He  even 

I  ia  tUe   v;U\\\v:V\  'iv':'     "^ 


;h  veiscs   without   iaui-hing   at   them  was  iinpossi- I  went  to  far  as  to  preach  a  SLiniou  ia  tUe^ ;A>\\\vA\  v. -.<.\\\^\. 
P.  C,  No.  1071. 
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Ihel't.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese- 
of  these  inegularities,  and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  (juiet  mat- 
tei-s,  went  throuj^h  the  ceremony  of  taking  tlie  communion 
in  the  church  of  Femey ;  an  act  of  undoubted  hypocrisy, 
which  however  was  not  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
guilty.  In  the  following  year,  1769,  the  bishop  of  Annecy 
bad  forbidden  all  priests  to  confess  him,  give  him  absolu- 
tion, or  allow  him  to  take  the  communion.  Upon  this 
Voltaire  took  to  his  bed,  pretended  he  was  dying,  and 
compelled  a  Capuchin  to  administer  to  him  all  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  a  true  believer  could 
claim.  The  whole  farce  was  certified  on  the  spot  by  a 
notary.  The  philosophers  of  Paris,  whose  anti-religious 
opinions  went  beyond  those  of  Voltaire,  looked  on  him 
with  contempt,  and  all  pious  Christians  were  shocked  by 
the  hypocritical  impiety  of  an  old  man  who  was  now  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age. 

During  his  long  residence  at  Femey,  Voltaire's  literary 
activity  was  untiring.  His  rancour  against  priests  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  now  grown  inveterate ;  and  in  the 
retirement  of  nis  old  age  he  poured  forth  an  unceasing  tor- 
rent of  ridicule,  invective,  and  ribaldry  against  all  that 
believers  in  revelation  hold  most  sacred,  and  which  those 
wlio  refuse  their  belief  generally  treat  with  decent  respect. 
His  woiks  appeared  under  various  names,  and  he  never 
scmpled  to  disavow  them  when  he  found  it  convenient, 
though  such  disavowals  must  have  been  useless,  inasmuch 
as  nobody  can  mistake  the  authorship  of  an^ihing  that 
Voltaire  has  written.  The  poem  of  the  *  Pucelle,'  which 
he  had  commenced  about  1730,  added  to  the  number  of 
his  enemies.  Its  indecency  and  the  ridicule  of  sacred 
things  shocked  all  sober  people  ;  but  it  was  the  satirical 
allusions  to  living  persons  that  raised  up  the  most  active 
enmity  against  the  author.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  lie 
says,  that  he  never  intended  to  print  it  in  its  original  form ; 
but  it  was  well  known  to  his  friends,  who  had  copies  of 
some  cantos,  and  parts  of  it  had  been  recited  in  various 
companies.  About  1755  it  appeared  in  print  at  Frankfort, 
though  with  the  title  of  Louvain,  and  Voltaire  disavowed 
it.  As  usual,  it  had  been  printed  from  a  copy  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  author  or  his  friends  {Avert is&enient 
des  edi tears  de  l* edition  de  Kehl\  a  misfortune  to  which 
the  works  of  Voltaire  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  ex- 
posed ;  it  is  also  said  that  it  contained  verses  which  Vol- 
taire had  not  written,  and,  what  is  more  probable,  *  other 
verses  which  he  could  not  allow  to  stand,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  these  verses  alluded  were  changed.* 
Several  other  editions  appeared  without  Voltaire's  consent ; 
one  at  London  in  1757,  and  another  at  Paris  in  1759.  It 
wiis  not  till  1762  that  Voltaire j)ublishcd  an  edition  of  the 

*  Pucelle,*  which  was  very  different  from  all  the  others, 
and  purged  of  much  that  was  offensive  :  it  was  reprinted 
in  1774,  with  some  alterations  and  considerable  additions, 
and  this  is  the  text  of  the  ^  Pucelle '  which  now  appears  in 
the  best  editions. 

His  literary  quarrels  and  his  extensive  correspondence 
also  furnished  the  old  age  of  Voltaire  with  constant  em- 
ployment. He  had  created  a  host  of  enemies,  and  he  had 
to  defend  himself  against  their  incessant  attacks.  He 
poured  upon  them  invective  and  ridicule,  without  measure 
and  without  shame.  He  had  generously  offered  Rousseau 
an  asylum  in  his  house,  while  he  was  persecuted  for  his 

*  Emile.'  Rousseau  refused  the  offer  with  liis  usual 
brutality,  and  Voltaire  repaid  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
His  correspondence  during  his  residence  at  Ferney  forms 
a  valuable  part  of  his  works.  He  contributed  some 
liteiary  articles  to  the  *  Encyclopedie,'  which  was  then 
publishing  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  D'Alembert 
and  Diderot.  His  correspondence  with  D'Alembert  on 
the  *  EncyclopiHlie '  is  exceedingly  interesting;  it  assists 
us  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Franco  at  that 
time,  in  which  a  so-called  philosophic  party,  inconsiderable 
in  numbers,  was  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  ignorant 
bigots  and  hypocritical  libertines.  There  was  enough  of 
superstition  and  intolerance  to  excite  the  contempt  and 
rouse  the  indignation  of  ail  retiectini;  men,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  cliaracter  of  Voltaire  it  should  never  be  for^ 
gotten  what  the  state  of  society  then  was.  He  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  old  pupil  Frederick,  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.  though  he  forgot  to  burn  the 
unfortunate  '  Memoires.'  He  also  corresponded  with  the 
empress  Catherine  II.  of  Ru»sia,  whose  letters  to  Voltaire 

ve  some  of  the  moai  agreeable  ia  the  whole  collection. 


But  he  had  other  occupations  in  hi«  retirement,  mbuk 
show  us  another  and  more  pleasing  side  of  his  character. 
He  heard  that  a  grand- niece  of  the  dramatist  Coraolk 
was  in  distress.  She  was  invited  to  Femejr,  where  tb 
received  a  good,  and  it  is  said  *  even  a  Christian  educa- 
tion,* though  the  exact  meaning  of  this  expression  may  be 
doubtful.  To  render  her  in  some  measure  independeot  of 
him,  Voltaire  undertook  an  edition  of  her  ancestoi's  pbn 
with  notes ;  and  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  were  stcb 
to  her  for  her  marriage  portion.  The  affair  <tf  Caui  it 
well  known.  This  unfortunate  old  man,  who  wm  i 
Calvinist,  was  convicted  at  TctiJouse  (1762)  of  murdeni^ 
his  son,  and  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  «a- 
bracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  lather  was  bnAa 
on  the  wheel,  and  the  family  came  to  Geneva  for  rcfufc 
Voltaire  received  them  kindlv.  He  made  himself  sc- 
quainted  with  the  facts  of  this  horrible  case,  and  wai  oofi- 
vinced  that  Calas  was  innocent.  He  resolved  that  jastm 
should  be  done  to  the  unfortunate  family,  and  he  ntttt 
rested  till  he  had  accomplished  this.  His  personal  ex- 
ertions, his  purse,  and  his  pen  were  employed  in  a  caw 
which  was  worthy  of  his  best  |X)wer8.  If  his  hatred  U 
fanaticism  stimulated  his  exertions,  it  must  be  allovel 
that  his  generous  feelinip  also  were  abundantly  ptoved. 
Tlie  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  was  annuUri. 
and  the  due  de  Choiseul,  who  was  then  in  power,  madi 
amends  to  the  family  of  Calas,  so  far  as  reparation  oouL! 
be  made,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  the  wrongs  dnt 
to  them  by  an  ignorant  and  bigotea  tribunal. 

Voltaire  was  now  eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  mete. 
Madame  Denis,  who  was  weary  of  her  long  retirement  &: 
Ferney,  persuaded  him  to  visit  Paris.  He  arrived  there  or 
the  10th  of  February,  1778,  and  was  received  i*ith  enthu- 
siasm  by  all  ranks,  except  by  the  court  and  the  clergy.  A 
succession  of  visitors  crowded  his  apartments,  aiul  Se  va 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement.  A  violent  hcoor- 
rhage  came  on  and  threatened  his  life,  and  he  sought  s  r^ 
conciliation  with  the  church  :  he  said  he  did  not  with  b 
body  to  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial,  llie  AbU 
Gautliier  obtained  from  him  a  declaration  that  he  waaA 
die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked  ptrdfli 
of  God  and  the  church  for  his  sins.  His  disorder  abated 
and  he  transferred  his  thoughts  from  the  church  to  tbr 
theatre,  where  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  since  fci 
arrival  at  Paris.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  k 
was  present  at  a  sitting  of  tlie  Acad6mie,  he  attended  bt 
sixth  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  *•  Irene.'  Betwcs 
the  two  pieces  his  bust  was  placed  on  the  stage  nc 
crowned  by  all  the  actors.  Prom  the  theatre  he  vsi  «• 
comnanied  to  his  hotel  by  crowds,  who  cheered  ha 
loudly,  and  called  out  the  titles  of  his  principal  woiiL 
among  which  the  *  Pucelle '  was  not  forgotten.  Turaiac 
to  them,  he  said,  *  You  will  stifle  me  with  roses.'  He  mi 
detained  at  Paris  longer  than  he  intended,  chiefly  ovia^ 
to  the  management  of  his  niece,  who  could  not  bear  to  n- 
tuni  to  the  solitude  of  Ferney ;  but  the  delay  was  fsti:. 
Voltaire*s  feeble  frame  was  exhausted  by  this  rovnd  of 
excitement ;  and  his  literary  labours,  which  he  still  roe- 
tinued,  and  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  brought  oo  i 
strangury,  to  which  he  had  been  subject.  Seeing  thtf 
his  strength  was  failing,  the  Abb£  Mienot,  his  nepbe*. 
brought  to  him  the  cur6  of  St.  Sulmce  and  the  Abbe 
Gauthier.  The  details  of  his  death-bed  are  contradictorr 
ke  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  only  to  have  wiibc^ 
to  die  quietly.  The  Abb<^  Gauthier  signed  a  paper,  i: 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  sent  for  at  the  requeSI  of 
Voltaire,  but  found  him  too  flur  gone  to  be  confessed.  Ei 
died  on  tlie  30th  May,  1778.  The  cui^  of  St.  Sulpice 
officially  refused  to  inter  the  bod^  of  Voltaire,  but  at  tbf 
same  time  he  renounced  all  his  nghts  in  the  matter.  Ik 
body  was  taken  by  night  to  the  abbey  of  ScelH^res,  whici 
Mignot  had  in  conimendam,  where  it  was  buried*  on  Utt 
production  of  the  renunciation  of  the  curS  of  St.  Solpier. 
the  certificate  of  the  Abb£  Gauthier,  and  a  profesaoo  tif 
*  faith  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,'  made  by  Vdiase 
about  ax  weeks  before  his  death.  The  bishop  of  T^ti 
Joseph  de  Barral,  hearing  that  it  was  intended  to  bun 
Voltaire  in  the  abbey  of  Scelli^res,  issued  an  order,  dsici 
the  2nd  June,  177H,  to  the  prior,  by  which  he  forbade  \kt 
interment.  The  order  came  too  late,  for  (he  ftineral  wm 
over ;  but  the  prior  lost  his  place.  The  letter  of  the  anor. 
in  reply  to  the  bishop,  states  all  the  circumstances  ci  tk 
iUneralt  and  th«  grounds  on  which  ha  imnittrtd  tbt  bo4 
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led  to  Cfaristiaa  bnrial.  The  bones  of  Voltaire  re- 
Led  undisturbed  till  the  Revolution,  when  they  were 
S^ht  back  to  Parii  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon, 
le  works  of  Voltaire  are  thua  arranged  in  the  edition 
«auien,  Paris,  1820,  70  volumes,  8vo.,  of  which,  the 
rolume  consists  of  a  copious  index.  '  Vie  de  Voltaire 
le  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  M6moires,'  &c.,  vol.  i. ; 
itre/  vols,  ii.-ix.,  containinjE^  his  tragedies  and  co- 
es;  *Discoura  sur  la  TragiMie/  addressed  to  Lord 
igbroke ;  the  translation  of  Shakspere's  *  Julius 
up/  &c.  ;  '  La  Henriade,'  vol.  x.,  with  the  prefaces  of 
ang  of  Pnissia  and  Marmontel :  *  Pucelle/  vol.  xi. ; 
«es,'  vols.  xii.-xiv..  containiiii?  h\H  odes  and  his 
ellaneous  poems,  which  are  very  numerous ;  *  Essais 
is  Moeun/  vols.  xv,-xviii. ;  *  Sidcle  dc  Louis  XIV.' 
xix.  XX. ;  'Si^cle  de  Louis  XV.'  vol.  xxi. ;  *  Histoire 
/harles  XIL,*  vol.  xxii. ;  ^  Histoire  de  Russie,*  vol. 
. ;  '  Annales  de  TEmpire,'  vol.  xxiv. ;  *  Histoire  du 
.^ment,'  vol.  xxv. ;  *  Melanges  Historiques,*  vols. 
.,  xxvii. ;  *  Politiques  et  legislation/  vols,  xxviii. 
,  of  which  the  latter  contains  a  full  account  of  the 

*  of  Galas;  *  Physique/ vol.  xxx.,  which  contains  his 
ical  writings,  which  were  composed  during  his  in- 
;y  with  Madame  du  Chastelet.  Among  these  is  his 
n^s  de  la  Philosophic  de  Newton,'  dedicated  to 
ime  du  Chastelet.  At  the  time  when  this  work  was 
m  almost  all  the  French  philosophers  were  Cartesians ; 
)ertuis  and  Clairaut,  both  of  whom  were  then-  very 
?,  were  exceptions ;  '  Pliilosophie/  vols,  xxxi.-xxxiv., 
ining  his  metaphysical  wrilmgs ;  *  La  Bible  expli- 

*  &c.  His  attacks  on  Christianity  are  not  expressed 
decency,  and  he  is  guilty  of  gross  penersion  of  facts, 
idgment  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  others  is 
it  exact  nor  profound.  He  calls  Spinosa  an  atheist, 
1  he  was  not.    Voltaire,  though  a  deist,  professed  a 

horror  of  atheism  ;  and  in  reading  all  his  philo- 
cal  and  anti-religious  works,  it  is  necessarv  to  bear 
1  mind.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  Iiim  with 
rofessed  atheists  of  his  day,  whom  he  hated,  or  at 
affected  to  hate,  and  who  viewed  his  deism  with 
mpt.  'Dialogues,'  vol.  xxxv.;  *  DiclAonnaire  Phi- 
[lique,'  vols,  xxxvi.-xlii.,  a  work  which  shows  his 
sive  and  discursive  reading,  his  fertility  of  invention, 
is  inveterate  prejudices ;  '  Romans'  xliii.  xliv.,  which 
kmong  his  most  amusing  works,  though  in  manv 
;t8  far  fi-om  being  unexceptionable ;  *  Faccties,'  vol. 
containing,  among  other  thin^rs,  *  Les  Questions  sur 
iracles,'  in  letten*.  the  first  of  which  a ppi*ared  in  1705, 
Iter  the  essay  of  Ilume.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
bjectiuns  of  Voltaire,  which  are  in  substance  that 
fovems  by  unchangeable  laws,  and  that  we  cannot 
«e  that  he  permits  any  deviations  from  them.  (This 
rt  is  discussed  in  the  article  Miracles.)  *  iM/^langes 
tires,'  vols,  xlvi.,  xlvii ;  *  Conimenlaires  surCorneille,' 

xlviii.,  xlix. ;  *  Correspoiidance  avoc  le  Roi  de 
?,*  vols,  l.-lii. ;  the  iirel  letter  is  IVom  the  Prince- 
,  dated  Berlin.  8th  Aiiffiist,  173G ;  the  last  in  this 
tion  is  from  Voltaire,  dated  Paris,  1st  of  April,  177H, 

two  months  be  to  re  his  death.  '  Correspondance 
'Imperatrice  de  Russie  Catherine  II.,'  vol.  liii. ;  Cor- 
idance  avec  D'Alembevt,'  vols,  liv,  Iv. :  these  three 
les  are  perhaps  the  most  amusins:  part  of  his  cor- 
idence.  *  Correspondance  (i^nftrale,"  vols.  Ki.-lxix. ; 
ining  letters  to  and  from  a  great  number  of  persons 
k  and  literary  distinction. 

estimate  the  character  of  Voltaire  correctly,  and  his 
nee  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  would  fumisli  ma- 
ifora  large  volume.  He  bis  been  the  subject  oi 
t  unqualified  panegyric  and  of  un([ualified  abuse, 
e%deser\'e8  neither.  Education,  temperament,  and 
nstances  placed  him  in  opposition  to  established 
itions :  his  labours  were  directed  to  destrov,  not 
>rm  or  rebuild.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  the 
s  and  absunl  parts  of  existing  institutions;  but 
uld  not  appreciate  the  value  of  that  which  had 
tested  by  experience.  He  had  no  veneration  lor 
ity.  His  habit  of  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of 
<  became  so  strong  as  to  cloac  his  eyes  to  palpable 
.  He  was  the  great  Coryphapus  of  deism,  and  ho 
?d  the  prophecy  of  his  preceptor.  It  is  not  tnie, 
las  been  sometimes  said,  (hat  his  object  was  solely  to 
ut  superstition  and  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
[i.    His  panegyrist  Condorcet  distinctly  states  that 


his  avowed  object  was  to  destroy  Chiistianity,  and  hu 
sceptical  writings  render  such  avowal  unnecessaiy :  this  is 
their  manifest  design.  He  had  no  deep  convictions,  ex- 
cept we  allow  to  be  such  his  belief  that  a  man  could  not 
perpetrate  the  crime  that  Calas  was  charged  with,  and  a 
vague  indefinite  notion  that  human  nature  was  better  than 
priests  and  bigots  supposed  it  to  be.  He  had  not  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  character  that  belong  to  tnily  great 
minds,  and  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  friendship  or 
of  strong  attachment,  though  some  instances  are  alleged 
in  which  he  retained  lus  friendships  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  moral  character  partook  of  the  vices  of  the  age  to  which 
he  belonged  ;  his  intellectual  was  al)ove  it.  The  faults  of 
his  charai'ter  pervade  his  writings.  As  a  poet,  he  fails  to 
move  the  pasbiuus  strongly,  nor  does  he  touch  the  more 
delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  His  dramatic  writings 
are  defective  as  dramas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard 
of  excellence.  He  had  studietl  Shakspere,  and  he  allowed 
him  some  meiit,  but  he  preferred  Corneille  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  undoubted  chai-act eristics  of  Sliakspere's  great 
dramatic  art  appeared  to  the  poet  of  the  ajje  of  Louis  XV. 
merely  the  traits  of  a  barbaric  age.  Yet  his  dramatic  con- 
ception is  often  just  and  vigorous;  many  of  his  scenes 
have  great  ailistic  merit,  and  he  abounds  in  lofty  truths 
and  generous  sentiments.  But  an  affectation  of  philosophy 
is  the  fault  of  all  his  wi-itings ;  he  would  always  be  incul- 
cating what  he  considered  to  be  great  truths,  and  thus  v.  o 
have  Voltaire  always  befoi-e  us.  It  is  an  esbcutial  of  dra- 
matic art  that  the  author  shall  never  appear;  but  in  all 
his  writings  Voltaire  is  always  apparent. 

The  *  Henriaile '  of  Voltaire  is  s.till  the  only  French  epic. 
The  subject  is  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  was  comuienccd 
by  Henri  III.,  and  Henri  of  Navaire,  afterwards  Henri  IV., 
who  finally  entered  the  city,  llie  action  is  confined  to 
Paris  and  the  field  of  Ivry/which  decided  the  fortunes  of 
Henri  IV.  It  has  accordnisxly  an  historical  basis,  and  the 
main  events  are  made  conformable  to  historic  truth ;  its 
poetic  part  consists  of  fictions  intended  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  action,  and  of  allegories,  which  lu-e  feebie 
aids,  such  as  the  journey  of  Discord  to  Rome,  and  the 
Temple  of  Love.  Its  machinery'  is  neither  oris^inal  nor 
gi-and,  and  it  is  deficient  in  striking  events.  It  contains  a 
love  episode,  the  amours  of  Henri  and  La  belle  Gabrii-lle, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  a  separate  poem  for  any 
connection  it  has  with  the  main  subject.  The  '  Henritule' 
has  been  variously  judged  even  by  French  critics,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  pronounced  on  the  whole  an  unfavour- 
able opinion.  The  author  worked  much  and  long  upon  it ; 
for  he  had  the  ambition  of  raising  a  monument  which 
should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  ei)ic  poems  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  To  deny  it  all  merit  would  be  absurd  ;  it  contains 
many  fine  and,  vigorous  pa,>saG:es,  hut  of  all  the  longer 
works  of  Voltaire  it  is  perhaps  that  which,  to  a  foreigner 
at  lea.»*t,  is  the  most  tedious,  except  the  *Gui"rre  Civile  de 
Geneve,'  the  dullest  of  all  his  productions. 

Ilis*Puceile  d'OrK'uns'  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Tlie  subject,  if  one  can  describe  surh  a  subject  in  a  few 
words,  is  Jeanne  d* Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  j)oem 
commences  with  the  loves  of  king  Charles  \  II.  and  Agnes 
Sorel,  and  the  sieixe  of  Orieans  by  the  Knirlish.  Jeanne  is 
ai'med  by  St.  Dionysiiis,  and  iroes  to  King  (^IkuU-s  at 
Tours.  The  poem  concludes,  after  many  ad\entures,  with 
the  triumph  of  Charles.  Voltaire  aimed  to  rival  Ariosto, 
but  it  is  univei-sally  atrreed  that  he  has  not  appioached 
him.  Kven  in  its  present  form  the  'Pucelle  i.^  one  of  liie 
mo.st  licentious  poems  of  modem  times,  for  the  corrections 
of  the  author  print-ipJilly  related  to  the  stilirical  allusions. 
All  things  serious  and  sacred  are  treated  with  ridicule. 
The  poet  riots  in  his  licence,  and  soems  to  exult  in  his  i-on- 
temj)t  of  decencies  and  religion.  Proprieties  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance — atl  are  disregarded  ;  the  Pucelle '  is 
the  reflection  of  Voltaire  in  his  most  lively  auu  most  ex- 
travagant mood.  The  poem  has  great  merits  in  detail ; 
the  versification  is  easy,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  aic 
beautiful :  the  exordiums  of  each  canto  are  justly  admired. 
But  the  *  Pucelle'  has  fixed  a  stain  on  the  moral  chamder 
of  Voltaire,  for  which  all  its  biMiuties  cannot  atone. 

Tlie  fertility  and  facility  of  Voltaire  were  miequalled. 
His  great  and  discursive  reading  supplied  him  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  matter,  which  he  moulded  into  every 
variety  of  form.  His  satire  and  his  saix'asm,  and  his  sneer, 
were  always  ready  and  always  effective.  lie  aeldom  rises 
to  eloquence,  because  he  is  not  imx>assioned  and  sincere. 
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But  he  never  sinlts  into  triviality ;  he  is  never  tiresome ; 
he  is  always  lively  and  amusing.  Clearness  and  precision 
characterize  all  his  writinijs.  When  he  is  superficial, 
which  is  often  the  case,  it  is  rather  for  want  of  taking 
pains  to  examine  his  suhjectwith  sufficient  care,  than  from 
want  of  power  to  comprehend  it.  We  must  except  the 
cases  where  his  passions  were  concerned,  and  where  preju- 
dices had  become  inveterate.  Passion  filled  him  with 
malice  and  bitterness,  and  prejudice  made  him  blind. 
His  historical  writings  and  essays  have  great  merit.  He 
sketched  with  rapidity  and  force :  he  selected  what  was 
pertinent  and  characteristic  ;  he  omitted  what  was  trivial 
and  useless.  He  set  the  example  of  a  better  handling  of 
the  materials  of  history:  he  was  judiciously  sceptical, 
though  sometimes,  from  deficient  knowledge  and  prejudice, 
unwisely  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact  knowledj^e  of 
antiquity,  or  even  of  the  middle  ages ;  yet  his  criticism 
sometimes  sheds  a  ray  of  light  where  the  dullness  of  mere 
learning  has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  His  writings  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  amendment  of  the  penal  Jaw  of 
France,  and  to  the  destruction  of  many  absurd  pre- 
judices. That  they  tended  to  destroy  also  many  of 
those  notions  on  which  society  reposes  for  its  safety, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  prodigious  activity 
and  unwearied  industry  of  Voltaire,  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  literary  success,  and  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
ercised on  his  own  generation  and  that  which  imme- 
diately followed,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous personages  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  has 
still  many  readers,  and  probably  will  always  have  some. 
His  best  writings  please  by  the  mere  charm  of  form,  inde- 
pendent of  the  matter,  and  they  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  which  genius  alone  can  give.  The  influence  of 
his  opinions  is  probably  not  great  at  present.  He  is  not 
the  writer  for  all  ages :  he  belonged  to  his  own  age,  and 
that  is  passed. 

( Vie  de  Voltaire^  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet ;  Mi- 
moires  pour  servir  a  la  Vie  de  M.  de  Voltaire^  Merits  par 
lui-mfime  ;  Eloge  de  Voltaire^  par  M.  de  la  Harpe ;  Bio- 
graphie  Universeile,  art.  *  Voltaire ;'  (Euvres  Completes 
de  Voltaire,  Paris,  1820,  70  vols.  8vo.) 

VOLTAISM.  The  leading  facts  and  principles  of  electri- 
cal science  have  been  given  in  the  several  articles  Elkc- 
TRicrrv;  Electro-chemistry;  Galvanism;  Magnetism; 
&c. ;  but  so  rapid  is  our  progress  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  present  title  has  been  retained  to  allow 
this  subject  being  further  elucidated :  for  this  purpose  the 
general  phenomena  of  Voltaic  or  electro-chemical  action 
will  be  recapitulated. 

If  two  flat  pieces  or  plates,  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of 
copper  or  platinum,  be  immersed,  without  touching  each 
other,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  chemical  action,  as  it  is 
termed,  will  take  place  between  the  zinc  and  fluid ;  the 
water  of  the  latter  undergoing  decomposition,  its  oxygen 
unites  with  the  metal  to  form  a  protoxide,  while  the  equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  is  set  free,  but  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  in  small  bubbles,  which  gradually  coalescing 
into  larger,  detach  themselves  and  rise  to  the  surface  from 
their  specific  levity ;  the  protoxide  combines  with  an  equi- 
valent of  acid,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  which,  being  conse- 
quently removed,  allows  of  renewed  and  continuous  action 
on  the  metal.  In  time  however  the  fluid  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  then  thrown 
down  tmdissolved,  and  is  also  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  acting  mechanically  to  prevent  that  intimate 
contact  between  the  pure  metal  and  the  water  which  is 
essential  to  chemical  action  ;  this  obstmction  is  also  in  some 
measure  occas-ioned  from  the  beginning  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  bul)bles  of  hydrogen,  and  conseciuently  that  action 
is  gradually  retarded  and  finally  ceases.  During  this  time 
the  copper  or  platinum  plate  is  perfectly  inactive,  neither 
of  these  metals  being  affected  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  more 
properly,  owing  to  the  affinity,  as  it  may  at  present  be  still 
called,  between  those  metals  and  oxygenj  being  weaker  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  hydrogen  and  that  element. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  if  a  perfect  communication 
be  made  between  the  two  metals,  by  causing  a  wire  sol- 
dered to  the  one,  to  touch  that  connected  with  the  other, 
a  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  phenomenon,  the 
chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  fluid  becomes  more 
enenretic,  but  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  liberated  at 
the  surface  of  that  metal,  appears  solely  at  that  of  the 
other,  although  not  the  slighteftt  effeot  ii  produced  on  the 


copper  or  platinum  itself;  while  the  connecting  wire*  will 
be  found  to  exhibit,  by  their  increased  temiierature  tiA 
their  magnetic  state,  the  usual  indications  of^  what  is 
termed,  an  electric^  current  -jMrnnf  along  them,  and.  u 
is  well  known,  an  electric  spark  is  visible  at  the  imlanl  of 
separating  the  wires,  provided  the  plates  be  sufficient!]^  hn^. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  aD  chemical  is  con- 
nected with  electrical  action,  and  that  they  bear  a  dinrt 
relation  to  each  other,  that  is,  a  certain  constant  quantity 
of  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  each  equi- 
valent of  any  compound,  though  that  quantity  varies  lur 
diflferent  bodies;  but  it  is  not  clearly  known  whether  the 
electricity  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  tshemical  actkm. 
they  being  perfectly  contemporaneous  and  co-existent  to  all 
our  means  of  observation.  It  follovfs  therefore  that  tbe 
quantity  of  electricity  varies  with  the  extent  of  luilacci 
between  which  the  action  takes  place,  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  of  those  surfaces ;  but  with  the  same  two  melalt 
and  fluid  this  quantity  depends  solely  on  the  extent  of 
surface,  that  is,  on  the  size  of  the  zinc-plate. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Darnell  that  under  these 
circumstances  our  power  of  collecting  or  retaining  tlie  el«- 
tricity  evolved  from  any  given  surface  of  metal,  depeodi 
on  the  extent  of  that  of  the  other,  or  conducting  metiL 
for  in  the  arrangements  under  consideration  the  copper  c: 
platinum  plate  simply  acts  in  this  capacity,  and  that  tha 
second  plate  cannot  oe  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  fonsf  *. 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  evolved  electricity,  whirl, 
if  It  do  not  meet  with  a  good  conductor  in  iU  imxGe- 
diate  proximity,  passes  off  to  some  other.*  The  form  cf 
our  arrangements  puts  a  limit  to  this  inequality  in  the 
extent  of  surfaces  of  the  generating  and  conductin; 
metals,  but  a  more  important  principle  still  further  coc- 
tracts  this  limit,  which  must  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

All  electrical  action  is  most  easily  and  consistently  ex- 
plained as  the  effects  of  induction  [Polarity],  or  of  is 
action  exerted  by  matter,  itself  in  a  polar  state,  produricf 
polarity  in  surrounding  matter ;  what  is  commonly  called 
an  electrical  current  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  momeott- 
neous  destruction  and  reproduction  of  polar  forces,  adiac 
along  a  chain  of  particles  sufficiently  approximated  L 
admit  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  in  that  line  exceedin; 
that  produced  on  contiguous  particles  in  other  and  laten: 
directions.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  the  particles  of  the  fluii 
form  a  part  of  the  chain  through  wnich  the  inductios, 
originated  by  the  zinc  on  the  fluid,  is  propagated,  the  che- 
mical decomposition  is  connected  with  or  occasioned  h 
this  polarity,  the  hydrogen  of  one  particle  of  water  ouittic; 
its  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  that  of  tne  con- 
tiguous particle,  and  so  on  throughout  till  the  hydrogen  e: 
the  particles  in  contact  with  the  conducting  plate,  lia^irr 
no  oxygen  wherewith  to  combine,  is  liberated  at  that  sur- 
face m  its  gaseous  state ;  the  metallic  part  of  the  cirroi: 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  except  at  the  surfare  :'■ 
contact  with  the  fluid,  where  the  polar  forces  prodav 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  consequent  decompositioa  c: 
that  fluid. 

If  this  chain  of  polarized  particles  be  broken,  and  the 
interposed  matter  be  a  nonconductor,  the  current  is  >'> 
once  arrested,  and  the  chemical  action  between  the  her 
and  the  fluid  nearly  ceases ;  but  even  a  diminution  in  the 
conducting  power  of  any  part  of  the  circuit  occaiiott  t 
diminution  or  retardation  of  that  action.  The  fluid  of  xtn 
arransrement  is  an  imperfect  conductor,  compared  vtithibA 
metallic  part,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  metaJs  t< 
increased,  the  increase  of  the  intervening  portion  oi  im- 
perfect conducting  matter  maj^  occasion  a  cessation  of  ihr 
action,  and  always  diminishes  it  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tha: 
distance.  Hence  the  necessity  in  all  forms  of  coitaic  Au.- 
terics  for  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  qipmtitj  k. 
fluid  between  the  metallic  elements:  consequently  thr 
magnitude  of  the  negatiire  or  conducting  plate  cannot  U 
indeflnitelv  increased,  if  by  so  doing  it  becomes  neces^. 
owin^  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  arrangement,  to  incrvaat 
the  distance  between  the  two  plates. 

Although  we  are  warrantedTm  inferring  by  ana]oir>  ti;^' 
there  may  be  other  chemical  sources  of  electro-polnr  in- 
duction than  oxidation  of  a  metal,  yet  at  present  we  ?:' 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  that  can  at  all  he  compairj 
with  it  in-  energy ;  and,  of  all  combinations  by  which  \h=- 


*  If  a  large  ckctrical  machine  were  jpronded  wiUi  a  aniaU  coi^urt  s,  «^.* 
miKht  become  charged  liy  half  a  Inm  of  tha  handle*  and  murt  dlv^a"^  nm'i 
lattraUy  to  the  oearctt  eoadoelon  bHatn  h  oonld  tmitkn  %  fttih  chatfr. 
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oxidation  may  be  produced,  the  most  efficient  is  that  of  a 
metal  and  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  the  acid  of  which 
has  a  j^eater  affinity'  for  the  former  metal  tlian  it  has  for 
that^vith  which  it  is  combined.  If  therefore  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  be  used,  instead  of  the  simple  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  arranj^ement,  it  becomes  far  more 
powerflil ;  but  this  substitution  necessitates  a  precaution  to 
prevent  the  deposition  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  metallic  copper  liberated  by  the  decomposition, 
which  deposition  would  otherwise  almost  instantly  take 
place,  and  thus,  by  causing  both  surfaces  to  consist  of  the 
same  metal,  polar  currents  would  be  produced  in  opposite 
directions,  which  would  neutralize  each  other's  action. 

Tlie  precaution  alluded  to  consists  in  interposinj?  be- 
tween tne  decomposing^  plate  and  the  metallic  solution  a 
substance  which,  while  it  admits  of  the  passasje  of  the 
current,  and  even  that  of  the  pure  fluid  under  the  influence 
of  that  current  [Endosmosk],  mechanically  inten-epts  the 
solid  copper;  the  arranijement  of  the  *  constant  batter}',' 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Daniell,  consists  of  a  small  rod  of  amals^amated 
zinc,  that  is,  of  zinc  the  surface  of  which  is  coated  over 
with  mercurj',  placed  in  a  membranous  has:,  or  in  a  porous 
earthenware* cylinder,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this 
cj'linder  or  baijj  being  again  placed  in  a  copper  one  filled 
vith  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  this  ex- 
ternal copper  vessel  constitutes  the  conducting  plate,  and 
has  the  connecting  wire  soldered  to  it,  while  the  other 
wire  is  attached  in  any  convenient  mode  to  the  zinc  rod. 
It  must  be  observed  tliat  the  membrane  or  porous  cylituler 
must  be  perfectly  continuous :  the  least  fissure  would  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  de>troy 
the  effect. 

As  long  as  the  two  wires  do  not  touch,  this  battery  is 
nearly  quiescent,  except  the  slight  local  action  wliich 
takes  place  between  the  zinc  and  its  surrounding  fluid  ;* 
but  when  the  circuit  is  completed  by  making  the  ends  of 
the  wires  touch,  the  action  becomes  energetic,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  the  reduced 
metal  being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  vessel ; 
it  is  consequently  necessarv  to  keep  up  the  supply  by 
adding  from  time  to  time  solid  sulphate  to  the  solution,  so 
as  to  keep  it  alwap  saturated ;  for  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  without  con- 
finuous  chemical  decomposition  and  reconiposition,  no 
current  or  circle  of  electro-polar  forces  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Let  the  ends  of  the  two  wires,  not  in  contact,  be 
plunged  into  a  liquid  compound,  such  as  sul])hate  of  cop- 
per in  solution,  for  example,  which,  being  an  imperfect 
conductor,  is  capable  of  decomposition  ;  decomposition  of 
it  will  accordingly  take  place,  and  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  fluid  of  the  battery ;  that 
is,  tlie  copper  of  the  solution  will  be  determined  to  or 
precipitated  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  plate, 
ivhile  the  other  wire  will  be  dissolved,  uniting  with  the 
free  acid  to  produce  a  sulphate.  It  may  be  askt'd  how- 
it  happens  that  the  copper  wire  is  dissolvccl  while  the  plate 
cf  that  metal  in  the  battery  is  not  acted  on,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  hydrogen  which  was  liberated  in  a  free  state, 
when  dilute  acid  alone  was  employed.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  an  attentive  considemtion  of 
the  constant  direction  of  thecunent.  jukI  the  consecjuences 
of  its  possi!!^  through  the  two  portions  of  fluids  in  op- 
posite directions  as  regards  them.  At  the  zinc  plate  the 
action  is  the  same  as  before,  but  by  virtue  of  tlie  current- 
affinity  the  copper  is  determined  to  the  conducting  plate 
insteacl  of  the  iivdroiren,  which  plate  therefore  remains 
unacted  on  ;  in  tlie  other  portion  of  fluid  the  wire  con- 
nected iKith  the  copper  plate  becomes  the  analogue  of  the 
zinc,  and  the  water  undersfoing  decomposition  at  its  sur- 
fnce,  the  oxyjren  unites  with  the  copper  of  the  wire  to 
fcrm  a  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  free  sulphuric 
arid,  while  the  copper  of  the  sulphate  is  again  determined 
in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  preference  to  the  hydro- 
gen, to  the  surface  of  the  other  wire. 

*  The  nlijectnf  AniHlifninsitia!;  tlio  xinc  rutl  it  to  iirevmt  tliU  local  action, 
wl»icb  .iri*««  frnm  the  ini'vi!:ilile  want  of  jit-rri-t-t  h<ini(>;{i>Du!ty  in  xkKi  me'.il ; 
nnv  ihpili:<liti'jit  dinVTfiicc  ill  two  iMjrtioTis  of  which  will  nuif^r  Uirm  to  act  m 
f«.>ii:ir  nnii  nt^RatiTi:  eU'mcnti  of  a  smull  circuit,  aaU  >  u'rcnt  numbfr  of  th«*be 
c-i>i9X«  ihat  :iGtion  «u  thr  i-iuc  which  lakos  place  b«'f..re  the  jprc.it  or  princi|».il 
C.r-.-  It  is  mnnU'tril ;  Ihi*  iH'rfn-t  oitiiluctin*:  jwwrr  of  iht-  nuirnry  Jipp-nni  lo 
ilr>lnjy  or  nciitraliie  Ihcj*  |uuU:il  cnrroiit*,  u*  that  of  the  Urtffry  itwlr  would 
Ik  rii^tr  >yeil  if  the  two  plat<«  were  oonui'cUNl  within  th«  (liiid  hy  a  perfwi  con- 
•1  clt  *,  ib-itcad  of  huTing  an  inii>crfvct  one  inlcToscd  U-twri-n  them. 


This  example  explains  why,  during  electrolytic  decom- 
position, the  elements  of  a  compound  are  determined  in 
definite  directions  to  one  or  other  pole  of  the  battery :  and 
hence  the  classiflcation  of  those  elements  into  electro-po- 
sitive, or  electro-negative,  or  into  Cathions  and  Anions,  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Professor  Kara- 
d  ay.     [  Elbctro-ch  kmistry  .  ] 

When  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  are  single, 
or  when  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  plates  only,  the  current, 
however  abundant  as  regards  what  may  be  called  quantity ^ 
is  deficient  in  tensiouj  or  in  that  quality  whidi  pre-emi- 
nently characterizes  electricity  of  firiction :  an  increase  of 
tension,  as  well  as  of  quantity,  is  otitained  by  combining 
two  or  more  single  batteries,"  the  copper  element  of  the 
one  being  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  next  by  a  perfect 
conductor,  and  so  on  in  continued  succession.  In  con- 
structing such  compound  arrangements,  or  batteries,  it 
must  not  be  inferrcci  that  the  quantity  and  tension  depend 
simply  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  plates  taken 
collectively,  and  on  their  number:  it  has  been  proved  by 
Professoi-s  Daniell,  Faraday,  and  others,  that  the  maximum 
eflect  is  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  surface  and  a 
given  number  of  combinations,  when  all  the  plates  are 
exactly  equal ;  and  that  if  one  pair  of  the  series  is  much 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  rest,  there  will  be  no  additional 
power  £:aiued  in  the  first  case,  and  a  considerable  loss  in 
the  pecond  nearly  enual  to  what  would  have  been  produced 
if  all  the  plates  had  been  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  smaller. 

The  term  tonfiinn^  as  applied  to  the  property  imparted 
to  the  voltaic  current  by  compound  combinations,  is,  per- 
haps nn  injudicious  one  ;  ssince  it  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
resemblance  to  the  quality  of  frictional  electricity  alluded 
to,  which,  as  will  be  presently  stated,  is  not  precisely  the 
ca.se,  but  that  a  very  decided  modification  of  the  active 
qualities  of  the  current  is  produced  by  these  combinations 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  a  fluid  elec- 
trolyte into  its  constituent  elements  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  single  pair  of  plates,  however  extensive  their  surface ; 
while  this  decomposition  becomes  energetic  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  four  or  five  small  batteries  the  total  surface 
of  the  plates  of  which  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  single 
one. 

The  most  energefic  form  of  small  constant  battery  is  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  elements  of  which  are  amal- 
gamated zinc  and  sheet  platinum,  the  latter  being  im'mersed 
in  conccntmted  nitrous  acid,  while  the  zinc  element  is 
plunged  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  isolated  by  porous 
chambers.  The  platinum  is  not  acted  on,  and  consequently 
the  i)lates  are  lasting,  although  costly  at  first.  The  zinc  is 
of  course  rapidly  destroyed,  as  it  must  be  in  all  energetic 
arrangements,  for  rea.«?ons  before  given. 

In  constnictinir  the  science  of  electricity,  the  mind  has, 
as  in  other  sciences,  proceeded  from  iirsi  observed  facts  to 
simple  generalizations,  or  t/t^nrt/,  which  have  again  sen'cd 
as  guides  to  new  observations  and  more  comprehensive  ge- 
neralization:*. Small  as  the  progress  yet  made,  and  slight 
as  our  knowledge  is,  when  compared  with  what  remains  to 
he  acquired,  we  are  wan'anted  in  concluding,  from  th(» 
steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy 
which  has  long  characterized  our  investiijatiuns,  tiiat  the 
present  tbvnrff  of  this  science  will  be  an  admitted  one, 
divested  as  it  is,  and  ouirht  to  be,  of  any  attempt  to  explain 
ultimate  causes,  and  limited  to  comprising  in  genei-al 
expressions  tlie  combined  resvilts  of  past  observations,  to  be 
tested  by  its  accordance  wilh  new  ones  as  they  occur. 
What  electricity  is,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  unknown  agent  which  is  the  cause  of  elec- 
trical action  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  this  term, 
we  are  utterly,  and  probably  ever  shall  be,  ijrnoiant  ;  but 
this  agent  ap]>ears  to  be  as  inseparable  from  maltcr  jl**  jrra- 
vitation,  and  polarity  appears  to  be  the  conseciuence  of  ils 
presence  in  an  active  state.  It  can  be  elicited,  or  brought 
into  this  active  state,  by  different  causes  and  what  is  re- 
markable, it  presents  some  striking  modifications  in  its* 
sensible  properties,  according  to  the  cause  which  has  im- 
mediately called  it  into  acticm  ;  it  was  these  modifications 
which  prevented  its  recognition  uheu  first  obtaineil  hy 
chemical  action,  or  by  other  than  niechanicHl  ruean«».  and 
caused  it  to  be  denoui'inateil  galvanism,  or  voltaism,  atid 
yet  longer  concealed  the  cons' ant  connexion,  if  not  ivlen- 
tity.  between  it  and  masrnetism. 

That  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  modified  modes  of 
action  is  identical,  we  arc  warranted  in  inferring  fi-om  the 
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identi^  ^  the  phenomena  which  they  ull  produce,  and 
from  the  interchangeable  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that 
exists  between  these  various  sources  of  electrical  excita- 
tion ;  thus  we  infer  that  the  unknown  agent  alluded  to  is 
the  cause  of  electricity,  voltaism,  magnetism,  and  heat, 
for  each  of  these  may  be  produced,  and  each  in  its  turn  is 
capable  of  producing  the  others.  Friction  is  the  source  of 
an  electrical  action  which  produces  light,  heat,  chemical 
action,  and  nxagnetism,  but  chemical  action  is  the  most 
abundant  soiu^e  of  this  aj^nt,  and  all  these  phenomena  are 
produced  more  freely  by  it  than  by  the  others ;  neverthe- 
less the  presence,  even  in  the  least  appreciable  degree,  of 
any  oi>e  of  them,  warrants  us  in  adimttin^  the  identity  of 
the  cause.  Magnetism  is  always  co-existent  with  the 
agent  alluded  to,  out  under  certain  conditions  of  direction 
of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  polarities.  Whether  that 
agent  be  elicited  by  meclmnical  or  chemical  action,  or  by 
ciianges  of  temperature  indifferent  metals  [Tmermo-Elsc- 
Taicrrv],  and  conversely  by  employing  magnetism  as  the 
immediate  exciting  cause,  chemiciu  action,  heat,  light,  and 
magnetism  itself  may  be    produced.    [Magnkto-Elec- 

TWCITY.] 

The  most  remarkable  and  obvious  of  the  modifications 
which  have  been  above  alluded  to  are  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  terms  electricity  of  tension,  and  current- 
electricity,  the  former  characterising  frictional  or  me- 
chanical, the  latter  chemico-,  thermo-,  and  magneto-elec- 
tricity ;  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  these  terms  are 
only  expressive  of  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  a 
common  property.  The  spontaneous  disruptive  dbcharge 
which  takes  place  through  very  imperfect  conducting 
media,  such  as  dry  gases,  fram  a  body  supercharged  with 
frictional  electricity,  has  never  yet  been  produced  by  the 
most  redundant  quantity  of  chemico-electricity.  Contact 
must  be  made  by  some  good  conductor  before  the  current 
can  pass;  although  the  current  will  continue  for  a  short 
time  after  that  contact  is  again  broken,  but  only  through 
a  small  intervening  space,  never  exceeding  an  inch  or  two, 
between  the  anode  and  cathode,  the  continuity  of  the  cur- 
rent under  these  circumstance  being  inilicated  by  the 
intense  arc  of  flame  between  the  points  terminating  the 
connecting  wires  of  an  extensive  compound  battery  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  thermo-  or  magneto-electiicity  it  is  only  at 
the  instant  of  breaking  the  contact  that  the  spark  appears, 
indicating  the  momentary  transit  through  an  unappreci- 
able  distance  of  the  current,  which  is  instantly  arrested 
when  that  distance  becomes  sensible :  yet  that  the  elec- 
tricity from  these  three  sources  possesses  some  tension  has 
been  proved  by  the  charge  imparted  to  a  I^yden  jar  from 
a  voltaic  battery,  and  by  other  indications  of  the  presence 
of  that  quality  in  feeble  degrees,  both  in  thermo-  and  mag- 
neto-electrical currents,  as  for  example  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  the  anode  and 
cathode  are  very  near  to  eacn  other. 

That  power  to  which  the  name  of  induction  is  given,  and 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  more  comprehensive 
agency  termed  polarity,  is  another  and  universal  charac- 
teristic of  electrical  action.  The  inductive  power  of  fric- 
tional electricity  and  of  magnetism  were  the  earliest  ob- 
serMHl  facts  in  the  science,  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  the  same  power  has  been  shown  to  accompany  the 
other  sources  of  excitation,  owing  to  the  low  degree  in 
which  they  possess  it  when  compared  with  the  former :  but 
now  by  means  of  the  multiplier  or  coil,  the  inductive  power 
of  the  current  from  a  single  pair  of  plates  may  be  made 
manifest,  especially  by  the  physiological  action  called  the 
electrical  shock,  which  thus  modified  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from^  that  obtained  from  a  charged  Leyden 
jar. 

In  conclusion  we  must  briefly  notice  another  source  of 
electricity,  namely  i^itality ;  are  we  yet  warranted  in  as- 
signing this  as  another  effect  of  the  same  agent  ?  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  ;  all  we  as  yet  know  is,  that  animal 
electricity  as  exerted  at  volition  by  the  Gymnotus,  Torpedo, 
and  perhaps  other  animals,  is  capable  of  producing  induc- 
tion, and  tnerefore  attraction,  heat,  light,  chemical  action, 
and  magnetism,  and  the  physiological  action  on  living 
bodies,  identically  ia.the  same  manner  as  the  electricity 
from  inorganic  sources. 

VOLTERKA,  the  antient  Volaterrffi,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 

is  built  on  the  sitv  of  one  of  the  most  antient  of  the  Etruscan 

cities.    Volaterne  is  fii-st  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  12)  under 

the  year  AC*  2SS,  wheu  the  people  fought  bravely  against 


the  consul  L.  Coraeliua  Scipio.  tt  became  eyentnaOy  a 
municipium,  and  furnished  tne  commisiAnat  with  the  pn>- 
visions  and  stores  for  the  army  which  Scipio  led  aninst 
Carthage.  It  was  probably  after  this  that  they  struck  u^^agj 
with  the  elephant  and  moor's  head  on  the  obverse,  as  coia- 
memorative  of  Scipio's  victory  over  the  Carthaffiniana.  k 
has  been  comectured  however  that  this  coin  commemofita 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  which  many  of  the  £tniscan  citia 
took  part.  The  people  of  Volaterne,  having  espouaed  the 
pArty  of  Marius,  were  besieged  by  Sulla  two  wMe  ycan^ 
The  city  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Vandak: 
and  after  them  it  came  under  the  domiuioa  of  the  L4mb- 
bards,  who  were  driven  out  in  the  eighth  century  by  Chacle- 
magne.  In  the  division  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany  betwt^n 
the  empire  and  the  church,  Volterra  fell  to  the  formrr. 
and  was  governed  by  the  counts,  marouiflBea,  or  officcis  of 
the  emperors,  who  often  deputed  tne  bivhopa  of  the 
diocese  to  administer  the  government.  This  mode  how- 
ever jB^ave  rise  to  fierce  disputes  and  diaorden,  in  whkb 
sometimes  the  bishops  lost  their  life.  Like  other  cities  of 
Italy,  Volterra  was  torn  by  the  contending  faction  oi 
the  Guclfs  and  Ghibellincs.  The  former  bavins  pre\ail«d 
the  Volterrani  were  induced  to  unite  themselves  to  tU 
Pisan  republic.  From  1252  to  1531  the  histoid'  of  Voltem 
is  a  series  of  intestine  commotions  and  civil  wars,  which 
were  common  in  that  period  of  Italian  history. 

Volterra  is  50  miles  from  Leghorn,  about  40  frcn 
Florence,  and  30  irom  Siena.  The  city,  or  rather  tovn,  i* 
situated  on  a  mountain,  the  west  sides  of  which  are  ci* 
tremely  precipitous,  and,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  t.hr 
material,  a  s]>ecics  of  marl,  are  continually  wearing  a«u 
and  encroaching  on  the  site  of  the  town.  From  the  tower- 
ing heigfht  on  which  the  town  stands  an  extensive  tract  oi 
barren  hilly  country  is  visible,  worn  with  the  action  of  m: 
on  a  loose  soil  into  numerous  ravines  extending  almoit  •■ 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  abounding  in  fossiU.  It  is  tiui 
circumstance  which  makes  the  approach  to  Volterra  so  cir- 
cuitous; the  nearer  you  approach,  the  farther  you  teem  tb 
recede.  On  the  north  and  east  side,  below  the  precipitOQf 
parts  on  which  the  town  is  built,  the  landi»cape  consuls  c 
gentle  slopes  divided  by  ravines  and  covered  with  olIT^ 
tvees ;  beyond  these  are  chains  of  rugged  mountains.  Od  the 
north,  and  precisely  on  these  slopes,  consisting  of  tufa-rock 
covered  witn  a  thin  coat  of  earth,  are  found  the  numerou 
sepulchral  chambers,  called  by  the  Italians  *  Ippogei,'  tc- 
which  Volterra  owes  its  remarkable  and  unique  museum 
of  cinerary  urns  or  sarcophagi .  From  t  hese  urns  some  knov- 
ledge  of  £truscan  customs  may  be  collected.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Marc nw 
of  Volterra ;  in  the  distance  is  Monte  Catino,  famous  (a 
its  copper-mines,  and  in  the  same  direction  is  seen  th^ 
smoke  arising  from  a  volcano.  All  the  couutiy  in  itx 
direction  produces  large  quantities  of  salt,  which' is  moco- 
polised  by  the  government. 

A  most  interesting  public  museum,  but  extremely  dtfi- 
cult  of  access,  consisting  of  cinerary  sarcophagi,  gold  oni- 
ments,  gems,  weights,  bronzes,  coins,  and  objects  in  tenir 
cotta,  has  long  been  formed  in  Volterra.  Some  fragments 
of  walls  and  columns  and  an  arched  gateway  of  Etiufcis 
workmanship  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  antient  coo- 
structions.  The  gate  is  probably  a  part  of  the  earUert  con- 
stBucted  wall,  which  probably  enclosed  only  the  hi^: 
part  of  the  antient  city,  forming  an  acropolis.  The  otbc; 
fragments  of  walls  were  possibly  parts  of  a  later  constnir- 
tion,  or  a  second  enclosure  consequent  on  the  increa^ 
prosperity  of  the  city,  though  from  their  massive  style  tlie} 
must  be  considered  Etruscan.  The  huge  blocks  of  stoae 
in  both  instances  are  uncemented.  The  Ktruacan  arch  » 
decorated  with  three  human  heads ;  one  adorns  the  key- 
stone, and  two  are  carved  on  the  springing  atone  of  the 
arch  above  the  impost ;  the  impost  itself  retains  its  mould- 
ings in  excellent  preservation.  A  g^ood  representation  o: 
th^  >;ate  and  the  walls  is  given  on  one  of  the  cineran 
ums  in  the  museum  at  Volterra.  There  may  have  beet 
something  mystic  about  these  heads,  as  we  find  them  repiv 
sented  with  the  arch  on  a  large  gold  fibula*  or  buckle,  da- 
covered  in  one  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  modem  city  is  walled,  and  posaeaMs  a  •ortren 
partly  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Etroscao 
walls.  Within  the  fortress  is  a  circular  tower  called  the 
Mastio,  which  has  served  as  a  state  prison,  notifnous  u 
Tuscany  for  its  horrible  dungeons,  in  one  of  which  Lonaw 
Lorenzmi,  the  mathematiciani  waa  oontaad  finon  16B2  tc 
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I,  and  where  also  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  geometry. in 
ve  books. 

olterra  contains  also  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a 
tre,  two  inns,  several  palaces,  a  Monte  di  Pietik,  or 
ic  pawnbrokery,  an  antiquated  town-liall,  called  llic 
lazo  de'  Priori,  begun  in  1208  and  finished  in  1257. 
iiis  building,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  the  museum  of 
Dphap  found  in  the  tombs,  and  above  is  placed  the 
lie  library.  A  gloomy  palace,  constructed  in  the 
h  century,  was  the  refddence  of  the  Capitano  di 
ktizia,  when  Volterra  wss  a  free  and  independent 
:  it  atlerwards became  tie  residence  of  the  podestu, 
nay  or.  This  building  has  been  the  theatre  of  many 
es  of  violence.  In  1472  Paoli  Inghirami,  Capi- 
»  di  Giustizia,  and  his  companions  or  party,  having 
ng  an  insurrection  shut  themselves  up  in  the  higher 
;r,  which  still  exists,  with  its  four  columns  on  the  top, 
lar  to  the  Tower  of  the  Traitors  at  Florence,  were  there 
>cated  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  and 
r  dead  bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  square  below, 
re  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  their  feliow-citisens. 
■rini,  Guida  per  la  CitUl  di  Volterra,  1832.)  The 
its  are  narrow,  and,  except  the  main  streets,  badly 
>d ;  the  houses  are  ol\en  of  great  antiauity,  consisting 
lany  instances  of  towers  modernized.  The  population 
be  about  5000. 

ie  climate  is  nvorc  temperate  than  that  of  Leghorn  or 
ence. 

slterra,  like  Chiusi,  has  been  the  great  depository  of 
rary  urns.  The  Etruscans  generally  burnt  the  bodies 
leir  dead,  and  placed  the  ashes  in  boxes  or  barcophagi 
Ufa,  alabaster,  or  terra-cotta;  the  two  former,  and 
ciallv  the  alabaster,  are  found  in  abundance  at  Vol- 
Ihcse  boxes  are  formed  with  a  lid,  whicli  may  be 
II  off,  and  are  oiteu  adorned  with  bas-relici's  in  front ; 
le  lid  itself  is  often  represented  a  recumbent  figure, 
a  patera  in  one  of  the  nands,  or  a  fan  similar  to  those 
L'led  on  small  fictile  vases.  These  boxes  or  urns  were 
ed  round  the  interior  of  the  *  Ippogei,*  or  vaults  cut 
of  the  solid  rock ;  the  vaults  are  sometimes  circular 
sometimes  sauare  on  the  plan,  and  generally  consist 
le  room :  small  recesses  are  occasionally  found  foitned 
e  sides  of  the  vault.  The  urns  were^plaeed  on  steps 
^  one  above  another  rouml  the  vault,  whilst  in  the 
e  a  column  or  pilaster  was  left  in  the  tufa,  against 
h  were  often  placed  other  cinerary  urns.  As  many  as 
and  even  filly  sarcophagi  have  been  found  in  one  of 
!  caves. 

more  paiticular  description  of  one  of  these  will  give 
\  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sarcophagi  were 
)sed.  The  entrance  to  the  vault  was  down  steps  cut 
e  rock,  IcudinL?  to  a  doorway,  which  was  closed  witna  ' 
t  stone.  At  the  entrance  was  placed  an  upright 
'.  or  cippus,  on  which  ib  often  lound  an  Etruscan 
iption. 

Luy  of  the  urns,  independent  of  their  sculpture,  have 
decorated  with  gilding  and  colour,  especially  in  their 
tectural  ornaments.  With  the  urns  are  found  terra- 
.  and  bronze  vases,  lamps,  candelabra  of  iron  and  lead, 
ornaments,  and  brass  utensils,  as  well  as  the  arms  of 
lariior. 

the  same  Ippogeo  arc  found  urns  with  both  Etruscan 
Latin  inscriptions,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  to  what 
an  family  some  of  them  eventually  belonged.  Sar- 
agi  have  also  been  found  of  a  large  size,  with  the 
e  skeleton,  instead  of  the  burnt  fu^ihes.  These  may  be 
jmpomry  with  the  Scipios.  as  wc  know  from  the  tomb 
ipio  at  Home  that  the  bodi&s  d'^posited  there  were  not 
t. 

iC  museum  at  Voltena  contains  roore  than  four  hun- 
of  these  unis ;  forty-four  are  deposited  in  the  inu^seum 
lorence,  and  a  vast  number  Imvc  been  dispersed 
ig  piivate  museums.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great 
^  were  destroyed  or  allowed  to  perish  during  and  alter 
larly  excavations.  Though  the  urns  are  principally  of 
ister  and  tufa,  yet  there  are  also  a  few  rare  examples 
n-a-cotta.  Tlie  covers  of  some  of  the  lums  are  made 
e  shape  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  having  the  representa- 
of  tiles.  The  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  are  mostly 
lological,  and  are  often  designed  and  executed  m  a 
erly  manner.  An  antient  Etruscan  bas-relief  of  a 
:  size,  preserved  in  the  museum,  is  renuirkable  for  its 
resemolance  to  the  figures  of  the  Peniana  carved  on 


the  frieze  brought  from  Perscpolis,  and  now  in  tlie  British 
Museum. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Volterrani  is  the  carving  of 
alabaster ;  but  though  they  have  these  singular  and  beau- 
tiful monuments  l)efore  them,  we  have  never  heard  of 
their  copying  or  adapting  them  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
ciu^ed  ware  with  wnich  they  supply  the  markets  of 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa. 

VOLTERHA,  DANIEL  DI.    [KicaARKLLi.] 

VOLTZITE.     [Zinc] 

VOLUME.  This  word,  as  meaning  a  part  of  a  book,  » 
derived  fVom  the  old  form  of  a  book,  a  roll  (of  parchment). 
Rut  our  language  takes  fVom  the  French  a  sense  of  which 
the  Latin  knows  nothing ;  and  volume  means  bulk,  size,  or 
solid  content.  Thus  the  volume  of  a  sphere  is  two-third» 
of  that  of  its  circumscribed  cyhnder :  the  volume  of  a  cone 
is  one-third  of  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  alti- 
tude, and  so  on. 

Under  the  vaiious  words.  Prism,  Cvlinder,  Conb, 
Sphere,  &c.  will  be  found  the  modes  of  ascertaining  their 
volumes.  The  mode  of  finding  the  volume  which  is  con- 
tained under  a  given  surface  is  a  process  of  the  integral 
calculus,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  describing 
within  any  limits  we  could  afford. 

VOLUNTARY  SETTLEMENT.    [Settlrmknt.] 

VOLU'TA.    [VoLimD.K.] 

VOLUTE,  a  rolling  or  spiral  curve,  a  name  particularly 
given  to  the  spirals  which  appear  in  architectural  column:^, 
as  ornaments  of  the  capitals.  The  Ionic  volute  (figured  in 
Cou'MN,  p.  384)  is  that  which  is  of  most  interest.  There 
has  been,  we  believe,  some  discuKsion  as  to  what  the  form 
of  this  curve  really  was.  Whether  the  architect  of  a  Greek 
temple  employed  anything  but  his  eye  to  give  an  agree- 
able form,  we  do  not  know ;  but  a  mathematician  would 
say  beforetiand  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  draw 
such  a  nnmbcr  of  concentric  spirals  not  interfering  with 
each  other  as  are  seen  in  the  diagiam  above  cited,  unlef^s 
each  of  them  was  tolerably  near  to  a  logarithmic  spiral,  in 
which  the  tantrent  always  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 
radius.  We  examined  with  particular  attention  a  cn^t 
made  at  Athens  by  Professor  Donaldson,  and  found  the 
following  result : — ^Taking  the  diagram  in  (>oLUM>r  (p.  380  '■, 
we  found  that  each  spiral,  as  far  as  C,  or  thereabouts,  was 
remarkably  true  to  the  logarithmic  spiral :  but  that  from 
C  the  law  of  the  curve  changed,  and  the  acute  an^le  made 
by  the  tangent  with  the  mdius  vector  began  to  mcrease, 
until  it  became  a  right  angle  at  A. 

VOLUTELLA.     [Volutid*:.] 

VOLUI'lD^,  the  name  of  a  family  of  testaceous  gas- 
tropodous  molhisca,  whose  shells  are  prized  by  collectors 
above  most  others  for  their  beauty  and  rarity;  and  which, 
from  their  numhei's  and  carnivorous  habits,  are  powerful 
ai^ents  in  keeping  other  moUusca  and  conch  if  era  within 
due  limits. 

Tlie  genus  J'oluia  stands,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Stju- 
inma  A'atunp^  revised  by  Linmcus,  between  the  geneia 
I^ul/a  and  Buccinum^  with  the  following  definition  : — 

Animal^  a  Limax  or  Slug,  ^ell  unilocular,  spiral. 
Aperture  ecaudate,  subeffuse.  Columella  or  Pillar  plaited. 
No  labium  nor  umbilicus. 

Linnsus  thus  subdivides  the  genus : — 

*  Aperture  entire. 

Species : — Auris  Midee ;  Auri'i  Judie ,  tornatilis ;  soli^ 
dula  ;  lioida  ;  coffea, 

*  *  Cylindroid  (subcylindrical  and  emarginate). 
Species  : — jj^rphyria  ;  oliva  ;  iapidula, 

*  *  *  Ovate  (obovate.  effuse,  emarginate). 
Species : — dactulus ;    miliaria  :    monilts ;    persicula  ; 
pallida  ;  faba :  glabella ;  reticulata ;  mercatoria  ;  rantica  ; 
puupnrcula;  mcfidicaria;  cnncellata, 

*  ♦  *  ♦  Fusiform. 

Species : — iringa  ;  conxicutata ;  virgo ;  wabricula  ; 
ruffina ;  sangut^uga ;  cajffra ,  ftiorio  ;  vulpecula ;  jdicaria : 
pertuga ;  mitra ;  mwiica;  vespertilio ;  ebnea;  turbinellu* ; 
capitellum ;  ceramicii;  pyrum;  lapponica. 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦  Ventricose. 


Species: — cBthiofica;  cymbiwn;  olla. 
In  Gmelin's  edition  the  number  of 


species  is  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  these  additions  will  all 
bear  the  test  laid  down  by  Linmeus  as  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Voluta^  for  they  have  all  plaits  upon  the  pillai*.* 

*  *  Volata  gontti  flullllme  dlitlnfuikur  oohunella  pltoala.*    (Ayrt.  Nm.,  mL 
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Lamarck,  in  his  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  truly  observes 
that  the  genus  Valuta  of  Linnsiis,  although  chaiacterised 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  distinct  by  the  plaits  on  the  pillar 
of  the  shell,  is  far  from  natural ;  for  it  unites  shells  of  dif- 
ferent families,  which  ou^ht  to  be  separated  because  they 
do  not  approximate  at  aul.  It  comprises,  says  Lamarck, 
in  fact,  shells  with  an  entire  aperture,  as  the  AuHculce, 
others  with  an  aperture  which  is  canaliculated  at  the  base, 
as  the  Fasciolarieey  and  the  Turbinella^  which  approach 
the  Murices ;  others  again  whose  aperture  is  simply  notched 
at  the  base,  like  that  of  the  Buccina :  this  gives  an  ex- 
tremely considerable  extent  to  the  genus,  injurious  to  the 
study  of  species,  aad  defective  in  re^urd  to  the  relationship 
of  tne  component  forms. 

Mr.  Broaerip,  in  his  introduction  to  the  monograph  of 
the  subgenus  dymba^  in  the  Species  Conchyliorum^  remarks, 
that  if  any  disciple  of  Linnaeus  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  Frencn  naturalist  somewhat  severe,  he  ^ould 
remember  that,  at  the  time  when  Lamarck  wrote  (1822), 
the  number  of  recent  species  of  VoluUe,  strictly  Linnean, 
had  increased  from  forty-iive  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  viz.  Valuta^  Lam.,  44 ;  Mitra^  80 ;  Marginella^  22 ; 
Turbinella^  25 ;  Columbella,  18 ;  Auricula^  14 ;  Cancel- 
Ian  a^  12;  Tornatella^  6;  Vblvariat  5;  Olivay  62. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Lamarck's  work,  the  researches 
of  naturalists  have  brought  to  light  such  numbers  to  swell 
the  catalogue,  that  the  species  of  many  of  these  genera  had, 
when  Mr.  Broderip  wrote  (1830),  increased  two-fold  and 
even  three-fold ;  and  the  last  twelve  years  have  added 
greatly  to  that  amount. 

The  first  eifectual  reformer  of  the  Linnean  genus  Valuta 
was  Bruguidres,  who  separated  iVom  it  all  the  species 
which  were  without  a  notch  at  the  base.  Lamarck  carried 
the  reformation  further,  and  separated  from  it  the  genera 
MitrOy  Columbelluy  Marginellay  CancellariUy  and  Turbi- 
nelhy  leaving  only  those  shells  that  constitute  his  ;renus 
Valutdy  an  assemblage  of  Trachelipods,  all  maiine,  carni- 
vorous, and  breathing  through  the  medium  of  sea-water 
only ;  with  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  the  shell,  and  a  notch  at 
its  base,  but  destitute  of  an  operculum.  Of  the  genus  thus 
modified,  Linnaeus  recorded  seven  species  only  and 
Lamarck  forty-four ;  the  increase  since  has  been  great. 

Lamarck  thus  divided  his  genus  Valuta  : — 

a.  Shell  ventricose,  convex  (bomb6e). 
Les  Gondolidres  (Cvmbiolse). 

The  species  of  this  section  belong  mostly  to  the  sub- 
genera Cyniba  and  Mela  of  Broderip. 

b.  Shell  oval,  spiny  or  tuberculous. 
Muricinae. 

Comprising  Volutce  imperialism  vespertilia,  mitis^  nivosay 
&c. 

r.  Shell  oval,  tuberculous. 
Musical es,  the  Music  Shells. 

Consisting  of  Volut^e  ebrcpoy  musica,  &c. 

d.  Shell  elongated,  ventricose,  nearly  fusiform. 

Fusoideae. 

Consisting  of  VolutcB  nuignificoy  ancillay  pacificay  juno- 
nioy  lappontcay  &c. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Volutes  {Volutay  Linn.)  vary  in 
the  form  of  the  shell  and  that  of  the  aperture ;  but  are  to 
be  recognised  by  the  notch  without  a  canal  which  termi- 
nates it,  and  by  the  projecting  and  oblique  plaits  on  the 
pillar.  The  following  subdivisions  appear  in  Cuvier  s 
work : — 

The  Olives  (Oliva,  Brug.). 

These  are  named  from  the  oblong  or  elliptical  form  of 
their  shell,  whose  aperture  is  narrow,  long,  notched  at  the 
end  opposite  to  the  spire,  which  last  is  short.  The  plaits 
of  the  pillar  are  numerous  and  resembling  striae.  The 
whorls  are  hollowed  into  a  furrow.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  do  not  yield  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Cowries. 

The  animal  of  O^tra  has  a  large  foot,  whose  interior  part 
(in  front  of  the  head)  is  separated  by  an  incision  on  each 
side ;  the  tentacles  are  slender  and  cairy  the  eyes  on  the 
side,  about  the  middle  of  their  length.  The  proboscis,  the 
siphon,  and  the  penis  are  long.  There  is  no  true  oper- 
culum. MM.  Quoy  and  Gkumard  observed  at  the  pos- 
terior part  an  appendage  which  is  introduced  into  the  fur- 
row of  the  whorls. 

Volvaria,  Lam. 

These  much  resemble  the  Olives  in  their  oblong  or 

cylindrical  form ;  but  their  aperture  b  narrow,  and  its  an- 

tetior  border  ascends  above  tne  spire,  wluch^is  exceaiA.v«\^ 


short.  One  or  more  plates  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fi 
The  polish  and  whiteness  of  these  shells  cause  their 
ployment  as  necklaces  on  some  coasts. 

The  Volutes  properly  so  called  ( VohUa^  Lam.)* 

Cuvier  characterises  the  genus  Volutay  Lani.«  as  hi 
a  shell  with  an  ample  aperture,  and  the  columella  ou 
by  large  plaits,  of  which  that  which  is  farthest  fron 
spire  is  largest.  The  spire,  he  observes,  varies  mui 
the  extent  of  its  projection. 

Some  of  this  genus,  continues  Cuvier  (Cymbium^  Mi 
Cymbay  Brod.),  have  the  last  whorl  ventricose. 
animal  has  a  large,  thick,  fleshy  foot,  without  an  op 
lum,  and  on  the  head  a  veil,  at  the  aides  of  which  ar 
tentacles.  The  proboscis  is  rather  long  and  its  sipho 
an  appendage  on  each  side  of  its  base.  The  shells 
to  a  large  size,  and  many  are  very  beautiful. 

Others  {VolutUy  Montf.)  have  the  last  whorl  co 
narrowing  towards  the  end  opposite  to  the  spire.    ' 
animal  mts  not  so  large  a  foot  as  the  preceding: 
shells  are  also  often  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
colours  or  the  patterns  traced  thereon. 

Marginella,  Lam. 

With  the  form  of  the  Volutes  properly  so  called, 
have  the  external  lip  of  the  aperture  furnished  w 
I  bourrelet.  Their  notch  is  but  little  marked.  Acco 
to  Adanson,  their  animal,  also,  has  (he  foot  very  1 
and  wants  the  operculum  ;  it  partially  covers  the  sne 
raising  the  lobes  of  the  mantle.  The  tentacles  cair 
eyes  on  the  external  side  of  the  base. 

Columbella,  Lam. 

The  plaits  of  the  pillar  are  numerous,  and  the  bom 
of  the  external  lip  is  convex  or  swollen  as  it  weie  < 
middle.    These  seem  to  have  no  operculum. 

Mitra,  Lam. 

These  have  the  aperture  oblong  with  some  large  ] 
on  the  pillar;  the  plaits  nearest  to  the  spire  are 
largest.  The  spire  is  generally  pointed  and  elonci 
some  of  the  species  are  beautifully  spotted  with  re 
a  white  ground.  Their  animal  has  a  small  foot ;  the 
tacles,  of  moderate  length,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the 
about  the  lower  third :  there  b  also  a  siphon  of  mod 
length;  but  there  is  often  a  proboscis  longer  thai 
shell. 

Cancellaria,  Lam. 

The    last  whorl  of  these  is  ventricose,   the  ape 
ample  and  round,  and  the  internal  lip  forms  a  plate 
the  pillar.    Their  spire  is  projecting,  pointed,  and 
surface    generally  marked    with    cancellations.    {E 
Animal.) 

In  Cuvier's  system  the  Volutes  are  placed  between 
bellum  and  Buccinum, 

Of  the  Gastropods  now  usually  arranged  under  tlie  fi 
Volutidcdy  M.  de  Blainville  places  Olwa  next  to  Tex 
lum.     Ancillariay  Mitray   J^olutUy  and  Mar^in&lla 
in   succession  after  Oliva.    All  these   genera  bela 
M.  de  Blainville's  third  family,  Angvostomata. 

The  genus  Oliva  is  divided  by  this  zoologist  iDt< 
following  sections : — 

A.  Oval  species,  with  the  spire  scarcely  projecti: 
Example,  Oliva  undata. 

B.  Species  a  little  more   elongated,  with  the 
more  projecting. 

Example,  Oliva  litterata. 

C.  Species  still  more  elongated  (elancces),  withs 
projecting  spire. 

Example,  0/ira  subulata. 

Anciltaria  is  divided  by  him  into  the  following 
tions : — 

A,  Species  with  the  spire  sufficiently  elevated 
bucciniform. 

Example,  Ancillaria  buccinoides, 

B.  Species  with  the  spire  almost  null. 
Example,  Ancillaria  cinnamomea, 
Mitra  is  thus  subdivided : — 

A.  Species  elongated,  turriculate,  ribbed ;  the  i 
ture  very  narrow,  long,  subcanaliculate,  wi 
plait.    (Genus  Minarety  Montf.) 

Example,  Mitra  tteniata, 

B,  Turriculate  species,  with  large  spiral  whoris 
aperture  enuse  anteriorly. 

Example,  Mitra  episcopalis, 
C  Suboval  species,  with  a  shorter  spift, 
\  tMb^ccufous. 
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,  Mitra  mierozonw. 

U  «j>tciBi,  nilh  mvwy»Iw(l  <pi'p.  wiiI  onliiwrilj: 
lnlli>ci|. 

'  'm  oTthe  folldwiDET  »pdioiu : — 

._     Til  luid  (uliturricalAte  ■pei.HM. 
tt  VoUtJa  mage>Uin(M. 

ll  BpeciM  more  cr  !«**  tuberculous.    (Qemn 
^iriiiutluf,  Okvn.^ 
li  f^oluta  imperiaiit. 
dmedti*.  coronfl«d  or  not. 
,  filMajitlfa  iU)d  f  nfu'it  niiHini, 
al,  canv««.  vcalnoouc  K|Hici«i*.    (Hic  Oondo- 
few.  CsmMum,  Montr.) 
ft  Vvitua  ttthiopic'i. 
ita  it  m1)divi(kil  lu  rollowi: — 

'  Hi  With  Iho  apt-rtun;  leu  loit^tliaii  theoliell, 
1  witti  (lie    Mpiro    ftppnr^nt.    (.iVargineiin, 
>ai.) 
^  Mivgintlln/aha, 

Brie«  <*itb  tli«  apertiirB  m  loni;  an  thi-  iihc)),  will) 
BO  spiro,  Bnd  »oRi«tiinei  with  it  Kunk  or  umbiU- 

tod. 

Uarginella  tinmla, 

liieh  arc  still  more  involved ;  Ihe  aper- 
iil  narrower  and  lann'r  ;  fnlils  on  the  an- 
pait  of  the  columciliu'  lip  \  txlemal  lip 

illeote. 

Wira  moniiin. 

tiiua  dcfincx  the  faniily  of  Volutes,  wtiich  h« 
ci^li  family,  placing  it  bvlwiKn  the  Hhrouift 
"=— -*  the  Higarfli,  thiw  :— 

.  ...hed  vritn  trian^uliiT  ami  fl;iltcni!iJ  (vnlaclc*, 

Cjeaonthu  htnJ«r  part  ol' lliem  on  the  ex- 

oUoniTt  '>''th  A  Inrge  njiectnrr,  nnJ  fumushtJ  vvith 
1  the  pillar. 

^jpafula  and  Ci/mbitim. 

s  Volitta  ui  tlms  detin«il  ;~- 
nwl;  tlie  head  distinct,  rirnisheil  vrith  Irian- 
niher  thort  tonlaclRi;,  with  wmtXc  ryes  at  their 
3  ft  tittle  bttchwiudi;  mouth  at  t)i«  uxtrtsmity 
~-'MM*i»  farnlnhed  with  liooked  teeth ;  ftiot  very 
n  all  sides,  beyond  the  xliell,  foldinc 
y  ifl  order  to  re-enler  it ;  brancliie  cotnpoied 
tnilian*;  aniu  KSBilc. 

(,  ra1li«r  ventrico»o,  with  Ihe  spire  mther  el*- 
nd  mammtllatcd ;  npcrtttre  krgt!,  [migcr  llian  it  i» 
>tchvil  anteriorly :  ri);ht  lip  tuclitfd ;  tolumolla  ex- 
,fLimiahedwith  oblique  p1&it%tlietoteiior  of  which 
Ki-eateot. 

ning  the  rxiuoplc  of  Lamarck,  M.  Rang  Eiibdividc* 
IB  into  three  croups : — 1,  The  Sitiricines — Voiuta 
111,  Smj.  2.  The  Musiealft — P'ntuta  sbrait,  &c. 
nuoidf*,  Valuta  magnffica,  &u. 
icmu  Ctfmbium,  Adaiu.— M.  Rang  dcfinua  thus : — 
ot  oval,  very  convex,  hardly  uapi^le  of  rv-enteriiig 
U,  and  8pr«adina;  bt^yond  it  ou  all  ddpt,  with  its 
hicli  ia  very  kr);e :  liead  ftiniiiihcd  uith  a  veil, 
nqata  two  triangular  and  Battened  li>iitaclea  wiUi 
ittd  ti  thv  external  bn&c  of  ihoM' organs,  a  tittle 
Hmt  extcmiil  puts ;  nn  advanced  probowis  with 
■T-ftt  it*  extreraity. 

Hmnsoval,  very  vent  ricoae,  rather  delicato;  spire 
If  abort  and  mnmniilUlrJ  ;  njirrttire  very  laigc, 
hanit  iawide,  mitt'hi-danlrnorry  :  rielit  Up  arehed. 
nt  ;  left  or  fuliiini'lltir  li])  rxcavatvo,  furnished  a 
Uliorly  t<i  ilK  niidillir  with  oblique  plnits. 
"^Kiuarlci  that  Ibis  gunun  appruaohes  eloxelylo 
■ng;  Uit,  at  the  Mine  ttm«,  he  attitcs  that  he 
■^  "in  the  animal  of  Ihe  VoUitrs,  and  that 
videnlly  provided  with  it.  Upon  this 
!  M.  Rang  separate*  ttiu  ijent'ra;  for.  If  Ibe 
V  th«  damn,  the  i,prcir>  of  Cj/mhium  ought  not 
^1lianaiuib),'eniwof  Valuta.  M.  Hi.n^  fbr- 
t  that  Lamarck  reckons  fourteen  opecies,  a 
fch.  ba  tiiinkii,  oiirht  to  lie  reduced  rather  tluu 
ktn  (lie  yming  incUvidiiaU  offer  Mmclimcs  iii 
"^iMnKltm  which  dliiMipcaT  with  t^e. 

m  Milm,  AnrMlaria.  Qtiva,  Fulvaria,  and  Mur- 
j  irrasEOd  by  U.  Hang  under  the  family  of 
&  ttUapXiiy  tritti  Teribra,  Cj/vraa,  aud  Oeuia. 
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^i  I  i^!m  the  s*naB  J'olnta  of  t 

<'  .  Iinvin^  been  Dwd  by  Guatlierl  tii 

'■  .'<ff  long  previous  to  'De  Montforl'a 

n.i'  -ri  loa»ecUonofVolnl.-«!,M(Vu,and 

i  Mijdi.  ( i/'iir>  I  iiii.s  lieen  aJgg  osed  by  M^f.  i)\jny  and 
Gaiiuanl  aa  the  noma  for  a  Kcnua  or  naked  Moiliidu. 
Mr.  Braderip  notice*  Lamarek'a  uavrllon  thai  it  doe«  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  I'oluhe  are  providid  wiUi  an 
epiileraiia,  and  observes  that  a  careful  collect.ion  o(  Ibow 
Irstaceons  (now  ia  the  Urtliah  Miuuiim)  ha*  enabled 
him  to  state  his  belief  that  few  if  any  of  the  itieiues  oi 
Cynthii,  Mela,  or  Valuta  arc  entirely  «vithoiit  it.  Tho 
specie*  of  Cginl^  Imvi:  not  only  Ihia  '  drap  marin.'  bul. 
aI«o  the  additiona]  protedlou  of  a  g^aie,  or  vllreoua  pdliKli!, 
sccreled  by  the  ammo),  and  tnoro  or  lea*  extended  over 
the  aheil.  Thii  laitl  n  increased  aa  the  animtl  advoucM 
in  age;  and  in  some  §pecies,  Cjfntbte  probotciibtiit 
porrimi,  rubiginma,  Sm.,  ftimw  a  compUle  lorlont,  wUch, 
in  old  apedniena,  has  such  an  appearance  a*  tins  led  main 
than  one  uninitiated  apeclatoc  to  inquire  whether  a  tliiek 
coating  of  enamel  had  not  been  pour«d  over  th«  ahell. 
CSowerl)y'a  Utnera,  Sjuvien  ConfAt/iiorunt.^ 

Mr.  Swainson  coruaden  tbe  ViAutidai  to  be  one  of  the 
most  iiiti'rcstinf;  and  beautifnl  familiea  of  the  soiral  Tit- 
lacea,  whether  in  regard  In  the  clejjpuicc  of  ine  sheila 
theiruwlveg,  or  an  exhibiting  a  iirineiple  of  variaUon  in 
their  stnictnre  hardly  to  he  excelled.  He  remarks  Ibat 
our  knOM!edi;c  of  the  animal*  has  been  much  iocKaaad 
be  the  French  loolugi-dj,  and  the  draivinga  nf  Culldhig. 
'lo  generaliw  these  discoveries  so  as  to  oaeiga  tome  nu- 
deviating  cliaractcr  lo  the  whole  is,  he  nays,  almiitt  itn- 
nowiible  The  only  peculiarity,  heobservei,  appears  to 
be  the  absence  of'aoy  opcrcufiim  :•  in  tho  m^fority,  be 
adds,  the  eyes  are  scsule,  placed  at  the  bate  of  two  ihaci 
lentaeula.  and  as  much  developed  In  the  tytiital  volutes 
M  they  are  in  the  SIromhiJai;  the  raouin  \*  probo>- 
eidifonn  and  extensile ;  and  llic  foot,  in  the  typical  gnmp, 
of  enormous  sixe. 

'  The  *hollB,  however,"  continties  Mr.  Snainson,  ■  pro- 
winl  us  with  more  tangible  charactpra.  The  baw  is  never 
prolonged ;  allhongh  in  some  Mitres  {Tiarit)  it  ia  eoif 
tnwtcd^:  in  all  other*  it  ia  truncated,  aa  in  Uie  Bueetmna. 
and  deeply  notched.  The  Irnnented  baaa  nt  once  sapa- 
i-ates  thin  tiuuily  from  the  TurbineSlinm,  as  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  volute  with  an  elongated  clianncl.  Tlie 
plaits  upon  the  pillar,  again,  are  always  at  the  base— not 
tn  the  middle  only— «f  the  apertum;  although  in  the 
aberrant  groups  of  Oliva,  Aneillaria,  and  MargimUa 
they  asHiime  peuidiar  roodifl cations.  The  proportion  of 
the  spire  lo  Ihe  aperture  varic*  inalmost  every  genus,  and 
is.  therefore,  hut  a  subonlinate  eharscter.  Numeroiu  w 
ia  this  family,  nearly  all  the  species  are  confined  lo  wnmi 
Inttludcs,  particularly  Ihooe  of  the  tropics.  11  in  hardly 
ni'ceHsnry  fo  add  that  the  whole  are  pi^accous,  and  con- 
scQuently  carnivorons." 

Mr.  Swainson  then  arrangee  the  family  into  Uie  follow* 
ing  five  primary  groiip*  ■— 

I.  fofuliniw,  or  typical  Vololcs,  having  a  aliort  «piM 


papillnry.  and  the  lower  platta  upon  the 
the  foot  exceaaively  large  and  enveloping 


pillar  largest ; 

the  side«  of  the  shell. 

2.  Mitrlnen,  at  Mitros,  having  the  snire  olwa]'*  acute, 
generally  longer  Uian  the  apertuie.  and  the  hiwer  plaita 
smallest ;  the  foot  small,  not  dilated  on  the  nidv*,  and  tlia 
siphon  long. 

3.  OlieiiuB,  or  Olives,  cylindrical  in  shap^  ;  Ibe  aper- 
ture linear,  and  the  pillar  thickened  a'lil  conlbsedly 
plaited. 

4.  AneillarineB :  the  aperture  wide,  and  the  baae  of  the 
pillar  alone  thickened  ami  strialed. 

C>.  MuTgintllio'if,  or  Dalc-dicll*.  Itaving  plaitj  upon  Ihe 
pillar,  and  crenated  teeth  on  liie  tiiickened  outer  hp  ;  the 
foot  very  large,  but  the  mantle  not  lobed  nor  reflected. 
I.  Volulinffi. 

Gencm:— 1.  Volula.lino.  Siiell  large,  vonliicose  ;  Iha 
ipire  extremely  short,  very  obtuw,  wid  papillary:  (htt 
terminal  whorls,  where  they  exist,  being  smootli  and  iin- 
eculptured. 

This  genus  is  subdivided  into  five  sections,  w.: 
|.  T'irliincU/iirm  'l)ipr. 

Sbsll  melon H>}inp«d,  spire  verj'  short,  somelimea  nearly 
ob*olet«-    Tliia  conMsta  of  Cj/mha  and  Mtlo,  Brod. 

•  lb>l«w«,e-4«7. 
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Examples,  Valuta  {Cymba),  Nepiuni,  and  Valuta  (Melo), 
jEthiopica, 

2.  Muricifonn  Type. 

Shell  heavy,  less  ventricose,  coronated  with  cylindrical 
or  vaulted  spines ;  spire  more  produced. 

Example,  Valuta  impt'rialis. 

3.  Srrombi/orm  Type, 
Outer  lip  dilated  and  an^ulated  above. 
Example,  Valuta  scapha, 

4.  Aiicilliform  Type. 
Aperture  very  wide  ;  spire  pointed. 
Example,  Valuta  angulata. 

5.  Marginelliform  Type, 
Shell  partially  polished ;  vcntricose. 
Examples,  valuta  magnijicii  and  Valuta  fulgetrum, 

2.  Cymbiala^  Sw.  Spire  more  produced,  but  not  more 
than  half  as  lon^  as  the  aperture  ;  the  terminal  whorls 
regular  and  sculptured  ;  plaits  on  the  ]jillar  four. 

Examples,  Type  ?  I'ohtta  ancilln  :  I'oluta  vospertilia ; 
VaL  pucifica;  yal.  fcHiva? ;  Vol.  mitis ;  VaL  brasi- 
liana. 

3.  Ilarpula^  Sw.  Si)ire  developed  lus  m  the  last,  but 
the  tip  is  generally  more  slender,  and  the  plaits  are 
numerous. 

Examples,  Valuta  rPxHlutu,  Vol.  rbrwa,  &c. 

4.  VolutilitfiPw  Sw.  Spiro  acutely  pointed ;  plaits 
generally  faint,  somotimcs  ol^solctu. 

Examples,  Vo/utifitl/^t  .^/•///o.s.^  niusicnlis^  lyutricina^ 
rurhpina^  cit/iant,  bitomifn^  crcnnfuta^  c<)M'"ritr,  lyra. 

5.  Scaphella^  &\v.  Slicll  smooth,  almost  polished  ;  outer 
lip  thickened  internally ;  suture  enamelled;  lower  plaits 
the  smallest;  apex  of  the  spire  vaiious. 

Examples,  Vnlutrp  fusifonnis.  urulnhta,  volvacea^  zebra^ 
junania^  stramboides,  and  papillosa. 

II.  Mitrinit;. 
Genera  : — Mitra.  No  internal  channel  or  groove  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  aperture  ;  outer  lij)  curved  from 
its  t%vo  extremities;  the  base  of  the  aperture  not  con- 
tracted, the  inteiior  always  smooth  :  spire  lengthened, 
acute ;  shell  without  coronating  tubiMcles,  but  not  polished. 
Represent imr  the  Vofutce  and  Tiirbinrllidrzf. 

The  following  subgenera  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson 
under  this  genus : —  ^ 

1. 
Mih'j.  Sw. 
Shell  entirely  smooth,  or  with  the  sutures  very  slightly 
crenated ;  aperture  very  elfuse  at  the  base. 
Example,  Mitra  rpiacopalis,  &e. 

2. 

ThiarTlh,  Sw. 
Shell  smooth,  \\'i\\\  the  whorls  coronated;   the  body- 
whorl  less  ventricose. 

Example,  Thiarella  papalis,  &i'. 

3. 
Scabricola^  Sw. 
Shell  rough,  with  transverse  elevated  ridges  and  lon- 
gitudinal striae  ;   suture  not  coronated  ;  aperture  ettiise ; 
outer  lip  crenated. 
Example,  Scabricala  serpeiititia,  &c. 

4. 
Nebularia^  Sw. 
Shell  generally  marked  with  transvei-se  grooves ;  outer 
lip  contracted  above,  effuse  below  ;  the  margin  smooth ; 
base  of  the  body-whorl  narrowed. 
Example,  Nebularia  onlritrtuj  &c. 


i>. 


Strifrafrlfa,  Sw. 
Size  very  small ;  spire  tliiek.  obtuse  :  outer  lip  thickened, 
and  olten  reflected  in  the  middle  ;  apedure  smooth. 
Example,  Strigafrll  i  z<bni,  &e. 

2.  Ttara^  Sw.  Aperture  narrow,  linear,  or  of  equal 
breadth  throughout ;  outer  lip  and  base  of  the  body-\%horl 
contracted,  the  former  generally  striated ;  an  internal 
canal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ai)erture  :  shell  ;  typically; 
turreted,  and  equally  fusiform ;  reprtsentini:  the  MuriciM 
and  Cymbiala. 

The  following  subirt-nera  come  uiuK'r  tliis  !:viuis  in  Mr. 
Swainson's  arrangement : — 

1. 
Tnira,  Sw. 
Shell  turreted,  fusiiomi.  eo.-.tati'd.  nnd  semi-coronated ; 
fijiiiu  and  apeituie  of  equal  length;  internal  blrijc  slight 
oi'  ohsoJete, 


Example,  Ttara  virga,  &c. 

2. 
CastellariOf  Sw. 
Unequally  fusiform ;  the  spire  longer  tlian  the  apert 
body-whorl  slightly  ventricose,  but  suddenly  contxa 
near  the  base ;   internal  striae  distinct ;    wHorls  con 
rarely  angulated ;  the  ribs  reaching  to  the  sutiire. 
Example,  Costellaria  rigida. 

3. 
Callithea,  Sw. 
Spire   and  aperture   of  nearly  equal    lensrth;  int< 
channel   nearly  obsolete;  shell   with    lonsritudinal  li 
ribs,  crossed  with  transverse  striae  and  bands ;  base 
tracted- 

Example,  Callithea  sanguisuga^  &c. 

4. 
Cancilla,  Sw. 
General  shape  of  the  last ;  but  the  whorls  cresset 
transverse   linear  ribs  or  elevated  ridges ;  internal  c 
wanting ;    plaits  very   oblique ;    form   slender ;    outo 
thin. 

Example,  Cancilit  isubellu,  &c. 

am 

i). 

PU'^ia^  Sw. 

Size  very  small;  spire  thick,  obtuse;  outiT  lip  th 
eni^l,  and  often  reflected;  aperture  striated,  with  an  ii 
nal  eanal. 

Example,  Pusia  microzouia. 

3.  Mitrroku  Sw.     Small ;  unequally  fusiforin  ;  the 
obtuse ;    inner    lip,   typieally,   thickened,    iiifliettd. 
either  toothed  or  tubereulated ;  plaits  on  tlio  pillar 
tinct,  the  inferior  largest;  tip  of  the  spire  sometime* 
pillary  ;  aperture  without  either  stiiic  or  groove. 

Kxami)le,  Mitn'ohi  monodniita, 

4.  C(>/firli.t\  Sw.  Small;  cylindiical  or  conic:  s 
generally  short  and  thick ;  plaits  on  the  pillar  nume n 
exterior  often  decussated. 

Example,  Cona'li.r  conulus. 

5.  Mitrclla^  Sw.  llather  small ;  olive-shaped  ;  UTiequ 
fusiform ;  always  smooth  and  polished,  ar.d  somi-ti 
covered  with  an  epidermis ;  base  obtuse  and  eff\iie ;  ^ 
nearly  or  (juite  equal  to  the  aperture ;  plaits  of  the  pi 
few,  oblicjue,  and  extending  beyond  the  apertm"e,  whu 
smooth  internally. 

Example,  Mitrella  bicolar,  &c. 

III.  Olivinae. 

Shell  smooth,  highly  polishtnl ;  sjure  very  slioit ; 
suture  channelled;  inner  lip  much  thickened  :  plaits  n« 
rous,  crowded,  extending,  in  the  typical  genufr,  the  wl 
length  of  the  aperture. 

1.  Larnpradoma,  Sw.  Mitriform  ;  spire  produced,  coi 
resembling  3/// /r//c/  in  shape,  but  the>uture  is  channel 
the  aperture  effuse  at  the  base,  contracted  alcove ;  1- 
half  of  the  pillar  with  C-7  plaits. 

Example,  Lamprodoma  vohttflla. 

2.  Oliva.  Cylindrical ;  spire  very  short,  pointed  :  ji 
with  numerous  slender  plaits;  aperture  narrow;  the  I 
not  eft  use. 

Example,  Oliva  maura. 

3.  Si'ap/iula,  Sw.     Spire  ver}'  short,  thick,  obtuse, 
not  defined ;  aperture  very  wide,  with  only  two  or  tl 
oblicjue  plaits  at  the  base. 

Example,  :Scaphula  jxitulu. 

4.  Hiatula,  Sw.     General  shape  of  O/iVa,  but  the  uj 
part  oj' the  pillar  is  not  thickened;  the  lower  tumid, 
marked  with  a  few  oblique  plaits ;  the  aperture  wide, 
base  effuse. 

Example,  Iliotula  lAnnarckii^  &c. 

5.  Olivclla,  Sw.  Oliviform ;  spire  'typieally)  ral 
produced ;  the  tip  acute ;  inner  lip  not  thickened :  oi 
lip  straight ;  base  of  the  pillar  curved  inwards,  and  mai 
by  two  strong  plaits ;  upper  plaits  obsolete,  or  wanti 
aperture  effused  at  the  base  only. 

Example,  Olivella  biplicata. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  the  union  of  the  /Vtf.' 
and    Turhinellidof  is  so  intimately  effected  by  f^tr 
biplimta  and  PsPttdjliva  plumbi*;*^  that  the  two  p'.iits 
the    pillar   of  the   fo.*mer  shell    alone    stparatv*    the 
famines. 

IV. 
AneiWaiin;r. 
Genus  A/iciliaria,  I^m.     Shell   oliviform,  hii;!i}v 
lUttlwd;   B\)erturc   very   effuse;  suturv   concealt'J  by 
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I  hiur  wilb  our  cr  Iwo  alroDg  ijron 

Mill  1  ibn  vdjfv  of  th«  oiit«r  Up  i  iiuier  lip  w»iit- 

V  uf  llii-  [iillur  lliick,  vttrvoiw,  nbtii^Ufrlf  irtriatcd, 

'tl  oiitwwxls. 

gjnton  ip&k?«  Ihe  disntulvi^  of  Ihe  tuUTamily 

^.^vnif  idonliciJ,  *  m  (lie  gvnem  liitv*  not  been 

Ejml.'    Fot  ipecitai,  Mm  SnwcjbyVi  .%>frTK«  CancAy- 


Mnrfirinclliiia). 
}— I.  yolulella.Sv.    BuUifunn;  uvMuoUoug; 
cirtinilf  Dt  g]mo6t  tonvc^leii ;  pillni  itilh  fniir 
..ta  it  thv  Iwe ;  apcrUuT  not  rtrintril ;  oiilcr  Up 
Liekned  ;  iunvr  lip  wnalinif. 
t,  t'olutelUihHllat'i. 

i'm/q,  SrJium.    ncnrrnJ  form  uf  I'otuli'lla.  hut 
concualrd  ;  plaid  Dumcrun*,  iliuI  cxluiul- 
Ibu  wtialv  vt  the  {iillari  the  apuiiirv 
Ihiflccnn],  iipr<xul)n$- 
-'-  atntlana. 

Suboval;  sdfo  i>UglilI}-  proraineiit ; 
dilatcii  wd  {ibboiu ;  bue  of  thu  iunor 
_  ur  lip  brojiil.  »prrailing. 
rj^faru/u  zftnatu. 

UVi  I'am.    Oval ;  spire  hlightly  procnmeiil ; 
nrj  pnich  ilrTttlopcd,  iinil  rorming  &  ttuniU  rioi 

««.  Sw-  Volutirorm;  Ihe  rpire  idok  or  Iu« 
wul  duvelopLil ;  p'tUuT  witli  bnMil  ptoiti ;  biner 
\t;  Otttekliji  Llitdi,  tooUicil,  or  urifaulecl ;  vuvly 

..  cUn*  a&uvi-  t^vvn  nre  Mr.  Swaiiwon'iti  ami  he 
fVw/uiiv  between  the  Str'tmbitio!  and  tho  Cy- 

&  Ur^  obwirvu!!  Uitil  (l)e  fuinily  oi  \a\a\u*  have 

|d  jdj^ou,  suil  only  a  liiek  in  the  IVont  of  the 

Ql*  dieltt  lilM  Hwne  of  tho  otlier  gcnt^m  (Ilarpa, 

i  Itia  front  uflho  piiUr  of  tin-  iti^ll  ii  re;r'i)>riy 

|lU)ly  plaileiL  Tim  root  ot  flie  animal  is  very  large, 

tli«  *heU,  aiid  xmerally  deeply  nicltt^  on 

_..  _.oal.    In  luoenu  tlie  vliell  i*  eovervd  witli  ti 

peiindnek  (Rindcmiis  of  kIiI  authoni),  ui  iu  d/tJm, 

uul  i/uWiu  ;  but  in  a  Tow,  aa  Cyatwm  iCtfmba, 

"fc«  ftRioial,  when  miy  wind  or  (rther  molt^r  ceta 

,  U>e  »lirU  tinJ  t)i«   uptMir  vurfaue  ol'  the  taoi, 

jt^IiniiUlyuftlielly  matter,  and  coven  the  adven- 

~'  AaacH  Vrilh  h  glaMj-  coat,  ko  b»  to  prcrcnt  tiie 

_  nutieicn  fnim  irnioUni;  it.     In  «mne,  Mr.  Gray 

win  Ku/ulu  an^'ut-t.  one  of  Ibe  siilee.  and  in 

■M  UargineUa,  botb  i^e>  of  the  mantle  ore  pto- 

d  nA*>c)nl  over  (he  hoelt  uf  the  Riie]].  and  (he 

itin  •ecreteil  by  th&ie  purls  eovcni  the  oulur  »uv- 

Im  abell  with  a  polished  coat  like  tlia 

*pnei«K,  ttA  I'li/uta  muiica,  nnd  Home  a(  thr 


wbioh   i>'i 
oveinii.r 

of    th«     !>N 

nndftpi'x  ij     ...■     . ,  ' 

the   tiodj-v^liurl,    viiuii    is    i:!iii(iiiliii    : 

fleeted,  gverliao);*  Wh,  so  u  tu  form  a 

unii  euncavily.    {"illar  luor-pkitt'd. 

tocoliljf.—AMcAv  c-OiuittL. 

C^tnj.  of  which  thcT"  ora  trvural  nwciOK  hit  }rCBiL 
fouDil  in  shallow  water  on  aodc  and  bioo. 


dioe  tli( 
rroftgnl 


lydefideiit  ii 


F,  lie  my*,  ovoviviparOii» ;  the  aliell 


■ei-y  irreguiarlj 
Ibe  Vulpeculof,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  difTcr 
■«  in  Ihe  nutcr  lip  bcin^  atriatvd  vritliiti.  Tlii- 
'm  an  obevoic  Hlielln,  with  a  linear  mouth  and 
Till'  Uttalintr,  he  romarks  In 
in  Itio  i]>irc  tieinj; 


■  ■'i. 


Mr 


E.  Gwy  s 


.  bdwccn   the   /-''  '  iipru-uu 

"allLmUy  Mr.  C\.\.  -wv- 

,   •.—f'gl'ttfiuiil;    '■'  '!if,-a:    l\ 

_     IWrrV:      t'olt!arr:i :     liiibri^.,yu:  :     MurffnulL 

p  (*  aad  I'erticiila,  (Suiniiisit  Urit.  .tf"t>.  I)y42. 
otr  twoceed  to  iny  bnfora  tho  rcadvr  >u>me  >-:i  il 
J  thi*  esteiuive  cunuioroua  gruup.  u  far  lu  il 
if  this  yntiii  vnll  atluw- 

Cymbo. 
■uh;,  Cymha  nrpluni. 
= — tfion.— Shell    obovatK.  Iiimid,  venliicos*.  of 

,•  Ton  nmr  In  Bi/Jit<li 


Example,  Afcfo  <erAi(i(if'.-i*». 
DeKnpltony—Animai.—tiiai.tMivna  of' 


cated  by  th&t  of  the  shell.    The  mantle  which  envelopi  it 

ia  in  general  rather  delicate,  except  on  the  borders,  e^e- 
cially  on  the  right,  where  it  is  a  little  thit-kencd,  but 
without  any  trace  ol"  cirrhi  or  lobules.  Below  the  anterior 
nart  a  very  considerable  and  very  thick  resniratory  canal, 
at  the  posterior  root  of  which  is  a  teiitacnlar  appendage. 
The  foot  is  enormous  relativelyto  its  thick  nt:ss  and  eiiteni ; 
its  farm  ia  oval,  very  convex  above,  without  any  trace  of 
a  transverse  or  a  longitudinal  I'unrow :  it  re-enters  in  great 
part  into  the  shell  by  folding  longitudinally,  and  its  pedicle 
of  insertion,  or  columellar  fascia,  has  this  direction  ;  it  is 
very  tliick  and  large,  but  lem  thaiv  in  llie  cones.  The 
hc»d  fonni  a  considerable  maaa,  flattened  and  bordered  on 


'  Bidt  ml  frod  «tov. 
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its  circumri'rence  bj'  a  soil  of  veil  with  thick  e-liit* 
ceptible,  donbtless.  of  great  cxtcnuon.  The  tt-ntai-lt 
lateral,  very  di^^lant  from  each  other,  conical,  ralhir 
gated,  and  contractile.  The  eyos,  reinarkabie  for 
size,  are  equally  very  distant,  entirely  senile,  and  p 
behind  the  tentacles:  there  was  remarked  in  the*;  v 
awhiteenvelope,  probably  fibrous, through  nhivhihe  ' 
colour  of  the  choroid  was  oltservable :  the  orifice  c 
pupil  was  also  seen  ;  and  an  enonnous  crvstallinr 
tilling  the  whole  cavity  and  offering  an  anttTiur  pr<ijf 
a  little  like  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  S/')iitr .-  there  m 
to  be  two  small  muscles  behind,  Tlie  skm  bi-comt»de 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  forms  a  rather  convt.'\  traiii-j 
cornea.  Below  the  head  issues  a  sort  of  prolKp>i.-;>, 
thick,  Bubcylindrical,  with  a  small  aperture  and  vi-i' 
slit.  The  branchial  cavity  is,  as  the  lurm  nf  the  shell 
cates,  extremely  extended ;  it  occupies  thi?  whole  ( 
laiit  whorl:  it  was  seen  to  communicate  nitli  the  as 
fluid  b)  means  of  a  very  thick  nuiscuhir  ^iph(.Ln. 
were  two  considerable  branchial  conibii ;  the  ri^ht  ! 
than  the  left  lormed  by  a  single  row  of  denticle*,  i 
tlie  latter  consisted  of  two.  Behind  is  the  oiitii-e  c 
anus  uhich  is  mther  small,  oval,  and  scsj^ilc.  a;:d  ]' 
m  front  nl  an  oblique  zone  of  great  folds  foini.d  t 
external  projection  of  the  depuralory  oignii.  The 
>idua1  examined  was  a  male :  and  on  the  rielit  Mt-  ■ 
nick  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pedicle  of  Ihc  fiti 
e\citin^  organ  ot  generation  was  seen  in  an  auricular 
narrow  flattened,  and  directed  from  before  backn 
( 6  <..»»<■ 

bAi'W  obovite  \entricosc,  of  an  orange-cinnamim  ct 
the  spiic  coionttcd  with  tliick-set  short-vautlcd  (p 
pillar  4  plaitid 

Lociihlij  — The  African  Ocean.  Lamarck.  East  Ii 
SLHs  TliL  speiimen  from  which  the  iIcKCiiiilion  i> 
/ooA>^ie  of  the  (""anre  was  taken,  is  ttatctl  to  hutr 
found  at  Shaik  s  Bay,  Australia. 

Meio  many  sneciee  of  which  have  been   describiJ 
bein  found  in  shallow  water  on  sands  and  mud. 
Voluta. 

Example   lolula  undulahi. 

Diicnjtinii — Shell  ovate-fiiuform,  smooth,  villo- 
while  ilouded  «ith  fulvous  or  purple-black  s[«iN.  • 
niLntid  nilh  numerous  hay  or  brown  longiludinnl  un 
tingU  flixuons  lines;  principal  plaits  on  the  pillar. 
sniiiller  addilionarones. 


Vuluiit  pueijif.i. 

Descriptiiiii. — Shell  ovate-fusifoiin,  anteriorly  liilici 
ferous,  pale  yellow  or  fleali-colour  omanienti'ij  wiiM-: 
spotted  bands,  and  bay  vein-like  markings;  pi;;ar 

£or((/iVy.— New  Zealand,    Bay  of  Islands. 
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The  ovary  is  ])laceii  on  the  udc  of  the  Uver ;  the  utcmi 
14  very  large,  Attached  to  the  ruclum,  nlucli  i»  above  it ; 
its  aperture,  instead  or  being  terminal,  ii»  situated  a.  little 
within.  These  two  or^ns  are  placed,  as  they  are  oixlina- 
rily.  on  the  riijlit  side  of  the  branuhial  cavity. 

The  penia  a(  the  male  is  very  small,  short,  aaU  pointed. 

Lcn^h  of  animal  and  shelf,  I'roni  two  inches  to  six  or 
<-iKht. 

Shell  turn-ted,  sniooth,  white,  sixittcd  with  hiiLcht  red  ; 
pillar  foiir-p'aiteil ;  outer  lip  denticulated  at  its  lower  port ; 
epidermis  thin. 

L-ii-  iliiij. — East  Indiiin  seas ;  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
Tc''!;;atol)00. 


Milrii  aihtsla. 

Detcription. — Sitll  fusiform  turrplvil.  alliidn-lulescenf, 
ornamenti'd  willi  lon<:iludina1  nifcms  bniv.n  siwts ;  the 
strite  transverse,  imprewcd.  ra'lvi-  ivmoie,  and  ilntlcil ;  the 
sutures  crenulnte  :  the  pillar  iivc-pl:Li1cd. 

Lnra/ily, — Timor.  Vanikoro. 

There  are  at  least  two  varieties. 


a  have  been  found  I 


Aniimil  involved,  compressed,  wilh  a  sraal!  liiaJ 
minated  by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  a|i]>roxim:ili-iI.  c:!la 
at  Ihrir  base  and  niliutate  at  their  extremity,  earning 
eyes  on  small  convcKities  about  their  niiddic  jart 
lernally ;  foot  very  large,  oblonjr,  and  slit  traii»veivrl» 
tcriorly  ;  mantle  \cith  a  idngle  lateral  lobe  covrrinc 
shell  in  RTPat  part,  with  two  tonuuc-like  proce-s**  a*. 
hide  of  the  branchial  opening,  and  foi-ming:  in  frr.nt  a 
elongati'd  wpluin  ;  a  single  branchial  pectination :  i 
orsjnn  very  vohuninouB,  on  the  anterior  pait  of  the  r 
side. 

'iiciriiliim  hoiny,  elongated,  very  small,  with  a  i 
pinnl  apex. 

M.  Rani;,  whosu  descriptions  we  have  s-olectcd.olwe 
that  tliis  ^'cnus  fomu  a  part  of  a  small  tiiimbtT  iif  l! 
which  prove  that  the  operculum  cannot  be  talfrn  i 
cliai-iiclcr  to  divide  the  Pkctimueanchiata  into  /V 
sti.iiirn  nwd  Aptimiiislnmet :  for  if,  onBCcoiiiit  of  itn  presf 
the  olives  should  l>o  arranged  in  the  fiM  of  :he<e  ■ 
sions,  tlip  result  would  he  to  >eparalc  at  a  di-.tanrv  I 
eai-h  other  niolhisks  which  it  would  be  iiiij>os»ible  tn  h 
rate,  not  only  on  account  of  their  onniiiizatiun.  liut 
on  account  o'f  the  general  characlci-s  of  their  i>heI1.  ! 
withstanding  the  alisenec  of  an  iijirrculum,  it  is  neer* 
to  keep  the  Harp-shells  near  the  Ilnr.-.wi,  snd  Lih 
ne.Tr  I'luMuiifUa. 

M.  Hani;  iuilher  states  that  llie  i:ciiiis  IHi,  .1   !■,  oa 
the  rlclii'>1   in  (he  c-oiour  iind  brilliancy  <if  the  bhell 
VHiiHy  iif  Piiccirs:  and  he  rcfi'nitolhe  biwiliful  collef 
of  ^T.'  Ilncio''.  viho   had   made   the  genus   hiH   paitir 
Pliiilv.     In   lliiit    tidk'L-lion   there   v.e:v    about    loiiy  1 
^p«■'il;-l  bnl,  on  Ibc   other  hand,  Rome  of  I,:imr.n':i -- 
been   elimitiiitut   bv  M.  DucIok.  in  ci)n»c({iiencL' i'<r 'i 
haiinc   hem  olablished  on  varietits  dcp.  :.[l<iit  ■ -.  . 
M.  Di^i-los  divided  the  species  into  four  Kiw:p>  :— 
1.  TIic  Anciilold. 
These  bear  some  relntionshi])  to  Anrilhiri.:  \\\  !'.,:iii. 
Iheii-  coliiniellar  plaits  are  twisted, 
l':xamnle,  OUi-a  hiutii/u.  &c. 

•2.  The  CylinilroVd. 
Cylindrical,  the  spire  veiy  pointed,  with  vi-ry  nnmci 
plaits  on  the  pillar  urcu])\  iui;  >>'  :irly  (he  whole  of  the 
lip. 


Milra  riiFFUgaln. 

/^mryrfiOH.— Shell  ovaie-lusiHirm,  longilmlinally  pH 
i'nled,tr«nsveiselvruK0U<.vhi1ish  ;  hands  and  belts  brO"i! 
whorls  ancululLtl  above  :  Ihi-  last  whorls  with  11  snbmuri- 
cated  angle ;  pillar  four-plaiiid. 

/./vn/i/y.— Indian  Oci-  in.  New  (Juinoa. 


lixaniidc,  O/Zim  >i:l,iilu>".  li,-. 
,  3.  Tlie(;!i,;.!l:,«n-.. 

I      r.h.lmlar,  M.nlrieo.e.  Kilhavcry  s!.,-t  •;;  ., 
I      Kxain]i|e.  Ol-'rii  pi.ri  fijiriii. 
I  4.  The  Vohitdbi'. 

.      .Spirt.'  mueionate.  an>l  the  canal  obliterated   toward* 
eoinmcneeinenl  ol'lhe  la«t  whnil. 
Kxample.  Olii-u  h,„<:lu!/i.i.  &c. 
M.  Kani;  reiuarki;  (hat  the  last  sptcics  of  this  zn 
t,-'.'ni  iiiirira/tiriii.  kads  to  Ibe  Viihiles  \>v  it*  muinii 
.■piri',  llie  dcvelojuRiit  of  I  he  light  lip,  ami   the  aln 
bilal  iil.M'Uce  of  culian.'llar  piail^. 
Kxanijiles  fllin,  Irr/iLii'!. 

l).-«Ti}.li«ii.—sl,rl!  eimrioi^s  while. HibietieulattJ  i 
'  "  'd  Ihii's.  wilh  Iwo  brown  l>unils  inscriboJ 
cliaiacters :    the  csihiii  of  the  canal  pru 


MUru  has  lieeu  f.iund  at  dejillu  vaiyniL.' fi 
dice  to  Hcventeen  fath[>n)'i,  on  reel's,  iiandy  mud 
The  upeeie*  are  all  inhabitants  of  wann  coi.niiics. 

nnnibcr  of  recent  apccien  recorded  by  M.  Deshav^s. 

UblctiU  one  hundred  &nd  twelve ;  aiul  of  Vhese  Aftd 


E?^-8afl    Indian   UnMn;  a  fdlJowiA    vane!;. 


The  nnmbut  tif  FiWl  *'o/u/«n  l^uni  Uio  (prtUrv  tiiib, 
BWtn  bjM,  I)-lw}L-,  i„  fil;  ti.li).-,  i.  ihinj-two.    Mr. 


I /,«-■;. 


il>  l«jn  fool. 

M  irten  ftuncl  at  tlepths  vnryiiijt  flom  Ific  nirftco 
i  DiUiamt,  nil  niiiil,  ganily-mud.  cDHnM!  imiiil,  &(r. 
■  K  ««  foijcl  or  flf»h,  but  tliey  only  sui-k  titt 
1  at  tli«  Miui  I'll  ill*  they  nre  tshrn  with  that 
IT  foltowinir  nittnriT.  acc-ontlllir  to  Llei:t.  Hnrfoni, 
(br  (omc  time  ttiiiin',  hrong'ht  bonte  tome  wry 
trituii  «buHs,  siiii  ^v«  thu  infoimitiiQn  lo  Mr. 
Thf  tl»hM7  nof  cnrrii^t]  on  by  meauK  iif  u  lini^ 
"n  ptntlldl  wtth  the  Iiottora  of  the  sua,  lo  wlijuh 
WOitCii  each  cutilainiDtc  u  piece  nf  Ihv  Arm*  of  a 
R  (&v>a),  were  npjKtiiIcil  m  that  Hie  bidt  toiicht-d 
ib.  To  one  end  d'  the  lin«  a  chalii-ohut  vvtui 
_/  way  of  inoorinj; ;  und  0T«r  it  wor*  a  biioy  and 
rfi«  otliM  eiiii  of  the  line  swun^  with  the  tide, 
-  d  vriui  oIm  roiirbfd  by  a  buoy  and  ft  wimll  fldg. 
■1»  «tfried  on  in  dottp  wnter  otBi'  sstnii-liaiikn. 
t  liloea  wt'fe  Uie  runnutig  luirl  the  eviTilns;. 
A  WM  ocrMionaUy  cautJoualy  drawn  xty  and 
bich  wMv  Ibiind  lultirnng  to  Ih?  bait  vteit 
«  boot  in  ntiii'ti  thu  flshemira  wrj-c. 

J OT  or(.pccif»  recortltd  bv  M,  DealwjLs  in  liis 

J^jHrrenty-tisM  ri-cwit.  ond.  ofths"*,  CTiiw  Motuki 
!  iitHIrd  to  be  fbuod  holfi  lirinit  and 


!•  been  foiiiid  uti  coral  rveft. 
t  *[icfiM  of  Aiifillarh,  wljeh  lias    been 
"innitfly  deep  wat«T  nt  New  Zealand,  are 
Mliavii*. 

Mcnbcd  ami  llgiirvd  in  tb«  attid*  Sipuo- 
U  \.i&„  p.  u. 


.  ■.    Tind    the 

a^Tiiu" Mr.  Ltt. 

vnuniutiilcaH\  .m  \  i.iljiuua. 

The  niuiibd  <  \  m  (ti«  tt- 

blw  of  M.  I>(''l:  !  nt«M.>ni  n[ 

JncjV/tiWc,  nini' :  ■  ..i  iWiirru, 

twu  ;  aiid  of  ColumMl.i,  iudi. 

Mr.  Ijta  renotd*  from  th*  t«rtiai7  of  Akluunn  (Olatlutrnp 
Until  tiTUfpenegi  if  Mitm;  lielil  ol Maigi-tltit ;  andiix 
of  Otiim. 

VOLUTILITHE8(FoMih.     [Vonim*.] 

VOt.VA.  in  Dotany,  i«  t>ic  exltpniiU  meiuhruioui  or 
llethy  cttvvrinf;  which  eneloin  ilie  vtiiiuand  pilfiwofthe 
yniini;  itlate  of  iciany  of  llie  outer  Funifl.  A»  llio  part*  vX 
th«  plant  erow,  thxy  Inirel  through  lliia  Niveriu);,  aud  tt%i 
itetivndJy  round  in  it  lam  stnir  Rt  the  tUM}  of  lh«  ■tr*~ 
11i«  riobI  pcfl'ecl  examplew  uf  th«  folva  aro  wen  to 
I'Aallut  imt'iidietu  and  lliu  Agarku*  in/vnrriu, 

VOLVA'KIA,     rVottrriDt:.] 

VOLVIC.     [Pdv  i>n  r»M«.] 

V«N  VIStN.     [Vi,iK.VoM.l 

VONDEL.  .lOtJBT  VON  DEN.  the  eriwl,  Mtional 
»f  Holland.  WB«  born  Nov,  I7lb.  IS87.  ul  t:ulo|:ni).  to  wl 
city  hiB  pajont*  had  tvlin-d  l^nni  AntwL'rji,  In 
avoid  the  persecution  to  which,  beitic  Anabapl._.  .  ., 
were  eipOMd  from  the  Kligiuu*  icverlty  audjcidaii^fl 

the  Aimrifin-SjiRniiih  govetnnicnl.     A»  toiid     

Ihf  reimlilic  n(  tlie  United  I'rovincckna*  c»li 
I'amily  rumuveil  to  Anictentam.Mlli'rv  Vondel 
icnde  dnrine  his  very  loui;  life.  Tbc  mlue 
ucived  ll«iii  lux  parenta  did  lint  extend  beyond 

aciiuiri-tnenl  uf  readinn  and  wtilinB;  lur  lit       

only  a  tradeuiiai),  ai  he  wan  alttrnarda  hlmMlf,  fle^d^fl 
hoiinry  on  hi<  OKleniibln  baiiinea*,  thoiigh  maldax  ' 
Ida  ««riou»  otciipfltion.  How  lie  cuntnvird  tJS  wi 
lilf rnry  Mudy  with  bimini's*  !?o  Mt)l  a-  Ki' iiid  wi-  i 
inftirmed  ;  but  there  1*  rriu-dii  lu!' ^^l]l^■ 
tlon  to  the  first  rather  cli^'iLU  in 
■inee  he  teems  ti>  have  bt'cii  i:<i  ini.n  i 
hmier.  For  pofttrjrhc  ji  inul  in  linw  . 
early, ami  even  lo  Iiave  given  i-iiJi-iu'r  m  um  |"i,.iil- 
when  he  was  no  more  l&an  ltiirt«eu-  It  wu  nul  liuwcvn 
until  he  had  reached  double  that  atce  IIihI  he  bepin 
Ondy  Latin.  Not  only  was  liia  prrtficieney  in  the  languti 
rapid,  but  a  decided  impruveiucni.  bulk  aa  to  Mylc  b 
idea*,  it  ii  Mud,  mon  beRan  to  mairifeiil.  ifHlf  in  his  «o 
pOMtiiniH;  yet  hi  proportion  aa  he  CKUfht  tilt- tone  oa  w  . 
aa  the  itpint  of  the  aiiliCDts,  he  prubaJdy  I(mI  ndgtiiaiil] 
of  invention  and  liwhneM  ot  fetlrng.  tlia  tr«KiAllt~ 
whieh  form  m  coniidunUile  n  portion  and  «i  import anl  d 
claas  of  hla  jnoducttotut,  aliow  nira  lo  have  |KiM(r<0Ml  ikT 
hiKhtr  ^aill«  aa  a  lyric  poit  llianftsadrninntiit;  fnr  ihej 
owe  thpir  eidef  aJIrnelion  to  the  '  Heu'ri,'  or  cbimiaii 
wilb  tvhicli  tlit'y  ar«  iiiler«pet>«d,  and  many  of  wlnJi 
mfMt  splendid  lyrieal  efiXiuom ;  it  it  tUcae.  in  fact.  »!», 
give  us  the  lolfieiit  fti^hts  of  VondeJ't  jrenlua,  and  whli 
coiitititiilc  hia  ehief  attraoliona  Tor  nioderii  ivaden.  A  » 
leetirm  of  th«m  was  made  by  Vh  Vrica,  who  puliliahed 
in  1820.  Anittiic  the  more  eelebrated  of  IiU  dtAmf 
poeraa  are  hia  '  I'alamedea,' '  Gij«bf«e1it  von  Atnalal, 
■  Ijieifpr.'  The  fir»t  of  thcie,  which  wo«  a  dlreot  alli 
to  llie  Tate  of  the  grand- peiuBoiiait  Banieveldt  (Ba 
VBLur],  obtained  ttir  ita  author  both  poRliml  ana  Illi 
distinelinn;  for  thoutfh  not  published  till  aflor  Pi 
I  dealh,  in  1625^  it  was  {avxecutiil  by  •'*- 
power  aa  treaaonable,  and  aa  libellous  nn  the  mi 
thai  prince,  and  il  ww  imly  with  ureal  dlffieulty 
Vondel  eicnped  severer  piiiih.hriient  than  a  (ina  of 
Kiildeus.  On  the  other  ham!  it  obtained  lijr  liim 
Dishoit  r«iiOWTi  linth  A*  n  i>Btrrot  atid  a  poet,  aiiil  pi 
Ihrouffh  lliirly  edition*  in  the  eoiiiae  of  a  fow  jwn.  Thf) 
'  Qljabreclit.'  which  wa*  written  In-  hini  fur  the  nj 
tnji  of  the  new  thmltv  at  Aiusterdani,  in  1(U7.  U  Ju 
cuiuidered  one  of  hta  niaal«rpieM)«,  and  i«  alw,  of  all 
tlramat,  that  wlricii  it  mo*!,  natiomii  in  il*  nibject,  T 
iiawaver  whicli  jiewiewHM  fur  ui  as  Eotibiilimeri  uiiou^t  tli 
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clnimi  v(  nationality,  is  11u»  *  Liirifer,'  for  it  maybe  con- 
siilcrovl  tlio  ])rci'Ui>or  of  our  *  Paradise  Lost,*  which  it  an- 
iifip;iti.'il  hy  I'ourteeii  years;  eonsequcntlv  lor  its  Miltonic 
trraiiilenr  ami  inspiration  it  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  the 
work  of  tlu'  Knijli.sh  ]>ard,  nor  is  there  reason  to  snppose 
that  ^li'ton  kindled  his  flame  at  tliat  of  his  ilhistrions  con- 
temporary.    Mihuu  a:id  Vondel  were  kindred  spirits. 

To  enninorale  here  ehninolot^ieally  all  the  productions 
of  Vondel,  not   in  the  drama  alone,  but  in  almost  every 
other  species  of  ]ioi"tic!il  I'umpo.-itiou,  \N0uld  be  naele>vs. 
AVe  will  thcrefori'  sjireify  c^ie  performance,  \\hich.  had  he 
completed  it,  mii^ht  alone  have  v.'iMU-ed  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  epic  piut:  namely,  a  ])oem  of  which  Conslantiue 
the  Great  wn-,  the  hero,  and  which  he  bciran  in  1G;)2:  but 
the  death  of  iii'^  wife  >hor5ly  at'tcrwards  caused  him  to  aban- 
don the  subject,  and,  lest  he  should  be  tem])tcd  to  resume 
it,  he  destroyed  the  manuscript.     Tlie  lo.-s  of  his  wife  was 
indeed  a  severe  blow  to  him,  I'ov  it  was  she  who  had  chiefly 
attended  to  the.   concerns  of  their  hn>ino.-s.      Krom   that 
time  his  circmnstanees  'rrew  worse,  auil  his  emharra>smeMts 
were  afterwards  so  nnu*h  increased  l.)y  the  conduet   of  a 
spendthrift  stm,  that   rt   tlie  a'jfo  of  ^eventy-two   he    was 
jrlad  to  ebtaiu  a  >itiiatiiin  with  a  small  .-alary  in  a  bank  at 
Amsterdam.     We  comj)a.-.^ii)n;ite  the  reverses  of  the  au-  " 
thor  of  'AVavcrlev,*    vet  'Ah:it    weri^  thcv  iu  i'ompari>on  1 
wilh  the  ten  veai-s  of  diuiiLTerv  to   which   the   author  j)f  = 
*  Liu'ifer*  was  duomed  in   keipiiii^  accounts'.*    luen   th^re  . 
liowevcr  neither  hi.^  enerjry  nor  liis   irenius   de^erlcd  him, 
for  il  was  at  thi.^  ]);'riovl  th:il  he  composed,  hesiiics  seveial 
other  thiuLTs,  his  *,Ie])htha,'  o'u-  of  the  he>t   and  the  most 
reirular  of  his  titiuvdies.     At  le'iLTth,  in   KUiS,  he  was   per- 
mitted to  retire,  re'iiiiniii:;:  his  ^ alary  as  a  pj'U'^ion   for  life  : 
and.  n<it\vith>1andini^   Ins  then  advanc;d.  a^e,  he  livtd  to 
e.ilov  it  ma:iv  ^eals.  lor  he  did  not   die   until  t'ehrr.aiv  i», 
1(}7'.>,  wl-.en  he  had  attained  a  lenirtli  of  days  that  entitles 
hi'.n  to  ])e  classed  amonirlhe  jjiitiiaichs  of  literature  and  ait. 
Kuhhcrn.  (iiwr/i •''/('<•  d  r  JJtti'!\'htr  :    Von   Kanipen, 
0".\i'/in'.lf'f/t\-  tf'*r  L'-!ft'i'('it. . 
V().\()'\i:S.     [l»AiniiiA.l 

VOOKN  is  an  inland  of  the  j^rovince  of  South  Holland, 
in  the  Kinixdom  of  the  Netherlands,  hetAcen  the   months 
of  the  ?^Iaas,  and  is  di\idi'd  iiito   K:i.>t   and   \Ve>t  A'«;.«rn  : 
it  is  about  twenty  mih's  loiii:^  and  luiir  broad,  and  inDilnees 
a  considerable  (jiiantity  of  corn.     'I'lie  town  a!id  foitre.x-*  of 
Uriel  arc  on  this  island.     [Hkii.!..] 
■•Stein  :    IIa>-el  :  <  'amn!  ieh. . 
VOPlScrs,   KLA'VIi  S.     lArcasTA  TIi>T<-ui\.] 
V()1U)NKTZ.  or  WOVJ^.XKSi'II.  a  -ov.-.n:n.'i.t   in  the 
interior  of  Uu««.-ia  ia  Ijiriii-.-.  is  ^i  im'.:1  h:'l\v«-.'!i  -is*' ;}.V 
and  fvJTjO'  \.  hit.   and   be1v..'.ji  :;7' -i."*' ;i!i.;  -l.V-  K.   lon:^.  1 
It  is  bonndi'd  on  tlie  inutli   hy  Ti'.afDjw,  o.i  tlie  noi'.!i-ea:^t  '■ 
by  Saratov.,  on  the  e:ist  and  ^onth-ea-^i    l'\  the   c  riiMry  of  ■ 
tlie  l)v)n  C'o^sacks.  (»n    the   M)nth-we>t    bs  J'li.a'.ej'inoMiiw,  : 
and  on  the  west    hy  Slolu-dsk-VlvniiiK'.     l'>  :irea  i->  l2i>,40;) 
scjuare  miles,  and  it  i^  <li\ulvd  into  thirteen  cireles. 

The  face  of  the  coniitry  is  an  inidnlatinii  plain,  without 
picturesriue  or  interesting:  .*«cenery.  tiaviMsed  by  low  ridires 
and  chal'v  hills.     In  m»H  of  tlie  circles  there  aie  woods  or  1 
icroups  of  trei's  :  in  >e\eral,  (?\ten.'i\e  commons,  bu!  only  a 
few  morasses  Jind  boirs.     The  soil  co!isi>ts  partly  of  el'a\',  , 
I  nrtly  of  >and,  l\)r  thi'   mo^t   pait    coveied   wiili   a   jiretiy  : 
\\     k   laver  of  \eL'etaljlc   mould,  wliieli  is  so  fei tile  that  it  I 


lei]-.  :.  -s  no  nuunue,  but  only  a  };eri"  dieal  fallow. 

TIk  i>rineij?al  ri\er  is  the  \^\n\,  which  conu'-i  fro:n  Tarn-  ' 
Ijow.  and,  trasei-siuL^  the  u:(^\e::nuent  from  north  to  south, 
receives  most   (»f  th"  other  ir.\-rs.  s".ch   as  the  ^"^)ronetz, 
which  is  uaviLTable  by  lartre  barire>:  the  So.^na,  the  Ikoretz. 
the  Donez,  and  some  other>.     There   are  no  irri-at    lakes, 
mora^^es.  or  bolr.•^.     The  former   do  not  ahound   in   li>h  ;  ' 
their  cour.<e  in  the  Munmer  is  slow,  anil  in  the  larirrr  ones  i 
there  are   many  snndy  inlands.     'J'he  climate,  as  inny  be 
siij)pOJ'ed,  under   this   latitude  is  tempera! «^  and  heallhy. 
j-.nd  tlu?  inhal)i!ants  live  to  a  irreat    ai^e,  and  the  produc-  j 
tions  of  the  tem])erate    climates   floiuish:  the    livers   df)  ' 
n<^t  fieeze  till   December,  and  thaw  in  the   bcirinnini;  of  ■ 
March. 

Ai:rirultiirf\  MimJ'i'rfurrs.  mul  Tnul'. — Voronet/  is  ■ 
one  of  the  corii  pro*, in ce.^  of  the  empire;  the  ferti'e  soil 
requires  lilth-  or  no  iM:inuri' ;  it  is  only  suft'ercd  to  lie  fal-  I 
low  (jiic  y,'ar  in  i.\e  or -.iv.  Th'?  farmers  irrow  v. IujU  tif 
diiferv'nl  Li's-!  •.  bar!e»,  e;i'-'.  buekwheat,  iniilct.  and  maize  : 
/;;.•  Af.-/  )!o<V(\.T  i..il\  ir.  L'arilen^:  po^ipie-.  lentils.  pea.s  j 
iliix  tun!  Ii.nip  mc  j.v.vi-c  giown  in  the  iieUU.    General  ' 


failures  of  the  crops  are  verv  rare,  local  fiiib.ires  n*-^  f-»- 
quent,  but  on  the  whole  ai;ricultural  oprnil:,»:is  are  ••-•- 
ducted  in  a  very  nc'liirent  manner.     lio;tir.iiTr.re  i^  •.•.-, 
carefully  attended  to:  the  pirileus  produce   all   tl:*-  ki'.  - 
of  vesjetablcs  that  are  L^rown  in  Germany.     11;  i»s.  in:*  -"u. 
in  small  quantities,  are  srro  ah  i!i  mo?t  ir;'.nl ■•::*.     Tlu  n-  •' 
common  fruit.s  are  cherries  ,and  some  phinis :   ajp'-.  ^  -I 
pears  are  mi.)'.*e  scarce.    \'ines  irrow  only  in  .'-heltei.  i  -i*.  ..- 
tiims,  but  the  irrai)e  does  not  ripen,  except   in  the  w.i"-  .-: 
years.     The  forests  a  fib  rd  on  th.e  wh.ole  safiicient  :;::..  • 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitant.s  and  some  firi"A«»ol  I".--:  i  .- 
j)ortation,  but   they  are  verj'  nearly  thinned.     l*i:i—  .: 
rare;  there  are  remarkably  fine  oaks.     Tlie  rich  ja?'  :■* 
(m  the   banks  of  the  rivor.H  and  the  cxtciiMve  co'p.ni  :* 
are  favourahle  to  the  hrecdinir  of  cattle,  \^bich  i^-  a  -.  -v 
Ijjeneral  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.     There   an?   nv.  ■ 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herd.'*  of  swine  than  vi  '.  ■ 
more  m^rthern  provinces.     Oxen  suffice  only  for  th«'  i.  ■:■ 
consumption  :  tbere  are  many  small  sturN  of  horn's  n  •. . 
Russian  race.     The   most  common  domestic    poui*:-)  ■:: 
tree.se  anil  barn-door  fowls:  hees  are  verv  tjeneni^Iv  kt^*' 
the  chace  and  fishery  are  (piite  nnimjxjitant.     Tli.-  ::'..:.•- 
rals  are,  iron    but  no  other  metal  ,  chalk,  lime^!...:i' .  :   ■■ 
stone,  and  sail]U'1re. 

Ilii.ssL-l,  in  IS'JI,  ^:lys  tliat  the  manufactur'<  «>:"  t}.»-  ]•   - 
vince  were  quite  imirupirlant,  and  did  not  ^'-ly^p-y  ■•.:■■ 
tide  for  exportation:  hut  Sehnit/ler.    in    |s.M»;.   ^::;,>  •;   ■ 
very  irreat  ])ro^'ress  hiul  b:en  made   in   thi^i    :i  -*■■    '.  ..   . 
doubtless  further  improvement  lia.>si:H-'' taki-n  ',«;.:■■.   '.' 
c\i)orts  are  the  natural  ])io.luctions  of  tl:e   ri»i.:|iiy. 
cattle,  hides,  timber,  brislies.  >.-me  coarse  eluth,  -  ■,*:  ■ "    . 
honev,  and  wax.     The  chief  connnercial   eitu-s  :i;e  V     - 
nelz  and  (Mroi^ohsk :    but  there  is  1<'i)  irreat  want  •!:.:■ 
water-carriaire,  becau.«e  the  Don  is  na\iLrablt'   uniy  i:i  ' 
s])rinir,    when  the  water  is  hiu:h,  and  the    l>'>ne/  ni»: 
toiiches  the  frontier,  and  has  not  one  town  on  il>  l':\:ik>. 

The  ])opuIation  of  this  i,^o\ernment    is   l.rjtis.um.     T.  ■ 
inhabitants  are  in  the  northern  pint  (ireat   Ku-*Kii:?.  .-   . 
in  the  southern  Little  Ku^^ians.     Amonj^  the  laMer  ar.-  ■:  ■ 
ch'ded  the  C'os>acks,  or  Tscherka*<siar.s,  as  they  arc  ';;...• 
called,  after  their  anei.-nt   cajiital :  there    are   alvi   •^■.. 
.rypsies,  and  in  the  neiLddjourhood   ci'  ().stri«::iih.<.k  a  I-.' 
man  c-.ilony.     With  re-])ec1  to  p\d)lic  educalion,  Vi  :   ■ 
is    under   the    university    of  l\[c.sco\v.        The    m:r.;'!s.- 
.'cholai-s  in   the   ]:ari>h  .""chools  is  about    IfjiKi.  .i;:il  •...*■ 
more  than  that  nnniher  in  theeccle>iastic;il  >cho  )!*.    T.. 
is  aUo  a  military  school  for  UK)  cadet^  at  X'oronel/ 

A'(n:o\Krz,  the  caj'iial  of  the  p)vcrnnienl   to   v. n.  •.  ' 
irives  its  nsime,   the   le.-idence  of  the  iro\«*rnor  and   i  :  • . 
iishop  of  \'oronetz,  is  .situated  in  51'^ -Ui'  N.  lal.  an-i  :»  '. 
1''..  Ion:;.,  on  the  river  Vorondz,  which  talks  into  the  IV.t  ■ 
miles  heloA'  the  city,     \oronetz   is  l)uilt    on  a   vety  -t'    ■ 
rock,  M.)  which,' snys  I).-.  Clarke,  *  iiatuiv  has   iriwn  *. 
:il)pearance  of  a   ra.i.]»art.  so  that    viewed   from  the  r.  " 
below  il  hioks  like  a  ].roiliirious  fortification  l■;li^ed  1  v  :.:' 
It  is  one  of  the  oldot  cities  in  the  empire,  and  isxnen-'.   '■  ; 
in  1177.     Peter  tlie  Cin-at  harl  a  dockyanl  hire   Icr  h.  .• 
inir   ships,   with    which  he  intended  to  ileseend  tl.e  Ut 
to  the  sea.     lie   often  re.*«ided  here,  and    !)uilt  hm>i.:' . 
pakij'c,  no  ve.slii^'e  of  which  now  remains. 

The  city  coiiM-.ts  of  three  parts,  the  upper  town.  '  ■ 
lower  town,  and  the  .suburbs.     The  upper  town  c-riTi ' - 
tlie  re-idence  of  the  iroveinor  and  the  public  offi.-.-,  ■■ 
bishops  palace,  the   cathedral,  the  ba/aar,  and   liie  t    •:: 
iiall.     In  the  three  parts  there  are  IS  stone  e!iurelu->,  J . 
\  cuts. a poor-hon.se. a  irymnasium,anecclesiastieal>en:i...   . 
an  arsenal,  and  several  schools.     This   is  the  ^tatenu-r 
Ilas-el  in  IS'JI,  and  is  copied  by  Sehnitzler   in    l<v*i.  : 
con.-^iderinu'  the  \ery  irreat  increase  in  the  popi'.^itier.  .•  -.• 
hiirhly  probable  that  the  number  of  the  public  he: :.:  ,• 
must   be    now    irreater.     Stein,  in  1S21.  niake^  l:.e  :    ;.• 
lation  12.1HH);   HasM-l,  in   1S21.  doul)ts  whellu-r  it  a  ;.'.  *:  ■ 
to  ir>,(KH);  but  the  official  accounts  in  IS  11  make  it  :v»-  •• 
than  4;J,S(K).     It  may  be  observed  that  Dr.C'larke.sjv..:.    : 
of  \'oronf tz,  says,   'Ithi's  become  a  very  haTuU.»i;i;  e.'- 
it  is  lemarkahle  tor  its  commerce,  the  Don  atlVt:di::j  :t  .. 
lasy  communication  wilh  the  Hku-k  Si-a.     Ti-e  -:^..'    ■ 
of  Voronetz  would  render  it  fit  to  i»ecome  a  cvk  .  *  c.  "  ." 
and  aL^ain,   *.\e\v   houses  are   I  uildinir  in   ad   put- .  •  :" 
the  s'duirbs  appear  .so  ,.\:.  n-i\e1hal  it  i^uilner.:;  to      -  - 
how  i:u  the  city  ni.iy  yet  incr«'a>.-.'     Tijc   -^r;!.;,  .•  ..  .-■ 
broad,   but  not  yd"  paved.     Tiie  maiuifruti  .^-^a   -.  . 
fur   tlie  army,  Je'ather,  .-oap,  and  vitriol.     Ti:ei\-  a\  ^v.;:. 
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rciies  and  brandy-tlistillcries.  The  merchants  of  Vo- 
jtz  trade  \>ith  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
strocrohbk,  a  small  commercial  town,  with  several 
X'hes,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  carr}*  on  an  extensive 
e  ;  the  three  annual  fairs  are  visited  by  merchants  from 
most  distant  parts,  and  even  by  Greeks,  who  brinjj 
y  Turkiiih  goods.  About  10  miles  off  there  is  a  small 
ny  of  Germans,  whose  chief  occupation  is  airriculturc. 
other  towns  of  the  government  are  of  small  import- 

■ 

[assel,  X)rt#  Russische  Reich  in  Europa  ;  Stein,  Oentr, 
'con  ;  Schnitzler,/;rt  Russie^  la  Finlande,  et  la  Poln^^ae ; 
E.  Clarke,  Traveh  in  Russia,) 

ORONIKHIN,  ANDREI  NIKOPHOROVITCH,  a 
dan  aixhitect,  bom  in  17G0.  amoni;  the  peasantry  of 
it  Alexander  Stroganov,  who.  bavins^  heard  of"  his 
It  for  drawinsr,  sent  him,  in  1777,  to  Moscow  in  order 
»  properly  educated  as  an  artist,  and  he  there  ix-ccivod 
J  instruction  from  Bazhenov  and  Kazakov,  two  cmi- 

architects.  He  was  then  sent  to  travel  with  his 
>n's  son,  Count  Paul  Strosranov,  and  after  visilinir  the 
tiem  provinces  of  Russia.  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
ed  for  some  time  at  Paris,  tlilicrently  proiltinc:  by  the 
trtunities  there  afforded  of  i)ursuin2:  his  architectural 
es.  In  1700  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburir.  where 
pinovs  protection  soon  brousrht  him  into  notice,  and 
;ned  for  nim  employment.      Mere  employment  how- 

without  more  than  ordinary  opportunities,  can  hardly 
to  architectural  fame  :  it  was  tnerefore  fortunate  for 
nikhin  that  such  opportunity  was  given  him  in  the 
ion  of  what  Is  still  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
lem  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  in  1800  that  the  em- 
•  Paul  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  ma2:nificent 
fdral  in  the '  Nevskii  l*rospect,'  to  be  dedicated  to  *  Our 

of  Kazan  ;'  and  Voroniknin,  who  was  then  professor 
p  Academy  of  Arts  wa-^  appointed  architect.  In  the 
.vinsT  vear  the  fir>l  stone  w;is  laid  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
r,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  and  solemnly  conse- 
d  in  September.  18 U.  Criticism  has  not  been  sparine: 
remarks — ^>ome  of  them  exceedinirly  captious— on  this 
I  of  architecture  :  for  no  other  reason  than  Ijccause  the 
ipal  facade  is  extended  by  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
4  been  culled  a  co])y  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  on  a  re- 
1  scale,  whereas  tliere  is  no  one  point  of  similarity  bo- 
1  the  two  buildinirs  in  any  other  ie>pect.  To  note  b\it 
ir  two  triflius:  diJterenees  :  the  front  of  St.  Petrr's  h;us 
rtjstylc  or  portico,  and  the  pediment  is  a  mere  sham 
of  mo«»l  in>ic:niriea!it  ])n)i)'.irtions :  the  coloiniudes 
I  arc  there  neither  on  the  >;unc  scale  nor  of  the  same 

as  the  church  itself,  nor  are  they  combined  with  it. 
I  decrree  of  resemblance  there  is  even  thus  far  Ixtween 
A'O  desi^iis  may  therelbre  easily  be  judi^ed  by  n-fi-r- 
\o  PoKTiCd,  fijJT.  8.  which  represents  the  plan  of  the 
tyle  prostyle  of  the  Kazan  church  witli  a  portion  of 
iteral  colnnnades. 

;housh  Voroiiikhin  is  said  to  have  erected  a  ijreat 
■  Other  biiiklin;:':,  both  ])ublie  and  private,  v.e  have  no 
ient  aceount  nnr  even  a  eumplete  Ii>t  of  them  :  amonu: 

however  are  said  to  b<*  the  colonnade  in  llie  gardens 
terhof,  the  ternices,  ke.  :il  Sireh\a.  and  several  \ilias 
.tchina  and  Paslovsliv.  Voninikhin  died  rather  muI- 
'.  Feb.  21    March  r).'HI4. 

p>tor  Kiikolnik.  in  /i///zth'l'ijf'i/i/s/ip\liit'  L'^hsiktoi. 
>RST,  or,  Latini/ed.  VO'USTIUS,  (OXUAl).  a  eele- 
.Hiernian  divine,  was  lurrn  a*.  r.)|r)<rne  on  the  IDth 
ly.  |.*>(j!K  At  tin-  tinn^  (j1  hi-  birth  his  lamily  belonired 
e  Itbnian  (.'atliDJic  clnu'ch.  but  some  >ears  alter  Ms 
%  witli  his  \\lu.le  family,  (•lln:^i^liulr  ot'  his\\il'e  ;nid 
■biidren,  fjccrt'tly  enibraeed  the  Protestant  relii^ion. 
ha\inir  received  his  ]>.ejiar:itory  education  in  a  vil- 
;iear  Coloffue,  Conra*!  \v;is  s«';it.  to  l)rj--;e!dorf.  where 

ulied  fioni  lo'x?  till  I'jsji.  IK»  coutinurd  hi>  st\ulies 
iloirue,  but  was  prevented  takinir  his  dfirree.  jjaitly 
:>e  he  could  not  Mib-eribe  tlie  decisions  of  the 
cil  of  Trent,  and  ]>artly  becau>e  his  father's  nuaus 

not  sufficient  \n  allow  jiis  son  to  sro  to  a  Protestant 
TMty.  For  a  time  tlierciore  his  learnod  ]»uiv.iits  were 
Joned,  and  Vor»ti'is  beiraTi  to  prepare  l:iui>eir  fur  a 
antilc  life.  What  enaljlcl  hnn  afterwards  to  c»nitiuue 
todies  is  not  said,  hut  in  l.lslJ  he  weut  to  Hiiborn. 
e  he  devoted  himself  v. ith  irreat  .'neeess  to  the  >tu(lv 
eolosry  under  the  famous  ]*i-.c:ittM".     Duiini:  his  May 

he  trained  his  !i\i:i^  jjrincipaliy  bv  giving  private 
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instruction,  and  in  1593  he  went  with  some  of  his  pupila 
to  Ileidelbercr,  where  he  was  honoured  the  year  after  with 
the  desrree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1595  he  visited  the 
univei'sities  of  Switzerland,  where  he  took  a  part  in  some 
of  the  theological  controversies  which  were  then  carried 
on  there.  For  some  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Geneva, 
which  were  .ho  well  received,  that  the  regular  professorship 
of  divinity  was  offered  to  him  in  that  university.  But 
about  tins  time  Count  Arnold  of  Tlentheim  had  founded  a 
jirreat  school  of  divinity  at  Steinfurt,  and  he  invited  Vora- 
tius  to  a  professorship,  which  he  accepted.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation,  and  received  verj'  honourable 
invittit ions  from  scveml  universities;  but  all  offers  were 
refused,  partly  because  his  own  family  did  not  wish  him  to 
tro  to  any  fcr'eat  distance  from  theno,  and  partly  because 
Count  Arnold  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  Vorstius  complied  with  the  count's  request 
was  afterwards  very  honourably  rewarded,  for  Vorstius  was 
raised  to  the  hitrlic-it  ecclesia.stical  office  in  the  count's 
dominions.  About  the  year  1598  a  report  got  abroad  that 
Vorstius  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
of  Socinus.  The  count  hearing  of  it.  becan  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Voi-slius  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  clear 
himself  of  the  eharirc  before  the  faculty,  which  had  con- 
ferred uj)on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Vorstius 
succeeded  in  ckarinir  himself  of  Sociniani-m,  but  was 
obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expressions  which  might 
seem  to  justify  the  charjre.  After  having  expres.sed  his 
regret,  and  solemnly  deelared  his  abhorrence  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Socimi.s,  he  returned  to  Steinfurt.  Although  ne 
had  thus  ovitwardly  cleared  himself,  t lie  suspicion  which 
had  once  been  rai-^eil  ct)uld  not  be  allayed.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  chms  when,  in  1(110,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  the  profesMji'siiip  of  theolocry  at  Leyden.  which 
had  become  vaeaut  by  the  death  of  Arminius.  Vorstius, 
at^er  some  consideration,  accepted  the  offer,  although  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  difiieulties  which  he  would  have  to 
encounter ;  but  he  was  verv  uuu-h  pressed  by  the  followers 
of  Arminius,  and  he  al>o  hoped  to  find  a  wider  field  for 
the  free  exercise  of  his  ])Owersthan  in  theMuall  principality 
of  Bentheim.  He  went  to  Leyden  provided  with  the  mo.st 
satisfactory  testimonials  ropecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his 
conduct;  but  his  appointment  alarmed  the  Calvinistic 
paHyat  Leyden  and  i:i  lloliand  irenerally.  They  protested 
nu»st  vehemently  again>t  the  ap])ointinent.  and  even  soli- 
cited the  interferenee  of  foreiirn  universities,  and  of  James  I., 
kiuir  of  KngUuid.  The  work  of  Vor>tius  on  which  their 
fears  and  accusations  were  chietly  founded  was  a  collection 
of  dissertations  which  he  had  publi>hed  at  Steinfurt,  in 
1(110.  u.ider  the  title  '  De  Deo,  sen  Disimtationes  deeem  de 
Naturaet  Attributis Dei, diveiso  tenii)oreSteinfurti  habitae.* 
This  book  was  attacked  more  fiercely  than  even  the  Koran 
had  been  bv  anv  (.'hi istiun  writer.  'King  .James  L,  alter 
havinir  reaif  the  book,  found  it  full  of  lieresies.  and  had  it 
pnblielv  burnt  at  Oxford,  Canibridsre.  and  London;  and 
he  recommended  the  Slates  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such 
a  heretic  within  their  territory.  The  States  instituted  an 
invest  i'jfation,  and  as  the  contest  irrew  hotter  everyday, 
Vorstius  was  obliu^ed  to  quit  Holland  and  wait  for  the 
final  decision  in  anotlu'r  eountry.  Tlie  kin::  of  Kngland 
in  the  mean  lime  v.rote  a  tiat-t' airainst  the  unfortunate 
professor,  deelared  that  burning  was"  nmeh  too  mild  a 
puiiishmeiit  lor  him,  and  threatened  to  causo  all  orthodox 
Protestants  to  unite  their  ftrenirth  airainst  the  Armiuian 
heresies.  The  svuod  of  Dortreeht  at  lenu'th,  in  1G19, 
brouirht  the  matter  to  a  clo-e  :  and  it  is  Kiid  to  have  been 
ehieflv  owinir  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Knirlish  deputies  at 
this  svu(h1  that  Voi>tius  was  declared  unworthy  of  the 
(dlii-e  to  which  ho  hiid  been  appointed,  and  exiled  from 
Hollaml  for  ever.  Kor  two  vi-ars  Vorstius  and  his  family 
liveil  in  conceal ment,  and  his  life  was  threatened  more 
than  once  bv  pel  sons  who  thought  it  a  religious  duty  to 
kill  a  man  who  wa.-.  capable  of  doing  so  mueli  injury  to 
the  Christian  rcliirion.  At  last  the  duke  of  HoUtem 
ofiered  Voistius  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Armi- 
nians  a  i)lace  of  refuire  in  his  own  duehy,  and  a>.-.ucned  to 
them  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  built  the  town  of 
Friedrichstadt.  Voistiu>  arrived  in  Holstein  in  the  summer 
of  1G2-J.  but  he  was  taken  ill  >oi»n  after,  and  died  on  the 
2l)tli  of  September  of  the  >:nne  year  at  Tonniniren.  His 
body  was  earrieii  to  Fiiediichstadt.  and  buried  lumourably. 
V'oi>tius  wa-i  a  i)ii';'.N  and  devimt  man.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  he  had  adopted  tlio  Armiuian  doc- 
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tiines  previous  to  his  going  to  Ley  den.  Bayle  justly 
remarks  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  for  errors  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty  drove  him  into  them  ;  for  that  he 
was  an  Arminian  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  is  attested 
by  his  own  evidence.  Vorstius  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  great  independence  of  mind,  and  of  sound  judg- 
ment. He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  directed  partly  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  partly  against 
his  opponents  among  the  Protestants.  Some  few  are  of  a 
devotional  and  religious  character.  Most  of  them  are 
written  in  Latin,  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Dutch. 
Lists  of  them  are  given  in  Joclier's  *  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexicun,'  and  in  Bayle's  *Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique.' 

(Sandius,  Bibliotfieca  Antitrinitariorum ;  Gualterus, 
Oratio  in  obitum  Conradi  Vorstii.) 

VORTEX.  The  theor}'  of  Descartes  on  the  formation 
and  mechanical  laws  of  the  universe  was  first  published  in 
1637,  in  his  '  Principia  Pliilosophise.'  One  part  of  this 
theory,  namely,  the  hypothesis  of  vortices,  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  generally  passes  by  the  name  of  Des  Cartes. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  system  which  rendered  the  Newtonian 
view  of  astronomy  for  a  long  time  unacceptable  to  the 
continental  philosophers.  The  metaphysics,  the  mechanics, 
and  the  astronomy,  of  the  once  celebrated  Cartesian  system, 
combined  as  they  were  by  one  writer,  and  tliat  writer  a 
most  skilful  and  elegant  proposer  of  his  own  views,  are  to 
be  looked  at  together  as  that  which  Newton's  philosophy 
bad  to  meet.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum,  maintained  by  Des 
Cartes  as  self-evident,  was  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  with  which  it  seemed  incom- 
patible, than  the  theory  of  vortices,  which  Des  Cartes  pro- 
prosed  as  an  hypothesis,  and  which  did  not  necessarily 
contradict  Newton's  deductions.  We  shall  here  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  system,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  from  the 
third  book  of  the  *  Princi])ia  Philosophic* :'  this  sketch  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  only  a  table  of  contents  of  the  work  itself, 
and  Descai-tes  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  speaker.  Such 
comments  as  we  add  are  in  parentheses. 

The  human  imagination  must  not  either  limit  the  power 
of  God  or  unduly  exalt  its  own  :  and  it  must  not  sup|\)se 
that  all  things  were  made  lor  man's  use  only.  In  enumerai- 
ing  phenomena Descaiies  prefers  rather  to  deduce  them  from 
causes  than  to  make  them  serve  in  finding  causes.  He 
then  describes  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets,  and 
asseils  the  immensity  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stai*?. 
After  the  usual  statements  relative  to  the  liajht  of  the  sun, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars,  he  rejects  the  Ptolenmic  hypo- 
thesis, and  obser^'es  that  those  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahe  differ  veiy  little  as  hypotheses,  and  explain  pheno- 
mena in  the  same  manner.  He  ^ays  also  that  tlie  latter, 
thoup:h  he  denies  the  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  in  reality 
ffives  it  more  motion  than  the  ibrmer  (^with  Descaiies,  re- 
lative motion  was  a  most  absolute  idea;- ;  whence,  differing 
from  both,  he  will,  with  more  tmth  than  Tycho,  and  more 
care  than  Copernicus,  take  away  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end  he  proposes  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  very 
fit  to  explain  phenomena  ;  but  only  as  an  hypothesis,  not 
as  an  absolute  truth.  The  fixed  stars  are  exceedingly  dis- 
tant ;  the  sun  consists  of  a  fluid  and  mobile  matter,  which 
would  carry  the  circumjacent  parts  of  the  heavens  with  it, 
but  which  does  not  chani^e  its  place  in  the  heavens:  the 
solar  matter  does  not  need  aliment.  Each  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  has  an  immense  space  about  it,  in  which  there  is  no 
other  fixed  star.  The  heavens  are  filled  with  fluid  matter. 
as  astronomers  commonly  suppose,  because  they  do  not 
see  how  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  can  be  otherwise 
explained.  Each*  of  the  heavens  carries  with  it  all  bodies 
therein  contained.  The  earth  and  every  planet  is  at  rest 
in  its  heaven,  thouirh  it  may  be  carried  with  that  heaven : 
the  earth  therefore,  or  any  one  planet,  may  be  said  not  to 
move,  but  all  the  others  must  be  said  to  move.  TTie  whole 
heaven  of  the  sun  is  moved  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
wliirlpool,  *in  modum  cujusdam  vorticis,'  the  more  distant 
parts  moving  more  slowly  than  the  nearer :  and  the  planets 
are  carried  round  with  tfiis  heaven.  And  as  in  the  larger 
whirljKwl  are  sometimes  seen  smaller  ones,  which  are  car- 
ried round  in  the  larger ;  so  each  planet  is  tlie  centre  of  a 

*  Tiie  mMltBT  m  Die  tparc  alK>ut  a  planet,  or  star,  which  is  uadrr  tlie  inflii- 
Of  that  pineti  it  railed  its  hearen. 


smaller  vortex,  in  which  its  satellites  are  carried  mmd 
their  primary.  The  sun  and  planets  are  carried  nnnd 
their  axes  by  the  motion  of  their  vortices  (the  inclinitwoft 
of  the  planetary  orbits  to  the  ecliptic  have  an  obvioui «- 
planation:  the  inequalities  in  longitude  are  mentunaA 
without  explanation).  It  can  hardly  be  that  an  hypothsM 
which  thus  explains  phenomena  can  be  false  :  to  saj  Uai 
would  seem  to  be  an  imputation  upjon  the  Deity,  nin^ 
the  supposition  that  he  made  us  so  imperfect,  that  a  riftt 
use  of  reason  might  lead  us  to  deceive  ourselves  (.Descaxta 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  used  this  sort  of  argument'. 
Nevei-theless,  he  is  wilUng  that  it  should  be  put  forvsnl 
only  as  an  hypothesis.  And  though  both  religion  sad 
reason  teach  that  God  made  the  world  complete,  thtt  m( 
only  the  seeds  of  plants  were  formed,  but  plants  thcm> 
selves,  &c.,  yet  the  nature  of  things  v^ill  be  better  ci- 
plained  if  it  can  be  shown  how,  as  from  seed«  the  tth 
system  was  produced  (Descartes  here  fears  the  imputitn 
which  Mas  afterwards  cast  upon  the  author  of  the  imMv 
hypothesis  [Solar  System,  p.  199]).  All  matter  originiUy 
consisted  of  particles,  forming  numbers  of  fluid  hesTni^ 
revolving  about  their  several  axes.  These  particles  vere  oii- 
ginally  equal  in  size  and  motion ;  they  also  became  sphericsl. 
when  the  comers  had  been  worn  down  by  nibbing  sgiuit 
each  other.  And  since  no  portion  of  space  can  be  vscoou 
[Vacuum],  the  interstices  of  these  spheres  must  be  fiiitd 
by  matter,  of  form  perpetually  changing,  derived  from  the 
parts  worn  oft'  the  angles :  this  last  kind  of  matter  movH 
more  quickly  than  the  other.  Besides  this  there  is  a  thiid 
sort  of  particles  of  matter,  more  solid,  or  else  of  form  man 
adapted  to  motion :  of  this  planets  and  comeii  are  coBh 
posed.  There  are  three  classes  of  celestial  heavens:  \bt 
first,  that  of  our  sun  and  its  s^tem ;  the  second,  the  nn- 
ous  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars  immediately  adjoining;  Uk 
third  including  all  which  are  beyond,  and  which  never  cu 
be  seen  in  this  life.  The  primary  particles,  as  those  ui 
called  which  arc  obtained  by  attrition  from  the  seccnte 
particles,  at  last  become  more  than  enough  to  fill  tiie  i 
tervening  spaces  (how  this  could  be  Descartes  does  mt 
say),  and  the  residue,  as  fast  as  it  arises,  was  forced  to  tk 
centres  of  the  vortices,  where  it  formed  certain  very  tai 
spherical  bmlies:  these  are  the  sun  and  fixed  stais.  Utt 
secondary  particles  receded  from  the  centres  to  makeroon. 
The  efRux  of  these  primary  particles  from  the  fluid  bodis 
just  described  is  light.  Tlie  centrifiind  force  of  particla 
in  motion  round  a  centre  is  then  dwelt  on,  and  the  cimus 
form  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  is  attributed  to  it.  Hi 
motion  of  the  vortices  must  be  such  that  their  contifuoii 
parts  may  have  a  common  motion.  Tlie  primary*  paitida 
flow  from  the  poles  of  each  vortex  towards  the  centre,  td 
from  the  centre  towards  the  other  parts.  Buttbeaoi 
must  not  be  said  of  the  secondarv' or  spherical  particlei.tix 
reasons  given  are  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  consistinf  »• 
tirely  in  different  motive  powers  given  to  the  two  specia 
of  particles). 

The  preceding  may  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  urt  d 
foundation  which  Descartes  builds  upon,  and  his  msiOKr 
of  raising  the  structure.  He  proceeds  tlirough  what  he  m^ 
poses  to  be  explanations  of  all  the  phenooaena  of  light,  d 
the  formation  of  planets  and  comets,  and  of  all  the  \shetiii 
of  conformation  which  are  seen  in  the  solar  8>*8tem.  lAh 
comets  have  tails  and  planets  none  ;  how  the  prinuury  yu" 
tides  of  other  vortices  find  their  way  into  ours,  so  tliiit  vf 
can  see  the  fixed  stars ;  how  the  planets  obtained  the: 
fii-st  motions  of  projection  ;  how  the  spots  on  the  sun  in 
formed,  and  so  on,  are  all  explained  by  the  powen  of  tbf 
two  species  of  particles:  an  hypothesis  on  their  nitirr 
being  always  ready  when  wanted.  A  reader  who  fan 
looked  into  this  book  of -Descartes's  *•  Principia*  befrim  U 
undei-stand  two  things  better  than  before  :  nnt,  the  aliif 
on  philosophical  explanations  contained  at  the  end  d 
Mohere's  *  Af  alade  Imaginaire,*  written  a  few  yean  site 
the  death  of  Descartes ;  next,  the  declaration  of  NevtTL 
Hypotheses  non  fin  go. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  vortices  is  usually  repmentcdti 
has  a  certain  reasonableness  of  appearance^  which  no  doah 
makes  many  wonder  why  it  shoula  be  so  univeraaily  eoi- 
temned.  If  a  fiuid  mass  were  whirled  round  the  nai 
would  carry  the  planets  with  it:  and  the  supposition  of 
minor  voiiices,  one  round  each  planet  wliich  has  a  sstri- 
lite,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  hydroststioL 
When  Xewton  proposed  to  refute  the  system  of  ~ 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  numeiical 
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:  he  could  not  but  admit  that  a  planet,  in  one  of 
irtes*s  vortices,  ^vouKI  have  an  orbit ;  but  he  showed. 
the  nature  of  fluid  motion,  tliat  it  could  not  have  the 
which,  from  the  time  of  Kepler,  it  was  known  to 
The  quality  of  a  phenomenon  is  known  before  its 
nt  is  measured;  and  it  is  natural  to  expect,  in  the 
y  of  philosophy,  that  explanations  which  serve  to 
.nt  for  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon,  but  are  irreoon- 
e  with  its  amount,  should  precede  those  which  are 
1  from  consideration  of  both.  The  possibility  of  the 
tary  motions  findins:  their  proximate  cause  in  tin? 
3n  of  a  fluid  mass  which  fills  the  solar  system,  is  n 
which  did  siis;:5est  itself,  and  ouijht  to  have  suijcscested 
to  the  inquirers  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
nicua  and  Newton.  Descartes  says  expressly,  *  pu- 
m  eat,  non  tantum  Solis  et  Fixanim,  sed  totius  etiam 
nateriam  fluidam  esse  :  quodjum  vuly;n  nmnefs  ti&int' 
concedunt,  quia  vident  phenomena  planotamm  vix 
posse  explicari.'  No  mechanical  difficulty  stood  in  : 
ay  in  their  time  ;  and  those  who  had  seen"  particles 
it  whirled  about  by  the  air  would  have  no  difficulty 
iginin^  the  hypothesis  of  a  vortex.  Now  we  find 
lult  with  the  common  notion  of  Descartes's  system  : 
isparaj^ement  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  irhnh — to  the 
ry  and  secondary  particles  which,  thouj^li  obtained 
,he  same  originaf  particles,  yet  have  diftereiit  laws  oi 
n,and  to  the  gratuitous  deduction  of  everything  from 
tncy — ^is  conveyed  to  their  readers  by  writers  who 
present  the  most  rational  extract  which  could  be 
namely,  the  idea  of  a  vortex.  Tliis  is  the  sort  of 
ism  on  which  such  writers  proceed :  Descartes's  sys- 
ridiculous;  all  I  know  of  that  syst(?m  is  its  vui-tic'cs. 
ore  I  must  lauirb  at  the  vortices.  Yet  not  onlv  was 
in  obliged  to  have  recoui'se  to  his  most  powerful 
•ns  to  rellite  these  vortices,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  sct- 
oint  that  his  rcfutntion  is  sound ;  that  is,  his  mathe- 
il  reftitation.  His  remark  that  comets  could  not 
heir  way  through  the  vortex  is  much  more  to  the 
se,  though  Descartes  has  his  way  out  of  this  difficulty, 
of  every  other. 
RTICIA'LIS,  Limarck  s  name  for  a  genus  of  micro- 

FORAMIMKKRA. 

3,    MARTIN    DE,    one  of  the    most    rcniavkable 
rs  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  lo'Ji).  or  rnori'  '. 
3ly  15!M.      Ilis  father,  Prtcr  do  Vos.  who  wa^^  like-  ' 

painter  and  a  meiubfrof  tlu*  Acudenjy  of  Antwcrj',  I 
um  the  first  instruction  in  his  ait,  and  ho  allervMirds  ' 
ed  the  schuui  of  the  cck'b:ati'il  Fians  Kliuis.     Fioni  ! 
:hool  of  Floris  ho  wont  to  Italy,  wl\ore  ho  studied  ! 
lime  atUoino,  and  at  VcMiieo  with  Tintoretto,  whose  ■ 
le  adopted,  and  for  whom  he  jjainted  several  laiui- I 
.  as   backtrrounds    to  sunu'   of  his   ])icturos.        He  ' 
pjishcd  himself  in  hi:?tory  ar.d  portrait,  and  painted  | 
portraits   for  thf  hou>e  of  Medici.     Al'tor  a  May  of  I 
^ears  in  Italy  ho  ivturnod  to    Antwerp,  and  hrought 
with  him.  hesidrs  otlior  >tudies,  a  larire  coUeetion  oi 
igs  from  antient  vases,  ice.,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
nents,  which  lie  made  uso  of  to  great  advantaire  in 
1   pictures   of  feasts  and  such   sulyoets.     In    liji^O, 
f  after  his  return,   he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
my  of  Antwerp.     lie  executed  an  immense  number 
ks  :  there  arc  imn*e  than  six  hundred  prin's  after  hi.^ 
iS  ;  ho  painted  more  pietures  than  any  man  of  his  , 

He  araasied  a  conftiJoiahle  fortune,  and  died  in  ' 
aged  72,  or,   accordini^  to  the  common  account,  in 
a^ed  81. 

Vo3  had  great  ability,  and  many  of  his  great  pictures  ! 
mposed,  dcfti^ned,  and  eoloured  in  a  masterly  style,  ' 
;s   figures,  like  tho-e  of  Ins   model  Tintoretto,  are  j 
forced  and  exajrir-iat^d  in   tlioir    attitudes.      He 
d  a  good  school,   and   educated  so\eral    excellent 
js :  tlie  mo-jt  di^tin£rlli^hed  were  his  nephew  William  ■ 
*,  and  Wenceslau.i  Koeberger  or  Coubergher. 
liam  de  Vos  was  one  of  the  painters  whose  portraits 
jainted  hy  Vandyck  for  the  collection  of  the  distin- 
fd  artists   of  his  time.     There  were   several  other 
rs  of  this  name,  of  the  ftame  and  of  tUtferent  families.  ! 
was  a  Peter  de  Vos.  the  brother  of  Ma  it  in  ;  a  Simon 
s  ,boni  at  Antw(rrp  in  IG()3,  and  died  in  \mi).  the  ' 
r  of  Rubens,  who  excelled  in  portrait  and  in  animal 
ng;  a  Paul  de  Vos    born  at  AcM  about  IWH  died 
4},  a  celebrated  battle  painter,  and  his  son  Cornelius,  ' 
ras  a  good  historical  painter ;  he  died  at  Antweqi  in 


1751,  aged  61.  There  was  another  Cornelius  de  Vos,  who 
stndied  under  and  imitated  Vandyck  *,  and  there  was  also 
a  Lambert  de  Vos  of  Mechlin,  who,  in  1574,  went  to  Tur- 
key and  made  many  excellent  water-colour  drawings  of 
Turkish  costume.  A  volume  of  these  drawings  upon 
Turkish  paper  is  or  was  in  the  gymnasium  library  of 
Bremen. 

(Van  Mander :  Descamps ;  Fiiss'ii,  &c.) 

VOSGES,  a  department  in  the  eastern  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Meurthe,  on 
the  nnrth-ea-st  by  that  of  Bas  Rlim,  on  the  east  and  south- 
cast  by  that  of  Haut  Rhin,  on  the  Fonth  by  that  of  Haute 
Safme,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Haute  Marne,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Meuse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ir- 
regular quadnmgle,  having  its  northern  side  85  miles  long, 
measured  in  a  straight  Une  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
departments  of  Haute  Marne,  Meuse,  and  Vo&gcs,  to  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Bruche  at  the  spot  wliere  it  quits 
the  department ;  and  the  southern  side  45  miles  long  from 
Chatillon-sur-Saone  to  the  junction  of  the  three  departments 
of  Haute  Saflne,  Haut  Rliin.  and  Voscjes.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two  sides,  one,  53  miles  long,  faees  the  east,  or  east  by 
south  ;  the  other,  41  miles  long,  faces  the  south-west.  The 
ilepartment  is  comprehendedbctween  47**  4S'  and  48'  3lV 
N.  hit.  and  between  5**  *27'  and  7**  20'  K.  long.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  22G.S  miles,  which  is  a  little  under  the  average 
area  of  tile  Frenoh  departments,  and  rather  less  than  the 
conjoint  areas  of  the  tnglisli  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  population  in  1826  was  379.839;  in 
1831,397,987;  and  in  1830,411.034:  showing  in  the  last 
five  years  an  increase  of  13,047,  or  about  3*3  per  cent., 
and  giving  about  18!  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  is  above  the  average 
of  the  depart menfs  of  France,  and  very  far  above  tlie 
English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Epinal, 
the  chief  town,  is  189  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-ea«t 


and  G**  27'  E.  long. 

The  department  is  altogetlier  mountainous,  at  least 
hilly  :  thougli  it  is  usual  to  diatinguish  the  eastern  part  as 
tlic'!\Iouutai:i,  and  to  call  tlie  Viostern  part  the  Plain. 
The  Vo-^gos,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extend  along 
the  eastern  boundary  ;  and  the  Eancilles  traverse  the  de- 
part meut  from  west  to  ea>t,  and  unite  with  the  branches 
of  the  Vo^.'res  about  Plomhieres,  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  department.  The  Vosges  present  a  jrreat  variety  of 
j)ictnresrpie  and  delightfnl  scenery.  The  Ballon  d' Alsace, 
one  of  their  highest  snnnnits,  at  thr  point  where  the  hraneh 
whieh  joins  the  Faueilles  divertres  from  tlie  main  chain,  is 
4124  feet  hicrh ;  Lo  Bres:?oir,  a  nei:::hbonnng  summit,  is 
'k)l9  feet:  and  Le  Grand  Donnon,  farther  north,  is  ;i314 
feet. 

The  Vosges,  and  that  part  of  the  Faueilles  which  is 
nearest  to  the  A'osges,  arc  composed  chiefly  of  granitie 
rocks.  Upon  the  granite  rests  the  red  and  trie  variegated 
sandstone:  upon  these  sandstones  the  thick  limestone 
rock  called  the  musehelkalk,  and  the  keiiper.  or  marnes 
irisees  .variegated  marlsV.  and  upon  these, the  lias  and  the 
lower  oolitic  ioek>N.  These  foimations  cover  the  whole  of 
the  department:  the  upper  formation,  the  oolitic,  occupy- 
ing the  western  side,  and  the  others  successively  cropping 
out  as  we  advanec  eastward.  The  mineral  treasures  of  tlr/ 
department  arc  considerable.  Granite,  porphyry,  freestone 
of  a  black  colour,  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  mill- 
stones, slates,  gy})suui,  and  agates  are  fonnd.  A  little  coal 
is  procured.  There  were  in  1834  two  eoal-pits,  but  only 
one  of  them  was  worked :  it  ga\e  employment  to  54  la- 
bourers, and  yielded  2l(i8  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  929/.  In 
1835  the  jiroduce  was  1356  tons.  Iron-stone  u  procured. 
There  were  in  1834  twenty-seven  iron-works  of  various 
kinds  ;  in  which  were  8  furnaces  for  making  pisr-iron  :  5s 
forges  lor  making  wronght-iron,  and  5  forrres  for  making 
steel.  Tho  furnaces  were  chiefiy  in  t!ie  western  part  of 
the  department,  where  the  iwA  employed  in  them  wan  . 
charcoal,  together  with  eoal,  coke,  turf,  or  wood.  In 
the  ea-stern  part,  where  two  of  the  furnaees  and  nearly  all 
the  forires  were  sitvial od,  th'.-!  fuel  cxeluMvely  employed 
was  charcoal.  Some  of  onr  aiitlioriii''s  speak  of  copper, 
silver,  and  niangauw^e  mines ;  but,  as  the  govoni'.nent  re- 
turns for  183U  i\o  not  notice  them,  it  i>  prohal.'le  they  arc 
no  longer  worked. 
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The  department  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 
A  small  portion,  which  extends  in  the  north-eastern  comer, 

i'ust  across  the  ridge  of  the  Vosges,  is  drained  by  the 
3niche,  which  rises  in  those  mountains  and  flows  down 
into  the  El  near  Strasbourg.  The  central  parts  are  drained 
by  the  Moselle,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Rhine, 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Moselle  rises  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  department,  near  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  and 
flows  north-westward  by  Remiremont,  Epinal,  and  Charmes 
into  the  department  of  Meurthe.  It  receives  the  Vologne 
and  Durbion  on  the  right  bank.  The  Meurthe  rises  in  the 
slopes  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  department, 
ana  flows  north-west  into  the  adjacent  department  of 
Meurthe,  where  it  joins  the  Moselle.  The  Mortagne,  a 
feeder  of  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Madon,  a  feeder  of  the  Mo- 
selle, rise  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  but  do  not  join 
their  principal  streams  till  they  reach  the  department  of 
Meurthe.  The  Plaine  and  the  Rabodot,  feeders  of  the 
Meurthe,  rise  in  other  departments,  but  join  their  prin- 
cipal stream  in  this. 

The  north-western  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  and  is  drained  by  the  Meuse,  which 
crosses  it  from  south  to  north ;  and  by  the  Lainger  or 
Ainger,  the  Mouzon,  the  Vair,  the  Deuil,  and  the  Saunel, 
feeders  of  the  Meuse.  A  very  small  part,  just  at  the 
north-western  comer,  is  drained  by  the  Ornain,  wliich 
belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Seine. 

The  southern  border  of  the  department  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  RhOne,  and  is  drained  by  the  Sa6ne,  which 
rises  on  the  southem  slopes  of  the  Faucilles,  and  by  the 
Coney,  the  Angronne,  and  the  Combaute,  which  flow 
directly  or  ultimately  into  the  Sadne. 

None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  ;  nor  are  there  any 
navigable  canals.  Irrigation  is  well  managed ;  and  con- 
siderable skill  is  shown  in  applying  streams  and  falls  of  water 
as  a  movinjj-power  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  There 
are  some  mineral-springs.  Those  of  Bussang,  Ave  in  num- 
ber, near  the  sources  ol  the  Moselle,  rise  from  the  primi- 
tive rocks  of  the  Vosges :  they  are  chalybeate  and  purga- 
tive :  the  water  is  not  much  used  on  the  spot,  but  20,000 
bottles  are  sent  yearly  to  Plombieres  or  other  places.  The 
waters  of  Contrexeville  on  the  Vair,  not  far  from  its  source, 
are  chalybeate  and  diurectic  ;  they  are  recommended  for 
persons  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  gravel :  4000  bottles  of 
the  water  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris.  Those  of  Bains  near 
Fontenois,  in  the  southem  part  of  the  department,  are 
warm  and  saline  ;  their  temperature  is  32°  oi  Reaumur,  or 
104°  of  Fahrenheit.  Those  of  Plombieres  are  also  warm 
and  saline  ;  and  arc  recommended  for  complaints  of  the 
stomach  and  for  ner>'ous  affections ;  their  temperature  is 
38°  of  Reaumur,  or  117°  or  118°  of  Fahrenheit. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  or  meres,  chiefly  in  the 
eastem  part  of  the  department :  the  principal  arc  those  of 
G^rardmer,  of  Retournemer,  and  of  Longemer ;  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uie  town  of  G6rardmer. 

There  were,  on  1st  January,  1837,  six  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  178  miles, 
of  which  148  miles  were  in  good  repair  and  30  raile§  out  of 
repair.  One  of  the  roads  from  Paris  to  B;tle,  or  Basel,  enters 
the  department  near  Domremi,  runs  by  Neufchateau,  ChSte- 
nois,  Mirecourt,  Dompaire,  Epinal,  and  Remiremont,  and 
crosses  the  Vosges  into  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin.  A 
road  from  Besan^on  to  Nancy  and  Metz  runs  through  the 
department,  entering  on  the  south  side  by  Plombieres, 
crossing  the  Faucilles  and  passing  by  Epinal  and  Charmes. 
A  road  from  Dijon  to  Nancy  crosses  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  through  Neufchfiteau ;  and  a  road  from 
Paris  by  Nancy  to  Sclielestat,  and  so  to  Strasbourg  on  the 
one  hand  or  Col  mar  on  the  other,  passes  through  Raon 
I'Etape  and  St.  Dicy  in  the  north-eastern  part,  and  across 
the  Vosges  into  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin.  The  de- 
partmental roads  had,  on  1st  January,  1837,  an  aggregate 
length  of  414  miles,  of  which  199  miles  were  in  good  repair, 
167  miles  out  of  repair,  and  48  miles  unfinished.  The 
vicinal  roads  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  aggregate  length 
of  more  than  2500  miles. 

Tlie  area  of  the  department  is  about  1,450,000  acres,  of 
which  about  000,000  acres  are  under  the  plough.  The 
soil  of  the  Plain  is  tolerably  fertile  ;  but,  on  the  \vhole,  the 
produce  of  the  depart menl  in  grain  is  below  the  average 
of  France,  and  quite  inadeouatc  to  the  supply  of  the  dense 
population.  The  principal  crop  is  of  oats,  in  which  the 
aepartmeni  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  the  depart- 


ments in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  but  in  buicy.tBd 
still  more  in  wheat,  rye,  and  maslia  (wheat  and  ne  nlud, 
it  falls  short  of  the  average.  Buckwheat  is  but  little  giwc 
and  maize  and  potatoes  were,  in  18279  not  grown  at  aL 
Of  the  crop  of  oats,  the  8U{>erabundance  is  sent  into  tbf 
department  of  Meuse.  Turnips  and  a  considermble  quaadi) 
of  liemp  are  grown,  and  hops  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ra»- 
bervillers,  or  Remberviller :  of  the  hops  about  2000  cvu 
are  sent  to  Paris ;  some  are  also  sent  to  Strasbourg.  Tht 
grass-lands  amount  to  180,000  acres,  and  the  he^h*  ud 
open  pastures  to  about  90,000.  They  are  chiefly  io  tbi 
mountains.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  above  tbe 
average  number  in  the  other  departments*  especially  of 
cows  and  heifers.  The  dairy  is  much  attended  to,  id 
above  150,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  30,000  cwtL,  U 
cheese  are  made  annually.  The  cheeses  resemble  tbtm  c^  * 
Gruyc^re;  the  best  are  made  in  and  round  G^rardae:; 
those  of  Bresse,  Cornimont,  Vcntrou,  Bussang,  St.  Miono, 
Ramonchamp,  Mesnil,  Saulxure,  and  Vergney  lank  neH 
A  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  also  made,  and  «ir. 
into  the  neighbouring  departments.  The  breed  of  bomd 
cattle  is  small,  as  wcfl  as  that  of  horses,  which  are  nuBitr- 
ous.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  and  thev  are  chirfly  <tf  i 
small  native  breed.  The  Merino  sheep  nad  not,  in  18S7, 
been  introduced  into  the  department.  Pigs  are  mime:* 
ous. 

The  vineyards  comprehend  about  11,000  acres,  and  th 
orchards  and  gardens  occupy  about  the  same  space.  Ute 
produce  of  the  vineyards  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  ground,  and  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people 
render  much  importation  of  wine  unnecessary'.  Tbe  itc 
wines  of  Charmes,  Xaronval,  and  Ubexy  are  the  bc«t,  be 
none  of  them  rank  higher  than  good  common  wines.  Hk 
quantity  of  stone-fruits  grown  is  considerable ;  among  tbci 
are  the  Quetch  or  German  plum,  and  the  cheny  (as 
which  kirschcnwasser  is  made. 

The  woodlands  have  an  area  of  above  300,000  acra* 
and  the  forests  and  wastes  170,000  acres ;  their  prodace. 
especially  in  deals  and  staves  for  casks,  constitutes  onecf 
the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the  depaitnetL 
More  than  a  hundred  saw-mills,  moved  by  water,  are  cb- 
ployed  in  sawing  deals,  of  which  a  million  are  made  jeai^ ; 
they  are  floated  down  the  Meurthe,  and  then  down  tLe 
Moselle  to  Metz.  The  staves,  of  which  half  a  millioa  » 
made  yeaily,  are  floated  down  the  Coney,  or  Coney,  oU 
the  SaOne. 

Game  is  tolerably  plentiful :  the  wild  boar,  the  d<t:. 
the  hare,  the  paitridge,  the  lark,  and  the  heath-cock  m 
found.  The  nvers  produce  flsh  of  various  sorts ;  anMoc 
them  are  some  excellent  trout. 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  Epinal  are — Epinal,  on  tb 
Moselle,  population  in  1826,7051  for  the  commune;  i= 
1831,  8670  for  the  town,  or  9070  for  the  whole  conumiDe. 
in  18i36,  9526  for  the  commune  [Epinal]  ;  Archette,Oitbe  i 
Moselle,  above  Epinal ;  Chatel,  distin^i^ished  as  CU^ 
sur  Moselle,  at  the  junction  of  the  Durbion  with  tbe  Mo- 
selle ;  Remberviller,  or  Rambervillers,  population  44!^ 
for  the  town,  or  4990  for  the  whole  commune,  oa  tb 
Mortagne ;  and  Bruydres,  population  207U  fur  the  toiriL  ff 
2328  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  source  of  the  AIt^ 
telle,  a  feeder  of  the  Mortaj^ne.  Archcttc  has  a  pape> 
manufacture  of  high  reputation.  Kemberviller  is  on  tbi  , 
right  bank  of  the  Mortagne,  over  which  is  a  stone  biidct 
communicating  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank.  Tlet 
are  some  remams  of  the  walls  with  which,  in  1125,  EticoH 
de  Bar,  bishop  of  Metz,  surrounded  the  town.  The  toin»- 
men  manufacture  coarse  woollen  cloth,  Unens,  paper, 
leather,  earthenware,  madder,  iron,  and  jewellerr.  Ocf. 
paper-mill  employed,  a  few  years  since,  a  hundred  vcri- 
men.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  kup^ 
Tliere  arc  an  hospital  and  a  public  library  of  9U0O  voluac^ 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mirecourt  aic — Mirecourt, «» 
the  Madon,  populatioD>  in  1826,  5G08  for  the  commoK : 
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SI,  5205  for  the  town,  or  5574  for  the  whole  cotn- 
e  ;  in  183G,  5684  for  the  commune  :  Dompaire,  on  a 
1  stream  flowing  into  tlie  Madon ;  Ville  sur  Ulon,  on 
Illon,  a  small  feeder  of  the  I^Iadon ;  Charmes  (pop. 
I  for  the  town,  or  2962  for  the  commune),  on  the  Mo- 
;  Font*;nois,  on  the  Coney  or  Coney ;  Darncy  and 
thureux,  on  the  Saune;  and  Wittel,  on  n  small 
m  tiowinir  into  the  Vaire.  Mirccourt  was  called  in 
[^lin  of  the  middle  as^es  Mercurii  Curtis ;  but  there 
no  remains  of  antiquity  or  tokens  of  the  worship  of 
:ury,  which  some  have  supj)osed,  from  the  name,  to 
I  been  practised.  It  belonged  in  llie  filteenih  century 
•e  counts  of  Vaudemont,  and  was  defended  by  a  wall 
by  a  castle,  which  latter  was  taken  by  La  Hire,  one  of 
»ptains  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  The  town  is  in  a 
»ant  and  highly  cultivated  district,  but  is  ill  built.  The 
ismen  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
instmmcnts ;  a  great  number  of  church  organs  and 
organs,  and  of  base-viols,  violins,  guitars,  and  other 
ered  instruments  are  made.  Lace,  leather,  and  wooden 
s  are  also  manufactureil ;  and  trade  is  earned  on  in 
,  brandy,  and  sheep.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs, 
court  has  several  fountains,  a  handsome  fiospital,  and 
blic  library  of  (iOUO  volumes.  There  are  some  ^overn- 
t  offices.  Dompaire  was  formerly  of  greater  import- 
than  it  is  now  :  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  duke 
ourgo^e  (Burgundy)  in  1475,  and  has  never  recovered 
rosperity.  Charmes  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
which  IS  a  handsome  bridge.  Trade  is  earned  on  in 
,  wine,  wood,  hides,  gypsum,  and  lace :  there  arc  a 
cly  corn-market  and  four  yearly  faii-s.  Fontenois,  dis- 
jished  asFontenois-le-Ch;\teau,  was  in  the  middle  ages 
ace  of  great  strength  :  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
•gogne  (Burgundy).  Darney  was  formerly  a  place  of 
igtli :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  iron-wares  and  pot- 
there  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Wittel  or  Vittel  has  four 
ly  fairs,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  lace  manufacture  of 
i  importance. 

the  arrondissement  of  Ncnfchiiteau  are — Neufchatean, 
le  Mouzon,  near  its  junction  with  the  ISIeuse  :  popula-  ; 
of  the  commune,  in  1820,  30(57;  in  1831,  .'^524:  and 
«6,  :3(i45:  MorvilJier,  or  Lift'ol  le  Grand  ipop.  1G5(>), 
le  Saunel ;  Dommartin,  on  the  Vraine,  a  feeder  of  the 
;  Vicherey,  on  the  Deuil ;  Chatenois  or  ( 'liStenoy,  in 
country  between  the  Vair  and  the  Mouzon  ;  Bulgnc- 
,  in  the  countr}'  between  the  Vair  and  the  Lainffer  or 
fer;  A'nVour  or  A'n'eourt,  on  the  Mouzon;  Le  Grand, 
the  sources  of  the  Ornain ;  La  ^larclie  (pop.  1G2.')>, 
.  small  feeder  of  the  Mouzon ;  Damblain,  close  to  the 
i-west  border  of  the  department ;  and  C.-hatillon-sur- 
e,  on  the  Saone.  Neufchiiteau  is  a  well-built  town 
small  eminence  surrounded  by  loftier  hills.  It  has  an 
ital,  a  communal  school,  a'jmblic  librarj'  of  720() 
mes,  a  subordinate  coiiit  of  justice,  and  one  or  two 
I  or  administi-ative  government  offices.  The  towns- 
manufacture  coarse  woollen  cloth,  swanskin,  cotton 
terpanes,  wicker  wares,  and  nails  and  brads;  and 
;  in  wood,  iron,  and  hardwares  :  there  are  five  yearly 
■^  Dommartin,  dis»tin:yui>hcd  as  Dommartin-Mir- Vraine, 
'our  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  corn,  linen,  woollen  cloth, 
ets,  and  hardwares.  At  Cliatenois  or  Chatenoy  bird- 
ns  and  other  organs  are  made.  Vn' court  lias  some 
works  and  tan-yards,  and  a  manufacture  of  cotton 
1.  lliere  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Le  Grand  has  con- 
able  nail-factories,  and  three  yearly  fairs  for  cattle, 
,  and  the  linens  of  the  distiict.  La  Marclie  has 
ight-iron  works  and  oil-mi  Us  or  presses.  It  wa.s  the 
:e  place  of  Guillaume  or  AVilliam  de  la  Marehe. 
founded  the  college  of  La  Marehe  at  Paris.  The 
I  has  suffered  much  in  various  wars,  and  by  pes- 
ce  in  1U36.  The  villasjc  of  Dounemi,  on  the  left  bank 
e  Meiise,  close  to  the  noith-west  border  of  the  depart- 
t,  posse&ses  historical  interest  as  the  birth-place  of 
ne  or  Joan  of  Arc :  it  takes  Irom  this  circumstance  the 
native  epithet  of  Domromi-la-l*MCelle.  The  house  in 
h  Jeanne  was  born  is  still  standing  near  the  church, 
is  easily  recognised  by  its  (iothic  doorway  sinmounted 
iree  escutcheons  witfi  llcurs-de-lis,  and  by  an  antitnt 
te  representing  the  maid  covered  wiih  iier  ainiour. 
late  proprietor  of  the  hou-c,  named  Grrardin.  after 
ling  COCK)  francs,  or  2U)/.,  fv>r  it,  ottered  by  a  Prussian 
it,  who  wished  to  purchase  the  iilaire,  sold  it  to  the 
orities  of  the  depaiiment  for  a  third  of  that  sum,  in 


order  (hat  it  might  becomo  national  property.  Louis 
XVIII.  granted  him,  in  reward  of  his  patnotic  conduct,  the 
s:rand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  gave  8000  francs 
i32l)/.)  for  the  establishment  of  a  free-school  in  the  house 
of  Jeanne  for  the  girls  of  Domrcmi  and  the  neighbouring 
communes,  8000  for  an  endowment  to  maintain  a  Sister  of 
Charity  as  teacher  of  the  school ;  and  1 2,000  ^480/.)  to  erect 
a  monument  in  honour  of  Jeanne.  This  monument,  whicli 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  1820,  consists  of  a  fountain 
with  a  quadrangular  base,  from  which  rise  four  isolated 
pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  with  two  fronts,  and 
surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  heroine.  It  stands  in  the 
public  place  of  the  village,  and  has  this  simple  inscription  : 
*A  la  m^moire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc' — *To  the  memory  of 
Joan  of  Arc.*  In  the  house  where  Jeanne  was  born  is  a 
picture,  painted  by  order  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  given  by 
him  to  adorn  the  interior. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Remiremont  are — Rcmii-e- 
mont,  on  the  Moselle :  population,  in  1826,  4148  for 
the  commune;  in  1831,  4240  for  the  town,  or  4080 
lor  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  5055  for  the  com- 
mune :  Plombidres  (pop.  in  1826,  1309),  on  the  An- 
gronne ;  \'agney,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Moselle,  and  the 
village  of  Vald'Ajol  (pop.  5958),  on  theCombautd;  Bellc- 
fontaine,  and  Ruaux,  near  PlombiOres,  and  Bussang  and 
Le  Tillot.  on  the  Moselle.  Remiremont  takes  its  name 
from  Romaric,  a  noble  of  the  early  Frankish  period,  who 
had  a  castle  on  a  eminence  ne.ir  the  town  (Romaiici 
Mons,  Romarimont),  and  was  a  favourite  of  Queen  Bmne- 
haut.  Falling  into  disgrace,  and  becoming  weary  of  the 
world,  he  founded  on  the  eminence  two  abbeys  (a.d. 
020\  one  for  monks,  the  other  for  nuns,  and  endowed 
them  with  all  his  possessions.  These  abbeys  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  ccntuiy, 
were  rebuilt  in  tlie  plain.  The  most  impoi-tant  of  the 
two  was  that  for  Indy-canonesscs.  The  inmates  were  not 
bound  by  a  monastic  vow,  and  none  were  admitted  who 
could  nut  prove  the  nobility  of  their  family  for  four  gene- 
rations: the  abbess  was  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and 
enjoyed  the  prerogatives  and  maintained  the  state  of  a 
sovereign.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt  in  1752,  by  Anne 
Charlotte  of  Lorraine,  then  abbess ;  it  is  now  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  is  still  the  handsomest  building  in 
the  town.  The  principal  streets  of  Remiremont  are 
watered  by  a  brook  which  flows  into  the  Moselle :  the 
houses  are  old  and  not  well  built,  but  there  are  some  plea- 
sant promenades.  There  are  a  communal  school,  a  public 
library  of  4000  volumes,  an  hospital,  and  some  fiscal  or 
administrative  government  offtces.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture cottons,'  paper,  leather,  wrought-iron,  potash,  and 
excellent  kirschwasser ;  and  trade  in  wood,  non,  hemp, 
cattle,  cheese,  which  has  a  good  reputation,  and  medicinal 
herbs  gathered  on  the  sunounding  hills:  there  are 
eighteen  yearly  fairs.  PlombiOres,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  has  an  hos])ital  and  a  beautiful  church, 
built  by  Stanislas  I-eckzinski,  then  duke  of  Lorraine. 
Cutler)-,  remarkable  lor  being  well-finished,  iron-wares, 
and  paper  are  manufactured :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Plombieres  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1408,  by  an__earth- 
quake  in  1682,  and  was'  almost  buiied  in  mud  in  1//1  by 
an  inundation.  Vagney  has  bome  iron-works,  and  good 
cheese  is  made  in  the  valley  in  which  it  stands:  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  iron-works  at  Belle-fon- 
taine,  and  a  manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  at  Ruaux  iron- 
works and  a  manufacture  of  cotton.  Bussang  has  mineral 
waters,  and  Le  Tillot,  or  Thillot,  a  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Diey  are— St.  Diey  or  St. 
Dit',  on  the  Meurthe ;  population  in  1820.  7339  for  the  com- 

luie ;  in  1831,  5500  lor  the  town,  or  7707  for  the  whole 


mum 


commune;  in  183(),7n06  for  the  commune  [Dik,  ok  Diky, 
St.]  :  Raon  TEtape,  population  3100  for  the  town,  or 
3244  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Meurthe,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Plaine  ;  Senones,  ])opulation  1032  for  the 
town,  or  2:iOG  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Rabodot ; 
and  Gtoi-dmer  or  Geromr,  population  1580  for  the  town, 
or  5701  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Valotrne.  Raon 
TEtape  is  an  old  town,  poorly  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  Valieo,  bed-ticking,  awls  and 
brads,  and  potash;  and  trade  in  timber:  there  are  two 
yi-arly  fairs.  The  remains  of  sin  old  castle  of  Feiri  111., 
(hike" of  Lorraine,  are  on  a  hill  near  the  town.  Senones 
suffered  great  injury  from  lire  in  1811  :  there  arc  manu* 
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fkctures  of  cotton-yarn,  calico  and  dimity,  iron-works,  dye- 
houses  for  cotton,  and  a  pottery :  there  are  eight  yearly 
foirs.  G^rardmer  or  66rom6  has  considerable  trade  in 
cheese,  which  is  the  best  in  the  department,  and  in 
wooden  wares  and  wooden  shoes  made  m  the  neighbour- 
hood :  there  are  six  faire  for  timber,  cattle,  and  other  mer- 
chandize. 

The  village  of  Waldbach  or  Valderback,  in  the  Stein- 
thai  or  Ban  de  la  Roche,  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  labours 
of  the  pious  and  benevolent  Oberlin,  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bruche,  in  this  arrondissement.     [Oberlin.] 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  Vosges  is  one  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing departments  in  France  ;  it  possesses  a  more  than 
average  number  of  establishments  for  producing  articles 
for  exportation.  In  the  arrondissement  of  EpinaVare  iron- 
works, paper-mills  (there  were  thirty-three  in  the  whole 
department,  in  1827),  saw-mills,  potteries  and  tanneries ; 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Mirecourt  are  glass-houses  and 
iron-works,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  lace  and 
musical  instruments  ;  in  that  of  Neufch&teau  are  oil-mills 
or  presses,  paper-mills,  saw-mills,  iron-works,  and  a  manu- 
Ikcture  of  musical  instruments,  and  shoes,  of  which  60,000 
pairs  are  exported  yearly ;  in  that  of  Remiremont,  potash 
and  otlier  chemical  products,  kirschwasser,  and  paper  are 
made  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Di6  wooden  shoes,  wooden  wares, 
cotton-yam  and  other  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  wrought 
iron.  The  exportation  of  cheese  and  timber  iVom  the  de- 
partment is  very  great. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  St.  Di^>  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffrajE;an  of  the  archbishop  of  Be- 
san9on :  it  is  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Koyale  of 
Nancy,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Acad6mie  Universitaire 
of  the  same  city,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  third  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  MetE.  It 
returns  five  deputies  to  the  Chamber.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation it  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  fVance  ;  of 
the  young  men  enrollea  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29, 
sixty-two  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write  ;  the  ave- 
rage of  France  being  little  more  than  thirty-nine.  There 
is  a  consistory  of  the  Reformed  church  at  SEunt  Diey,  and 
there  are  some  few  Baptists  (or,  as  the  French  term  them. 
Anabaptists)  in  the  department. 

The  department  antiently  ibrmed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Leuci  (AcOkoi,  Strabo ;  Aevvot,  Ptolemy),  and  the 
Se<]uani  (Siycovavol,  Strabo ;  £if Koavoj,  Ptolemy),  two  Celtic 
nations.  The  Faucilles  may  be  considered  as  their  common 
boundary ;  the  Leuci  being  to  the  north,  and  the  Sequani 
to  the  south  of  those  mountains.  The  small  portion  of 
the  department  which  extends  across  the  ridge  of  the 
Vosges  into  the  valley  of  the  Bruche  was  perhaps  included 
in  the  country  of  the  Tribocci  or  Triboci  (I'pi/SorxM,  Strabo ; 
T/»i/fecoi,  Ptolemy),  a  German  people  :  ana  possibly  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  south-western  part  may  have  Mlonged 
to  the  Lingones  (Atyyoycc,  Strabo)  or  Longones  (A^yyovec, 
Ptolemjr),  who  were  Celts.  The  Vosges  appear  in  an 
antient  inscription  under  the  name  Vosegus ;  Caesar  writes 
the  name  in  the  same  manner,  but  Lucan  has  Vogesus : 
and  from  Cfl»ar*s  describing  the  Meuse  as  rising  in  Mount 
Vosegus,  it  appears  that  the  Faucilles,  in  which  that  river 
has  its  source,  were  also  included  under  the  same  name. 
The  antient  names  of  the  rivers  Meuse,  Moselle,  and 
SaOne,  were  Mosa,  Mosella  (t.e.  little  Mosa),  and  Arar  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  division  of  Graul  made  by  Augustus  all  the  above- 
mentioned  nations  were  comprehended  in  the  province 
Belgica,  but  on  the  subdivision  of  Gaul  by  later  emperors, 
the  Leuci  were  included  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima ; 
the  Lingones  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  the  Tribocci  in  Ger- 
mania  Superior,  and  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
The  towns  of  Solimariaca  and  Novimagus,  belonging  to  the 
Leuci  (the  first  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the 
second  in  the  Peutinger  Table),  and  the  Dittatium  (Airra- 
Ttov)  of  Ptolemy  belonging  to  the  Sequani,  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  department ;  Solimariaca  is  identified  by 
D'Anville  with  a  position  on  the  Vaire  called  Soulosse,  not 
far  from  Neulchfiteau;  Novimagus  with  Neufch^eau; 
and  Dittatium  with  a  position  a  nttle  to  the  east  of  Pass- 
avant-cn-Vosges,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  depart- 
ment, called  Cit(^,  where  a  number  of  Roman  remains  nave 
been  discovered.  An  amphitheatre  near  the  little  town 
of  Le  Gnindt  in  the  arrondissement    of  NeufchSteau, 


popularly  called  the  amphitheatre  of  Julian,  wit  dcftvd 
out  in  1821. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  part  of  Giul 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division  o( 
the  Prankish  territories  under  the  Merovingian  prinra 
was  included  in  Austrasia.  When  the  empire  of  Charie- 
magne  was  dismembered,  it  was  included  in  the  teriiton 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  subsequently  formed  yu\ 
of  the  duchy,  and  still  later  of  the  government  of  Lor- 
raine. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  department  was  known,  wbi!* 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  Lorraine,  as  Le  Ps)i 
des  Vosges,  and  was  subdivided  into  the  bailiwicki  of 
Kpinal,  St.  Diey,  Bruydres,  Remiremont,  Damey.  Nnf. 
chMeau,  Mirecourt,  Charmes,  and  Chdtel  sur  Moselle.  \ 
small  part  about  Senones,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Dmi. 
constituted  the  principality  of  Salm,  which  belonged  t't 
the  empire  of  Germany  till  1793,  when  it  was  occupied  K 
the  French  and  unitea  to  France.  The  neighbournood  c-f 
La  Marche,  Domremi,  and  Chfitillon-sur-Sadne  constilaie-i 
the  bailiwick  of  La  Marche,  which  was  part  of  Le  Bamis 
or  the  Duchy  of  Bar.  Remberviller  was  one  of  the  lorl- 
ships  held  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  Vicherev  nu  ic- 
cluded  in  the  possessions  of  the  chapter  of  Toul,  id  1/ 
Toulois,  part  of  Le  Pays  des  Trois  £v6ch6s. 

(Malte  Brun,  Giogruphie  Universelle ;  Dupin,  f5w?i 
Productive9  de  la  France :  D'Anville,  Notice  dk  rAnanw 
Gauie;  Dictionnaire  Giographfqve  Univertieli  «j- 
iisiique  de  la  Prance^  printed  by  the  French  povemmentj 

VOSGES,  in  German  VOGESEN,  or  WASGAU,  i 
chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ce 
the  west  ftom  the  neighbourhood  of  Muhlhausen,  or  Md- 
hausen,  to  that  of  Ma}'encc.  The  chain  is  partly  in  FnoccL 
and  partly  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Bavaria,  and  ia  tfat 
territory  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  in  Germany. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  defining  exactly  the  extot 
of  the  range.  In  most  maps  the  Vosges  are  made  to  uniti 
on  the  south-west  with  the  Faucilles,  and  so  with  theCdk 
d'Or,  and  ultimately  with  the  Cayennes ;  and  on  the  soutb 
they  are  made  to  unite  with  the  Jura.  The  junction,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  is  formed  by  heights  of  such  trifling  com- 
parative elevation,  that  *  if  the  bed  of  the  aea^'saviM. 
Elie  dc  Beaumont,  *  were  raised  from  900  to  400  VtitK 
the  Vosges  would  form  an  island  or  archipelafro.  whict 
very  narrow  about  Saveme,  would  have  a  breadth  of  6  or 
8  m}Tiamitres  (40  to  50  miles)  in  the  parallel  of  Reoin^ 
mont,  and  again  in  that  of  Bitche.'  Ciesar,  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  the 
Vosges,  which  he  calls  Mons  Vosegus,  evidently  includri 
the  Faucilles  under  the  designation,  since  he  places  ic 
them  the  source  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse,  which  is  Ikr  weitt- 
ward  of  tlie  Vosges  in  the  present  more  limited  acceptsboc 
of  the  name.  We  shall  consider  the  Vosges  as  extendiof 
in  length  more  than  170  miles  fh)m  the  depresetion  throucfi 
which  the  Rlidne  and  Rhine  Canal,  formerly  the  Canal  pf 
Monsieur,  passes,  near  Dannemarie,  between  Effort  and 
Altkirch,  (and  which  depression  we  regard  as  separating 
the  Vos^  from  the  Jura,)  north\%-ard,  or,  more  exaeth,  ia 
a  direction  north  by  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
elbow  formed  by  that  river  between  Mayence  and  Bingn. 
The  breadth  of  the  range  varies.  In  the  northern  pait. 
about  Mont  Tonnerre,  between  the  valley  of  the  Ktaat 
and  that  of  the  Glan,  a  feeder  of  the  Nahe,  it  is  neariy  3) 
miles ;  but  this  breadth  comprehends  the  lower  slopn.  is 
well  as  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  West  of  Stra^onr?. 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar  orSarrv.  the 
breadth  is  about  20  miles.  Between  Colmar  and  Ploai- 
bidres,  where  a  branch  extends  westward  IVom  the  princi- 
pal range,  the  breadth  is  nearly  40  miles.  The  breadth 
assigned  to  the  range  by  M.  Klie  de  Beaumont  can  bf 
assigned  to  it  only  i>y  including  in  the  parallel  of  Bitche 
the  hills  west  of  the  Sarre  al)out  Sarregueniines ;  and  m 
the  parallel  of  Remiremont,  those  which  extend  wi^t  oi 
Epinal  and  Plombidres  to  the  valley  of  the  Meune.  An- 
other branch  extends  in  a  south-western  direction  ft-om  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  main  chain  in  the  diret-tion  of 
Vesoul. 

The  loftiest  summits  of  the  range  are  in  a  tolenblr 
direct  line,  extendins:  from  Mont  Tonnerre,  In  Genaan 
Donnersberg,  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Bavaria,  tn  thf 
Ballon  d* Alsace,  near  Giromagny  and  Masvaux,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haut  Rhin  in  France ;  and  in  a  line  extending 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  foregoing,  from  the  B^kw 
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d* Alsace  towordii  Plombidres.    Tlie  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  siimmits : — 

Feet. 

Ballon  de  Lure  37211 


Ballon  dc  Scrvance    3970 
Ballon  d' Alsace  4124 

BflBhrenkopf  3004 

Ballon  de  Soultz,  or  "I  jfio-i 
de  Guebwiller       ^■**'^'^ 
Le  Haut  d'Honcc 
Les  Chaumes 

I^  Bressoir 

Le  Champ  de  Feu 

Le  Grand  Donnon 
Mont  Tonnerre,  or 


Near  the  sources  and 
upper  waters  of  the  Mo- 
selle and  Oignon. 


4391 
4203 


Donncrsbcr^ 


Oififnon 
Sa^ne 
Moselle 
Saar 


,-.^(Near   the  source   of  ihe 
-^^H     ISIeurthe. 
3537  Near  Schirmeck. 
ooxA  ^^  the  source  of  the  Saar 

1 29-24 


or  Sarre. 


Sources  of  Rivers. 


F«ft. 

2270 
1209 
2:^9 
1705 


Tlie  source  of  the  SaOne  can  be  considered  as  belongin&f 
to  the  Vos^es  only  by  comprehending  under  that  name 
the  mountains  west  of  EpinaJ  and  Plombieres. 

The  part  of  the  rausre  which  is  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bruche  is  sometimes  termed  Les  Basses-Vosges,  of  Lower 
Vosges,  and  is  kuown  to  the  Germans  by  the  name  of 
Haidt. 

The  line  joining  the  principal  summits  is  nearer  to  the 
esKtem  side  of  the  mountains,  on  which  side  the  descent 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  much  steeper  tlian  on 
the  western  side  toward  Lorraine.  The  side  towards  the 
Rhine  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  slopes,  extending 
with  little  interruption  from  the  valley  of  Ihann  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Landau.  The  valleys  on  this  side  of 
ihe  range  are  deeper  than  those  of  the  west  side,  where  a 
slightly  undulated  surface  gradually  descends  into  the 
plain  of  Lorraine. 

The  highest  summits  are  comprehended  in  a  triangular 
space,  of  which  the  apex  may  be  fixed  at  Schirmeck,  in 
trie  valley  of  the  Bruche,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
department  of  Vosges,  and  the  angles  of  the  base  at  Plom- 
bidres,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  Masvaux.  in  that 
of  Haut  Rhin.  In  this  triangular  space  the  rocks  are  cris- 
talline,  connected  and  intermingled  with  others  which 
contain  organic  remains.  Both  class<'s  of  the  rocks  thus 
mingled  together  are  considered  by  \L  Klie  de  Beaumont  as 
belonging  to  the  tran.-ilion  series :  thev  comprehend  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate  (but  in  small  quantity  =,  sienite,  porphyry, 
serpentine,  talcosc  sljile,  clay-slate,  gi-auwacke,  sacciiaixiid 
and  compact  liniostune,  and  the  formations  of  tlie  cnrbo- 
niferous  group.  They  ordinal  ily  present  rounded  summits, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  district '  Ballons '  (or  balls\ 
a  foi-m  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  facility  of  disinte- 
gration which  mo>t  of  them  possess.  They  abound  with 
springs  and  with  denoMts  of  peat,  which  are  met  with  at 
various  elevations.  Hie  transition  rocks  appear  but  rarely 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  defined  above.  The  beds 
of  slate  and  the  masses  of  unstratitied  rock  have  their  prin- 
cipal extension  ea^t  and  \vc.>t  l)et\\een  Plombieres  and  the 
Ballon  d*Alsace.  and  north  and  south  between  the  Ballon 
d'AIsace  and  Schirmeck. 

Hie  three  sides  of  the  tiiangle  occupied  by  the  granitic 
rocks  are  skirted  by  la^iges,  more  or  less  continuous,  of 
mounrains  of  a  character  altoc^ether  different,  of  scpiare 
form  and  more  horizontal  outline.  These  are  composed  of 
a  reddish  quart zose  sandstone,  known  as  the  sandstone  of 
the  Vosges,  in  the  wider  application  of  that  name,  of  more 
recent  origin  tha.i  the  carboniferous  rocks,  on  wliich  in 
sK>me  places  it  is  found  to  rest,  l}ut  not  conformably.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  triangle  occupied  by  the  transition 
rocks,  the  sandstone  range  i»  narrow  and  much  internipted. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  traiiMtion  rocks  this  sandstone  is 
deeply  intersected  by  valleys  opening  into  the  great  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  to  wliieh  valley  it  ])i-esents  steep  escarpments. 
On  the  north-west  of  the  ttiaugie  the  sandstone  occupies  a 
much  larger  space  and  descends  more  gradually  towai-d  the 
plain  uf  Ix>riaine.  North  ot  Schirmeck,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  Mannheim,  this  sanilstone  forms  tlie  mass  of  the 
Vosges,  and  presents  a  range  of  heights  of  tolerably  uni- 


form elevation,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  The  strata  in 
this  part  dip  gradually  to  the  north-north-west  until  they 
are  coverea  by  the  more  recont  formations  which  con- 
stitute the  undulated  plains  of  Lorraine ;  while  on  the 
eastern  side,  toward  the  Rhine,  they  still  present  the  steep 
escarpment  characteristic  of  that  side  of  the  Vosges, 
broken  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The  sandstone  of  the 
Vosges  contains  no  organic  remains.  The  lower  beds  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  rothe-todte-liegende  of  the  Ger- 
man geologists  and  to  the  conglomerate  of  Exeter  in 
Devonshire :  the  upper  beds  gradually  become  finer  in 
grain  and  of  greater  solidity ;  and  to  these  the  name  of 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges  in  a  more  special  and  limited 
application  of  the  term  is  given.  Tliesc  upper  beds  in 
their  mineralogical  character  hold  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  lower  beds  on  which  they  rest  and  the  gr^s 
bigarr6  which  rests  ujion  them,  and  present  some  analogies 
with  the  new  red-sandstone  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cumberland. 

Towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  sandstone  of  the 
Vosges  is  covered  by  the  gr«is  biparr^,  or  variegated  sand- 
stone, this  by  the  muschelkalk,  and  this  again  by  the  mame 
iris^e,  or  variegated  marl :  all  these  formations  belong  to 
the  same  group  as  the  new  red-sandstone  and  red  marl 
of  the  English  geologists.  They  occupy  an  undulating 
district  extending  on  the  east  not  very  far  from  the  moun- 
tains, being  covered  by  the  tcrtiaiy  deposits  and  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  on  the  west 
they  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  principal 
range,  until  they  are  covered  by  the  lias,  which  forms 
a  range  of  hills  extending  from  Luxembourg  to  Bour- 
bonne- les -Bains.  The  variegated  sandstone  crenerally 
forms  low  rounded  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  lollier  elevations 
fortned  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges ;  but  where  the  latter 
does  not  attain  any  great  height,  it  is  sometimes  covered  to 
the  very  summit  by  the  variegated  sandstone,  which  seems 
to  rest  upon  it  unconformably.  The  lower  beds  of  the  varie- 
gated sandstone  are  ver}*^  thick,  and  consist  of  a  fine-grained 
sandstone  of  a  reddisti  purple  tint.  The  upper  beds  are 
not  so  thick,  and  are  quarried  for  grindstones :  the  upper- 
most beds  arc  still  thinner,  and  are  quarried  for  paving 
and  for  roofing  houses.  Tliey  sometimes  lose  their  con- 
sistence, and  pass  into  a  variegated  clay,  which  is  used  for 
brick-making.  Masses  of  gypsum  are  freciuently  found. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  variegated  sandstone  sometimes 
resemble  the  lower  beds  in  colour,  but  are  more  often  than 
these  of  a  bluish  grey.  Orjjanic  remains,  especially  of 
vecetablcs.  are  common  in  these  formations. 

The  upper  part  of  the  variegated  sandstone  series  offers 
thin  beds  of  calcareous  marl  or  of  dolomite,  wliich  form 
the  commencement  of  the  muschelkalk  series ;  these  beds 
become  closer  as  we  a>cend.  until  the  sandstone  entirely 
disappears.  The  nnischclkalk  is  generally  composed  of  a 
irrey  or  smoko -coloured  compact  limestone,  frequently  of 
con'ehoidal  fiacture,  at  other  times  of  a  fracture  even  when 
rcffarded  on  a  large  scale,  but  uneven  when  minutely  ex- 
amined. The  upper  beds  of  the  muschelkalk  series  often 
consist  of  a  schihtose  grey  marl,  which,  as  we  ascend,  ccra- 
dually  assumes  a  creenish  tint ;  still  higher  the  schistose 
stmcture  diminishes,  and  the  ltcou  tint  becomes  more 
decided,  and  is  fre(|urutly  marked  by  patches  of  red. 

The  marne  irisi^e,  or  variegated  marl  scries,  consists  of 
beds  of  marl  of  a  i-ed  colour  like  that  of  wine-lees  varie- 
irated  with  a  greenish  or  bluish  screy.  About  the  middle 
of  the  series  is  con^tantlv  found  a  'small  group  of  strata 
comprehendinc:  a  blackish  schistose  clay ;  a  fine-sfiained, 
earthy  sandstone,  of  a  bluish-grey  or  rcddish-puri)le  colour; 
and  a  greyish  or  yellowish  compact  magnesian-limestone; 
in  this  group  the  magnesian- limestone  frequently  con- 
stitutes the  uppermost  member,  resting  on  the  sandstone 
and  schistose  clay,  which  alteniate  with  each  other  or  with 
the  red  marl.  'Ihe  sandstone  and  schistose  clays  contain 
impressions  of  vejretable  remains,  and  frequently  beds  of  a 
combustible  substance,  which  has  been  worked  on  a  small 
scale.  Gypsiim  and  rock-salt  are  found  in  the  varieerated 
marl,  below  the  group  just  described,  and  gypsum  occa- 
sionally appears  above  it.  The  u]»pennost  beds  of  the 
\arice:ated  mari  frequentlv  assume  a  irreenish  tint,  which 
distinjTuishes  them  from  the  ro<t  of  the  mass.  Thin  beds 
of  black  schistose  clay  and  of  quart  zose  Kindstone,  almost 
without  anv  cement iiiir  matter,  appear:  these  gradually 
suppL.»t  the  green  marl,  and  form  the  commencement 
of  the  sandstone  (belonging  to  the  quadcrsandstein  of 
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tiie  German  geologigts)  which  forms  the  lowest  member 
of  the  lias  group. 

The  Vosges  yield  a  variety  of  valuable  minerals,  but  they 
are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  France. 
Coal  is  found  in  various  parts ;  but  all  the  departments  ad- 
jacent to  the  principal  range  (Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges, 
Haute  Sadne,  Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin)  had  not,  in  1834,  more 
than  11  coal-pits,  of  which  only  9  were  at  work :  the  pro- 
duce was  about  40,0CX)  tons,  nine-tenths  of  which  came 
from  the  single  department  of  Haute  Sadne.  In  1835  the 
produce  was  little  more  than  21,000  tons.  Iron-ore  is  ob- 
tained, and  a  number  of  iron-works  are  established  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  There  were,  in  1834,  95  establish- 
ments of  all  Kinds  (furnaces,  forges,  &c.)  in  the  departments 
just  mentioned.  Other  metallic  ores  are  found  ;  copper  in 
the  department  of  Haut  Rhin ;  lead  in  the  departments  of 
Vosges  and  Haut  Rhin;  manganese  in  that  of  Vosges; 
and  arsenic  in  that  of  Haut  Rhin.  But  these  ores  are 
scarcely  worked,  if  at  all. 

'Tlie  summits  of  the  Vosges,'  says  Malte-Brun,  'covered 
with  snow  during  a  part  of  the  year,  extend  their  influence 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  it. 

•  .  .  The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  are  wooded 
only  to  a  certain  height ;  their  summits  are  covered  with 
large  spaces  of  green  turf,  to  which,  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  herds  of  cows,  hired  for  the  season  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  led  to  graze.  The  men  who  follow  this  occupa- 
tion rarely  descend  into  the  plain ;  they  dwell  in  huts,  and 
make  cheeses  like  those  of  Gruydre.'  The  forests  are 
chiefly  composed  of  flrs,  pines,  oaks,  and  chestnut-trees. 
The  variety  of  vegetation  which  the  mountains  present 
renders  them  interesting  to  the  botanist :  and  though  little 
visited  by  the  picturesque  tourist,  they  present,  in  spftts 
remote  from  the  principal  roads,  scenery  which  may  vie 
with  that  of  Switzerland.  Wine  is  grown  in  those  parts  of 
the  mountains  which  present  a  favourable  aspect. 

A  great  number  of  streams  rise  in  the  Vosa^cs.  Those 
which  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  principal  range  fall 
into  the  Rhine  or  its  feeder  the  III ;  and,  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  to  those  rivers,  have  commonly  but 
a  short  course.  .The  Techt,  or  Fecht,  the  Bruche,  the 
Zorn,  the  Moder,  the  Sarbach  or  Surbach,  the  Lauter,  the 
Speyer  or  Speyerbach,  the  Eiss,  and  the  Selz,  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Most  of  the  streams  which  arise  on  the  western 
side  also  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Rhine.  The  Moselle,, 
with  its  feeders  the  Meurthe  and  the  Saar  or  Sarre,  are  the 
most  important.  The  Vologne  also  flows  into  the  Moselle ; 
the  Mortagne,  the  Fines,  and  the  Vezouze,  into  the  Meurthe. 
The  Eibach  joins  the  Sarre.  The  Glan  and  the  Alsen  flow 
into  the  Nahe,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  which  joins  that 
river  at  Bin^n.  The  Vosges  may  be  regarded  as  separa- 
ting the  basin  of  the  Rhine  proper  from  the  sub-basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  western  side 
of  the  range  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  those  which 
rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  branch  range,  leading 
from  that  extremity  toward  Plombicres,  belong  to  the 
system  of  the  Rhone,  the  basin  of  which  is  divided  by  the 
l)ranch  range  from  the  sub-basin  of  the  Moselle.  The 
Saone,  the  most  important  tributary  which  the  IlhOne  re- 
ceives, rises  in  the  branch  range :  as  do  the  Coney  or 
Conev.  the  Angronne,  the  I-Antenne,  and  the  Oignon, 
whicli  flow  into  the  Sadne,  and  the  Savoureuse,  which  flows 
into  the  Doubs,  a  principal  affluent  of  the  Saone. 

(Elie  de  Beaumont,  *Swr  les  Terrains  Secondaires  dii 
Systeme  des  Fosges,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoires 
pour  seriHr  d  une  Description  G6ologi<pie  de  la  France ; 
Encyclopedic  MModique  {Gtograp/iie  Physique,  art. 
Vosges) ;  Malte-Brun,  Geographic  XlniverseUe ;  Diction- 
naire  Giographique  Universel.  The  heights  are  from  a 
table  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Companion  to  the 
Almanac) 

VOSS,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  was  bom  on  the  20th 

•  of  February,  1751,  at  Sommersdorf,  near  Wahren  in  Meck- 
lenburg. His  father  was  originally  a  farmer ;  but,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  got  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
tolls  for  Count  Malzahn  in  the  little  town  of  Penzlin,  and 
had  a  house  and  the  privilege  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
In  this  place  Johann  Heinrich  received  his  first  education. 
He  showed  such  an  extraordinary  memory  and  such  a  de- 
tire  to  learn,  that  his  father,  although  his  circumstances 
were  continually  growing  worse,  sent  him  to  the  public 
school  at  Neu-Brandenburg.    Benevolent  friends  and  rela- 


tives contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  his  edocaiioa,!! 
he  showed  all  the  signs  of  extraordinary  talent.    Gredr  w 
then  taught  at  Neu-Brandenburg  in  a  veiy  unsatisfactey 
way.    Voss  felt  it ;  and  being  already  charmed  with  ni 
beauties  of  that  language,  he  and  some  of  his  schoojfelloai 
had  their  weekly  meetings,  in  which  they  communkalcd 
to  one  another  what  they  had  learned  in  private,  sad  tlioi   i 
studied  the  Greek  writers  themselves.     German   poefay 
also  was  read  and  discussed  at  these  meeting  and  Vob 
already  commenced  writing  German  poetry  which  attiaclci 
the  attention  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.    After  hav- 
ing been  at  Neu-Brandenburg  for  two  years,  he  saw  that  i 
longer  stay  would  be  useless ;  and  as  ne  had  no  meam  of 
continuing  his  studies  at  a  university,  he  gladly  accepted 
a  place  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  countnr  f^entle-     < 
man  near  Penzlin.    He  entered  this  situation  in  17^.  ii 
he  had  not  yet  been  at  a  university,  his  salary  was  Icsi  thu 
that  of  the  cook  in  the  family ;  and  he  had  to  endure  maoy 
humiliations  which  might  have  broken  his  spirits  if  be  bid 
not  thought  it  his  duty  to  hold  out  in  order  to  get  a  fBnU 
sum  which  might  enable  him  at  least  to  be^n  his  scade- 
mical  career.     Another  circumstance  which  helped  him 
over  the  difficulties  of  his  position  was  the  friendship  of  s 
neighbouring  clergyman,   who  saw  the  great  talents  cf 
Voss,  made  liim  acquainted  with  the  German  poets,  tod 
drew  his  attention  to  Shakspere,  to  understand  whose  woeb 
Voss  immediately  began  to  learn  English.     Boie,  who  wh 
then  the  editor  of  the  *  Gottinger  Musenalmanacb,*  re- 
ceived some  of  Voss's  poems  as  contributions,  and  was  m 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  come  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  bu 
power.    After  repeated  invitations  Voss  went,  in  1772,  to 
Gottingen,  where,  through  the  mediation  of  Boie,  he  ob- 
tained free  board  (Freitisch\  and  also  the  means  of  makui| 
a  small  income.    Here  Voss   became   acquainted  in!b 
Heyne,  who  received  him  as  a  member  of  the  philcdogicil 
seminary.    The  influence  of  Boie  and  of  the  numenDoi 
circle  of  aspiring  young  men  then  assembled  at  Gottingn, 
who  formed  a  society  under  the  name  of  Hainbund,  fortke 
purpose  of  cultivating  poetry  and  improving  the  natiocal 
taste,  soon  drew  out  the  genius  of  Voss,  and  he  took  t 
very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  He 
had  come  to  Gottingen  with  a  view  to  study  theology,  but 
he  changed  his  views  and  devoted  himself  to  the  stud}  of 
philology,  with  the  hope  of  obtainingj  the  office  of  tetcber 
in  some  public  school.    In  his  critical  exercises  in  tlk 
philological  seminary  he  occasionally  differed  from  Heyn*, 
and  thus  excited  his  ill-will;   the  conseauence  iias  thit 
Voss  did  not  attend  the  seminary  so  regularly  as  was  ex- 
pected, though  he  continued  his  studies  the  more  zealouilj 
in  private.    This  ill-feeling  between  Heyne  and  Voss  in* 
the  foundation  of  all  their  subsequent  disputes  and  enmity. 
During  his  stay  at  Gottingen  Voss  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Klbpstock  and  Claudius ;  and  in  1774,  when  Boie  leil 
Gottingen,  the   editorship  of  the  *  Musenalmanach*  wit 
given  to  him.    In  1775  voss  also  left  the  university,  spent 
some  time  at  Hamburg,  and  then  went  to  his  friend  ClsuJiui 
at  Wandsbeck.    In  1777  he  married  Boie's  youngest  *ii1<rr, 
and  the  year  after  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  public 
school  at  Otterndorf,  in  the  country  of  Hadeln.    Soon  arte: 
settling  there  he  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  i 
German  translation  of  the  *  Odyssey'  in  hexameter  vene; 
and  in  order  to  convince  the  world  of  his  competence,  he 
published,  in  1780,  a  dissei-tation  on  the  island  of  OrfTgis 
in  the  *  Deutsches  Museum,'  and  another  on  the  Oi*ean  of 
the  antients,  in  the  *  Gottinger  Magazin,'  which  was  edited 
by  Forster  and  Lichtenberg.   The  peculiar  mode  which  be 
adopted  of  writing  Greek  names  drew  upon  him  the  severe 
censure  and  sneers  of  Lichtenl)erg,  who  was  at  the  sane 
time  one  of  the  champions  of  Heyne.    This  completed  tbc 
breach  between  Voss  and  Heyne,  and  the  disputes  wth 
Lichtenberg  continued  for  several  yeare,  and  became  St 
last  mixed  up  with  such  personalities,  that  Voss  found  it 
necessary  to  write  an  essay  in  vindication  of  his  own  cha- 
racter in  the  *  Deutsches  Museum.'    In  1781  Voss  pub- 
lished his  German  translation  of  the  <  Odyssey/  which  wss 
received  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  competent 
judges.    The  marshy  district  of  Otterndorf  being  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  Voss,  through  the  influence  of  hif 
friend  Count  Frederic  I^opold  Stolberg  he  was  invited  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin.     He  ani^cd 
here  in  1782,  and  his  circumstances,  which  had  hitherto 
been  extremely  limited,  were  soon  greatly  improved,  sjmI 
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I  was  further  honoured  with  the  title  of  *Hofrath.'  Being 
ufl  in  eas^  circumstances,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  dis- 
large  of  his  duties  and  to  the  stud^  of  the  antients,  whose 
}rks  it  was  his  pride  to  nationahze  among  his  countr}'- 
en.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write  original 
lems,  which  are  among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Ger- 
any.  In  1789  he  published  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
feoreics,'  with  a  German  translation,  a  commentary,  and 
vend  engravings  representing  various  forms  of  antient 
Dughs.  A  new  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in 
00.  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1793  he  published  his  translation  of 
e  •  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey/  in  4  vols.,  in  8vo.  and  4to.  That 

the  'Odyssey' was  an  improvement  upon  the  edition 
%ady  published ;  but  although  it  is  more  correct,  its 
aracter  is  less  simple  than  that  of  the  first  edition. 
iring  this  time  he  was  also  engaged  with  researches  on 
tient  geopaphy  and  mythology ;  and  in  order  to  coun- 
■act  the  views  on  mythology  proposed  by  G.  Hermann, 

his  'Handbuch  dcr  Mythologie,'  whicn  was  extrava- 
ntly  praised  by  Hcvne  and  his  friends,  Voss  wrote  an 
iay  on  Apollo,  whicli  was  soon  attcr  followed  by  his 
ttcrs  on  Mythology  (*  Mytholo^sche  Briefe,'  Klinigs- 
rf,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  were  mainly  directed 
unst  Heyne.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  these 
ters  appeared  at  Stuttgard,  1827,  3  vols.  8vo.  No  year 
ised  vnthout  proofs  of  the  genius  and  learning  of  Voss. 

1797  there  appeared,  in  2  vols.,  his  edition  of  Virgnl's 
closrues,*  which,  like  the  '  Georgics,*  was  accompanied 
a  German  translation  and  an  excellent  commentary. 
'o  years  later  he  published  his  translation  of  all  the 
rka  of  Virgil,  but  without  a  commentary-  The  nu- 
rous  original  poems,  which  had  appeared  either  in  small 
lections  or  in  periodicals,  were  now  collected  and  pub- 
led  in  1802,  m  4  vols.  8v'o.  This  collection  contains, 
an  appendix,  an  essay  on  German  prosody  (*  Zeitmes- 
ig  der  Deutschen  Sprache  *).  In  this  year  he  also  pro- 
sed a  new  edition  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  to  which 
added  a  map  of  the  Homeric  world,  and  a  plan  of  the 
ace  of  Odysseus. 

•lis  intense  study  and  incessant  literary  activity,  toge- 
T  with  his  heavy  duties  as  rector  and  teacher  of  the 
Tinasium  of  Eut'in,  and  various  other  painful  occur- 
ces,  had  so  much  weakened  his  constitution  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  continue  in  his  office.  His  physician 
:ed  the  necessity  of  a  residence  in  Southern  Germany. 
ke  Peter  Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  though  with 
at  reluctance,  not  only  allowed  Voss  to  resign  his  office, 
:  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  600  thalers.  In  the 
limn  of  1R02  Voss  went  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  for 
le  years  in  private,  enjoyinG:  the  friendship  and  esteem  ' 
Ihe  professors  in  that  university,  and  of  all  the  illustrious  ' 
"sonages  then  assembled  at  Weimar. 
t  was  during  his  stay  at  Jena  that  he  wrote  the  review 
tieyne's  edition  of  Homer,  which  created  a  general  sen- 
ion  in  Germany  C*  Jenaer  Allgem.  Literaturzeitung,'  for 
y,  1803).    In  1805  Voss  received  a  letter  expressing 

acsire  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that  he  should  come  to 
idelberg,  and  eive  a  few  lectures  in  the  university ;  or, 
lis  health  shoind  not  permit  him  to  lecture,  the  elector 
;red  him  a  pension  of  500  florins  if  he  would  merely 
:le  at  Hcideloerg.  While  Voss  was  hesitating  whether 
should  leave  all  his  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  a  se- 
id  letter  arrived,  offering  him  an  annual  pension  of  KXX) 
ins  if  he  would  settle  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  his  mere 
sence  give  lustre  to  the  university.  This  generous  offer, 
eh  raised  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted ; 
I  in  the  summer  of  1805  Voss  arrived  at  ileidelberg. 
»  mild  climate  of  this  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
duced  a  great  change  in  him.  He  felt  himself  again 
erful  and  young,  and  with  renewed  ardour  he  devoted 
i.sclf  to  his  literairy  pursuits.  The  results  were  improved 
fions  of  his  earlier  works,  as  well  as  many  new  ones. 

fourth  and  last  edition  of  Homer  appeared  in  1814,  in 
ols.,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  translation  of  Virgil 
1821.  Among  the  new  t^an^]ations  of  antient  writers 
ich  appeared  during  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  were 
scof  Horace  (180(5  and  1821),  Hesiod  (laXJ),  Theo- 
us,  Biun,  and  Sloschus  f  1808\  TibulUis  and  lA'gdamus 
10),  of  which,  in  1811,  he  also  published  the  original 
t,  corrected  from  MSS.,  his  translation  of  Aristophanes 
21),  and  Aratus  ri824).  Voss  had  occasionally  trans- 
kJ  works  from  the  English  and  French  into  German :  in 
9  he  determined.  In  conjunction  with  his  two  sons, 
P.  C,  No.  1674. 


Henry  and  Abraham,  to  translate  Shakspere.  The  work 
was  not  completed  till  several  yean  atler  the  death  of 
Voss.  This  translation  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be,  but 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  bold  spirit  and  of  the  unwearied  activity 
of  Voss.  In  1823  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
entitled  *  Antisymbolik,'  which  was  directed  against  the 
mythological  work  of  Creuzer.  The  second  volume  was 
edited  after  his  father*s  death  by  Abraham  Voss.  Frederic 
Stolberg,  who  had  once  been  a  kind  and  sincere  friend  to 
Voss,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  year  1800 ;  and  many  years  afterwards,  in  1819, 
Voss,  seeing  the  intrigues  employed  by  the  Mystics  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  wrote  an  essay  called  *  Wie 
ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  Unfreier'  (in  Paulus*s  Sophro* 
nizon,  part  iii.).  This  was  the  opening  of  a  literary  cam- 
paign against  Roman  Catholicism,  the  Protestant  Mystics 
of  Germany,  and  despotism  and  aristocratic  haughtiness, 
for  these  were  the  causes  to  which  Voss  attributed  the  con- 
version of  Stolberg.  The  sensation  which  these  attacks 
created  divided  all  Germany  into  two  parties ;  but  both 
agreed  that  Voss  treated  the  friend  of  his  youth  too  se 
verely,  and  they  condemned  the  personalities  in  which  he 
indulged.  The  truth  is  that  Voss  and  Stolberg  were  such 
opposite  natures  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other :  Voss  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  causes  of 
St ol berg's  conduct,  as  has  since  been  made  evident  by  the 
letters  of  Stolberg.  Voss  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  30th 
of  March,  182(5. 

Johann  HeinrichVoss  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  modem  times.  He  possessed  a  generous,  upright 
character,  without  the  least  affectation.  In  his  family  and 
in  his  relations  to  his  friends  there  was  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal simplicity  and  cordiality.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  own  opinions  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  rendered 
him  frequently  blind  to  what  was  good  in  others,  and 
made  him  appear  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.  As  a  writer 
Voss  ranks  among  the  first  that  Germany  cun  boast  of. 
His  knowledge  of  antiquity  was  immense,  and  the  life  of 
the  antients  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  commentaries  on  Virgil's  Georgics 
and  Eclogues  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  written 
on  any  antient  author,  and  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that 
nothing  was  left  for  any  future  commentator  on  those 
poems,  for  Voss  had  done  all  that  could  be  desired.  He 
IS  one  of  the  prreat  fathers  of  modern  philology,  and  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  Lessing  and  F.  A.  Wolf.  As  a 
translator  Voss  is  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down  are  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Ger- 
many. No  nation  of  modem  Europe  can  boast  of  transla- 
tions of  Homer.  Virgil,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus  equal  to 
those  of  V()S'5,  which  are  real  substitutes  for  the  originals. 
It  was  tliL'  I'onsequence  of  his  own  peculiar  nature  that  he 
was  move  successful  in  his  translations  of  epic  and  idyllic, 
than  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  As  a  poet  he  must  be 
classed  among  the  first  of  nis  countr}'.  His  expression  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  his  sentiments  true  and  pure,  and 
the  amiable  part  of  the  German  character  is  perhaps  not 
seen  in  any  modem  poet  more  clearly  than  in  the  poems 
of  Voss.  *rhe  simphcity  and  the  natural  charms  of  his 
idyllic  poems  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  German 
poet,  and  his  epico-idyllic  poem,  *Luise,'is  the  most  beau- 
tiful production  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  His  essays 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  *Kritische  Bllitter, 
nebst  Gcographischen  Abhandlungen,'  Stuttgard,  1820,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

^Paulus,  LebcnS'  und  Todexkunden  von  J.  H.  Voss,  Hei- 
delberg, 1826 ;  Briffe  von  J.  //.  P'oss\  nebst  erlaii  tern  den 
B'^ilngcfi,  edited  by  Abmham  Voss,  Halberstadt,  1820-33, 
3  vols.  8vo. ;  I^ben  dcs  Dichters  /.  //.  Voss,  by  F.  E.  Th. 
Schmid,  in  the  last  edition  of  Voss's  Poetical  Works,  Leip- 
zig, 1S35,  p.  i.-xxxix. ) 

VO'SSIUS,  GERARD.  As  his  father s  name  was  Jo- 
hannes Vossius,  he  called  himself  Gerardus  Joliannis 
Vossiiis,  that  is,  Gerard  Vossius,  the  son  of  John.  His 
real  family  name  was  Vos,  which  he  Latinized  into 
Vossius.  lie  was  bom  in  1577,  in  the  neiphbourhood  of 
Heidelberg,  whither  his  father,  v.  ho  had  once  resided  at 
Roermonde,  in  Holland,  had  cone  alter  he  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  relijrion.  In  the  year  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  Johannes  Vossius  rt'tumcd  to  Holland,  and 
settled  finally  at  Doitrecht.  Gerard  was  only  sevt-n  yeai-s 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  began  his  ^tlulies 
at  Dortrecht,   and,  after  having  acquired  a  considerable 
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knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  of  tlie  elements  of  phi- 
losophy, he  went,  in  15^,  to  the  uniTersitv  of  Leyden, 
where  the  ran^  of  bis  studies  wajs  consideraUy  extended. 
In  1598  he  took  his  deisrree  in  philosophy,  and  began  to 
devote  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Hebrew  language.  About 
the  year  IGOO  the  university  of  Leyden  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  Vossiua  a  professorship,  when  he  left  the  place, 
being  invited  by  the  town  of  Dortrecht  to  undertake  the 
head-mastership  of  the  public  school  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Ifortrecht  he  married.  His  wife  died  in  1G07» 
after  having  borne  him  three  children.  In  about  six 
months  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  bore  him  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Of  all  his  children  none  survived  him 
except  his  son  Isaac.  Gerard  Vossius  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Grotius  had  severely  chastised 
the  Dutch  clergy  in  his  work  ^Pietas  Ordinum  HoUandiae/ 
and  Vossius,  although  he  took  the  pains  to  avoid  l>eing  en- 
tangled in  the  theological  disputes  then  goin^  on  in  Holland, 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  In  1614 
the  professorship  of  theology  at  Steinfurt  was  ofiered  to 
him,  and,  owing  to  the  hostility  wliich  some  of  the  Dutch 
clergy  evinced  towards  him,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitation ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  the 
theological  college  at  Le^xlen  was  offered  to  him.  Voesius 
accepted  this  distinguished  post  to  which,  some  years  after, 
the  professorship  of  eloquence  and  chronology  in  the  uni- 
versity was  added.  In  1618  he  published  a  lustory  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  (*Historia  Pelagiana*),  from  which 
his  enemies  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  heresy.  A 
report  ^so  was  spread  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  and  a 
secret  friend  of  C.  Vorstius.  All  this  increased  tlie  num- 
ber and  bitterness  of  his  enemies,  and  the  synod  of  Tergou 
was  prevailed  upon,  in  1620,  to  deprive  Vossius  of  the  rec- 
torship of  the  tncological  college  at  Leyden.  The  synod 
of  Rotterdam  however  restored  him,  in  1G21,  to  his  office, 
on  condition  that  he  should  neither  say  nor  write  anything 
against  the  synod  of  Dortrecht,  which  had  condemned  Ar- 
minianism.  During  these  troubles  Vossius  tranquilly  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  literary  labours.  In  1624  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  offered  him  a  professorship,  but 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  not  to  quit  the  place,  and  the  States 
of  Holland  showed  him  their  esteem  and  confidence  by 
commissioning  him  to  \\Tite  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  grammar 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  in  Holland.  In  1628 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  get  Vossius 
over  to  England ;  but  he  continued  at  Leyden,  where  his 
lectures  and  the  reputation  of  his  learning  attracted  crowds 
of  students.  The  work  on  Pelagianism,  which  had  called 
forth  so  many  enemies  in  Holland,  srained  him  the  favour 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured  Vossius  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cantertmry,  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  at  Levden.  In  1629  he 
came  over  to  England  to  be  installed,  and  after  having 
been  honoured  with  the  degrree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Oxford,  he  returned  to  Holland.  In  1630  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam founded  a  gymnasium,  and  invited  Vossius  to  the 
chair  of  history.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
university  of  Leyden,  Vossius  accepted  the  offer,  partly 
because  the  new  office  afforded  him  more  leisure,  and 
better  opportunity  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
In  1633  Vossius  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  exerted 
himself  to  raise  the  new  establishment.  Although  the 
successive  losses  of  his  children  caused  him  deep  and  last- 
ing grief,  he  did  not  allow  these  family  afflictions  to  inter- 
fere with  his  official  duties  or  to  intermpt  his  literary 
activity.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  One  day  when 
he  was  ascending  the  ladder  in  his  library,  the  ladder 
broke,  and  Vossius  was  found  dead,  and  buried  under 
his  books.  Vossius  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning, 
and  had  a  powerful  memory ;  he  boasted  that  he  never 
forgot  anything.  He  was  an  humble  and  devout  man,  and 
alwa^-s  ready  to  •er\'e  others.  Ho  was  extremely  careful 
in  employing  his  time,  and  scarcely  ever  aJlowecl  a  friend 
to  stay  with  him  more  ttian  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
hated  nothing  more  cordially  than  the  tlieological  squab- 
bles and  the  calumnies  with  which  the  scholars  of  that 
time  assailed  one  another.  His  writings,  most  ol'  which 
relate  to  classical  antiquity,  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  necessar\'  to  a  scholar.  Iney  were  collected  at 
Amsterdam,  1695-1701,  in  6  vols.  fol.  The  following  list 
contaittB  thwe  which  are  still  of  great  value:— 1,  *Aris- 


tarchus,  sive  de  Arte  Grammatics  libri  VII.,*  AnuterdtBi, 
1635,  4to.,  and  often  reprinted ;  2,  *  De  Historids  Ltfia 
Libri  Tres/  Leyden,  1627.  4to. ;  a  second  edition  apptufd 
at  Leyden,  in  1651.  It  contains  an  account  of  ail  the 
writers  that  ever  wrote  on  historical  subjects  in  the  IjSa 
language,  down  to  his  own  time.  3.  'De  Histaicii 
Graecis  Libri  Tres.*  Of  thisworic  a  most  uselVil  edition  wm 
published  by  A.  Westermann,  Leipzig,  1838,  8vo.,  wfau:^ 
contains  many  additions  and  corrections.  It  gives  an  le- 
count  of  all  the  Greek  historians  down  to  the  taking  tf 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  4,  *  De  Veteium  Poetarea 
Temporibus  Libn  duo  qui  sunt  de  Poetis  Grmecis  rt  U- 
tinis,^  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to.;  5,  *De  Losices  et  Rhe- 
toricae  NaturA  et  Constitutione  labri  Duo,*  Hagac,  18B6. 
4to. ;  6,  *  De  Philosophorum  Sectis  Liber,*  Hagae,  IfBS, 
4to. 

(Nic^ron,  Mimoires  des  Homtnes  Hfusires^  voL  uL ;  Co- 
lomesii  EvUtolaeG.  J.  Foaiu  London,  1690.) 

VOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a  son  of  Gerard  Vossiua  by  bis  leoond 
wife,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  lib 
that  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  conducted  cicb- 
sively  by  his  father.  After  he  had  completed  his  stttba 
he  travelled  for  three  years  through  Italy,  France,  idJ 
England,  during  which  time  he  collected  many  vsloibk 
MSS.  of  antient  writers.  Queen  Christina  invited  him,  iz 
1648,  to  Sweden,  and  Vossiuc  enjoyed  for  many  yean  her 
esteem  and  friendship,  and  had  also  the  honour  of  grna| 
her  instruction  in  the  Greek  language.  On  hit  C&hcr'i 
death  the  professorship  of  history  at  Amsterdam  wu  offered 
to  him,  but  he  refused  it»  and  although  he  occasionaDj 
visited  his  native  countrv*  yet  he  spent  the  greater  psrt  k 
his  time  in  Sweden.  SaJmasius  (Saumaise'j  was  one  of  the 
scholars  whom  Christina  drew  to  her  court,  and  for  nboo 
she  entertained  a  very  high  regard.  But  Salmasius  alvtn 
treated  Vossius  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  wlMm  at  lik 
the  queen  was  informed  that  Vossius  was  going  to  wnU 
against  him,  she  refused  to  admit  him  to  ner  preKMf. 
whereupon  Vossius  immediately  went  back  to  Holland,  b 
1658,  and  never  returned  to  Sweden.  In  1GG3  King  Lob» 
XrV.  of  France  sent  him  a  handsome  letter,  accompsnied 
by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  partly  as  an  ackoov- 
ledgment  of  the  great  merits  of  nis  father  Gerard  Vonn 
and  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  Isaac  to  continue  his 
literaiy  labours.  Shortly  after  this  the  States  of  Holluii 
requested  Vossius  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  betvcts 
England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  refusal,  he  was  deprivei! 
of  the  pension  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  n 
1670  he  arrived  in  England.  At  Oxford  he  was  msde  t 
doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1673  King  Charles  II.  made  him  i 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  apartments  in  tlh 
castle,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the  lOlhc: 
February,  1688.  The  splendid  hbnuy  of  books  and  MSS 
which  hie  had  collected,  and  which  was  considered  one  o[ 
the  most  complete  private  collections  in  Europe,  wss  pur- 
chased by  the  university  of  Levden. 

Isaac  Vossius  was  almost  as  learned  aa  his  father,  but  hi» 
character  was  not  so  blameless.  When  he  attended  dlMw 
service  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  it  is  said  that  he  used  *< 
read  Ovid's  '  Amores '  and  *  Ars  Amandi,*  instead  of  hi* 
prayer-book,  and  he  was  much  given  to  women.  He  kaev 
all  the  European  languages  without  being  able  to  fpet* 
one  of  them  correctly.  He  was  familiar  with  the  mannefv 
and  customs  of  the  antients,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  tht 
world  and  of  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life«  Although  a  canor. 
of  Windsor,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  ongin  oi  tU 
Christian  religion,  and  he  treated  religious  matters  with  coe- 
tempt,  although  in  all  other  things  he  was  exceeding!} 
credulous.  Charles  II.  on  one  occasion  said,  *This  Icsnwi 
divine  is  a  stranfce  man :  he  will  believe  anjihing  exc^* 
the  Bible.'  On  his  deathbed  he  refused  the  sacrament*  ni 
was  only  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  by  the  remark  of  one  ai 
his  colleagues,  that  if  he  would  not  do  it  for  the  love  of  Gcd 
he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter  to  whic^ 
he  belonged.  His  literaxy  merits  are  great,  though  bi.* 
works  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his  fkther.  The  fol- 
lowing list  contains  his  princi]^  works: — 1,  *  Perip):^ 
Scylacis  Car^-andensis  et  Anon}'rai  Periplus  Ponti  Euzioi. 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  1699, 4fc 
2,  '  Justinus,  Historia  Philippii-a,*  with  notes,  Levdcs. 
1640,  12mo.  3,  '  Igiiatii  Epistolae,  et  Bamabae  Epislols. 
I  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  1646. 4b. 
I  4,  '  Pomponius  Mela,  de  Situ  Orbisi'  Bagas,  1648^  4to.;  s 
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«eeond  edition  appeared  in  1700,  at  Franecker.  His  notes 
on  Mela  are  chiefly  directed  against  Salmasius.  5, '  Dis- 
■eiiatio  dc  vera  Aetate  Mundi,''Hagae,  1659,  4to.  In  this 
work  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This 
Involved  him  in  various  dii»piites  with  other  divines,  espe- 
ciallyHorne.  6,  *  De  Septuaginta  Interpretibus,  eorum- 
que  Translatione  et  Chronologia,  Dissert ationes,'  1663,  4to. 
7«  '  De  Sibyllinis,  aliisque  quae  Christ i  Natalcm  praecessere 
Oraculis,'  Oxford,  1679.  8,  *  Catullus,  et  in  eum  Isaaci 
Vbsiiii  Observationes,"  London,  16»4,  4to.  9,  *  Variarum 
ObBervationum  liber/  London,  1685,  4to.  Tliis  volume 
contains  a  number  of  disseiiations,  some  of  which  had  been 
printed  separately,  but  most  of  them  show^  that  he  had 
no  critical  spirit.  10,  '  ()bser\'ationum  ad  Pomponium 
Melam  Appendix,  &c.,'  London,  1686,  4to.  This  appendix 
is  an  attac*!!  upon  Jacob  Gronovius,  who  had  censured 
Vossius*s  edition  of  Mela.  Isaac  also  edited  the  *  Annales 
HoUandiae  et  Zelandiae,  Sexcentorum  fere  Annorum  h 
Tlieodorico  L  usque  ad  Ti-anslatum  ^  Jacobo  in  Pliilippum 
Imperium,'  which  had  been  wiitten  by  his  brother  Matmias 
Voasius,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed. 

(Nic&-on,  M^moires  desllommen  lUustres,  vol.  iii. ;  An- 
dreae,  Bibliotheca  Bvlgica;  Wood,  Aihvmie  Oxonietnies.^ 

VOTIAKES.     [Russian  Empikk,  p.  iM7.] 

VOUET,  SIMON,  commonly  considered  the  founder  of 
iHe  French  school  of  painting,* was  born  at  Paris  in  1582. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  father  Laurent  Vouet,  a  painter 
of  moderate  ability,  and  distinguished  himself  at  a  voiy 
early  age.  Baron  de  Sancy,  French  ambassador  to  tlie 
Porte,  took  Vouet  with  him  to  Constantinople  in  1611, 
where  he  painted  from  menior}',  after  a  single  interview, 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Sultan  Achmut  I.  From  Con- 
atantinople  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  that  place,  in 
1613,  to  Rome.  In  Venice  he  was  attracted  by  the  works 
of  P&ul  Veronese,  but  in  Rome  he  forsook  fur  a  time  his 
S^Ie  for  that  of  Carravag^lo.  His  reputation  procured 
hun  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII.  while  he  was  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  ; 
and  in  1627  Louis  recalled  him  to  Paris,  £:avu  him  the  title 
of  principal  painter  tu  the  king,  and  anartments  in  the 
Louvre.  In  Paris  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  found 
occupation  for  a  numerous  school  of  young  p;unters, 
amonfT  whom  were  Le  Bruu,  Le  Sueur,  Mi^nard,  Du  Fres- 
noy,  Testelin,  Perrier,  the  elder  Doriarny,  and  several 
others.  His  commissions  were  so  numerous  that  he  was 
obli^^d  to  entrust  nearly  the  entire  execution  of  many  of 
his  works  to  these  ])aintei's.  He  painted  ceilings.  £:alleries. 
altarpieces,  small  relis^ioiis  pieces  and  other  easel  pictures,  j 
as  well  as  portraits  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons.  He  painted  | 
with  great  facility  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  i 
^ay,  yet  feeble  in  colouring;,  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  \ 
m  the  composition  of  colour :  he  was  mannered  likewise  in 
his  drawing,  especially  in  the  hands  and  in  Die  heads, 
which  he  painted  too  frequently  in  proiile  ;  he  was  iiUo 
deficient  in  invention  and  expression,  and  there  is  little 
merit  in  his  compositions.  Yet  notwilhstandin:^  tlie.se 
defects,  Vouet  greatly  improved  tlie  French  school  of 
painting,  and  he  is  allowed  by  the  French  historians  of 
art  to  have  done  as  much  for  painting  as  Corneille  did  for 
the  drama  in  France.  He  is  how  ever  more  distin£:ui.>hed 
for  the  several  excellent  painters  who  were  educated  by 
him  than  for  his  paintings.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1641. 
There  are  about  200  prints  after  his  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are — the  chapel  and  lyallery  of  the  Palais  Royal ; 
some  works  in  the  ilOtol  de  Bullion  ;  a  ceiling  in  the 
H6tel  de  Bretonvilliers,  Sec. :  also  aUan^ieces  in  St.  Eu.s- 
tache,  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs,  St.  Merr}',  and  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Francois  dc  Paule,  Place  Royale ;  there  is 
likewise  a  good  picture  by  him  in  the  Academy  of 
Fainting. 

(D'Ai^enville ;  Watelet  and  I^vesque ;  Abl>e  de  Fon> 
tenai.> 

VOUSSOIR,  one  of  the  stones  of  an  arch.  [Arch, 
p.  261.1 

VOUZIERS.     [Ardennes.] 

VOW  (from  tne  Latin  *  votum,'  through  the  French), 
a  promise  to  perform  some  future  act,  or  to  pui-sue  some 
future  line  of  conduct,  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  to  some  supernatural  power,  to 
punish  or  be  propitious  to  the  maker  of  the  promise, 
according  as  he  breaks  or  keeps  his  word.  Tlie  iJolatrous 
seaman  vowed  to  dedicate  some  gill  to  the  allar  of  his  di- 


vinity if  he  should  escape  some  impending  danger,  and  the 
seaman  of  some  Roman  Catholic  countries  still  vows  in  a  si- 
milar  emergency  to  present  a  candle  or  an  image  to  the  shrine 
I  of  his  ])atron  saint.  The  vow  in  these  instances  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  bar^n :  a  piece  of  service  is 
asked,  and  a  reward  promised  in  the  event  of  the  service 
being  performed.  Abraham  made  his  steward  swear  that 
he  would  faithfully  discharge  the  mission  to  seek  out  a 
wife  for  Isaac :  this  is  an  example  of  the  vow  which  is 
supposed  to  bind  a  man  to  perform  one  definite  act  or  incur 
some  supernatural  ])unishment ;  and  the  oath  taken  by  wit- 
nesses, in  courts  of  justice,  at  the  present  day,  to  speak  the 
truth,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  [Oath.]  Some  vows  again 
are  understood  to  bind  those  wlio  make  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  limited  duties  for  the  whole  of  fneir 
future  life — such  are  the  marriage  vow,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
coronation  oaths  of  kings.  Some  vows  are  even  intended 
to  give  a  ])articular  form  and  direction  to  the  whole  of  a 
mans  future  emotions,  thoughts,  and  actions — such  are 
the  priestly  and  monastic  vows.  The  view  entertained  of 
the  chai-ac'ter  and  operation  of  a  vow  has  differed  materi- 
ally at  different  stages  of  civilization.  The  vow  originated 
in  a  religious  conception,  in  the  recognition  of  some  un- 
seen power  superior  to  and  exercising  a  control  over  visible 
nature  and  man*s  destinies.  But  it  originated  also  in 
a  vague  and  peihap.s  unworthy  conception  of  tliis  power, 
as  either  having  no  fixed  deliberate  x^urposc  of  its  own  or 
a  purpose  so  wavering  and  unsettled  that  men  by  gitts  or 
flattery  might  turn  it  as  the^'  wished.  As  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  socfety  expanded,  men  began  to 
entertain  more  worthy  notions  of  the  Divinity.  The  vow 
came  in  consequence  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a  means 
which  could  modify  or  alter  the  councils  of  eternal  wisdom ; 
but  as  a  bolemn  form  of  making  a  promise,  in  which  the 
a])peal  to  the  Divinity  was  not  understood  to  have  the 
power  of  influencing  his  predetermined  councils,  but  was 
meant  to  remind  the  utterer  of  the  oath  of  what  men  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him,  and 
that  his  universal  and  unfailing  law  punishes  crime  and 
falsehood.  The  operation  of  a  vow  is  diflcrent  upon  two 
different  classes  ol  minds.  To  the  ignorant  and  supei-sti- 
tious  it  affords  a  motive  ''their  feais)  for  adhering  to  a 
course  of  action  that  their  fickleness  or  dishonesty  might 
have  tenij)ted  them  to  swerve  from.  In  the  more  en- 
lightened it  awakens  a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  act  thev  are  about  to  undertake,  renders  them  more 
cautious  to  ])ledgc  themselves  beforehand,  more  resolute  in 
performing  a  promise  once  made. 

The  instances  in  which,  in  a  rudestiite  of  society,  advan- 
tages aie  derived  from  vows  or  promissory  oaths  adminis- 
tered in  the  fii-st  sense,  are  perhaj)s  not  few  in  number,  but 
they  are  still  exceptional.  The  bad  influence  of  the  super- 
si  il  lous  \  iew  of  the  nature  of  a  vow  is  permanent :  it  perverts 
men's  moral  opinions  by  leading  them  to  regard  actions  as 
vicious  and  \irtuous,  not  because  of  their  own  inherent 
character,  but  because  of  their  being  consistent  or  incon- 
si.stent  with  a  promise  made  befoiehand.  Men  have  thus 
been  led  to  see  criminality  in  the  non-performance  of  a 
crime  they  had  pledged  themstflvcs  to  commit.  Tlic 
danger  with  regard  to  \ov.s,  undci'stood  iu  the  more 
rational  sense,  con&ihts  in  their  too  frequent  use,  or  iu  their 
employment  upon  trivial  occasions.  The  public  promise 
of  a  king  a.<^*ending  the  throne  to  govern  with  equity — the 
pledge  of  man  and  wife  to  know  one  undivided  interest 
till  death — the  promise  to  give  ti-uc  and  faithful  evidence 
where  the  property,  life,  or  honour  of  a  fellow-being  are 
at  stake— are  worlliily  and  usefully  accompanied  by  an 
a])peal  to  the  Divinity,  that  reminds  the  makers  of  tnese 
promises  of  the  importance  of  the  engagement  they  have 
taken  upon  them,  and  biings  the  reii^ous  sentiment  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  dictates  oi  expediency.  But 
custom-house  oaths,  masonic  vows,  and  such  trivialities 
and  mummeries,  degrade  the  vow  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
theatrical  show,  or  of  the  thoughtless  habit  of  interjectional 
swearing  in  common  discoui*se.  The  addition  of  a  vow 
docs  not  render  a  promise  more  binding,  or  alter  the 
reason  why  it  is  binding.  A  promise  affoi-ds  a  ground  of 
belief  that  a  man  will  act  in  a  certain  prc-determined 
manner,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  individual  who  makes 
promises  that  he  should,  except  in  extreme  cases,  contract 
tlie  habit  of  adhering  to  them,  because  it  imparts  con^ 
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feistcncy  and  power  to  his  character ;  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  all  with  whom  he  may  have  dealings  that  he  shomd 
contract  this  habit,  for  it  renders  their  transactions  with 
him  safe.  Hence  the  universal  feeling  that,  except  in  very 
exb'eme  cases,  promises  ought  to  be  kept,  even  to  the 
maker's  disadvantage.  Vows  are  exactly  on  the  same 
footing :  the  superadded  appeal  to  the  Divinity  is  merely 
of  use  in  so  far  as  by  its  solemnity  it  renders  men 
more  cautious  in  binding  themselves,  and  more  earnest 
and  unwavering  in  the  performance  of  their  promise.  The 
danger  of  making  vows  frequently  and  on  tnvial  occasions 
has  been  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment called  into  play :  a  further  restriction  of  their  ad- 
missibility may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  simple 
promise.  It  limits  man*s  freedom  of  action,  and  so  far  is 
a  disadvantage.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  actions :  for 
a  man  to  pledge  himself  to  feel  and  think  only  in  a  certain 
manner  is  to  undertake  an  impossibility.  It  pledges  him 
to  an  unhealthy  life-long  struggle  agunst  the  order  of 
nature,  llie  promise  ought  moreover  to  be  restricted  to 
actions  meritorious  in  themselves,  and  of  some  consequence. 
If  to  commit  a  crime  is  bad,  to  promise  to  commit  one,  and 
deliberately  to  keep  the  promise  when  aware  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  act,  is  worse.  To  tie  a  man's  self  up  by  a 
promise  from  the  commission  of  an  action  indifferent 
in  itself  is  a  wilful  waste  of  the  power  of  self-denial,  of 
which  man  at  the  best  has  no  more  than  barely  serves  his 
necessities:  the  mind  worn  out  with  struggling  a^inst 
harmless  propensities  falls  an  easy  prey  to  temptation  in 
more  important  matters.  The  whole  nistory  of  the  mo- 
nastic oraers,  a  history  attractive  from  the  grandeur  of  its 
irregular  and  imaginative  struggles,  is  an  illustration  of 
these  views.  With  regai*d  to  simple  promises,  the  nile  of 
action  is  to  make  as  few  as  possible,  and  exert  every  effort 
to  keep  them,  unless  convinced  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
crime.  With  regard  to  vows,  the  same  rule  holds  if  possible 
with  more  force,  because  fickleness  in  reeard  to  them 
implies  a  profane  trifling  with  the  most  sublime  emotions 
of  our  nature. 

VOWEL.    [Alphabet.] 

VRIES,  JOHN,  or  HANS  FREDEMAN  DE,  a  Dutch 
architectural  and  perspective  painter,  bom  in  1527,  at 
Jjeeuwaarden  in  Friesland.  He  was  bound  for  five 
years  at  Leeuwaardcn,  to  a  painter  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
name  of  Genitsz,  and  designed  becoming  a  glass-painter. 
He  painted  some  time  at  ^lechlin,  and  settled  for  a  time 
at  Antwerp,  where,  in  1549,  he  was  employed  with  other 
psdnters  to  paint  the  triumphal  arches  erected  in  honour  of 
the  entry  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip.  He  aften;v*ards 
visited  many  cities  of  Germany,  in  all  of  which  he  added 
to  his  reputation  by  his  works.  De  Vries  was  a  complete 
master  of  perspective ;  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
science,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Maro- 
lois.  His  paintings,  large  and  small,  are  very  true ;  they 
consist  of  gardens,  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings ;  and 
some  of  thein  are  embellished  with  figures  by  other  masters. 
His  drawings  and  designs  were  very  numerous.  There 
have  been  publislied  twenty-six  books  of  prints  by  him, 
illustrating  various  styles  of  architecture,  with  views  of 
buildings,  villas,  &c.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Vitruvius  and  Serlio,  which  he  studied  in  the 
Flemish  translations  of  Peter  Koek.  Hans  had  two  sons, 
Paul  and  Solomon  de  Vries,  who  painted  in  the  same  style 
as  their  father  ;  but  though  well,  with  loss  success.  Solo- 
mon died  in  the  Hague  in  1GQ4,  before  his  father,  the  date 
of  whose  death  is  not  known  ;  the  date  1588,  in  Pilking- 
ton*8  'Dictionary'  (ed.  1829),  is  an  error.  Paul  executed 
some  extensive  works  at  Prague.  When  he  died  is  also 
unknown ;  he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  1604,  according 
to  Van  Mander ;  the  date  therefore  of  1598,  dven  in  PiP 
king^on's  'Dictionary*  as  the  year  of  his  death,  is  also  an 
error. 

Hans  de  Vries  is  called  sometimes  Frisius.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  Van  Mander*s  work  Leven  der  Schii- 
deriy  <?-<?. 

VRIES,  MARTIN  GERRITZON,  a  Dutch  navigator 
of  the  17th  century.  In  1643,  Van  Diemen,  at  that  time 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  gave 
him  the  command  of  an  expedition  destined  to  examine 
the  countries  north  of  Japan,  and  the  west  coast  of  Tar- 
tai^  as  far  north  as  the  56th  degree  of  latitude.  Vries 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Kastricum,  and  had  under 
iiim  Heaiik  ComeJi«zen  Schacp,  in  command  of  the  Bres- 


kens.  The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Balavia  on  the3kitf 
February,  1643.  They  were  separated  on  the  2Gth  ef  Ifar, 
in  a  storm  off  Niphon.  and  did  not  meet  again  till  Bi^ 
tember.  During  the  interim,  the  Kastricnm  partialljo. 
amined  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Perouse't  Stnuti^aS 
some  were  accurately  delineated  by  that  navigitor  ui 
Krusenstem.  When  Vries  rejoined  the  Breskeu,  it 
found  the  captun  and  part  of  Uie  crew  had  been  ifflp- 
soned  by  the  Japanese,  on  a  suspicion  of  their  hmo^ 
smuggled  some  Portuguese  priests  into  the  island.  1W 

Erisoners  were  not  released  till  the  24th  of  Julv,  16R  A 
rief  account  of  the  voyage  of  Vries  %vaa  published  itia- 
sterdam  in  1646.  Thevenot  inserted  an  abstract  ot'tm 
his  collection  of  voyages ;  the  instructions  given  to  Via 
have  been  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  PhiloMpli 
cal  Transactions.*  D^Anville  corrected  a  part  of  the  C€M^ 
line  of  the  Jesuits*  map  of  China  from  a  large  MS.  dia! 
of  the  track  of  the  Kastricum  which  came  into  his  hak 
A  copy  of  part  of  this  chart  on  a  reduced  scale  wu  n^ 
lished  m  the  account  of  La  Perouse*s  vojrage.  Both  ait- 
senstem  and  La  Perouse  speak  with  great  respect  of  Viiali 
talents  as  a  navigator ;  his  astronomical  obsenratiom  n 
wonderflilly  accurate,  considering  the  state  of  instmam'j 
in  his  time.  The  narrative  of  nis  voyage  contains  nor 
graphic  details  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  e«a- 
trv  ne  visited  and  the  customs  of  trie  inhabitants.  Buda 
who  was  not  acouainted  with  the  Dutch  language,  ob 
Vries  by  mistake  Uries,  and  the  error  has  been  perpetotfd 
in  the  Voyage  of  Ia  Perouse.    Of  the  history  of  Vna 

Eriorand  subsequently  to  his  voyage,  nothing  appCKit» 
e  known. 

VULCAN  (Latin,  «Vulcftnus;»  Greek,  •  Hephiat^* 
"U^aKTTo^X  the  god  of  Are,- especially  so  far  as  it  maaiftii 
itself  as  one  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature  in  Tolcise 
districts,  and  so  far  as  it  is  an  indispensable  means  for  the 
working  in  metal  and  prosecuting  the  pursuits  of  iiidnitiT 
in  general.  The  name  Vulcanus  therefore  probably  coatas 
the  same  element  (fulg)  as  •  fulgere,*  *  fulgur,'  and  'ftd- 
men.*  According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jni- 
ter)  and  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  from  his  birth  so  inm 
and  ugly,  that  his  mother,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  bia. 
dropped  him  from  Olympus.  But  Thetis  and  Euryixm. 
two  marine  divinities,  received  him  falling,  and  wxtn  tbn 
he  dwelled  concealed  for  nine  years,  dunng  nrhich  periai 
he  made  various  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  two  godow. 
Whenever  he  remembered  the  cruel  act  of  his  mother,  he 
felt  indignant  at  her  shameful  treatment,  but  othenriKl» 
was  kind  and  obedient  to  her,  and  on  one  occauoo  vhis 
he  took  her  part  against  his  father,  Zeus  seized  him  by  the 
foot  and  hurled  him  from  Olympus.  He  fell  for  a  who^j 
day,  and  came  down  on  the  island  of  Lemnoa,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Sintians.  He  aflenrirdi 
returned  to  Olympus,  where  he  inhabited  a  palace  Inii 
by  himself.  Here  he  had  his  workshop  with  its  anvil  sai 
twenty  bellows  which  worked  at  his  bidding,  and  he  pro- 
duced the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  art  both  forircdi 
and  men.  His  wife  is  called  in  the  '  Iliad  *  Chans,  bat  la 
the  *  Odyssev  *  it  is  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  however  b 
faithless  to  him.  She  favoured  Ares  (Mars^,  and  Vnlna 
being  informed  of  it  by  Helios  (the  Sun),  caught  the  loiw 
together  in  a  net,  and  called  all  the  gods  torether  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle.  At  the  request  of  Poseiclon  (Neptune 
however  he  liberated  them.  In  the  Trojan  w^vukia 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  he  had  a  temple  ud 
priests  at  Troy  also.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  ttoiTof 
Vulcan,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  Homch: 
poems.  Other  traditions  mentioned  by  later  writers  stUt 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  that  he  was 'bom  of  Heia  «itb* 
out  her  having  had  any  connection  with  a  god  or  m.^ 
being,  in  the  same  manner  as  Zeus  gave  birth  to  Atheaa 
(Minen-a).  Others  called  Vulcan  a  son  of  Talus,  Coeha 
Nilus,  or  Menanus,  but  these  are  foreisni  traditions  tian>- 
fcrred  into  Greece.  Some  legends  describe  Vulcan  ■ 
having  become  lame  from  his  fall  {torn  Ol^-mpns  upon  ibt 
island  of  Lemnos,  whereas  according  to  Homer  ne  v» 
weak  and  lame  from  his  birth.  According  to  Viivil  aaJ 
others,  Vulcan  does  not  produce  his  wonderiful  ^orb  of 
art  alone,  but  is  assisted  by  the  Cyclopes,  and  his  trorioto 
is  not  in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  A 
favourite  island  was  Lemnos,  but  other  volcanic  islands  aho, 
such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Mount  i£tna  in  Sieih, 
are  described  as  places  in  which  Vulcan  lived  and  worked. 
The  antient  epic  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of  wondnmi 
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of  art  taid  to  h&vc  been  tn&de  bv  Vulcan.  Like 
10,  he  is  the  divinitv  Ihst  cives  Ekill  to  tnortaJs,  and 
■1  them  the  arts  which  gUddcn  and  adom  liiuiian 
That  both  divinitiet  were  looked  upoo  u  Mmewhiit 

0  each  other,  is  clear  not  only  from  Mveral  legends, 
BO  Trom  Ihe  fact  that  at  Athens  they  had  common 
ill  and  temples.  The  restivals  celebrated  at  Athens 
honour  were  the  Hephaestia  and  ChaJcia,  the  former 
eh  wax  particularly  splendid  on  account  of  the  torch 
^anipadephoria). 

worship  of  Vulcan  Kcems  to  belong  to  the  oldest 
ut  institutions  of  the  aiiticnt  world,  and  undoubtedly 
from  the  worship  of  lire,  so  common  Bmon^r  itncivt- 
lations  and  in  the  East,  Later  poets  therefore,  in 
ng  the  name  of  Vulean  or  Hephaestus  to  fire  in 
.1,  returned  in  some  manner  to  tlie  orij^nal  iden  of 
d.  In  Samothrtice,  where  remnants  of  llie  aniient 
ian  religion  continued  to  exist  long  after  the  intro- 
n  of  the  Hellenic  religion  into  Greece,  Vulcan  was 
it  among  the  Cabiri.    In  Etruria  he  was  one  of  the 

great  national  gods;  and  we  find  his  worship  esta- 

1  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  times.  A  temple  of 
1,  situated  cloee  by  the  Cumitiuin,  is  mentioned  as 
a  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  Tatins,  and  from  the 
and  rites  coimected  with  liis  worship  at  Rome,  we 
ifer  that  hia  temple  was  viewed  in  a  similar  light  to 

Vesta,  that  is,  as  a  place  of  union,  or  the  central 
if  the  state.  The  Fornacalia  (from/orHur,  a  furnace), 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  17th  of 
iry,  was  probably  an  aiitient  festival  of  Vulcan  ;  his 
clival  however,  which  was  celebrated  cvt'rvj-enr  on 
Ti  of  Au^ist,  with  gamei  in  the  Circus  Flnmiiiius, 
later  times  the  E^eat  festival  of  the  god.  Tlic  Ro- 
irften  dedicated  to  him  the  aiaui  taken  from  an 
:  they  were  piled  up  and  burnt.  The  Kiimans  fre- 
^ded^atc  Vtilwm  by  the  name  Jlnlt-iber.  wliitli 
to  have  been  given  to  him  an  a  propitiating  name, 
f  might  not  destroy  the  habitations  and  property  of 
J-  Are,  but  that  be  might  be  a  beneficent  and  mild 
nng  his  powers  only  to  sen'c  the  human  race.  A'ul- 
s  not  unfrcquently  represented  in  works  of  art,  the 
.ntient  of  which  seem  to  have  bceu  the  dwarfish 
which  were  placed  in  pKvnte  houses  nearllie  health, 
Mt  celebrated  statue  was  that  by  Alcamenes  at 
>,  representing  the  god  in  a  standing  position,  and 
/  indicating  his  lameness.  His  attributes  are  the 
)en(s  ol  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  aa  the  hammer 
3  like,  tl)e  Samothracian  oval  cap,  and  the  chiton 
leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 
obi,  Ilandicnrlerburk  difrGrinhitch.  vmt  Him.  My- 
•f,  under 'Hephaestus;'  Ilartun;,  Di'  Iteli/fion  tier 
ii.,  p,  100,  S:c. ;  Hirt,  MutAi/lugitc/ies  liilderliick, 
fcc.) 

XA'NO.     [LiPARi  Isi.ANns.] 

X>ATE.  Ttic  Vulgate  {Vulgnhi  remi'j).  or  com- 
ersion,  is  Ihe  na.-ne  sometimes  given  by  St.  Jerome 
t  he  elsewhere  calls  the  I'Hux.  or  aniient  version, 
hat  St.  Augubtinc  calls  the  Velux  Ilahi,  or  Old 
Version,  being  the  mont  generally  received  of  those 
.atin  translaiions  of  the  Scriptures  di^inifuished  by 

I  critics  a4  the  aute-IIicrunymian,  al,  which  are  now 
ththe  exception  ofsomcpartsofthi3Fc^«/(ii/<i,  and 
agments  of  the  others  as  luv  cjuotcd  in  the  writings 
mbers.  Jci-omc's  tint  latHHirs  aa  a  translator  of 
riptures  consisted  in  a  revision  and  correction  of  this 

II  Vulgate,  which  he  completed  about  a.d.  3!K). 
this  date  however  he  had  commenced  an  entirely 

inslation  from  the  origin.'Ll  Greek  and  Hebrew :  and 
lis  to  which  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  is  now  given, 
rlier  Vulgate,  a*  ri'viscd  by  Jerome,  has  all  perished, 
.  only  the  Honk  of  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
ocrvphal  Rooks orMaccDbceo.  Ban]ch,EceIesiasticns, 
isdom.  The  use  of  Jerome's  new  version  appears 
■e  been  graduallv  inlrodueed ;  but  ever  unce  the 
h  century,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
laa  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Romish  church. 
ouncil  of  Trent,  in  the  Mxleentb  century,  even  eon- 
upon  it  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  original 
by  ordiuning  that  'the  Vulgate  alone  should  be  es- 
1  authentic  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
nitations,  in  preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that 
B  ahould  dare  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  whal- 
Accordingly  all  the  Romish  translations  of  the 
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'  Bible  into  the  modem  languages  profess  to  bare  been 
made  not  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Vul- 
gate. 

Tlie  true  text  of  Jerome's  veraon  however  hai  been  at 
all  times  matter  of  doubt  and  controvert.  It  vet;  early 
got  mixed  with  that  of  the  I'etot  Italu ;  and  the  reilora- 
tion  of  its  piirily  employed  the  labours  of  Aleuin,  by 
direction  of  Oharlemagne,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century;  of  Iiunfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
eleventh ;  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  and  othera,  in  the  twellth 
and  thirteenth.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Latin 
Bible  was  the  finit  conuderable  work  tlut  was  sent  to  the 
press ;  but  the  earliest  editions  exhibited  a  very  conupt 
text.  Tlie  first  critical  editions  were  those  produced  at 
Paris,  by  Itobert  Stepliens  (Ktienno),  in  1528,  1532,  15M, 
l^Hl^  1545.  and  1540.  Of  these  the  edition  of  1540  is 
accounted  the  best.  Ullier  corrected  editions  are  those  of 
John  Hentenius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  first  printed  at  Ixhi- 
vain,  in  folio,  in  1547.  re|)iintcd  by  the  Piantins,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  5  vols.  8vo.,  ISeS  and  1574 ;  and  that  of  Lucas 
Brttgensis.  and  other  divines  of  Louvain,  printed  at  Louvain, 

in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1573;  and  again, both  I- " '  "-    '- 

l'>80. 
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the  press  of  the  Vatican,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  in  1590, 
under  the  title  of 'Biblia  Sacra  La tina,Valeataceditionit, 
jnasu  Sixti  V.  recognita  et  edila.'  This  edition,  the  pre- 
paration of  vvhich  had  been  begun  under  Pius  IV.,  was 
declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  be  the  authentic  text,  and  is 
known  as  the  Sixtine  Vulgate,  or  (he  Bible  of  Sixtus  V, 
Yet  it  had  been  no  sooner  published  than  it  was  discovered- 
to  be  full  of  misprints  anu  other  errors,  which  were  very 
insufficiently  corrected  by  the  necessaiy  emendations, 
printed  upon  separate  striju  of  paper,  being  here  and  there 
stuck  over  the  original  word  where  the  pa&nge  had  been 
most  ?rosiJy  dixfi^red.  Gregory  XIV.,  who  succeeded 
Sixtus  v.,  ordered  it  to  be  su])pressed,  and  the  true  Sixtine 
Vulgate  is  now  of  excessive  rarity.  A  new  edition  of  it, 
in  the  same  form,  was  brought  out  in  1592,  under  the 
authority  of  (ircgory'a  buccesaor  Clement  VIII.,  and  this 
is  calltd  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  or  more  frequently  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers  the  corrected  Bible  of  Sixttia  V, 
ll  is  now  Ihe  authorised  edition  in  the  Romish  church; 
theVulcate  as  since  printed  being  cummcnlr  entitled 
•Biblia  Sacra  T.fltina,  Vul gat ite  edilionis  Sixti  V.  et  de- 
mentis VIII.'  Protestant  contiovenualistx  have,  naturally 
enough,  made  the  most  of  the  variations  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgates,  each  pub- 
tislied  and  declared  to  be  the  only  true  »lition  by  an  au- 
thority profCiMng  to  be  inlallible. 
(Home's  lalnidttriion  to  ihe  Study  o/  the  Holy  Serip- 
""     ■'•'—  — '  "     parti.,  pp.  234-240;  De  Burc, 


(,  8lh  edition,  t 


Bilitingr/iyhie  Imtructive,  i.,  ■•12-(i9.) 

VULPE'CULA  ET  ANSER  (the  Fox  and  the  Goose), 
a  constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  immediately  above 
Aqnila  and  Sagitta.    The  principal  stars  are  as  foflowi :— 
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VULPILIN,  or  VULPINIC  ACID.  This  subitaaea  s 
obtained  from  evernia  vulpina  of  Achard,  or  the  lichen 
vulvinus  of  Linnaeus. 

The  properties  of  this  body  are,  that  it  has  the  form  of 
rectangular  prisms,  which  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  \  it 
is  transparexit,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  meltms; 
when  heated  and  reassumes  the  crystalline  state  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  little  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  hot  alcohol  and  aether.  It  may  be  yola- 
tilized  without  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  affected  either 
by  concentrated  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  stated  that  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  is  therefore 
considered  as  an  acid,  and  Uus  property  is  further  evinced 
by  its  combining  with  ammonia  to  form  a  salt.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  analjrzed. 

Vulsella.  [Mallsacea;  Marouutac&a.] 

VULTURE.    rVuLTUiuD*.] 

VULTU'RIDiE,  a  family  of  Raptorial  Birds  [Rap- 
tores],  whose  geographical  distribution  is  confined  to 
warm  climates,  where  they  act  as  scavengers  to  purify  the 
earth  from  the  putrid  carcasses  with  whicn  it  would  other- 
wise be  encumbered. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  are  directed 
to  their  fetid  food,  for  they  seldom  prey  on  living  animals, 
by  the  eye  or  by  the  nasal  organ,  and  this  controversy  is 
noticed  m  the  articles  Birds  (vol.  iv.,  p.  429) ;  Turkey 
Buzzard  ;  and  Coxdor.  There  can  however  in  our  opinion 
be  little  doubt  that  both  the  senses  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  discovery  of  the  carcass.  The  lofty  flight  and  tele- 
scopic eye  are  well  adapted  to  detect  any  dying  or  dead 
animal,  and,  as  the  action  of  one  vulture  may  be,  in  all 
probability  is,  watched  by  another,  a  sort  of  telegraphic 
communication  as  to  the  position  of  the  object  is  kept  up. 
Among  late  writers  we  know  of  none  who  has  more  accu- 
rately or  graphically  recorded  his  observations  on  the 
habits  of  this  unclean  but  useful  group  than  Mr.  Darwin. 
These  observations  may,  we  know,  be  safely  depended  on ; 
and  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  his  highly  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  the  Condor,  which  were  not  pul)- 
lished  till  after  the  apnearance  of  our  article  on  that  bird. 

In  Patagonia,  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1834, 
sliot  a  C^dor  which  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings,  eight  and  a  half  feet,  and  from  beak  to  tail  four 
feet.  *  It  is,'  says  he,  *  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  behold 
several  of  these  great  birds  seated  on  the  edge  of  some 
steep  precipice.'  He  then  describes  all  he  had  observed  of 
the  nabits  of  this  enormous  vulture. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  species,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  wide,  for  it  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Cordillera.  On  the  Patagonian  shore, 
the  steep  diff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  lat.  41^ 
was  the  most  northern  point  where  he  saw  these  birds,  or 
heard  of  their  existence,  and  there,  he  observes,  they  have 
wandered  about  four  hundred  miles  firom  the  great  central 
line  of  their  habitation  in  the  Andes.  Fvther  south, 
among  ihe  bold  precipices  which  fDrm  the  head  of  Port 
Desire,  they  were  not  uncommon  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  only  a 
few  stragglers  occasionally  visit  the  sea-coast.  A  line  of  cliff 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  was  frequented  by  those 
birds,  and  abeut  -eighty  miles  up  the  river,  where  first  the 
sides  of  the  valley  were  formed  by  steep  basaltic  preci- 
pices, they  again  appeared,  although  in  the  intermediate 
space  not  one  had  been  seen.  From  these  and  similar 
facts,  the  presence  of  ttie  bird  seemed  to  Mr.  Darwin 
chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs.  In  Patagonia  the  Condors  slept  and  bred  either 
in  pairs  or  many  together  on  the  same  overhanging  ledges. 
In  Chile,  he  tells  us,  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year, 
thev  haunt  the  lower  country  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  at  night,  several  roost  m  one  tree  ;  but  in  early  sum- 
mer they  retire  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  Uie  inner 
Cordillera,  there  to  breed  in  peace. 

With  respect  to  their  propagation,  Mr.  Darwin  was  told 
by  the  country-people  in  Chile,  that  the  Condor  makes  no 
sort  of  nest,  but,  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, lays  two  large  white  eggs  on  a  shelf  of  bare  rock.  On 
the  Patagonian  coast  he  could  not  see  any  sort  of  nest 
amons:  the  clifh,  where  the  young  ones  were  standing,  and 
he  adds,  that  it  is  said  that  the  young  Condors  cannot  fly 
for  an  entire  year.  At  Conception,  on  the  5th  of  March 
(corresponding  to  our  September),  he  saw  a  young  bird, 
which,  though  in  size  little  inferior  to  an  old  one,  was 


completely  covond  by  down  like  that  of  a  «MliH.b«lil  I 
a  blackish  colour;  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  aUi 
to  use  its  wings  for  many  months.    But*  the  bifd  wtjh 
seen  hunting  lor  itself  before  the  ruff  round  iU  neck  ktinri 
white :  and  Mr.  Darwin  further  relates  that,  at  the  — * 


which,  tiiougrh  full  fledged,  had  not  lU  niff  while,  ft 
thinks,  especially  when  recollecting  the  state  in  vhidilb 
Concepcion  bird  was  on  the  previous  month*  that  is 
young  Condor  had  not  been  hatched  from  an  egg  of  ttil 
summer.  As  there  were  no  other  young  birds,  it  seen  |» 
bable  to  him  that  the  Condor  only  lays  once  in  twoyi 


The  same  ol^erving  author  states  that  these  nuiu,  ■» 
rally,  live  in  pairs;  but  among  the  inland  bassltie  dnrf 
the  Santa  Cruz,  he  found  a  spot  where  scores  raoit  vmii 
haunted.  '  On  coming  suddenly  to  the  brow  of  the  ■■» 
pice,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  oetween  twenty  and  tli% 
of  these  ereat  birds  start  heavily  from  their  witingfillj^ 
and  wheel  away  in  majestic  circles.*  From  the  ^M^ 
of  dung  on  the  rocks,  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  tU  % 
must  long  have  frequented  this  cliff,  and  that,  prabsUf, 
they  both  roost  and  breed  there.  Having  gorged  th» 
selves  with  carrion  on  the  plains  below,  they  retin,  k 
says,  to  these  favourite  ledges  to  digest  their  food,  hm 
these  facts  he  also  concludes  that  the  Condor  amtloi 
certain  degree  be  considered,  like  the  Gallinazo,  agwysir 
ous  bird.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Dvwin  mm 
that  they  live  altogether  on  the  Guanacoes,  whidi  ahr 
have  died  a  natural  death,  or,  as  more  conunooly  hspfaa 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pumas.  He  believes,  iraaata 
he  saw  in  Patagonia,  that  the  Condors  do  not,  on  OfdnBy 
occasions,  extend  their  daily  excursions  to  ai^grettifr 
tance  from  their  regular  sleeping-places. 

*  The  Condors,*  says  Mr.  Darwin  in  continnatiflo,  'ay 
oftentimes  be  seen  at  a  great  height  soaring  over  a  etfta 
spot  in  the  most  graceful  spires  and  circles.  On  mm 
occasions  I  am  sure  that  they  do  this  for  spoit,  but,  m 
others,  the  Chileno  countrymen  tell  you  that  ihejm 
watching  a  dying  animal,  or  the  Puma  devouring itip^ 
If  the  Condors  elide  down,  and  then  sudden^  all  as 
together,  the  Chueno  knows  that  it  is  the  Pnma,  vfaiA 
watching  the  carcass,  has  sprung  out  to  drive  avi/At 
robbers.  Besides  feeding  on  carrion,  the  Condon  «1 
frequently  attack  young  goats  and  lambs.  EEeocc  tk 
shepherd  dogs  are  trained,  the  moment  the  enemy  smm 
over,  to  run  out,  and,  looking  upwards,  to  hark  viotnlh. 
The  CMlenos  destroy  and  catch  numbers.  Two  BdM 
are  used :  one  is  to  place  a  carcass  within  an  endome  i 
sticks  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  when  the  Coad* 
are  gorged,  to  gallop  up  on  horseback  to  the  entrance,  irf 
thus  enclose  them:  for,  when  this  bird  has  not  qacek 
run,  it  cannot  give  its  body  sufiicient  momentum  to  lie 
irom  the  ground.  The  second  method  is  to  mark  the  tite 
in  which,  frequently  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  thq 
roost  together,  and  then,  at  night,  to  climb  up  and  sooa 
them.  They  are  such  hea\T  sleepers,  as  I  have  nyrif 
witnessed,  mat  this  is  not  a  difficult  task.  At  VaJnsniM 
I  have  seen  a  living  Condor  sold  for  sixpence,  m  tit 
common  price  is  eight  or  ten  fillings.  Otie  wlucfa  I  mv 
brought  in,  had  been  lashed  with  rope,  and  was  arach '» 
jured ;  yet  the  moment  the  line  was  cut  by  which  its  bfl 
was  secured,  idthough  surrounded  by  peofje,  it  bc|EM 
ravenously  to  tear  a  piece  of  carrion.  In  a  garden  ti  tit 
same  place,  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  kept  siifs 
They  were  fed  only  once  a  week,  but  they  appeared  m 
pretty  good  health.  The  Chileno  countrymen  asieit  tM 
the  Condor  will  live  and  retain  its  powers  bet  wees  ft« 
and  six  weeks  without  eating.  I  cannot  answer  fiortiM 
truth  of  this,  but  it  is  a  cruel  experiment,  which  veiy  Wail 
has  been  tried.' 

Mr.  Darwin  noticed  that  several  hours  before  any  of  thi 
Condors  died,  all  the  lice  with  which  they  are  aataii 
crawled  to  the  outside  of  the  feathers ;  and  he  «w  ud 
that  this  was  always  the  case. 

With  reference  to  the  auestion  whether  sight  or  fldi 
directs  the  Vultures  to  their  food,  Mr.  Darwin  mHifti 
that  when  an  animal  is  killed,  it  is  well  known  that  Im 
Condors,  hke  other  carrion-vultures,  soon  gain  inteUigtev 
of  it,  and  congregate  in  an  inexplicable  manner.  In  MOit 
cases  it  must  not,  he  observes,  be  overlooked,  thst  th« 
birds  have  discovered  their  prey,  and  hare  fwcked  ik 
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on  clean  before  the  flesh  is  in  the  least  tainted.  He 
in  the  garden  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
he  following  experiment :— The  Condors  were  tied 
by  a  rope,  in  a  long  row  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall. 

f  folded  up  a  piece  of  meat  in  white  paper,  he 
backwards  and  forwards,  canying  it  in  his  hand  at 
stance  of  about  three  yards;  but  no  notice  whatever 
ken.  He  then  threw  it  on  the  ground  within  one 
f  an  old  cock  bird,  which  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
ittention,  but  then  regarded  it  no  more.  With  a 
f  r.  Darwin  pushed  it  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last 
mdor  touched  it  with  his  beak :  the  paper  was  then 
rty  torn  off  with  fury,  and  at  the  same  moment  every 
1  the  long  row  began  struggling  and  flapping  its 

_  Mr.  Darwin  observes,  that  under  the  same  circum- 
i  it  would  not  have  been  poH^ible  to  have  deceived 
Although  he  refers  however  to  Mr.  Audubon*s 
OS  as  to  the  small  power  of  smelling  in  vultures,  he 
,  after  noticing  Professor  Owen's  dissection,  that  the 
"elated  by  Mr.  Sells,  and  stated,  together  with  Mr. 
i  account,  in  our  article  on  the  Turkeit  Buzzard^  are 
sire  as  to  the  birds  having  obtained  the  intelligence 
ii  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone  ;  and  he  comes  to  the 
sion,  from  the  various  facts  recorded,  that  carrion- 
t  hawks  possess  both  the  sense  uf  sight  and  smell  in 
fnent  degree. 

1  rezara  to  the  telegraphing  above  alluded  to,  and 
)babTe  powers  of  the  eye  of  the  Vultures,  Mr.  Darwin 

that  often,  when  lying  down  fo  rest  on  the  open 
and  looking  upwards,  he   has  seen  carrion-hawks  j 

through  the  air  at  a  great  height.    Where  the  | 
f  is  level,  he  expresses  his  belief  that  a  space  of  the 
IS  of  not  more  than  15°  abo\'e  the  horizon  is  corn- 
viewed  with  any  attention  by  a  person  either  walk- 
on  horseback.    If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  Vulture 

the  wing  at  a  height  of  between  three  and  four 
nd  feet,  before  it  could  come  within  the  above  range 
)n,  its  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  beholder's 
»uld  be  rather  more,  he  observes,  than  two  British 

and  he  asks  whether  the  bird  might  not  thus  be 

overlooked?  When  an  animal  is  killed  by  the 
nan  in  a  lonely  valley,  may  not  that  sportsman,  he 
asks,  all  the  while  be  watched  from  above  by  the 
lighted  bird  ?  And  will  not  the  manner  of  its  de- 
)roclaim  throusfhout  the  district  to  the  whole  family 
ion-feeders  that  their  prey  is  at  hand '::' 
grand  and  srraceful  flight  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
ptorial  birds  is  thus  graphically  placed  before  the 
eye  by  this  painter  with  the  pen  : — 
len  the  Conclors  in  a  flock  are  wheeling  round  and 
any  spot,  their  flight  is  beautiful.  Except  when 
'rom  the  ground,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
these  biiras  flap  its  wings.    Near  Lima,  I  watched 

for  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  once  taking  off' 
s.  They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in  circles, 
ding  and  ascending  without  once  flapping.  As 
lidcd  close  over  my  head,  I  intently  watched  from 
que  position  the  outlines  of  the  separate  and  ter- 
feathers  of  the  wing;  if  there  had  been  the  least 
ry  movement,  these  would  have  been  blended  toge- 
Lit  they  were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  Tlie 
md  neck  were  moved  frequently,  and  apparently 
urce ;  an<l  it  appeared  Jis  if  the   extended  wings 

the  fulcrum  on  which  the  movements  of  the  neck, 
md  tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend,  the 
were  for  a  moment  collai)sed ;  and  then,  when  again 
led  with   an  altered  inclination,  the    momentum 

by  the  rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up- 
with  the  even  and  steady  movement  of  a  paper 
In  the  case  of  any  binl  *w/*////r,  its  motion  must  be 
ntly  rapid,  so  that  the  action  of  the  inclined  surface 
body  on  the   atmosphere  may  counterbalance  its 
',    The  force  to  keep  up  the  momentum  of  a  body 
pn  a  horizontal  plane  m  that  fluid  (in  which  there 
ttle  friction^  cannot  be  great ;  and  this  force  is  all  | 
wanted.    The  movement  of  the  neck  and  bociv  of  ' 
•ndor,  we  must  suppose,  is  sufficient  for  this,    ifow- 
lis  may  be,  it  is  truly  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  see 
at  a  Dird,  Iwur  after  hour,  without  nny  apparent 
•n,  wheeling  and  gliding  over  mountain  and  river.' 
n.  Journal,  1839.) 
bill  of  the  Vultui-e  is  admirably  formed  for  dissect-  i 
1  tearing  out  its  food.    The  preparation,  No.  909,  in  • 


the  *  Physiological  Series'  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  displays  the  head  of  the  King 
of  the  Vultures  ( Fu//tir  mi^,  Lmn. ;  Sarcoramphu$  papa^ 
Auct.),  showing  a  beak  fitted  by  its  strength,  ^arpneas, 
and  hooked  form  to  tear  the  flesh  of  animals.  No.  1485 
of  the  same  series  exhibits  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  the 
same  vulture,  showing  the  series  of  small  retroverted  apines 
along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tongue,  of  which  the 
sides  arc  raised  so  as  to  render  the  dorsum  concave. 


IIcAd  of  GrifToa  Valtiire. 

Systematic  Arrangemis.nt. 

The  genus  Vhiltur  of  Linnseus  stands  first  in  his  first  order, 
AccipitreSf  and  consists  of  the  following  species : — gry- 
phuSf  harinjja^  papa,  monachu,^,  aura,  barbaius^  jiercnop^ 
terwt,  and  albicilla,    (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12.) 

In  Latham*s  system  the  genus  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  method  of  M.  de  Lac£pdde  tho  birds  of  prey  form 
the  seventh  order,  and  are  placed  under  the  first  sub- 
division (with  strong  and  very  crooked  talons)  of  his 
second  division  of  his  first  subchiss  of  birds,  viz.  those  with 
three  toes  anteriorly,  and  one  toe  or  none  posteriorly. 
Vultur,  the  thirteenth  genus  in  his  arrangement,  is 
the  first  of  this  order,  and  is  immediately  followed  by 
Gypaeto8. 

iil.  Dum^ril's  first  order  is  formed  by  the  Ilapacioua 
Birds  (liapaces),  and  the  first  family  of  tliis  order  consists 
of  the  NudicoUes  or  Ptilodercs,  which  comprise  the  genera 
Sarroramphus  and  Vultur.  The  second  family,  ihePlunii^ 
coUes  or  Cruphoderes,  comprise  the  Griffon,  the  Kite,  the 
£agle,  &c. 

illiger  makes  the  Kaptatohes  his  third  order. 

The  Vultures  (^a«/owr*,  Vultur,  Linn.)  form  tlie  first 
great  genus  of  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  of  Cuvier,  who 
remarks  that  Linntrus  divided  those  birds  into  two  very 
natural  divisions,  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons,  a  division 
followed  by  Cuvier  himself,  who  says  of  the  Vultures  that 
their  eyes  are  placed  djleur  de  tcte,  and  that  their  tarsi  are 
reticulated,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with  small  scales ;  their 
bill  is  elongated,  cuned  only  at  the  end,  and  a  more  or 
less  considerable  part  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  neck, 
is  denuded  of  feathcrd.  The  power  of  their  talons,  he 
observes,  does  not  correspond  to  their  size,  and  they  make 
use  of  their  bill  rather  tlian  their  claws.  Their  wings  are 
so  long,  that  in  walking  thev  carry  them  half  extended. 
They  are,  he  says,  a  cowardly  race,  and  feed  more  fre- 
quently on  carrion  than  living  prey.  When  they  have 
finished  their  repast,  their  crop  forms  a  great  projection 
above  the  fork-lilve  bone,  a  fetid  humour  distils  from  Uieir 
nostrils,  and  they  are  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  stu- 
pidity. 

Cuvier  divides  this  great  genus  into  the  following  sub- 
genera : — 

The  Vultures  properly  so  called,  Vultur,  Cuv. 

These  have  a  large  and  strong  beak,  with  the  nostrils 
placed  diagonally  at  its  base ;  the  head  and  the  neck  with- 
out feathers  and  without  caruncles ;  a  collar  of  long  feathers 
or  of  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

Locality, — ^The  antient  Continent. 

Example,  Vultur fulvus.  Sec. 

Sarcoramphus,  Dum^ril. 

America,  Cuvier  remarks,  produces  Vultures  remarkable 
for  the  canincles  which  surmoiuit  the  membrane  of  the 
base  of  their  beak,  which  is  as  large  ns  that  of  the  preced- 
ing genus,  but  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal.  The^e 
are  the  Sarcoratnp/ii  uf  Dunn'M-il. 

Example,  i^n'oramfihus  ji'ipn. 
Cathartes,  (.'uv.      (iafhnaznK  or  Cat/tan'strji,  Veill.) 

These  have  the  beak  of  the  Sarrtminnihi^  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  stout,  and  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  loniritudinal :  but 
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tliere  u  no  fleshy  crest,  altliough  their  head  and  neck  are  | 
plumeless. 

Example,  Catharte»  cali/ornianus,  &c. 
Percnopterus,  Cuv.    {Gypaetos,  Bechst. ;  Neophrorit  Sav.) 

The  bill  in  this  group  is  slender,  lon^,  a  little  convex 
above  its  curvature,  the  nostrils  oval  and  longitudinal,  and 
the  head,  but  not  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers.  These 
are  birds  of  moderate  size,  and  which  do  not  approach  the 
Vultures  properly  so  called  in  extent  of  power :  they  are 
therefore  more  ravenous  after  carrion  and  all  kinds  of  im- 
purities which  attract  them  from  afar :  even  excrements 
are  palatable  to  this  fllthy  race.  Uliger  comprises  both 
this  and  the  preceding  subgenera  under  his  Cathartes. 

Example,  Percnopterus  JBgyptiacus,  Neophron  perc- 
nopieruit  Sav. 

Under  this  subgenus  Cuvier  places  the  Urubu^  Vultur 
lotat  C.  Bonap.,  of  America. 

The  Griffons.    (Gt/paetos^  Storr ;  Phene,  Sav.) 

These,  Cuvier  observes,  are  arranged  by  Gmelin  under 
the  genus  Falco,  but  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
Vultures  in  their  habits  and  conformation.  Their  eyes  are 
placed  afleur  de  tite^  their  claws  are  proportionally  weak, 
their  wings  are  half  opened  in  their  state  of  repose,  their 
crop  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  when  it  is  full, 
but  tneir  head  is  entirely  covered  with  feathers.  Their 
distinguishing  characters  consist  of  a  very  strong  beak, 
which  is  straight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  convex  at  the 
hooked  part,  of  nostrils  covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed 
forwards,  and  a  pencil  of  similar  bristles  under  the  beak. 
Their  tarsi  are  short  and  feathered  down  to  the  toes ;  their 
wings  are  long,  and  the  thicd  quill  is  the  longest. 

Example,  Uypaetos  barbaius, 

Vieillot*s  order  Accipitres  stands  first  in  his  arrange- 
ment. His  ilrst  family  (^VatUourins\  containing  the  Vul- 
tures generally,  and  the  Caracara,  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  family  of  CfypaeieSf  consisting  of  the  genus  Phene 
only. 

The  Rapaces  form  M.  Temminck*s  first  order  of  birds, 
and  comprise  the  genera  Vultur,  Cathartei,  Milvus,  Fako, 
and  Strix. 

*  If,*  says  Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  on  the  Natural  Afflni- 
ties  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  *  we 
admit  the  Gypogbranub  among  the  Raptores^  we  may 
arrange  it,  I  conceive,  next  the  Vultures,  to  which  family 
it  bears  a  nearer  affinity  than  the  Falconidip,  in  its  naked 
cheeks  and  the  looseness  of  the  plumage  about  the  head. 
The  constniction  of  the  feet,  also,  brings  it  more  close  to 
the  Vultures,  while  the  comparative  straightness  and 
bluntness  of  its  toes  distinguish  them  from  the  hooked  and 
pointed  talons  of  the  Falcons.  The  greater  development 
of  the  membrane  which  connects  the  toes  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  placing  it  near  the  Vulturida.  Its 
natural  station  therefore  appears  to  be  immediately  preced- 
ing this  family,  from  wliicn  indeed  it  seems  only  Ito  deviate 
in  the  length'of  its  tarsi  and  its  reptile  food. 

*  Passing  on  now  to  the  succeeding  families  of  the 
order, — the  affinity  between  the  Vidturidte  and  FalconidtB 
may  with  equal  confidence  be  asserted,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  several  species  of  each  being  indiscriminately 
arranged  in  both  families  by  different  systematic  writers. 
The  external  characters  of  these  neighbouring  groups  are 
indeed  considerably  blended  together.  The  long  bills  of 
the  Vultures,  straight  at  the  base  and  hooked  only  at  the 
point  pass  over  into  many  groups  of  the  Faiconidcp ;  while 
some  species  of  the  latter  family,  which  from  their  man- 
ners cannot  be  separated  from  it,  exhibit  the  naked  face 
and  loose  plumage  that  characterize  the  Vultures.  Of  this, 
the  Fafco  Nov€p  Zealandite  of  Dr.  I^tham  affords  a  notable 
instance;  and  more  particularly  his  Falco  Braziliensis, 
another  of  the  fishing  Eagles,  forming  the  genva  Pofyborus 
of  M.  Vieiilot,  where  the  throat  is  devoid  of  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  cheeks.  Tlie  genus  Gypdetos  of  Storr,  of  which 
the  bearded  J  'ulturc  o{  the  Alps  presents  the  type,  appears 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  families.  Here, 
not  merely  the  details  of  the  bird^s  stnicture  partially  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  conterminous  groups,  but  in 
manners  also  it  agrees  with  each :  the  bird  being  occasion- 
ally observed,  like  the  Vultures,  to  feed  upon  carrion,  and 
at  other  times,  like  the  Falcons,  to  pursue  a  living  prey.' 
(^Linn.  Trans.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal  Mr. 
Vigors  ot)scrves,  that  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  dis- 
tmguishing  characters  of  the  Vultures,  fuid  at  the  same 


time  take  into  consideratioii  the  sixe  And  itenglii  tad 
consequent  powen  of  body  thai  leparate  the  Vultuxtt  te 
other  groups  in  ornithology,  we  may  at  once  dctcxiBi 
that  the  birds  in  which  these  characters  are  most  itnn|i 
conspicuous,  will  form  the  typical  group  of  the  iam^ 
These  species  therefore,  he  remaiks,  may  be  selcdcd  ii 
forming  the  Normal  group  of  the  VniiuridtB^  in  vhiditb 
powers  of  the  bill  and  legs  are  most  apparent,  tht  had 
and  neck  most  devoid  of  feathers,  and  the  organs  of  aik 
most  fully  developed.    This  group,  he  observes,  wiH  b 
found  chiefly  to  inhabit  the  torrid  renona,  and  thor  load 
to  be,  almost  exclusively,  canion,  "Which  they  prey  ipa 
for  the  most  part  in  large  flocks.     On  the  other  haad,i^ 
Aberrant  group  will  comprise  thoee  birds  which  cxUfaiit 
comparative  weakness  in  the  bill  and  legs,  a  less  cxttoM 
of  the  organs  of  smell,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  hmd 
and  neck  devoid  of  plumage ;  or  where,  although  am 
degree  of  the  size  and  stren^  of  the  more  typical  biidiii 
preserved,  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and  neck  iscovoii 
with  feathers.    This  group,  Mr.  Vigors  adds,  may  be  ik- 
served  to  spread  itself  over  the  higher  and  colder  oiitBiki 
more  extensively  than  the  typicu  VuUureM^  and  to  mi 
occasionally  a  living  prey,  which  thev  frequently  pnw 
either  singly  or  by  pairs.      Here   follows  his  pnpoKd  { 
arrangement.  I 

$  Normal  group.     General  cor^formation  poseetfu. 

head  and  neck  bare  qf  featherM  ;   organs  qf  mtH 

strongly  developed. 
Genera : — Sarcoramphus^  Dum. ;  Vultur^  Auct 
$  Aberrant  group.    General  conformaikm  wttka. 

head  and  neck  less  bare  of  featherM;    cargam^ 

smell  less  developed. 
Genera: — Gypae/t/;, Storr;  AtrqpAron,  Sav. ;  Ci/Avia 

XIJ. 

M.  Latreille  makes  the  Vultures  (  VasUourins)  his  fitf 
family  of  his  first  tribe  {Diurnes)  of  his  first  order  ^Aytea 
and  includes  under  it  the  genera  Sarcoramphms^  I  tdbe, 
Percnopterus,  Kad  Gypaetus, 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  *  Classification  of  Bird^*  obmb 
that  in  such  tribes  as  feed  upon  carrion  or  small  amnalk 
the  tooth  on  the  bill,  which  marks  the  diurnal  Inrd  of  pn: 
that  attacks  the  living,  being  no  longer  essential,  is  citbe 
obsolete  or  entirely  wanting.    ^  The  slothful  vuitoxe  is: 
the  cowardly  hyaena  glut  themselves  upon  carrion:  ^ 
bold  and  majestic  lions,  like  the  noble  falcons,  feast  npr 
no  other  prey  than  what  their  own  courage  has  procurtc 
while  the  owls  and  the  stoats  prowl  during  the  nigM  sftc 
the  same  feeble  and  ignoble  game.'      Of  the  Vultsnis 
Mr.  Swainson  says  that  the  filthincss  of  their  food  impati 
to  their  whole  body  a  fetid  odour,  which  nature  has  rr- 
dered  a  means  of  defence ;  for,  if  seized  during  the  torpj 
inactivity  which  succeeds  their  meals,  they  immedii:fcH 
disgorge  the  nauseous  contents  of  their  stomach  over  tbc 
luckless  captor,  who  is  thus,  by  a  sudden   impnke  ^ 
loathing,  obliged  to  relinquish  his  hold.      But,  he  adfik 
that  those  parts  of  the  bird  which  come  in  contact  vet 
its  offensive  food  should  not  be  soiled  and  matted  togctbr. 
the  whole  of  the  head  (and  frequently  a  great  part  of  t> 
neck)  is  entirely  destitute  of  feathers ;   while  those  oa  ihi 
rest  of  the  body  have  a  certain  elasticity  and  glo«ioc«'  . 
which  enables  the  bird,  by  a  few  sudden  snakes,  to  deav  | 
itself  at  once  from  any  fragments  that  remain  ujioa  tht 
plumage. 

*'  The  vultures,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation, '  a-"* 
the  great  scavengers  of  nature  in  hot   latitudes,  vhert 
putrefaction  is  most  rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  hc&hr: 
and  the  disposition  of  their  numbers  is  regulated  hs  tn  ^• 
wise  Creator  according  to  their  usefulness.      iWt'  vi 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Europe :    in  bc}^ 
they  are  more  numerous ;  but  in  tropical  America,  althoott 
the  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are  much  more  plen- 
tiful.   No  sooner  is  an  animal  dead  than  its  caress  -' 
surroimded  by  numbers  of   these  birds,  who  suddti- 
appear,  coming  from  all  quarters,  in  situations  where  :•«:' 
one  haid  just  before  been  seen.    The  nakedness  of  tt/ 
head,  and  frequently  of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  \\  x 
whose  geographic  ran^e  is  limited  to  the  a  ew  \Vor!d.  a: 
tlie  head  of  wbich  division  stand  two  remarkable  »pr.\%i'>^ 
the  celebrated  Condor  of  the  Andes,  and  the  Pap-2.  ^' 
King  Vulture,  of  the  Brazilian  forests.      The  firet  »»ii 
known  for  the  loftiness  of  its  flight  and  its  amazing  $tr«n^ib. 
while  the  latter  is  the  only  species  whose  colouring  is'noc 
dark  or  sombre/ 
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The  lulloniii);  h  Mr.  Swainion's  nrransri'mciil  :— 

Older  1.     Kip(ork».     llnhwitv  P.inh. 

Family  ViiHuriOw.     Tnc  I  Hftiin-i. 

8iK  lai^e.    Uoily  Hiick.  lienvy.     Dill  niiil  li'Ci  very 

sbon^;  thu  former  tioolicd,  Ijiit   nut  tontliotl.     <Jiuwa  but 

•lightly  tiirveil.otwl  liaiiHyri'triM-liU'.     IkaJ  iind  iii'ck  in 

genernl  niori:  or  loss  nakc-^. 

GtniTanndSiiK-eiii'ia:— C;i'mii;W/«r.T,iiin.    So^^nh 
Bnked.  tTiin!>vt>rHe.    Wiiiir^  villi  ll'.i:  I'tHirlh  quill  luiiiri 


He«a  and  bill  dcslitule  cii 
luhabilstluiOkLWurkl. 

£xam{)k>,  I'alliirfiilcn 

Gvmia  ("•ilharfi',,  III. 
ViDTiinith  the  tliiiil  quill 
Inhabit!,  iritli  one  i.-xci->ii: 

Under  the  geniu  V-itlu 
Mhiwiiif;  Milicenent : — 

Bututeniis  XirrurifjnfiAMt,  Dum. 
Bill  and  iVut  uli-ong;  iht  formt-i 
caruncle. 


Tail-ri-!illim  1l;-1  1 


Nwiti!*  niikf'l,    loiisiludiTial. 
'(iiLiil  til  till.-  t'imrlh.and  lim::i.vt. 
n,  til- Nvw  World.     Typiid. 
7c<  Mr.  SwaiiiMin  iirriiii:;i'ii  ilii; 


IIc:id  and  tu'vk  naked, 
with  an  df\alifd  flcsiiy 


Vxi 


1  \'n.nB 


Example.  Rimramp/iiu  pujia. 

Subgeniiii  CalkarleK,  III.  Iluad  and  pait  of  tile  t 
fuiked,  bnt  without  earuni-lcs.  Bill  and  ^iiieiul  ldd^' 
tion  weaker  than  in  the  tost. 

Example,  Cathait's  aura. 

Genus  A'ra;iA ran,  Savi<^y.  Bill  mmh  li-nirlhciioil 
remarkably tleiidtr.  Nohtrilit  lon^itiidimil,  ni'iuly  nu'il 
L-erc  occupving  ttvo-lhinbi  the  len^h  ul'  lliu  lull.  I 
and  part  ol'tho  neck  naked.  Tail-It nt hers  11.  iTn;  tt 
rostral  type. 
,    Example,  Xivjihnin  pcr^nnpteriif. 

Genus  Citthctueut.  Su-.    Bill  short,  thick, 
from  the  bast.-,  but  the  tip  nut  hooked.    NnxtiiUhits;! ; 
niuiiiljnuiRC'inis ;    the  apertme  luria>.  muihl.  eentrn'.  i 
nearly  naked.    Head  and  ni'i'.k  uitU  only  u  tVvr  t-i-asii 
feathen.    Winj^a  shnrt.  roiindiil.    'J'nil  hiiHid.  (irviL'M' 
ftathcM.      Feel  i.triiiis:;    Fi:i'rnur  niiili's  iiiv-.;idHily  li 
•tsonal;  tow  larRi-;  the  latL'iiil  of  fiiiiil  Iru^'iti.  aild 
liltle  ihoHer  than  the  middle  tou  : 
«lendcr.    The  rniiwiHl  type. 

Example,  C'rlArlurut' antrmth. 

GmmVyjii?!,!^.  Rturr.    Bill  st 
mandiblu  elevaliil  nenr  the  eiul. 


lonit:  clawilmt  >:i'.-iiilve..i\i"J.  Whis:.  Um~:  tiu-  l-.:-. 
<mili  rather  t-liiiiti-r  Ihici  ll::-  ^eectid,  Uic  li.inl  Iu.^cm^I 
The  fisiiiionlitLl  tine. 

With  rfleivnt-e  In  C.,-?.  ■.■„ni..   Mr.  S'A.iiv.-.-ii  iviim.l; 
that  it  is  the  Aleri«mi  m  .\Ii.(iray  ;  but  Ilii: 
bci-H  previously  iriveti  I'V  ^'i.  iilni  1«  a  vitv 
of  flycatchers,  wliich  Air.  H'.Miiiwiii  I'lul  r 
Iiecnme  ncuea.-:iry  fur  liiiii  tu  iinipo'e  luiiilli 
ppned  vulture  however  is  ui  v.e  Ivivi'  nheady^ltnt^u  i:i  tl 
urticleT.it.PUAi.I.v.n  bird  of  verjdilfercnt  haliiln  fijiii  r.- 
Ill' the  liifils  (jfprrv. 

'Oie  I'iini;e  of  Caniiio  iir,.i  ^rusil^lmnn  nwiV-  .  Llit-  I'-'I'i 
ri'lif  the  fiisl  limiily  ul'  lii-i  !;i>.  i  ;.-i-,  .I*.  7  ''■■',  ;ii 
lift it-e-!  the  !'ol!in'in!r^-li!"iii..i!i,'>ii;i:',  ;r.:u'r,',. 

Genera:  S--pli 
liir;  and  (/;';/*. 

neniw.  Ciifpietnf. 

It  mu:it  lie  ivtnini'"': 
American  bird*  are  a^'nil 

Tlif  riil'i^ri.!:-- .<;  V: 
of  hi*  first  Mil'-nd-r  .'■■ 
.Impifrr^'.  'iTii-  liilUi' 
plncL-il  by  Mr.  (iu'.y  u;!i'..  r  ihis  Ij! 

Genus : 

G^-ncni 

Criera:  f.> 


EsampU'.  I'r'turMruii.  tlw  CirifTon  Vidturc. 

D'H-nihiiui. — Aiii'l. — Head  and  neck  covered  with 
elosc-set,  sbDrt.  nhik-,  downy  ftvithcrs ;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  liuii'uimdi'd  with  a  nitrof  long:,  slender,  white  fea- 
thera.  pomoliine.'i  villi  a  plight  tiiii;e.  Un  the  middle  of 
the  hreiibt  u  siiiLee  fuliiiiJu-Ll  willi  white  down.  The  whole 
of  the  U'C.v,  till-  v.hiif^  Htid  Ihi'  oiii;in  of  the  tail  yellow- 
brown  I'r  f-r.liell.i  ei'luur;  quil's  niid  tail-fealhenbraekish- 
liiown  :  hi:;!i  liiid  vi'llow,  eiro  dnrker;"  irisliazcl;  feet 
gri-v  or  li^lit  lirn'.Mi.    Tuliil  leni^h  exceeding  four  feet. 

'i'h<.-J'iir..!''  is  iiirijcr  than  tlw  Mal^. 

Till'  y'Hdi'  han'  ii  Hhili^h  down  varied  with  brown  on 
tho  luiid  and  neik;  the  rt-«l  of  the  body  wry  blight 
jellijv.,  miiikKl  Willi  j;n'at  i-iiots  of  gruv  or  uhile. 

Tliis  is  J.-'  Grij.''->i  i.i'  llii-  Vri'iich ;  tt'i-mk-ipfigeT  Geier 
of  Ihe  Gi'iraaiii;  .lr'J;ftu  ili  r'.!or  catlugao  of  the 
ItnUaiLs. 

(/.■•iffnijrliiii'f  Distrilii't'.iiii. — Tlir-  mountainous  perls  of 
thu  north  nf  ^:l:l'op■'.  Sik>iii.  tl:e  Tyiol,  Dalniutiu  (where  it 
i.'i  very  nuiiifiiiiir .  Si.ajn  :u1>und,tiit  near  Gibrnhar;,  the 
Alj^.'iliu  Pyrt-i'Lvs,  Tuiki'v,  ihi'ticeciiui  Arehipclago,  the 


Vi'\ 


0); 


\.  of  lliis  vulture  u  K«nGrally 
il  and  iiinecesiiible  riicks,  btit 
:'i'.('>>t-lreeB,  and,  in  Sardinia, 
1  ( -t  uf  lirush'.vood  and  roiitit 
n:eli-r.    Tlie  ems.  which  are 


cc.i.TiIlv  two  i 

iiiii  ibi-r,  thouch  tome  «tate  that  it  oi-ea- 

Eionaih  lava  i' 

ii<Pii\  iin  fu'ir.  II.'-  iif  a  dull  KiceuiRh  or 

sreviphvfiiU-,> 

;-l,i]v  mrrk  .1  v.i;h  i  ale  reddish  >uol».  au.l 

«iili  n  r.iuj.'ti  > 

!ii.:i-i-.    •i.Vt:-  iC.  thu  oIlKr  biids  of  its 

liibvV  -nvK  Mr. 

;■  !r.:i-;i,  in  lu*  (••■■.i'i-hi  and  Mtaii/^fiie  '/ 

l/t^  Zf.J:L'i--l 

e:irea«H>^.to  V.I 

icLi  ii  i-,  iictiM-nlK  attraettdTin  veiy  eon- 

^i  lin.;.;.  :i-;li!> 

r.:.    U;.,ii  It,  liiw'oni-e  madi?  11  lodzment 

u]"m  iisjuvy. 

1  i:.<is  <|ii;'.l;iol=imin»t  «l.ik-n  morsel 

.:l'  ll...ii   ruii^i 

s  >■>  '\'.y.A   II  1 1  iiiieommun  to  Rce  it 

|)falu-a  up.  ■:  : 

]?i;--.:'r,i: ;  iiu]v.-  foi  Kveral  Miccestive 

.'li.V>.      It  ,'■,...■. 

i  :l,'i,i]'.,-!.)  i-iiny  »(l'a  poi tion  even  to  sa- 

ti-i'v   it,   S'w:-' 

!: :!    i.  ■  :.  liir .'11  by  di»C"iBiii"  the  hnlf- 

di-,-!.-d   iimr-..- 

ui.iii  i'.i-  i.iii-v.      '^onii.-limv".  but  very 

Liin'ly,  il  ii.  ".!■ 

i;-  y.vy  1  i  li-.i.-:  ^i■.-;im■s  and  even  then 
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of  such  only  as  are  incapable  of  offering:  Hie  smullest  re- 
sistance ;  Tor  in  a  contest  for  suiicriuritj-  it  has  not  that  ad- 
vantKgii  which  is  possCHscil  by  tne  Falcon  tribes,  of  Idce- 
«ting  its  encmv  with  its  talons,  and  must  Ihcrefore  rely 
Mpoo  its  beak  alone.  It  i*  only  however  when  no  other 
mode  ofEHtiating  its  R])petitc  presents  itsell',  that  it  has 
recourse  to  the  destruclimi  of  other  nnimuls  for  its  subsist- 
ence. After  feeding,  it  is  seen  fixed  for  hours  in  one  un- 
varied posture,  pstieh I ly  waiting  imlii  the  work  of  diKCstion 
is  completed,  and  the  stimnUis  of  hunirpr  u  reneiveil,  to 
enable  and  to  urf;e  it  to  mount  nc^in  into  the  upper  re- 
i^ona  of  the  air,  and  flj'  about  iti  quest  of  its  necessary 
food.  If  violently  dislurbcd  ader  a  fidl  meal,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  flii^ht  until  it  has  disgoi^d  the  contents  of  its 
stoniaeh  ;  lightened  of  tvhich,  and  freed  from  their  debili- 
tating ctfects,  it  is  immediately  in  a  condition  to  soar  to 
such  a  pitch  a-i,  in  spite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become  in- 
viable  to  human  signt.  In  captivity  it  seems  to  have  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  ohtHmina;  its  ref^ular  supply  of 
foixl.  So  long  a^  that  is  aiforded  it,  it  manifests  a  perfect 
indifference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.' 

Vallur  cincreus. 

Deteriplon. — Old  Maie. — Posterior  part  of  the  head  and 
nape  denuded  of  featlicrs,  the  skin  of  a  bluish  cast ;  on 
the  rest  of  the  neck  a  yellow  down  ;  sides  of  the  necli  fur 
iiished  with  curled  fealners.  At  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
rises  an  ample  tull  of  lone  loose  feathers.  General  colour 
of  ttle  plumage  chocolate-broivn,  or  brown  verjiing 
towaTds  black  and  sometimes  to  fulvous;  cere  bluish 
flesh-colour;  iris  deep  brown;  tarsus  half-plumed,  the 
naked  part,  as  well  as  the  toes,  dirty  white  ;  claws  black. 
Total  length  exceeding  three  feet  six  inches. 

Femiile  rather  larger,  and  with  the  colours  of  the  plu- 
mage more  sombre. 

I'oHKA' wth  the  wholfettFlhe  neck  furnished  with  down; 
all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  terminated  by  a  brighter 
colour. 

This  appeUB  to  be  ttw  t^avtour  arrian  and  Vantour 
jioiroflbe  FVench;  Cirureoai  oi  AA  Vulltirr.  and  Bengal 
Vulture  of  I^tltam ;  and  Gramer  Otter  of  the  Germans. 

Geographical  Dhtrilmtion  and  HAbilt. — In  Borope, 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  vaat  forests  of  Hungary,  tne 
Tyrol,  and  the  P}''^'icm>  ^  Muth  of  Spain  and  It&ly; 
accidentally  in  llalmalia;  mote  connoH  in  Sardinia,  in 
Sicily ;  rarely  in  Italy,  and  neTcr  in  the  foreiti.  VeiV  ac- 
cidentallv  in  Germany.  M.  Temminck,  mitiBg  is  183.5, 
says  that  an  individual  was  killed  more  thah  Ax  yMn  Ago 
al  Bayreuth.  M.  Tschamet  de  Bellerive  t«maTl[Ltiw.t  he 
doi-s  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  l>een  ktIM  in  Switser- 

Sl.  Temminck  states  that  its  food  consists  of  dead  Wiimah 
and  carrion,  but  never  of  living  animals,  of  ifhich  it  riiows 
fear ;  the  least  animal,  he  ■aj's,  terrifies  R.     BeclNtein': 
account  is  very  different.   According  to  him  the  CiBereou: 
Vulture  is  chiefly  seen  in  tlie  plains  in  winter.  tVhere  it  at 
tacks  not  only  hares,  xheep,  and  coats,  but  even  deer.  The  i 
farment  are  siiid  to  siitfer  severely  from  \U  depredations,  : 
for  it  will  fieiMienlly  pick  out  the  eyes  of  a  sheep  ;  but  it  . 
is  not  shy.  and  sutfers  the  approach'  of  the  hunter,  who  is 
well  paiil  for  shooting  the  destroyer. 

Tlie  iiidification  of  this  species'  appears  to  be  unknown  ' 
to  ornithologists.  ^I.  Temminck,  who  stales  that  there 
exists  no  ivelUmai'ked  differences  between  the  individuals 
of  India,  Ecj'pl.  and  Europe,  thinks  that  it  prolmhiy  breeds  ; 
in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Asia.  [ 

This  is  llie  genus  Oijpx  of  Savigny.  Mr.  Gould,  in  hia 
ereat  work  on  the  Rirds  of  Kurojie,  notices  a  deviation  in 
this  species  iwim  the  tnie  or  more  ty|iicnl  vultiires,  mani-  ■ 
fbited  in  the  partially  bare  neck,  open  ears,  curved  claws,  ' 
and  powerl'ul  licak.  These  striking  lentiires.  he  remarks, 
were  not  na.vscd  over  by  the  discriminating  eye  of  Mr,  j 
Bennett,  while  cngseed  in  di>scribing  Ihc  /«//«'r  aurieu- 
tarit  of  IXiudin,  wiiith  in  general  Uirni  and  stntclurc  | 
strictly  resembles  Vultiir  cinrrmt.  -In  lyii- Gardens an/i 
Mi-nag-ri'-  ';/■/*<•  Xniylngiral  S-H-h-li/  <l,-/h„vt»it,'  saj-s  Mr. 
Oould.  ■  that  gentleman  inlimiiti's  thai,  in  his  opinion,  the 
binl  he  has  described  from  a  fine  living-  example  in  the 
Society's  tardens  would  be  found  lo  piis-iiss  characters 
sulScientiy  pronuncnt  and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Vultures  lo  form  the  type  of  a  new  cenus.  Although  Ihc 
Unere<nis  Vnilim'  has  nol  Ihc  longitudinal  fold  of  the 
skin  which  is  m  prominent  a  fcniure  in  I'l/llur  aiiiirularit. 
Mi  we  should  regnid  that  more  as  a  spt.-cific  character 


than  as  having  any  influence  over  its  naturri  ecnv 
and  wc  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Bennett's  views  in  cmai* 
a  further  subdivision  of  the  family  to  be  neceasaij. 
two  birds  in  question,  with  the  Fullar  pnndiefnaraa 
type,  would  constitute  a  veiy  naliir«l  dnision.' 


Qjfpaelug  liarhiiliis. 

Deteriplio/i.—Olil. — Head  and  ujipfr  pml  cf  !! 
dirty  while:  n  black  si rinc  extends  fnmi  Ihu  ba-i 
Iteak,  and  passes  above  the  eyes:  aimtlicr,  ari*ini: 
the  eyes,  passes  over  the  ears ;  lower  piirt  of  lb' 
breast,  and  belly,  orange-red ;  ntautle.  bark,  uiti 
eovcrls  deep  ciiV-brown.  but  on  the  centre  of  c; 
(her  is  a  while  longitudinal  slrip<' :  wings  and  lail- 
iisliv-grvv.  the  shafts  while:  tail  long,  vcrv  mu 
dualed:'lieiik  nnd  claws  black;  feet  bhic:'iii,  . 
eye  siiiruundcd  by  a  red  lid.   length  about  I'oiir  fei 

Accordinc  to  Ihc  aee  of  the  l)iixl  the  plumairc  v 
follows:— lluTc  are  brown  fcalbers  morp  or  levt 
top  of  the  head  :  Ihose  of  the  lower  p;i-t  nf  ih 
biva-t,  and  belly  ollrn  terminated  wiih  MacI;  ;  tb 
sdipe  on  the  middle  v(  llie  fealhcrs  of  llie  buck  j 
coverts  of  the  wingM  more  ur  lew  developed:  th 
oHen  of  a  grey  Iwiwn  or  \ariecatcd  with  whiii.  :  j- 
more  or  less  deep  orange  colour. 

T/ff  YoH'ie  in  the  fir.'^l  tir"  ij'"'"-  have  the  ht 
neck  of  a  brown-Mack  :  ihe  lower  ]iort  m"  il^'  lll^^^ 
brown  with  spots  of  dirty  "liite  :  on  llie  iijipiv  \-n. 
back  are  greal  while  spe.I- :  ihe  inanlle  ii".!  '!i 
hlacki-h  V ■ 
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Thisislbc  celebialod/.. 
/).»7m/.joflhe  Italians;  Ihe  ;(;■/»,;,;;;./,>.. 
liorUidt.T  of  the  Germans ;  and  /J-..v./r -■ 
English. 

(In.sri-pfiinit  J>i-tn/^,i!i;.-.—rtw  liiiih. 
KuroiH',  Asia,  and  AlHeii.  Ih-  eiMia  1 1  11 
Ihe  Helvetian  Alps.  Sanliuia.fire.ee.  :■:,, 
Asia,  Oic  chain  of  ihe  I'nueaMi-.  III.'  Utn:' 
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the  Sibcnun  aiul  Pcrxinn  ^[»lltltllill-.  Tlio  mitot  lony 
■KHitilHiiis  in'Cuiilial  .\lHua  iiiiil  tuwuiiid  lliu  hiirdcni  ot\htt 
Bed  Soil,  [iiiuui pally  in  the  moKt  inacci-wilili.-  purtH  (iT  thoHe 
■aouuUiiiM,  anil  Kliere  then:  ii  pliiily  nl'  tile  lartfiT  xirt  of 
gaiM.  But  it  hucuiuM  inuru  and  iiiiirt-  raii:  in  )iitiiHiituiti 
Hnua  aihaiiivH  upon  the  unuutiivutcd  r>'i;i>iii»  ivliiiti  it 
loTMtu  haimt.  M.  Tcniininck  rrniarlt!^  Iluit  it  U  tiowuae 
tf  the  mri'dt  birds 01' Eurupi- ;  wlitn'Mii.  luiiiKily.  nil  the 
Ugli  luuiiiitaiiu  of  til.' 1'j-iul.  SwitxiTliiiiU,  u!iii  "Ci>riiiniiy 
*««!  pe(>ijlt>d  nitli  Ihe  spvcii-s.  Il  i*  onn-uunllliat  Imntvis 
of  tlif!  I'lifhUi-nlh  tH>n1uiy  lioJ  killi^il  tlicir  I'lirly,  litlt, 
or  aixly  Wmnier-Kvyuni.  Tliu  i-hu-^x'ur  iVnilrcBa  Diinii-r 
bad  killed  NxVy  with  his  own  hand.  It  in  Uill  far  front  un- 
common ill  Snrdinin.  ^T.  Tviiiiiiiiii-k  adtU  that  liti  has 
received  iiidividuaN  I'ru^  tlit:  nonli  uf  Afric-a,  iiiid  11  i-un- 
ludemble  numhur  fram  llie  ('iijii:  of  Cioml  Hoju- ;  none  of 
thew  dittiTL'd  frain  Hit;  iiiJividiiuls  buloiit^iiiu;  to  tliu  Euro- 
jpean  AIjm. 

Wifirff.— ■  Unlike  thi;  tyijical  viilfiirfs.'  sav*  Mr.  fiouliL 
*  wliich  unt  distij]i;iiJ!ihod  l)v  llii'ir  liaro  luri't^N  irulicii'iM' 
of  their  pro peiuity  lor  fi^vdliiir  on  i-uiriun.  tlic  Laiiuiii-r- 
e«yi-r  Ilio  tliu  nri'k  Ihii-kly  cruv.Titl  «ii1i  li-iillKT*.  n-^tni- 
bUiii;  IlKWf  of  tiiu  Ime  vatiltv.  with  uliivh  it  nlso  iiLTiuii;. 
in  its  b»!d  and  jirvdiLlory  hiiUits,  ponm-iii!;  uilli  lioliiit 
impetiiuKity  on  aniinolii  vxifi-dini;  itwlf  in  ki/.t :  Iu-iil-u  the 
foiin^  t.'lutnoi4,  thi*  Wilil  Cuut.  thv  Mouiitnin  IIiiiv,  iind 
vSkTioiuapecicstif  biitU  find  mil  a loruiiilnhlc  iiiul  liTociiiiiB  . 
enciiiy.  Havini;  wwul  its  pit-y,  tin-  l.iiiiuinr-?iyiT  dy- 
TOnra  it  upon  thu  !i|iat,  1h<.-  >li'!di;lil  liniii  ui  their  Inloiis  ! 
dbwblin;  ttiL-ni  from  tiLiryiiii.'  il  to  il  di>1ii:ii'i-.''  ll  i'i-fiii.L-s 
flesliiii  aiitatu  of  piitn-iartioii.  mdc'-A  h1'.,iiii1,\  priv-^wd  liy 
hunger:  henuo  iiatinv  l\»*  liiiuiod  thl>  >pi'i-i<'>  us  to  ninu' 
bw,:  Hhilo,  on  thu  oiIut  hii.id,  to  Ih"  VhIufls  uhuan.> 
desliiied  to  cKiir  llio  cnrtli  fi,>ii'.  :rii.:r':  n>!'.1ii-i' in  11  >Jiit<.' 
of  di'ca:upftiili>ii!,  Uiid  tlun  u-id.r  \U-  ut.im^t  M'niiv  to 
nun  in  the  eouiilri<'~  •■\\:-  r.'  I'm-,  ;ii'iiiiiid.  mh'  I.ht  i.'iM,-ii  un  '. 
tiaunt  illiiuilidili'  ii.i-ri':i:'.'.' 

Temmini'!.-.  ii.-idv-  <\:,.-  ir.lm.ils  .d  ..-..i  ii..li.'ud.  -av.  that 
thev  will  iilliiL-k  \,'i:<i-z  .ii-.T.  >li'.vii.  ^.;„1  i-iLU,-.. 

Tlie  twu  whitl'  i;:rs,>  in.i.:;.d  ^'.ili  l...i'.:i  i.;,:Tl„Ti  :ue  ' 
taidto  be  bid  on  the  ibii'.vd  .^lunlm.^  if  j  :<vi|;ii'>;i<  muks  | 
nhich  are  idniont  iniieii'-oiMf.  1 

Bruce  luia  (ri\i-!i  :i  v«r\-  !;iuphic  :i!ViMid  01*  ilii>  diidh  of 
one   of  Ihwu  l■i.^!1  iti  if,:'  iilUi  vohi.n  ■  .-C  liis  VV.;,-  /.  /«  [ 
eevpt,  Ar-i!-'-'.   .I.'-/..- ,.  •;.  ii>,U  XuUi.      H   1 
caJted  by  till'  vi.Lmi.I/- .,■  lJ<i.-/r,,.u:  J:.:;.  .■  i. 
which,  he  Mippijr.i-9.  oiL'iiiated  fri'm  tli>'  luii 
Bruce  leniis  11.  inidi'i'  11..'  .'liiii.  a:\.\  W  \\-u;c^  it  v.^-A.-t  iIk- 
title  ul'  \l^*^l\  its  Klhiopiu  iippei:ji..n.  ■■AiX'.-M  \~  1  till  1;.- 
neric,  and  iiiiiKiils  110  inor>!  tliuii  Ihi-  K:i_-,i~)i  ii:imi'  Kml.  . 
•  Tliis  noble  bii-J,'  write*  thu  .UViLuii  li..vill,i',  >  w:i< 
not  nn  lihjeil  of  any  cliui-e  or  piii>uil,  iiiii'>l>"<d  in  nvi-d 
uf  any  i-tratn^i'm  to  lirini;  him  within  onr  nuiti.     ['|hi;: 
the   lii::liii>t  lop  nl'  the  iniiuntiiiii  l^tniiilinoii.  whW-  my 
nc-ivii:ii-  ueru  refrvBliiuic  thi-iiijulvea  fioni  tliul  ii'iUmu- 
ruir-^<''l  iis'eiit.aiid  i:HJo}iui,'tliu  piL-iisUroul'auiiirl  diOidiN  , 
fill    i-liniiLli;.   L'Utini;  their  diniu'r   in   lite   iinter   iiir   ttith  | 
hovinil  kri.'!'  ilisho  of  boiled  gout's  fl.'ah  lufori:  them,  iliis 
.'d  oiilto  hi!  lotlit:ni,  npiiLiu'od  Buildeiily;  . 
HjHdlyfi'ain  a  luight,  but  udinu  tliin^'l 

:<i».M> ^i:; '».:  Lf.ound,  lud  oatdoHn  ehw  to  the  wv.\\.  \ 

nilhl  1  111"  rii^.r  III.-  men  iuul  iniidu  luniid  it.  A  gn:!)  '. 
nli'iLit.  t,!  i.'.Hi,-.'  ery  of  diotiVNi.  i:alh;.l  iiii>  t;>  the  iibue.  1 
«»«■  ihi'  rL.i_'iit  ^^tl'ld  If.' &  Eiiiiiiili'.  lu  if  to  revolitut  liim- ! 
rfli'.  tvhlJL-  the  riT^ant-  ran  I'oi-  their  lanues  nwA  khieliU.  i 
wulk.  a  iip  iiearlv  1..  hi:n.  il,  1  had  tiiiM  tu  d...  His  alteii-  I 
:i  till-  fl,'.-,li.    1  su.i'  liiui  put  hi< ' 


nith  liini,  I  loaded  a  Tiflc-guii  willi  hall,  and  tat  down 
close  to  the  pU'ter  by  the  meat.  It  uas  nut  many  niiiiuti:* 
befnri-  he  came,  and  a  prodijufioiu  >hout  was  raided  by  my 
atteiidanlB— ■■  lie  in  coodni[|  he  ii  coniini;''— cuouich  to 
have  di.'U'Ouro£;i'd  a  less  eoiirai;eou(  animal.  Wliellier  he 
wa^  not  ijLiite  m>  hiiu^y  as  at  his  first  vi^it,  or  kuspecled 
sonietliinicirommy  appearanec,  I  know  nol;  hot  he  made  a 
small  lum,  and  sal  donn  about  ten  }-ard:4  from  mc,  llic  pan 
with  tlic'iiii-iit  heing  between  mc  und  him.  Asthelleld 
uas  elenr  before  me,  and  I  did  not  know  but  bid  next 
move  iiiiKht  liriiit;  liim  opposite  to  some  of  my  ]ieopli', 
aiul  so  that  he  niiulit  aetuaNv  iret  the  itst  of  the  nu'at  and 
make  oH',  I  ^llot  him  uitli  the  ball  lluou^i  tin:  middle  of 
his  hotly,  Rlxmt  two  inches  below  the  wini,^  mi  that  he  lay 
down  upon  the  iiiuss  without  a  sin!;1e  flutter.  I'pon  laying 
bold  of  liis  iniinAtruns  ean.-a«<.  I  was  not  a  little  siu'pniicd 
at  seeing  my  tuiudn  eovuml  and  linked  with  yellow  powder 
or  dust.  Upon  tiiriiiTu;  hini  ii)>ijii  hi»  belly,  and  i'i^aniiiiiti<; 
the  leathers  <-f  M-  l':i.-k.  lliev  prndut-ed  11  brown  du.t.  the 
colour  of  111,-  I'eiillu'i^  tlieic'  Tlii^  du>t  Wits  ii„t  in  Munll 
ipi,iiililii'i..  I'lir  oi^iiii  ^tril,-hlu'  hi^  Lrl'U^t  the  }ellow  puwder 
tli'w  ill  full)  L'lvaiii  qiiiiLitily  Ihnn  from  a  halr-d lessor's 
ponder- 1)1  iff.' 

The  folliini'i.;  were  ih.<  diuU'ti.Um.  of  this  hjrd.  From 
will!!  lu  win:.'.  ei!iiil  feel  I'liUr  oiilies.  Krooi  tlje  tip  of  Ihe 
tail  to  the  puiiil  of  the  liL'iik  when  ilcud,  four  feet  seven 
inches.  Krooi  llic  joiiiiui;  of  1  lie  fool  In  where  the  lei: 
JiiiiLsthelliidi.  four  iiieliv'i  iiiilv  :  ami  from  llie  joint  of  Ihi- 
lhii;h  111  the  joiuiiii.'  "f  Ihe  bodV.  >ix  inches.  'fliickiieM  01 
llie  I'Xteiuliu.r  nn'.-eiihir  lliub  lillle  less  ihan  lour  ioehes. 
Middle  ehiw  I'.huut  Iw.i  U:elLe»  iiiul  11  half  i..iiL'.  i:<>1  very 
nliaip  a1  the  ihiIiiI.  bnt  ixtivmclv  >1i<ii:l'.  l-'i'<nii  llie  lout 
of  the  hill  til  Ibe  )i..iii1.1l:ree  illclle:<  liiiil  lupiartLr:  iiilil  one 
im-hHnJt!i.ei-.,"rii-.'r,  in  l.r.-iultli  at  11.,- i.i,-l.  ■  .\  loikid 
iTii-b  of  l'i:i^'  li;.ii.  di^  idvd  at  llie  piiiiil  iiil»  I'.vo.  p.'ueerdid 
I'rijm  th.-  i-ivitv  i.f  hi-  'uwer  jaw  ut  llie  In-uiuinnu  of  his 

throat,  llv  li;\d  il..'  -iiiiilh-t  eve  i  e^er  lemeillU'r  to  hau' 
sic'i  ill  a  i;ii-.-  I.i.d.  the  ii)>er'tnn:  beiiis,'  seaici-ly  llalf  an 
iui'h.  Tlie  i-i'ij»n  iif  the  bcaiL  was  lure  or  bald,  mi  was  the 
lioiil  <.Oiere  llie  hill  u:'i.l  ^kllll  juiiwd.'  \¥eii;ht  1v.vnty-1»i> 
pounds.     ■  Ihiiei-.  A/ii:  in'ir. , 


■  dill  I 


'•I 


!     Olio 


■     pi. 


-  -niiTe  w.'r. 

I'llllvul   1ll-?:i. 


■'iiielihohadni 


\\\:  y.jw  have  I.,  e.ill  tin:  iva.l.r's  aliLiitioii  to  the  only 
Vullniv  H  iiieh.  a,  lUi  a-  »e  can  iind,  has  evi-i  been  found 
iu.i^MUUla1.-iii  W.WXv.t. 

■       S.;i.l,ru..  ,.,:. -I '■■■". 

I  ?;.,.■,■,>//■.„.-'>/.'.— MtaLl  and  only  the  iM.':1, if  UuMieek 
eo\cn:d  ivilh  a  naked  -l.iii  uf  11  livid  yellov.i-h  o>l,i.o- ;  the 
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whole  plumage  pure  while,  except  the  great  quill -feathers, 
which  arc  bUck ;  fealliers  or  the  oeciput  long  and  loose  ; 
cere  omage,  iris  yelloiv,  mandibles  blaclcish;  feet  livid 
yellow,  claw*  black,  tail  very  much  graduated.  Len^h 
two  feet  and  a  few  inches. 

Aceordinc  to  age,  the  bird  varies  in  its  plumage,  being 
either  deep  Drown  spotted  with  rusty,  or  bright  grey-brown 
varied  witn  white  and  yellow  feathers.  In  this  state  the 
naked  part  of  the  head  is  liuid,  the  eere  while  sliclitly 
tinted  with  orange,  the  iris  brown,  audthe  feet  livid  white. 

The  Young  in  thsjlrsl  year  have  the  naked  part  of  the 
head  livid,  covered  with  a  thin  grey  down ;  cere  and  feet 
grey  ash ;  the  whole  plumage  deep  brown  varied  with 
yellowish-brown  spots ;  greater  quill-feathers  black ;  iris 


This  is  the  Vautour  Ourigourap  of  l.e  Vaillant,  the 
^AocAamoA  or  i'AaraoA'j  Hen  of  Bruce  and  others,  ^ro/iof'o 
amiilino  and  Caporacciija  of  the  Italians,  and  Maltese 
Vulture  of  l^tliam. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Found  (very  rarely)  in  the 
north  of  £)urope,  in  Switzerland  in  the  nei^hhourhood  of 
Geneva.  Very  common  in  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees.  Por- 
tugal, Malta,  Tuikey,  and  in  the  Archipelnco.  Nowhere 
so  abundant  as  in  AlnL'a.  Russia  as  fnr  north  ns  Asliaean, 
Arabia,  Persia ;  the  Deccan  (Col.  Svkes).  M.  Tcmniinck 
states  that  individuals  from  the  soutn  of  Africa  arc  nlivays 
larger  those  those  of  Kgypt  and  Kurupe ;  and  that  it  is 
very  common  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  and  Tuscany. 

In  October.  1825,  one  of  thc»e  birds  ivas  killed  near  Kilve 
in  Somersetshire,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Matthew,  ofthatplaee.  It  was.  when  tirst seen,  feeding 
upon  a  dead  sheep,  and  had  so  gori^'d  itself  with  flesh, 
that  it  was  either  incapable  of  flight  or  indisposed  for 
exertion,  and  was  easilj'  shot.  At  the  same  lime,  another 
bird,  apjmrentiy  of  the  aime  species,  wa^j  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  escaped. 


UIP.     (doulJ.) 

Ilabilt,  (J'C.— ^Thiivuhnie  does  not  congrewte,  except 
when  the  all -attractive  carcois  calls  Iheni  together,  but 
goes  in  purs,  the  male  and  female  seldom  parting  com- 
pany. '  In  the  diiitricta  which  this  species  inhabits.'  says 
Mr.  Yarrell,  'every  group  of  the  natives  has  a  pair  of  these 
vultures  attached  to  it.  Tlie  birds  roost  on  the  trees  in  the 
vicinitv,  or  on  the  fences  which  bound  the  enclosures 
formed  for  their  cattle.  They  are  to  a  ccitain  dctrree 
tlomidled  and  hanDlen.    The  people  do  them  no  ir^ury : 
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on  tlie  contrary,  they  are  glad  to  see  and  eneonTi;>e  fhn, 
because  they  clean  the  premises  of  all  the  otSal  and  GM 
they  can  find.  In  default  of  other  food  Uiey  eat  fan. 
lizards,  and  snakes.  They  make  their  nesta  amon?  neW 
and  the  Hottentots  assured  AI.  le  Vaillant  that  the]'  lad 
three  and  sometimes  four  eggs :  but  this  he  Itad  no  of 
tonity  of  verifying.  The  eggs  are  white,'  Tlie  jom^ 
assiduously  attended  and  fed  by  the  parents  for  Ihi 
four  months.  In  Cairo  these  vultures  are  ao  mneh  pi 
for  their  scavengering  services,  for  no  excreiaent  or  fihh 
comes  amiss  to  them,  that  it  is  a  breach  of  order  to  kiU 
them.  Col.  Sykes  states  thai  in  the  Deocan  they  m 
always  found  in  cantonments  and  cainp*.  -For  tbe  miit 
pait  of  the  day  they  continue  on  the  win^  •otiia;  in 
circles.  When  on  tne  ground,  they  vrallc  witti  a  petvUr 
gait,  lining  their  legs  very  high. 

Kolbe's  Vulture  has  also  been  found  in  Europe,  and  le. 
it  is  said,  has  tlie  Sociable  Vulture.     (See  poit.J 

Asiatic  VuLToaxa. 
Example,  Vullur  ponlieerianut,  the  PoMAAerrg  Vti- 

Description. — Adult. — Size  of  a  fTOOM  :  a  long  lorv 
naked  membrane  or  wattle  takes  its  origin  about  ai  ir.  :. 
below  the  meatus  auditoriut,  and  widens  into  a  roundrJ 
form  in  the  middle.  The  whole  head  and  neck  mked  a:J 
flesh-coloured,  but  there  are  some  short  Kattend  hL-> 
thereon.  Crop  covered  with  a  smalt  brown  dowii,  i>J 
round  it  ia  a  longer  white  down.  All  the  upper  put :' 
the  bottom  of  the  neck,  aa  well  as  its  sidea,  are  tipf^: 
with  a  niff  of  short  rounded  feathers;  the  plumagr  ziv 
rally  is  of  a  blackish-brown  tint;  quills  black.  R; 
bluish-black,  cere  yellow.  Feet  deep  yellow.  LtcfS 
two  feet  five  inches. 

Young  with  the  head  and  neck  more  or  less  clcJirl 
with  short  down.    (Temm.) 

IjOealify. — Bengal ;  probably  spread  over  the  conlir.cs; 
of  India :  Java,  and  Sumatra. 


Vullur  Indicu;  the  Indian  Vulture. 

Description. — Adult. — Head  and  neck  denuded  i 
feathers.  All  the  upper  plumage  Isabella  nsh-toii'; 
varied  willi  brown  and  whitish ;  lower  parts  spotless  vf : 
bright  yellow.  A  slitrht  shnrt  deep  brown  dotvn,  clo?e  « 
and  very  smooth,  coveis  the  breast.  Bill  black,  but  i:. 
point  lighter ;  naked  skin  of  the  head  rusty  ash. 

Sounerat,  Temminck  obsen-es,  saj-s  that  the  iris  is  kc 


ihkt  he  had  found  it  whitish  in  a  living  bird.  Feet 
^laek  or  bluiah.  Tail  rather  longer  than  the  vingt, 
fe«lheia  of  equal  length,  and  the  colour  blackiidi. 
of  a  turkey :  total  length  three  feet  three  inches. 


outig  with  the  head  and  neck  covtred  with  light  bronn 
n,  the  whole  upper  plauia^^u  suntv  black  bordered 
I  dirty  grey  ;  all  llie  lower  paHn  of  t1ie  same  colour  as 
back.  But  each  feather  marked  ainn^  the  slialts  by  a 
iah  stripe,  which  enlarges  tow.ij'ds  the  end  of  the 
lien.  Ill  some  individuals  similar  marks  are  to  be  seen 
a  Uie  upper  feathers.  Hill  marbled  with  black  and 
iw:  length  not  exceeding  two  feet  ten  inches, 
nm.) 
oraAfy.— India  and  Ceylon. 


M.Temminck  aays  that  the  Chagouin  of  LeVoillant 


sea-shore  to  prey  on  the  dead  fish  thrown  up  by  the  w 
nie  ipecies  lives  generally  on  carrion,  and  ii  said  to  dis- 
inter corpses.  The  flight  of  these  vultures  is  heavy,  and, 
like  their  congeneis,  thev  sometimes  assemble  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  batttc-field. 

A  cut  of  Vultur  leuconotut,  the  Chiaete  Vulture,  now    ' 
in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's 
^rk,  is  given  in  the  preceding  column. 

Deteription. — Browniah  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back 
white,  as  are  the  wings  beneaUi  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs.  When  the  wings  are  cloaed,  the  white  on  the  back 
is  not  seen.  Head  brownish  black  with  short  dark  hairt. 
Back  of  the  neck  covered  with  whitish  down,  the  front  of 
it  livid  flesh-colour  and  bare.  At  the  bottom  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  a  dirty  white  ruff.  On  each  side  white 
feathers  lap  over  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  the  crop. 
The  cere  is  blackish,  the  bill  horn-colour,  black  at  the  tip. 
Iris  dark.  Legs  dirty  brown-white  with  black  scales ; 
claws  black,    tjize  of  a  tutkey. 


Example,  I'ullur  Ko/bii,  Kollie't  I'ullure. 

Deteription. — Head  covered  wilh  downy  femigiaoua 
feathers,  which  are  whitish  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
ruff  of  loose  ferruginous  or  dirtv  white  feathers  round  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Cere  blacKish,  iris  black.  Back  and 
wings  ferruginous  or  grey-brown,  quills  black.  Belly 
rather  lighter  ferruginous.  Feet  brownihh,  c-lans  black. 
Size  le!i£  than  lliat  of  the  Griffon  Vulture,  but  in  general 
aspect  and  plumage  very  like  that  species.  It  is  lioivever 
eaiiily  distiuguished.  In  Kolbe'i  i'ullure  the  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  of  tlie  lower  parts  aie  all  rounded  at  the 
end.  In  the  Orison  Vulture  they  are  long  and  acumi- 
nated. In  Kiilbea  Vulture  the  rutf  is  neither  so  long  nor 
so  abundant  as  in  the  Griffon,  and  the  adult  is  nearly  en- 
tirely of  a  whitish  Isabella  colour.  The  adult  Griffon  \% 
uniform  blight  brown  throughout 

Thu  s  the  ii  o  J  g  ol  Kolbe  and  he  Cka  e-fimle 
ofTcmu      k 


Geograp/iiciil Diilributiun. — Barbiirj  and iliffvreiil  pnils 
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of  Africn,  liiiliR,  and  Java.  Several  lutvu  been  killed  iii 
Iterdinia. 

VtUtar  aitrictdarif,  the  Sociable  I'uliitre. 

Descriplitm. — Adult. — Head  and  greater  portion  of  ttte 
neck  red  and  naked,  with  the  eicceptiuii  of  a  few  hardly 
discernible  haira.  Beak  horn-col  oureil,  tinged  with  yellow 
»t  its  base.  Ii'ia  chestnut.  The  folds  of  red  naked  skin 
oi'i|;inate  behitul  tlie  ears,  surround  the  upper  part  of  them, 
and  then  descend  several  inches,  being  irregular  iii  their 
outline  and  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  their  widest  part. 
Tliroat  covered  with  hairs  Inclining  to  black.  The  lower 
and  back  pnrt  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a  lutf  of  blacklsli 
curling  feathers.  Phimage  of  the  body,  wings,  end  tail 
nearly  uniform  blackish-brown,  rather  lighter  beneath  than 
above,  and  on  their  edges  than  in  the  middle.  Featheis 
of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  bciicalh,  narrow,  long, 
pointed,  projecting  from  tlie  body  so  as  to  discover  the 
nearly  pure  while  down  which  everywhere  closely  covers 
it,  and  extends  beyond  the  fcatherii  on  the  lower  and 
anierior  parts  of  the  neck,  marking  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
mineut  crop.  A  similar  down,  liirt  brownish  in  colour, 
appears  upon  the  \e^  which  are  also  brownish,  and  the 
claws  light  brown.  Size  ctiual  to  that  of  the  eondor. 
Across  the  expanded  wings  upwards  often  fi'ct. 

Yiiiiiig,  at  its  exclusion  li'om  the  ei™,  covered  with 
whitish  down ;  on  iiuitlini;  the  nest,  phnnagc  light  brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  witli  a  reddisli  linge  ;  Ihosc  of  the 
chi'iitand  abdomen  not  c1ongate<l  as  in  the  adult:  head 
and  neck  entirely  oovereil  by  a  fine  clase  down,  so  that  the 
cars  are  scarcely  visible  Ihnnigli  it. 

lliis  is  the  Oricou  of  I.e  Vaillant  and  the  French  ;    and 


Haliitf,  ifv. — This  gigantic  species  a  fit  machine  for 
assisting  in  the  clearance  of  the  si>il  Pl'  -A,l'rica  from  the 
putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopiitaiui,  rhinoceroses,  and 
girafi'cs.  haunts  the  caverns  of  rucks,  and  is  altogether  a 
mountain  bird.  Tliere  its  night  is  passed,  and  there  among 
the  lolty  crags  it  retires  to  repose  when  it  has  sated  it.s 
appetite.  Le  Vuillant  saw  large  flocks  ol'  them  ))erched 
at  sun-rise  on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their  abodes, 
and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the  rocky  region  was  marked 
by  a  continued  chain  of  these  birds.  Their  tails  are  worn 
down  by  friction  against  their  craggv  haunts  and  by  the 
soil  of  the  plains,  m  consequence  61  the  laborious  efforts 
which  they  make  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air :  when 
once  on  the  wing  however,  their  flight  is  grand  and  powerful. 
They  rise  higher  and  higher  till  their  enormous  bulk  is  lost 
to  liuwan  ken ;  but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  tlie  bird  is  at  work.  The 
moment  onv  animal  sinks  to  the  earth  in  death,  the  imper- 
ceptible vulture  detects  it.  Docs  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadruped  beyond  Ids  powers  to  remove,  and 
leave  it  to  obtain  asustance? — on  his  return,  however 
i^Iteedy,  he  finds  it  surrounded  by  «  band  of  vultures  ivheru 
not  one  waa  to  be  seen  a  ijuartur  of  an  hour  before. 

Lc  Vaillant  tirst  possessed  liimseK  ol'  this  grand  vulluie 
m  an  island  in  the  Orange  Itiver,  which,  from  the  number 
Elf  those  animals  that  IVequented  it,  he  named  the  Isle  of 
Hippopotami.  One  of  these  bea»ts  was  shot  Itiere ;  and 
the  enlerpi^ng  French  zoologist  and  his  (larty,  alter 
cutting  some  neaks  trout  it,  uuitted  the  island  and  repaired 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  out  of  the  reaeh  of  thow 
sudden  floods  which  make  a  bivouac  near  it  or  oji  the 
island  so  dani;erous.  It  was  Le  Vaillaiit's  ioteution  to 
return  to  the  island  next  morning ;  but  at  aun-ris«  be  per- 
cvivi-d  an  immense  troop  of  ctephimts,  which  ha  pnrsxiid. 
not  without  wounding  some  of  the  herd,  'nmt  ib/e  dzy 
was  spout ;  and  the  sun  waa  low  before  they  oould  t^o'Ii 
the  Ikink  of  llie  river,  where  Uiev  jiasaed  the  wght,  In 
the  morniii>;  they  ugaiu  went  to  tne  island,  and  h  ipon  ns 
they  landed  went  stmight  to  llic  slwu  hi)ipopotaaiUti  wiH" 
the  intention  of  piueurin;;  more  nri)vision  fton  it  On 
the  carcass  (vas  «ttinir  ii  inuiiinficcnt  \ullnre,  «gi>ily 
ocuu]>iinl  in  devoiu'iug  it.  Le  \  uitlant  lnul  never  wen  one 
of  such  siie,  and  hii  joy  was  ureal.  But  that  very  joy 
reudcnil  hU  itint  mj  unsteady,  tliat,  in  his  haslc,  he  only 
slightly  wounded  tl'.u  binl. 

In  ftpile  of  the  wound,  the  vulture,  even  while  endeavunr- 
ing  to  fls  awav.  slill  snatched  at  its  prev  with  its  beak,  as 
if  it  would  (Mil  lia\e  cairied  it  off;  but  the  weight  of  the 
flesh  whicli  it  had  iri'igi  d  snt  heavy  on  it,  and  prciented 
id  Uking  Rigat  so  eadily.    Le  Vaillant  and  his  party  had 
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time  to  come  up  before  it  could  clear  the  i:.u.^.d. 
endeavoured  to  kill  it  with  repeated  blow» :  I'l.'.  it  mi 
longandvaliantresistance,defendingitBulf  with  the  zct 
intrepidity.    It  snapped  at  or  struck  their  tiitr-jin;! 

its  beak,  and  its  force  was  still  so  great,  that  at  i-.^i-;!  ■' 
it  lell  a  miwk  on  their  gun-bartcls.  It  yieliU.i  ;j  i'r 
at  last,  and  Le  Vaillant  declares  that  the  iwfartalJa 
amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  difficulties  and  faii^pMi  1 
excuraion.  This  was  the  Orkaa,  the  npei^ies  now  i 
coniaderation  ;  and  when  Lc  Vaillant  iiroccvded  '■:■  ik 
he  found  six  pounds  and  a  half  <,>f  fleah  in  i>  ''-c 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  quantit^i',  n  c  ui»y  >,-L<r.< 
that  its  hunger  was  still  keen,  from  its  uiiuil  ;i-.g:. 
quit  the  body  of  tlie  hippopotamus,  and  ils  iuvi-i.-  >i>i:< 
ment  when  at  last  it  was  oblt|;ed  to  leave :  wu  thi.-.  i^^: 
with  what  ceieiity  thcae  btnls  will  wiear  away  liui-^ 

The  nest  is  biutt  iu  "^^  fissures  of  lovk^  and  Iht;.' 
female  lays  tyfq,  fH«ly  three  eggs.  ^Vhilc  khe  :•  .1: 
tlie  male  keeni  wMeh  at  the  entrance  of  the  caio.  a 
which  lead^  ftt  q»tection.  The  spot  selected  liovvt.'. 
generally  m  )Mco«wtble,  that  advantaif«  can  :;■.■.'.■' 
taken  ot  t)W  nww»*wn.  When  it  is  leBched.  l!..  ii)- 
sickening  tt)  tm  tuM  and  smell :  the  »teiK'ii  i<  ilv?... 
as  iasui)|)u1<tkte;  i^e  Vaillant  liowevei 
They  sten  ta  he  |rei<wiou»,  living  in  1 
pame4  kbA  VSNeinv  wull  lu|[etlier.  L> 
sometimw  ccinoetl  u  uany  nests  as  thcr 
'avtliw;  awl  Qccasianluly  two  or  thi 


,ide<a 


the  wme  okYern  ^e  by  ude. 

£w«iN<V--ibuth  Africa, 
cially.  where  it  appears  to  hi 
dcscrincd   by  Le  Vuillant. 
<.Temm.)    Tcnuninck  stiiles  tl 


TheNani;ii|ua  i-u;; 
.„       ...   ...     ,  have  been  iiist   ui»=i 

dcscrincd  by  Lc  VHillant.  Nortli  and  Sut^t 
Temm.)  Tcmininck  slides  that  it  is  al.-o  found 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and  nuist  I'c 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  European  liird.s :  but  1 
appear  inMr.  Ciould's  grand  work  of  the  '  Uii^is  t. 


Tli«  social  Id  Vii:i.,.j. 

Amkkhin  Vri.irut^. 
An  account  nf  th.-  l'..Ni..  s  n;ul  Tvm 
will  be  found  under  Ili('>i-  iirliclc-:.  and  w 
ourselves  to  a  dcacjiplinii  of 


'Sfl 


toramjAui  papn,  the  King  Vidtare,  at  King  of  the 

ret. 

Tription. — Adiill. — Naked  bliin  of  Ihe  he^d  Aiid  nec-k 
itlr  coloured.  Beak  rcddisli,  with  ft  Ehade  of  bl&ck ; 
rignt  omn^e,  prolonETL-d  between  the  nostrils  into  a 
about  an  inch  and  n  half  long,  looee  in  texture,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  bill  when  the  lirad  ia  erect. 
.  the  eye  n,  sonrlet  circle;  iris  nearly  colourless; 
'  the  heud  i)urplish  black.  Back  of  the  nead  covered 
lort  down  inclining  to  black.  On  each  side  behind 
cseveral  broad  and  deep  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  whence 
i  thick  and  prominent  fold  extending  obliquely 
rarda  alone  the  neek,  rcUdLsh-broivn  mixed  with 
md  marked  with  many  lines  of  small  black  hairs. 
the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  colour 
Jly  lessens  in  intensity,  fading  into  onuif^e  and 
towards  the  lower  part.  Round  the  bottom  of  the 
«  A  broad  ruff  of  soft,  downj',  deep  fu^hy-grey  fea- 
Back  and  tail-coverts  bnght  lawn,  becoming 
'  tnd  lighter  as  the  bird  grows  older;  quills,  greater 
;overts,  and  tail-feathers  glossy  black.  I^ga  and 
lusky  black,  eometimen  dirty  yellowish- white.  Total 
,  about  two  feet  and  il  half.  Across  the  expanded 
re  than  five  feet. 

/the  Fear,  »J-c— Deep  bluisli,  with  the  exception 
omen  and  lateral  tail-coTert<i,  which  are  white, 
next  year  the  young  bct'omes  dusky,  marked  with 
idinal  white  spots,  and  iiii  to  that  time  the  greater 
1  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blackish  violet.  The 
ing  which  markv  the  adult  is  assumed  in  the  third 
sxccnting  a.  few  black  feathers  among-  tlic  upper 
>  of  ttie  winj;. 

■  is  the  Cazcaqiuiuhtli  (Queen  of  the  A'ultures)  of 
ixicans  (Hernandez;.  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  its 
asual  name  in  that  country  appeara  to  be  Tzopi- 
lut  thia  Mexican  term,  according  to  Hemandei  and 
ascription  given,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the 
"  aura,  IJnn.,  and  not  to  the  P'tpa.  Indeed  the  , 
in  that  work  appears  to  have  crejit  in  hy  mistake, 
accordj  not  at  nil  with  the  description  of  the  Tao- 
and  appears  more  like  n  parrot,  especially  in  the 
lan  a  vulture  of  any  kind.  The  description  of  the 
^^/llli  in  John  de  Laet  agrees  more  with  the  I'ullur 
(Jnn.;  he  also  mentions  the  Tsopilotl,  According 
nini,  the  last  appellation  is  given  to  it  in  Guiana; 
I  Paraguay  its  name  is  Inibitrubicha,  Ot  King  qf  tht 

its,  ^.— With  a  highly  developed  senae  of  smelling 
piercing  sight,  the  expanse  and  strength  of  the  wing 

King  Vulture  enables  il  to  reach  a  lofty  height,  ana 
remain,  bringing  its  powers  of  observation  to  beat 

wide  tract  of  country.  Patient  under  Iiuoot,  tliis 
e  is  said  never  to  attack  birds  and  quadrupeds,  how- 
>mall,  while  they  are  alive ;  though,  nlien  pressed 
lUnger  from  the  want  of  it^  favourite  carrion,  it  will 
ipon  snakes  and  linards.    A  iilcntiful  ami  iiivitinK 
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table  is  ipretul  for  it  during  the  summer  in  the  dried  up 
lakes  reeking  with  the  putrid  fish  which  have  there 
perished.  Perched  on  the  highest  trees,  it  ii  moat  fre- 
quently to  be  teen  alone  or  in  pairs;  but  in  Mexico  tra- 
vellers state  that  they  have  seen  it  in  large  flocks,  l^e 
story  that  the  other  vultures  stand  patiently  by  till  this, 
their  monarch,  has  flniriied  his  rcpaat,  appean  to  be  not 
without  foundation,  and  may  be  cafily  accounted  for  by 
the  superior  strength  and  couraee  of  this  species.  The 
general  opinion  seema  to  be  that  these  vultures  makt  their 
nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  that  they  lay  two  eggi. 

Geographical  Dttlribution. — Wide.  OecaaioDBlly  inFlo- 
rida,  in  the  United  Statea,  which  ia  probably  the  northern 
limit.  Common  in  Paraguay,  but,  according  to  D'Awa, 
not  going  beyond  32"  S.  lat.  Between  the  limits,  espe- 
cially towards  the  central  parls  of  America,  it  appears  to 
be  abundant. 
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Ventilagp,  245 

Ventilation  [Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation] 

Ventimfglia  [San  Remo] 

Ventricle  [Heart] 

Ventriculites,  245 

Ventriloquism,  245 

Venue,  248 

Venus,  planet,  24S 

Venus,  Transit  of  [Transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venus) 

Venus  (Malacologj)  [\  cneridw] 

Venus  de*  Medici,  'J  4  9 

Venusti,  Marcello,  250 

Vera  Cruz,  250 

Vera  Paz  FGuatemala] 

Vtragua  [Panama] 

Veranda,  251 

Veratria,  251 

Veratric  Acid,  231 

Veritrum,  231 

Ver£tnim  Album,  251 

Verb,  252 

Verbasclnas,  253 

Verbascum  [VerbascinoeJ 

Verbena,  254 

Verben&ces,  254 

Vercelli,  255 

Verchnei  Udinsk  [Siberia,  472] 

Verchoturie,  255 

Verciug^torix  fCassar] 

Verde,  Cape,  Islands,  256 

Verdegris  [Copper] 

Verden,  principality,  250 

Verden,  town,  256 

Verdeter  [Copper] 

Verdic  Acid,  256 

Verdict  f  Jury] 

Verdun,  256 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  236 

Vere,  Horace,  257 

Ver61ius,  Olaus,  257 

Vergennes,  Comto  de,  258 

Verheyen,  Philippus,  li59 

Vermandois,  Le,  *i59 

Vermes,  260 

Verm^tus,  260 

Vermicelli,  260 

V^ermiculite,  261 

Vermllia,  261 

Vermilion  [Mercury] 

Vermland  [Sweden,  p.  391] 

Verncont,  261 

Vernal,  Vernal  Equinox.  2G  4 

Vernation,  264 

Vernet,  Claude  Jose^^h,  264 

Vemcuil  [Kure] 

Vernlcia,  265 

Vernier,  265 

Vernon,  Kdwnrd,  268 

\'ernon  [Ei.re] 

\Vrn6nia,  26  S 

Vernoniacea?,  268 

Verona,  I)i'lcs::azi{>nc  di,  2^3 

Vii6i:ji,  town,  209 

Vrroii^'e.  Alossandro,  271 

Veronese,  Paul  I  Cigliuri,  Pdolo] 
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Vcrt5mra,27! 
Vcrri,  Pi^tro,  272 
Verri,  Alessmndro,  272 
V^rrio«  Ant6aio,  2^2 
Virnus,  Flaccas.  273 
Ver6echio,  Andiia  del,  273 
Verrfica,2r3 
Verrucirim,  274 
Versailles,  274 
Versed  Sine  [TrigoooMtdj] 
Version,  275 
Verstegan,  RirharJ,  277 
Vertebra  [Skel-ttti] 
Vertebralfna   [FomauiifcrL ; 
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Vertcbrftta,  277 
Vertex,  277 
Vertical,  277 
Verticillus.  273 
Vertfgo,  27d 
Vertigo  (Zoology).  278 
Vertot,  R.  A.  de,  278 
Vertue,  George,  279 
Verus,  Lucius,  2SU 
Vervain  [Verbena] 
Vervicrs,  280 
Vesalius,  Andreas,  2d0 
Vesicants  f  Blisters] 
Vesoul  [Saone,  Haut»] 
VespasiauuM,  T.  F.,  '^i 
Vespertilionidae,  2vi 
Vfepidae,  2  S3 
Vespucci,  Ameti^,  2S4 
Vesta,  2S5 
Vesta  (planet),  2S5 
Vestal,  286 
Vestibule,  i'8G 
Veitry,  287 
Vestivian  [Idocrase] 
Vesuvius,  283 
Vetch  [Tares;  V icier] 
Vctton,  Pietro.  289 
Vevay  [Vaud] 
V«"xin  [Norinandy] 
Viaduct,  289 

Viina  [Kntre  Duero  e  Mxl; 
Viareggio  [Lucca] 
ViJltka,  290 
\  iatka.  History  of,  291 
Vibration,  20  f 
Viburnum,  293 
Vicar,  294 

Vice  [Kuiflish  Drama] 
Vicente  [Portucal] 
Vicente,  Gil  [Gil  Vwrnte; 
Vicensa,  Delegazione  d».  t-l 
Vicenza,  town,  295 
Vici,  Andrea,  29.> 
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Vfciea?,  296 
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225] 
Victor  L,  II.,  111.,  IV..C:0 
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Victor,  Sexfus  Aurcuus  ■  Aa 

lins  Victi'r] 
Vict6ria  [Venezuela] 
VicuSa,   or    Vicujjr.a    [Llta 

xiv.  73,  74] 
Vida,  Mnrcn  (iirolarro,  GC^ 
Video,  Monte  [Muutc%itkt> 
Vidua,  30 1 

Vieche,  or  Vietza,  3t:2 
Vienna,  303 

Vienna,  Treaty  of  [Treaty] 
Vieune,  rivir  [Lii  o] 
Vieune,  depart infi:t.  oC-6 
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\'ienne,  tovn,  3i0 
Vierzon,  31 1 
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Vii^uGauit.i,  3H 
Vij;.;n.  Lc  [Ciard] 
Vijevano  f  Aioitaral 
Vij^fliiis,  3>o 
\  innola,  G.  li.  326 
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Violin,  345 
Violoncello,  346 
Viotti,  GioTanni-Battista,  346 
Viper  [Viperidal 
Vip«ricl»,  347 
Vira,354 
Vire,  334 
Vireo  [Vireonins] 
Vireonlna,  355 
VirgHia,  355 
Virgilius,  or  VergUiuf,  P.  M., 

355 
Virgflina,   or   Vergiliuf,    Poly- 

dorus,  357 
Virgin*g  Bower  FClemativ] 
Virgin  lilands,  357 
Vir»(inal,  360 
.Virginia,  360 
Virginia,  gtate,  360 
Virginian  Snake-Koot   [Poly- 

gala  Senega] 
Virgfniua  fyirginJa] 
Virgfnius  Kofui,  373 
Virgo.  373 
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Virola  Sebifera,  373 
Virtual  Velocities,  373 
Vis  Viva,  381 
Vischer,  Peter,  382 
Vischer,  Cornelius,  382 
Viiconti,  dukes,  382 
Viscouti,  K.  Q.,  385 
Visconti,  F.  A.,  386 
Viscount,  386 
Viscum  [Misseltoe] 
Viseu,  3^ 
Viihn'u,  36G 
Visiier  [Vitir] 
Visin,  or  Von  Visin,  391 
Vision  [Kye ;  Sight] 
Visitation  [Archdeacon;  BiMhop] 
Visitor  [Schools,  Endowed] 
Vistula,  392 
Visual,  392 

Vit&ceae,  or  Vinlfere,  302 
Vitali&nuii,  393 
Vitebsk  [Vitepsk] 
Vit^llius,  Aulus,  394 
Vitello,  394 
Viittp»k,  394 
Vitfrbo  e  Civitavecchia,  Dele- 

guxi6ae  di,  395 
Viterbo,  town  [Viterbo,   Dele- 

gaziiiue] 
Vitex,  397 
Vitis,  397 
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Vii^ria,  399 

Vhri  [lUe  et  VUaine] 

Vitrification  [Glata] 

Vitrified  Forti,  400 

Vitreous  Humour  [Eye] 

VitHna,401 

Vitringa,  Camp^gius,  401 

Vitriol,  Blue  [Copper] 

Vitriol,  Green  [Iron] 

Vitriol,  Oil  of  [Sulphur] 
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Vitrfivius,  P.  M.,  401 

Vitry-sur*Mame  [Manie] 

Vitt«,  403 

Vitteaus  [C6te  d'Or] 

Vittie-Vavr,  403 

Vivarais,  Le,  403 

Vivares,  Francois,  404 

Vivarfni,  404 

VIverra  [Viverrida] 

Viv6rri<l8B,  401 
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Vivi&ni,  Vinc^ntio,  41 1 

Vivianite  [Iron] 

Viviers  [Vivarais] 
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Vizir,  or  Veiir,  412 

Vlacq,  Adriau,413 

Vlaai^ingen,  413 

Vladimir,  government,  413 

Vladimir  I.,  414 

Vladimir  Monomschos,  415 
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Voandxeia,  416 

Vochyicev,  416 

Voet,  Gisbert,  417 

Vogel,  Theodor,  417 

Vogh^ra,  Provincia  di,  417 

Vogules  [Russian  Empire;  Si* 
bvria] 

Voice,  418 

Void  [Vacuum] 

Voigtiand,  or  Vogtland,  421 

Voiron  [Itt^'re] 

Voistrnon,  C.  H.  F.  dc,  422 

Voiturp,  Vincent,  422 

VoUnus,  Andrfa!*,  423 

Volatile  OiU,&c.  [Oils] 

Volcano,  423 

Volga,  .128 

Vol^rsk  [Saratow] 

Volhynia,  4*^8 

Volkameria,  429 

Vulkonskoite,  430 

Volkov,  P.  G.,  430 

Volkhow,  river  [Russian  Em- 
pire] 

Volncy,  Comte  de,  430 
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Voltawe,  435 

Voltai8m,440 

Voltena,  448  ' 
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VolUita  [Zine] 
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Volute,  443 

VoluteiU  [Volutide] 

VolfitidB,  443 
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Volva,  451 

VolviriaJVolutidaj] 
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Historia] 

Voronets,  or  Woronesch,  452 

Voronikhin,  A.  N.,  453 

Vorkt,  453 

Vortex,  454 

Vorticiilis,  455 

Vos,  Martin  de,  455 

Vosges,  department,  455 

Vosges,  mountains,  458 

Vow,  J.  ti.,  460 

Voskius,  Gerard,  461 

Vossius,  Isaac,  462 

Vot lakes  [Russian  Empireb  p. 
247] 

Vouet,  Simon,  463 

VousBuir  [Arch,  n.  2611 

Vow,  163 

Vowel  [Alphabet] 

Vries,  H.  F.  de,  464 

Vriei,  M.  G.,  464 

Vulcan,  4C4 

Vulcino  [Lipari  Islands] 

Vulgate,  465 

Vuli  £cula  et  Anser,  465 

Vulpes  [Foa] 

Vul|)iliii,  465 
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Vulture  [Vulturidaj] 

Vult(iridc,  466 

VulvuHna     [Foramicifera,     x., 
318] 
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VV  is  a  letter  which  perforins  the  double  office  of  a  con- 
sonant and  a  vowel.  According  to  the  decisive  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Willis  {Cambridge  Phil,  Trans, ^  iii. 
231),  the  natural  order  of  the  vowels  is  ?,  e,  a,  o,  w,  or  the 
reverse,  in  which  the  sounds  must  be  understood  to  be 
those'. which  prevail  on  the  Continent.  The  sounds  then 
of  f,  that  is  eCy  and  «,  that  is  oo^  are  the  most  remote,  and 
the  attempt  to  pass  with  rapidity  from  either  of  these  to 
the  others,  more  particularly  to  the  other  extreme,  gives 
an  initial  breathing  which  has  the  character  of  a  con- 
sonant, viz.  in  the  one  case  ee-oo,  or  you ;  in  the  other 
oo-ee^  or  we.  Hence  it  is  that  the  letters  y  and  w  appear 
as  the  representatives,  sometimes  of  a  consonant,  some- 
times of  a  vowel.  The  English  character  w  is  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  a  r,  which  itself  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
symbol  w,  and  that  again  has  in  all  probability  grown  out 
of  the  letter  o.  FAlpuabet.]  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
employs  the  symbol  p.  In  Latin  the  t;  or  m  conscmafts  had 
probably  the  power  of  a  u\  a  supposition  which  at  once 
accounts  for  tne  use  of  a  common  character  for  the  vowel 
and  consonant.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  ha(f 
also  a  single  symbol  for  this  consonant,  which  occupied 
the  sixth  place,  and  is  called  digamma  in  the  former,  van 
or  ten/  in  the  latter.  But  in  the  Greek  alphabet  the  letter 
went  out  of  use,  and  is  therefore  commonfy  omitted  in  our 
Grammars  of  that  language,  although  the  gap  at  this  point  in 
the  alphabetical  designation  of  numbers  still  bears  evidence 
.0  the  original  position  of  the  letter.  [Digamma.]  Most  of 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe  arc  deiicient  in  a  symbol  for 
this  letter.  The  French  employ  what  is  a  sufficient  though 
a  clumsy  equivalent,  the  diphthong  on  prefixed  to  a  vowel, 
as  in  the  common  particle  out ;  the  Sj)aniards  prefer  //w,  as 
in  huevo,  hueso.  In  this  way  the  map  of  the  New  World 
often  gives  testimony  as  to  the  race  of  Europeans  who 
originally  settled  in  the  country.  Thus  the  Indian  tribe 
which  lias  furnished  a  name  to  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  now  called  Wisconsin,  in  the  old  maps 
is  written  Ouisconsin,  that  country  having  been  first  visited 
by  the  French.  So  again  in  Mexico,  the  to\yn  Chihuahua 
(pronounced  Chiw&wa)  tells  us  that  its  name  was  fir&t 
written  by  Spaniards ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  the 
map  of  Peru  of  the  river  Huallaga ;  and  the  numerous 
towns  commencing  with  the  same  syllable,  as  Huanca- 
velica.  Huancayo,  Huanuco,  Huancabamba,  &c.  At  other 
times  the  Spaniards  have  employed  the  letters  gu^  as  m^iy 
be  seen  in  the  diff^erent  rivers  of  Spain  Proper,  which  have 
prefixed  the  Arabic  word  guad^  denoting  water;  and  this 
mode  too  of  representing  a  ic  is  to  be  traced  in  Spanish 
America  in  Guamanga,  Guanca,  Guancaranui,  Guatemala, 
&c.  The  antient  Greeks  again  oiteu  proiixod  a  simple  o 
to  represent  a  w,  as  in  oua,  &c.  [Digamm.y.]  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  consonantal  power  of  the  letter ;  its 
use  as  a  vowel,  so  far  as  our  own  lanj^uage  is  concerned,  is 
confined  to  the  end  of  syllables;  and  there  is  alwajs  an- 
other vowel  ])refixed  to  it,  as  in  new,  law,  show,  but  in  the 
Welsh  language  it  is  employed  by  itself,  and  in  the  middle 
of  syllables  with  the  power  of  a  vowel.  The  map  of 
Wales  will  furnish  abundant  examples,  as  Pwlheli,  Cwm- 
tydr,  Bettws,  Llwclnvr,  often  written  Loughor,  &c. 

Many  nations  have  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  tke  con- 
sonantal //',  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  people  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  a  //'  and  a  r,  almost  always 
substjtuting  the  latter  .sound,  or  what  nearly  approaches  to 
it.  Hence  it  is  important  for  the  philologist  to  distnist 
the  evidence  and  criticism  of  a  German  scholar  when 
these  sounds  are  in  question :  and  this  caution  may  be 
more  particularly  given  in  reference  to  German  writings 
upon  the  Sanscrit  language.  London  too  is  remarkable 
for  the  confusion  of  the  sounds,  though  this  confusion  does 
not  seem  to  arise  from  any  inability  to  pronounce  either  a 
to  or  a  Vy  each  being  substituted  for  the  other  with  a  most 
amusing  perversity. 

Tlie  other  intoichan-r*?s  of  this  letter  have  been  already 

r'ven  under  the  ])roceiling  letters.     See  C,  J  4  and  7 :  G, 
6;  H,  }7:  M,  }5:  O,  f  11;  R,  J8;    S, }  11:  and  Df- 
oammAb     We  bkihe\Q  thirc  are  languages  in  which  the 


consonant  y  is  interchanged  with  w,  but  we  eannot  at  ftt 
moment  recall  any  instances. 
WAADT.     TVaud.! 

waage!  ISLA^d)s  of.   rTRONDHiKn.] 

WAAL.     [Netherlands;  Khinx.] 

WABASH".    [Mississippi,  River.] 

WACHENDOOIFIA,  a  genus  of  plants  nmnwd  ite  E. 
J.  Wachendorf,  professor  of  medicine  and  botuw  li 
Utrecht.  He  published,  in  1747,  a  work  entitled  4arti 
Ultrajectani  Index.'  Under  this  modest  title  he  miedid 
a  new  system  of  classification  of  plants,  in  whicn  be  •• 
ranged  the  vegeti^le  kingdom  in  families,  according  ti 
the  structure  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistik ;  m 
the  genera  and  species  he  followed  Linnaeus.  In  1743  bf 
published  an  oration  on  the  wisdom  of  God  as  dinkyii 
in  the  vegetable  creation.  He  died  in  1750»  aged  m- 
six. 

The  genus  Wachendorfia  belongs  to  the  natural  ordft 
Hsemodoraccse.  It  has  an  inferior  flower,  with  six  per* 
manent,  withering,  irregular,  oblong  parts ;  the  three  npnt 
ones  most  erect,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  have  aai 
spur  at  the  base  ;  the  three  lower  ones  widely  spreafiec. 
The  stamens  are  three,  with  thread-shaped,  divui^i 
declining  filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  antbn 
oblong,  mcumbent.  The  ovary  is  superior,  roundiih,  wA 
three  furrows;  style  thread-^shaped,  aeclining;  theatifM 
simple,  tubular.  The  fruit  is  a  thrce-lobed«  thsninlD. 
obtuse,  compressed  capsule,  with  three  valves,  and  thra 
cells.  The  seeds  are  solitary,  rough  or  hairy,  and  vm- 
pressed. 

JF.  thyrsjfolia,  tall-flowering  Wachendorfia,  haflpoa- 
nial  smooth  leaves,  with  a  close  oblong  panicle,  it  b  t 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thrives  wefl  k 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  and  it  will  grow  in  the  opn 
nir  in  fine  seasons  in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  of  i 
fine  golden  colour.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  of  a  laitai 
or  red  colour.  Many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  HKinodi^ 
racea;  yield  a  matter  used  tor  dyeiiig,  and  De  OandslW 
remarks  that  it  is  probable  the  species  of  Wachendoiii 
micfht  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ty,  paniculatUy  spreading-panicled  Wachenddrfia.  h» 
the  scape  many-spiked,  the  panicle  spreading,  the  Ifivt- 
annual,  sword-shaped,  3-nerved,  plaited,  smooth.  Itisik 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coloor  c 
its  root  it  is  sometimes  called  Ked-bulb.  TTiis  pla^ 
seldom  flowers  in  this  countr}%  Its  flowers  are  larrer  ihii 
the  last,  and  of  a  deeper  orange  tinge  on  the  outside. 

JV.  hirsuta,  hairy  Wachendorfia,  has  a  many>spikfv 
scape,  a  spreading  panicle,  and  sword-shaped,  lintr^ir.  J- 
nerved,  plaited,  villous  leaves.  It  was  found  at  the  C«fv 
by  Thunberg.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  .-j-'ttir- 
by  its  narrow  leaves  covered  with  long  wliite  hairs.  Tb: 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  species  of  Wachendorfia  may  be  propagated  \) 
offsets,  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  roots  in  the  beginmr.; 
of  autumn,  and  planted  in  pots  containing  loam  IXlix^ 
with  a  little  sea-sand. 

WACHTER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  *tho:.- 
and  archflpologist,  was  born  at  Memmingen  in  Suabia.  r 
1073.      He   studied  classical,  oriental,  and  modern  ii> 
guages,  and  became  early  known  for  his  learning :  he  nv 
thoroughly   acquainted  \vith    numismatics.       Combir.ii: 
great  sagacity  and  a  sound  judgment  with  an  extensi^ 
stock  of  knowledge,  he  was  able  to  produce  works  >omo  * 
which  are  still  among  the  best  of  their  kind.     For  s^h:. 
time  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquiti^>  . 
Berlin,  and  was  chosen  member  of  the  Royal  Academ)  - 
Sciences  of  that  citv.     However,  the  first  icin&>  of  Pruis?. 
Frederic  I.  and  W^illiam  I.,  showed  little  disposition  * 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Wachter  left  Prus^:^ 
for  Leipzig,   where  he  was  appointed  firs»t  librarian  an^- 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities.     He  died  in  1737 
His  principal  works  are  :— 1,  *Glossarii  Gennanici.&c.Sp^- 
cimen  ex  ampliore  Farragine  decerptum,'  Leipzig.  17J7. 
8vo. ;  this  work  was  the  forerunner  of  'Glossariiim  Gf.-- 
manicum,  continens  Origines  et  Antiquitates  tot  ins  IJ> 
guac  Gcrmanicae,' Leipiig,  1736-37,  2  >ols.  fol.    T::isi» 
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rincipaJ  wmk,  and  is  .still  considered  a  standard  book.  I  his  lilo  at  Homo,  \\liore,  iii  IG'^ri^  lie  founded  the  college 
iter  undi:rstood  all  the  dialects  of  the  High  and  Low  of  St.  Isidore,  for  the  education  of  Irish  students  of  the 
;in  huuruaires,  and  he  had  also  a  complete  knowlodn^e  |  Franciscan  order,  and  where  he  wa.s  also  instrumental  in 
^  Pi|r6ian  language,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  |  procurina:  flic  establishment  and  endowment  of  various 
leaiiinic  and  etymology  of  a  great  number  of  words.  |  other  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  theological 
as  one  of  the  most  '(UsUnij;uisho(l  finuidei's  of  the  ■  learning.     From  1C:J()  to  1G34  ho  held  the  appointment  of 

1645  he 
igned 
m  he 
>tudy  of    edited,  thr^  most  important  is  a  complete  collection  of  the 
iuiatics.      In   the  last  chapter  the  author  di.scu.s.--es         "  "  -         - 

il  passages  of  Pliny  Jlui,  \nt.\  cuncerni.i:::  coins, 

ilthough  these  pjussages  had  already  btxn  illiirtratcd    the  grerJe.-t  is  liii '  Annales  Minonim,  sen  Historia  Trium 
inent  men,  such  as  Fullier  llauKniii !  aiul  others,  the  ro-  j  Ordinum  a  S.  FiaTicisco  institutorum,' which  was  printed 
jf  Wachterwere  much  more  sat  it-fa  >tory.  4, '  Naturae 
ipturae  Concordia,  (.'onmientario  do  Liteji*  ae  Numeris 


writincTs  of  Duns  Seotus,  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  1639, 
in  12  \  uls.  fulio,  now  of  great  nuity.     Of  his  original  works, 


in  8  vols,  folio,  the  iiist  sev»ii  at  Lyon,  in  1647  and  foflowing 
years,  the  eisrlitli  at  RoriK»  in  1(3.14.     There  is  a  second  and 
Levis  ilhistrata  et  Tabulis  Aeneis  depicta,"  Leipzig,  1  imjjroved  edition  of  this  work,  brought  out  under  the  care 
4to.,  without  the  author'^  name.     Besides  these  anil    of  Joseph  Maria  FuUMea,  in  li) vols,  folio,  at  Rome,  1731- 


works  on  similar  ;.u]»jects,  Wiu^hter  wrote  a  ;:rLat 
er  of  valuable  memoii-s  for  the  *  jMiscellanea  ]]ero- 


1714;    and  a  Siij)pUnv.'iii   to  1  his  was  i;iilili&hed  in  one 
vohune,  folio,  at  Jiome.  i  <   iKMJ.  a  pu;>tluun<»us  work  of  a 


lia'  (first  series)  and  the  *Nova  Acta  Eruditurum,' •  Franciscan  named  Joannes IlyaeintluisShnrrdea.  Wadding 
IS  *Tyrannus  in  Veteri  Cremma  monstroso  et  porten-  i  also  pu])lished  at  Rf-me.  in  1  vul.  folio,  in  ICIjO,  a  valuable 
mblemate  repraesentatus  ;' *  Do  Alphabeto  Naturae  et  j  bibliograijhieal  hi-'.cry  ul'  ilie  Franciscaiis,  under  the  title 
rum  non  Naturalium  u  Natumlibu-i  Origine  Animad-  \  of  '  .Scri|it;in..^  Oidini  j  ?;!!ni)runi.*  To  ihi  j  a  supplement 
nes:'  'Ad  Dissertationem  Kruditam  Viri  C'laris-;imi  ;  was  publisiuMl.  ii\  J  vol.  »-.o..  at  Salamaiu-a,  in  172«,  by 
.oni  de  Lingua  Etruriae,  &c.  Annotatiuncula,'  ilcc.  j  Friar  Joanni'>.  a  Divo  Anio.iio.  Waddin:::,  alter  dcchning 
last  wiinVachter  left  the  ^IS.  of  Iiis  great  Gioj>.'sary,  '  the  oifer  of  a  cardiii.il's  l::ii.u:,.d  at  Rome,  Isih  November, 
,  he  had  enriched  with  notes  and  luunerous  lulditioub,  :  1(m7. 

AVADEUS,  oi-  WADJNG  RIRDS.  [Grau.^:  ;  Gralla- 
Tuui;s.] 

VrADIIAM  yOLLKGK.  OXFORO,  was  founded  by 
Nieli<»]as  \\'a<l;iJMn,  of  M^-iifieiu  in  iSomer.SL-(shire,  and 
Dorothy  Iji.^  wife,  in  lUlJ,  lor  ii  wardi-n,  lil'teeti  fellows, 
fifteen  .'-eho.ar>.  two  ehaphuM;.,  a'.:d  two  elerkd. 

The  rel]ov..s  ;sre  cketed  iuiin  the  Seholai-s,  and  are  su- 
peraniuiatid  on  the  coinplelion  of  *  iirhteen  years  from  the 
exjiiration  of  their  rc;ceney.  'l*he  SeIiolar&  nuist  be  natives 
of  some  count v  of  (Jreat  Hiitain,  and  not  have  exceeded 
their  nineteenth  year  at  the  lime  of  their  election  ;  natives 
of  Essex  and  Somerset.shire,  and  jhtsous  of  kin  to  the 
Founder,  if  duly  (pialiiied,  are,  in  certain  cases,  entitled  to 
)ra.     On  taking  priest's  orders  he  went  to  Salamanca,  .  a  preference. 

ifter  re.-iding  foj-  some  time  in  that  univei"sity,  was  I  There  are  ten  exhibition"  founded  by  Dr.  Humphrey 
^ul!erillten(hnlt  of  the  indents  and  lecturer  in  di-  Ilody  :  four  for  tin;  nliidy  c.i"  ITebiv'.v,  and  six  for  the  study 
.  I  il  these  offices  he  accpiilted  himself  so  much  to  «)l' Greek.  Tiie  exliiljilioner."?  are  examiTied  once  in  every 
ilisfadion  of  the  iieads  of  his  order,  that,  in  1G18,  Term  by  the  Redus  Pi iHV.N^ors  of  th»)M.*  languages.  There 
Anthony-u-Trejo,  the  vicar-general  of  the  Francis-  .  are  aI>o  other  Exhibiiion.^  given  by  liislio])  Li^]e,  Sir  Ben- 
was  promoted  to  the  bi-hoj>.ie  of  (.'luiaixena,  and  !  janiin  Maddox,  w^e„  toicelher  v.illi  one  I'or  the  s'udy  ci 
•^fit  a<  Je-.'ri:.'   lVo:n  Philip    JiT.   of  Sj^ain   to  i'oj)':t     iJotany,   b;.f|uer!lhed  l*y  itiehard  Wjuner.  Es'.i,     ikil  the 


libnuy-  of  his  native  town,  Menuuingen,  where  it  is 
ept.     ("Hher  valuable  linguistic  dissertations  in  I^IS. 

the  Royal  Librar}  at  Dreslen. 
.  Heinsius,  2Vw/.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  453,  ice. :  Ebert,  A/i- 

lDDIXG,  LUKE,  a  Roman  Catiudic  priest  of  great 
rjg  and  ability,  was  born  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland, 
Jetober.  l.")SS.  Having  been  sent  abroad  in  his  f.f- 
L  year  to  com])lete  his  education  for  the  ecclesiastical 
sion,  he  tirst  spent  six  months  at  an  Irish  seminary 
ring  to  the  Jesuits  at  Lisbon;  and  then,  having 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1G0."3,  he  contimied 
udies  in  their  convents  at  Liria,  at  Lisbon,  and  at 


r  .  for  1i»e  :,t'Ule;ne;ji    of  t!:e  dispii?e  which  di\ided  ;rreatest   bei:ef:ietor   to  thi-    eoUtire   u:-.-,    tin;    Rev.    John 

.nni>h  rirucli  about  the  imnnuidate   eo.icL'jJiion  of  Wills,  D.D.,  \Vaide:u  uho  diul  i.i  lJ-:i)!,*,  ami  lel't  by  his 

i-gin  Mary,  he  t«>uk  Wiulding  \Nith  him  to  Rome  as  v.ill,  suhjeet  to  h:raey-lax.  he.  i  It.-?  consid«.-iable  &ums  for 

lin  to  the  embtu-i-^y,  an  appointment   of  distinction  the  autrinontaiion  of  the  Witiden-^iu]),  and  the  improvc- 

itluence.  which  was  coveted   by  the  mo.'»t   eminent  ,  ment  ot  the  ^Varder^s  'odiiiiiL';^ :  lUi)/.  a  year  for  a  Iaiw 

.  .  -         --.        ...»  ... ..  -■••  t.         ..-__ 


ers  of  the  onlcr.  Wadding  did  not  spend  his  time 
eness  while  holding  this  office:  the  result  of  his 
L-hes  in  the  lihraiies  not  onlv  ut  Rome,  but  of  Assisi,  i 


Exhibition  for  a  Fellow;  -JO/,  a  year  for  a  Law  Exhibition 
to  a  Scholar  ;  liK)/.  a  year  for  a  Medical  Exhibition  to  a 
Fellow;  and  '2k)! ,  a  year  for  a  ^ledieal  Exhibition  to  a 


n  XV.  et  Urbanum  VIII.,  j)ro  detiniendaControversia 
ptionis  R.  Mariae  VuLnni- ;    per  il]u.>trissimum  An- 


pt 


The  patiunai^e  i-l  Wadiiani  Collecre  ccn.-ri>ts  in  the  rec- 
tories of  JJromley  parva,  and  Fiveniipg  aIijL'>  Ginire  Ilos- 


0,  which  ae.cordinjrly  appeared  at  Rome,  in  4  vols.  ;  wcie  the  hi-hop.-*  Vvilku).-,  Spjat,  aiidS.''.!;  '^Vaiv',  .'•)]■  i  lui.— 
in  IC21.  De  (.'alasi't)  had  died  at  Rome  alter  cuni-  tophvr  Wren.  Wihnol  earl  of  Roelu-Mer.  II':.i})i!ii.-y  liody, 
r:  his  mai:u.-cript, and  the  funds  lur  printniLj  the  woik  .  already  nu-ntiomd.  Dr.  Renjamin  I-'eiuiicoii  tiie  ciiliator 
obtained  on  the  application  of  Wadding  from  Paul  j  of  llu- Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  OJd  'iV.-lanrtnt,  Ilairif 
I  iJcnigMus-i-Genua,  the  general  of  the  Franei>cani^.  Ihe  author  of  'IIcrnR*,"  Prole.vor  While,  and  RieliaitUor 
ond  and  superior  edition  ol'  this  Concortlanee  wa>.  ■  the  author  of  the  3\'r>iau  Dieiiuna'-y. 
lied  at  London,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1747  and  following        The  buildings  of  this  ( 'id lege,  the  mo-^t  uniform  of  any  xw 

under  the  care  of  tlie  Re\.  Wdliam  Romaine.  the  University,  tue  e.»nipri>ed  in  an  e.\ten>ive  <i.::!diaii'gle, 
ing  also  prepared  an  edition  of  certain  writirurs  of  about  one  Inuidn'tl  and  thirty  feot  Ajuaie.  of  modern  (ioiliic. 
-ancis  from  manu.seripls  in  the    libraries  at    Rome.  .  entered  thnMiL'h  a  irate  uiuler  a  t<w,er.     'W.wf  sidoh  ui 

was  brouirht  out  at  Antwerp  in  WZi,  untler  the  this  (;:'.adraniri«*  cuni ::in  eluunheis  for  {he  Soei  •!;,  mvi  Ww. 
f  *  Sancii  Francisci  Libri  Trea.'     Me  spent  the  rcbt  ol  '  Warden's  J(»dgi.ii.'^,  .it/,  on  tl;o  eaal  .nl.'  aie  !li.-  hall  and 
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chapel.  The  Library  and  Chapel,  extending  eafllward, 
form  two  sides  of  an  inner  or  garden  court.  A  portico  in 
the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  uie  great  quadrangle  is  orna- 
mented by  the  royal  arms  in  sculpture,  and  statues  of  king 
James  I.  and  of  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  Nicholas 
in  armour,  holding  a  model  of  the  college  in  his  hand. 

The  expense  of  building  this  college  is  recorded  in  a 
manuscript  folio  of  about  two  hundred  and  Hfty  pages. 
The  cost  of  building  was  10,816/.  7s.  Sd,  The  sum  total, 
including  the  kitchen-furniture  and  college  plate,  11,360/. 
llie  whole  was  defrayed  by  the  foundress. 

This  college  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  antient  house 
of  the  Augustine  Friars.  Tlie  Koyal  Society  had  its  origin 
in  this  college,  and  held  its  earliest  sittings,  from  1652  to 
1659,  in  the  gpreat  room  over  the  gateway,  then  part  of  the 
Warden's,  Dr.  Wilkins's,  lodgings. 

The  number  of  Members  on  the  books  of  this  College, 
Dec.  31,  1842,  was  279. 

(Gutch's  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls ;  Chalmers, 
College  and  Halls  qf  Oxford,  li.,  403-416 ;  Ingram's  Me- 
m/jrials  of  Oxford,  vol.  li. ;  Oxford  University  Calendar 
for  1843,  pp.  333-339.) 

WADSTENA.    [Sweden.] 

WADSTROEM,  CARL  BERNS,  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm, in  the  year  1746.  He  entered  the  Swedish  service 
as  an  engineer.  His  acquirements  in  mineralogy  and 
mechanics  procured  for  him  (1767-8)  the  direction  of  the 
works  at  Trolhaetla  on  the  Wener  canal.  In  1769  he  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  copper-mines  at  Atveda- 
berg.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  chief  director 
of  the  Royal  Assay  and  Refining  Office,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Icin^. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  in  his  professional 
career,  Wadstroem  found  leisure  at  inter\'a1s  to  visit 
many  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  contracted  that  prejudice 
against  commerce  and  commercial  men,  so  natural  to  an 
individual  who  has  been  highly  educated,  and  whose  ex- 
perience of  practical  life  has  been  gained  principally  in 
the  disciplined  service  of  a  government.  His  enthusiastic 
and  imaginative  turn  of  mmd  had  adopted  many  of  the 
views  of  Raynal  and  Rousseau.  It  is  also  alleged — with 
what  degree  of  truth  is  uncertain — that  the  tenets  of 
Swcdenborg  had  made  some  impression  upon  Wadstroem. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  conceived,  about  the  beginning 
of  1787,  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Tlie  botanist  Sparrman  and  the  mineralogist  Arrhenius 
were  persuaded  to  accompany  him ;  and  Gustavus  III. 
advanced  funds  for  the  expedition.  M.  de  Stael,  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  entered  zealously  into  the  project,  and, 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality,  a  free  passage  in  a 
French  ship  from  H&vre  to  Senegal  was  obtamed  for  the 
three  associates.    They  sailed  in  August,  1787. 

AHer  their  arrival  at  Senegal  they  made  several  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  but  finding  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  advance  into  the  interior  insurmount- 
able, they  repaired  to  the  English  settlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  the  means  of  carrying 
their  intentions  into  effect.  Here  again  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  they  left  the  colony  for  England  towards 
the  close  of  1788. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
anxiously  discussed  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival. 
Wadstroem  had  visited  London  two  years  earlier,  and  con- 
tracted some  acquaintances.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  and  his  companion  Sparrmann  were  just  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  invited  to  give  evi- 
dence, in  ttie  first  place,  before  the  privy  council,  and 
afterwards  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Wadstroem  now  set  himself  for  the  first  time  to  study  the 
slavje  question  with  earnestness  and  attention.  As  mi^ht 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  turn  of  mind,  the  inquiry 
terminated  in  his  becoming  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
views  of  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  Wilberforce.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1789  he  puolished  *  Observations  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  a  Description  of  some  part  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea  during  a  Voyage  made  in  1787  and  17B8, 
in  company  with  Dr.  A.  Sparrman  and  Captain  Arrheniiis.' 
This  is  a  mere  occasional  pamphlet,  published  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  slave-trade  abolitionists.  From  an  adver- 
tisement at  the  end,  we  learn  that  the  author  had  already 
given  to  the  world  •Two  Views  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
with  separate  Descriptions,  embellished  with  four  small 
printa',*  tmd  irom  an  mcidental  remark  in  the  body  of  the 


pamphlet  we  leftrn  that  he  contemplated  ^itblUlniig  ^ 
whole  of  his  voyage.  This  latter  undertaking  waa  ik?« 
realised. 

In  his  *  Observations  on  the  Slave  Tra&e,*  the  idea  tf 
establishing  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Aftiea  ai  s 
means  of  civilizing  the  natives  and  ultimately  destroy ii| 
the  slave-trade,  appears  to  have  been  throwtt  ont  for  the 
first  time.  The  hint  was  acted  upon»  and  to  it  we  aie  h 
debted  for  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  (oa  %i 
present  footing),  and  for  that  on  the  island  of  BidnL 
To  the  discussions  which  arose  in  the  course  of  retfim^ 
the  project  we  are  in  all  probability  indebted  iiDr'Jb 
Essay  on  Colonization,  particularly  applied  to  the  Westen 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  some  free  Thoughts  on  ColoniiifioB 
and  Commerce ;  also  brief  Descriptions  of  the  CdooKi 
already  formed  or  contemplated  in  Africa,  incloding  tbas 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  Bulama.'  The  first  part  of  this  wod[  ap- 
peared in  1794,  the  second  part  early  in  1796.  The  book  a 
not  without  si&ps  of  talent ;  it  bears  ample  traces  of  edlfas- 
siastic  benevolence,  but  its  views  are  crude  in  the  \sA  d^ 
gree.  The  early  prejudices  of  the  author  against  em- 
merce  had  been  modified  by  conversation  with  better 
economists,  but  not  obliterated.  His  old  and  new  pris- 
ciples  contend  for  mastery  in  the  most  bewildering  ma- 
ner.    He  contradicts  himself  in  many  places. 

The  devastation  of  Sierra  Leone  by  a  French  sqnadm 
(1794)  appears  to  have  supplied  the  inducement  viuck 
carried  Wadstroem  to  Pans  in  1795.  He  memorisliKd 
the  Directory  and  the  legislative  body  in  that  year,  vr^ 
an  agreement  between  France  and  £n gland  to  recopae 
in  future  Sierra  Leone,  Bulama,  and  any  similar  icttit' 
ments  that  might  be  made  in  Africa  as  neutral  territflrici. 

In  1796  Wadstroem  induced  his  old  friend  De  StaS  ti 
strengthen  his  representations  by  a  letter  to  Lacroix,  tk 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Their  united  representate 
were  Ihiitless.  The  accession  of  Tallejrrand  to  dkt» 
whose  predilection  for  colonizing  was  known,  appean  It 
have  stimulated  Wadstroem  to  another  effort.  la  170 
he  published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sierra  Lmk 
and  Bulama,  appended  to  it  De  Stacl*s  letter,  and  one  tarn 
Afzelius,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  had  been  in  Sunt 
Leone  at  the  time  the  colony  was  attacked  by  the  Frcsidi: 
and  also  an  abstract  of  his  own  essay  on  colonizatioB,  aid 
dedicated  the  whole  to  the  minister.  The  only  effect  4 
this  publication  appears  to  haye  been  the  exciting  tbc 
Chief  Consul's  curiosity  to  see  Wadstroein*s  eany.  11» 
interruption  of  all  communication  with  England  rendeivtf 
it  impossible  to  procure  his  book  fh>m  this  coudbj. 
and  Wadstroem  had  the  gratification  (to  him  it  wa»  i 
gratification,  for  he  admired  Bonaparte)  of  presentii^  to 
the  French  ruler  the  only  copy  in  France. 

Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  this  incident :  be  did 
of  a  pulmonary  consumption  in  Uie  spring  of  1799.  ffii 
only  publications  are  the  works  mentioned  above.  Froo 
them,  from  some  passages  in  his  evidence  before  the  s]av^ 
trade  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  a  nobct 
of  his  life,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  in  the  *  Annus]  Bio- 
(rraphy*  for  1799,  and  from  a  memoir  in  the  '  BioeraphK 
Universelle,'  by  Jacob,  this  sketch  has  been  compmid. 

WAEL,  or  WAAL,  CORNE'LIUS  DE,  a  cle\^pr  blttl^ 
painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  He  was  the  soo  ani 
pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a  good  figure-painter.  Corodiai 
went  with  his  brother  Lucas,  a  landscape-painter,  to  Geaoi. 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a  short  time  tbm. 
and  then  of  visiting  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Sane 
of  his  pieces  however  being  very  much  admired  in  Geow, 
he  was  induced  to  remain  there,  and  he  found  emploT* 
ment  for  sixteen  years.  He  painted  pictures  of  %-ario» 
descriptions,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  land-  and  set- 
fights,  in  which  he  always  introdaced  a  great  many  tm 
excellent  figures  of  a  small  size.  De  Wael  at  last  vititc) 
Rome,  but  found  the  climate  disaj^ree  with  him,  and  be  r^ 
turned  to  Genoa  after  a  vear.  He  was  induced  however 
to  try  a  second  visit ;  and  after  returning  a  second  time  t» 
Genoa  for  a  short  period,  he  went  a  third  time  to  Robw. 
where,  says  Soprani,  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  ia 
1662.  His  best  pieces,  says  Houbraken,  were  painted  fir 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  for  the  duke  of  Aarschot. 

Lucas  de  Wael  was  bom  likewise  at  Antwerp,  in  1591. 
After  he  had  received  some  instruction  from  his  Either,  hi 
studied  with  John  Breugel,  and  painted  many  pictures  ia 
his  style.  Lucas  lived  in  Italy  with  his  brother,  sad 
painted  in  Genoa  mai^  ezeeUent  landscapes  both  in  fttico 
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in  oil.     Lucas  relumed  to  Antwerp  about  1660; 
1  he  (lied,  Houbraken  has  not  mentioned.    Pilking- 
*  Dictionary'  (ed.  1829)  gives  1676  as  the  date  of  his 
d. 

^melius  de  Wael  etched  many  good  plates  after  his 
desig^ns. 

AFER,  a  small  roundpiece  of  dried  paste,  which  is 

to  fasten   letters.     The  piece  of  consecrated  cake 

h  is  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  extreme 

ion  is  also  called  a  wafer,  and  thin  cake  formed  into  a 

and  called  wafers,  is  si  ill  sold  by  pastr}-cooks.    In 

the  word  was  used  in  England  to  sisrnify  a  thin  cake 

before  wafers  for  sealing  letters  were  invented.    A 

ycook  was  called  a  wafirer : — 

'  A  wafirer  well  yc  wyt,  and  •crre  many  Innlcs.' 

Piert  Plowman. 

W  is  the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  a  thin  cake 
J  with  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  &c. ;   the  Dutch  call  such  a 

tca/el^  and  the  Danes  vaffeL  The  French  call  it 
>v,  and  this  word  is  incorrectly  given  in  some  French 
3naries  as  the  translation  of  the  English  word  wafer. 
French  name  for  a  wafer  is  pain  a  cacheter^  and  wafers 
pain^  a  cacheter,  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons  also  had  the 
J  tcaffeL  By  the  following  extract,  given  in  Peck's 
'ierata  Curiosa^  vol.  ii.,  p.  549,  it  appears  that  the 
cake  called  wafers  was  given  with  wine  at  funeral 
lainments:— *  1G71,  Jan.  2,  died  Mr.  Cornelius  Bee, 
seller  in  Little  Britain ;  buried  4  Jan.  at  St.  Bartholo- 
's,  without  sermon,  without  wine  or  wafers;  onely 
»  and  rosemary.' 

make  common  wafers,  a  liquid  paste  is  made  with 
and  cold  water,  very  smooth,  and  colouring-matter 
*n  mixed  with  it.    The  baking  is  done  with  an  iustru- 

similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  make  gaufres  and 
In,    It  consists  of  two  thin  plates  of  iron ;  the  upper 

closes  upon  the  lower,  which  is  made  with  a  ledjje, 
hus  forms  a  mould  for  the  paste.  Both  plates  having 
warmed,  and  greased  to  prevent  adhesion,  some  of  the 
i  paste  is  poured  into  the  lower  plate,  and  the  upper 

is  then  shut  down,  which  forces  out  any  superfluous 

and  forms  the  rest  into  a  thin  and  even  layer.  The 
iment,  which  is  held  by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  frying- 
is  placed  for  a  few  moments  over  a  fire,  and  the  sheet 
ked  paste  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  air,  wlien 
;omes  firm  and  brittle,  and  is  cut  with  a  suitable  in- 
tent into  wafers. 

ncy  wafers  are  maile  of  gelatine,  in  a  variety  of  forms ; 
large  coarse  wafers  arc  mixed  with  poison  to  destroy 
:  beetles. 

ictionnairc  Tcchnnlosique ;  and  other  Dfciionarics.) 
\GEL,  or  WAGEL  GULL,  the  name  by  which  the 
X  of  the  Cobh,  Iaii'us  man' tins,  is  designated. 
^GENSEIL,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned 
lan,  whose  reputation  however  was  much  greater  than 
!a]  merit.  lie  was  born  at  Niinibcrg,  in  1C33,  and 
ited  in  Sweden :  he  finished  his  academical  studies 
ostock  and  Greifswald.  Gifted  with  a  prodigious 
oiy,  he  made  himself  a  name  by  showing  what  he 
earned.     In  1657  he  accompanied  some  youTic:  Ger- 

noblemen  as  tutor,  on  a  tour  tIiroui:h  Western 
pe  ;  the  party  remained  six  yoai-s  abroad.  During 
stay  in  Italy  Wagenseil  was  chosen  member  of  the 
.eroies  of  Literature  and  Sciences  of  Pcodua  and  Turin, 
a  Turin  he  discovered,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
e  duke  of  Savoy,  the  celebrated  Table  of  Isis,  which 
brmerly  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  from 
e  library  it  disappeared  in  1630,  and  nobody  knew 
had  carried  it  oft'.  The  faculty  of  law  at  Orleans 
rred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  ;  and  Col- 
according  to  the  system  of  bribeiy  then  adopted  by 
?e  with  respect  to  German  philosophers  and  scholars 
putation,  gave  him  a  pension  of  IJHK)  livres,  in  order 
he  might  *  blow  the  trumpet  of  glorv  for  King  Louis 

in  Spain,*  whither  Wagenseil  and  his  ])upils  were 
f.  In  1667  Wagenseil  became  professor  of  histor}-  in 
nivcrsity  of  Altdorf ;  he  also  lectured  on  canon  law 
Oriental  languages:  he  knew  Hebrew  well.  In  1673 
professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden  was 
^d  to  him.  but  he  declined  it.  In  1676  he  was  ap- 
:ed  chivf  tutor  of  tlie  voung  counts  palatine.  He  died  j 
t>5.  His  daughter  Ilclena  Sibylla,  married  to  pro-  | 
r  MolleiTi,  was  renowned  for  her  learning,  and  was 
en  member  of  the  Academy  of  Padua.    Wagenseil ' 


Sublished  a  ^at  number  of  works  and  treatises  on  veiy 
iiferent  subjects.  The  principal  are :— 1,  *  Sota :  hoc  es^ 
Liber  Mischnicus  de  Uxore  Adulterii  suspecta,*  Altdor^ 
1674,  4to. ;  a  large  volume,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  and 
a  I^tin  translation  of  the  Mishna  and  Ghemara :  the  au- 
thor's notes  are  much  esteemed  by  Hebrew  scholars. 
2,  '  Tela  Ignea  Satanae  :  hoc  est,  Arcani  et  Horribiles  Ju- 
daeorum  ad  versus  Christum  Deum  et  Christianam  Religi- 
onem  'Avlc^oroi,*  Altdorf,  1681,  2  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  principal  works  written  by  Jews  against  the 
Christian  faith,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Wagenseil,  who 
refutes  the  Jews  in  his  notes.  3,  *  De  Re  Monetali  Veterum 
Romanonim  Dissertatio/  Altdorf,  I69L  12mo.  4,  *De 
CenaTrimalcionisnuper  sub  Petronii  Nomine  vulfpita  Dis- 
sertationes  H.  Valesii  et  J.  C.  Wagenseilii,'  Pans,  1666, 
8vo.  5,  *  Exercitationes  Varii  Argumenti,'  1719,  4to.,  pub- 
lished after  the  author  s  death  by  Roth-Scholtzius,  who  has 
added  a  biosrrnphy  of  Wagenseil.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  Wasrenseil  are  in  the  Library  of  tne  British 
Museum.  A  *  Vita  J.  C.  Wagenseilii,'  with  a  catalogue  of 
his  works  and  an  analytical  examination  of  them,  was  pub- 
lished at  Niimberg,  1710,  4to. 

(Jiicher,  Allgemfiines  Gelehrten  Lexicon,) 

WAGER.  In  a  wager  or  bet,  two  parties  stake  money 
against  each  other  on  the  happening  or  failure  of  a  certain 
event :  A  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  B  if  the  event  happen 
one  way ;  and  n  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  A  if  the  event 
happen  the  other  way.  Thus,  if  John  bet  Thomas  three 
to  one  (in  pounds)  that  he  will  win  the  game,  and  it  turn 
out  thai  he  does  win  the  game,  he  (John)  is  to  receive  one 
pound  from  Thomas;  but  if  John  should  not  win  the 
game,  Thomas  is  to  receive  three  pounds  from  John. 

The  principle  of  a  wager  exists  in  a  great  multitude  of 
transactions  which  do  not  bear  the  name  :  in  fact,  every 
commercial  aftair  in  which  money  is  risked  upon  a  possi- 
bility of  receiving  more  than  legal  interest  in  consideration 
of  that  risk,  is  a  wager.  Thus,  if  John  lend  Thomas  100/. 
to  euErage  in  an  adventure,  knowing  that  he  can  receive 
nothing  if  it  fail,  and  in  consideration  of  150/.  if  it  succeed, 
it  is  a  wager  of  the  following  kind.  If  the  money  be  out 
a  year,  and  John  could  safely  make  five  per  cent,  of  it,  he 
ri>ks  105/.  in  case  of  loss,  and  is  to  receive  45/.  in  that  of 
gain  ;  so  that  in  fact  it  is  as  if  John  bet  Thomas  105  to  45, 
that  the  speculation  would  succeed.  For  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  John  lends  Thomas  100/.  for  a  year  at  five 
per  cent.,  on  good  security,  and  makes  the  above  wager 
besides,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  position 
originally  described. 

A  fire  insurance  is  a  simple  wager  between  the  office 
and  the  party ;  and  a  life  assurance  is  a  collection  of 
wagers.  There  is  something  of  the  principle  of  a  wager 
in  everv  transaction  in  which  the  results  of  a  future  event 
are  to  bring  gain  or  loss.  And  in  ever}'  game  of  chance, 
we  have  a  wairer  or  a  collection  of  wagers,  whenever 
money  is  staked. 

]SIuch  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  morality  of 
wagers,  in  which  the  woixl  is  undcTstootl  in  its  common 
acceptation,  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  stake  o^ 
money,  made  in  a  manner  which  has  no  reference  (o  com- 
mercial advantage,  and  no  tendency  to  promote  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  community.  It  is  however  excced- 
injrly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  wager, 
which  is  nothing  else,  and  the  commercial  wager.  The  loan 
of  John  to  Thomas,  above  described,  may  be  a  useful 
transaction  :  it  may  give  the  country  a  new  mine  or  a  new 
market.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pure  wager,  or  a 
case  which  is  generally  so  considered,  may  not  be  also 
useful.  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  in  considering  this 
matter,  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  transaction  itself  should 
be  always  carefully  separated  from  the  tendency  of  the 
collateral  circumstances  connected  with  it.  One  or  two 
instances  will  explain  our  meaning. 

A  horse-racer  and  a  stock-jobber  are  two  of  the  charac- 
ters which  arc  set  down  in  public  opinion  as  mere  gam- 
blers, and  so  are  a  billiard-player  and  a  hazanl-playcr.  All 
four  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  cla?s.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  occupations  of  aH  but  the  second  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  much  that  is  ubjectionablv,  and  wliich, 
though  not  necessjnily  attat-hcd  to  their  mode  of  life,  are 
so  iVe«jucnt)y  lonscqucnt  upon  it,  that  the  strencrth  of  the 
tendency  is  sufficieul  to  justify  the  warning  which  writers 
upon  murals  give  against  the  j)ursuit  of  gambling.  And 
ainon;;  all  the  four  descriptions  of  diaractcrs  are  to  be 
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found  tlic  All!  proportion  of  those  whose  society -is  not 
coveted  by  a  very  respectable  minority  of  the  nation.  But 
though  many  a  man  bom  to  better  things  has  been  ruined 
by  each  of  the  four  pursuits,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them.  We  doubt  whether 
bilUards  or  hazard  ever  were  the  cause  of  any  benefit  to 
society ;  tlie  wager  which  ends  in  a  wager  seems  to  be  the 
proper  description  of  both.  But  horse-racing  has  at  least 
improved  the  breed  of  horses ;  and,  as  business  is  now  trans- 
acted, it  is  due  to  the  stock-jobber  that  funded  property 
can  be  turned  into  money,  or  vice  verscij  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  money  which 
clian^es  hands  on  the  course  might  not  be  much  more 
effectively  employed  in  the  improvement  of  horses,  or  that 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  effect  modes  of  rapidly  realiz- 
ing or  investing  without  the  concomitant  of  gambling.  All 
we  wish  to  illustrate  is,  the  fact,  that  innumerable  classes 
of  wagers  are  mixed  up  with  the  transactions  of  society, 
from  those  which  are  essential  to  its  existence,  through 
those  which  are  of  mixed  harm  and  good,  up  to  those 
wliicli  are  but  dubious  in  their  very  best  cases. 

A  wager  is  fairly  laid  when  the  odds  are  proportional  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  event  happening  or  failing.  Thus 
if  it  be  four  to  one  against  the  happening  of  an  event,  the 
better  who  bets  that  it  will  not  happen  diould  offer  four 
to  one.  In  the  long  run  such  an  event  will  fail  four  times 
where  it  happens  once,  and  the  better  will  receive  a  pound 
lour  times  for  every  occasion  on  which  he  pays  four  pounds 
once.  But  suppose  a  person  should  continually  offer  only 
•  hree  to  one  upon  a  contingency  on  which  it  is  four  to  one 
lie  wins.  In  the  long  run  he  will,  upon  every  five  bets, 
roceive  one  pound  four  times,  and  pay  three  pounds  once ; 
lie  will  therefore  win  one  pound  on  every  five  bets.  Alge- 
l)raically  thus : — let  the  odds  for  his  winning  be  a  to  6,  while 
iliese  which  he  offers  are  m  to  n;  in  a+o  trials,  one  set 
with  another,  he  will  win  n  pounds  a  times,  or  £naf  while 
he  will  lose  m  pounds  b  times,  or  £mb.  If  tia  equals  mb, 
.lie  wager  is  fair  on  both  sides ;  if  na  be  greater  than  tnb, 
if  is  unduly  favourable  to  the  better ;  if  na  be  less  than  mb, 
it  is  unduly  against  him. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
whether  a  wacrer  is  fair,  and  also  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted. With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
clear,  that  if  both  parties  understood  the  wager  in  one 
)>ense,  that  one  sense  is  the  fair  interpretation  :  but  that  if 
either  of  the  parties  understood  the  wager  in  one  certain 
sense,  and  the  other  party  knew  that  he  understood  it  in 
that  sense,  no  subsequent  attempt  at  a  different  interpre- 
tation should  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  that  other  party. 
We  are  told  that  this  rule  is  widely  departed  from ;  and 
that  under  cover  of  adherence  to  literal  signification  of 
words,  interpretations  are  permitted  which  offer  induce- 
ments to  what  wc  must  call  attempts  at  fraud.  Thus,  it  is 
said,  that  when  the  better  undertook  to  run  across  a  bridge 
in  an  incredibly  small  time,  and  had  his  bet  accepted,  he 
was  permitted  to  win  by  running  from  one  parapet  to  the 
other,  which  was  held  to  be  crossing  the  bridge,  in  the 
same  manner  as  going  from  one  footpath  to  the  other,  is 
held  to  be  crossing  a  street.  Here  it  is  clear,  that  the  party 
accepting  the  bet  understood  that  the  other  was  to  cross 
the  water  upon  the  bridge,  which  is  the  tme  meaning  of 
going  across  a  bridge  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
better  knew  he  was  taken  in  that  sense.  An  adherence  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  wager  is,  of  course,  neccssan-  in 
all  cases  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  there  is  r.o  language  in 
which  the  literal  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  always  made 
up  of  those  of  the  words  put  together. 

A  wager  is  not  fair  unless  the  point  in  doubt  is  clearly 
the  same  to  both  parties,  and  there  is  no  concealed  know- 
ledge ill  the  possession  of  either.  The  latter  is  included 
in  the  former,  as  an  instance  will  show.  John  bets 
Thomas  that  the  ship  Hope  is  arrivwi  in  dock  from  Ja- 
maica before  the  time  at  which  the  bet  is  laid ;  his  manner 
implies  that  he  has  formed  the  conclusion  from  his  know- 
lecfoe  of  the  time  at  which  the  Hope  was  to  sail,  of  the 
properties  of  the  vessel,  of  the  prevailing  weather,  &c. :  if 
his  manner  tell  truth,  the  wager  is  fair.  Or  liis  manner  im- 
plies that  he  may  be  m  possession  of  particular  informa- 
tion, that  he  may  have  seen  the  captain,  &c. ;  it  says, 
*  Mind,  I  do  not  tell  you  what  my  reasons  are,  all  I  tell 
you  is  the  fact :'  still  the  wager  is  fair.  If  Thomas  dispute, 
he  knows  in  either  case  what  he  disputes,  be  it  the  question 
of  the  HQj>e's  rate  of  siiiKng,  or  the  goodness  of  John's 


inference  from  his  Darticulaf  knowlec^e.    But  ii  J«4 
actually  knowing   of  tjie    Hope*s    ainyal»  should  kn 
Tliomas  into  a  wager  on  the  iirobabilitiix  of  ^.^f 
having  arrived,  when  he  knows  that  it  actually  has  aihvii 
the  wager  is  unfair.    In  dl  matters  of  skill,  indesi  ttc 
mere  offer  of  the  wager  is  an  assertion  of  iJulUudtk 
acceptance  of  the  wager  is  the  denial  of  tliis  uscrtioe:    i 
this  IS  understood,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  ik 
party  who  offers  the  wager  to  make  any  declanlioB  •: 
skill,  other  than  is  implied  in  the  wager  itself. 

There  is  one  case,  and  that  a  common  one,  in  wiadi  tk 
immorality  of  the  wager  is  not  eaajr  to  expose,  thon^  t 
is,  we  think,  sufficiently  certain :  it  is  where  a  peaoit  bf 
offering  different  wafers  to  different  people,  secuns  im- 
self  a  certainty  of  gain,  let  the  event  happen  wliich  «ij  | 
it  will.  Thus,  one  of  three  things  must  happen.  A,  B.C:  I 
a  person  bets  4  to  4  af^inst  A,  5  to  4  against  B,€ts4  | 
against  C,  with  three  different  persona :  he  must  wis  & 
for  two  of  his  opponents  must  lose :  he  cannot  pay  mm 
than  6,  for  one  only  can  win ;  he  is  therefore,  on  the  mai 
unfavourable  supposition,  a  gainer  of  2.  As  againit  ttA 
of  his  opponents  the  wager  may  be  fair :  these  may  not  k 
known  to  each  other,  and  each  one  may  consider  that  ht 
has  the  best  of  the  wager.  Whom  then  does  he  ii^' 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  lay  snjta 
which  he  can  get  taken,  provided  the  event  betted  oa  bi 
perfectly  understood,  he  can  then  injure  no  one,  and  ii 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  proceeding.  But  if  it  k 
not  adlowed  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  lay  any  odds,  exof 
those  which,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledgrc  and  belief  n- 
present  the  state  of  the  chances,  he  must  then  offer  i  bd 
which  he  l>elieves  to  be  unfair,  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  persons.  By  betting  4  to  4  against  A,  he  d^ 
clares  his  belief  that  the  chance  of  A*s  urival  is  4:  mat.- 
larly  by  betting  5  to  4  against  B,  he  declares  hit  bebe 
that  the  chance  of  B  s  arrival  is  |.  Consequently  he  m 
plies  a  declaration  tliat  his  belief  of  the  chance  <tf  C: 
arrival  is — 

1 -.  or  — . 
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Consequently  he  ought  to  lay  17  to  1  asrainst  the  amn! 
of  C,  whereas  he  lays  3  to  1  or  6  to  4.  He  is  then  ttlUu 
contradictory  stories  to  different  people,  and  is  saved  the 
conviction  only  by  the  fact  of  each  party  not  knowiL: 
what  he  has  stated  to  others.  If  there  were  a  prtiiH' 
mode  of  lighting  in  which  the  weapon  of  each  oppoct:' 
should  be  armour  against  those  of  the  rest,  we  imagiso  r 
would  not  be  considered  either  brave  or  honest  that  a  mu 
should  provoke  the  combat  with  several  enemies,  in  aKQ 
a  manner  that  he  should  be  sure  to  kill,  and  sure  not  k 
be  killed  :  and  we  suppose  that  if  wagering  be  peirsiUcd 
at  all  anionir  men  of  honour,  it  is  under  the  idea  that  hr 
who  makes  another  risk  his  money  also  risks  his  own. 

This  possibility  of  securing  certain  gain  by  beni3; 
against  belief  (for  against  belief  it  must  be)  seems  to  ib  ti 
be  enough,  were  there  no  other  reason,  to  show  thai  i 
wager  is  not  right,  unless  the  odds  really  represent  tk 
opinion  of  the  better :  for  to  maintain  that  such  a  vscn 
is  a  fair  one,  is  also  to  maintain  that  it  is  fair  to  mLe 
others  meet  risk  without  sharing  it. 

WAGER  (Law),  a  bet ;  something  staked  by  each  of  tro 
parties  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  concerning  a  fubin- 
or  an  unknown  event.  The  party  whose  opinion  proin 
correct  receives  what  has  been  staked  by  both.  UsetA 
generally  are  not  illegal,  and  the  amount  won  may  tt 
recovered  in  a  court  of  law.  Indeed  where  a  iViiirni^l 
issue  is  directed  b}'  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  is.  vben 
that  court  sends  a  question  of  fact  to  bo  decided  io  a 
court  of  common  law,  the  practice  has  been  tliat  the 
pleadings  between  the  paKies  should  state  that  a  wsrc? 
had  been  laid  l>etween  them  as  to  the  matter  of  uct 
in  question ;  and  the  court  of  common  law  trie^  the 
question  so  raised.  The  legrality,  under  certain  rc*tric;ic». 
of  wagers  seems  to  have  been  recognised  from  a  xery  ea;S 
period,  and  the  same  doctrines  respecting  them  prevailtJ 
also  in  the  civil  law.  The  character  of  those  restrict icv 
was  inquired  into  and  explained  at  some  length  bv  Lori 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Da  C\)sta  r.  Jones.  (C'owpl  T^ 
That  was  a  case  which  not  only  excited  great  intercut  in 
this  countr}',  but  also  *made  a  great  noise  all  over  Kurop^.* 
being  a  wager  laid  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tli«  «s 
of  the  Chevalier  d'E'on.  His  lordship  there  seenft  to  hsn 
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[te^i  that  vvagent  had  ever  been  treated  in  courts  of 
a  legal  contracts,  but  still  laid  it  dov^n  distinctly  that 
jfFerent  wagers  upon  indifferent  matters,  without 
At  to  either  of  the  pailies,  are  certainly  allowed  by 
.w  of  this  country,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
ined  by  particular  acts  of  parliament.'  He  further 
;  however,  that  no  wa^rs  were  legal  which  operated 
incitement  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  morsJity, 
re  contra  bonos  mores,  or  affected  the  feelinscs  or  the 
:8ta  of  a  third  party,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  society : 
ese  may  be  added,  or  such  as  are  against  public 
r,  or  involve  exposures  prejudicial  to  the  realm.  Tlie 
held  in  that  case  that  the  wager  was  illegal.  Tlie 
!  subject  was  again  very  fully  discussed  in  Good  v, 
t,  3  T.  R.,  69,  3.  Judges  moreover,  though  they 
not  the  power  absolutely  to  refuse  the  trial  of  a  cause 
idine  on  a  wager,  have  in  some  instances  postponed 
>eciaJly  where  the  wager  was  upon  a  trivial  or  ridi- 
s  matter.  In  addition  to  these  restrictions  arisiu)^  on 
al  grounds-  of  law,  certain  wagers  have  been  abso- 
prohibitcd.  By  the  7  Ann.  c.  16,  all  wagers  con- 
ig  the  existing  war  with  France  were  declared  void, 
e  9  Ann.  c.  14,  all  securities,  &c.  for  wagers  on 
ling  transactions  are  declared  void ;  and  wagei's  for 
than  10/.  on  games  of  chuncc,  &c.  are  made  illegal, 
tibject  the  winnei-s  to  certain  ]^>enalties.  This  last 
lion  has  been  held  to  apply  to  hoi-sc-races.  Formerly, 
the  Stat.  13  Geo.  II.,  c.  lii.  which  prohibited  horse- 
for  a  less  amount  than  50/.  was  in  force,  all  wagers 
5  subject  of  such  hoi sc -races  were  illegal ;  but  that 
e  has  been  repealed  by  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  5.  Moreover 
er  of  more  than  10/.,  made  al'ler  a  race  has  concluded, 
kvliich  horse  has  actually  won,  has  been  held  not  to 
^gal,  being  a  wager  not  on  the  race  itself,  but  on  the 
icy  of  knowledge  of  the  parties  coneerning  it.  ( Pugh 
ikins ;  1  A.  &;  £.,  N.  S.,  G3.)  Where  the  amount 
illegal  wager  has  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a 
holder,  it  may  be  recovered  baek  from  him  by  the 
depositing  it,  provided  the  stake-holder  has  notice  of 
aim  before  he  pays  it  over.  If  however  he  has  paid 
r  without  notice  of  claim  or  dispute,  he  is  no  longer 
isible  for  it ;  and  if  in  such  ejise  the  payment  hjis 
iiade  with  tlie  consent  of  the  loser,  he  cannot  al'ttr- 
recover  the  money  from  the  winner, 
his  term  (Trinity.  lS4.Tj  a  ease  came  on  for  the  con- 
lion  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  upon  denmrrer  n-. 
wager  made  by  the  defendant,  an  articled  clerk 
attorney,  and  about  io  undeii^o  the  iibual  exanii- 
i  previous  to  admission  as  an  attorney,  that  he  would 
.ss  his  examination.  The  waiter  was  for  eififht  bottles 
e,  and  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  defendant  had 
i  his  examination,  &c. 

judgment  of  the  court  was  dehvered  by  Lord  Den- 
1  these  words  : — 

is  a  pity  our  time  should  be  occupied  with  such 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bet  is  a  bad  bet,  because 
fendant  had  the  event,  in  his  own  command  (by  not 
through  his  examination),  as  10  to  1  not  to  go  to  St. 
would  be  bad.  It  is  absurd.' 
lGER  of  BATll.E.  [Appeal  ;  Tkiai..] 
lGEII  of  LAW  was  a  mode  of  trial  where  the 
lant  was  permitted,  as  it  was  said,  *  to  make  his  law,' 
ras,  *■  to  take  an  oath  (for  example)  that  he  oweth 
e  debt  demanded  of  him  upon  a  simple  contract,  nor 
enny  thereof ;'  *  but  he  ought  to  bring  with  him 
I  persons  of  his  neighbours  that  will  avow  upon  their 
hat  in  their  conseiences  he  boith  truth ;  so  that  he 
If  must  be  sworn  de  tidelitale,  and  the  eleven  de  Cre- 
te.' This  form  of  trial  was  not  allowed  save  when 
bt  arose  by  word  only,  and  might  have  been  satisiied 
ret  without  witnesses  :  it  was  not  permitted  a.s  to  any 
arising  on  specialty,  or  where  a  contempt,  trespass, 
,  or  injury  was  supposed  in  the  defendant;  but  only 
le  cases,  in  debt,  detinue,  or  account ;  and  also  in  a 
ction  where  the  tenant  alleged  tiiat  he  was  not  legally 
oned.  Neither  was  it  permitted  to  an  infant,  nor  to 
on  outlawed  or  infamous,  nor  in  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  benefit  of  the  king,  nor  to  executors  or  ailmi- 
:ora  in  matters  relating  to  the  debts  of  their  ti'stator. 
e  admitted  however,  it  was  conclusive,  and  baned 
arty  for  ever.  This  mode  of  trial  seems  to  have 
d  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  nations. 
i  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  *  If  a  man  deliver 


unto  Iiib  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  an} 
beast  to  keep,  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no 
man  seeing  it ;  then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between 
them  both  that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neigh 
hour's  goods,  and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  he  shall  not  make  it  good.'  {Exod,^  xx.  ID.)  The 
practice  of  tiyinj^  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
prevailed  in  the  civil  law,  where  either  of  the  parties  might 
refer  the  matter  to  the  oath  of  his  adversary ;  and  if  he  did 
not  accept  it,  or  justify  his  refusal  of  it,  the  judge  decided 
against  him.  The  whole  proceeding  is  prescribed  at  lencrtli 
in  Cod,  Ju8titi,j  4,  1,  12.  The  clei^gy  also  in  the  earlier 
ages  were  genei-ally  admitted  to  this  mode  of  defence.  In 
this  country  it  early  gave  dissatisfaction.  Men's  con- 
sciences, as  I^i-d  CoKe  says, '  grew  so  large,'  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  that  no  man  would  forswear  himself  ceased 
to  be  much  relied  on.  Other  forms  of  actions  were 
brought,  such  as  assumpsit  and  trover,  in  which  the  wager 
of  law  could  not  be  hacl ;  and  eventually,  by  3  &  4  W.  I V .. 
c.  42,  s.  83,  the  wliole  proceeding  was  abolished.  (1  I/tsf.. 
294  b,  295  a;  3  Bl.,  Co??i.,  341.)     [Tkial.] 

WAGER-POLICY  is  a  name  piven  to  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance made  by  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  event  about 
which  they  insure.  Such  insurances,  formerly  common, 
were  found  to  be  *  productive  of  many  pernicious  practices,' 
and  therefore  the  statute  19  G.  II.,  c.  37,  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  no  assurances  should  be  made 
on  any  ship  belonging  to  his  Majesty  or  any  of  his  subjects 
or  on  any  goods,  &c.  laden  on  boanl,  '  interest  or  no 
interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  tht. 
policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without  benefit 
of  salvage  to  the  assurer ;  and  that  every  such  assurance 
shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses.'     [In- 

SVRANCK.] 

WAGER,  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMIRAL,  was  born  in 
1666.  He  was  ap|)ointed  captain  of  a  fireship  in  lOOJ, 
and  was  promoted  in  1697  to  the  command  of  a  Mp 
of  war.  Having  been  sent  out  in  1707  to  the  Wt'>l 
Indies  as  commodore,  in  May,  1708,  with  only  foiir 
ships  of  war,  lie  attacked  seventeen  Spanish  galleon. , 
which  were  sailing  close  along  shore  from  Carthagena  t.' 
Porto  Bello  in  South  America.  Tlie  battle  began  at  suii^ 
set.  Soon  after  dark  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  blew  up. 
and  the  cargo,  which  was  very  valuable,  was  entirely  los!. 
About  two  in  the  morning  the  rear-admiral  struck  hi.> 
colours.  The  \  ice-admiral  escaped  in  a  shattered  con di 
lion,  and  some  of  the  other  galleons  were  saved  by  runniiiiv 
them  beliind  a  dangerous  shoal  off  Carthagena.  Moiv 
property  was  lost  than  taken,  yet  Commodore  Wairrf. 
share  of  the  prize-money  was  said  to  have  amounted  t-. 
100,000/.  For  his  conduct  in  this  action  he  was  knightt  :i 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  leai- 
admiral. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  afterwards  commanded  a  fleet  in  tlu 
Mediterranean  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when  h* 
was  made  vice-admiral,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  c 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1726  he  was  sent  willi  :i 
squadron  to  the  Baltic, to  keep  the  Russians  in  elieik  i\\..\ 
to  support  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  completely  el'ievK-.l 
the  objects  for  which  he  was  sent  out.  In  1731,  lun  imr 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  he  escorted  Don 
Carlos,  the  infant  of  Spain,  to  Leghorn,  and  was  soon  alter- 
wards  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Loitl  Sundon  hacl  been  the  n- 
presentatives  of  the  city  of  Westminster  in  the  pailianuni 
whieh  terminated  in  1741,  and  it  was  expected  that  thei 
would  have  been  triumphantly  re-elected ;  but  Admiral 
Vernon  ami  Mr.  Edwin  were  pronosed  by  the  opposition, 
and  in  the  meantime  Admiral  Wager  was  summoned  by 
the  king  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  Tlie  contest  was  se- 
vere, and  the  tumult  so  great  on  the  day  of  election,  tliai 
Lord  Sundoii  imprudent  I)'  got  the  magistrates  to  sanction 
the  calling  out  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  while  the  mili- 
tary sutTounded  the  hustings,  the  high-bail  iff  returned  Lord 
Sundon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  as  duly  elected.  The  re- 
turn was  opposed  in  the  new  parliament,  the  new  nifm- 
berswere  unseated,  the  magistrates  were  summoned  betore 
tlie  House  to  be  reprimanded,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  an  election  of  meni' 
birs  of  ]^urliainent  is  a  inanifeat  violation  of  the  fu'edoni 
of  election,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  couati- 
tution. 

In  1742,  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Robeit  Widpole's  ministry. 
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SiT  Charles  Wtg^  resigned  his  office  of  Fint  Lord  of  the 
Ailmiraltj,  nhich  he  hid  held  about  nine  years.  He  died 
ml  his  house  at  Chelsea,  June  4,  1743,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Sir  Charles  \Vager  had  some  reputation  for  mathematical 
and  {^ysicai  knowledge,  and  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  ship-buil(ung.  In  pri\ate  life  he  was  much 
esteemed;  his  political  influence  was  considerable,  and 
he  died  with  a  cnaracter  more  unblemished  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  public  men. 

(Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  TFalpoie;  Pictorial  His- 
tory  of  England ;  Chamock*s  Biographia  NavaliM.) 

WAGES  are  the  price  paid  for  labour.  The  labour  of 
man,  bein^  an  object  of  purchase  and  sale,  has,  like  other 
commodities,  a  natural  or  cost  price,  and  a  market  price. 
Its  natural  price  is  that  whicn  suffices  to  maintain  the 
labourer  ana  his  family,  and  to  perpetuate  the  race  of 
labourers.  The  rate  of  wa^  cannot  be  permanently  be- 
low this  natural  price,  for  if  in  any  country  labourers  could 
not  be  maintained,  they  must  cease  to  exist ;  they  must  l>e 
exteniklnated  by  famine,  or  l>e  removed  to  some  otlier 
country.  If  the  price  paid  were  only  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  labourer  himself,  without  any  family,  he  would  be 
unable  to  marry,  or  his  children  would  die  of  want.  By 
these  distressing  causes  the  supply  of  labour  would  be 
reduced  until  the  competition  of  employers  had  raised  the 
price  of  labour  to  its  natural  level.  But  although  the  na- 
tural price  would  thus  appear  to  be  that  which  only  wards 
off  8tar\-ation,  there  is,  happily  for  mankind,  a  principle 
which  tends  to  raise  it  to  a  much  higher  standard.  Every 
man  desires  to  improve  his  condition,  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  than  have  fallen  to  his  lot, 
and  to  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of  others.  If  he  has 
accomplished  this,  he  acquires  habits  of  living  which  it  is 
painful  for  him  to  forego.  He  endeavours  to  bring  up  his 
children  with  the  same  views  and  habits  as  his  own,  and 
feels  it  a  degradation  if  they  fall  below  the  standard  which 
he  has  himself  attained.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
this  tendency  to  social  improvement  is  to  cause  prudence 
and  forethought  in  marrying,  and  undertakincc  the  support 
and  settlement  of  a  family.  If  a  labourer  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  to  decent  clothing, 
and  to  a  comfortable  home,  he  would  be  restrained  from 
marriage  by  a  fear  of  losinjB^  these  comforts  himself,  and  of 
bringing  want  upon  his  wife  and  family.  He  would  thus 
be  induced  to  defer  the  responsibilities  of  maniage  until 
ne  should  be  better  able  to  bear  them.  This  is  a  sound 
and  wholesome  principle  as  regards  an  individual,  and  is 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his  family.  It  is 
not  less  advantageous  to  society  at  large,  and  to  the  class 
of  labourers  in  particular.  The  sufferings  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  poverty  are  avoided,  and  the  population  being  re- 
strained within  reasonable  limits,  the  supply  of  labour  does 
not  exceed  the  demand.  A  labourer  cannot  have  too 
many  wants.  He  should  desire  good  food,  good  clothing, 
a  cleanly  and  comfortable  home,  and  education  for  his 
children.  If  the  standard  of  wants  could  be  universally 
raised,  the  natural  price  of  labour  would  rise  in  propor- 
tion ;  for  if  each  labourer  were  determined  not  to  render 
h'imself  unable  to  ratify  these  wants,  all  could  command 
the  wages  that  would  supply  them.  The  degree  in  which 
this  principle  operates  determines  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Where  it  has  no 
influence,  as  in  Ireland  and  many  parts  of  Asia,  the  wages 
are  only  sufficient  to  support  life  upon  the  commonest 
food,  and  to  provide  the  most  squalid  clothing  and  habita- 
tions. In  more  civilized  countnes,  the  wants  and  prudence 
of  the  middle  classes  extend  lower  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  the  labourers  want  more  and  enjoy  more  of  the  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life.  Happy  indeed  is  that  country 
in  which  the  natural  price  of  labour  is  the  highest !  In 
investigating  the  principles  of  population  in  reference  to 
wap:es  and  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  Mr. 
Malthus  did  no  more  than  apply  the  common  and  recog- 
nised maxims  of  individual  prudence  to  the  social  state  of 
the  poor.  He  laid  down  rules  for  their  guidance,  which 
every  richer  man  would  require  to  be  observed  by  his 
children ;  and  yet  he  has  been  ignorantly  and  vulgarly 
defamed  b)r  many  of  that  class  who  have  only  acquired 
and  maintained  their  present  station  by  acting  upon  the 
very  principles  which  he  neither  suggested  nor  discovered, 
but  tne  consequences  of  which  he  nas  only  more  scienti- 
fically explained.  • 


The  general  market-rate  of  wmsca  depends  mai  ^ 
ratio  which  the  captal  applied  to  the  employiaetf 
of  labour  betn  to  the  nomber  of  Uboiueis.  If  tlat 
ratio  be  great,  the  competitioii  of  camtalbita  nmit  rue 
waees ;  if  small,  the  competitkm  oi  labourers  amoapc 
each  other,  for  employment,  most  reduce  them.  Wko- 
ever  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  procecdinjc  me 
rapidly  than  the  increase  of  pomilnticHi,  wages  wfll  be  qb 
the  increase,  and  the  condition  of  the  woildng  elsaei  vffl 
be  continnaUy  improving ;  until  some  check  hv  bea 
given  to  the  increase  of  camtal,  or  until  the  growth  of  pe> 
pulation  (which  is  naturally  encouraged  by  faigfa  wtfa} 
has  altered  the  relatiye  proportion  of  capital  to  labcMei^ 
and  reduced  the  market-rate  of  wa(^  to  the  natoxil  ok. 
While  the  general  rate  of  wages  u  regulated  hf  thw 
causes,  there  are  various  circumstances  which,  by  ncR» 
in^  or  decreasing  competition  for  employment,  tend  to 
raise  or  depress  the  wafes  paid  to  persons  ennged  ii 
particular  occupations.  Some  of  the  iniacipal  of  uiewm 

1.  The  agreeableness  ordisagreeableness  of  the  emplcgr- 
ments. 

2.  The  easiness  or  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  snd  n* 
pense  of  learning  them. 

3.  Their  constancy  or  inconstancy. 

4.  The  small  or  great  trust  that  must  be  reposed  inthw 
who  carry  them  on. 

5.  The  probabiHty  or  improbability  of  succeeding  it 
them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  these  circumstances  ilstd 
as  the  direct  and  immediate  causes  of  high  or  low  viga 
in  particular  employments ;  as  if  in  some  cases  employai 
voluntarily  gave  high  wages,  or  the  labourer  couldcoa- 
mand  them  merelv  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  co- 
ployment.  But  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  vfl 
influence  wages  in  particular  emplcn'ments,  as  itdoeithi 
price  of  labour  generally,  and  of  other  commodities;  tai 
the  circumstances  stated  above  will  obviously  tend  to  ii- 
crease  or  diminish  the  number  of  competitors  for  partia- 
lar  employments.  More  will  naturally  seek  an  ameihii 
trade,  easily  learned,  than  one  of  a  disagreeable  cfaaitelv 
and  difficult  to  learn.  All  descriptions  of  skilled  labov 
bear  a  higher  price  than  unskilled  labour.  The  expesM 
of  acquinng  the  knowledge  of  any  art  or  trade  wocuaaiC 
be  acquired  at  all,  unless  the  person  who  had  incvuicd  t 
were  better  remunerated  than  others  who  have  nothbft^ 
offer  except  their  natural  strength  and  intelligence,  wiiidi 
is  common  to  all  men :  but  many  cannot  incur  the  expeae 
of  learning  a  trade  if  they  would ;  others  are  too  indoleflt, 
too  careless,  or  too  awkward ;  and  thus  the  class  of  skiDsi 
workmen  are  not  open  to  the  same  unlimited  competitioi 
as  other  classes  of  labourers,  and  are  in  a  condition  ti 
command  higher  wages.  Wherever  uncommon  ibQ. 
talent,  or  other  advantages  are  required,  the  number  rf 
persons  actually  practising  and  living  by  an  employvest 
must  be  comparatively  limited.  Most  persons  aie  detemi 
from  attempting  to  learn  it  by  the  tear  of  failure,  t^ 
many  who  attempt  it  do  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  liH- 
lihood  by  it.  The  few  who  are  really  successml  can  tbM 
command  an  extraordinary  reward  for  the  exercise  of  thdr 
peculiar  talents  or  acquirements.  The  world  will  enjor 
the  advantage  of  them  at  any  price,  not  being  «»*»«»*^ 
with  any  less  degree  of  excellence.  Even  if  an  unoml 
influx  of  skilled  labourers  into  any  employment  shodd 
lower  the  rate  of  wages,  tliis  lower  rate  is  not  likely  tone- 
tinue  very  long,  as  the  superfluous  number  would  seek 
other  employments  which  offered  a  hieher  reward.  Tbis 
result  is  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  the  ordinarily  hieh 
price  of  skilled  labour  causes  a  much  more  expensVe 
mode  of  living,  and  thus  raises  the  natural  rate  of  w^« 
of  skilled  labourers ;  or,  in  other  words,  induces  them  to 
regard  as  necessaries  a  variety  of  comforts  which  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  common  workmen. 

Wages  are  usually  calculated  in  money,  and  are  called 
high  or  low  according  to  the  money  price  actually  paid ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  ooviously  affected  br 
the  price  of  commodities  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of  ha 
wages.  If  the  necessaries  of  life  be  cheap,  low  money 
wa?es  will  maintain  him  in  comfort ;  if  they  become  dearer, 
higher  wages  will  not  improve  his  condition,  but  will  leave 
him  as  he  was.  Hence  it  becomes  a  most  important  ob- 
ject to  inquire  whether  the  price  of  provisions  affects  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  disputes  which  nave  arisen  upon  tbii 
question  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  attemnts  to 
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>ply  a  Tinivereal  law  to  counliies  and  employments  under 
tally  different  circumstances.     Some  contend  that  rs 
iges  arc  regelated  by  supply  and  demand,  the  price  of 
ovisions  cannot  affect  them ;  while  others  maintain  that 
c  average  prices  of  labour  and  of  food  must  always,  for 
iR  periods  of  years,  conform  one  with  the  other. '  It  is 
ident,  at  the  outset,  that  the  former  are  speaking  of  the 
Erfcet  rate  of  wages,  and  the  latter  of  the  natural  rate ; 
d  if  this  distinction  be  borne  in  mind,  the  two  proposi- 
ms  may  easily  be  reconciled.      If  the  market  nitc  of 
iges  be  high,  it  is  because  the  demand  for  labour  is 
eater  than  the  immediate  supply.    A  fall  in  the  price  of 
ovisions  could  not  then  lower  the  mte  of  wages,  because 
s  supply  of  labour  would  still  be  the  same ;  but  if  the 
1  were  permanent,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  would 
come  so  ea<«y,  that  population  would  increase,  and  the 
pply  of  labour  would  be  more  abundant.     The  market 
:e  would  thus  be  brought  down  to  the  natural  rate,  un- 
8  capital  should  be  increasing  in  the  same  pmportion  as 
s  supply  of  labour;  and  any  increase  in  tho  price  of 
id  must  then  check  the  growth  of  population,  limit  the 
Jply  of  labour,  and  ultimately  raise  wages.    Tliere  is 
!  same  tendency  in  the  market  price  of  labour  to  con- 
m  to  the  natural  price,  as  there  is  in  the  market  value 
commodities  to  conform  to  their  real  value.      Both 
•our  and  commodities  are  equally  capablu  of  increase 
i  diminution,  and  the  varying  causes  which  encourage 
check  production  adjust  the  propoHion   between  the 
ttral  or  cost  price  and  the  market  price.     Utit  in  some 


dom  of  the  labour  market ;  but  it  cannot  attain  its  imme- 
diate end — a  compulsory  rate  of  wages.    The  experience 
of  this  fact  has  long  since  put  an  end  to  any  such  legisla- 
tion in  this  countr)- :  but  the  indirect  effect  of  laws  upon 
wages  is  still  felt.    The  most  pernicious  interference  with 
wages  ever  effected  by  the  indirect  operation  of  a  law, 
resulted  from  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    Before  these  laws  were  altered  in  1834, 
it  was  the  practice  in  most  parishes,  especially  in  the  south 
of  England,  to  give  relief  from  the  poor-rate  to  labourers 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children.    Ilie  effect 
of  such  a  system  of  relief  was  to  remove  the  ordinary 
inducements  to  prudence  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  even 
to  encourage  improvidence.    The  farmers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  addition  made  to  wages  from  the  poor-rate, 
offered  lower  wages  than  would  have  sustained  a  family, 
and  the  labourer  accej>ted  them,  because  he  was  indifferent 
whether  he  received  liis  pay  from  his  employer  or  from  the 
parish.    The  rate  of  wages  tluis  became  fixed,  in  agricul- 
tural district:?,  so  low  as  barely  to  support  an  unmarried 
labourer:  and  as  the  parish  wonld  maintain  a  family,  every 
man  saw  that  by  remaining  sinirlc  he  would  have  no'chance 
of  improvins:  his  condition,  and  that  bv  marriage  he  would 
be  equally  well  and  olten  better  ])rovi Jed  for.    This  system 
of  relief  injuriously  alfected  both  the  market  rale  and  the 
natural  rate  ofwa^es.     The  market  rate  was  completely 
disturbed  :  for  a  man  was  paid  not  according  to  the  value 
and  demand  for  his  services,  but  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  familv.        le  natural  rate  was  continuallv  un- 


intries  the  market  rate  of  wacres  may  be  very  much    duru:oing  depression,  because  niamages  being  encouraged 


we  the  natural  rate,  and  in  others  nearly  the  s;iine.  In 
!  countrj'  capital  may  be  iiu-iea^in-r  more  rapidly  than 
mlation,*and  in  another  not  so  fast.  It  is  clear  that  a 
i  or  fall  in  the  price  of  food  cannot  intluence  the  rate 
vages  alike  in  all  these  countries.  Where  the  wages 
high,  and  capital  is  rapidly  accumulated,  any  reduc- 


witliout  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  wages  to  support  a 
family,  population  was  extraordinaiily  promoted.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  propeitj-  de&tined  to  support  it  wassuifering 
diminution,  by  being  taxed  heavily  for  the  payment  of  com- 
paratively unprodutlive  labour. 
The  only  iiound  mode  of  i-aising  wages  and  improving 
I  in'  the  price  of  food  and  other  commodities  is  a  clear  \  the  condition  of  a  people  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
1  to  the  mboiirer.  and  can  have  only  a  very  remote,  if  j  increase  of  the  p:enerai  wealth  of  a  country  [Wealth],  by 
•  effect  in  lowering  waires :  but  v.hcre  v.ai^vs  are  already  !  every  means  which  leirislative  science  points  out  as  best 
aced  to  the  natural  rate,  and  capital  is  not  increahinij "  suited  to  that  end  :  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  remove  ob- 
er  than  population,  wages  will  undoubtedly  rise  and  :  structions,  and  give  facilities  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
with  any  permanent  increase  or  diminution  in  the  cost    improvement    of  the  working  classes.     By  these  means 


subsistence. 

he  question  is  further  affected  by  the  differences 
ch  exist  in  the  natural  rate  of  wages  in  various  coun- 
(.  Where  the  natural  rate  is  so  low  as  only  to  afford 
bare  means  of  existence,  the  least  rise  in  tfie  price  of 
I  must  be  fatal  to  numbers  of  the  labouring  population, 
,  by  thus  limiting  the  supply  of  labour,  nuist  raise  its 
e;  but  where  the  natui-al  i-ate  is  high,  the  labourers 
?r  indeed  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  but  their 
tence  is  not  endangered,  the  supply  of  labour  is  not 
inished,  and  their  wages  consi»quently  do  not  riMj. 
n  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  tiie  precise 
lition  of  a  country  in  respect  to  capital,  population, 

wages  must  be  ascertained  beibre  it  can  be  deter- 
ed  whether  the  price  of  food  will  affect  the  money 

of  wasres.  It  nuiy  however  be  generally  affirmed, 
.  in  proporiion  as  the  market  rate  approaches  to  the 
irnl  rate,  and  the  latter  to  the  mere  cost  of  the  com- 
lest  subsistence,  will  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
ct  the  rate  of  wages. 

/lien  the  causes  which  regulate  the  price  of  labour  are 
erstoud,  the  folly  and  injustice  of  any  legislation  to  fix 

rate  of  waffos  are  obvious.    The  seller  of  an  article 

always  endeavour  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  it,  which 

1>urch*aser  will  only  give  if  he  be  unable  to  obtain  it 
ess.  Labour  is  the  most  imj)ortant  object  that  man 
to  Iniy  or  to  sell.  Each  will  make  the  best  barcfaiu 
can,  and  in  this  no  law  ought  to  restrain  him. 
k's  may  puipose  to  affect  waires  either  directly  or  indi- 
ly.  JtHrect  intcrlerence  with  the  rate  of  wages  has 
n' frequently  resorted  to.  By  several  acts  of  parliament 
gal  rate  ofwajres  in  particular  employments  was  or- 
:d  to  be  settled,  from  which  any  deviations  either  on 
part  of  the  employer  or  labourer  were  punishable.  (See 
Edw.  III.,  Stat,  l";  'M  Kdw.  III.,  c.  11;  13  Rich.  II., 
;  11  Hen.  VII.,  c.  2:2:  5  KHz.,  c.  4;  1  James  I.,  c.  C.) 
ess  all  the  cai.'^'s  of  high  or  low  wages  already  ex- 
ned  be  vinonary,  it  is  plain  that  no  law  can  overrule 
n  and  establi<»h  a  le^^il  rate  diiforent  from  that  which 
iral  causes  would  have  prodiu-ed.  It  may  embarrass 
operations  of  iiiuh\  and  misvhievously  disturb  the  frcc- 
r.  C.  No.  1077. 


capital  will  be  increasing  with  the  natural  growth  of  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  labourers,  with  better  habits,  will  be  less 
prone  to  reckless  improvidence,  and  consequently  not  so 
likely  to  outrun  the  increase  of  capital. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  persons  in  particular  employments 
to  (le>ire  higher  wages,  and  to  enter  into  combinations 
a£:ain>t  their  masters  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Such  com- 
binations were  formerly  prohibited  both  by  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  this  country  ;  but  since  the  5th  Greo.  IV., 
c.  Jr>,  if  unattended  with  violence  or  intimidation,  they  aro 
not  unlawful.  Unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  a  contract, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  give  or  withhold  his  own  labour 
as  he  pleases;  but  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  others  from 
disposing  of  their  labour.  But  the  only  mode  of  rendering 
a  combination  elfectual  is  to  exclude  fresh  workmen,  which 
fre(|uently  can  only  be  done  by  molestation  and  threat>-, 
whieh  are  subversive  of  the  freedom  and  i)eace  of  society. 
Stiikes,  temperately  conducted,  cannot  in  principle  be 
condemned :  being  olten  a  neccssar>'  protection  to  the 
working  classes.  When  masters  are  not  dealing  fairly 
with  their  workmen,  the  fear  of  a  strike  may  olten  control 
them ;  especially  as,  when  acting  unjustly,  they  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  new  hands.  But  where  the  cause 
of  a  strike  or  combination  is  not  an  occasional  dispute 
concerning  wages,  but  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
workmen  by  compulsory  regulations  and  bye-laws,  and 
to  dictate  to  their  employers,  it  is  injurious  to  trade, 
and  uhimately  to  the  parties  themselves.  To  the 
labourini:  chuises  at  large  such  combinations  cannot 
be  beneticial.  Whenever  they  are  successful,  it  is  by 
excluding  many  competitors,  who  are,  of  course,  in- 
jured by  the  exclusion.  The  labour  market  must  be- 
come clbsfged  by  a  mass  of  exclusive  trades,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  find  employment.  The  injury  suffered 
by  trade  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  limits  to  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  and  the  unnaturally  hifi:h  wages,  must  also 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  capital,  and  consequently 
the  means  of  employing  labour. 

(Adam  Smith's /jfW////i  of  Xafionx  ;  HicunW^  Political 
Et'OHOJni/  and  Tarntiun ;  ISI'Uulloch's  Principles  of  Poli' 
tical  Economu :  Malthus,  E^say  on  PmmlatinnJ) 
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WAGTAILS,  Motacillince.  The  views  of  zoologists 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  these  birds  in  the  system  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Sylviad^.  They  are  an  active, 
graceful  race,  tripping  it  alon^  the  smooth  shaven  grass- 
plots,  edges  of  ponds,  and  sandy  river-shores  in  unwearied 
search  for  their  insect-food,  and  with  tails  which  never 
cease  to  vibrate  as  long  as  their  restless  little  bodies  are 
in  action. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  subgenus. — The  Old 
World  only.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  At  least  the  form 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  detected  in  America, 
and  that  continent  has  now  been  much  searched  by  zoolo- 
gists. 

The  genus  Motacilla,  as  it  was  left  by  Linnaeus,  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturca,  comprised  the  follow- 
ing species : — luscinia,  calidris^  modularise  schosnobenus, 
campestrisy  currucot  hippolais,  salicaria,  sylvia^  ficedula^ 
alba,  Jlava,  tiphiot  stapaxinci,  cenanihe,  ruoetra,  rtU>icola, 
atricapillay  pennsylvanica,  chrysoptera^  coronata,  sene- 
galensis,  varia,  capensis^  icterocephala,  dominica,  eana- 
densisy  maderaspatanay  aurocapilla,  petechia,  dumetorum, 
cinnamomea,  caparata,  phcenicurus,  erithacus,  guira, 
suecica,  sialiSyfulicata,  cayana,  velia,  canadensis,  ccsrulea, 
sibilla,  rubecula,  troglodytes,  calendula,  regulus,  and  tro- 
chilus. 

Here  we  find  assembled  with  the  true  Wag^tails,  the 
Nightingale,  the  Redstart,  the  Robin,  the  Wren,  the 
Whitethroat,  the  Black-cap,  the  Stjnechat,  the  Blue-bird, 
the  Hedge  and  other  warblers,  and  the  Golden-crested 
Wren. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  many  a  group,  not  to  say 
family,  has  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  this  genus  Mota- 
cilia ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  the  arrangements  of 
more  modern  ornithologists  will  be  found  under  the  title 
SvLViADiK,  and  the  various  articles  dedicated  to  the  War- 

BLKRS. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  True  Wagtails. 
These  have  been  thus  subdivided  by  Cuvier : — 

Les  Hochequeues  {Motacilla,  Bechst.). 

The  Wagtails,  according  to  Cuvier,  join  to  a  bill  still 
more  slender  than  that  of  the  Fauvettes,  a  long  tail  which 
they  elevate  and  depress  incessantly,  lengthened  legs,  and, 
especially,  scapular  feathers  long  enough  to  cover  the  end 
of  the  wins?  when  folded,  which  gives  them  a  certain  degree 
of  approximation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Waders. 
The  following  are  Cuvier's  subdivisions : — 

The  Wagtails  properly  so  called,  or  Lavaudieres,    {Mota- 

cilia,  Cuv.) 

Tliese  have  still  the  claw  of  the  hind-toe  curved  like  the 
other  Bee-fins.    They  live  near  the  water-side. 

Example,  Mntacilla  alba. 

The  Bergeronettes.     {Budytefi,  Cuv.) 

The  Bprperottcttes  have,  with  the  other  characters  of 
the  Lavandieres,  the  claw  of  the  hind-toe  elongated  and 
but  little  arched,  which  approximates  them  to  the  Pipits 
(Anthus,  Bechst. ;  Titlarks)  and  the  tiiie  Larks.  They 
haunt  pastures  and  seek  for  insects  among  the  flocks, 
whence  their  French  name. 

Example . — Mntar Ufa  ( Budyirs)  jla  va . 

The  fi^eniis  Mntacilla  thus  limited,  including  the  sub- 
genus BtfihjtfSy  may  be  thus  chai-acterizcd  : — 

Bill  slender,  nearly  straight,  cylindrical,  the  upper  man- 
dible angulatcd  between  the  nostrils,  and  the  tip  laci- 
niuted.  Scapnlars  lone:.  Hind-claw  nearly  straight, 
shorter  than  the  toe.     Tarsi  rather  long.    Tail  lengthened. 

European  Wagtails. 
;    Example.— J/o/«/-//A/  alba,  Linn. :  the  Pied  Wagtail. 

Uei^rnption .  -—  Sprina:  Plumage.  —  Male.  —Forehead, 
cheeks,  sides  of  the  nock,  and  lower  parts  pure  white  :  oc- 
ciput, nape,  throat,  breast,  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the 
tail  and  its  upper  coverts  deep  black ;  back  and  sides  a.sh- 
colour,  coverts  of  the  wincrs  blackish  bordered  with  white  ; 
the  two  external  tail-feathers  white.  Length  rather  more 
than  seven  inches. 

Female. — Forehead  and  cheeks  of  a  less  clear  white ; 
the  black  patch  on  the  occiput  less,  and  the  borders  of  the 
wing-coverts  verefing  to  gicy. 

Complete  IVmier  7 Vw//ia,«r^.— Throat  and  fi*ont  of  the 
n^k  pure  white,  spotless ;  on  the  U)\ver  part  of  the  neck  a 
deep  black  band,  the  sides  of  which  ascend  towards  the 


throat.    The  ash-colour  of  the  upper  pvris  les  deep  te 

it  is  in  summer. 

Young. — Lower  parts  dirty  white ;  on  the  brctcl  a  cm- 
centf  more  or  leas  large,  of  a  brovni  aah-colow.  h 
autumn  the  young  begin  to  put  on  the  livcij  ol  tk 
adults;  those  of  the  second  hatch  quit  oor  cUiiMtci»iqi 
M.  Temminck,  in  their  youthful  garb,  and  even  cone 
back  sometimes  in  the  same  state  at  the  return  of  ^pniff. 
In  this  state  it  is  the  MotaciUa  cinerea  of  Groelin,  ^ng 
cinerea  of  Latham,  and  Bergeroneite  gri*e  of  Bafoa 
(Temm.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Common  and  ttattiaauj 
over  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  European  ai- 
tinent,  remaining  during  winter  dispersed  over  thetootlMn 
counties  of  England.  '  Yet,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  eontini- 
tion, '  we  learn  from  Mr.  Selby  and  Bewick,  that,  eres  • 
far  north  only  as  Durham,  it  migrates  southward  io  0^ 
tober,  and  does  not  again  make  its  appearance  till  the  ibU 
lowing  March;  and  Mr.  Low,  in  his  ** Natural  Histonrd 
Orkney,"  tells  us  that  it  continues  there  the  shortest  tne 
of  any  of  the  migratory  birds  that  come  to  build,  tnd  i 
never  to  be  seen  after  the  end  of  May.  It  is  also  \wn 
to  migrate  still  farther  north ;  but,  as  mi^ht  be  expected, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  attained,  the  shorter  s 
t/ie  d urat  ion  of  t he  v  isit .'    ( Birds  of  Flurope. ) 

The  same  author  however,  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natini 
History'  (1837),   thus  writes  of   the  genus  Motacilk:- 
*  While  engaged  upon  this  tribe  of  birds  during  the  cou.it 
of  my  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  I  was  eauallysv* 
prised  to  find  that  the  sprightly  and   Pied  Wagliilu 
abundant  in  our  islands  at  all  seasons,  could  not  be  refemd 
to  any  described  species ;  and  that  it  was  equally  as  limitel 
in  its  habitat ;   for,  besides  the  British  Islands,  Normi 
and  Sweden  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  where  I  \mst 
been  able  to  procure  examples  identical  with  our  but 
whose  place  in  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe  is  p.> 
plied  by  a  nearly  allied  but  distinct  species,  the  true  In- 
tacilla  alba  of  Linnseus ;  which,  although   abundnt  is 
France,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CUsJi,  bn 
never  yet  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Kent 
or  in  any  part  of  England.    As  therefore  our  bird,  which 
has  always  been  considered  as  identical  with  the  M.  albo, 
proves  to  be  a  distinct  species,  1  have  named  it  al>er  a\ 
friend  W.  Yarrell,  Esq.,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  varied  ac- 
quirements as  a  naturalist.* 

Mr.  Gould  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  characters  by 
which  these  two  species,  as  he  terms  tliem,  may  be  resduir 
distinguished.  The  Pied  Wagtail  of  En^rland,  lie  obsenes, 
M.  Yarrellii,  is  somewhat  more  robust  in  form,  and  ir.  r* 
full  summer  dress  has  the  whole  of  the  head,  che>t.  ^riii 
back  of  a  full  deep  jet  black  ;  while  in  the  White  Waettii, 
M.  alba,  at  the  same  period,  the  throat  and  the  head  aionf 
are  of  this  colour,  the  back  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  sir- 
face  being  of  a  light  ash-grey.  In  winter,  he  remark*,  the 
two  species  more  nearly  assimilate  in  their  colouring ;  tiki 
this  circumstance  has,  in  his  opinion,  been  the  cawe  ci 
their  having  been  hitherto  considered  identical ;  the  blsrk 
back  of  M.  Yarrellii  being  grey  at  this  season,  altho-.tci: 
never  so  light  as  in  M.  alba.  Additional  evidence  of  tbe;r 
being  distinct  is,  he  adds,  that  the  female  of  our  ht^i 
Wagtail  never  has  the  back  black,  as  in  the  male :  th;< 
part  even  in  summer  being  dark  grey,  in  which  respect  u 
closely  resembles  the  other  species.  This  colouring  of  the 
female,  Mr.  Gould  observes,  nas  doubtless  contrilnited  to 
the  confusion. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  although  he  concurs  in  opinion  with  Mr- 
Gould,  that  these  binds  are  distinct,  gives  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  both  birds  in  their  summer  and  winter  pin- 
mage  to  invite  investigation  to  the  subject ;  and  he  quotti 
the  Suoplement  of  Temminck's  *  Manual,'  in  which  thi: 
ornithologist  refers  to  Mr.  Gould's  figure  in  the  *  Biids  oi 
Europe,'  and  also  to  that  in  Werner's  Atlas  of  Illustiatiow 
to  the  *  Manual,'  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  says,  although  there 
called  MotaciUa  lugubris,  is  certainly  our  Pied  Wagtai). 
as  representations  of  varieties  of  Maiacilia  alba.  Ite 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  he  remarin,  has  eoD- 
sidered  our  Pied  Wagtail  to  be  distinct  from  3f.  ^ba^  tod 
has  admitted  it  as  a  species  in  his '  Geographical  and  Com- 
parative List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America' 
{British  Birds,  1838.^ 

M.  Temminck,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  •  Manual '  1J*W; 
states,  under  the  head  of  Moiarilla  Yarrellii  rBonap. . 
that  recent  observations  upon  this  black  variety,  and  ha 
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linty  that  it  fumu  a  conslnnt  rUL'e  habitually  found  in 
lanil,  where  the  cotitiiieiiUl  Molacilla  alba  it  never 
,  detenuine  him  to  omnge  it  an  a  local  variety  or  race, 
:)i  he  choracteriies  u  having  the  wingi  of  a  complete 
|[,  and  all  Uic  covects  bordered  with  pure  while.  He 
detoili  the  buiunier  and  winter  plupuf  e. 
•Ion  thinks  that  the  Molacilla  alba  of  the  Continent  is 
tvnot'iiiK  of  Arotutle  (Hitt.  ^ntm.,  viii.  3).  It  ie 
Cntremola,  Codetta,  Codetta  di  Peeore,  Bailarinn,  Mo- 
lina, and  Ciitlretolit  of  the  Italians ;  Lacandiin  of  the 
ich  ;  Die  fVeisie  Bachslehe  and  fFeitf  und  &Aicart=e 
httelae  of  the  Germans ;  Arlii  of  the  Swedes ;  Vip-tliert 
Havre-Saer  of  the  Danes :  Erie  andLin-Jirle  of  the  Nor- 
iaiu ;  Kwiktiitart  of  tlie  Nelherlanden ;  Brith  yfyehfs 
Tituigi  y  gwy*  (probably  our  Pied  variety  only)  of 
ancient  Briti!-h  ;  and  tonr  Pit-d  variety)  Dis/i-tt-aiher 
IVuthenroiimii  oC  the  modfrii  British. 
lie  figure  in  Bulon's  folio  woik,  as  nvli  as  lliat  in  the 
Iraita  iCOytrauXt  evidently  refei-s  to  the  continental 
etj-.  The  French  names  which  are  pliiced  over  the 
re'  in  (he  last-named  book  arc,  Lanindicre,  Bullf- 
it.  Biillehiiue,  and  IliiUitequeue.  Iklon  it  is  the  fol- 
ng  quatrain  :— 

■  £<i/.flniMnlinnlrlElut<L<lrl'<iiiu, 
Hurhiut  iguiinri  lu  i\amt  rl  lo  clrirMr, 
Ny  |iliift  iiy  DiDlai  tjiiu  fnit  U  Uvmudlm 

'abitt,  &11.  t<f  the  Briiith  Pied  Wagtail.— '\\.  is,'  wiys 
YairelT.  'ever  in  motion,  niniiing  with  facility  by  a 
d  Rucccssion  of  alcps  in  pursuit  of  its  ini>ect  food, 
ing  I'l'om  place  to  place  by  sliort  undulating  flii;lils, 
ring  a  cheerful  chirping  note  while  on  the  wing, 
htint;  airaiii  on  the  gmunil  with  a  sylph-like  buoyancy. 
agractiul  fannius;  motion  of  the  tail,  from  w hid i  ildc- 
■  ita  name-  It  fii-fjueiits  the  viciniiv  of  ponds  und 
\ms,  moist  past ure«.  and  (lie  fpass  plots  of  pleasuru- 
inds ;  niny  be  frequently  «e«n  wading  iji  shallow  wiiler, 
ling  for  various  aquatic  insects  or  thi-ir  larvee :  and  a 
ion  of  a  letli-r  sent  mc  lately  hv  W.  Hayucr,  Esq.,  of 
mdge,  who  keeps  a  variety  of  birds  in  a  larse  aviaiy 
r  his  parlour  window,  for  the  pleaMirv  of  observing 
r  habits,  s>;cms  lo  piove  that  partiality  to  other  prey, 
dea  aiiuatio  iiiscets,  \\as  ><orau  tnHuenee  on  the  coiislaiit 
■*  of  Wiuftailt  to  water ' — "  I  had  also  during  the  sum- 
and  autumn  of  1837  seveml  Wagtails,,  the  Pied  and 
low,  both  of  which  were  veij-  expert  in  catehing  and 
ing  on  minnowi<  which  were  m  a  fountain  in  the  eeiitre 
w  avi.irj'.  These  Irird*  hover  over  Ihe  water,  and,  ai> 
'  tkim  the  stiiiBce  (.ntil  the  niinjiow  as  tt  approaiht-i 
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the  top  of  the  wat  er  in  Ihe  most  dexterotu  mnner ;  snd 
I  wai  much  surprised  at  the  wariness  and  cunning  of  tome 
Blackbitds  and  iThnishes.  in  watching  the  Wa^aili  catch 
the  minnows,  and  immediately  seizing  the  priie  jbr  their 

The  nest  of  the  British  Pied  Wa^ul  is  made  up  of  nw(- 
ftfaret,  withered  gnus,  and  moii ;  tha  lining  consists  of 
hair  and  a  few  feathen.  A  bank,  a  hole  in  some  old  wall, 
the  thatch  of  a  eart-shed  or  other  farm-biiildin^,  fkggot- 
piles  or  woodotacks,  and  hayricks,  are  all  localitiet  where 
it  is  generally  placed,  and  almoit  always  near  water;  but 
Mr.  Jesse  mentions  in  his  Gleaiiingt  the  neat  of  a  Water 
Wagtail  in  one  of  the  workihnps  of  a  manufhctoiy  at 
Taunton,  amid  the  incessant  din  of  braziers  who  occupied 
the  apartment.  It  was  built  near  Ihe  wheel  of  a  lathe 
which  revolved  within  a  loot  of  it.  and  here  the  bird 
hatched  four  young  ones.  Bhe  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  well-known  faces  uf  the  workmen,  and  Aew  in  and  nat 
without  fear  of  them :  but  if  a  etianger  entered,  or  any 
other  persons  iKlonging  to  the  same  faetory,  but  not  \% 
what  maybe  called  her  shop,  slie  quitted  her  nest  in- 
slanlly.  and  retunicd  not  till  they  were  gone.  The  male 
however  had  less  confidence,  and  would  liot  come  into  Ihe 
room,  but  brouicht  Ihe  usual  supplies  of  food  lo  a  certain 
spot  on  the  riiuf,  whence  it  was  brnnghl  in  to  Ihe  nest  by 
his  mate.  The  cu^  arc  from  four  lo  five,  white  with  ash- 
coloured  sjieckles. 

'While  Ihe  cows  arc  feedini:.'  says  White,  'in  themdst 
low  pa!9tuies,bronds  of  wagtails,  wtiite  and  grey,  run  rmind 
Ibeni.  elo:^  up  to  their  noses,  and  under  their  very  bellies 
availing  themselves  of  thd  flies  tliat  s(>tcle  on  their  let:H, 
and  piohably  tindiiig  wonns  and  hrrtr  thnt  are  nin^ed  oy 
the  trtiiupliiis  of  their  fei-t.  Nature  is  such  an  economist. 
thai  the  most  incongruous  aniiuaU  can  avail  themselves  of 
each  other!     Iii'.eresl  makes  slranire  friendship.' 

The  habits  ol'lbe  Conlincnlal  Molaci/l'i  idhti  are  similar 
to  those  of  our  Pied  variely. 

The  British  hpt.'cies  figured  and  dewribed  by  Yarrell  ore 
fonr  in  number : — tliu  Red  'Wa^ail  '  M»l'irillti  altKi ; 
M;lacilla  yarrrltH.  Boiiap.', :  the  Grey  \\eglHil (,M'jlaei/la 
linarula):  tiie  Grev-hended  Wa^ail  i.Vn/itei7/((  ufslvetii. 
Gould :  M-ttiicil/a/ura.  Tenim. ;  Bmh/lct  of  the  Pii'nec  of 
(.'nnino's  Cuaiparative  Li*t  i ,-  and  Hav's  W'agtail  (Yellow 
AVaiilail  of  Peununl ;  JiKi/y/M  R-yi  of  the  Prince's  Com- 
jiuratice  LisI  . 

Asiatic  WAcrAU,,. 

>  MnipU  V  lacill  I  nil  I  It  Bfrs^ro  wtle  gn'se'i ;  llic 
111    01  (  ouluK-utiMMit    \\  igfiil 

liengiaihfd  Dittiibuti  n — Lurone  Ilich  lands  of 
Inizj       Vfuti 

£.  s  il  t  hi\  111  imiiiUr  II  I  h  white  spotted  with 
1 1 1lk  he>t  veil  inuunlt  placed  in  tissnres  of  rocks, 
m   old   loner-.,   uii  I  r   a    hea   ol    bntges,   about  hollow 
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Malaeilla  tpeeiota  (genua  Enicitriu,  Temin.)' 

Generic  Ctuncter.— Bill  rafher  strong,  lengthened,  very 
•tmight,  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Culmen  straight 
from  the  hue.  Gonys  thickened,  ascending.  Rictus 
brUtled.  Wings  rather  short ;  the  three  first  quills  gradu- 
»ted.  Tail  lengthened,  deeply  forked,  beet  strong. 
Tartus  lengthened  ;  the  scales  entire.  Middle  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus ;  outer  toe  longest    Legs  pale.    (Sw.) 

Description  of  &iicurut  rpeeitaut. — Crest,  lower  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  belly,  vent,  two  exterior  tail-feathers  en- 
tirely, and  other  tui-feathers  at  their  extremity,  a  broad 
band  extending  obliquely  across  the  nings,  and  the  axillffi 
white ;  head,  except  the  crest,  breast,  back,  and  greatest  part 
ofwingsand  tail  black.  The  white  is  the  purest  snow-white; 
the  black  is  of  different  shades,  more  intense  on  the  head  and 
breast,  having  a  slight  reflection  of  dark  blue,  inclining  to 
purple  on  the  extremity  of  the  wincB  tinted  with  brown, 
A  few  minute  black  plumes  bound  the  crest  behind  and  at 
the  sides,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  Three  or  four 
of  the  last  secondary  feathers  with  a  narrow  band  of  while, 
but  the  succession  not  rej^lar.  Plumes  of  the  Hypochon- 
drise  elongated  and  delicately  villous.  Length  of  body 
and  head  %  of  tail  6  inches  ;  of  bill,  which  is  black,  10 
lines.  Tatsi  nearlv  twice  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  pale 
flesh-coloured  with  a  yellow  tint.     (Horsf.) 

This  is  the  Ckengingitig  or  Kxngking  of  the  Ja- 
vanese. 

Locality  and  Habits. — Dr.  Honfield  states  that  this 
■pecies  in  its  habits  and  manners  resembles  several  Eu- 
ropean species  of  the  genus  Malaeilla.  '  It  is,'  says  he, 
'  found  near  small  rivulets ;  in  the  beda  of  these,  particu- 
larly where  they  abound  with  rocks  and  gravel,  it  is  seen 
running  along  with  alacrity,  moving  its  tail  incessantly, 
and  picking  up  worms  and  insects.  It  is  very  locally  dis- 
tributed, and  unirormly  deserts  the  neighbourhood  of  po- 
pulous villages.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Java,  \vhich  abounds  in  small  streams, 
descending  rapidly  from  the  southern  hills,  and  shaded  by 
luxuriant  shnibs.  Here  I  iirst  discovered  this  bird,  in  the 
district  of  Pajittan,  in  the  year  1H09.  I  afterwards  met 
with  il  again  along  this  coast,  in  Ibe  district  of  Karang- 
bollong,  and  in  the  provinces  south  of  Kediri.  Among 
more  central  situations  it  frequents  the  banks  of  an  ele- 
vated lake  near  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  Prahu. 
where  I  found  it  more  numerous  than  in  any  oiher  part  of 
Java.  In  the  extenave  forests  of  Pugar  and  Blambancan 
I  never  noticed  it,  although  I  devoted  a  considerable 
time  to  their  examination.' — {Zoological  Researches  in 


African  Waqtails. 

Example,  Motaeilla  lugubris  (Pallas);  the  White- 
tpiuged    Wagtail;    Schwarze    BaehttfUt  of  the    Gur- 

Summer  Plumage. — Back  of  head  and  neck,  line  from 
bill  to  eye  and  from  eye  to  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back, 
rump,  ux  middle  tail-feathers,  throat,  and  chest  black  ; 
■boulders,  tips,  and  outer  edges  of  the  primaries,  dark 
jp^yish-brown ;  remainder  of  wings  while,  except  the  ter- 
tianes,  which  are  brown  in  the  centre;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

ff^inler  /"/uwia^p.— Upper  pnrt  of  throat  pure  white  ; 
Imek  Mndtcapultrs  uniform  grey,  iiistetdof  black.  (Gould.) 
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M.  Temminck  states  that  individua]i  which  an  bmU 
with  black  and  grey  on  alt  the  upper  pwta  art  pMM| 
from  one  state  of  plumaee  to  the  other. 

Young  qf  the  rear.— Lore  and  stripe  behind  tbc  tfm 
black,  but  very  narrow.  Top  of  the  head  and  all  lit 
upper  parts,  to  the  upper  tail-coverta,  grey-edi ;  miiU 
collar  very  narrow,  indicated,  in  great  p«ii,bjUaek^«h 
Coverts  of  the  wings  always  pure  white.  Length  of  thi 
species  about  seven  inches  ei^t  lines.    (Temm.) 

Geographical  Di»lr\bution. — Eastern  Europe,  mUm 
advancing  farther  west  than  the  central  parti.  "Bam, 
Southern  Siberia,  Egypt.  HunnuT-  The  Crimea,  im 
Minor  probably.  Sc^ce  in  Italy,  Provence,  and  Ficvif. 
Very  common  in  Japan,  especially  in  winter,  wboc  iTi 
called  Sehirti,  and  beauents  the  streams  of  mwinfiJMw 
valley*. 


UoUcaU  lupihiii. 

WAHABEES,  or,  more  correctly,  WAHHA'BIB.  u  Ih* 

name  ofthe  adherents  of  a  Mohammedan  aect  in  Aiatu. 
The  origin  of  this  sect  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  When  Sultan  Selim  I.  had  cob- 
qnered  Egypt  and  deposed  the  last  khalif  of  Cairo,  Ai-muti- 
wakkel  in  a.h.  922  (a.d.  1517),  he  was  acknawledzed  > 
successor  of  the  khaiifs  by  Berekiat,  the  grand  sherif  a 
Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the  keys  uf  the  Kalsit 
From  this  time  the  sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  were  the  pro- 
tectors ofthe  Mohammedan  faith,  though  onlr  iccogiwed 
as  such  by  the  Sunnites  ;  they  were  the  guaidiaaa  of  llv 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and  they  had  the  |n- 
vitege  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  numeroua  cannii 
of  hiijis,  or  pilgrims,  which  annually  travel  to  Mecca.  A 
Turkish  po^ha  resided  at  Jidda,  and  sometimes  ako  )1 
Mocha,  and  while  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hejar  inl 
Yemen  in  Western  Arabia  seemed  to  obey  the  Sultao.  Ih< 
pashas  of  Baghdad  and  Basiah  made  frequent  attempts  to 
establish  the  Turkish  authorih'  in  the  province  of  Ei- 
Hassa  in  Eastern  Arabia.  The  Mohammedan  relifwa 
had  generally  departed  from  its  primitive  purity,  and'su 
particularly  corrupted  among  the  Turks.  The  MobtB- 
medans  had  introduced  novelties  into  their  religion,  whxli 
were  rather  calculated  to  please  the  senses,  and  whicb 
found  favour  among  people  who  have  always  loved  t» 
follow  the  bent  of  their  imagination.  Mohammed  ciada- 
ally  received  honours  like  God  himself;  virtuous  hub 
became  saints,  and  the  miractes  they  were  said  to  bait 
jwrformed  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people;  many 
aublere  rules  of  the  Koijin  were  forgotten  or  Tell  to  tht 
extravagances  'of  a  few  derwishe*  aud  jakiiaj*  and  tbi 
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lilaces  of  worship  were  adorned  by  the  princes  and  the 
rich  with  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  the  Kast,  while  the 
poorer  Mohammedans   indulged  their  passion  for  rcli- 

E'ous  buildings  by  erecting  a  rude  tomb  to  some  un- 
lown  saint,  surmounted  hy  a  cupola  of  painted  brick- 
work. To  this  we  must  add  that  the  Kor&n  ceased  to 
be  the  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  and  that  tra- 
ditions concerning  Mohammed  were  considered  by  his 
disciples  as  pure  and  trustworthy  as  the  Korun  itself. 
Although  the  Arabs  had  deviated  from  the  rnle  of  the 
Kor&n,  there  was  a  striking  difference  between  them 
and  the  Turks.  Tlie  Turks  used  opium  and  wine ;  not 
ntisfied  with  polygamy,  they  had  intercourse  with 
prostitutes;  they  were  addicted  to  practices  against 
nature,  which  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Korin,  and 
more  than  once  holy  hdjts  of  the  Turkish  caravans  had 

¥  Diluted  the  sacred  cities  with  their  scandalous  conduct. 
he  caravans  especially,  those  congi-egations  of  pious  men 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  performing  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  their  laith,  presented  a  revolting  aspect  to 
the  simple  and  uncomipted  believers  among  the  Beduins 
of  the  desert.  Tlieir  leaders  gave  full  licence  to  de- 
bauchery, and  although  it  was  generally  their  riches  which 
tempted  the  Beduins,  and  excited  them  to  predatory 
attacks,  it  often  happened  that  the  Son  of  the  Desert  un- 
sheathed his  sword  indignant  at  the  pride  and  vices  of 
men  who,  from  the  moment  they  reached  Mecca,  proudly 
ossumed  the  holy  title  of  Mi'iji.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Islam,  when,  in  the  lH>!:finning 
of  the  last  century,  a  Mohammedan  sheikh  conceived  the 
]>n]ject  of  reforming  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and 
restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 

This  sheikh  was  *Abdu-l-uahfiiib  (*  the  servant  of  Hi  in 
who  g^vcs  (us)  every  thing '),  who,  accoitiing  to  Burek- 
hardt,  was  bom  at  tU-Hauta,  a  village  live  or  six  days' 
loumey  south  of  Der'aiyeh,  the  capital  of  tlie  province'of 
Nejd,  on  the  roiul  from  this  town  to  the  district    culled 
Wadi  Dowasir.      In  the  life  of  'Abdu-l-\Vai:h:'ib,  in  the 
'Universal    Biographical   Dictionary,'  his  biith-pliuc   is 
called 'Al-Aynah,  in  Nejd;   and  in  the  *  A-.'.i.als  of  tlio 
Turkish  Empire,*  by  Izi,  Const  ant  iiiople  ami  Skuiaii,  a.ii. 
1198  (a.d.  17S4;,  p.  207,  ifiji/ie,  it  is  called  Aiyinelu  wliich 
seems  to  be  El-Ayeyneh,  near  Der'aiych.     Scott  AVarinir 
calls  it  Ujunu,  a  bad  orthography  for  Ajana.     'Abriu-1- 
Walihab  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelllh  century 
of  the  Hijra,  which  corresponds  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  of  our  nera.     His  father  was  the  sheikh  or 
chief  of  the  Beni  Wahhab,  a  branch  of  the  crrcat  tribe  uf 
Temtm,    which   occupies   a  conside:ubl*»   part    of   Nijd. 
'Abdu-1-Wahhab  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Baanih,  where  he  studied  divinity.     Ho   made   the   Ubiial 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  he  lived  several 
years  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  frccjjuent  disputations 
with  the  divines  on  relisjion,  but  as  he  displayed  great  zeal 
ill  the  abolition  of  abuses  his  doctrine  was  considered  as 
scbistha(ic«  and  being  exposed  to  persecutinr.s.  he  Hed  to 
Mosul.     Alter  some  time  he  retumed  to  Aiabia,  but  the 
doctrines  v.-hich  he  preached  to  the  natives,  and  his  violent 
attacks    on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice,  became  so  many 
causes  for  new  persecutions,  and  lie  led  a  wanderinir  liie 
till  he  settled  at  Der'aiyeh,  the  residence  of  the  shoikli 
Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud.     This  intelligent  chief  listened  to 
the  words  of  the  reformer.     He  became  his  disciple  ;  he 
married  his  daughter ;  and  soon  drew  his  sword  to  pro- 
pagate the  new  doctrine   amonsj  the  tribes  of  Ambia. 
Mohammed   Ibn  Sa'ud  thus  laid   the   ibundations  of  a 

Sowerful  empire  on  theocratical  principles,  of  which  his 
escendants  remained  masters  for  nearly  a  century. 
When  Sa'iid,  the  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ibn  SaYid, 
conquered   Mecca,  he  ordered  a    kind  of  confession  ofj 
faith  to  be  published,  the   substance   of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Abdu-l-AVahh&b's  doctrine  teaches  the  salvation  of  mai.- 
kind.   It  is  divided  into  three  parts:   I.,  the  knowledge  «if 
God  ;  n.,tlie  knowledge  of  religion  ;  III.,  the  knowledge  uf 
the  prophet.  In  the  first  part,  God,  it  is  said,  is  one  Almiglity, 
and  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  him  by  adoring  him.    The 
second  part,  knowledge  of  religion,  is  threefold,  and  con- 
tains—1,  The  Lslani,  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ;  2,  faith ;  ' 
3,  good  works.  The  Islam  contains  five  things: — 1,  The  belief  \ 
that  there  is  only  one  Goil,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  pro-  i 
phet ;  2,  the  five  dsiily  prayei-s ;  3.  alms,  one-fifth  of  the  an-  : 
nual  income;  4,  fasts  during  the  month  of  Kaniazan  ;  i>,  the  { 


pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  faith  contains  six  things,  viz. : — 


only  the  consequence  of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  God 
as  if  he  were  present  to  our  e3*cs ;  and  though  we  cannot 
see  him,  we  must  know  that  he  sees  us.  The  knov/ledge 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  the  most  im|)ortant  part  ol  V/ah- 
habism,  is  based  on  very  positive  principles.  Moha.iimed, 
the  prophet,  was  a  mortal  like  all  other  men,  and  he 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one 
only,  tlie  Arabs ;  no  religion  is  peri'ect  and  true  in  all  its 
parts  except  his,  and  after  him  no  otlier  prophet  will  come  ; 
Moses  ancl  Jesus  were  virtuous  men,  though  inferior  to 
Mohammed,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  of  divine  nature. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfil  their  religious  duties  are  to  be 
severely  punished.  The  reformed  religion  shall  be  propa- 
gated witli  the  sword,  and  all  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it 
are  to  be  exterminated.  'Abdu-l-Wahhab  not  only  forbade 
the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and  of  saints,  but  he  also 
ordered  their  splendid  tombs  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  de- 
clared tradition  to  be  an  impure  source.  He  made  seve- 
ral other  protiibitions  concerning  social  and  religious 
abuses,  such  as  the  habit  of  using  wine,  opium,  and 
tobacco,  the  use  of  the  rosary  for  piayers,  and  he  preached 
strongly  against  those  unnatural  pitictices  which  were  and 
are  still  so  frequent  among  the  Turks. 

The  doctrine  of  "Abdu-1-Wahh;'ib  was  no  new  religion : 
it  was  Moliammedanism  reduced  to  a  pure  deism,  and  so 
little  did  it  deviate  from  the  Koran,  that  even  \o  the 
])resent  day  many  theologians  of  Syria  and  Egypt  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  schismatic.  Yet  this  reformer 
maintained  that  there  had  never  l>een  any  man  directly  in- 
spired by  God,  and  that  there  was  no  scripture  or  book 
whatsoever  which  was  entitled  to  be  called  divine.  Hence 
it  follows  that  according  to  'Alxlu-MVahhib  there  is  no  re- 
\oaled  religion  ;  and  if  he  calls  the  Mohammedan  a  divine 
leligion,  it  is  not  because  he  believed  that  it  had  been 
tiansmilted  directly  from  God  to  man,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  perfection. 

The  refinmed  Mohammedanism  made  rapid  progress, 
especially  among  the  nomadic  Arabs,  or  Beduins,  who  had 
never  adored  Muhammed  as  a  divine  person,  nor  viewed 
the  Koran  as  a  divine  book,  althougn  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  as  orthodox  Mohammedans  as  any  of  the 
other  nations  which  have  adopted  the  IslCim. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  less  inclined  to  adopt 
Wahhabi.sni,    but    Mohammed    Ibn    Sa'i\d   nevertheless 
^iK'c-eedcd   in   conquering   the  greater  part  of  Nejd,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporal   chief,  while  'Ahdu-1-Wahhab 
wa3   the   spiritual   chief.      The    system    of    government 
established  by  these  two  men  wasstrictly  conformable  to  the 
political  prescriptions  of  the  Koran,  and  very  like  tliat  of 
the  first  Khalifs.    The  chief  authority  hay  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  chief,  but  this  authority  was  confined  to  the 
direction    of   important  affairs  ;    the    governors  of  the 
provinces   and  the  under-govemors  were  kejit  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  prince,  but  their  authority 
over  the   Arabs  was  not  very  great.     The  ulema  of  the 
capital,  Der'aiyeh,  who  generally  belonired  to  the  clan  or 
family  of  Sa'ud,  formed  a  council  or  minibtry  for  religious 
and  legislative  affairs,  and  in  time  of  war  the  govennna 
used  to  assemble  in  Der'aiyeh  for  the  purpose  of  conceit- 
ing the  plan  of  the  campaign.     Trade  and  agriculture 
were   well   protected.      The   revenues   of   the   Wahhabi 
empire   were   composed   of: — 1.  One-finii  of  the   booty 
taken  from  heretics.;  the  four  remaining  fifths  were  for  the 
soldiers.     2.  The  tribute,  called  *  alms'  in  the  Korsm :  it 
was  a  certain  part  of  the  property,  which  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  property :  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  rivei-s  it  was  one-tenth  of  the  yearly  produce ;  for  fields 
watered  artificially,  one-twentieth  onlv :   merchants  paid 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  tlieir  capital.     The   Beduins, 
who  had  always  been  tax-free,  disliked  these  *  alms'  very 
much,  but  they  were  indemniticd  by  the  fre(jiient  occasions 
of  plunder.     X  Revenue  fioni  the* chiefs  or  prince's  own 
estates,  and  from  the  i)hiiKler  of  rebellinus  towns.     Tlie 
punishment  for  afii-st  rebellion  was  a  general  plunder,  one- 
fifth  of  which  belonirod  to  the  fiscus :  i!i  case  of  a  second 
rebellion,  all  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  town  were  con- 
fiscated and  became  the  property  of  the  reigning  chief ; 
and  as  such  rebellions  were  very  frecjuent,  th;*  chief  ac<iuired 
immense  estates.    The  greater  part  of  them  were  alter- 
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wards  confiscated  by  Mehmed  'Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
Except  a  few  hundred  men  who  formed  tlie  prince's  life- 
ffuard  at  Der'aiyeh,  the  Wahh&bis  had  no  standing  army, 
but  assembled  when  the  prince  designed  some  expedition. 
Two  or  three  great  expeditions  were  made  every  year. 

The  name  of  the  Wahhibis  soon  became  known  in  the 
Turkisli  provinces  adjacent  to  Arabia.  The  Turkish  go- 
vernment was  not  aware  that  this  sect  had  as  nmch  war- 
like and  reiif^ous  energy  as  the  Aiabs  under  the  first 
khalifs,  but  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  diwan,  as  Rousseau, 
the  French  consul-general  at  Baghd&d  did,  of  looking  at 
the  memorable  events  in  Arabia  '  with  a  stupid  eye,  as 
usual.'  As  early  as  a.h.  1161  and  1162  (a.d.  1748  and 
1749)  Aiimed  El-H^l,  pasha  of  Baghdad  and  formerly 
grand-vizfr,  displayed  great  activity  aiainst  the  adherents 
of  a  famous  fanatic,  Mohammed  Ibn'Abdu-l-Wahhab, 
whose  *  impious  doctrine  sapped  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Isl&m,  and  who  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  a  new 
religion.'  (Izi,  cited  above ;  Universal  Biographical 
Diclionary,  'Life  of  Ahmed  Pasha  El-Hiji.')  The 
simple  fact  that,  if  Wahhabism  had  become  predomi- 
nant, the  sultan  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  *  visible*  chief 
of  the  believers,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  diwan  had 
never  looked  with  a  stupid  eye  on  the  religious  reform  in 
Arabia. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud  died  in  a.h.  1170  (a.d.  HC)), 
and  'Abdu-1-Wahhab  died  on  the  29th  of  Shawwal,  a.h. 
1206  (14th  of  June,  a.d.  1787). 

The  successor  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  his  son, 
'Abdu-1-Aziz,  under  whom  the  power  of  the  Wahhibis 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  and  became 
the  terror  of  Turkey.  As  eariy  as  1792-93  the  Wahhabis 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  Ghaleb,  the  grand 
sheikh  of  Mecca. 

The  provinces  of  Basrah  and  Baghdad,  adjacent  to  Nejd, 
had  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  the  Wahhibis  from  the 
time  of  tiieir  coming  into  political  power.  In  1797  Soli- 
man,  pasha  of  Baghdad,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  attack 
them  m  the  province  of  El-Hassa ;  his  troops  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  the  victorious  Arabs  overran  the  neighbourhood 
of  Basrah,  and  took  the  holy  town  of  Imam  Husein,  where 
they  destroyed  the  famous  temple  and  robbed  it  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  pious 
jfenerosity  of  the  sultans  of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  shahs  of 
Persia.  Another  Turkish  army,  reinforced  by  a  strong 
body  of  Arabs  from  Iriik  Arabi,  entered  Nejd  in  1801,  and 
was  only  five  or  six  journeys  from  Der'aiyeh,  when  Thocni, 
the  sheiKh  of  the  Beni  Montefik  and  commander  of  the 
Arab  auxiliaries  of  the  Turks,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical 
Wahh&bi.  It  is  said  that  tlie  other  chiefs  of  the  Turks 
were  bribed  by  'Abdu-1-Aziz,  for  they  retreated  suddenly, 
Vjut  were  nevertheless  attacked  on  their  march,  and  the 
whole  Turkish  army  was  de&t roved.  In  the  same  year, 
1801,  'Abdu-1-AzJz,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  made  a  fresh  expedition  against  Mecca. 
Othman-el-Mcdhayfah,  the  brother  ol*  Ghaleb,  the  sheikh  of 
Mecca,  joined  the  Wahhabis,  and  having  been  put  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  by  *Abdu-l-Aziz,  he  took 
Tayef,  a  large  town  east  of  Mecca,  and  Konfodah,  a  port 
on' the  Red  Sea.  The  rest  of  Ilejaz  was  conquered  by 
'Abdu-l-AzIz,  who  took  Mecca  early  in  1803,  after  an 
obstinate  siege.  He  would  have  taken  Mecca  earlier,  but 
for  the  ariival  of  the  great  caravan  of  Damascus,  com- 
manded bv  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  Mecca  for  three  days,  after  which  the  Wahhabis 
entered  the  town  without  resistance.  They  killed  many 
sheikhs  and  other  believers  who  refused  to  adopt  Wahha- 
bism ;  they  robbed  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan saints  who  were  interred  there  ;  and  their  fanatical  zeal 
did  not  even  spare  the  famous  mosque,  which  they  robbed 
of  the  immense  treasures  and  costly  furniture  to  which 
each  Mohammedan  prince  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
had  contributed  his  share.  The  fall  of  Mecca  was  followed 
by  that  of  Medina  in  1804,  and  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
was  robbed  and  destroyed.  'Abdu-1-Mayn,  a  brother  of 
Ghaleb,  was  appointed  governor  of  Mecca,  but  he  soon 
lost  his  post,  Ghs'ileb,  who  had  fled  to  Jidda,  liaving  bribed 
the  diief  of  the  Wahhabis,  and  succeeded  in  being  ap- 
pointed governor  on  promising  to  adopt  W^ahh&bism, 
which  he  did.  Previously  to  the  fall  of  Medina,  and  as 
early  as  1803,  'Abdu-1-Aziz  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical 
Shiite,  a  native  of  Persia ;  his  successor  was  his  eldest  son, 
Sa'ud,  whose  complete  name  was  S&*ud  Ibn  'Abdu-1-Aziz. 


Gh&leb,  anxious  to  obtain  his  former  dignity  md  inde- 
pendence, intrigued  against  Sa'dd.  In  the  hope  of  kiadliBi 
a  general  war  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  from  vhich  bt 
might  derive  advantage,  he  persuaded  Sa*6d  to  (brbid  Uk 
khotbah,  or  public  prayers,  to  be  said  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan.  Sa*dd  gave  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  tht 
Sultan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  ceased  to  be  the  protee- 
tor  of  the  holy  towns  and  the  visible  chief  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  PnM- 
ant  army  had  taken  possession  of  Home  and  put  a  mirried 
priest  on  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  the  scandal  and  coofoMa 
produced  by  such  an  event  amonz  the  Romaa  Catholia 
could  not  have  been  greater  than  tne  horror  and  ffeBenl 
consternation  which  spread  throughout  the  Eaiit  when  fbi 
people  heard  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  had  been  Ah 
spoiled,  and  that  the  first  temple  in  the  Mohammediii 
world  was  in  the  hands  of  heretics.  The  pilgrimages  wot 
stopped ;  from  1803  to  1809  no  great  caravan  ventured  to 
cross  Arabia :  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  frontiers  of  China  every  pious  Mohammeda 
felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought  that  henceforth  he  would 
be  prevented  from  performing  a  duty  which  he  considf^td 
most  sacred.  Persia  was  unable  to  give  aid,  ai*d  jv 
diwan,  absorbed  by  the  danger  to  Turkey  from  the  vinii 
Europe,  was  compelled  to  resignation. 

In  the  time  that  followed  the  conquest  of  Mecca  nl 
Medina,  Sa'Gd,  the  greatest  chief  of  the  \Vahh4bis,  etii- 
bli>hcd  his  authority  in  the  remainder  of  Arabia,  except 
Hadhiamant  and  Oman,  where  he  found  a  fomiidablc  ad«e^ 
sary  in  the  Imam  of  Maskat.  Sa'ud  conquered  the  whole  {«>• 
vince  of  El-Hassa,  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  and  several  AnUc 
towns  on  the  coiist  of  Persia.  The  Gulf  of  Persia  was  tlien  in- 
fested by  Arab  pii*ates,  who,  after  Sa'iid  had  taken  poM^ 
sion  of  the  greater  part,  of  the  coasts,  were  either  Wahhabb. 
or  at  least  made  common  cause  with  them.     The  Briiiih 
commerce  in  those  seas  was  greatly  injured  by  these  piraUi. 
who  were  severely  chastised  by  the  British  forces  undw 
Captain  Wainwright,  the  commander   of  tlie   fleet,  and 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sir  Lionel  Smith.   The  Britidi 
troops  acted  in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the  Imimcf 
Maskat,  and  the  war  was  finished  early  in  1809. 

The  very  existence  of  Tuikey  being  menaced  by  the 
Wahhabis,  who  overran  Syria  and  concluded  an  allianrs 
with  Yusuf,  the  rebellious  pasha  of  Baghd^,  the  diwan  at 
last  found  a  man  who  was  able  to  subject  these  terrible 
enemies.  This  man  was  Mehmed  'Ali,  the  present  ]ML&ha 
of  Egvpt. 

Mehmed  'Ali  made  his  first  preparations  in  1809.  To 
save  his  army  from  marching  rounu  the  northern  gulfc  of 
the  Red  Sea,  he  ordered  the  timber  for  a  flotilla  of  twenty- 
eight  vessels  to  be  got  ready  at  Bulak,  the  port  of  Cairo, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  camels  to  Suez,  where  tfce 
ships  were  constnicted.  The  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition was  Tiizun-Bey,  the  second  son  of  Mehmed  'Ali. 
then  eighteen  yeai-s  old,  who  was  seconded  by  Ahmed 
Agha,  surnamed  Napoleon  or  Bonaparte.  Tuzun-Bey  en- 
tered Arabia  in  1811 ;  in  1812  he  was  beaten  by  the 
^Yahhflbis  near  Medina,  but  he  took  ttiis  town  in  tlw 
course  of  the  same  year,  a  conquest  which  was  mainly  due 
to  the  impetuous  courage  of  Thomas  Kuitli,  a  Scotch  re- 
negade, known  as  Ibr(ihim  Agha,  who  took  the  outworU 
of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  1813.  a&l 
Ghaleb,  notwithstanding  he  had  favoured  the  Egyptian  io- 
vasion,  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Saloniea  in  £u- 
roj)ean  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  ISIG. 

In  1814  Sa'ud  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
'Abdullah.  Tiie  death  of  Sa'iid  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Wahhabis.  In  1815  the  Egyptians  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Zohr&n,  but  they  obtained  a  signal  victory  at 
Bissel.  Tuzun-Bey  paid  six  dollars  for  even*  head  of  a 
Wahh&bi;  and  having  obtained  six  thousanci  heads,  be 
ordered  them  to  be  piled  up  in  a  pyramid.  Peace  was 
concluded  during  the  course  of  the  same  year  <1815;i  oo 
unfavourable  conditions  to  'Abdullah,  who  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Cairo,  named  'Abdu-1-Aziz,  a  learned  sheikh, 
whose  fiu-ther  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  suddeD 
outbreak  of  fresli  hostilities. 

The  commander  of  the  new  Egyptian  expedition  was  tb« 
celebrated  Ibraliim  Pasha,  tiie  son  of  Mehmed  'Ali,  nbo 
entered  Arabia  in  1816.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
Wahhabis  retreated  to  Deraiyeh  in  1818,  where  'Abdullah 
was  besieged  by  Ibraliim.    The  siege  waa  long,  but  it 
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id  on  by  Ibrahfm  %Tith  skill,  boldness,  and  admirable 
/erancetill  the  month  of  December,  1818,  when  'Ab- 
1  surrendered.  He  and  several  of  his  family  were  sent  to 
antinople,  and  after  havint^been  promenaded  throiiEch 
treets  for  three  days,  they  were  beheaded,  and  their 
a  were  exposed  to  the  6iitrai;es  of  the  mob.  The 
>r  part  of  the  territories  conquered  by  the  Wahhabis 
tider  the  authority  of  Mehmed  'Ali.  • 
IS  the  power  of  the  Wahlitibis  was  broken,  but  they 
not  exterminated.  Some  of  their  chiefs  resisted  the 
tians  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Nejd,  in  Kl-Yama- 
and  in  El-Harlk,  and  they  occasionally  retreated  to 
nintries  south  of  these  provinces  wliich  are  jrenernlly 
lered  to  be  a  barren  desert.*  In  1827  tlie  Wahhabis 
d  considerable  trouble  to  Muhmed  'Ali :  they  were 
bly  not  without  some  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of 
m,  who  opposed  such  a  vii^oious  resistance  to  the 
tians  in  1834  ;  and  in  1838  and  1830  there  were  such 
TOus  svmptouis  of  rebellion  in  the  eastern  part  of 

that  Alehmed  "Ali  sent  an  army  there,  which  made 
progress.  This  army  was  about  to  conquer  El  Ha.s.:n, 
3  esiablirrh  K?r>'ptian  authority  on  the  shores  of  the 
vn  Gulf,  when,  ])y  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Turks  on 

Mehmed  'Ali  was  forced  to  open  that  campaiirn 
1  began  so  unfortunately  for  the  Turks  with  the  loss 
e  battle  of  Nizihi,  but  in  consequence  of  wliicli 
lied  'Ali  was  dispovM's-ed  nf  Syria.  There  was  a  parly 
e  diwan  who.  availinir  them.^elves  of  the  victories 
d  by  the  British  tro()]^s  in  Syria,  intended  to  dis- 
ss Mehmed  'Ali  of  Aiabia  also:  hut  foilunatcly  they 
ot  succeed.  Wc  hay  loiluuately,  for  if  ever  Kirypt 
1  cease  to  be  ndcd  by  a  viijorous  govcinnient,  the 
>aWs  would  raise  their  heads:  they  would  overrun 
a,  beinir  weakened  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  fana- 
1,  and  Turkey  wuuld  be  unable  to  protect  the  huly 
..  The  consefjuenees  of  such  an  event  would  ])ro- 
discontent  in  the  \^  hole  Kast.and  the  i^reatest  danfrer 

exigence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  con.sideia- 
will  perhaps  serve  to  vhow  that,  tliouirh  younir,  the 
lian  power  is  already  iulimately  connected  with  the 
y  of  the  East,  and  that  its  overthrow  would  be  a  vital 
to  all  those  nations  that  follow  the  Moluunmedan 

■ 

.rsten  Niebuhr,  Dfscrifilimt  dp  I  "Arabic^  p.  *20S,  &c. 
ig  Euro])e€an  writers,  Niehuhr  is  the  lirst.  who  inen- 
tlie  Wahhabis:  Vtnjnar^  d'AH  Hi'ij :  'Ali  iJey  was 
it  at  the  conquest  of  Mecca  by  the  Wahhabis'.  and 
an  intercNlini;:  descriptio!!  of  their  army;  Ed.  Scott 
ijr.  A  Tour  in  Shvcniz.  p.  IIJ),  N:e. :  Description  dii 
\Uh  di?  Hiii^h^Ui'l,  Siinvio  d'nnr  Soticp  Ilistoriqnc  \iir 
lahido,\\  by  Uunsseuu.  lormeriy  French  consul- 
al  at  Uairiidad.  This  sketch  is  interest  in  ir,  but  con- 
many  errors,  especially  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
i-l-Wahhab  ;  ^len'j^iiu  llifitoire  dt*  riifst/ptt;  soifs  if 
pntemefit  de  Mo/taitm/wi  Ait/,  Paris,  1823,  i^ives  an 
lent  account  of  the  ctrntjucst  t.-f  Der*ai\  eh  by  ibrahtni 
i;  Burckhardt,  A'>/t*  o//  fi^r  nndnuins-  mid  'Jl'dtntin;s. 
is  the  best  work  on  Walihahi  histoiy  till  isi5: 
[arford  Jonijs  Hrydi^es,  ,///  Arcniui  of  i/ir  Tntns- 
is  of  IJis  Mjjfi^ty'a  Mission  to  i/n'  Cnnrf  af  Pt^iwiiJ : 
'tick  iii  apr'-'thfi'ii  if  inirf  IJi^stonj  nf  thf  JV^.-htnthij 
)l.ii.).  Tliis  is  a  most  vuluable  account,  partly  taki'U 
Mcnirin.  cited  above,  Isul  for  the  greater  ]'art  the 
of  the  author's  own  observations  diiriu::;^  his  lo:i<: 
nice  at  Baghdad  and  other  places  in  the  EaM  ; 
nn,  Histoirc.  sonunairr.  </«  i'K:!i/jftf'  -yiNs  /?  (iOiivcnn'- 
de  Mohumwrd  Aiy,  Pari>,  lS3l).  This  work  contains 
xcellent  obser\ations  of  .Jomanl  on  Arabia,  and  also 
nch  translation  of  a  short  Arabic  MS.  on  the  cani- 
i  of  the  Wahh&bis  in  Hej/iz  a<::ainst  ^lehmcd  ".Vli. 
author  of  the  MS.  is  the  sheik  'Aus,  who  v.as  in  the 
quarters  of  'Abu-Xoktah.  oiu^  of  the  principal  chiefs 
eWahhibls:  Corancez, ///.v/oz/v'  dna  Jt'ahafns ;  the 
of  Planat,  Berirhaus,  and  .Tomaid.) 
\HLENBE'RGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  after 
fc  Wahlenberg,  M.D.,  author  of  the  '  Flora  Ja- 
a'  and  other  works.    It  belonirs  to  the  natural  order 

the  mtp  of  Ilrrshnu*  \\\\*  rt'i^ion  \*  riU:*!!  \\nh.\  A  Kh:ily.  n  namo 
rdi  niJn)tt>Ml  liv  .liimnril  K>!i-«  IKlnls.  tliiit  i<.  ■  jiii  ••:!»]  t\  ■!%*»  I  iin.-- 
Mvms  U»  lw»  .111  iin«uit-il>'.i'  natni*  f  )r  r»  lvirj«'n  di'vit :  tin'  ::inii'  w:m  ]ir- 
■rn  tri  tlut  ciurltv alter  vm..-  •|i>-tiii- tiMf  w.ir.  I'l-wr  -il  nnii:!*'  h.i\" 
i\\e  Huli^-l  K:i*<ll.  an  \vii«.  i!ic  im  .-•  ijul-r 'Ab-j-lJ  "ki .  the  sihciv  j:»r  ol 
med,  wlio  oiilirnl  'Omii'i  1 1  W  aitncki'il  tr-mi  thi>  snif*. 
;Cc<l  inlcmlc^l  to  vroconl  rrnm 'Om.-ln  tj  Doc'niyoli,  but  w  at  uuTurtu* 
in.'^  ent'.-d  Crf'm  U'.i'ij"  sij. 


Campanulacee,  and  many  of  the  species  embraced  in  it 
were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  Campanula.  The 
species  consists  chiefly  of  herbs,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  annual.  The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  sometimes 
opposite,  and  are  generally  found  in  greatest  abimdance 
at  the  lower  pait  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  seated  on 
long  peduncles,  drooping  at  first,  but  erect  in  fruit.  The 
calyx  IS  3-5  clelit ;  the  corolla  3-5  lobed  at  the  apex,  rarely 
divided  to  the  middle.  The  stamens  3-5  in  number,  free, 
the  filaments  broadest  at  the  base.  The  style  inclosed, 
pilose,  especially  at  the  upper  part;  stigmas  2-3.  The 
ovary  combined  with  the  tuue  of  the  calyx.  The  capsule 
2-5  celled,  opening  by  as  many  valves  as  cells  at  the  apex, 
each  bearing  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle.  The  seeds  very 
numerous  and  minute.  Above  fifty  species  of  plants  be- 
longing to  this  prenup  have  been  described.  They  are 
most  abimdant  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  are  par- 
ticularly numerf)us  at  the  (.'ape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  presented 
by  the  species. 

IV.  sratrnnifniitu  Grass-leavcil  Wahlenbenria,  has  the 
stems  and  leaves  clothed  with  soft  down,  the  leaves  entire, 
the  ladieal  ones  linear  or  linear-spatulate,  those  of  the 
stem  linear  ami  somewhat  chusping ;  the  bracts  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  rather  downy;  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
smoothish.  the  lobes  downv,  and  the  sinuses  toothless. 
Tliis  plant  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  of  the  south  of  Italy  as 
far  as  Koine,  and  of  the  inland  of  Zante.  It  has  a  blue 
corolla,  \\\\\\q  filaments,  yellow  anthers,  and  the  flowers 
are  auirrej^ated  toilet  her. 

}l'.  ritfu'fisis.  Cape  \\"ahlcnheriria,  has  an  erect  simple 
or  branched  stem,  |.ilosc  at  the  bottom,  the  leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  pilo!*c,  unequally  toothed:  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  hairy:  the  corolla  5-clel^,  hardly  one-half 
louirer  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  :  the  capsule  ovular  and 
l)ilo>c.  This  plant,  with  manv  others  of  the  genus,  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  ITope.  It  has  large  flowers, 
with  a  corolla  blui^li-green  outside,  dark  blue  inside  at  the 
l^oitom,  but  greenish  at  the  commencement  of  the  lobes; 
the  lobes  themselves  arc  violaceous  and  spotted  with 
black  within  at  the  recesses. 

//''.  /irdffrarr't.  Ivy-like  Wahleuberffia,  is  a  glabrous 
plant  with  slender  ascending  stems  :  the  leaves  are  placed 
on  Ions:  petioles,  cordate,  and  bluntly  5-7  angled;  the 
corolla  5-lobcd  at  the  apex,  t'onr  times  longer  than  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx;  the  capsule  hemisphciical.  This 
j)]ant  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Noiih 
America  :  it  is  abundant  in  Great  Biitain  in  Cornwall  and 
Sussex,  and  is  also  Ibund  in  Epping  Forest.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  plant  was  calK-d 
Afiiffiift  hcdrrartui  by  Salisbury,  in  honour  of  .lohn  Aikin, 
a  British  botanist.  It  is  the  f^ampa/tuia  ht'd*'racea  of 
Linnreus,  who  was  followed  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and 
others. 

W.  s^rariifx.  Weak  Wahlenbcrgia,  has  a  simple  or 
blanched,  glabrous  or  pilose  stem  ;  alternate  or  nearly  op- 
posite, linear-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous  leaves:  smooth 
calyx  with  an  ovuid  tube;  the  corolla  fu!»nel-sha|)ed,  ')- 
clelt  ;  the  capsule  obovale.  Thi^  plant  i<  a  nativo  uf  New 
Holland  about  Port  .Jaek-;on.  of  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  of 
New  Caledonia,  anil  Xew  Z<'aland.  Four  or  five  \arieties 
of  thij»  species  have  been  recorded. 

//'.  Ct'/'riri/nf,  Throat -\vi)ii,  is  a  small  plant :  the  .stem 
much  branchvd,  the  brnnelu-i  diversrinir,  pilo>e:  the  leaves 
liiiiar-lanceulate,  a  lillle  dentieulated ;  the  tube  of  the 
caly\  ralher  piloac  :  the  Ci»rolla  tubular,  longer  than  the 
sei^uients  of  th'.^  calyx;  th'.i  capsuh^  spherical.  It  is  a 
native  of  Eg>'pt.  also  of  Senegal,  in  dry  >andy  places.  Its 
leaves  have  white  margins.  Its  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, solitary  from  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves  and  the 
tojH  of  the  bianelics. 

tl'.foiinsiu  Leafy  Wahlenbcrgia,  has  a  woody  erect 
stem,  very  leafy  in  eveiy  part ;  the  leave*  linear-acute,  ser- 
rated, irlabrou-*  or  pilo:*e  on  the  middle  nerve  ;  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  jrlabrous  obcimieal,  the  lobes  subsen-ated ;  the 
corolla  cylindrical,  semi  5-clell,  one  half  longer  than  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  ;  the  eapMile  t'.ubinate.  This  plant  is  one 
of  a  grou]»  of  tbe  .<ipeei:js  named  Nesophila.  on  account  of 
their  inhabit  in*;  islands.  It  is  found  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Ileh-na  and  A>v'»n>.iun.     It  has  reddish  flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  the  seeds  of  those 
which  are  a-nnial  should  be  >own  on  the  hot -bed,  and  when 
the  plants  are  o^  >uflicient  tizc  they  may  be  placed  out  in 
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111?  open  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation  in  the  month 
of  May.  The  hardy  perennial  species  may  be  grown  in 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  should  be  kept 
rather  moist.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division. 
(^Don's  Gardener's  Dictionary,) 

WAHLSTATT,  a  large  vill^e  in  Prussian  Silesia,  is 
situated  on  the  Katzbach  near  Liegnitz,  on  the  spot  where 
Henry  II.,  duke  of  Silesia,  fought  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1241,  a  dreadful  battle  with  the  Mongol  Tartars,  in  which 
he  lost  his  Ufe,  and  the  Tartars  were  victorious.  No  Grer- 
nian  knights  fled,  nor  was  any  one  taken  prisoner ;  all  had 
fallen :  among  them  were  thirty-four  of  the  family  of  Roth- 
kirch.  The  village  afterwards  built  on  this  spot  was  called 
Wahlstatt  (the  battle-field)  in  commemoration  of  this 
event.  Wahlstatt  is  derived  from  the  antient  word  *  Wal,' 
signifying  battle,  dead  body,  corpse ;  and  *  Statt,'  place ; 
hence  Walhalla* 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1813,  Field-Marshal  Blucher 
obtained  at  this  place  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
anny,  for  which,  and  his  other  great  deeds,  he  received 
from  King  William  Frederick  III.  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wahlstatt. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Leocicon ;  Miiller,  Qeogra- 
phischns  Worterbuch  des  Preussiscken  Stodtes.) 

WAIF.  If  the  goods  of  any  person  were  stolen,  and 
the  felon,  thinking  that  pursuit  was  made  after  him,  fled, 
and  during  his  flight  waived  or  abandoned  the  goods,  they 
became  waif,  and  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  king  of 
course  had  the  power  to  grant  the  right  to  waif  to  othere ; 
and  many  lords  of  manors  were  entitled  to  waif  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  presumption  of  an  antient  grant  to  that  eftect.  No 
goods  could  become  waif  which  were  not  in  possession  of 
the  felon  at  the  time  of  his  flight.  Therefore  if  he  con- 
cealed the  goods,  or  placed  them  in  a  house,  or,  for  in- 
stance, left  a  horse  at  an  inn  in  pledge  for  his  meat,  and 
atterwards  fled,  the  goods  did  not  become  waif. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  title  of  the 
king  or  lord  of  the  manor  to  waif,  that  it  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  some  one  on  his  behalf;  otherwise  the 
original  owner  was  not  barred  from  recovering  his  goods 
at  any  period  of  time,  and  if  he  seized  them  first,  they  re- 
mained his  property.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  waived  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  person  robbed 
to  make  fresh  pursuit  after  the  felon,  and  so,  if  possible, 
catch  him  witn  the  goods  upon  him.  And  in  further 
encouragement  of  such  pursuit,  it  was  part  of  the  law 
of  waif,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  goods  succeeded,  within 
a  year  and  a  day,  but  not  after  that  time,  in  attainting 
[Attainder]  the  thief  for  the  felony  in  question,  he 
was  entitled  again  to  recover  his  goods  from  the  king 
or  the  loitl,  even  though  they  had  been  reduced  into 
possession  by  him.  The  restriction  of  the  character 
of  waif  to  goods  waived  during  the  flight  was  because 
goods  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  felon  would 
afford  no  tracks  of  his  course,  and  might  very  pos- 
sibly escape  the  search  of  the  owner,  even  though  he  did 
make  fresh  pursuit.  It  is  said  also  that  the  goods  of 
foreign  merchants  could  not  become  the  subject  of  waif, 
bci''iuse  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  our  language  and  usages, 
could  not  be  expected  to  act  with  the  same  dispatch  and 
effect  i\6  a  native.  Lord  Coke  distinguishes  between  waif 
which  was  stolen  property,  and  the  goods  which  were 
the  property  of  a  person  who  fled  for  a  felony.  These 
latter  were  always  forfeited  on  proof  and  finding  by  a  jury 
of  that  fact,  even  though  the  party  were  acquitted  of  the 
felony.  Part  of  the  inquiry,  therefore,  on  the  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  felony,  was  whether  or  not  he  fled  for  it.  If 
the  jury  found  that  he  did,  his  goods  were  forfeited,  what- 
ever might  be  the  verdict  as  to  his  guilt.  This  was  either 
because  of  the  presumption  which  his  flight  raised,  that  he 
really  had  committed  the  offence,  though  it  could  not  be 
legally  proved  against  him ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Justice 
Forster,  because  his  fligjht  tended  to  stop  or  embarrass  the 
course  of  justice  against  the  real  offender.  If  he  was 
killed  during  his  flight,  the  coroner's  ^ury  inquired  as  to 
his  flight,  as  well  as  respecting  the  cause  of  his  death.  By 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  57,  the  court  before  whom  a  pn- 
soner  is  convicted  has  power  in  all  cases,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  time,  to  make  restitution  of  stolen  property  to 
the  owner,  except  as  to  negotiable  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  parties  who,  without  notice,  have  given  value  for 
them  :  and  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  s.  5,  the  jury  are  no 
longer  to  bo  charged  to  inquire  whether  a  prisoner  fled  for 


j  treason  or  felony.    The  consecjuencc  is  that  no 
can  now  be  incurred  by  such  fli^t. 

(5  Co.,  109;  Com.,  Dig.,  tit '  Waife.') 

WAIN,  CHARLESS.    [Uma  Major.] 

WAINFLEET.    [Lincolnshire.] 

WAITS  is  a  name  now  applied  only  to  thote  itiMfttt 
musicians  who,  in  most  of  tne  lar^  towns  of  Engtand,  f>> 
pecially  London,  go  round  the  pnncipal  streets  at  la^ 
for  some  time  before  Christmas,  play  two  or  three  trops, 
call  the  hour,  then  remove  to  a  suitable  distanee,  where 
they  go  through  the  same  ceremony,  and  so  on  till  fMv« 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  word,  which  was  formerly  spelled  waygkU  m 
waightey  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (Ocr* 
man,  tcacht ;  Dutch,  tcagt ;  Danish,  vagtu ;  SirafiAi 
wakt) ;  and  the  root  is  the  same  as  the  Am^io-Sun 
taecnant  to  wake,  and  toacian  (pronounced  wakisnX  to 
watch,  and  the  English  icake  and  watch, 

Tlie  wayghte,  or  wayte,  was  originally  a  minstrel  wrtch- 
man,  and  the  kin^  of  England,  as  well  as  the  nmyoiitf 
large  corporate  cities  and  towns,  seem  to  have  empkni 
them  in  preference  to  common  watchmen.     By  a  don- 
ment  in  Rymer's  *  Foedera,*  vol.  ix.,  *  De  MinstrielKs  prop- 
ter Solatium  Regis  providendis,'  it   appears  that  in  tk 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  *  a  wayte  that  nightelye  from  Mycfad- 
mas  to  Shreve  Thorsday  pipethe  the  watche  within  Ui 
courte  fowertymes,  in  the  somere  nyghtes  three  timei^ai 
makethe  bon  gayte  at  every  chambere  doare  and  office,  ■ 
well  as  for  feare  of  pyckeres  and  pillers ;  he  eateth  tntk 
halle  with  the   mynstrielles ;'    it  then  goes  on  to  sWi 
his  allowance  of  bread,  ale,  coals,  and  so  forth,  for  wk 
night.    By  the  same  document  it  appears  that  there  «■ 
a  *yeoman-waighte  at  the  makinge  of  knightes  of  thi 
Bathe,'  who,  *for  his  attendance  upon  theni  by  nfgklc 
tyme,  in  watchinge  in  the  chappelle,   hathe  to  hit  fti 
all  the  watchinge  clothing  that  the  knight  shall  war 
uppon  him.' 

The  waits  seem  to  have  been  always  distinct  from  tk 
common  watch,  which  was  called  the  marchini^  witck, 
and  never,  we  believe,  the  waits.  At  a  later  peiiod,  te 
term  Waits  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  band  of 
minstrels  kept  by  the  city  of  lA)ndon  and  other  larse  citis 
and  towns.  We  read  of  the  City  Waits  freouently,  horn 
their  attendance  on  the  City  pageants,  and  of  the  Waits  of 
Southwark  and  other  places.  In  *The  Tatler,'  No.  222,1 
writer  from  Nottingham  complains  that  the  young  an 
of  fashion  there  *  make  love  with  the  town  music,*  sad 
that  *the  waits  often  help  him  through  his  courtship.'  TTsf 
waits,  or  stipendiary  town-musicians,  have  for  many  ytuk 
we  believe,  ceased  to  exist  in  every  corporate  city  Mat 
town  in  England. 

(Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Ellis ;  StnitVs  Sports 
and  PaxtiweSn  by  Hone ;  Penny  Magazine^  No.  563.) 

WAIWODE.     [Waywode.] 

WAKE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Enslisb 
prelate,  was  born  in  1657*  at  Blandford  in  DorKwiie. 
where  his  father,  William  Wake,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  family,  possessed  considerable  property.  In  1673 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Churcn,  Oxford ;  wai 
having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1676,  and  thatof  M.A. 
in  1G79,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  church,  although  \k 
father  is  said  to  have  designed  him  for  a  commercial  life. 
Having  accordingly  taken  holy  orders,  he  went  in  1682 to 
Paris  as  chaplain,  with  Viscount  Preston,  dispatched  is 
envoy  extraordinary  to  that  court.  Returning  tiome  with 
his  lordship  in  1G85,  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
Gray's  Inn.  His  first  publication  appears  to  nave  bees 
*  A  Preparation  for  Death,  being  a  Letter  to  a  younf 
Gentlewoman  in  France,'  a  fourth  edition  of  whicn  ip- 
peared  in  1G88.  In  IG86  he  published  a  tract  in  410., 
entitled  *  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  in  answer  to  Bossuet's  recently  published 
'  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fkith'— which  Wske 
chaiged  the  author  with  having  found  himself  compelled 
by  the  objections  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  alter 
materially  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  originaUy 
written  it,  and  in  which  it  had  not  only  been  extec- 
sively  circulated  in  manuscript,  but  actually  printed. 
Tliis  tract,  which  is  commonly  called  *  Wake's  Catechism.* 
gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy,  in  the  course  of  whirii 
Wake  published  *  A  Defence '  of  his  Exposition  in  168^ 
and  *  A  Second  Defence,'  in  two  parts,  in  1688.  He  aiw 
took  an  active  part  in  the  general  controversy  bstweta 
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i  Romuh  and  Protestant  churches,  wliich  was  carried 
in  England  through  tlie  prets  in  1687  and  1G88.  In 
tober  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss  J^thelred  Hovel, 
ighterof  Sir  William  Hovel,  of  Illinglon  in  Norfolk, 
mediately  after  the  Revolution  he  ^vas  appointed 
luty  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Kin^  William ;  and  m  Jimc, 
^  he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  (Jhrist  Church, 
ford.  He  now  either  aecumulalud  his  degrees  in 
inity,  or,  according;  to  another  account,  was  created 
3.  lu  1693  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's, 
ifltminster ;  and  the  same  year  he  published  one  of 
principal  works,  *  An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine 
ibtles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathei-s.  with  a  Preliminary 
icourse  concenunc:  the  use  of  those  Fathers.'  He 
atly  improved  this  work  in  a  second  edition  of  it,  which 
brought  out  in  1710;  and  it  was  afterwards  twice 
rinted  during  his  life-time.  The  next  subject  in  the 
>lic  discussion  of  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  the 
vera  of  the  Convocation ;  in  the  controversy  respecting 
ichhe  published,  in  1607*  an  octavo  tract  entitled  *  The 
thoiity  of  Christian  Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical 
lods  asseited ;'  in  1698.  *  An  Appval  to  all  the  true 
mben  of  the  Church  of  England  in  uehalf  of  the  Kinjr's 
slesiastical  Supremacy  ;*  and  finally,  in  1703,  a  folio 
ume  entitled  *  Tlie  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
Inland,  in  their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocations,  Con- 
itions,  and  other  public  assemblies,  historically  deduced 
n  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times.' 
this  elaborate  work  no  answer  was  attempted  by  Alter- 
y  or  any  of  his  fellow-disputants  on  the  other  side. 
1701  Wake  had  been  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705 
was  raised  to  the  bishopiic  of  Lincoln.  In  the  earlier 
rs  of  his  episcopacy  he  continued  to  adhere  to  what 
I  called  the  Low  Church  party;  but  he  aflerwai-ds  be- 
ae  more  consei-vative  at  least,  and  if  he  did  not  actually  ; 
jige  his  principles,  and  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he 
i  thrown  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  now  the 
lers  of  the  party  w  ith  which  ho  had  originally  acted. 
January,  1710,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  he 


of  York :  it  is  9  miles  from  Leeds,  10  from  Bamsley,  13 
from  Huddersfield,  and  187  from  Ijondon  by  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield.  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  9390  acres, 
and  consists  of  the  township  of  Wakefield  (630  acres;, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pari^i ;  the  townsliips 
of  Alverthorpe-with-Thomes,  2390  acres;  Stanley-with- 
Wrenthorpe,  4700  acres ;  and  the  chapelry  of  Ilorbuiy, 
11:^}  acres.  Alverthorpc  and  Horbur>' arc  chiefly  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  boundary  of  the  manor  or  iui'dship 
of  W'akefield  stretches  westward  to  the  borders  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  and  several  miles  eastward  of  the  town, 
and.'  in  1821,  comprised  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  Yorkshire. 

W^akefield  is  mentioned  in  *  Domesday  Book.'  Tlio 
Romans  had  probably  a  station  in  the  township  of  Stanley, 
and  some  yeai-s since  a  number  of  moulds  for  coining  thfir 
money  (in  some  of  w  hich  the  coin  was  still  remaining  in 
the  matrix)  were  found  in  a  field  here,  and  are  now  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum.  The  manor  was  a  po^ses^alon 
of  the  crown  until  it  was  granted  by  Henr>'  I.  (1100-35 1  \o 
William,  Earl  Wanen.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  until  the 


I  translated  to  Canterbury ;  and  in  1718  he  excited 
iself  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  the  repeal  uf  the  j 
liiim  and  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  the  vcar  = 
owing,  more  successfully,  against  the  attempt  to  repeal 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  About  the  same  time  his  . 
I  broke  out  in  a  Latin  letter  directed  against  Bishop  ; 
idly  and  his  partisans,  which  he  addressed  to  the  super-  | 
■ndant  of  Zurich,  and  which  was  immediately  published 
iiat  city.  It  exposed  him  to  some  severe  strictures. 
1721  also  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Wliiston, 
>m  he  liad  formerly  endeavoured  to  protect,  by  the 
t  he  took  in  suppoil' of  the  bill  for  the  more  cft'crtual 
pression  of  blasphemy  and  proi'uneness,  bruuiriit  into 
riousc  of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  wliicii  v.as 
erstood  to  bo  chiefly  levelled  agahist  Aiianism,  but 
not  pass.  Tlie  most  reinaikable  affair.  hour.\cr,  in 
ch  Archbishop  Wake  was  involved  was  the  neofotiation 
ch  he  entered  into  with  M.  Dupin  and  some  of  the 
ds  of  the  .Janseniat  party  in  France,  for  the  hringinor 
ul  of  a  union  between  the  clmrch  of  that  country  and 
Church  of  England.  The  con  csiwndence  upon  tliis 
ject,  whieh  commenced  on  the  part  of  Dupin  in  1718, 
lost  fully  given  in  an  appendix  to  Maclaine's  tiansla- 
i  of  Mosheim's  *  Eccle>iastical  History,'  imbli.Nlicd  in 
8.  The  part  wliich  Wake  took  subjected  him  loiijr 
rwards,  wiiile  the  fsicts  were  but  iniperfcctlv  known,  lo 
;h  obloquy — especially  fiuni  Archdeacon  Blackburne, 
The  Confessional,'  pul)lished  in  17tiG ;  but  it  does  not 
•ear  that  he  really  made  any  concession  of  principle  to 
RomiNh  correspondents,  or  indeed  went  farther  than 
'ely  to  express  his  willingness  to  asMst  in  bringing: 
ut  the  proposed  union  if  it  could  be  managed  without 
Buch  concession.  The  last  years  of  Archl)i>hop 
ke*s  life  were  clouded  by  great  inlirmity :  and  he  died 
Lambeth,  24th  January,  1737.  He  bequeathed  his 
ary  and  his  collection  of  coins,  toKcther  valued  at 
KX)/..  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  A  collection 
us  *  Sermons  and  Ciiarires,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  was  pub- 
ed  aiter  his  death.  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731,  he 
six  daughtei's,  who  all  made  good  marriages.  He  was 
seeded  in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Potter. 
WAKEFIELD,  a  market-town  and  jjarliamentary  bo- 
gh,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  river  Caldcr,  in  the 
MDtake  of  Agbrierc:,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
P.  C,  No.  1078. 


son-in-law  of  the  late  duke.  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield, 
built  by  the  last  Earl  Warren,  about  1320,  is  now  in  utter  ruin. 
The  manor  courts  are  now  held  once  in  three  weeks  at  the 
Moot  Hall  in  Kirkgate,  within  the  town,  when  the  steward 
of  the  manor  disixises  of  petty  causes  and  actions  for  debt 
under  5/.  A  bloodv  battle  was  tbught  at  Wakefield  in 
1460,  between  the  Vorkists  and  Lancastrians,  at  Vihich 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  father  of  Edwaixl  IV,,  was  slain. 

Leland,  in  his  *  Itinerary,'  written  about  153U,  describes 
Wakefield  as  '  a  very  (luiek  market-towne   and   meately 
large  ;  well  sened  of  flesch  and  fisch,  both  from  the  se  and 
by  rivers,  ^yhe^eof  divei-s  be  thereabout  at  hande,  so  that 
al  vitaile  is  very  gode  chepe  there.     A  right  honest  man 
shal  fare  well  for  two  pens  a  meale.*    Leland  adds : — *  The 
building  of  the  tow  n  is  meately  faire,  most  of  tymbre,  but 
some  of  stone.'     He  then  notices  the  fair  bridge  of  stone 
over  the  Calder,  *  and  on  the  est  side  of  the  bridge  is  a 
right  goodl}'  chapel  of  our  I^dye.'    This  chapel  is  ihe  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  antient  town.    It  stands  upon 
the  site  of  one   built  by  Edward   III.  (1327-77/-  which 
aj)pcai's  to  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Klvvaid 
IV.  i  14Gl-8;i.  in  memory  of  his  father.     The  architcctuie 
is  in  the  elaboiale  Gothic  style  which  prevailed   in  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  but  as  the  endowments  were  wiihdiawn 
at  the  dissolution,  it  fell   into  decay,  and  was  for  some 
time  used  as  a  corn-factor's  counting-house,  though  fortu- 
nately steps  arc  now  takin:^  for  its  restoration  at  a  cost 
of  2i')<K)/..  and  it  is  to  be  u.sed  for  di\ine  worship.     The 
building  projects  over  and  jjartly  rests  on  the  starlings  of 
the  biidge.     The  bridge  has  eight  arches,  and  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edwaitl  III.     There  is  an  old  mansion  within 
the  town,  called  Heselden  Hall,  erected  in  the  reitcn  of 
Henry  VI.  (1422-C1\     At  the  present  time  Wakefield  is 
a  place  of  respectable  apj)earance,  and  di-fieient  in  none 
of  the  requisites  of  an  opulent  tov.n.     It  i.:>  i)a\e(l,  lighted 
with  ga.s  and  well  supplied  with  water.     On  the  south- 
west the  buildings  of  the  town  advance  into  the  iiei;ch- 
bouiing  townshij)  of  Alverthorpc  in  a  continuous  sliee;  ; 
and  on  the  north-east,  in  the  township  of  Stanley,  there  is 
a  sjwt  called  the  Ea.st  Moor,  which  also  loniis  }  nit  ui"  the 
town.     The  suburb  called  St.  John's,  at  the  noithern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  consists  of  very  handsome  houses, 
with  sfirubberies,  &c.     Mo^t  of  the  lioii.ses  in  the  town  are 
built   of  brick.     The  principal  buildings  of  a  j^ublic  cha- 
racter are  a  market-cross  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  early 
in  the  hist  century,  with  an  open  colonnade  supporting  a 
dome,  the  interior  of  which  contains  a  spaciou>  loom,  used 
for  the  transan-tion  of  public  business;  the  pnhlie  rooms  in 
Wood  Street,  built  by  subscription,  c()ini)risc  a  lil-rary  and 
new.s-r(;om,  with  apartments  in  the  upper  story  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  assemblies.      A  Cc.rn  Kxchange  was  erected 
in   1H23,  and  another  on  a  larger  scale  has  been  recently 
built,  and  was  opened  tor  busine>s  in   1837:    the  upi)er 
story  comprises  a  room  used   for  public   ineeliuirs,  ice., 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  count ..     The  tiu  atre  w  as 
built  by  T;ite  Wilkinson.     The  Tainniy  Hall,  illi)  u-A  Ic'ug 
and  3<)  broad,  erected  inanv  years  ji:;o  as  a  place  of  sale 
I'or  the  manul'acturers  of  liglit  woolKn  stul's.  is  now  con- 
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veiled  into  a  power-loom  factory  for  stuffs.  The  most 
important  public  buildings  are  those  belonging  to  the 
county  and  West  Riding.  The  Register-Oifice  was  esta- 
blished in  1704,  for  the  registry  of  deeds  relating  to  landed 
property.  The  court-house  was  erected  in  1806.  The 
House  of  Correction  is  a  very  extensive  pile,  constructed 
on  the  improved  plan  of  county  prisons,  and  is  now  being 
still  further  enlarged :  the  numoer  of  prisoners  confined  at 
one  time  during  1842  averaged  784,  and  the  number  some- 
times exceeds  900.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  West 
Riding  has  his  offices  at  Waketicld.  About  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  town  is  the  West-Riding  Lunatic  Asylum, 
erected  in  1817,  for  250  patients ;  but  it  has  been  more 
than  once  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  patients  now 
averages  400. 

The  parish  church,  erected  in  1470,  is  156  feet  long  and 
09  wide,  with  a  tower  22  feet  wide  inside,  surmounted  by 
a  spire,  the  total  height  being  228  feet.  The  south  front 
was  re-edified  in  1724;  and  other  parts  have  been  so 
extensively  repaired,  that  few  external  remains  exist  of  the 
original  building.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  and  the  gross  as  well  as  net  annual  income  for 
the  yeai-s  1828-29-30  was  537/.  In  1652  a  lectureship,  now 
of  the  value  of  100/.  a  year,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  of  London,  was  founded  by  Lady  Camden.  A 
second  lectureship,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
was  established  in  1801.  St.  John's  Church,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  10,0(X)/.,  was  opened  in  1795,  and  was  made 
parochial  in  1815.  Tlie  vicar  presents,  and  there  is  a 
bequest  of  1000/.  for  endowing  the  officiating  minister. 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  town,  ^tas  opened  in  1839.  Tlie 
livings  of  Stanley,  worth  85/.  a  year,  and  of  Alverthorpe, 
valued  at  72/.,  are  also  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar ;  but  the 
living  of  Horbury,  the  average  value  of  which  is  225/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  giW  of  the  crown .  A  new  church  was  opened 
m  1830  in  the  township  of  Thomes.  The  Independents 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each  two  chapels ;  and 
the  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Primitive 
Methodists  one  each.  The  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592,  possesses  endowments  which 
produce  about  300/.  a  year.  The  trustees,  who  arc  a  cor- 
porate body,  appoint  a  head  master,  who  has  a  salary  of 
100/.,  and  a  second  master  who  has  80/.  a  year.  The 
children  of  all  resident  parishioners  are  admitted  into  the 
school,  and  receive  a  free  classical  education  :  a  separate 
master  is  appointed  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic,  for 
which  he  receives  a  quarterly  payment  from  the  parents 
of  the  scholars.  There  are  exhibitions  from  the  grammar- 
school  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  one  to  each :  and  three,  each  of  50/.,  to  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Bentley,  Archbishop  Potter,  and 
Dr.  RadcliflTe,  the  founder  of  the  great  library  at  Oxfoi-d, 
were  educated  at  the  school.  The  school-room  is  com- 
modious, and  the  number  of  boys  who  receive  a  classical 
education  is  usually  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  Green-Coat 
Charity,  which  clothes  and  educates  about  12S>  children  of 
both  sexes,  was  ibundcd  in  1707,  and  has  an  income  of 
600/.,  of  which  500/.  arise  from  lands  beciueathed  in  1674. 
There  is  also  a  Lancasterian  and  two  national  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  the  otlier  for  girls.  In  1823  a  proprietaiy 
school  was  established  at  Wakefield,  with  a  capital  of 
15,000/.  In  1833  there  were  three  infant-schools  in  the 
parish,  attended  by  270  children.  In  the  parish  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  day-schools  in  1833  was  2100, 
and  Sunday-schools  1946.  A  literary  and  philosophical 
society  was  established  in  1827,  and  there  is  a  mechanics' 
institute.  There  are  almshouses  for  men  and  women, 
which  are  very  liberally  endowed.  The  property  belonging 
to  them  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  tnistees  of  the  gram- 
mar-school, who  have  the  control  of  charitable  funds 
amounting  altogether  to  about  1000/.  per  annum.  There 
is  a  dispensary  and  house  of  recovery,  supported  by  sub-i 
scription. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Leland  stated 
that  *  al  the  hole  profite  of  the  towne  standeth  by  course 
draperie.'  Tlie  manufacture  of  woollen  stuff's,  which  was 
once  extensively  pursued  at  Wakefield,  is  now  almost 
entirely  removed  to  Bradford  and  Halifax,  but  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture,  though  not  on  any  large  scale,  and  the 
gpinninfi:  of  woollen  and  worsted  yam,  are  carried  on : 
tne  dyeing  of  woollen  stutfs  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
industry*  Tliere  are  also  roperies,  iron-founderies,  brew- 
ericM,  snip-yards,  starch-works,  and  oopperas-works.    The 


most  marked  feature  of  the  industry  of  the  town  in  tbe 
present  day  has  arisen  from  its  situation  between  a  \iA 
population  of  consumers  and  an  extensive  district  cf 
production,  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  tot 
complete  lines  of  river  and  canal  navigation.  The'Caldw 
was  rendered  navigable  to  the  Ouse  in  1699,  bethre  whiA 

Seriod  manufactured  goods  were  conveyed  for  shipmect  i 
istance  of  30  miles  by  land-carriage.     [Caldek.]    Tht 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  fincit 
lines  of  inland  navigation  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  it  in- 
going vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  hurt  nen  reach  Wakefif  U 
from  the  Humber.    Gk)ods  shipped  at  Wakefield  rwdi  thf 
port  of  Goole,  in  the  river  Ouse,  in  ciglit  houn.   The  ntti- 
gable  communication  between  Wakefield  and  the  mum* 
facturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ii  mim- 
tained  by  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  which,  li 
a  short  distance   from  Wakefield,   is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Huddersfield  canal  and  the  Rochdale  csnl 
the  latter  having  a  short  branch  to  Halifax.    At  Aditoiw 
under-Lyne  the  Huddersfield  canal  is  joined  by  the  Pttk 
Forest    canal ;    and    from   Manchester  the    comnranio- 
tion  with  Wakefield,  by  the  Huddersfield  and  Rocbdile 
canals,  is  extended  to  Bolton,  Bury,  and  other  towni  ia 
Lancashire,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  canal  witli 
the  Mersey,  thus  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  couti 
The  Bamsley  canal  and  others  which  join  it  connects 
towns  of  Bamsley,  Sheffield,  and  Rotherham  with  Wib- 
field.    The  North  Midland  railway  from  Derby  to  IM 
passes  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  ;  the  Leedi  nd 
Manchester  railway  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  c*ir>! 
over  the  Calder  by  an  iron  bridge  ;  at  Nomaanton,  tiro 
miles  from  Wakefield,  it  joins  the  North  Midland  ;  indit 
Methley,  a  mile  and  a  half  farther,  the  North  Midland  Use 
is  joined  by  the  York  and  North  Midland  railway,  makinci 
continuous  line  from  London  to  Darlington,  witn  many  Sd- 
portant  branches.    From  the  agricultural  districts  ^Vak^ 
tield  receives  large  quantities  of  com  and  wool ;  and  cm: 
from  the  extensive  colleries  in  the  parish,  and  other  wtn- 
modities  are  exported  to  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  andStoiult 
and  recently  coal  has  been  sent  to  London.     The  collienfi 
in  the  parish  gave  employment  to  300  adult  males  in  IfflL 
The  corn  trade  of  Walceiield  employs  about  three  hundred 
vessels  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  tons  each.     The  com-maritrt, 
held  on  Friday,  is  second  only  to  that  of  London,  tnd  it 
frequently  happens  that  for  many  weeks  in  successioa  tit 
quantity  sold  is  greater  than  at  Mark  Lane.  There  are  itwH 
of  large  corn-warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    Milt. 
which  was  formerly  brought  from  other  districts,  is  now 
made  at  Wakefield  to  a  very  large  extent.     The  wool-fun 
are  also  on  a  large  scale ;  and  every  other  Wednesdar  tbm 
is  a  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair.    There  arc  fairs  fn  Jah 
and  November  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlery.    An  inlni 
bonding  warehouse  would  add  still  more  to  tne  impoitaaee 
of  Wakefield  as  an  entrepOt. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Wakefield  was  16J97.B 
1801 ;  18,474,  in  1811 ;  22,307,  in  1821 ;  24,538,  in  10I; 
and  28,321,  in  1841.  In  1831  the  population  of  Ahf^ 
thorpe  was  4859;  Horbury,  2400;  Stanley,  5017;  nd 
Wakefield,  12,232:  the  population  of  the  latter  toinulop 
was  20,000,  in  1841,  including  the  prison,  asylnn,  fa. 
The  town  does  not  possess  a  municipal  corporatiA 
A  chief  constable  is  appointed  by  the  inhabitants,  wta 
is  sworn  in  by  the  steward  of  the  lord   of  the 


at  a  court  leet.  Wakefield  returns  one  me9il>er  to  ^ 
liament  under  the  Reform  Act,  which  first  conftmd 
upon  it  the  privilejB^e.  The  number  of  electors  in  183M 
was  809.  The  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  tctni- 
ship  of  Wakefield  and  parts  of  Alverthorpe  and  Stanlcf. 
The  chief  constable  is  the  returning  officer.  Wakefield  a 
also  the  place  of  election  for  the  members  for  the  Weit 
Riding. 

(Baines's  Yorkshire  Directory;  Boundary  Bfportt; 
Parliamentary  Papers ;  Private  Communieatton.^ 

WAKEFIELD,  REV.  GILBERT,  was  bom  22nd  FV 
bruary,  1756,  in  (he  parsonage-house  of  St.  Nieoln  of 
Nottingham,  and  was  the  tliird  son  of  the  Rev.  Gecm* 
Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  parish.  His  paternal  H- 
cestors  had  been  for  many  generations  proprietors  of  s 
small  estate  at  Stakenhill  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  d» 
sipated  by  his  grandfather's  elder  brother :  his  motho^ 
family,  whose  name  was  Russell,  had  been  long  settled  ■ 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  His  father,  wlw  aftenmli  ta^ 
came  vicar  of  Kin^rton-npon-Thames»  died  at 
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jt in  1776, in  hia  filly-dxth  year;  his moliier  survived 
BOO,  when  she  died  at  Hackney,  aged  seventy-nine, 
ildest  brother  Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
of  Kingston,  held  that  livinia^  till  his  death  in  1806. 
:er  liaving  been  taught  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was 
in  May,  1759,  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Not- 
am ;  in  his  filth  year  he  was  put  to  a  writing-school ; 
that  he  went  at  the  age  of  seven  to  the  Nottingham 
fram mar-school ;  which  two  years  alter  he  exchanged 
lat  of  WUford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 

1767,  on  his  fether  s  removal  to  Kingston,  or  rather 
chmond,  where  he  took  up  his  ree«idonce,  that  cha- 

being  annexed  to  the  vicarage,  he  was  put  to  a 
1  kept  by  his  father's  curate,  under  wlioni  he  began 
udy  of  Greek ;  from  this  teacher,  whom  he  debciibes 
isarably  incompetent,  he  was  transleired  two  ycai-s 
to  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  Uichnitl  Wooddeson,  at 
iton,  with  whom  he  remained  till  that  genlleman 
up  his  school  and  removed  to  (.'helsea  in  1772 ;  when 
*neld,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  wui^  sent  to  Jcs^us 
ge,  Cambridge. 

re  he  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  classical 
H*  *Our  college  lectures  in  al^c'bia  and  lotiic/ he 
in  his  Memoirs,  'were  odious  to  me  beyond  debciip- 
'  adding  however,  *  As  to  the  elements' of  geometry 
Igebra,  these  are  in  themselves  so  extremely  plain,  tio 
able  to  every  capacity,  and  carr)'  with  tlieni  such 
il'ul  and  engaging  evidence — truth  in  her  very  es- 
«— that  J  can  scart^ely  account  for  an  indisposition  to 
theories  but  from  a  delect  of  judgment  or  dexterity 
5  teacher,'  In  the  third  year  of  his  residence  he  wrote 
^.  Brown*s  three  medals;  and,  althoui^h  he  admits 
lis  Greek  Ode  and  Lis  two  epigrams  (one  Greek,  the 
I^tin)  were  worthless,  he  maintains  that  his  Hora- 
Latin  ode,  which  also  failed,  ileserved  a  better  fate. 
75  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  ;  having  acci- 
Jly  discovered  what  he  calls  *  the  abominable  stu- 
.' — a  stupidity  which  no  words  can  sufficiently  stig- 
e — of  learning  that  language  with  the  points,*  and 
led  .1  Masclel  "s  Grammar,  which  enabled  liini,  he 
in  tile  course  of  ten  days,  I)y  the  help  only  of  Bux- 
'  Lexicon,' to  read  nine  or  ten  of  the  fii-st  chaptere 
mesis,  *  without  much  difficulty  and  with  infinite 
It.* 

January,  1776,  he  took  his  Bachelor's  dcirree,  and  in 
following  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  col- 

In  the  same  year  appeared  liis  first  publication,  a 
4to.  volume  of  Latin  poems,  '•  Poemata  J^tine  partim 
a,  partim  reddita,'  wnich  was  printed  at  the  Uni- 
y  press. 

niareh,  1778,  Wakefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr. 
iclifFe,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  had  been  from 
jliest  years,  as  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
fly  attached  to  the  itudy  of  theology ;  but  his  opinions 
(ready  begun  to  take  that  deviation  from  the  common 
futl  which  ultimately  carried  him  out  of  the  pale  of 
hurch  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educatcil. 
1  then,'  he  savs,  speaking  of  his  entering  into  holy 
i,  *1  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  requisition  of  sub- 
ion,  and  the  subjects  of  that  subscription  themselves, 
!  have  since  regarded  this  as  the  most  disinjrenuous 
1  of  my  whole  life,  utteily  incapable  of  palliation  or 
gv;  and  I  hold  it  out  accordingly  to  the  severest  re- 
.tion  of  every  honest  reader/  About  three  weeks 
his  ordination  he  left  the  Univeivitv  for  the  cui-acy  of 
poit  in  Cheshire,  of  whicli  the  Uev.  John  "Watson 
icumbent ;  but  he  remained  in  this  situation  only  for 
'  months,  (juitting  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
iracy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Liverpool, — •  principally,'  he 
,  *  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  day-school  in  that 
if  a  suitable  oppoilunity  should  present  itself.'  In 
h,  1779,  he  married  Miss  Watson,  the  niece  of  his 
ector.  *  While  I  continued  at  Liverj)nol,'  h«  says, 
nvevcred  in  reading  the  New  and  Old  Testaments 
all  possible  attention  and  assiduity.  My  objections 
)  creed  of  my  forefathers  were  daily  multiplying,  and 
etermination  was  already  made  to  (juit  the  church 
me  other  line  of  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  My 
iment  however  to  theology  would  never  suffer  me  to 
with  tranquillity  of  transferring  my&elf  to  any  other 
■ion,  independently  of  additional  objoctious  of  a  veiy 
It  nature  to  such  an  alteration  iu  my  plan  of  lii'«.' 


In  August,  1776,  on  the  invitation  of  the  tiustces  of  the 
Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  he  removed  inithcr  to 
fill  the  situation  of  classical  master  in  that  establishment. 
While  here,  he  published,  in  1781,  his  first  thecloKieal 
work,  *  A  New  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,'  8vo.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  '  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Baptism,'  r2mo. ;  and  an  *  Essay  on  Inspiration,' 
8vo.  All  three  publications  were  brought  out  at  the 
Warrington  press,  as  was  also  'A  New  Translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  4to.,  which  he  produced  in  the 
following  year.  For  the  fii-st  six  veani  alter  his  leaving  col- 
lege, he  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  received 
a  veiy  small  portion  of  his  attention :  but  while  at  War- 
rington he  prosecuted  the  htudy  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syiiac 
and  dial  dee,  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Sama- 
ritan and  Syro-L'Iialdaic,  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
tiie  >^Ithio])ic,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  and  read  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  remained  at  Waiiing- 
ton  till  the  Acatlemy  was  broken  up  in  1783,  after  it  had 
existed  twenly-bix  v'ears.  On  this  be  retired  in  the  fir»t 
instance  to  the  viJlatre  of  Bramcoate  in  NottinghamAhire, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils  into  his  house  ;  but  he 
did  not  ^ucceed  in  procuring  any.  While  here  he  pub- 
lished anonymously,  at  London,  a  binal!  tract  in  12mo.,  en- 
titled *  Directions  lor  the  Student  in  Tlieology,'  and  also 
the  fii*st  volume,  in  8vo.,  of  his  *  Enquiry  into  thi;  Opinions 
of  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  Three  fiibt  Centuries  con- 
cerning the  Person  ol"  .TesusChri.st,'  awoik  which  he  never 
carried  farther.  In  May.  17P4.  he  removed  to  liis  brolliv  r'v 
pari.sh  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  advertised  ibr  pupiis 
there,  but  was  as  un.succe*sful  as  at  IJMUiuoafe:  and  ai. 
l^Iichaeluias  in  the  tame  year  he  took  up  his  rcnidence  ii: 
his  native  town  of  Nottingham.  Up  to  tliih  linie  he  iiai! 
continued  to  preach  occasionally :  a  s^'inion  v.hirh  he 
preached  at  liichinond  on  2A\\  July,  17b4,  the  ti.aiikr- 
giving-day  on  account  of  the  peace,  v. as  hoon  alti,;- 
printed  ;  and  he  aho  appeared  two  or  three  times  in  the 
Nottingham  pulpits  in  17^^  and  17>^(i.  But  I'loui  that  la^t 
date  he  became  not  only  \> holly  alienated  fiom  \\w  e.-.-ta- 
blished  church,  but  its  open  and  bitter  a^.v;ii]:iwt,  aiilioii:;'!! 
he  never  joined  any  body  of  dissenlei-s.  Indeed  he  came 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  public  worsi>:p  in  any  form 
was  wrong. 

He  cfot  some  pupils  at  Nottingham,  and  lomaisiid  theit- 
for  six  years.  During  this  period  liis  publications  v. ere — 
an  edition  of  *  The  Poems  ol"  Mr.  Giay,  \\\\\i  Nott.--,'  H\o., 
Lond.,  178G;  an  edition  of  Vi!2:irs  'Georffics,'  S'.o.,  17^^', 
fiom  the  Canihridge  University  ](rets;  'Reinii:k.s  on  Di. 
Hor&ley's  Oidination  Sermon.'  12ino.,  Lond..  17-^^:  'Foii:- 
Marks  of  Antichrist,'  8vo.  Lond..  17^8  :  'A  New  Tian.?!:;- 
tion  of  those  ])arts  of  the  New  Testament  \^liich  are 
wrouifiy  trai!slated  in  our  Common  Version,'  H\o.,  Lond., 
1781) :  *  An  Address  to  the  Inha])itants  of  Nottinghauf  \^o\\ 
the  Test  Laws),  8vo.,  Lond.,  178H ;  'Remarks  on  the  In- 
ternal KNidence  of  the  Christian  Reliirion,'  8vo.,  Lond., 
17KU;  *SiI\a  C-ritica,  si\e  in  Auctores  Sacios  Profanosque 
Cummeiitarii'.s  Pliiloloirus,  Pais  piinia,"  fcsvo.,  ]7H'J,  I'loni 
theCambiidge  I'niverrrity  press;  *  An  Addiess  to  Dr.  IIois- 
ley,  Ihshop  of  Si.  Da\id*s,  on  tlu'  Lirur^'v  of  the  Church  of 
Eniriand,'  8vo.,  Uirniingham,  17JiO ;  '  Silva  Critica,  Pais 
seeunda,*  8vo.,  Cambiidsre,  17iHJ;  and  '  C'uisory  Rlflection^ 
on  the  Corjroiation  and  Te?t  Acts,'  8vo.,  Rirniingliam, 
17U).  He  ah^ays  wrote  with  extiaiidinaiy  rapidity,  and 
certainly  ollen  with  veiy  little  consideration,  and  he  gene- 
rally futhed  to  the  pic>s  with  hi-,  manuscript  before  the 
ink  was  diy.    He  \vas  hov.ever  a  haid  student,  methodical, 

{nmctual,  and  a  great  economist  of  his  time.  In  this  way 
le  found  leisure  for  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  alfio  J'or 
some  rather  singular  indulgences.  'During  my  abode  at 
Nottingham,'  he  relates,  *I  never  failed  to  attend  all  the 
capital  punishments  that  took  place  there  :  courting  at  all 
times  every  circumstance  Vihich  might  read  uie  a  whole- 
some lecture  on  mortality,  or  ^ugl;est  an  additional  motive 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  comforts  of  my  own  con- 
dition.' 

In  July,  1790,  however,  he  was  induced  to  leave  this  and 
the  other  attractions  of  Nottint;iiani  by  an  in\itation  to 
become  claK>ical  tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hack- 
ney, liut  this  situation  he  only  held  till  June,  17^1.  A 
quarrel  W\\\\  his  colleagues  finally  induced  him  to  ^ive  in 
his  rcsicrnation,  alter  some  minor  causes  had  contributed 
to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1781  he  published  at  Lon- 
don one  of  his  most  considerable  works,  his  '  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,*  in  3  vols.  8vo.  This 
performance,  in  which  he  had  the  good  taste  to  adhere  to 
the  words  of  the  existing  translation  wherever  he  thought 
they  conveyed  the  correct  sense,  was  not  unfavourably 
received,  and  he  produced  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  2  vols., 
in  1795.  Its  first  publication  was  immediately  followed  by 
'  An  Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public 
or  Social  Worship,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1791,  a  tract  which  made 
some  noise,  was  twice  reprinted  in  this  and  the  next  year, 
and  drew  forth  several  answers,  to  which  he  replied  in 
two  additional  expositions  of  his  views  published  m  1792. 
In  1792  also  appeared  a  third  part  of  his  *  Silva  Critic^^' 
printed,  like  tne  two  former  parts,  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity press.  And  in  the  same  year  he  published,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.,  his  '  Memoirs '  of  his  own  life,  which  ho  is  said 
to  have  written  in  twelve  days.  The  work  certainly  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rather  rapidly  composed. 

For  the  next  six  years  his  biography  is  merely  the  history 
of  the  appearance  of  his  successive  publications :  for,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  at  Hackney,  he  now  sought  no  other  em- 
ployment except  writing  for  the  booksellers.  In  1793  he 
brought  out  a  fourth  part  of  his  '  Silva  Critica,*  at  London, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  curators  refusing  him  the  further 
use  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  same  year  he  published, 
in  8vo.,  a  treatise  on  the  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  being 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  tract  on  the  same  subject  he 
hrul  published  in  1789.  He  now  turned  for  the  fii-st  time 
to  politics,  or  to  theologico-political  discussion,  and  in 
1794  published  three  pamphlets :  *  The  Spirit  of  Christi- 
anity compared  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great 
Britain,'  wnich  went  through  three  editions  ;  an  answer  to 
Paine,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Examination  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was  called  for  the 
same  year ;  and  a  vehement  phUippic  against  the  war  with 
France,  in  the  form  of  *  Remarks  on  the  General  Orders 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  Army.'  Then,  striking  into 
another  new  path,  he  produced  his  first  complete  edition 
of  an  antient  classic — a  Horace,  with  notes,  and  what  he 
called  an  amended  text— in  2  vols.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1794. 
It  is  renowned  for  a  proposed  conversion  of  *  O  beate 
Sexti,'  in  the  4th  ode  of  the  1st  book,  into  *0  bea  te, 
Scxti,'  which  is  set  down  without  a  thought  being  given 
to  the  inadmissibility  of  such  a  reading  on  the  most  ob- 
vious metrical  grounds.  The  Horace  was  followed  the 
same  year  by  a  selection  of  Greek  Tragedies,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  and  that  by  a  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the 

*  Works  of  Pope,'  8vo.,  AVarrington,  which  was  not  con- 
tinued. A  fifth  part  of  the  *  Silva  Critica,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  a 
12mo.  volume  of  *  Poetical  Translations  from  the  Antients,' 
an  edition,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  size,  of  the  remains 
gf  Biou  and  Moschus,  and  a  *  Reply  to  the  Second  Part 
of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,'  8vo.,  all  appeared  in  1795.  His 
publications  of  the  next  year  were  : — an  edition  of  Virgil, 
with  a  few  notes,  in  2  vols.  12mo. ;    an  8vo.  volume  of 

*  Obser\'ations  on  Pope  ;'  *  A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  which  went  through 
three  editions ;  and  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  This  year  also 
appeared  the  first  volume,  in  4to.,  of  his  Lucretius,  of  all 
his  editions  of  antient  authors  the  one  that  was  most 
wanted  and  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  in  any  estimation. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  followed  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year,  17i)7  ;  which  gave  birth  besides  to  a 
Latin  pamj)hlet — *  Diatribe  Extemporalis,'  as  he  entitled 
it — on  Poi-bon's  new  edition  of  the  *  Hecuba ;'  *  A  letter  to 
Jacob  Bryant,  Escj.,  concerning  his  Dissertation  on  the 
"War  of  Troy,'  4to. ;  and  *  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce, 
1S8(|.,  on  the  subject  of  his  late  Publication'  (his  '  Practical 
View  of  Christianity'}.  The  last-mentioned  publication 
reached  a  second  edition. 

In  January,  1798,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  came 
forward  in  the  new  character  of  a  champion  of  the  war,  in 
a  pamphlet  which  he  entitled  *  An  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain.'  Both  the  drift  of  this  address,  and  what 
seemed  to  him  the  apostasy  of  the  writer,  kindled  Wake- 
field's very  combustible  temper ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  eame  into  his  hands  he  finished  a  very 
vehement  *  Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's 
Address,'  which  he  immediately  sent  to  the  press.  It  was 
publibhvd  by  Mr.  John  Cuthell,  of  Middle  Row,  Holborn, 


a  dealer  in  old  books,  to  whom  he  brought  it  without  m 
intimatipn  of  its  nature.  Cuthell  was  thereupon  indietfli 
for  the  publication  of  a  seditious  libel;  aodbenigtM 
before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury  at  Wertiiiiiiitcr.it 
the  2l8t  of  February,  1799,  was  found  guilty,  and  on  tk 
18th  of  April  following  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  ftnc  m 
thirty  marks.  Wakefield  repaid  Cuthell  all  the  expcMa 
to  which  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to  153/.  4ff.  %L^  i 
sum  which  he  afterwards  described  as  eaual  to  the  clesr 
annual  income  of  all  he  was  worth.  Mrakefield  himdf 
was  also  tried  at  Westminster  the  same  day  with  Cotheil: 
and  Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  had  sold  some  ca|nei  of 
the  pamphlet,  a  few  days  after  before  the  same  jodgetl 
Guildhall:  we  are  not  informed  what  was  Johnson's ih> 
tence;  but  Wakefield,  who,  in  the  interim  between  Ak 
conviction  of  Johnson  and  his  being  himself  brongbt  i^ 
for  judgment,  published  '  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  ha 
Majesty's  attorney-general,  on  the  subject  of  a  late  trial  b 
Guildhall  *  (that  of  Johnson),  was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Jortitt 
Grose,  on  the  30th  of  May,  to  be  imprisoned  in  DordicAr 
jail  for  two  years,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  tena. 
himself  in  500/.,  and  two  others  in  250/.  each.  A  subacrip- 
tion  was  immediately  raised  for  him  among  the  frieada  of 
opposition  politics,  which  ultimately  amounted  to  tbotf 
5000/.  He  printed  and  gave  away,  but  did  not  reguhifr 
publish,  his  '  Defence,*  and  two  subsequent  addresws  % 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  one  actually  clelivered,  the  otfcff 
only  intended  to  have  been  delivered ;  and  he  bwe  wiiS 
fortitude  and  good  humour  his  two  years*  incarceiabaL 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  impositions  in  moBn 
matters  by  the  jailor,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  atteodcil 
with  any  unusual  hardship.  vVhile  in  prison  he  prinlH 
an  imitation,  in  English  verse,  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  12mo.,  1800 ;  and  also  the  same  year  a  timmli- 
tion,  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet,  of  *  Some  Essays  of  Dion  Obt- 
sostom,  with  Notes.'  In  1801  he  published  a  small  ISbb. 
tract  on  some  discoveries  he  supposed  he  had  madeiitt 
the  laws  of  Greek  hexameter  verse,  under  the  title  rf 
'  Noctes  Carcerariae.'  His  release  took  place  on  the  2M 
of  May,  1801 ;  upon  which  he  immediately  hurried  to 
London,  and  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Secflod 
Book  of  the  iEneid,  the  deliver^'  of  which  occupied  \iai 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  27th  of  August  be  «* 
taken  ill  of  what  turned  out  to  be  typhus  fever,  whid 
carried  him  off  on  the  9th  of  September.  He  left,  besidn 
his  widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

All  Wakefield*s  publications  have  been  mentioned  i£ 
the  above  sketch,  except  *  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  .Al- 
phabetical Character  *  (endeavouring  to  prove  that  tbet 
must  have  been  revealed  from  Heaven),  which  he  conmn- 
nicated,  in  1784,  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societr 
of  Manchester,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  second  vohmv 
of  their  Transactions,  and,  in  an  enlarged  and  amemM 
form,  with  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoirs  ;  and  masr 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  various  periodical  pubttca- 
tions,  especially  the  *  Theological  depository '  and  tbr 
*  Monthly  Magazine.*  He  had  also  made  considenbit 
collections  for  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  which  re- 
mained after  his  death  in  possession  of  his  family.  A  n^ 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  extended  to  two  volumes,  and 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  was  published  by  hii 
friends,  Messrs.  John  Towill  llutt  and  Arnold  Wainewngfat. 
in  1804  ;  and  a  *•  Collection  of  Letters  *  that  passed  bctweci 
him  and  Charles  Fox,  chiefly  upon  points  of  claaicii 
criticism,  has  since  been  published. 

His  scholarship,  in  its  amount  and  character,  has  beei 
ably  estimated  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  secoci 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pn.  437-453,  althoiisrb !» 
deficiencies  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  touched  p\'  bu 
friend  and  admirer  with  a  lenient  hand.  He  had  eridentlj 
read  rapidly  a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  bj  tbe 
help  of  a  memory  which  he  used  to  complain  of  is  tiw 
good,  had  retained  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  tbe 
miscellaneous  intellectual  sustenance  wnich  he  had  Iha 
taken  in ;  but,  partly  from  imperfections  in  the  manner  ie 
which  he  had  been  educated,  partly  fh>m  defects  of  mentil 
character,  he  was  not  and  never  could  have  become  rithci 
a  profound  or  a  refined  scholar.  Both  his  Latin  style  ao^ 
his  English  arc  vicious  and*  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  (^ 
his  moral  nature  a  very  able  dissection  is  quoted,  tppa 
rently  from  the  •  British  Critic,*  in  the  article  about  him  in 
Chalmers's  *  Biographical  Dictionary.'    Honest  and  htg^ 
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minded  he  certainly  >va:i,  as  well  ns  warm-hearted ;  but 
his  ardour  became  mtemperanci*  and  ferocity  whenever  it 
encountered  opposition,  and  his  honei»ty  only  made  him 
the  more  intolerant  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  any 
subject  in  another,  a  thin^  for  whicli  he  liad  no  name 
except  only  knavery  or  imbecility.  No  man  ever  adhered 
to  the  most  maturely  considered  conclusions  with  more 
pertinacity  than  he  did  to  judgments  which  he  wt^r.ld  form 
in  the  most  precipitate  manner. 

WAKES,  holiday  festivals  which  are  kept  once  a  year 
in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Kni^land.    Thcvare'the 
remams  of  ccilain  relitjious  wakes,  wakinijs,  or  vigils,  fol- 
lowed by   a  festival,  which  were   once   held   iu  all   the 
country  parishes.    Previous  to  the  Reformation  in  Eug- 
Innd,  evciy  church,  when  it  was  consecmted,wiis  dedicated 
to  some  particular  saint  or  mai-tyr,  and  every  rural  parish 
had  its  wake  every  year,  and  most  of  them  had  two  wakes, 
one  on  the  day  of  dedication,  the  *dics  dedicationis^*  and 
wiother  on  the  birth-day  of  the  saint,  the  *  propria   fes- 
tivita^  sancti.'    These  church  festivals  seem  to  have  been 
established  by  the  early  popes  and  bishops  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianitv  into  England,  in  the  place  of 
the  heathen  festivals  to  winch  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed.     Hcde  (EccL  Hist.,  lib.  i.,  caj).  :i() :  states  that  Pope 
Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  Melitus,  a  British  abbot,  says,  I 
•Whereas  the  people  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  many  " 
oxen  in  honour  of  daemons,  let  them  celebrate  a  roliirious 
and  solemn  festival,  and  not  siny  the  animals  diabolo,  to 
the  devil,  but  to  be  eaten  by  themselves  ad  laudemDei,  to 
the  praise  of  God  :*  and  in  the  ^ame   letter   the  people  j 
were  directed  to  make  booths  and  tents  with  the  bouirhs  | 
of  trees  adjoining  to  the  churches,  *  circa  easdem  cccle- 
sias." 

In  the  Saxon  times  the  church  method  of  reckoning  tlie 
ilay  was  from  sunset  to  sunset,  so  that  the  Sunday  and 
testival  and  fast  days  began  about  six  o'clock  on  thc'even- 
m^  preceding  the  day  itself,  and  the  eve  was  in  fact  the 
commencement  of  the  sacred  day,  when  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  repair  to  the  church  a!ul  to  join  in  the  reli- 
gious exercises.  These  night  devotions  were  called  in 
Ani^Io-Saxon  ^^^eccan,  wakes,  and  tlie  night  itself  wjis 
called  the  eve  (.the  Anglo-Saxon  lefyn  or  ;even';,  which 
explains  why  Christmas-eve  and  other  eves  of  sacred  days 
precede  the  day  itself.  On  these  occasions  the  floor  of 
the  church  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  swect-smeliing 
herbs  [Ri":.-ii-nKAuiNG],thc  altar  and  pulpit  were  adorned 
with  green  boughs  and  flowei-s,  and  tents  were  erected 
in  the  churchyard,  which  were  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ale.  The  eve  was  dedicated  to  devotion ;  the  follow- 
ing ilay  to  festivity.  Tlu»se  festivals  gradually  deviated  in  ; 
most  parishes  from  the  original  purpo.-.es  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  The  inhalntants  of  neii^hbouring  paiishcs  at- 
tended each  other's  festivals,  and  others  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, especially  if  the  saint  was  of  high  reputation; 
hawkers  and  pedlai*s  frequented  them  with  their  wares. 
and  the  religious  wakes  were  conveiled  into  lairj*  and  i 
scenes  of  dissolute  induli^ence.  The  wakes  continued  to  | 
be  kept  in  this  way  till  153G,  when  Henry  \  III.,  by  an  act 
jf  convocation,  ordered  the  festival  c»f  the  wiinl's  day  to  be 
ibolishcd,  and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  chinch  to  be 
<ept  on  the  fiist  Sunday  in  October  in  all  tiie  j.arishes. 
But  the  saint'sday  was  the  favourite  ft'stival  of  the  i)eo])Ic;  ' 
hey  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  festival  of  the  dedica- 
jon,  and  it  has  long  been  entirely  di>cuntiniu'd,  while  the 
*aint*s  day  festival  still  subsists  in  the  altered  form  of  a  | 
lountr}'  wake. 

(Strutt's  Spni'U  afnf  Pn^^t tines ^  by  Ilune  ;  Brand's  Po- 
oti^iir  Anfinuitics,  by  Ellis. 

AVALAFRI'Dl'S,'  or     WAUI.VERE'DUS,    surnamed 
'  Strabo*  or  *  Strabus,*  because  his  e\es  were  awry,  was  a 
Serman  monk  who  lived   in  tlie  fir>t   part  of  the  ninth  j 
century.      Some   writei-s   have   thuu^rht   that    he  was   an  ' 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  brother  of  15ed<',  but  Fabrieius  proves 
by  the  monk's  own  words  that  he  v.  ;us  a  native  of  Suabia 
in  Germany,  an  opinion  which  now  seems  to  be  general.  | 
He  received  his  education  in  the  monastery  of  St.  (fallen,  ! 
which   was   then   one   of  the   most    famous    schools   in 
Germany,  and  he  finished  his  studies  i!i  the  monastery  of  \ 
Fulda,   Iiniler  the   celebrated    Kabanus  .Maurus.      After  ! 
having  taken  ordei*s,  he  became  dean  of  St.  Gallen,  and 
in  H42  he  was  chosen  ai)bot  of  Reichcnan  .Ausjia  Di\es) 
in  the  diocese  of  (.'on.stance.     It  is  said  that  for  sonu*  time 
he  was  head  master  of  the  school  in  the  monastery  of 


Hirsfeld.  He  died  in  849,  in  France,  where  he  was  tra- 
velling on  some  business.  Walafridus  was  a  learned  man 
for  his  time ;  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  divinity, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  botany;  the  most  remarkable 
arc : — '  De  Officiis  bivinis,  sive  ne  Exordiiset  Incrementis 
Rennu  Ecclesiasticanim,'  which  is  contained  in  the 
'  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  several  other  col- 
lections of  early  writers  on  divinity  ;  *  Vita  B.  Galli  Con- 
fessoris,*  in  Goldast's  *  Scriptores  Uerum  Alemannicanim ;' 

*  Vita  S.  Othmari  Abbatis.'  in  Goldast's  *Vita  S.  Blait- 
maici  Abbatis.  Hiiensis,  et  Martyris,'  in  *  Acta  Sanctorum,^ 

*  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  several  other  col-* 
lections ;  '  Hortulus* — this  little  work  on  botany,  which  was 
much  esteemed,  is  written  in  Latin  verse;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Niirnberg,  1512,  4to. ;  Fi-eiburg  im  Breisgau, 
ir>:i(),  8vo. :  Frankfort -on-thc-Main.  15(i4,  1571,  8vo. ; 
Venice.  1547;  Basel,  1G27;  it  is  likewise  contained  in  se- 
veral collections,  as  in  the  '  BiblioUieca  Patrum  Maxima,' 
in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Patnun  (Ailoniensis*,*  ice. ;  *  Glossac 
I^tino-Barbaricae  de  Partibus  Ilumani  Corporis  rursum  ex 
Doctrina  Rabani  Mauii  per  Walafridum  descriptae,*  iu 
Goldast  cited  above.  *  Glossae  oixlinariae  interlineares 
in  Scripturani  Sacram:'  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  the  author  of  it,  and  that  Walafridus 
o?dy  put  it  toirether.  Editions  of  it  are  contained  in  the 
different  *  Bii)liothecae  Patrum.'  as  well  as  in  some  other 
collections  cited  above.  The  firs»t  edition  is  a  larjre  finely- 
])rinted  folio,  \\itliout  date  or  plac(r,  and  supposed  to  hav.e 
been  piinted  at  Venice  about  148().  .Cutiiln^ue  uf  the 
Libra nj  nf  the.  Duh'  of  i<tts\s't\7\  vol.  i.  pt.  2.)  Some 
French  writers  attribute  to  Walafridus  the  bepnning  of 
the  celebrated  *  Annales  Fuldenses.'  A  complete  cataloc:ue 
of  the  works  and  other  literary  ])roductions  of  Walafridus 
is  contained  in  Fabrieius,  Jiiljltothfca  hitina  Mci/iue  et 
Injiui'u*.  Aefatis  ;  .locher,  .■///ir/'/;//'/we.v  iietrhrten-Lexicon^ 
sub  voc.  *  Strabo  '.Walafriilus' ;'  Binirraphie  Univcrselle, 

WALAX,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Amh.oyna,  which  was 
first  described  and  figured  by  Rumphins,  in  his  *  Herbarium 
Amboinense,'  and  called  ])y  him  Ichthijoctonos  montatia. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  and  unich  vqjued  by  the  natives  of  the 
island  in  which  it  grows.  It  iaA"ery  rare,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rum  phi  us  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  at  present  of 
its  being  assigned  to  any  pai-ticular  di\ision  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  has  a  straight  trunk,  very  high,  covered 
with  a  thick  fragile  bark,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour  above, 
but  a  darker  red  at  the  lower  part :  the  v.ood  is  white,  but 
brown  in  the  centre  of  old  trunks,  and  is  very  solid  and 
coni))act ;  the  roots  are  large  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
the  same  as  the  base  of  the  tmnk  ;  the  branches  are  thick, 
cylindrical,  alteniatc,  knotty,  tuberculated,  and  funiished 
with  petiolatrd  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  seated  close 
together,  and  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  eight  or  ten  inches 
lomr,  and  three  or  four  wide.  The  flowers  do  not  apjK'ar 
to  have  been  seen  by  Rumphius,  although  he  has  repre- 
sented them  in  his  figure  as  solitary  and  axillary,  and  con- 
sisting simply  of  four  sepals.  The  fruit  is  a  pome  and  as 
larcre  as  an  oranire,  and  havinc:  the  same  form,  but  some- 
what moie  eloni^ated.  At  the  base  it  is  .surrounded  by  a 
permanent  calyx  with.")  lobes:  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
probable  that  ihe  llowei>.  in  the  figure  are  altogether  hypo- 
thetical. The  fruit  is  at  fii-st  yellow,  but  on  drying  becomes 
red  and  finally  black.  Its  interior  is  filled  with  a  drv*  and 
fungous  pulp  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  an  insipid  taste, 
which  envelops  four  or  fi\e  seeds  or  mits,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  summit  of  the  fruit  by  an  equal  number  of 
lung  cords.  Each  seed  is  two  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  conij)resseii,  rouijhish,  and  of  a  tine  brown  colour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Amboyna  use  the  bark  of 
the  roots  of  the  Walan  for  catching  fi^h.  Belore  it  is  used 
for  this  purpose  it  is  powdered,  and  this  process  I  v  the  na- 
tives is  al  w  ays  attended  \>  ilh  a  pccihliar  ceremony,  ^i'he  bark 
of  the  loot  is  the  part  of  the  tree  employed,  and  when  it  is 
collected  for  fishintr,  a  large  party  attends.  It  is  powdered 
by  a  single  individual  with  a  larire  si  one,  and  whilst  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  rest  lie  r;»nnd  the  stone  in  a  circle  ; 
when  all  is  over,  a  signal  is  given  hy  one  of  them  crowing 
like  a  cock;  they  then  arise  and  collect  tlie  powder  into 
little  baskets  winch  is  reserved  for  use.  in  catching  the 
fi.^h  other  ceremonies  are  emiiloyed.  The  ])arty  trt)es  in 
tlie  morning  early,  and  alter  tlnowinjr  the  powder  upon 
the  water  and  mixing  it  till  it  U'ams,  thev  cast  a  net  o\er 
the  river,  and  tlien  retire  from  tlie  liver  maintaining  a 
death-like  silence  till  the  poison  ha>  acted  on  the  't\&h.    In 
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the  course  of  an  hour  the  net  is  generally  found  full  of 
half-dead  fish.  The  fish  will  recover  from  the  effect  of 
the  poison  if  thrown  into  fresh  water,  and  are  quite  whole- 
some as  food,  although  they  will  not  keep  so  Jong  as  fish 
caught  by  other  means.  Rumphius  procured  some  of  the 
bark,  and,  omitting  the  ceremonies,  found  it  a  very  success- 
ful mode  of  fishing.  The  bark  of  this  tree  does  not  scein 
to  be  an  active  poison  ;  the  powder  affects  the  eyes  very 
much,  and  produces  inflammation.  The  use  of  the  powder 
amongst  the  natives  is  confined  to  particular  families,  and 
;rhere  is  a  belief  that  any  others  who  should  use  it  would  be 
affiicted  with  various  diseasejs.  This  will  account  perhaps 
for  the  ceremony  with  which  it  is  used.  Persons  who  bathe 
in  water  impregnated  with  the  powder  of  the  tree  experi- 
ence a  tin^lnig  sensation  of  the  skin. 
(Humplnus,  Herbarium  Amboinense^  vol.  iii.,  p.  214.'i 
WALCH,  JOHANN  GEORG,  a  distingiushed  German 
divine,  was  bom  at  Meiningen,  in  1G93.  His  father  was  gcne- 
1  sil  superintendent  of  the  Pi-otestant  church  in  the  ducliy  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  In  1710  he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  studied  divinity  and  philology,  and  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  first  ornaments.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Jena;  and  in  1726  he  took  hisdcgrec  of  P.D., 
iind  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  divinity,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  his  deatli  m  1775. 

Walch  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  at  a  vejy  early 
age.  In  1712,  when  he  was  onlv  nineteen,  he  published  a 
good  edition  ofVelleiusPatercufus,  which  he  accom^mnied 
with  an  index  and  valuable  notes ;  in  1714  he  publislied 
*  Diatriba  de  Vita  et  Stilo  C.  Cornelii  Taciti,'  a  work  cha- 
racterized by  sound  judginent,  though  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  twenty-one.  His  works  are  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal are : — 1,  *  Philosophisches  Lexicon,  darin  die  in  alien 
Theilen  der  Philosophic  flirkommenden  Materien  und 
Kunstworter  erkliirt  werden,'  Leipzig,  8vo.,  172C.  Tliis 
work  ran  through  four  editions,  and  was  a  standard  book 
tijl  new  philosophical  terms  came  in  use,  together  with 
the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Kant,  which  in  its  turn 
was  superseded  by  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schel- 
ling.  2,  *  Histona  Critica  Latinas  linguae,'  Leipzig,  8vo., 
1716 ;  ran  through  four  editions.  3,  *  EUstonsche  und 
Theolo^che  Einleitung  in  die  vomehmsten  Keligions- 
Streitigkeiten,*  5  vols.  8vo.,  Jena,  1724<36.  4,  *  Historische 
und  Theologische  Einleitung  in  die  vomehmsten  Religions- 
Streitigkeiten  der  Evangel ischen  Kirche,  5  vols.  8vo.,  Jena, 
1730-39.  5,  '  Bibliotheca  Patristica  literanis  Adnotationi- 
bus  instmcta,'  8vo.,  Jena,  1720 ;  2nd  edition,  Jena,  1834, 
by  Professor  Danz.  G,  *  Bibliotheca  Theologica  selecta, 
literariis  Adnotationibus  instructa,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Jena, 
1757-65.*  7,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  *  Sammtliche  Schrilten,' 
24  vols.  4to.,  Halle,  1740-50.  A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  the  works  of  Luther ;  the  14th  v(^ume  contains  Luther's 


pal  works  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Walch 
was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Johann  Ernst  Iramanuel, 
Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  and  Karl  Friedrich,  each  of 
whom  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  learned  literature  of  Ger- 
many. 

(Bnicker,  Bildersal  heutiges  Tti<rcs  Ichvndcr  tmddiirch 
Gelehrtheit  beriihmter  tic/tri/lste/ler  'with  portraits  by 
Haid),  the  filth  biography  in  the  fourth  »  Zehnt.'  Tins 
splendid  work  is  divided  into  ten  zehnts,  or  '  toiitlis,'  and 
without  pafi:es.     Comp.  Gossen,  D(js  (Jetchrtn  Jiuiy/pi.) 

WALCH,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  FRANZ,  one  of 
the  greatest  divines  of  Germanv,  was  the  second  son  of 
Johann  Gcorg:  W^olch,  and  the  brother  of  Johann  Ernst 
Immanuel  Walch.  He  was  born  at  Jena  in  1720,  and 
after  having  studied  divinity  in  that  univer»itv.  travelled 
with  his  brother  Immanuel  in  France  and  ftaly.  The 
learned  Italian  Gori  invited  him  and  liis  brother  to  contri- 
bute to  his  *  Symbola  Litci-aria,*  and  Gori  wrote  several 
memoirs  for  the  *  Transactions*  of  the  Societas  Latina  at 
Jena.  In  1750  Walch  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Jena ;  in  1753  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Societas  Latina  in  this  town : 
in  1754  he  went  to  Gottingen  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
divinity;  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  1757. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1784,  whilst  talking  with  liis  wife  and 
children. 

Widcb  wrote  mnny  works  on  classical  literature,  divinity, 


and  ecclesiastical  history,  many  of  wiiich  axe  among  Ihd 
best  of  their  kind,  and  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  t 
superior  mind  and  extensive  learning.  A  complete  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  given  in  the  authority  cited  below ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  the  libnuy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  The  following  are  the  princiiMLl  work»:— 
1,  *  Antiquitates  Pallii  Philosophici  veterum  ChiistiazK}- 
rum,'  Jena,  1746.  The  first  section  of  this  book  treats  cf 
the  pallium  of  the  antient  philosophers;  and  the  second  of 
the  pallium  assumed  by  Christian  philosophers.  2;  ^Omi:o 
de  Eloquentia  Latina  veterum  Germanorum,*  1750 ;  an  ia- 
teresting  little  book,  in  which  the  author  ahowj  that  a  cos- 
siderablc  number  of  antient  GK^rmans,  amone  whom  iri* 
Arminius,  the  conqueror  of  Varus,  were  well  acquainttf! 
with  the  Roman  language  and  literature :  there  are  c: 
hypotheses  or  opinions  in  this  book ;  it  is  founded  on  bi*- 
stated  by  Roman  authors.  3,  *  Historia  Patriaichsmz: 
Judaeorum  quorum  in  Libris  Juris  Romani  fit  Mcitw.' 
1751.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  even  duni^ 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  Jews  contino.c 
to  live  under  the  moral  inspection  of  *  patriarchs,*  a  Grrd 
word  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which,  accordir.z  :^ 
Walch,  was  first  used  by  the  *  Seventy'  of  Alexandrii;  T;.r 
Roman  lawsiererred  to  by  the  author  are  the  tituli,  "D: 
Judaeis,'  *  Coelicolis,*  and'  *  Samaritanis,'  in  the  Codes  a 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  4,  *  Compenilium  Histtni- 
Ecclesiasticae  recent issimae,' Gottingen,  1757.  3,  *tlntft;j; 
einer  vollstiindigen  Historic  der  Kirchen-Versammlunjti 
Leipzig,  1759.  G,  *  i\Iuninicnta  RIedii  Aevi  ex  MU- 
theca  Regia  Hanovcmna/  2  vols.  8vo.,  GKittingen.  1> 

7,  *  Gninasutze  der  Kirchongeschichtc  dcs  Xeutn  lini- 
ments,* 4  vols.   8vo.,   2nd    edition,   Glittingen,   1772-7i 

8,  *  Grundsiilze  der  Natiirlichon  Gottesjcclehrsamkeit,'li* 
edition,  Giittingen,  1775.  9,  *  Kritische  Untereuchir,* 
vom  Gebrauch  der  Ileiligen  Schrift  unter  den  altenCb- 
sten  in  den  ersten  vier  Jahihunderten,*  Leipzig,  ITTr. 
10,  *  Neueste  Religions  Geschichte,*  9  vols.  8vo.,  Leni: 
1771-83.  11,  *  Bibliotheca  Symbolica  vetus  ex  Moniajtr- 
tis  Quinquo  priorum  Sacculorum  maxime  collecta,*  i:. 
Lem^o,  1770.  12,  *  Bibliotheca  Philoloscica,'  3  vols,  i^w, 
G<3ttingen,  1770-77.  13,  *  Entwurf  ciaer  vollstiirulu* 
Historic  der  Ketzereien,  Spaltunge.n  und  Religions-SUu- 
tigkeiten,  bis  auf  die  Zciten  der  Reformation,'  H  kL-. 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1702-85.  This  work  made  great  seas*::, 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  Germans  call  its  a^tL 
generally,  Der  Ketzer-Walch  (Ketzer  signifies  a  heretic  ,  i 
order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brothers,  his  father.  ^. 
so  many  other  writers  whose  name  is  Wali-h.  Walrl.  u 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  biography  of  Catherine  loi 
Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther,  which  is  preceded  bv  her  r*.i- 
trait  engraved  alter  the  original  painting  of  Lucas  Cranich. 
The  younger  brother  of  Walch,  Karl  Friedrich,  bora  u* 
1734,  was  profestK)r  of  law  at  Giittingen,  and  afterwanUa; 
Jena,  where  he  died  in  1799.  He  is  the  author  of  stw:; 
distinguished  works  on  jurisprudence,  such  as,  *Glos*3ni-: 
Germanicum  Interpretationi  Constitutio!iis  CrinnnaiiaJ  V  ■ 
linae  interserviens,' Jena,  17sK).  The  '  Coiistitutio  Cik 
nalis  Carolina.'  or  the  Criminal  Code  issued  by  the  t^.  ■ 
pcror  Charles  V.,  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  ofGercu:. . 
as  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanov..." 

(Strodlniann,  Da^  AV//<?  Citlehrte  EurojHi^  pait  U  i 
vol.  iv..  p.  455,  Sic.;  Catalu^uen  of  the  Librar)  of'.: 
British  Museum.') 

WALCH,  JOHANN  ERNST  DIMANUEL,  wa.  Ur. 
ft  Jena  on  the  29th  of  August,  1723.  His  falher  v:' 
Johiiiin  Goori;  Walch,  a  divine,  and  his  mother  fia^  i 
daughter  of  the  k'aniedBuda?uscBude).  He  ^tudieJdivir..■ 
al  Jcii:i,  ami  in  1747  undertook  a  long  journey  v^i'U  > 
biolher  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  to  France,  Ilalv.  r-' 
several  other  countries.  Though  the  two  brothew^er. 
rather  young,  the  name  of  their  father  procured  tUa 
ever)- where  a  favourable  reception.  Tliey  thus  were  w.* 
intimate  terms  with  Assemam,  the  cardinal*  Maffii  a:^ 
Passionei,  as  well  as  with  several  other  celebrated  men  *: 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  they  were  presented  to  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  who  asked  them  if  they  were  the  sons  oi  *^i 
celebrated  heretic  J.  G.  Walch.  In  1759  J.  E.I.  WaJc; 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena,  his  name  bca: 
already  known  by  sevei-al  works  on  ecclesiasitical  hinc:^'- 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  history  was  his  favourite  *cier.vi. 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  success,  as  mav  be  sc^*- 
from  his  works  on  natural  history,  cited  below.  '  He  wai-a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Itaiy,  Gennaay  a:*: 
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5r  countnes.  He  died  on  thp  1st  of  December,  1778. 
principal  works  are — 1,  *De  Chiistianoruni  sub  l)io- 
iano  in  Hispania  Peraecutione,'  8vo.,  Jena,  17;">1  ; 
Marmor  Hispaniae  antiquum  Vcxationis  Christian onim 
onianae  insijrnc  Docunientum  ilkistratum,'  4to.,  Jona, 
);  2nd  edition,  under  the  title  *PersequutionisChiisti- 
2  Neronianae  in  Hispania  ex  antiquo  Monumento  pro- 
Jae  uberior  Expjanatio,*  4to.,  Jena,  1753;  3,  *Acta 
etatis  Latinac  Jencnsis,  cdita,'4  vols,  ftvo.,  Jena,  1752- 
The  Transactions  of  this  Society,  which  were  under  the 
of  Walch  for  several  vcai-s,  contain  manv  of  his  minor 
luctions ;  4,  *Disserta1ionesin  Acta  Apo.stulorum,* 3  vols. 
,  Jena,  17;">0-G1  ;  5,  *  De  Arte  critica  veterum  Homa- 
imLitcraria,*.3i"d  edition,  Jena,  1771 :  (>,  *  Dns  Steinreich 
.•malisc'h  entworl'en'  (a  system  of  mineralogy  ,  2  vols. 
,  2nd  edition,  Halle,  170i) ;  7,  *  A!iti(iiiitates' Medicae 
itae,'  Hvo.,  Jena,  1772;  H.  *  Siirillum  jMedici  Oculaiii 
lani  nuper  in  Afijro  Jenensi  repertum  et  Observationibus 
tratum,"  4to.,  Jena,  17fi3 :  I).  *  Georij  Wolfganej  Knorr's 
mluHjc:  von  Merkwiirdis^keiten  der  Natur  und  den 
lihiimern  des  Erdbodens  welcher  petrificirte  (Tupur 
tilt,  heraus^cffeben  mit  01assifications-Ta!)elleii,  &c., 
J.  E.  I.  Walch,  mit  illuminii-ten  Kupfcrtafeln,  etc.,' 
irts,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  Niirnbersr,  1708-73.  This  col- 
on of  Knorrs  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe, 
us  Miiller  had  published  a  catalogue  of  it,  with  a  de- 
rfion  of  the  diiterent  objects,  but  this  woik  was  iucom- 
;  and  without  any  systematical  order.  The  work  of 
eh  however  is  still  considered  a  nuulel  for  similar 
ra:  a  French  translation  of  it  was  publihlicd  in  17/5, 
a  Dutch  in  1771^-  The  prinripal  works  of  Walch  are 
le  library  of  the  Uritii-h  Aluseum. 
eh"uf^pf{chicfitc  (h'ff  irnhlsplifrfin  llerrn  I/n/rof/is 
nn  Ertifit  Immnnurl  JVtilchs  Jena,  17Sl»,  Hvo.,  con- 
s  a  complete  cataloL^uc  of  his  works  and  minor  pi-o- 
ion'*.') 

ALCHKREN.     [Zkalaxo.] 
ALCK-VOGKL,  orWALGH-VOGEL.  [Dddo;  Siru- 

ALDECK,  a  j-riucipality  in  the  north  of  CtormnMy, 
ists  of  two  parts:  1,  tlu*  juiiicipality  or  county  of 
:leck,  pvoperfv  so  called.  v.Iiieh  is  sitvinted  between 
t'  and  5r3l'N.  ]:it.,  and  bctwvea  S-  31' and  !)"  1'-' 
Dnjj. :  it  is  bounded  on  the  wi'st  and  north  by  Ww. 
sian  province  uf  \Ve>ti)hnIin.  on  the  eiiM  suid  south  by 
e-Darmstadt ;  2,  the  coun'y  of  Pyimont,  which  is 
ted  on  the  h'lT  bank  of  the  W(.'>er,  bolween  the  tcrri- 
s  of  Lippe,  Hanover,  and  Prussia.  The  area  cU'  tlie 
e  is  4?j0  sqnare  miles,  and  it  is  di\idt'd  into  lour  baili- 
*,  three  of  whiih  belonir  to  Waldeek,  the  former 
tv  of  Pvrmont  beinir  the  iourtii.  Tlie  county  of 
Jeek  has  an  area  of  424  square  miles.  It  is  a  moun- 
ms  countrv,  con^iMins:  of  chains  or  of  ilctached  masses, 
out  any  wide  vidleys:  it  is  ]>erha|)s  the  most  ele- 
1  H'srion  of  western  GcKniiny.  There  is  not  one 
;  river,  but  there  are  several  small  si  reams.  The 
ate  is  colder  than  that  of  TI"s-i'  uiuh  r  the  same 
ide  ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  he;illliy.  The  soil  is  in 
lai  stony  and  sterile,  and  nut  well  suiled  to  tillacfe. 
tie  mdefatipable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  raises  ail 
**  of  corn  and  flax  sufficient  for  1h^'i^own  consumption, 
in  \eiT  cfood  years  a  supply  for  exy:ortation.  i'ulatoes 
rrownin  abundance,  nod  in  unlhv(:ural)le  seasons  are 
chief  subsisteiu'c  of  the  pooicr  c!,i.-ses.  'I'lune  is  a 
t  (piantity  of  timber,  but  there  is  nn  tippori'nnil}*  for 
M'ting  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  count ly  there  are  i^ood 
iires.  iu  which  nunuMons  heuls  of  homed  cattle  a;v 
md  fattened  Ibr  eN'poitation,  and  considerable  quanti- 
?X  butter  and  cheese  an*  made.  Sheep  and  swine  are 
in  crreat  numl)ers.  The  minerals  are  copper,  iron, 
,  alal)iuster,  marble,  .slate,  very  fine  freestone,  and  salt. 
■care  no  manufactures:  the  inhabitants  make  snn:e 
se  woollen  cloths,  ])lusli  stockuiErs.  and  sufficient  linen 
heir  own  u?c,  but  none  for  expoitation.  In  Pyrmont 
e  are  five  villaire?,  the  inhabitants  of  which  derive 
■  principal  subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of  thread 
finars.  which  they  export  in  iar?:e  quatititics.  The  ex- 
*  of  the  ])rineipa[ity  are  the  natmal  pioduetions  of  the 
itry.  Tlie  population  amoimts  to  57,0(X)  souls.  The 
t?e  and  the  c:rcat  mfijority  of  the  subjects  are  Lu- 
ms;  there  are  about  MK)  Uoman  Catholics,  (KK)  (.'al- 
.ts  not)  Jews,  and  a  few  Qnakei*s.  The  revenue 
le  prince  is  about  45,()0t)/.  sterling,  and  the  public 


!  debt  180,000/.  'Hie  prince  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Confedcmtion,  and  has  in  the  Diet,  with  Hohenzollem, 
Lippe,  Reus%  and  IJechtenstein,  a  collective  vote  (the 
16th),  and  in  the  general  assembly  a  separate  vote.  His 
contingent  is  518  men,  forming  part  of  the  first  corps. 
[Pvrmont.] 

(Brcckhftus,  Conversation x-Le.ricon  :  W.  v,  Schlieben, 
Dt>  Dntiscken  Bundexxfaafen  ;  Hassel ;  Cannabich.) 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF.  The  house  of  Waldeek 
is  one  of  the  oldest  dynasties  of  northern  Germany.  It  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  those  power- 
ful dukes  of  antient  Saxony  who  commanded  in  the  wars 
airainst  Charlemagne,  perhaps  fVom  Wittckind,  although 
this  cannot  be  historically  established.  They  were  for- 
merly counts,  but  the  title  of  prince  was  conferred  upon 
Count  George  Frederic  in  1G82.  This  prince,  bom  in 
1G20,  wa.s  a  celebrated  general  of  the  emperor  I^opold  1., 
and  obtained  several  sis^nal  \ictories  over  the  Turks  and 
the  French.  Delille,  the  French  poet,  has  addres.sed  to 
him  his  ode  '  De  la  Piti/"*,'  praising  him  for  his  humane 
conduct  towards  the  Fi-ench.  The  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  appointed  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Dutch  armies.  He  died  in  1G92.  His  bro- 
ther. C(mnt  Josias,  had  eqiial  military  reputation.  The 
republic  of  Venice  put  him  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and 
aller  his  death,  in  1711,  had  a  splendid  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  ^Vildunc:en,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeek.  Josias  was  the  founder  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Waldeek,  upon  which  fiov^-cver 
the  title  of  ]u-ince  has  not  been  conferred.  Prince  Chris- 
tian Aucrujtus,  born  in  1741,  signalized  himself  as  an  able 
rreneral  in  the  \^ars  against  the  French  during  the  Revo- 
lution. He  conunanded  a  part  of  the  Imperial  armies. 
In  1703  he  directed  the  pa«4<age  of  the  Im.perial  troops 
over  the  Rhine  near  Sch,  for  the  pur])o.se  of  attacking 
the  ix»ar  of  the  famous  lines  of  \Vei<senburg,  defended 
by  the  French  :  they  were  assailed  in  front  by  Ficld- 
Mar'ihal  Wurrnser,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  and 
Field-Marshal  Kalckreuth,  the  Prussia  generalissimo. 
This  combined  attack,  A\hicli  resulted  in  the  taking 
i)f  the  lines,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  rout  ol 
the  French,  is  con.sidered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
maniuuvres  executed  in  modem  times.  It  is  said  that  the 
])iince  of  Waldeek,  who  had  the  most  difficult  share  in 
this  undeitakmg,  also  conceived  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan, 
lie  also  took  tlie  fortress  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg,  and 
after^vards  commanded  in  Flanders,  displaying  such  supe- 
rior talents,  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  appointed  him 
meml)er  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Bohemia.  In  1707  the  prince- 
reereut  of  Portuiral  addressed  himself  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  pennis.sion  to  put  the  prince 
of  Waldeek  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  which  were  in  a  verv 
disoriratiized  state.  The  permissicm  liaving  been  granted, 
the  i)iinee  went  to  Lisbon,  but  died  in  17^8,  before  he 
had  carried  into  effect  his  plans  for  reorganizing  the  Por- 
tuguese troops.  His  grandson,  Henry  Frederic  George, 
the  present  reigning  prince,  was  born  in  17801  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  prince  George,  in  1S1,3. 

^Ahnmmch  do  Unihu  ;  Convermtifina-LeTicon  :  Biogra- 
phir  Vnirfrsellc.) 

WALDEGRAVK,  JAMES  WALDKGRAVE,  SECOND 
KARL,  was  the  son  of  James,  fiiiit  earl  Waldegrave,  K.G., 
v»ho  was  descended  from  ancestors  originally  settled 
at  Walarrave  in  Norlhamiitonshire,  and  in  later  times  dis- 
tiuguiahed  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
iiiith.  The  first  EaH  Waldcirnive  derived  his  oldest  title 
of  Baron  Waldetrrave  of  Chewton,  in  the  coimty  of  Somerset, 
from  his  lather  Henry,  who,  having  man-ied  Henrietta,  na- 
tural daughter  of  James  II.,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlliorough,  was  raided  to  the  peerage  in  10f,7i, 
and.  following  his  father-in-law  to  Paris  on  the  Revolutio.i. 
died  there  in  ICHO.  The  Eari  had  conformed  to  the  estL. 
blished  church  in  17-2,  and  served  under  Sir  Robert  Wai 
])oie,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  as  ambassador, 
tirst  at  Pans  and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  from  1725  to  1740, 
He  was  created  Vi^^roimt  Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegiavo 
in  17120,  and  died  in  1 74 1,  at  the  acre  of  fifty-seven,  six 
months  after  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  he.ilth.  He  had  married,  in  1714, 
iMaiy,  dauirhtcr  of  Sir  John  Webbe  of  Hatherop,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  Baronet. 

James,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  14th  March, 
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1715.  Attaching  himself  to  the  court,  and  becoming  a  i 
favourite  of  George  IL,  he  was  in  1743  appointed  a  lord  of  j 
the  bedchamber ;  and  in  April,  1751,  amon^  the  changes  ' 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  made  steward  and  warden  (or  master)  of  1 

the  Stannaries,  *  in  room,'  says  Horace  VValpole,  of  *  T 

P ,  a  bad  man ;   never  was  ill-nature  so  dull  as  his, 

never  dullness  so  vain:  Lord  WaJdegrave,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  complaisance  enough  to  have  covered  folly  or 
ill-nature,  though  in  him  it  only  concealed  a  very  good 
understanding,  and  made  his  good-nature  the  less  observed.' 
{Memoires  of  George  II./\,  79.) 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  in  December,  1752, 
Lord  Waldegrave,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  was  : 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  ofiice  of  governor  to  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Lord  Harcourt  had  resigned. 
*  The  Earl,'  says  Walpole,  *  was  very  averse  to  it :   he  was  ' 
a  man  of  pleasure,  understood  the  court,  was  firm  in  the  , 
king's  favour,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  at  once  un-  , 
desirous  of  rising  and  afraid  to  fall.'    He  adds  however, 
*'  A  man  of  stricter  honour,  or  of  more  reasonable  sense, 
could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  employment.'    {^Me-  \ 
moires,  i.  255.) 

In  1756  Lord  Waldegrave  obtained  a  grant  of  the  rever- 
sion of  one  of  the  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  after  he  came  into  possession  of  this  lucra- 
tive appointment  by  the  death  of  Horace,  lord  Walpole. 
In  1759  he  married  Maria,  the  second  of  the  three  natural 
daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.  (second  son  of  Sir 
Robert),  by  Maria  Clements,  a  milliner's  apprentice,  whose 
father  was  postmaster  at  Darlington.  This  lady,  equally 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  ana  her  virtues,  was  twenty 
years  younger  than  the  earl ;  and  in  1766,  after  his  death, 
remanied  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of 
George  III.,  whom  she  also  survived,  dying  in  1807*  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  GIou- 
ceitcr. 

The  most  important  political  transaction  in  which  Earl 
Waldegrave  was  engaged,  was  the  attempt  into  which  he 
was  forced  by  the  king,  in  June,  1757,  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  himself  at  its  head.  He  was  actually  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  *  Tlie  public,'  says  VValpole,  •  was 
not  more  astonished  at  that  designation  tnan  the  earl  him- 
self. Though  no  man  knew  tlie  secrets  of  government 
better,  no  man  knew  the  manoeuvre  of  business  less.  He 
was  no  speaker  in  parliament,  had  no  interest  there,  and, 
though  universally  beloved  and  respected  where  known, 
was  oy  no  means  familiarized  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
He  declined  as  long  as  modesty  became  him ;  engaged 
with  spirit  the  moment  he  felt  the  abandoned  state  in 
which  his  master  and  benefactoi  stood.'  Of  the  negotia- 
tions connected  with  this  project,  which  was  abandoned 
after  a  few  days,  a  sketch  is  given  by  Walpole  {Memoires, 
ii.  220-223),  but  the  most  ample  details  nave  been  pre- 
sei^ed  by  the  earl  himself. 

Proposals  were  also  made  to  him  to  take  office  in  the 
last  days  of  Lord  Bute's  administration,  in  the  end  of 
March,  1763.  The  day  after  he  had  finally  declined  these 
overtures,  on  the  1st  of  April,  he  was  attacked  by  small- 
pox, and  his  death  followed  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
Leaving  only  three  daughters,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
earldom  by  his  brother  John. 

An  account  of  the  political  and  court  transactions  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  time  by  Earl  Waldegrave  was  published 
under  the  title  of  *  Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758,'  in  a  quarto 
volume,  in  1821.  This  work,  wliich  had  evidently  been 
prepared  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
public,  is  a  very  clear,  full,  and  perfectly  trustworthy  narra- 
tive, and  throws  much  light  upon  the  restless  and  com- 
flicated  intrigues  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.  It  leaves  a  ver}'  favourable  impression  of  the  writer, 
of  his  clear-headedness,  as  well  as  of  liis  sincerity  and 
frankness,  although  it  has  nothing  of  the  manner  of  an 
anxious  or  systematic  defence  of  his  conduct. 

WALDEMAR  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  a.d. 
1157  till  1181.  He  was  the  son  of  Knud,  or  Canut,  duke 
of  Sleswig,  and  king  of  the  Obotrites  in  Mecklenburg,  a 
prince  of  the  first  royal  dynasty  of  Denmark.  He  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1131,  eight  days  after  the  murder 
of  his  father,  who  perished  during  the  civil  troubles  which 
then  desolated  Denmark.  To  save  her  son  from  a  similar 
ikte,  ius  jnoUier,.Ingeborg,  a  Russian  princess,  fled  with  him 


to  her  native  country,  where  the  young  prince  lived  dnnof 
the  earlier  part  of  his  youth.  He  afterwards  retunied  toDoh 
mark,  and  on  the  death  of  king  Erik  IV.,  Emuxid,  in  lUL 
Waldemar  was  chosen  king,  but  on  account  of  hisyoutb  bt 
was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Erik,  sumamed  Lam.  tiit 
son-in-law  of  the  Tate  king  Erik  III.,  Eiegod.  Erik  Laa, 
disregarding  the  rights  of  his  ward,  usurped  the  rojil 
authority  and  reigned  as  Erik  V.,  till  1147,  when  he  rciij^ 
and  retired  to  a  convent.  The  guardianship  of  young  Wil- 
demar  was  now  disputed  between  Svend  Enksen  and  Kind 
Magnusen,  both  royal  princes,  and  the  contest  hanng  beci 
terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  emjperor  Frederic  I.,  Bir- 
barossa,  which  was  favourable  to.ovend,  that  nrince  m- 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in  1156  murdered  Knud,  irbo 
had  likewise  styled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of 
Denmark  as  Knud  or  Canut  V.  Svend  also  intended  Ib 
murder  Waldemar,  who  however  escaped  and  made  wtr 
on  Svend,  commonly  called  Sueno  FV.,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Viborg,  when  the  usurper  was  sliii 
by  some  plundering  peasants.  This  battle  was  fought  oi 
the  22nd  of  September,  1157,  and  from  this  day  dates  ttie 
reign  of  Waldemar,  whose  rights  to  tixe  crown  were  no 
longer  disputed. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  Waldemar  was  occu- 
pied with  restoring  domestic  peace  to  his  kingdom,  li 
1168  he  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  Obotrites  tnd 
otfier  Wcndish  or  Slavonian  nations  in  the  north-eisten 
part  of  Germany,  over  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany  had  hitherto  exercised  a  nomina} 
authority.  The  Danish  army  and  navy  were  commandcii 
by  Absalon,  the  warlike  archbishop  of  Koeskild,  who  took 
Arcona,  the  capital  of  the  Wcndish  empire,  in  the  islandof 
Riigen,  and  broke  the  idols  of  Swantewit  and  other  godscf 
the  heathen  Wendes.  In  1170  he  took  Julin,  the  Coiista&> 
tinople  of  the  north  (Krantz,  Wandalia,  lib.  iii.;,  and  the 
noi*thern  limit  of  an  overland  trade  with  Asia  Minor,  Peiw. 
and  India,  the  direction  of  which  we  may  now  trace,  sncr 
the  discovery  of  numerous  Arabic  coins,  alon^  the  banks  of 
the  Dniepr  and  the  Volga.  (Rasmussen,  De  Orientit  Cm- 
mercio  cum  Russia  et  Scandinafia  Medio  Aevx) ;  a  rw 
book,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  Journal  Aviatiqi', 
vol.  V.  (1824),  p.  »40,  &c.) 

After  these  defeats  the  Wendes  of  Riigen,  Mecklenburg, 
and  the  most  western  part  of  Pomerania  recognised  the 
Danish  king  as  their  sovereign,  and  Waldemar  did  homace 
for  his  conquests  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  whom  he  met 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in  the  present  Franche-Comtf .  It  hv 
been  said  that  he  also  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  this  opinion,  which  has  roused  the  national  pride 
of  so  many  Danish  historians,  is  not  without  foundatioa 
The  title  of  King  of  the  Wendes,  which  is  still  retained 
among  the  other  titles  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  dates  froa 
the  conquests  of  bishop  Absalon.  Waldemar  also  acquired 
the  most  southern  part  of  Norway,  which  he  took  from  kinr 
Erlinc:.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  troubled  by  i 
rebellion  of  Eskild,  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Scania,  which  pro- 
vince belonged  to  Denmark  at  that  time.  Waldemar  died 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1 181  (some  say  1182),  at  Wordinrfwisr. 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  poisoned.  Waldemar  I.  m 
not  a  warrior  onl  v,  he  is  equally  distinguished  as  a  lesu- 
lator ;  he  ordered  the  laws  of  several  of  his  provinces  to  he 
collected,  and  he  added  his  own,  which  are  still jpreserred 
in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish  law.  The  Danes  call 
him  *  the  Great ;'  but,  without  prejudice  to  his  merits,  thu 
title  is  more  than  he  deserves.  Waldcmar*s  successor  i^v 
his  eldest  son  Knud  or  Canut  VI.,  whom  he  had  by  Sophii. 
princess  of  Pomerania. 

(Holberg,  Baron  af,  Dannemark'9  Riges  Historie^  vol.  i^ 
p.  208-iM7  ;  Krantz,  Saxonia;  fFan£ilia ;  Mallet,  Hit- 
toire  du  Danemark.) 

WALDEMAR  II.,  sumamed  Seier,  or  'the  Victorious.' 
king  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from  1202  till  1241,  was  the 
second  son  of  Waldemar  I.  His  brother.  King  Knud,  or 
Canut  VI.,  conferred  upon  him  the  duchy  of  Sleswi^,  tnd 
was  assisted  by  him  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Danish 
government  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  had  t>een  con- 
quered by  Waldemar  I.  [Waldemar  I.],  and  in  those  of 
which  some  parts  were  conquered  during  the  reign  of 
Knud  VI.,  namely,  Ksthland,  Kurland,  and  Livooia. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Waldemar,  bishop  of  Sleswig,  wbp 
likewise  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  and  who 
I  was  assisted  by  Adolphus  111.,  count  of  IXoUtein,  be  t*^ 
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eld  for  bis  brother,  and  they  succeeded  in  conqiicr- 
olstein,  and  in  driving  out  the  rebellious  prelate,  who 
)  Germany  (1200).  After  the  death  of  Knud  in  1203, 
!mar  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
n^hbours,  soon  found  that  Denmark  was  ruled  by  a 
kinaj.  He  finally  established  the  Danish  authority 
i  Wcndish  provinces,  the  population  of  which,  a 
Tong^but  not  uncivilized  race,  was  still  ready  for  re- 
1.  The  Danish  possessions  in  Esthland,  Kurland, 
iivonia  having  been  menaced  by  the  natives,  Wal- 
•  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  carry  a  plan  into 
tion  which,  if  not  his  own  idea,  was  at  least  realized 
n.  This  was  to  found  a  Baltic  empire,  consisting  of 
ark,  the  kev  and  centre  of  the  whole,  Holstein, 
enburff,  all  iPomerania,  Kurland,  Livonia,  Esthland, 
"ge  islands  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
•rn  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Tlie  same  plan 
tcrwards  conceived  and  partly  realized  by  the  great 
rus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  similar  empires  were 
;d  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
dates  round  the  Pontus,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  W 
3  round  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago.  If 
anish  empire  was  of  short  duration,  it  was  the  result 
causes  w-hich  have  been  and  always  will  be  equally 
:x)U8  to  such  empires.  The  immense  extent  of  narrow 
along  the  sea-shore  afford  innumerable  points  of 
to  the  continental  nations  who  are  excluded  from 
ast  by  those  tracts,  and  tliey  can  only  be  defended  by 
t  navy,  the  chief  condition  of  which  is  an  extensive 
irrcc.  Now  Denmark  being  tiie  centre  and  key  of 
mpire,  only  the  military  condition  of  its  existence 
Ifilled,  while  the  commercial  condition  existed  only 
rally.  The  Sound  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  fre- 
fd  by  ships  of  all  nations,  for  the  commerce  in  the 
had  a  more  southerly  direction  from  Russia  to- 
the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Holstein,  whence  fhe 
andize  was  carried  overland  to  Germany  and 
f.  However,  X'dv  a  short  period  W'aldemar,  being 
session  of  Wi»by,  .Tulin  (or  at  least  the  mouth  of 
dcr,  for  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  (?; 
^■ed  by  Bishop  Absalon),  and  uIj^o  of  Liibeck,  was 
d,  by  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
jree  of  those  towns,  to  raise  that  fonnidable  force, 
L'ater  part  of  which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
a  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  His  army  consisted 
>,00(}  men,  and  he  had  a  navy  of  120t)  ships.  He 
for  IJvonia  in  1210.  I'he  main  body  of  the  army, 
.ing  of  Danes,  and  commanded  by  Andreas,  bishop 
id,  was  surprised  by  the  natives  and  in  danger  of 
cut  to  pieces,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  kniir's 
sh  and  German  auxiliaries,  who  won  the  day.  Tra- 
says  that  in  the  midst  of  dancer  a  flag  fell  iVoni 
I,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  Danes  recovered  their 
:e.  This  was  the  '  Danebrojr/  in  memory  of  which 
der  of  the  Danebrog  was  founded.  The  campaign 
d  in  the  conquest  of  Esthland,  Livonia,  and  Kur- 
.nd  a  Danish  bi>hop  took  up  his  residence  at  Riira. 
f  the  contest  of  Frederic  H.  and  Otho  of  Brunswick 
i  imperial  crown,  Waldemar  assisted  Fredeiic,  who 
turn  acknowledged  him  as  king  of  the  Slavonians  or 
{,  a  title  which  had  already  hccn  assumed  by  Wal- 
I.  Waldemar  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  North,  hut 
fatness  was  huml)led  by  the  treachery  of  a  petty 
.n  count,  llenrj',  count  of  Schwerin,  had  some 
to  complain  of  the  king,  and  not  having  obtained 
ction,  he  treacherously  seized  him  in  the  island  of 
id,  brought  him  on  board  a  vessel  ready  for  that 
ie,  and  carried  him  to  Schwerin.  The  numerous 
i&  of  the  king  protected  thi*  count,  and  even  Frederic 
ted  in  a  way  \\hich  clearly  showed  that  he  was 
[1  with  the  late  of  his  rival  in  the  North.  Pope 
ius  IH.  alone  took  the  part  of  \\w.  captive  kincr, 
assistance  he  wisht^d  To  have  in  his  contes't  with  the 
or;  and  by  his  mediation  "Waldemar  was  rolrascd  in 
on  condition  of  paying  45,000  marks  of  silver,  an 
OUB  sum  for  the  time,  ceding  Holstein  to  its  legal 
9or  Count  Adolphus  IV.,  and  renouncing  the  sove- 
f  of  Mecklenburg,  which  from  that  time  was  go- 
i  by  the  descendants  of  its  anlient  Slavonic  kinijs, 
ogenitors  of  the  present  house  of  Mecklenburg,  \%ho 
}mage  to  the  emperor.  No  sooner  was  Waldemar 
id  to  liberty,  than  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  aimed 
)vcring  those  provinces  which  he  had  ceded,  and 
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which  had  been  occupied  by  his  enemies.  The  first  in 
importance  among  his  enemies  were  count  Adolphus  IV. 
of  Holstein,  and  the  citizens  of  Liibeck,  who,  during  the 
militaiy  government  of  Waldemar,  had  prudently  attracted 
to  their  town  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic.  Waldemar 
had  now  to  learn  that  all  power  is  transient  which  owei 
its  existence  merely  to  the  military  genius  of  a  king,  and 
is  not  the  result  of  the  well-directed  activity  of  the  com- 
munity. The  king  was  powerful,  without  having  the 
means  of  preserving  his  power,  and  those  industrious  citi- 
zens, being  possessed  of  such  means,  were  formidable  even 
before  they  Knew  it.  In  the  battle  of  Bomhovd,  a  village 
not  far  fromEutin  in  Holstein,  the  Dani.«h  army  was  totally 
routed  by  the  united  forces  of  Liibeck,  Holstein,  and  some 
neighbouring  princes,  and  the  king  narrowly  escaped  death 
or  captivity.  He  concluded  peace  in  1229,  ana  was  for- 
tunate in  escaping  new  humiliations.  He  renewed  the  war 
with  Liibeck  m  12i4,  but  his  navy  was  destroyed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grant  extensive  privileges  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  town,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  head 
of  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  Waldemar  employed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  government  of  the  remainder 
of  his  empire.  During  his  reicrn  the  clergy  and  nobility 
rose  to  great  influence,  and  the  freemen  gradually  lost 
their  political  rights,  which  we  may  conclude  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  antient  *  things,*  Or  •  dings,'  that  is, 
meetings  of  the  whole  community,  were  changed  into 
*  herredage,'  or  '  lords'  days,'  that  is,  assemblies  of  the  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual.  Waldemar  ordered  the  laws  of 
.liitland  to  be  collected  :  this  is  the  *  Jydske  Lov,'  which  is 
still  in  use  in  Jiilland.  It  is  contained  in  the  great  col- 
lections of  the  Danish  laws,  and  there  are  also  .several 
separate  editions  of  it.  Waldemar  H.,  sometimes  called 
the  Great,  and  with  more  justice  than  his  father,  died  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1241.  His  first  wife  was  Margaretha 
Dankmar,  daughter  of  Przemisl  Ottokar  I.,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. A  tier  her  death  he  married  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Sancho  L,  king  of  Portugal.  His  eldest  son  Waldemar, 
who  was  married  to  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  IL, 
king  of  Portugal,  died  before  his  lather,  without  leaving 
issue.  He  was  duke  of  Sleswig,  and  is  often  called  king 
Waldemar  HI.,  but  he  never  reigned.  The  successor  of 
Waldemar  H.  was  his  second  son,  Erik  VI.,  Plogpenning. 

(Hulberg,  Barouaf,  Dunncmarh's  Rist'S  IIifstnne^\o\.  i., 
p.  270-3(X);  Krantz,  Saxon ia ;  JVandalia;  Mallet,  //«>- 
toirp  dn  Daftanark.) 

WALDEMAR  IH.  fIV.%  surnamed  Attertlag,  was  the 
son  of  king  (.'hristopher,  who  was  deposed  and  banished  in 
132(5.  Waldemar  was  chosen  king  in  his  stead,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Geid  or  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein,  of  the  house  of 
Sihauenburg,  surnamed  the  Arbiter  of  the  North.  The 
Danes,  liavinir  been  oppressed  by  Gerd,  recalled  Christopher, 
in  whose  hands  young  Waldemar  voluntarily  placed  his 
authoritv.  Gerd  forced  the  king  to  cede  him  half  of  his 
kinirdom,  and  after  the  death  of  Christopher,  in  1331,  he 
atrain  became  guardian  ofWaldemar,  and  continued  so  for 
nine  years.  His  pupil  however  was  not  in  Denmark,  but 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany.  Arter  the  murder  of  Gerd,  in  1340,  the  Danes 
recalled' Waldemar,  who  made  his  peace  with  the  sons  of 
Gerd,  and  sold  the  province  of  Scania  to  Magnus,  king  of 
Sweden.  In  i:i47  he  also  sold  Esthland,  Kurland,  and  Li- 
vonia, which  had  been  contpiered  by  Waldemar  IL,  to  the 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  for  18,000 
marks  of  silver.  It  seems  however  that  it  was  not  cowardice 
which  led  him  to  dispose  of  provinces  >vhich  lor  the  time 
he  was  unable  to  defend  ;  for  with  the  money  he  raised  an 
aimy,  and  although  he  renounced  Livonia  and  the  sister- 
provinces,  he  attacked  king  Magnus  of  Sweden,  in  1361, 
and  forced  him  to  cede  Scania.  He  also  conquered  the 
island  of  Gothland,  which  remained  a  Danish  province 
till  1C45.  He  was  less  successful  in  two  wars  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  he  did  not  obtain  peace  until  he  had 
given  up  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Denmark  into  the 
hands  of  those  powerful  citizens,  who  treated  the  king  with 
erreat  haughtiness.  The  treaty  by  which  the  second  war  was 
finished,  in  13W,  was  particularly  humiliating  for  the  king : 
the  treaty  of  pcaee  begins:— *  We,  the  burgomasters, 
aldenncTi.  antl  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Liibeck,  &c., 
promise  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  the  Wends,  and  Goths.'  This  is  the  first  in- 
stiMice  of  the  title  of  king  of  the  Goths  having  been  given 
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to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  it  seems  that  Waldemar  as- 1 
sumcd  it  i3ter  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Gothland.  The 
title  is  still  used  in  Denmark.  In  1363  Waldemar  gave 
his  daughter  Margaretha  in  marriage  to  Hagen  or  HaKon, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Magnus,  king  of  Norway.  In  13(>9  he 
was  again  involved  in  vvar  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
after  the  destruction  cf  his  navy,  as  well  as  his  army,  he 
begged  for  peace,  in  1370,  and  ceded  to  these  towns  the 
province  of  Scania  for  fifteen  years. 

Waldemar  III.  died  in  ]:i73,  the  last  of  the  first  Danish 
dynasty,  which  had  ruled  in  Denmark  from  the  beginning 
of  Danish  history.  -He  left  two  daughters :  In^eborg,  mar- 
ried to  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg ;  and  Margaretha, 
married  to  Hakon  of  Norway,  as  already  observed.  After 
the  death  of  Waldemar,  one  part  of  the  Danes  wished  to 
chose  Albrecht,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  Ingcborg, 
for  their  king,  while  another  part  voted  for  Glaus,  the  son 
of  Margaretha.  A  civil  war  broke  out,  which  however 
was  soon  terminated  by  an  axemen t  tliat  Olaus  should  be 
Idng.  But  on  account  of  his  youth,  Olaus  was  put  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Margaretha,  who  aiter- 
wazds  succeeded  in  uniting  the  throe  Scandinavian  king- 
doms bv  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

(Holoei^,  Baron  af,  Dannemark's  Riges  Historic^  vol.  i., 
p.  42&469 ;  Krantz,  Saxnnia ;  Mallet,  Huloire  du  Dane- 
mark.) 

WALDEN,  SAFFRON.     [Essex.] 

WALDENBURG.     [Schunbuko.] 

WALDENSES.     [Vaudois.] 

WALDO,  PETER.     [Vaudois.] 

WALDSTATTEN  and  WALDSTATTER  SEE.  [Lu- 
zern;  Switzerland.] 

WALES,  a  principality  of  Great  Britain,  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  that  island,  between  51"  20'  and  53°  25'  N.  lat. 
and  2**  41'  and  4°  50'  W.  lona:.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  noilh  by  St.  Greort^e's  Channel,  on  the  east  by  the 
English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
180  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  from  50 
to  80  miles.  It  contains  7425  square  miles.  In  the  third 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in  1829,  the  distri- 
bution of  land  was  stated  as  follows : — 

Acres. 

Cultivated 3,117,000 

Uncultivated,  capable  of  improvement     5:^0,000 
„  unprofitable  .         .  1,105,000 

Total    4,752,000 
The   general    physical  features  of  Wales    are  gfiven  in 
detail  m  the  article  Great  Britain. 

History, — ^The  origin  of  the  names  Wales  and  Welsh 
has  been  much  questioned  and  discussed.  Some  writers 
make  them  a  derivation  from  Gael  or  Gaul  (which  names 
are  by  the  same  authorities  derived  from  GuetluU  and 
Gathel,  all  sitjnifying  Woodlanders).  G  and  W  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  words  are  often  interchanijed,  and  so  far  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  considering  Gael  and  Wales  as  identical. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  writere  observe  that  Walsh  in  the 
northern  languages  of  Europe  signifies  a  stranger,  and  that 
the  Britons,  being  unlike  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  speech 
and  customs,  were  therefore  called  Wel.^h,  and  their  country 
Wales.  Other  antiquarians,  ado^jtiui::  the  same  derivation, 
assign  other  reasons  for  the  apulicatioii  nf  the  term.  Tlie 
Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  the  Wealas,  Wylishe,  or  Welsh  ; 
and  Taliesin,  a  Welsh  bard  of  the  sixth  century,  styles  his 
own  country  Wallia.  This  is  an  argument  against  the 
supposition  that  the  name  was  other  than  national. 

liie  term  Cambria,  which  is  another  and  frequent  name 
for  Wales,  is  evidently  derived  from  Cyumry  or  Cymri, 
one  of  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  Celta:  appear 
to  have  been  divided. 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  previous  to 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination  is  given 
in  the  article  Britannia,  and  as  there  are  no  material.s  fur  a 
history  of  Wales  during  that  pcried  distinct  from  the  nar- 
rative of  events  in  the  island  generally,  wc  sihall  refer  to 
that  article  and  to  England,  and  proceed  to  give  briefly 
the  principal  events  connected  with  Wales  iVoni  Uie  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon*,  Angles,  juul  other 
tril)es  in  England,  by  which  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the 
ifllaud  were  gradiudly  driven  to  th(>  west. 
Down  to  ihii  Roman  conquest  the  WeUh,   under  a 


variety  of  princes,  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  ww- 
fare  with  tne  Saxons  and  Angles.  During  the  sixth  aaA 
seventh  centuries,  the  country  appeam  to  have  been  dividci 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  principalities.  Ai 
many  as  fourteen  co-existing  kingdoms  are  mentiond 
'  The  condition  of  the  Cambro-Britons  at  this  juncture  call^' 
says  Sharon  Turner,  *  for  our  most  compasuonate  anaetj. 
They  had  been  driven  out  of  their  antient  country ;  tbejr 
had  retired  to  those  parts  of  the  island  by  mountains 
woods,  marshes,  and  nvers  secluded  from  the  rest ;  yet  ii 
tliis  retreat  they  lived  with  their  hands  against  eveiy  mu, 
and  every  man  s  hand  agsunst  them.  They  were  the  cob* 
mon  butt  of  enterprise  to  the  Angles  of  Bemicia,  andl>an. 
and  Mercia ;  to  tne  Saxons  of  Wessex ;  and  to  the  Gwizv- 
liansof  Ireland :  and  they  were  always  as  eager  to  aiail  h 
to  defend.  The  wild  prophecies  of  enthusiasts,  who  cui- 
took  hope  for  inspiration,  Having  promised  to  them  is  lo 
long  period  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil  from  which  they  h^ 
been  exiled,  produced  in  them  a  perpetual  appetite  for  nir.' 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  Ethel- 
frith,  king  of  Bemicia,  and  the  grandson  of  Ui, 
attacked  the  Welsh,  assembled  under  Brochmael,  king  of 
PowTs,  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  put  1200  priesu  to 
death,  who  had  assembled  to  offer  tlieir  prayers  (or  the  Ac- 
cess of  their  countrymen.  About  the  same  timeC«Ot- 
walph,  from  Wessex,  penetrated  into  the  province  t^ 
Glamorgan ;  but  the  inhabitants,  under  Tewdric,  tbejr 
former  king,  drove  the  invaders  ac.-oss  the  Severn.  EdAo. 
sovereign  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  subdued  Anglesey  and  s 
considerable  part  of  North  Wales,  and  drove  Cad\isiluii, 
the  sovereign  of  North  Wales,  and  whose  father  had  Im^d 
the  protector  of  Edwin  in  early  life,  into  Ireland.  C'nJ- 
wallon  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  in  G33,  and  penetrated 
into  and  desolated  Northumbria.  Successful  in  fourteen 
great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes,  Cadwallon  was  regaidid 
by  the  Cyumry  or  Wel&h  as  the  deliverer  of  their  countiy. 
He  was  however  slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  a 
engagement  with  Oswald  of  Northumbria. 

Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  endeavoured  in  the  early  put 
of  the  eighth  century  to  annex  the  region  lying  betwrcn 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye  to  his  territories,  and  with  thit 
view  entered  Wales  with  a  powerful  army,  but  the  Welih. 
in  a  battle  fought  near  Abergavenny,  checked  his  progreww 
Ethelbald  however,  uniting  with  tlie  king  of  Wessex,  over- 
powered them.  Dissensions  between  Mercia  and  WeMX 
soon  followed,  which  led  to  a  successful  confederation  N-- 
tween  Roderic  Molwynoc,  the  Welsh  leader,  and  CulhmL 
king  of  Wessex,  against  the  king  of  Mercia,  whom  they 
defeated  in  battle  at  Hereford.  Tlie  alliance  was  ol  >hort 
duration,  and  Cutlued  in  turn  took  up  arms  ag&im: 
and  defeated  the  Welsh,  and  in  753  Koderic  Mo]w}coc 
abandoned  the  south-west  era  district  of  "Wales  and  with- 
drew into  Noilh  Wales.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighm 
centuiy  the  Mercians  succeeded  in  driving  the  WeUh  fron 
the  border  territor}-,  and  Offa,  king  of  Mercia.  made  an 
aitificial  boundaiy  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  on  the 
north  to  the  river  Wye  on  the  south,  known  by  the  naase 
of  Claw  dd  Offa,  or  Offa's  Dyke,  traces  of  which  are  sriH 
to  bo  found  along  a  great  'part  of  the  line.  With  tlii* 
exception,  no  permanent  footing  was  gained  in  W'aJe»» 
although  Egbert,  king  cf  Wessex,  gained  some  importar.: 
victories  in  82S,  and  penetrated  as  fai*  as  Snowdoii :  hut 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  by  calling  away  the  Saion*. 
left  the  country  for  some  time  in  li-anquilhty.  Rodmc. 
who  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  Wales,  i.: 
843  divided  his  dominions  into  three  principalities,  tu 
which  his  three  sons  succeeded.  One  of  these  principali 
ties  was  called  by  the  Welsh,  Gwynedd,  and  corre^poudi'J 
nearly  to  the  present  North  Wales ;  another,  Ceredi^h^n 
and  Dy  vcd,  or  South  Wales ;  and  the  third  Powys  compi- 
ing  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  Shropshire,  and  Radr.vf- 
shire. 

Other  smaller  tracts  were  occupied  by  various  princrx 

who,  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  Roderic  s  sons,  souglit 

and  obtained  the  protection  of  Alfred,  king  of  EnclaiiJ. 

and  Anarawd,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Roderic  before  me> 

tinned,  sub>ec[uently  did  the  same,  and  became  subject  to 

the  Saxon  king.      In  877  Mcrfyn  ^another  of  the  »onsaf 

,  Roderic,  being  deposed  by  his  brother  C'adelK  tiic  dyiuutio 

of  Powys  and  South  Wales  were  united  under  the  Istirr 

prince,  at  whose  death,  in  U07,  his  son  Howel  Dda  succeeded 

i  to  the  sovereignty.     Anarawd  sur\'ived  his  brother  C^dcD 

'  only  six  };  :.:^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edwaidthe 
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;  but  thispnncc  was  hlain  in  an  cm^asfcmonl  lH»t\veon  ;  Ilenrv,  and  his  commissi oniTs  eitoJ  the  English  kingf  to 
Inglisli  and  the  Danes.  In  this  way  llio  threo  hubdivi-  appear  hctbrc  them  to  answvr  to  the  charge  of  David, 
or  AVales  became  reunited  under  the  sceptre  clone  Henry,  it  is  said,  quieted  tlie  pope  with  large  sums  oi' 
Howel,  whowassuiTiamedDda,  theOooti.  lie  appears  money.  Llewellyn,  tlie  youngest  son  of  Grj'ifyth,  trac- 
Lve  been  an  excellent   king,  and  he  ret'ormed  and  ;  ceeded  to  the  throne  ol'  Niorth  Wales  on  the  cleath  of  hb 


5  over  the  latter.    During  all  these  eliaiiges  however    liuwever  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Simon  de  Mont- 
districts  appear  to   have  had  their  sei>ai-ate  petty    fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  invading  England  with  an  army 
c-s.  '     of  3(),(KK)  men,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer 

2  Danes,  in  873,  appear  to  have  nivaged  a  great  p:irt    and    all    the   neighlwuring   barons  adhering  to  Heniy. 
uth  Wales.  Prince  Edward  repulsed  him  and  forced  him  l)ack  into  the 

the  tenth  century  a  fine  or  annual  tri!>uto  cjf  money  mountains  of  North  Wales.  Llewellyn  contrived  notwith- 
nposed  on  the  Welsh,  by  Afhelstan,  kinix  «)f  Knglamf,  standing  to  give  his  support  to  the  enemies  of  Henry, 
lad  obtained  the  nominal  doniinion  of  Wales.'  This;  but  when  that  king  was  at  last  securely  seated  on  his 
ent  was  subsequently  changeil  by  Kdgar  into  an  i  throne,  peace  waa  establiKhed  between  tlie  two  countries, 
il  tribute  of  three  hundred  head-,  of  wolves,  whieji  ■  After  the  acces.sion  (>f  Edwartl  I.  to  the  English  throne, 
nfested  the  country.  As  the  wolves  were  extirpated,  ■  the  Welsh  piince  was  summoned  to  do  homage,  which 
lis  stated  to  have  been  the  ease  within  three  or  four  i  he  declined  doing  without  having  hostages  for  his  safe 
from  the  imposition  of  this  tribute,  the  pavnienl  in  i  conduct,  and  demanded  that  his  consort,  who  was  Ed- 
Y  was  resumed.     On  the  occasion  of  a  vi.Mt  l»y  Kdgar    ward's  prisoner,   should   be  restored.      This   Edwanl  re- 

lused  to  comply  with,  and  innnediately  i>roccetled  to  levy 
war  against  hifn,  assisted  by  David  and  Roderic,  brothers 
of  Llewellyn,  \\lio  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  inherit- 
ance. The  Wi.lsh  jjrince  defended  himself  among  the 
inaeLC«.-.<ible  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire,  but  Edward 
bloekid  up  Llewellyn  and  his  army  so  effectually,  that  alter 
sn^tainini:  all  the  horrurs  of  a  siege,  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  tlie  wary  Kn:;li-h  kinir.  The  terms  imposed  by 
kdward  Wore — a  paynu-nt  of  r)0,(X)0/. :  Llewellyn  and 
111'.'  Wel.>li  baroun  lo  do  homage  and  swear  fealty  to  the 
Kngli-:h  crown  :  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  trrritorj"; 
to  make  pecuniar}'  eomi)ensatio!i  to  Llewellyn's  brothers, 
and  to  delivir  ho>1a<;eM  l\>r  ftiture  obedience.     The  Eng 


wter,  Macchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles,  and  tlnve 
Welsh  kings  did  homage.  Tiiis  Maeehus,  or  Ilirinir, 
*u  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  having  been  sent  by 
her  to  Eng^land,  had  eonciuered  Anglesey. 
the  accession  of  William  the  Contpieror,  the  Welsh 
d  to  pay  tribute.  The  \orman  eonciueror  invaded 
country  with  a  con«*idi*rabIe  army,  reduced  them  to 
ftsion,  and  compelled  their  j>ri'.K"i-.>  to  do  lunnage  and 
in  oath  of  allegiance  as  Ins  ^assals,  and  fiom  thl> 
the  Ens:lish  kinijs  preiirred  a  claim  to  Vi'aks 
ir  dominion.  <)i\  the  aceex-ion  of  William  Ruru>. 
elsh,  uniting  with  vome  discontented  Iv.urlislibaion^, 
itted    devastation*   and   oiitiagi's    on    the    EnL'li-h 


At  the  same  time  l'Vnieo!i,  .le.-^tyn  up  GwjiruiiU.  ;  li>h  however,  rendered  insolent  by  this  victory,  harassed 


'ther  chiellains  of  Soulli  Wales  ro-e  in  ri'bcllio;i 
tRhys  ap  Tudor,  their  king,  and  with  the  assistanei- 
bert  Fitzhamon,  and  a  body  of  Norma n^.  defeated 
prince.  Jestyn  refn-'iiig  lumi-vrr  tn  fnlfil  a  pro- 
le  had  made  to  Kineon.  nann-ly,  to  i>:ive  the  hitler 
.ughter  in  marriage,  the  Ntunians  a>si;itod  Eineoji 
sting  from  .lestyn  the  teriitiny  of  Moriranwir.  the 
pal  part  of  which  Fitzhamon  retaineil  for  himsilf  and 
ights,  leavins;  only  the  barn-n  mountains  for  Kint'on. 
i  manner,and  by  grants  fuun  William  lln- t\>nr|iii'i-or 
is  son  to  their  Norman  (le'in-mleiit^  i.i"  iill  l;uulslln'_\ 
acquire  po»ession  of  in  WaK-^,  miirinatt-d  the  Lord> 
ers.  *  Anion c:  the  foremost  was  JJtMiiard  di- N\\v- 
e,  with  a  train  of  follower.-,  wht)  >iil]ihnd  and  tui.k 
iiion  of  Brecknockshire.  Ri)^er  de  Mont:^'omery  did 
m  the  First  homage  for(  'ardigan :  a>  diil  also  Arniilnh,  j 
lungest  son,  for  the  great  Kird>hij)  (»f  IVmbroKc 
ere  the  northern  parts  of  the  ej)untry  long  st-ruri' 
.he  encroachinir  spirit  of  the  timrs.  'ihe  Earl  of 
sbury,  bavins:  paid  homani'  forl\iwy^-lanil,  proceeded 
lue  that  resjion:  Huirh  Lupus,  earl  of  ('he>t<r,  did 
no  for  Enj^letield  and  Khy\onioe;  Ralph  Mortimer. 
I  district  of  Elvel;  Hugh  de  Laeie.  for  the  lands  of 
and  East  ace ;  and  Omer,  for  Ino!d  and  iro])eda1e. 
year  1102  Henry  I.  be^towi'd  several  other  Kird^hips 
Mies  in  Wales  on  Enijli>hmen  aud  Normans  :  juul 
purpose  of  still  farther  breaking  the  high  s])iril  of 
xiibnans,  he  introduced,  in  the  \ear  llOH,  \n\n  \\n\- 
hire,  a  numerous  colony  of  Flemings.'  Rev.  .T. 
.")  The  principality  of  South  Wales  was  for  a  time 
yed  ;  Powys-land  was  also  ptKsses-^ed  l>v  the  English  : 
orth  Wales  alone  retained  its  itidependenee. 


and  o])pri*ssi:il  Ihe  inhabitants  »)f  the  border:  severer  terms 
were  imposed  on  Llewellyn,  followed  by  other  insults  and 
indignities.  The  brave  mountaineers  once  more  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  their  oppressors.  In  this  campaign 
Llewellyn  was  joined  by  his  brother  David,  but  LlewelJvn 
was  slain  in  or  immeiliately  aller  an  engagement  with  the 
earl  of  .Mortimer,  near  Hnllth  in  Breconshire.  Tliis  hap- 
pened in  12SL  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  princi- 
]>alily,  was  s(»on  alK-r  exeeuteil  at  Shn»wsbnn'  as  a  traitor 
lor  (fefendiriir  by  arms  the  libeilies  of  his  native  coimtr\' 
ami  his  own  hen-ditary  authority.  As  an  appropriate 
sequel,  p.  massaerr  of  the  Welsh  bards  by  EdwanVs  orders 
soon  foll»)'.vfil.  The  nobility  of  Wales  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  auil  by  the  slatuii*  of  Rothelan,  pa.ssed  in  the 
l*2th  year  ol"  K.I.vard'-.  reign,  Wales  was  incorporated  and 
united  with  En£rland. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  the  Welsh  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  aller  havinir  retained  their  freedom  from 
foreiirn  yoke  \ov  nine  hundred  yeais  l(m":er  than  the  rest 
of  England.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  bestowed 
by  Edwaid  upon  his  son,  afterwanls  Edward  II.,  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  title  conferred  on  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eldest  son.     [Wai.k'^.  Puim'k  ok.] 

In  12*.).")  insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
Wale<.  *The  inhabitants  of  West  Wales  took  up  arms 
under  tlu-ir  leader  Maelirwvn  Vvchan,  and  carried  de\as- 
tation  o\er  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan.  The 
southern  parts  revolted  under  the  command  of  Morgan,  a 
descendant  of  the  lords  of  Morganwg :  and  Madoc,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Llewellyn,  was  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents of  Noiih  Wales.  Their  proceedings,  althouirh 
conducted  without  any  common  principle  or  purprjse, 
237,Gryffyth,the  eldest  sonof  LK'Cvitllyn  ap.lorweih.  !  became  so  Ibrmidable  as  to  retpiire  the  presence  of  Ed- 
of  North  Wales,  rebelliuir  airain«.t  liis  I'atlur.  that  j  ward  in  ]ierson  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  A  subse- 
applied  for  the  jjrotection  of  Ibnry  III.  of  EuLHaud.  qnent  revolt  by  Sir  Oryifyd  Lloyd  was  put  down.  Eilwanl 
he  received  upon  the  di>Lcraceful  tenn^  of  yieldin::     built  castles  at'  Rhnddia!!.  Conway,  Beaumaris,  (Jarnar\'on, 

" '  Harlech,  and  Aberyst  with.     The^e  castles  were  erected  in 

those  counties  which  Edwanl  had  ivally  subdued,  and  in 
which  alone  the  statute  of  Rothelan  could  be  immediately 
enforced.  The  last  ettort  by  the  Welsh  to  maintain  an 
intlependcnt  existence  was  under  Owen  Glendwr  [Glkn- 
Dwu,  Owkn],  in  the  cimimencement  of  the  Meenth  cen- 
Uiry.  His  career  and  l)i'illiant  success  in  o|)posmgthe  Eng- 
lisli  army  are  intimately  conneeted  with  English  history. 

I'hc  Welsh  lor  many  ages  kept  up  a  strong  feeling  of 
hatred  for  the  Enirlfsh.  which  some  of  the  English 
statute>  relating  to  the  WeUh  were  little  calcidateil  to 

3  T  2 


ige  to  the  English  crown.  Da\id,  the  eUK-M  i-on  (»t 
llyn,  on  the  death  of  his  faMur,  leneui-d  tlw  hoiiia'j"e 
gland,  and  taking  his  brother  GrytlVth  prisoner, 
red  him  to  Henry,  who  imprisoned  him  In  the  Tower. 
he  lost  his  life  in  an  attiinpl  to  regain  his  iVee- 
Afler  the  death  of  Gnffyth.  Henry  gave  the  prin- 
y  of  Wales  to  his  eldest  son  Eifward,  alli'rwards 
d  I.  David  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  pope, 
^  ad  an  inducement  that  the  >overi'iirnty  of  Wah'.> 
.  in  Aiture  be  held  under  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
absolved  David  from    hi<.    oath  of   alleir'anee  to 
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remove,  but  which  time  and  the  subsequent  as.Mmilation 
of  the  laws  of  the  counlry  to  those  of  England  ameliorated ; 
•o  that  it  may  be  said  at  last  to  have  worn  itself  down  to 
mere  prejudice  and  a  little  national  feeling  of  jealous)r  on 
Inith  sides,  which  still  exists.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
however  before  the  Welsh  were  put  on  the  same  footins: 
with  English  subjects.  Severe  laws  were  passed  in 
the  reifi:ns  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Henries,  tne  former 
containinK  provisions  directed  against  the  bards,  who 
kept  up  the  national  feeling  of  discontent  by  songs  of 
former  glory  and  narititives  of  Enc^lish  wrongs;  but  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  tnem,  the  bards  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  Other  provisions  of  the  same  sta- 
tute enacted  that  no  Welshmen  should  hold  any  offices 
in  Wales,  except  they  happened  to  be  bishops ;  that  thp.y 
should  not  have  any  castle,  fortress,  or  house  of  defence ; 
and  even  marrying  a  Welsli  woman  equally  incapacitated 
an  Englishman.  By  a  statute  of  Henry  VlII.  (26  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  C;  no  i)er8on  in  Wales  or  the  Marches  was  allowed 
to  carry  without  licence  to  any  sessions  or  court  there^  or 
within  two  miles  of  the  same,  or  to  any  town,  church,  fair, 
market,  or  congregation,  any  *  bill,  low-bow,  cross-bow, 
hand-gun,  sword,  staff,  dagger,  halbert,  morespike,  spear, 
or  any  other  weapon,  privy  coat  or  annour ;'  and  by  the 
same  statute  games  of  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  all 
other  games, '  the  game  of  shooting  only  excepted,'  were 
prohibited  on  pain  of  a  year*s  imprisonment  and  line.  By 
u  statute  however  passed  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
same  reigu  it  was  declared  that  persons  born  in  Wales 
should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  of  English  subjects;  but  a 
clause  in  the  same  statute  declared  that  no  one  using  the 
Welsh  language  should  have  or  enjoy  any  office  or  fees  in 
any  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  should  forfeit  them  unless 
he  used  Engiisii ;  and  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the 
2Cth  of  Henry  VIII.  were  revived  by  a  later  statute.  The 
proceedings  in  all  law  and  other  couils  were  also  diiected 
to  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 

By  the  statute  of  Rothelan  (12  ^ward  I.,  c.  5)  a  part 
of  Wales  was  formed  into  the  counties  of  Anglesey, 
Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Flint ;  and  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  va- 
rious lordships  in  the  Marches  were  united  to  English  or 
Welsh  counties,  and  the  remainder  were  divided  into  new 
counties,  viz.  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Denbigh ;  and  by  this  statute  one  knight  was 
direct i'(l  to  be  chosen  for  each  county  in  Wales,  and  a 
liurgcHs  for  every  borough  being  a  county  town,  except  the 
ooinily  town  of  ^lerioneth,  and  a  member  was  subsequently 
giM'U  to  Ilaverfortlwest.  By  the  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  45  (Re- 
iorni  Act  \  an  lulditional  member  was  given  to  the  counties 
of  rarnutithen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan  ;  a  member  was 
lzi\on  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  one  to  Swansea,  and  nume- 
it>uk  plneeN  were  made  contributory  boroughs  to  each  of 
lh(»  AUluMil  boroughs  returning  members. 

(\»n»itfiitii»ttt  (i(fvrrfit/ient.   Lutes,  afid  Cu-^ioms. — The 

U\%ft  And  ehii'f  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Britons 

whru  nuiklcM'M  o\'  the  whole  island  seem  to  have  been  pre- 

%»nc«l  iu  Wale.**  for  a  considerable  time;    many  of  them 

iTiiIc'cxt   ivniAtned   in   full    force    until  their  abolition   or 

friuiMitm  by  e\))reMH  statutes  at  a  comparatively  recent 

]ii'niKi.    Tlie  government  from  the  earliest  period  appears 

V    tMvp  l>eon  inonarchicul,  but  not  following  a  strict  rule 

ti!   itfwciit.    The  KUeeessor  was  nominated  in  many  in- 

«>«.<!•  i-a  bv  the   reigning  king;   and   although  generally 

^  urt'i*^  fnim  th«<  niyal  funiily,  w;us  not  necessarily  the  next 

«»..      All  ckiil  rode  of  laws  compiled  from  those  of  Howel 

i^.  nt*^  rlitl  no  one  is  an  *  edling*  (a  heir  to  the  throne) 

w..»^-  Utiif  fi^tmin  to  whom  the  king  shall  give  hope  of 

-. :.  .»,»r^i  mi<l  ^Hiignation.*  No  power  but  the  regal  could 

..  .^   ,..,.»•  v*  ft^/f'HCate  a  law.    Traces  of  a  popular  re- 

i;^,..,-.  ,^  p,.  v^  U  found  ill  the  Ibnnation  of  a  digest 

."  •--",-»    a«r«  bf  Howel  dda,  in  the  tenth  century. 

p^  «•£  f.f  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful 

TX!iwn«Hi  wit  of  every  cymwd,  or  hundred, 

^vituvy^  and  princi]ml  clergy,  to  assist 

-vwk  01  legislHtion.      By  these 

-:w>n»  revised,  others  enacted,  and 

.intttr  code,  and  a  declaration 

7 '  ^  iitercd,  except  by  means  of 

•u-i."::.      Tvr**  !n«i  not  appear  however 

^^— -'crt      r    his  of  proceeding 

' .        -  -        ■uusequciitly 

laws  by 
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Bleddyn,  prince  of  Noi-th  Wales  in  the  11th  ccntLn-,»:;dty 
others.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  witnesses  examine  Vj  lie 
commissioners  appointed  by  Edwaid  I.  to  inquire  into  L^< 
laws  and  customs  existing  in  Wales,  agreed  that  the 
princes  of  Wales  could  alter  the  laws  at  their  pleasnit : 
nor  do  they  make  the  least  mention  of  a  parliament  c*.* 
even  a  council.  (Barrington*s  Obsrrvatiuns  r,n  tke  Sk- 
iuteji,)  Tlie  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  at  first  enforced  throuzth 
out  the  whole  of  Wales,  were  after v\ards,  on  account  i: 
local  customs,  formed  into  three  independent  codes,  h%vin: 
force  respectively  in  Venedotia  or  North  Wales,  DimeU 
or  South  Whales,  and  Gwent  or  South-east  Wale*.  *  Ic- 
mediately  below  the  sovereign  ranked  the  Ich^trr*. 
or  great  men,  holding  their  lands  from  the  crown,  i.*:! 
each  presiding  as  lord  over  his  particular  domain.  A> 
immediate  tenants  of  the  king,  they  were  obliged  r.- 
perform  certain  services.  Some  held  their  lands  by  thr 
tenure  -of  personal  attendance  on  the  kiiig*<  comt.  IJ. 
the  majority  retained  their  estates  by  the  ^iraeth  mtkyr. 
or  military  service,  being  bound  on  summons  to  attru 
their  sovereign  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  trau 
and  follow  him  to  the  war;  to  aid  in  the  repair  ■; 
the  royal  castles;  and  were  also  asscssi^d  with  certi:: 
stated  rents,  payable  in  money  or  kind.*  (Ilev.  J.  Kv»r.- 
Under  this  reserve  of  tiibute  the  lands  were  inlithu:!*. 
by  the  family. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  were  composed  oi  i^  i 
classes,  both  holding  under  and  subject  to  the  C'-htlwrt. 
those  of  the  first  class  holding  their  lands  at  discretion,  iri 
possessing  the  power  of  buying  and  selling,  and  wli>c 
seignorial  ser>'ice  was  the  least  degrading  of  the  n:e[i.. 
kind.     Those  of  the  other  class,  denominated  Cie/A*.  wt'. 
considered  the  property  of  the  lord,  attached  to  the  soil  inl 
saleable  with  the  estate.   Both  were  subject,  like  the  cliUi 
to  military  attendance  in  time  of  war,  and  to  contributi:r> 
in  money  or  kind.     Lands  descended  to  all  sons  equally; 
the  youngest  son  divided  them,  and  the  portions  were  li:i2 
chosen  according  to  seniority.    The  king  was  the  ultim&'.c 
heir,  and  took  all  lands  where  the  owner  left  no  htir*  ■: 
his  body  or  co-heir  as  near  as  a  third  cousin.'    lllegitrju': 
olfspring  inherited,  but  legitimate  of  the  same  dcjiief^: 
consanguinity  had  the  preference  ;  subject  however  t»j  t:.? 
strange  law,  that  if  an  owner  of  land  had  an  ht-ir  withe 
bodily  blemish,  and  another  who  was  blemished    sudi  >.* 
one  blind,  or  deaf,  or  crippled\  the  unblemished  wa*  ti-  U 
heir  to  the  whole  land,  whether  he  was  legitimate  or  il  - 
gitimate ;  and  the  reason  assi|]:ned  was,  that  no  oni-  v':. 
was  blemished  could  accomplish  the  service  of  tht  la: : 
due  to  the  king  in  the  court  and  in  the  army.  Fcmalti*  "v 
excluded  until  all  the  males  were  extinct.  This  law  co.: ■ 
nued  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  remir^.. 
the  equal  right  of  sons,  but  the  exclusion  of  femalr*  v  :r 
abolished  and  the  exclusion  of  illegitimate  off!»pnn<:  (,  • 
forced  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  statute  of  Rothelan  Mo:^.  :.- 
ferred  to.     By  the  statute  27  Henry  VIIL,  c.  2G,  it  v  .> 
enacted  that  land  in  AVales  should  descend  accouh;:.*  : 
the  English  laws,  and  that  the  laws  and  statutes  u:  *  ■ 
realm,  and  none  other,  should  be  there  executtd.    T  • 
declaration  was   repeated  in  subsequent  statutes  i:i  :v 
same   reign,  and  power  given  to  persons  to  alien   !i   •• 
in  Wales   from  them   and  their  heire  to   any  pei^  :i 
fee   simple,   fee  tail,  for  life  or  years,  accordin::  U^  f: 
laws  of  England,  notwithstanding  any  Wel>h  law  or  .  - 
tom  to  the  contrary.    The  statute  ii  and  3.")  Hen.  ^  ili 
continued  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  \\  .^.- 
and  the  Marches,  which  had  ori£:inated  with  thepo»i-^: 
of  the  border  districts  by  English  noblemen,  and  \.v 
re-established  by  Edward  IV.,  and   seems  to  have  i  v  - 
cised  an  equitable  and  undefined  jurisdiction.    RepiUui-  ^ 
for  the  administration  of  justice   in   North  Wau>   1  .' 
been  effected  by  Edwartl  I.,  and  by  the  last-nuDti  ;  ^-i 
statute   of  Henry    VIII.      Justices  were    appoint  ivi   * 
hold  sessions,  to  be  called  the  king's  sessions,  t^^i.-L-  <\i\; 
year  in  all  the  counties  of  Wales,  which  was  di\iuc.l  i  ' 
that  purpose  into  four  districts  of  three  counties  t:u'. 
These  justices  had  power  equal  to  the  English  judgt.^  in  i. 
actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  for  the  tnal  i>i  »:! 
criminal  offences.'    They  also  liad  an  ei^uitable  jurr^iuru:. 
and  held  courts  of  chancer)'  on  the  circuits.     The  ijrteiM 
origin  of  this  branch  of  their  power  seems  obscure.    Tk 
statute  of  Henry  did  not  confer  the  power  in  precise  tvnuN 
but  it  probably  did  in  effect  by  the  clause  giving  the  t^ia- 
j  tody  of  the  si'al  for  tlio  counties  to  th«  €haj&b«r2aia  tf 
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steward  of  the  circuit,  who  constituted  a  pail  of  the  court.  It 
liaa  also  been  au^ested  that  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
the  preudent  and  council  of  the  Marches,  which  was  effected 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  threw  a  considerable 
^riion  of  their  equitable  jurisdiction  into  the  courts  of  i^reat 
■eaaions.  Most  of  the  pleadings  at  common  law  were  drawn 
and  filed  during  the  continuance  of  the  sessions  at  one  town 
(the  statute  of  Henry  directing  tliat  six  courts,  on  as 
many  days,  should  be  held  in  eacTi  county),  and  it  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  cause  was  carried  on  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  close  during  those  six  days.  Eight  days* 
notice  of  action  was  however  required  to  be  given  to  a 
defendant.  From  the  common  law  side,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  and  from  the  equity  side,  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  tier  the  appointment  of  a  second 
justice  for  each  circuit,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  all  the 
trials  took  place  before  the  two  judges,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  trial  at  bar  in  England.  Parties  had  the  power 
however,  in  most  actions,  of  so  framing  the  record,  as  to 
enable  them  to  try  the  causes  at  the  assizes  in  the  nearest 
Knglish  county — a  i)ower  which  was  frequently  exercised. 
l*he  jud^s  of  these  courts  of  great  sessions  were  gene- 
rally barristers,  practising  in  England,  their  official  station 
only  lasting  during  the  circuit.  These  courts  were  only 
recently  abohshed  (l«iO)  by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  70,  and  Wales  divided  into  two  circuits,  Nortli  and 
South  Wales. 

The  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  was 
restricted  by  the  34  and  35  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  eight,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  president,  council,  and  j ust  ices  uf  the  I^itl  Pre- 
sident's Court :  but  this  cUiu&e  wa.s  ri'peiilcd  in  tlic  rclgn  of 
William  and  Mary. 

The  practice  of  the  she  riffs  courts  for  pleas  under  forty 
■hillings  was  by  the  34th  and  35th  of  HcMuy  VIII.  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  England,  and  trials  in  these  courts  were  to 
1>e  decided  by  wager  of  law,  or  veixiict  of  six  men,  at  the 
election  of  the  plaintitt*  or  defendant. 

A  variety  of  other  enactments  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  statutes  of  Henry 
Vin.,  above  referred  to,  most  of  them  corresponding  with 
the  English  laws  of  that  period. 

Antiquities. — ^Walcs  abounds  in  niuniorials  of  its  past 
history.  The  cromleclis,  and  caniedds,  and  barrows  [Tu- 
iitTLrs],  relics  of  the  Dniids  [Huitannia]  and  bards ;  camps, 
British  and  Roman  ;  abbeys  and  castles  of  later  ])crious  ; 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  princi^iality. 
Detailed  notices  of  these  will  be  found  in  this  work  in  ar- 
ticles treating  of  each  county. 

For  a  notice  of  Welsh  literature  and  language,  see  the 
articles  Grkat  Bkitain,  Baud,  and  Welsh   Language 

AND  LlTKUATL'UE. 

Dicisiontt^  Popuhilion,  Ch'rtijxitiofis,  ^'C. — Wales  is  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six 
counties.  The  following  table  crives  their  names,  popula- 
tion in  1841,  area,  and  number  of  puriblies: — 


North  Wales. 
Anglesey    . 
(Jaemarvonshire    . 
Denbiirhshire  . 
Flintshire    .     .     . 
Merionethshire      • 
Montgomeryshire . 

South  Wales. 
Brecknockshire     . 
Cardiganshire  . 
Caemiarthenshire  . 
Glamorgiinshire     . 
Pembrokeshire 
Radnorshire     . 


Popi'.i.ntiun 

iu  itm. 


5l),HiX) 

KKOGH 
8i).2yi 

GG,547 
39,238 
Gi),22() 

53,2^).") 
G8,380 
100,482 
173.4G2 
88.2G2 
2r).18G 


Area  in 

Stiii.iroMtlcri. 

271 
544 
G33 
2-14 
GG3 
831) 

7r>4 

G75 
U74 
792 
GIO 
4'2G 


No.  of 
rurikhcrf. 

07 
71 
.09 

27 
'M 
54 

07 

05 

76 
127 
145 

52 


Total       .   911,321  7425  84-1 

Since  the  passing  of  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV., 
c.  70,  Wales  has  no  jurisdiction  in  le^al  matters  distinct 
from  England.  It  is  divided  into  two  circuits — North  and 
South  Wales,  and  one  judge  travels  each. 

It  contains  four  bishoprics— tliosc  of  Bangor  and  St. 
Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St.  l)a\id's  and  Llandait'in 
South  Wales.  The  boundaries  tiowever  of  the  Welsh  and 
English  bishoprics  adjoining  are  not  determined  by  any 
reference  to  tiie  boundaries  of  the  ]jrincipality,  any  more 
than  they  are  by  the  divisions  of  counticd. 


Many  details  rcfti)ecting  the  amount  and  employment  of 
the  population  of  Wales  are  given  in  the  article  Grb.vt 
Bkitai.v  ;  but  the  census  of  1(^1  affords  data  and  materials 
for  some  further  particulars. 

The  population  in  1841  was — males,  447*533 ;  females, 
403,788:  total,  911,321.  The  total  population  in  1831 
was  800,182,  showing  an  increase  in  ttie  ten  years  of 
105,139,  or  13  per  cent.,  being  1*5  per  cent,  less  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  England  during  ttie  same  period.  Tlic 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  in 
1841  was  a  fraction  less  than  123,  while  the  returns  for 
England  in  the  same  year  give  a  population  of  nearly  300 
to  every  square  mile.  Tlie  number  of  inliabited  houses  in 
l&ll  was  188,190 ;  uninhabited,  10,133 ;  building,  1700. 

The  inliabitants  ai-c  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from  the 
returns  of  1831,  the  returns  of  1841  in  these  particulars  not 
havini2^  yet  been  published.  Number  of  families  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  7^^,195 ;  employed  in  trade,  ma- 
nutacturcs,  &c.,  44,702 ;  all  other  famdies,  48,641.  llie 
centesimal  proportions  therefore  were — agriculture,  43*0; 
trade,  manufactures,  &c.,  20*9;  all  others,  29*2:  total, 
100. 

The  farms  aie  generally  speaking  small,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  them  are  cultivated  by  the  occupiers  without 
the  assistance  of  labourers.  The  returns  of  1831  gave  the 
number  of  occupiers  engaged  in  agriculture  and  employing 
labourers  at  19,728,  and  those  not  employing  labourers  at 
19,900.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter  are  either 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers  of  the  small  portion  of  soil 
they  cultivate,  or  hold  it  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  a 
nominal  or  reduced  rent. 

The  jirincipal  mauulUcturc  in  Wales  is  that  of  iron,  and 
this  is  chiefly  conflned  to  Glamorganshire.  Immense 
quantities  of  ore  are  raised  in  that  county,  where  the 
most  extensive  smelting-furnaces  in  the  empire  are  to  be 
met  with.  In  the  year  1830  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in 
Suuth  Wales  was  estimated  at  277,000  tons,  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  quantity  pn)duced  in  Staflbrdshire  and  the 
rest  of  England.  Tlic  iron  is  shipped  at  Newport,  Swan- 
sea, Llanelly,  and  other  ports  on  the  Glamorganshire  and 
Moninouthsiiire  coasts;  and  the  latter  county,  as  forming 
part  of  the  South  Wales  coal-basin  and  mining-districts, 
must  be  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  iron 
and  coal  produced. 

Copper-ore,  brought  from  Cornwall  and  other  paits  of 
England,  fi-om  Ireland,  and  foreign  countries,  is  smelted  in 
large  quantities  at  Swansea.  The  total  quantity  of  ore 
smelted  there  in  the  year  endini;  June,  1840,  was  50.285  tons. 

The  great  coal-tield  of  South  Wales  affords  emplovment 
to  a  number  of  hands.  The  quantit}'  of  coal  and  culm  ex- 
ported at  the  different  poils  of  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  IKW,  was  1,370,217  tons,  and  in  1840, 
1,438,270  tons.  North  Wales  also  yields  some  coal  and 
iron,  from  the  vicinities  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  in  Den- 
bighshire. Lead  (with  some  silver-ore)  and  copper  are 
raised  in  Anglesey,  Cardiganshire,  and  other  parts  of 
AVales,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  slate,  limestone,  and 
marble.  Various  manulaetures  in  lead,  iron,  co])uer,  and 
brass  are  carried  on  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire.  Flannel, 
coai-se  cloth,  and  stockings  are  manui'actured  in  Montgo- 
meryshire and  otlu'r  pads  of  North  Wales,  the  flrst-men- 
tioned  article  in  coiiMderable  quantities,  but  the  trade  in 
all  of  them  has  decreased  considerably  of  late  years.  Tlie 
shipping:,  kc.  at  Pemhrnke,  Milford,  Swansea,  Caernar- 
von, BaiiiTor,  Port  Madoc,  and  otlier  ports  also  aflbrd  em- 
ployment to  many  persions.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gjiifed  in  manufacture  and  in  making  machineiy,  in  1831, 
was  02 18;  and  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  la- 
bour not  airiicultural,  31,571.  The  latter  class  comprisc's 
those  occupied  in  raihin;r  iron-ore  and  coal,  and  labour 
connected  with  them,  and  the  other  sources  of  employment 
just  enunu' rated. 

I'jliicut ion .^To  say  that  the  state  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  education  is  very  low,  is  only  to  state  a  defect 
common  to  Emrland  and  Wales  ;  but  the  latter  country  is 
even  less  advanced  than  the  former.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Sunday-schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
and  dissentei-s,  anil  these  Ibrin  at  once  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  education  of  a  great  poit ion  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  Sunday-schools  are  almost  all  supported  by 
subscription,  without  endowment  or  payment  by  the  scho- 
lars.   A  tabic  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the 
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number  of  scholars  will  be  fouM  in  the  article  6rsa.t 
Britain,  taken  ftom  the  returns  laid  before  parliament  in 
1834.  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  Welsh  division  oi 
the  Kegistrar-Creneral  (which  includes  Monmouthshire),  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1841,  was  7565.  Of  this  num- 
ber 3530  men  and  5171  women  signed  the  marriage  re- 
gister with  ^iarks.  The  meari  proportion  per  cent,  of  per- 
sons married  in  Wale's,  in  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 
1841,  who  signed  with  xjiiarks— or  in  other  words,  those  un- 
able to  write — ^waa,  47*  6  men,  and  69*0  women ;  while  the 
mean  centesimal  proportion  in  England  ahdW&les  of  per- 
sons marrying  in  the  same  years,  \vho  sippied  with  marks, 
was  33*293  men  and  49*29  women.  This  is  a  very  safe, 
fair,  and  ample  test  of  the  state  of  education.  *  The  par- 
ties are  neither  asked  whether  the^  can  write  or  read,  nor 
formally  requested  to  write ;  but  sign  the  marriafi'e  regis- 
ters with  their  name  or  their  mark  in  attesting  the  inarr 
riage.  The  parties  who  marry  are  on  an  average  about 
ISS  years  of  age ;  so  the  test  shows  .the  state  of  education 
teii  or  twenty  years  ag[o,  and  the  siibsenueht  inducernents 
to  the  retaining  of  the  information  and  skill  then  acquired.' 
(Fourth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General,) 

Religion, — 'Dissenters  of  various  creeds  abound  in 
AVaies.  The  Independents  or  Congregationalists  are  pro- 
bably the  most  numerous.  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists, and  Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Metnodists  compose  the  remsdnder  of  the  great  body  of 
dissenters  in  Wales.  The  number  of  buildings  registered 
in  Wales  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages,  up  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  was  192 ;  but  this  is  not  a  safe  guide 
in  estimating  the  proportion  of  dissentci"s,  as  many  of  the 

Stter  (the  Methodists  especially)  have  not  as  yet  availed 
emselves  of  the  late  act  j  and  in  one  county  in  Wales, 
where  the  dissenters  certainly  form  the  majority  of  inha- 
bitants, there  is  not  one  building  registered  for  mar- 
riages. 

Pauperism. — ^The  number  of  paupers  receiving  relief  in 
Wales  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  not  then 


placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Lftw  Amendment 
Act),  at  Ladyrday,  1839,  was  ^,524;  and  at  Lady-dty, 
1B40,  73,254.  The  proportion  of  paupers  at  the  last-named 
period  to  the  population,  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831 
(and  excluding  the  population  of  the  parts  not  under  tht 
operation  of  the  act)  was  9*4  per  cent.  In  England  the 
proportion  of  paupers  at  the  same  period  to  the  population 
was  8*6.  These  ngures  somewluit  exceed  the  actual  pro- 
portion, as  no  allowance  is  made  fbr  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1831  and  18^.  Tlie  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (exclusive  of  incidental  chargef  and  ex- 
penses), in  1831,  was  289,422/.,  and  in  1841,. 266,000/. 
These  respective  sums,  if  equally  apportioned  among  the 
whole  population  according  to  the  census  of  each  of  thcne 
years,  would  ainoutit  in  the  ftrst-named  year  (1831  to 
7s,  2d,,  and  in  the  last  year  (1841)  to  5*.  \0d.  per  beau. 
In  England  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  in  1831  wis 
9^.  11a.,  and  in  1841,  Qs,  The  result  shows  that,  \Nhile 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  Wales  is 
somewhat  greater  than  in  England,  Uie  proportionate  ex- 
penditure is  less  in  the  former  country  tnan  in  the  latter : 
and  that  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  Povr 
Law  Amendment  Act  has  beneficially  affected  the  rak- 
payers. 

Crime. — The  number  of  persons  charged  and  convicted 
in  Wales  for  offences  have  been  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Con>-icte(l. 

Acquitted. 

Totel 

1834 

283 

159 

442 

1837 

292 

186 

478 

1840 

414 

236 

650 

Of  those  charged  in  1840  there  were,  for  offences  agair>; 
the  person,  6G;  against  property  with  violence,  45. 
against  property  without  violence,  4C2:  malicious  «:- 
fences  against  property,  2 ;  forgeiy  and  offences  as:aiii>: 
the  currency,  22 ;  other  offences,  53 :  total  G50.  Of  ♦' i- 
number  141  were  females.  Of  the  total  number  4'>  ti  ;. 
read  and  write  well. 


End  of  Voluhi  the  Twknty-sixtb. 
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